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ma,  TRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  LORD  TREASURER, 
CONCERNING  THE  80UCITOR'8  PLACE. 

AfTKR  the  remembrance  of  my  humble  doty, 
Ihough  I  know,  by  late  experience,  how  mindful 
your  lordship  Youchsafeth  to  be  of  me  and  my 
poor  fortune,  and  since  it  pleased  your  lordship, 
during  my  indisposition,  and  when  her  majesty 
came  to  visit  your  lordship,  to  make  mention  of 
me  for  my  employment  and  preferment ;  yet  being 
now  in  the  country,  I  do  presume  that  your  lord- 
ship, who  of  yourself  had  an  honourable  care  of 
the  matter,  will  not  think  it  a  trouble  to  be  solicited 
therein.  My  hope  is  this,  that  whereas  your  lord, 
ship  told  me  her  majesty  was  somewhat  gravelled 
upon  the  offence  she  took  at  my  speech  in  parlia- 
ment ;  your  lordship's  favourable  endeavour,  who 
hath  assured  me  that  for  your  own  part  you  con- 
strue that  I  spake  to  the  best,  will  be  as  a  good 
tide  to  remove  her  from  that  shelve.  And  it  is 
not  unknown  to  your  good  lordship,  that  I  was 
the  first  of  the  ordinary  sort  of  the  Lower  House. 
that  spake  for  the  subsidy :  and  that  which  I  after 
spake  in  difference,  was  but  in  circumstance  of 
time,  which  methinks  was  no  great  matter,  since 
there  is  variety  allowed  in  counsel,  as  a  discord 
in  music,  to  make  it  more  perfect. 

But  I  may  justly  doubt,  her  majesty's  impres- 
sion upon  this  particular,  as  her  conceit  otherwise 
of  my  insufficiency  and  unworthiness,  which, 
though  I  acknowledge  to  be  great,  yet  it  will  be 
the  less,  because  I  purpose  not  to  divide  myself 
between  her  majesty  and  the  causes  of  other  men, 
as  others  have  done,  but  to  attend  her  business 
only:  hoping  that  a  whole  man  meanly  able,  may 
do  as  well  as  half  a  man  better  able.  And  if  her 
majesty  thinketh  that  she  shall  make  an  adven- 
ture in  using  one  that  is  rather  a  man  of  study 
than  of  practice  and  experience,  surely  I  may  re- 
member to  have  heard  that  my  father,  an  example, 
I  confess,  rather  ready  than  like,  was  made  solici- 
tor of  the  augmentation,  a  court  of  much  business, 
when  he  had  never  practised,  and  was  but  twenty, 
■even  years  old ;  and  Mr.  Brograve  was  now  in 
my  time  called  attorney  of  the  duchy,  when  he  had 
praetited  little  or  lolhing,  and  yal  halh  discharged 
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his  place  with  great  sufficiency.  But  those  and 
the  like  things  are  as  her  majesty  shall  be  made 
capable  of  them ;  wherein,  knowing  what  author- 
ity your  lordship's  commendations  have  with  her 
majesty,  I  conclude  with  myself,  that  the  subr 
stance  of  strength  which  I  may  receive,  will  be 
from  your  lordship.  It  is  true,  my  life  hath  been 
so  private,  as  I  have  had  no  means  to  do  your  lord- 
ship service ;  but  yet,  as  your  lordship  knoweth, 
I  have  made  offer  of  such  as  I  could  yield ;  for, 
as  God  hath  given  me  a  mind  to  love  the  public, 
80,  incidently,  I  have  ever  had  your  lordship  in 
singular  admiration;  whose  happy  ability  her 
majesty  hath  so  long  used,  to  her  great  honour 
and  yours.  Besides,  that  amendment  of  state  or 
countenance,  which  I  have  received,  hath  been 
from  your  lordship.  And,  therefore,  if  your  lord-^ 
ship  shall  stand  a  good  friend  to  your  poor  ally, 
you  shall  but «« tueri  opus"  which  you  have  be- 
gun. And  your  lordship  shall  bestow  your  benefit 
upon  one  that  hath  more  sense  of  obligation  than 
of  self-love.  Thus  humbly  desiring  pardon  of  so* 
long  a  letter,  I  wish  your  lordship  all  happiness. 
Your  lordship's  in  all  humbleness  to  be  com-^ 
manded. 

Fa.  Bacon. 

June  6,  1595. 


8IR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  LORD  TREA8VRBR 
BURGHLEY. 

My  Lord, 

With  as  much  confidence  as  mine  own  hooest 
and  faithful  devotion  unto  your  service,  and  your 
honourable  correspondence  unto  me  and  my  poor 
estate  can  breed  in  a  man,  do  I  commend  myself 
unto  your  lordship.  I  wax  now  somewhat  ancient; 
one-and-thirty  years  is  a  great  deal  of  sand  in  the 
hour-glass.  My  health,  I  thank  God,  I  find  con- 
firmed; and  I  do  not  fear  that  action  shall  impair 
it :  because  I  account  my  ordinary  course  of  study 
and  meditation  to  be  more  painful  than  most  partM 
of  action  are.  I  ever  bear  a  mind,  in  some  middle 
place  that  I  could  discharge,  to  serve  her  majesty  f 
not  as  a  man  bom  under  Sol,  that  loveth  honour; 
nor  under  Jupiter,  that  loveth  business,  for  tbs 
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contemplative  planet  carrieth  me  away  wholly : 
but  as  a  man  born  nnder  an  excellent  sovereign, 
that  deserveth  the  dedication  of  all  men's  abilities. 
Besides,  I  do  not  find  in  myself  so  much  self-love, 
but  that  the  greater  parts  of  my  thoughts  are  to 
deserve  well,  if  I  were  able,  of  my  friends,  and 
namely  of  your  lordship ;  who  being  the  Atlas  of 
this  commonwealth,  the  honour  of  my  house,  and 
the  second  founder  of  my  poor  estate,  I  am  tied 
by  all  duties,  both  of  a  good  patriot,  and  of  an 
unworthy  kinsman,  and  of  an  obliged  servant, 
to  employ  whatsoever  I  am,  to  do  yoa  service. 
Again,  the  meanness  of  my  estate  doth  somewhat 
move  me :  for  though  I  cannot  accuse  myself,  that 
I  am  either  prodigal  or  slothful,  yet,  my  health  is 
not  to  spend,  nor  my  course  to  get.    Lastly,  I 
confess  that  I  have  as  vast  contemplative  ends, 
as  I  have  moderate  civil  ends :  for  I  have  taken 
all  knowledge  to  be  my  providence;*  and  if  I 
could  purge  it  of  two  sorts  of  rovers,  whereof 
the  one  with  frivolous  disputations,  confutations, 
and  verbosities :  the  other  with  blind  experiments 
and  auricular  traditions  and  impostures,  hath  com- 
mitted so  many  spoils ;  I  hope  I  should  bring  in 
industrious  observations,  grounded  conclusions, 
and  profitable  inventions  and  discoveries;  the 
best  state  of  that  providence.*    This,  whether  it 
be  curiosity,  or  vainglory,  or  nature,  or,  if  one 
take  it  favourably,  philanthropia,  is  so  fixed  in 
my  mind,  as  it  cannot  be  removed.    And  I  do 
easily  see,  that  place  of  any  reasonable  counte- 
nance doth  bring  commandment  of  more  wits  than 
of  a  man's  own,  which  is  the  thing  I  greatly  affect. 
And  for  your  lordship,  perhaps,  yon  shall  not  find 
more  strength  and  less  encounter  in  any  other. 
And  if  your  lordship  shall  find  now  or  at  any 
time,  that  I  do  seek  or  affect  any  place,  whereunto 
any  that  is  nearer  unto  your  loidship  shall  be  con- 
current, say  then  that  I  am  a  most  dishonest  man. 
And  if  your  lordship  will  not  carry  me  on,  I  will 
not  do  as  Anaxagoras  did,  who  reduced  himself 
with  contemplation  unto  voluntary  poverty :  but 
this  I  will  do,  I  will  sell  the  inheritance  that  I 
have,  and  purchase  some  lease  of  quick  revenue, 
or  some  office  of  gain,  that  shall  be  executed  by 
deputy,  and  so  give  over  all  care  of  service,  and 
become  some  sorry  bookmaker,  or  a  true  pioneer 
in  that  mine  of  truth,  which,  he  said,  lay  so  deep. 
This  which  I  have  writ  unto  your  lordship,  is 
rather  thoughts  than  words,  being  set  down  with- 
out all  art,  disguising,  or  reservation :  wherein  I 
have  done  honour  both  to  your  lordship's  wisdom, 
in  judging  that  that  will  be  best  believed  of  your 
loniship  which  is  truest ;  and  to  your  lordship's 
3^>od  nature,  in  retaining  nothing  from  you.   And 
oven  so,  I  wish  your  lordship  all  happiness,  and 
to  myself  means  and  occasion  to  be  added  to  my 
ftithful  desire  to  do  you  service. 
FroiD  my  lodging  at  Gray's  Inn. 

^PfUVlBCS. 
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BURGDLEY. 
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Mr  SIlfOULAR   GOOD   LORD, 

Your  lordship's  comfortable  relation  of  her 
majesty's  gracious  opinion  and  meaniiig  towards 
me,  though  at  that  time  your  leisure  gave  me  not 
leave  to  show  how  I  was  afifected  therewith  ;  yet 
upon  every  representation  thereof  it  entereth  and 
striketh  more  deeply  into  me,  as  both  my  nature 
and  duty  presseth  me  to  return  some  speech  of 
thankfulness.    It  must  be  an  exceeding  comfort 
and  encouragement  to  me,  setting  forth  and  put- 
ting myself  in  way  towards  her  majesty's  service, 
to  encounter  with  an  example  so  private  and  do- 
mestical, of  her  majesty's  gracious  goodness  and 
benignity ;  being  made  good  and  verified  in  my 
father,  so  far  forth,  as  it  extendeth  to  his  posterity. 
Accepting  them  as  commended  by  his  service, 
during  the  nonage,  as  I  may  term  it,  of  their  own 
deserts,  I,  for  my  part,  am  very  well  content,  that 
I  take  least  part,  either  of  his  abilities  of  mind, 
or  of  his  worldly  advancement;  both  which  he 
held  and  received,  the  one  of  the  gift  of  God  im- 
mediately, the  other  of  her  majesty's  gift ;  yet,  in 
the  loyal  and  earnest  affection  which  he  bare  to 
her  majesty's  service,  I  trust  my  portion  shall  not 
be  with  the   least:  nor  in  proportion  with  the 
youngest  birth.      For  methinks  his  precedent 
should  be  a  silent  charge  upon  his  blessing  unto 
us  all,  in  our  degrees,  to  follow  him  afar  off",  and 
to  dedicate  unto  her  majesty's  service  both  the  use 
and  spending  of  our  lives.  True  it  is,  that  I  must 
needs  acknowledge  myself  prepared  and  furnished 
thereunto  with  nothing  but  with  a  multitude  of 
lacks  and  imperfections;  hut  calling  to  mind  how 
diversely,  and  in  what  particular  providence  God 
hath  declared  himself  to  tender  the  state  of  her 
majesty's  affairs,  I  conceive  and  gather  hope,  that 
those  whom  he  hath  in  a  manner  pressed    fox 
her  majesty's  service,  by  working  and  imprinting 
in  them  a  single  and  zealous  mind  to  bestow  their 
duties  therein;  he  will  see  them  accordingly  ap- 
pointed of  sufficiency  convenient  for  the  rank  and 
standing  where  ihey  shall  be  employed  :  so  as, 
under  this  her  majesty's  blessing,  I  trust  to  receive 
a  larger  allowance  of  God's  graces.    And  as  I 
may  hope  for  this,  so  I  can  assure  and  promise  for 
my  endeavour,  that  it  shall  not  be  in  fault ;  but 
what  diligence  can  entitle  me  unto,  that  I  doubt 
not  to  recover.    And  now  seeing  it  hath  pleased 
her  majesty  to  take  knowledge  of  this  my  mind, 
and  to  vouchsafe  to  appropriate  me  unto  her  ser- 
vice, preventing  any  desert  of  mine  with  her 
princely  liberality;  first,  I  humbly  do  beseech 
your  lordship,  to  present  to  her  majesty  my  more 
than  humble  thanks  for  the  same:  and  withal, 
having  regard  to  mine  own  unworthiness  to  re- 
ceive such  favour,  and  to  the  small  possibility  in 
roe  to  satisfy  and  answer  what  her  majesty  co»> 
eeiveth,  I  am  moved  to  become  a  most  hnmhlo 
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idtor  to  hen  majesty,  that  this  benefit  also  ma  j  be 
affixed  SBto  the  other;  which  is,  that  if  there 
appear  in  me  no  each  toward  ness  of  serrice,  as  it 
maj  be  her  majesty  doth  benigrnly  Talae  and  assess 
me  at  by  reason  of  my  sandry  wants,  and  the 
disadrantage  of  my  nature,  being  anapt  to  lay 
forth  the  simple  store  of  those  inferior  gifts  which 
God  hath  allotted  unto  me,  most  to  view :  yet  that 
it  would  please  her  excellent  majesty,  not  to  ao- 
eoant  my  thankfulness  the  less,  for  that  my  disa- 
bility is  great  to  show  it;  but  to  sustain  me  in  her 
majesty's  gracious  opinion,  whereupon  I  only 
rest,  and  not  upon  any  expectation  of  desert  to 
proceed  from  myself  towards  the  contentment 
thereof.  But  if  it  shall  please  God  to  send  forth 
an  occasion  whereby  my  faithful  affection  may  be 
tried,  I  trust  it  shall  saye  me  labour  for  ever 
making  more  protestation  of  it  hereafter.  In  the 
mean  time^  howsoeyer  it  be  not  made  known  to 
her  majesty,  yet  God  knoweth  it,  through  the 
daily  solicitations  wherewith  I  address  myself 
unto  him,  in  unfeigned  prayer,  for  the  multiplying 
of  her  majesty's  prosperities.  To  your  lordship, 
also,  whose  recommendation,  I  know  right  well, 
hath  been  material  to  advance  her  majesty's  good 
opinion  of  me,  I  can  be  but  a  bounden  servant.  So 
much  may  I  safely  promise,  and  purpose  to  be,  see- 
ing public  and  private  bonds  vary  not,  but  that  my 
service  to  her  majesty  and  your  lordship  draw  in 
line.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  show  it  with  as  good 
proo^  as  I  can  say  it  in  good  faith,  etc. 

Your  lordship's,  etc 


TWO  LBTTBR8  FRAMED,  ONE  Afl  FROM  MR.  AN- 
THONT  BACON  TO  THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX,  THE 
OTHER,  A8  THE  EARL'S  ANSWER. 

Mt  siirouLAt  eooD  Lobd, 

This  standing  at  a  stay  doth  make  me,  in  my 
love  towards  your  lordship,  jealous,  lest  you  do 
somewhat,  or  omit  somewhat,  that  amounteth  to  a 
new  error;  for  I  suppose,  that  of  all  former  mat- 
tere  there  is  a  full  expiation ;  wherein,  for  any 
thing  which  your  lordship  doth,  I,  for  my  part, 
(who  am  remote,)  cannot  cast  or  devise  wherein 
ray  error  should  be,  except  in  one  point,  which  I 
dare  not  censure  nor  dissuade ;  which  is,  that  as 
the  prophet  saith,  in  this  affliction  you  look  up 
••ad  manum  percutientem,"  and  so  make  your 
peace  with  God.  And  yet  I  have  heard  it  noted, 
that  my  Lord  of  Leicester,  who  could  never  get 
to  be  taken  for  a  saint,  yet  in  the  queen's  disfa- 
vour waxed  seeming  religious.  Which  may  be 
thought  by  some,  and  used  by  othera,  as  a  case 
resembling  youre,  if  men  do  not  see,  or  will  not 
see,  the  difference  between  your  two  dispositions. 
But,  to  be  plain  with  your  lordship,  my  fear  rather 
is,  because  I  hear  how  some  of  your  good  and 
wise  friends,  not  unpractised  in  the  court,  and  sup- 
posing theniselves  boC  to  be  onssen  in  that  de^ 


and  inscrutable  centra  of  the  court,  which  is  her 
majesty's  mind,  do  not  only  toll  the  bell,  but  evea 
ring  out  peals,  as  if  your  fortune  were  dead  and 
buried,  and  as  if  there  were  no  possibility  of  i^ 
covering  her  majesty's  faTour;  and  as  if  the  best 
of  your  condition  were  to  live  a  private  and  retired 
life,  out  of  want,  out  of  peril,  and  out  of  manifest 
disgrace.  And  so,  in  this  pereuasion  to  your  lord* 
ship-wards,  to  frame  and  accommodate  your  ac- 
tions and  mind  to  that  end ;  I  fear,  I  say,  that  this 
untimely  despair  may  in  time  bring  forth  a  josi 
despair,  by  causing  your  lordship  to  slacken  and 
break  off  your  wise,  loyal,  and  seasonable  endea- 
vour and  industry  for  redintegration  to  her  ma- 
jesty's favour,  in  comparison  whereof,  all  other 
cireumstances  are  but  as  atomi,  or  rather  as  a 
vacuum,  without  any  substance  at  all. 

Against  this  opinion,  it  may  please  your  lord- 
ship to  consider  of  these  reasons,  which  I  have 
collected ;  and  to  make  judgment  of  them,  neither 
out  of  the  melancholy  of  your  present  fortune 
nor  out  of  the  infusion  of  that  which  cometh  to 
you  by  othera'  relation,  which  is  subject  to  much 
tincture,  but «« ex  rebus  ab  ipsis,"  out  of  the  nature 
of  the  persons  and  actions  themselves,  as  the 
truest  and  less  deceiving  ground  of  opinion.  For, 
though  I  am  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  stranger  to 
her  majesty's  eye,  much  more  to  her  nature  and 
mannere,  yet  by  that  which  is  extant  I  do  mani- 
festly discern,  that  she  hath  that  character  of  the 
divine  nature  and  goodness,  as  ««quos  amavit, 
amavit  usque  ad  finem ;"  and  where  she  hath  a 
creature,  she  doth  not  deface  nor  defeat  it :  inso- 
much as,  if  I  observe  rightly,  in  those  persons 
whom  heretofore  she  hath  honoured  with  her  spe- 
cial favour,  she  hath  covered  and  remitted,  not 
only  defections  and  ingratitudes  in  affection,  but 
errora  in  state  and  service. 

9.  If  I  can,  scholar-like,  spell  and  put  together 
the  parts  of  her  majesty's  proceedings  now  to- 
wards your  lordship,  I  cannot  but  make  this  con- 
struction :  that  her  majesty,  in  her  royal  intention, 
never  purposed  to  call  your  doings  into  public 
question,  but  only  to  have  used  a  cloud  without 
a  shower,  and  censuring  them  by  some  restraint 
of  liberty,  and  debarring  from  her  presence.  For 
both  the  handling  the  cause  in  the  Star  Chamber 
was  enforced  by  the  violence  of  libelling  and  ru- 
moure,  wherein  the  queen  thought  to  have  iatisfied 
the  world,  and  yet  spared  your  appearance.  And 
then  afVer,  when  that  means,  which  was  intended 
for  the  quenching  of  malicious  bruits,  turned  to 
kindle  them,  because  it  was  said  your  lordshi,) 
was  condemned  unheard,  and  your  lordship's  sis- 
ter wrote  that  private  letter,  then  her  majesty  saw 
plainly,  that  tt^ese  winds  of  rumoura  could  not  He 
commanded  down,  without  a  handling  of  thtf 
cause,  by  making  you  party,  and  admitting  yoo^ 
defence.  And  to  this  purpose,  I  do  assure  your 
lordship,  that  my  brother,  Francis  Bacon,  wbo  ni 
too  wise  to  be  abased,  tiioagfa  fas  be  bock  isssnn^ 
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in  all  panicolara  more  than  m  needful,  yet  in 
generality  be  hath  ever  constantly,  and  with  aeae- 
Teration,  affinned  to  me,  that  both  those  days, 
that  of  the  Star  Chamber,  and  that  at  my  lord 
keeper's,  were  won  of  the  queen,  merely  upon 
necessity  and  point  of  honour,  against  her  own 
inclination. 

3.  In  the  last  proceeding,  I  note  three  points, 
which  are  directly  significant,  that  her  majesty 
did  expressly  forbear  any  point  which  was  irrecn- 
perible,  or  might  make  your  lordship  in  any 
degree  incapable  of  the  return  of  her  faTonr,  or 
might  fix  any  character  indelible  of  disgrace  upon 
you :  for  she  spared  the  public  places,  which 
•pared  ignominy;  she  limited  the  charge  pre- 
cisely, not  to  touch  disloyalty,  and  no  record  re- 
maineth  to  memory,  of  the  charge  or  sentence. 

4.  The  Tcry  distinction  which  was  made  in 
the  sentence  of  sequestration,  from  the  places  of 
•eryice  in  state,  and  leaving  to  your  lordship  the 
place  of  master  of  the  horse,  doth,  in  my  under- 
standing, point  at  this,  that  her  majesty  meant  to 
ise  your  lordship's  attendance  in  court,  while  the 
exercises  of  other  places  stood  suspended. 

5.  I  have  heard,  and  your  lordship  knoweth 
better,  that  now  since  you  were  in  your  own 
custody,  her  miyesty,  «« in  Tcrbo  regio,"  and  by 
his  mouth  to  whom  she  committeth  her  royal 
grants  and  decrees,  hath  assured  your  lordsbJp, 
she  will  forbid  and  not  suffer  your  ruin. 

6.  As  I  have  heard  her  majesty  to  be  a  prince 
of  that  magnanimity,  that  she  will  spare  the 
service  of  the  ablest  subject  or  peer,  where  she 
shall  be  thought  not  to  stand  in  need  of  it;  so  she 
is  of  that  policy,  as  she  will  not  blaze  the  service 
of  a  meaner  than  your  lordship,  where  it  shall 
depend  merely  upon  her  choice  and  will. 

7.  I  held  it  for  a  principle,  that  those  diseases 
are  hardest  to  cure,  whereof  the  cause  is  obscure ; 
and  those  easiest,  whereof  the  cause  is  manifest. 
Whereupon  I  conclude,  that  since  it  hath  been 
your  errora  in  your  lowness  towards  her  majesty 
which  have  prejudiced  you,  that  your  reforming 
and  conformity  will  restore  you,  so  as  you  may 
be  *'  faber  fortune  proprie." 

Lastly,  considering  your  lordship  is  removed 
from  dealing  in  causes  of  state,  and  left  only  to  a 
place  of  attendance,  methinks  the  ambition  of 
any  which  can  endure  no  partnera  in  state-mat- 
tere  may  be  so  quenched,  as  they  should  not 
laboriously  oppose  themselves  to  your  being  in 
court.  So  asv  upon  the  whole  matter,  I  cannot 
find,  neither  in  her  majesty's  pereon,  nor  in  your 
own  person,  nor  in  any  third  pereon,  neither  in 
former  precedents,  nor  in  your  own  case,  any 
cause  of  peremptory  despair.  Neither  do  I  speak 
this,  but  that  if  her  majesty  out  of  her  resolution 
should  design  you  to  a  private  life,  you  should  be 
as  willing,  upon  the  appointment,  to  go  into  the 
wilderness,  as  into  the  land  of  promise;  only  I 
wish  jytkat  yow  locdship  will  not  despair,  but  put 


trust  (next  to  God)  in  her  majesty's  grace,  aaJ 
not  be  wanting  to  yourself.  I  know  your  lord* 
ship  may  justly  interpret,  that  this  which  I  pevw 
suade  may  have  some  reference  to  my  partiei^as, 
because  I  may  truly  say, '« tu  stante  non  virebo," 
for  I  am  withered  in  myself;  but  manebo,  or 
tenebo,  I  should  in  some  sort  be  or  hold  out. 
But  though  your  lordship's  yeare  and  health  a^ay 
expect  return  of  grace  and  fortune,  yet  youi 
eclipse  for  a  time  is  an  «« nltimum  vale"  to  my 
fortune :  And  were  it  not  that  I  desired  and  hope 
to  see  my  brother  established  by  her  majesty's 
favour,  as  I  think  him  well  worthy  for  that  he 
hath  done  and  suffered,  it  were  time  I  did  take 
that  coarse  from  which  I  dissuade  your  lordship. 
Now,  in  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  choose  but  per- 
form those  honest  duties  unto  you,  to  whom  1 
have  been  so  deeply  bound,  etc. 


THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX'S  ANSWER  TO  MR.  ANTHONY 
BACON'S  LETTER. 

Mr.  Bacor, 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  careful  letter , 
it  pereuadeth  that  which  I  wish  for  strongly,  and 
hope  for  weakly,  that  is,  possibility  of  restitution 
to  her  majesty's  favour;  your  arguments  that 
would  cherish  hope,  turn  into  despair:  you  say 
the  queen  never  meant  to  call  me  to  public  cen- 
sure, which  showeth  her  goodness ;  but  you  see 
I  passed  it,  which  showeth  othere'  power.  I  be- 
lieve roost  steadfastly,  her  majesty  never  intended 
to  bring  my  cause  to  a  public  censure :  and  I  be- 
lieve as  verily,  that  since  the  sentence  she  meant 
to  restore  me  to  tend  upon  her  person :  but  thosf 
which  could  use  occasions,  (which  it  was  not  i» 
me  to  let,)  and  amplify  and  practise  occasions  tc 
represent  to  her  majesty  a  necessity  to  bring  mi 
to  the  one,  can  and  will  do  the  like  to  stop  mt 
from  the  other.  You  say,  my  errora  were  my 
prejudice,  and  therefore  I  can  mend  myself.  It 
is  true ;  but  they  that  know  that  I  can  mend  my- 
self, and  that  if  I  ever  recover  the  queen,  that  I 
will  never  loose  her  again,  will  never  suffer  me- 
to  obtain  interest  in  her  favour:  and  you  say,  the 
queen  never  forsook  utterly  where  she  hath  in- 
wardly favoured  ;  but  know  not  whether  the  hour- 
glass of  time  hath  altered  her ;  but  sure  I  am,* 
Uie  false  glass  of  othere'  informations  must  alter 
her,  when  I  want  access  to  plead  mine  own  cause.  I 
knowl  oughtdoubly,  infinitely  to  be  her  majesty's, 
both  ««jure  creationis,"  for  I  am  her  creature :  and 
»« jure  redemptionis,"  for  I  know  she  hath  saved 
me  from  overthrow.  But  for  her  firet  love,  and 
for  her  last  protection,  and  all  her  great  benefits, 
I  can  but  pray  for  her  majesty ;  and  my  endea 
vour  is  now  to  make  my  pnyere  for  her  and 
myself  better  heard .  For,  thanks  be  to  God,  that 
they  which  can  make  her  majesty  believe  I  coun- 
teileit  with  hmrt  oannol  make  God  believe  thai  I 
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eoonterfeit  with  him ;  and  they  that  can  let  me 
fton  coming  near  to  her,  cannot  let  me  from 
drawing  nearer  to  him,  aa  I  hope  I  do  daily.  For 
your  brother,  I  hold  him  an  honest  gentleman, 
and  wish  him  all  good,  much  rather  for  your  aake ; 
yoorself,  I  know,  hadi  snffered  more  for  me,  and 
with  me,  than  any  friend  that  I  hare :  bat  I  can 
bat  lament  fireely,  aa  yon  aee  I  do,  and  adriae  yoa 
not  to  do  that  I  do,  which  ia,  to  despair.  Yoa 
know  letters  what  hort  they  haye  done  me,  and 
therefore  make  sure  of  this;  and  yet  I  coald  not, 
as  baring  no  other  pledge  of  my  lore,  bat  oom- 
mnnicate  openly  with  yon  for  the  ease  of  my 
heart  and  yoars. 

Year  loTing  friend, 

R.  Esstx. 


m  PRANCM  BACON  TO  THE  EARL  OF  BALISBnRT, 
CONCBRNING  THB  SOUCITOR'S  PLACB. 

Mat  it  plsask  tour  Lordship, 

I  am  not  priyy  to  myself  of  any  such  ill  de- 
senring  towards  your  lordship,  as  that  I  should 
think  it  an  imprudent  thing  to  be  a  suitor  for  your 
fsTour  in  a  reasonable  matter,  your  lordship  being 
to  me  as  (with  your  good  fayour)  you  cannot 
cease  to  be :  but  rather  it  were  a  simple  and  arro- 
gant part  in  me  to  forbear  it. 

It  is  thought  Mr.  Attorney  shall  be  chief  justice 
of  the  Common-place;  in  ease  Mr.  Solicitor  rise, 
I  would  be  glad  now  at  last  to  be  solicitor :  chiefly 
because  I  think  it  will  increase  my  practice,  where- 
in God  blessing  me  a  few  years,  I  may  mend  my 
state,  and  so  after  fall  to  my  studies  and  ease;  where- 
af  one  is  requisite  for  my  body,  and  the  other 
■erreth  for  my  mind ;  wherein  if  I  shall  find  your 
lordship's  £iTour,  I  shall  be  more  happy  than  I 
hare  been,  which  may  make  me  also  more  wise. 
I  haye  small  store  of  means  about  the  king,  and 
to  sue  myself  is  not  fit ;  and  therefore  I  shall  leaye 
it  to  God,  his  majesty,  and  your  lordship :  for  I 
most  still  be  next  the  door.  I  thank  God,  in  these 
tranaitory  things  I  am  well  resolyed.  So,  beseech- 
ing your  lordship  not  to  think  this  letter  the  less 
hnmble,  becanse  it  ia  plain,  I  rest,  etc. 

Fr.  Bacoit. 


•tR  PRANaS  BAOON  TO  THB  BARL  OP  B88BZ, 
WHBN  SIR  ROBERT  OBOIL  WA8  IN  FRANCE. 

Mt   SmOlTLAR  0OOD   LORD, 

I  do  write,  becaose  I  haye  not  yet  had  time 
fblly  to  express  my  conceit,  nor  now,  to  attend 
yoa  touching  Iriah  matters,  eonsidering  them  as 
they  may  eoneem  die  state ;  that  it  is  one  of  the 
aplest  particalars  that  hath  eome,  or  can  come 
•pon  the  stage,  for  your  lordship  to  purchase 
hononr  upon,  I  am  moved  to  think  for  three 
teaaons ;  beeanae  it  ia  ingenerate  in  your  house  in 
iBBpeel  of  my  lord  your  fiithar's  nobla  attempts ; 


because,  of  all  the  accidents  of  atats  at  thia  tima^ 
the  labour  reateth  upon  that  moat;  and  becauaa 
the  world  will  make  a  kind  of  comparison  be* 
tween  those  that  set  it  out  of  frame,  and  those  than 
ahall  bring  it  into  frame :  which  kind  of  honour 
giyeth  the  quickeat  kind  of  reflection.  The  trans- 
ferring this  honour  upon  yourself  consisteth  in  two 
points :  the  one,  if  the  principal  persons  employed 
come  in  by  you,  and  depend  upon  you ;  the  other 
if  your  lordship  declare  youraelf  to  undertake  a 
care  of  that  matter.  For  the  persons,  it  falleth 
out  well  that  your  lordship  hath  had  no  interest  in 
the  persons  of  imputation :  For  neither  Sir  Wil- 
liam Fitz-Williams,  nor  Sir  John  Nonris  waa 
yours:  Sir  William  Russel  was  conceiyed  youra, 
but  waa  curbed :  Sir  Coniers  Clifford,  as  I  con- 
ceiye  it,  dependeth  upon  yon,  who  is  said  to  do 
well ;  and  if  my  Lord  of  Ormond  in  this  interim 
do  accommodate  well,  I  take  it  he  hath  alwaya 
had  good  understanding  with  your  Iwdahip.  So 
as  all  thinga  are  not  only  whole  and  entire,  but  of 
fayourable  aapect  towarda  year  lordship,  if  yoa 
now  choose  well :  wherein,  in  your  wisdom,  yom 
will  remember  there  is  a  great  difference  in  choice 
of  the  peraons,  as  yoa  shall  think  the  affaire  to  in-> 
dine  to  composition,  or  to  war.  For  your  care- 
taking,  popular  conceit  hath  been,  that  Iriah 
causes  haye  been  much  neglected,  whereby  the 
yery  reputation  of  better  care  will  be  a  atrength  : 
and  I  am  sure,  her  majesty  and  my  lords  of  the 
council  do  not  think  their  care  diasoWed,  when 
they  haye  chosen  whom  to  employ ;  but  that  they 
will  proceed  in  a  spirit  of  state,  and  not  leaye  the 
main  point  to  discretion.  Then,  if  a  reaolution  be 
taken;  a  consultation  must  proceed;  and  the 
consultation  must  be  goyemed  upon  information  to 
be  had  from  such  as  know  the  place,  and  mattera 
in  fact ;  and  in  taking  of  information  I  haye  always 
noted  there  is  a  skill  and  a  wiadom.  For  I  can- 
not tell  what  account  or  inquiry  hath  been  taken 
of  Sir  William  Russel,  of  Sir  Ralph  Bingham,  of 
the  Earl  of  Thomond,  of  Mr.  Wilbraham :  but  I 
am  of  opinion,  much  more  would  be  had  of  them, 
if  your  lordship  shall  be  pleaaed  seyerally  to  con- 
fer, not  obiter,  but  expressly,  upon  some  cayeat 
g^yen  them  to  think  of  it  before,  for,  «*  bene  docet 
qui  prudenter  interrogat.'*  For  the  points  of  op- 
posing them,  I  am  too  much  a  atranger  to  the  baai- 
ness  to  deduce  them :  but  in  a  topic  methinka  the 
pertinent  interrogations  most  be  either  of  the 
possibility  and  meana  of  accord,  or  of  the  nature 
of  the  war,  or  of  the  reformation  of  the  particular 
abuaea,  or  of  the  joining  of  practice  with  foroe  in 
the  diaonion  of  the  rebela.  If  your  lordship  donbl 
to  put  your  sickle  in  other  men's  haryests«  yet 
consider  yoa  haye  these  adyantagea.  Firat,  time 
being  fit  to  you  in  Mr.  Seoretaiy^s  absence :  next, 
**  yis  nnita  fortior  :*'  thirdly,  the  buaineaa  being 
mixed  with  matters  of  war,  it  ia  fittest  for  yon : 
lastly,  I  know  your  lordship  will  carry  it  with  that 
modesty  and  vespaet  towards  agsd  dignityt  and 
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chat  good  oormpondenee  towards  my  dear  ally, 
and  yoar  good  friend,  now  abroad,  as  no  incon- 
venience may  grow  that  way.  Thus  have  I  play- 
ed the  ignorant  statesman,  which  I  do  to  nobody 
bnt  yonr  lord^ip,  except  I  do  it  to  the  queen 
sometimes,  when  she  trains  me  on.  Bot  year 
lordship  will  accept  my  daty  and  good  meaning, 
and  secure  me  touching  the  priTateness  of  that  I 
write. 

Your  lordship's  to  be  commanded. 

Fa.  Bacon. 


eiS  FBANCIB  BACON  TO  THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX, 
CONCERNING  THE  EARL  OF  TYRONE. 

Those  advertisements  which  yonr  lordship  im- 
parted to  me,  and  the  like,  I  hold  to  be  no  more 
certain  to  make  judgment  upon  than  a  patient's 
water  to  a  physician :  therefore  for  me  upon  one 
water  to  make  a  judgment,  were  indeed  like  a 
foolish  bold  mountebank,  or  Dr.  Birket,  yet,  for 
willing  duty's  sake,  I  will  set  down  to  your  lord- 
ship what  opinion  sprung  in  my  mind  upo|i  that  I 
read.  The  letter  from  the  council  there,  leaning 
to  distrust,  I  do  not  much  rely  upon,  for  three 
causes.  First,  because  it  is  always  both  the  grace 
and  the  safety  from  blame  of  such  a  council  to  err 
in  caution :  whereunto  add,  that  it  may  be  they, 
or  some  of  them,  are  not  without  envy  towards 
the  person  who  is  used  in  treating  the  accord. 
Next,  because  the  time  of  this  treaty  hath  no  show 
of  dissimulation,  for  that  Tyrone  is  now  in  no 
straights,  but  like  a  gamester  that  will  give  oyer 
because  he  is  a  winner,  not  because  he  hath  no 
more  money  in  his  purse. 

Lastly,  I  do  not  see  but  those  articles  whereon 
they  ground  their  suspicion,  may  as  well  proceed 
out  of  fear  as  out  of  fklsehood,  for  the  retaining  of 
the  dependence  of  the  protracting  the  admission 
of  a  sheriff,  the  refusing  to  grive  his  son  for  hostage, 
the  holding  from  present  repair  to  Dublin,  the  re- 
fosing  to  go  presently  to  accord,  without  includ- 
ing O'Donnell,  and  odiers  his  associates,  may 
Tery  well  come  of  a  guilty  reserration,  in  case  he 
should  receive  hard  measure,  and  not  out  of 
treachery;  so  as  if  the  great  person  be  faithful, 
and  that  you  have  not  here  some  present  intelli- 
gence of  present  succours  from  Spain,  for  the  ex- 
poctation  whereof  Tjrrone  would  win  time,  I  see 
no  deep  cause  of  distrusting  the  cause  if  it  be 
good.  And  for  the  question,  her  majesty  seeraeth 
to  me  a  winner  three  ways :  first,  her  purse  shall 
have  rest:  next,  it  will  divert  the  foreign  designs 
union  that  place :  thirdly,  though  her  majesty  is 
like  for  a  time  to  govern  precario  in  the  north,  and 
be  not  in  true  command  in  better  state  there  than 
before,  yet,  besides  the  two  respects  of  ease  of 
rharge,  and  advantage  of  opinion  abroad,  before 
mentioned,  she  shall  have  a  time  to  use  her 
pnnesly  policy  in  two  points:  in  the  one,  to 


weaken  by  division  and  disunion  of  the  heads  ; 
the  other,  by  recovering  and  winning  the  peopls 
by  jostice,  which  of  all  other  causes  is  the  best. 
Now  for  the  Athenian  question,  you  discourse 
well,  *«  Quid  igitur  agendum  est  t"  I  will  shoot 
my  fool's  bolt,  since  you  will  have  it  so.  The 
Earl  of  Onnond  to  be  encouraged  and  comforted 
above  all  things,  the  garrisons  to  be  instantly  pro- 
vided for;  for  opportunity  makes  a  thief:  and  if 
he  should  mean  never  so  well  now,  yet  such  an 
advantage  as  the  breaking  of  her  majesty's  garri- 
sons, might  tempt  a  true  man.  And  because  he 
may  as  well  waver  upon  his  own  inconstancy,  as 
upon  occasion,  and  want  of  variableness  is  never 
restrained  but  with  fear,  I  hold  it  necessary  to  be 
menaced  with  a  strong  war;  not  by  words,  but  by 
musters  and  preparations  of  forces  here,  in  case 
the  accord  proceed  not ;  but  none  to  be  sent  over, 
lest  it  disturb  the  treaty,  and  make  him  look  to  be 
overrun  as  soon  as  he  hath  laid  down  arms.  And, 
but  that  your  lordship  is  too  easy  to  pass,  in  such 
cases,  from  dissimulation  to  verity,  I  think,  if 
your  lordship  lent  your  reputation  in  this  case,  it 
is  to  pretend,  that  if  not  a  defensive  war,  as  in 
times  past,  but  a  full  reconquest  of  those  parts  of 
the  country  be  resolved  on,  you  would  accept  the 
charge,  I  think  it  would  help  to  settle  him,  snd 
win  you  a  great  deal  of  honour  gratis.  And  that 
which  most  properly  concemeth  this  action,  if  it 
prove  a  peace,  I  think  her  majesty  shall  do  well 
to  cure  the  root  of  the  disease,  and  to  profess  by  a 
commission  of  peaceable  men  chiefly  of  respect 
and  countenance,  the  reformation  of  abuses,  extor- 
tions and  injustices  there,  and  to  plant  a  stronger 
and  surer  government  than  heretofore,  for  the  ease 
and  protection  of  the  subject ;  for  the  removing  of 
the  sword,  or  government  in  arms,  from  the  Earl 
of  Ormond,  or  the  sending  of  a  deputy,  which 
will  eclipse  it,  if  peace  follow,  I  think  unseasona- 
ble. Lastly,  I  hold  still  my  opinion,  both  for 
your  better  information,  and  your  fuller  declara- 
tion of  your  care,  and  evermore  meriting  service, 
that  your  lordship  have  a  set  conference  with  the 
persons  I  named  in  my  former  writing.  I  rest. 
At  your  lordship's  service, 

Fr.  Bacon. 


ANOTHER  TO  THE  EARL  BEFORE  H10  GOING  TO 
IRELAND. 

Mt  SntOULAR  GOOD  LoRD, 

Your  note  of  my  silence  in  your  occasions  hath 
made  me  set  down  these  few  wandering  lines,  as 
one  that  would  say  somewhat,  and  can  say  nothing 
touching  your  lordship's  intended  charge  for  Ire* 
land ;  which  my  endeavour  I  know  your  lordship 
will  accept  graciously  and  well,  whether  your 
lordship  take  it  by  the  handle  of  the  occasion 
ministered  from  yourself,  or  of  the  affection  from 
which  It  prooeedeth.    Your  lordship  is  designed 
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to  a  semoe  of  great  merit  and  great  peril ;  and 
at  the  greatnesa  of  the  peril  must  needs  include 
no  small  consequence  of  peril,  if  it  be  not  tem- 
perately governed;  so  all  immoderate  success 
extinguisheth  merit,  and  stirreth  up  distaste  and 
enrj,  the  assured  forerunner  of  whole  changes  of 
peril.  But  I  am  at  the  last  point  first,  some  good 
spirit  leading  my  pen  to  presage  your  lordship's 
aoocess ;  wherein  it  is  true,  I  am  not  without  my 
oracle  and  diyinations,  none  of  them  superstitious, 
and  yet  not  all  natural :  for,  first,  looking  into  the 
eonrse  of  God's  proridence  in  things  now  depend- 
ing, and  calling  into  consideration  how  great 
things  God  hath  done  by  her  majesty,  and  for  her 
collect  he  hath  disposed  of  this  great  dissection 
in  Ireland,  whereby  to  give  an  urgent  occasion  to 
the  reduction  of  that  whole  kingdom,  as  upon  the 
rebellion  of  Desmond  there  ensued  the  reduction 
of  that  province.  Next,  your  lordship  goeth 
against  three  of  the  unluckiest  vices  of  all  other, 
disloyalty,  ingratitude,  and  insolence;  which 
three  offences  in  all  examples  have  seldom  their 
doom  adjourned  to  the  world  to  come.  Lastly,  he 
that  shall  have  had  the  honour  to  know  your  lord- 
ship inwardly,  as  I  have  had,  shall  find  **  bona 
exU,**  whereby  he  may  better  ground  a  divination 
of  good,  than  upon  the  dissection  of  a  sacrifice. 
But  that  part  I  leave,  for  it  is  fit  for  othera  to  be 
confident  upon  you,  and  you  to  be  confident  upon 
the  cause,  the  goodness  and  justice  whereof  is 
such  as  can  hardly  be  matched  in  any  example, 
it  being  no  ambitious  war  of  foreigners,  but  a 
recovery  of  subjects,  and  that  after  lenity  of  con- 
ditions often  tried ;  and  a  recovery  of  them  not 
only  to  obedience,  but  to  humanity  and  policy, 
from  more  than  Indian  barbarism.  There  is  yet 
another  kind  of  divination  familiar  in  roattera  of 
state,  being  Uiat  which  Demosthenes  so  often 
relieth  upon  in  his  time,  where  he  saith,  that 
which  for  the  time  past  is  worat  of  all,  is  for  the 
time  to  come  the  best,  which  is,  that  things  go  ill 
not  by  accident  but  by  error;  wherein  though 
your  lordship  hath  been  a  waking  censor,  yet,  you 
must  look  for  no  other  now,  but  •«  medice,  cure 
teipsoro ;"  and  although  your  lordship  shall  not 
be  the  blessed  physician  that  cometh  to  the  de- 
elination  of  the  disease,  yet,  you  embrace  that  con- 
dition which  many  noble  spirits  have  accepted  for 
advantage,  which  is,  that  you  go  upon  tiie  greater 
peril  of  your  fortune,  and  the  less  of  your  reputa- 
tion ;  and  so  the  honour  eountervaileth  the  adven- 
ture; of  which  honour  your  lordship  is  in  no 
•mall  possession,  when  that  her  majesty,  known 
to  be  one  of  the  most  judicious  princes  in  discern- 
ing of  spirits  that  ever  governed,  hath  made  choice 
of  yoo  merely  out  of  her  royal  judgment,  (her 
affection  inclining  rather  to  continue  your  attend- 
anee,)  into  whose  hands  and  trust  to  put  the  com^ 
oiandment  and  conduct  of  so  great  forees,  the 
gathering  in  the  fruit  of  so  great  charge,  the  exe- 
tnAoB  of  so  many  eooneils,  the  fsdeemingof  the 


defaults  of  so  many  former  governois,  and  th* 
clearing  the  glory  of  so  many  happy  yeare'  reigSt 
only  in  this  part  excepted.  Nay,  farther,  how  far 
forth  the  peril  of  that  state  is  interlaced  wiUi  the 
peril  of  England ;  and,  therefore,  how  great  the 
honour  is  to  keep  and  defend  the  approaches  of 
this  kingdom,  I  hear  many  discourse;  and  indeed 
there  is  a  great  difference,  whether  the  tortoise 
gather  herself  into  her  shell  hurt  or  unhurt ;  and 
if  any  man  be  of  opinion,  that  the  nature  of  an 
enemy  doth  extenuate  the  honour  of  a  servieet 
being  but  a  rebel  and  a  savage,  I  differ  from  him ; 
for  I  see  the  justest  triumphs  that  the  Romans  in 
their  greatest  greatness  did  obtain,  and  that 
whereof  the  emperore  in  their  styles  took  addi- 
tions and  denominations,  were  of  such  an  enemy ; 
that  is,  people  barbarous,  and  not  reduced  to 
civility,  magnifying  a  kind  of  lawless  liberty, 
prodigal  of  life,  hardened  in  body,  fortified  in 
woods  and  bogs,  placing  both  justice  and  fecility 
in  the  sharpness  of  their  swords.  Such  were  the 
Germans  and  ancient  Britons,  and  divere  others. 
Upon  which  kind  of  people,  whether  the  victory 
be  a  conquest,  or  a  reconquest  upon  a  rebellion  or 
revolt,  it  made  no  difference  that  ever  I  could  find, 
in  honour.  And,  therefore,  it  is  not  the  enriching 
the  predatory  war  that  hath  the  pre-eminence  in 
honour;  else  should  it  be  more  honour  to  bring  in 
a  carrack  of  rich  burden,  than  one  of  the  twelve 
Spanish  aposties.  But  then  this  nature  of  people 
doth  yield  a  higher  point  of  honour  (considering 
in  truth  and  substence)  than  any  war  can  yield 
which  should  be  achieved  against  a  civil  enemy, 
if  the  end  may  bo — «*  pacique  imponere  morem,'' 
to  replant  and  refound  the  policy  of  that  nation, 
to  which  nothing  is  wanting  but  a  just  and  civil 
government.  Which  design,  as  it  doth  descend 
to  you  from  your  noble  fa^er,  (who  lost  his  life 
in  that  action,  though  he  paid  tribute  to  natore, 
and  not  to  fortone,)  so  I  hope  your  lordship  shall 
be  as  fatel  a  captain  to  this  war,  as  Africanus  was 
to  the  war  of  Carthage,  after  that  both  his  uncle 
and  his  father  had  lost  their  lives  in  Spain  in  the 
same  war. 

Now,  although  it  be  true,  that  these  things 
which  I  have  writ  (being  but  representetiona 
unto  your  lordship  of  the  honour  and  appearance 
of  success  and  enterprise)  be  not  much  to  the 
purpose  of  my  direction,  yet,  it  is  that  which  is 
best  to  me,  being  no  man  of  war,  and  ignorant  in 
the  particulara  of  state:  for  a  man  may  by  the 
eye  set  up  the  white  right  in  the  midst  of  the  butt, 
though  he  be  no  areher.  Therefore  I  will  only 
add  this  wish,  according  to  the  English  phrase, 
which  termeth  a  well-wishing  advice  a  wishf 
that  your  lordship  in  this  whole  action,  looking 
forward,  set  down  this  position;  that  merit  is 
worthier  than  fame;  and  looking  back  hither, 
would  remember  this  text,  that  •«  obedience  it 
better  than  sacrifice.*'  For  designing  to  fame 
and  glory  may  make  your  lordship,  in  the  advm 
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tBie  of  jmB  pefMB,  to  he  Tdiant  as  a  pri¥ate 
■oldier,  rather  tliaa  u  a  general ;  it  may  naka 
yoQ  in  your  ooniBandiiiants  rather  to  be  griaciooa 
than  disciplinary ;  it  may  malM  you  preas  action, 
in  the  respect  of  the  great  expectation  conceiTed, 
rather  hastily  than  seasonably  and  safely ;  it  may 
make  yoa  seek  rather  to  achieye  the  war  by  force, 
than  by  miztore  of  practice ;  it  may  make  yoa 
(if  God  shall  send  yon  prosperons  beginnings) 
rather  seek  the  fraition  of  the  honour,  than  the 
perfection  of  the  work  in  hand*  And  for  yoor 
proceeding  like  a  good  Protestant,  (upon  warrant, 
and  not  upon  good  intention,)  yoar  lordship 
knoweth,  in  yoor  wisdom,  that  as  it  is  most  fit 
for  yon  to  desire  conTenient  liberty  of  instraction, 
so  it  is  no  less  fit  for  yon  to  obserre  the  doe 
limits  of  them,  remembering  that  the  exceeding 
of  them  may  not  only  procure  (in  case  of  adTcrae 
accident)  a  dangerous  disayow,  but  also  (in  case 
of  prosperous  success)  be  subject  to  interpreta- 
tion, as  if  all  was  not  referred  to  the  right  end. 

Thus  I  haye  presumed  to  write  these  few  lines 
to  your  lordship,  **  in  methodo  igrnorantie,**  which 
is,  when  a  man  speaketh  of  any  subject  not 
according  to  the  parts  of  the  matter,  but  accord- 
ingr  to  the  model  of  his  own  knowledge :  and 
most  humbly  desire  your  lordship,  that  the  weak- 
ness thereof  may  be  supplied  in  yoor  lordship,  by 
a  benign  acceptation,  as  it  is  in  me  by  my  best 
wishing. 

Fr.  BjLOoir. 


aim  PRAlfCIS  BAOON,  TO  THK  EARL  OP  I88BX 
AFTSR  ma  ENLABGBMBNT. 

Mt  Loan, 

No  man  can  expound  my  doings  better  than 
your  lordship,  which  makes  me  need  to  say  the 
less;  only  I  humbly  pray  yon  to  belieye  that  I 
aspire  to  the  conscience  and  commendation  of 
••  bonus  ciyis*'  and  **  bonus  yir  ;'*  and  that  though 
I  loye  some  things  better,  I  confess,  that  I  loye  your 
lordship ;  yet,  I  loye  few  persons  better,  both  lor 
gratitude's  sake,  and  for  yirtues,  which  cannot 
hurt,  but  by  accident.  Of  which  my  good  affec- 
tion it  may  please  yoor  lordship  to  assure  your- 
self, of  all  the  true  effects  and  offices  that  I  can 
yield:  for  as  I  was  oyer  sorry  yoor  lordship 
should  fiy  with  waxen  wings,  doubting  loaras^s 
fortune;  so,  for  the  growing  up  of  yoor  own 
Ibathera,  be  they  ostriches  or  other  kind,  no  man 
shall  be  more  glad;  and  this  is  the  axle-tree, 
whereupon  I  haye  turned,  and  shall  torn.  Which 
Haying  already  signified  onto  you  by  some  near 
•aeans,  haying  so  fit  a  messenger  for  mine  own 
letter,  I  thought  good  to  redouble  also  by  writinf . 
And  so  I  commend  you  to  God's  protection. 
From  Gray's  Inn,  etc. 

Fb«  Bacoh. 

JSIfM.!«N. 


eiS  FRANCIS  BACON  IN  BBOOMMBNDATI'IN  OF 
HIS  SERVICE  TO  THE  EARL  OF  NORTHUMBER- 
LAND, A  FEW  DAYS  BEFORE  QUEEN  ELIZA. 
BETH'S  DEATH. 

May  it  plbask  your  oood  Losdship. 

As  the  time  of  sowing  of  seed  is  known,  bnt 
the  time  of  coming  up  and  disclosing  is  casoal, 
or  according  to  the  season;  so  I  am  a  witness  to 
myself,  that  there  hath  been  coyered  in  my  mind 
a  long  time  a  seed  of  affection  and  zeal  towards 
your  lordship,  sown  by  the  estimation  of  yonr 
yirtues,  and  your  particular  honoura  and  fayours, 
to  my  brother  deceased,  and  to  myself;  which 
seed  still  springing,  now  burateth  forth  into  this 
profession.  And,  to  be  plain  with  your  lordship, 
it  is  yery  true,  and  no  winds  or  noises  of  ciyil 
mattera  can  blow  this  out  of  my  head  or  heart, 
that  your  great  capacity  and  loye  towards  stadies 
and  contemplations,  of  a  higher  and  worthier 
nature  than  popular,  a  nature  rare  in  the  world, 
and  in  a  person  of  your  lordship's  quality  almost 
singular,  is  to  me  a  great  and  chief  motiye  to 
draw  my  affection  and  admiration  towards  yon : 
and,  therefore,  good  my  lord,  if  I  may  be  of  any 
use  to  your  lordship  by  my  head,  tongue,  pen, 
means,  or  friends,  I  humbly  pray  you  to  hold  me 
your  own :  and  herewithal,  not  to  do  so  much  di^ 
adyantage  to  my  good  mind,  nor  partly,  to  yoor 
own  worth,  as  to  conceiye,  that  this  commenda- 
tion of  my  humble  senrice  produceth  out  of  any 
straits  of  my  occasions,  but  merely  out  of  an 
election,  and  indeed,  the  fulness  of  my  heart. 
And  so,  wishing  your  lordship  all  prosperity,  I 
eontinne.  -— ^ 


SIR  FRANaS  BACON    TO  MR.   ROBERT    KBMPB, 
UPON  THE  DEATH  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

Mr.  Ksmfb,  this  alteration  is  so  great,  as  yon 
might  justly  conceiye  some  coldness  of  my  affee- 
tion  towards  you,  if  you  should  hear  nothing  from 
me,  I  Hying  in  this  place.  It  is  in  yain  to  tail 
you,  with  what  a  wonderful*  still  and  calm  this 
wheel  is  turned  round,  which,  whether  it  be  a 
remnant  of  her  felicity  that  is  gone,  or  a  fruit  of 
his  reputation  that  is  coming,  I  will  not  dete»- 
mine ;  fy,  I  cannot  but  diyide  myself,  between 
her  memory  and  his  name.  Yet,  we  account  it 
but  as  a  feir  mom  before  sonrising,  before  kis 
msjesty's  presence ;  though,  for  my  part,  I  see 
not  whence  any  weather  ahould  arise.  Ths 
Papists  are  eontained  with  fear  enough,  and  hope 
loo  much.  The  French  is  thought  to  turn  his 
practice  upon  procuring  some  disturbance  io 
Scotland,  where  crowns  msy  do  wonders.  But 
this  day  is  so  weleosM  to  the  nation,  and  ths  time 
so  short,  as  I  do  not  fesr  the  efiect.  My  Loid  of 
Southampton  expeeteth  relesse  by  the  next  de- 
spatch, and  is  alresdy  mneh  yisiled,  and  much 
well  wished.  There  is  sontinnsl  posting,  by 
Bion  of  good  fRslity  towards  ths  king,  ths  nihm. 
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I  lidnkt  beeaiiM  Ait  springrtiine  it  is  bat  a  kind 
•f  sport.  It  is  lioped,  that  as  the  state  here  hath 
peribmied  the  part  of  good  attorneys,  to  deliTer 
tfie  king  quiet  possession  of  his  kingdom;  so  the 
king  will  tedeliver  them  quiet  possession  of  their 
places,  rather  filling  plaees  yoid,  than  remoTing 
Ben  placed. 

So,  etc. 


■B  FRANCI9  BACON  TO  MK.  DAVID  FOULE8  IN 
SCOTLAND,  UPON  THB  ENTRANCE  OF  HIS  MA- 
JESTY'S  REIGN. 

Sir,  the  occasion  awaketh  in  me  the  remem- 
brance of  the  constant  and  mutual  good  offices 
which  passed  between  my  good  brother  and 
yourself;  whereunto,  as  you  know,  I  was  not 
altogether  a  stranger,  though  the  time  and  design 

!as  between  bretfiren)  made  me  more  reserved, 
lutwell  do  I  bear  in  mind  the  great  opinion 
which  my  brother  (whose  Judgrment  I  much 
reyerence)  would  often  express  to  me  of  the  extra- 
ordinary sufficiency,  dexterity,  and  temper,  which 
he  had  found  in  you,  in  the  business  and  service 
<Mhe  king  our  sovereign  lord.  This  latter  bred 
in  me  an  election,  as  the  former  grave  an  induce- 
ment, for  me  to  address  myself  to  you,  and  to 
make  this  signification  of  my  desire,  towards  a 
motoal  entertainment  of  good  affection  and  cor- 
nspondenoe  between  us,  hoping  that  some  good 
efieet  may  result  of  it,  towards  the  king's  service, 
and  that  for  our  particulars,  though  occasion  give 
you  the  precedence,  of  furthering  my  being  known 
by  good  note  unto  the  king;  so,  no  long  time  will 
intercede,  before  I,  on  my  part,  shall  have  some 
means  given  to  requite  your  favours,  and  verify 
iroar  oomroendation.  And  so,  with  my  loving 
commendations,  (good  Mr.  Foules,)  I  leave  you 
to  God*s  goodness. 
Mob  Oray'i  Inn,  thto  iSCli  of  March. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  SIR  ROBERT  CECIL,  AF- 
TER DEFEAT  OF  THE  SPANIARDS  IN  IRELAND, 
FOR  REDUCING  THAT  KINGDOM  TO  aviLITY, 
WITH  SOME  REASONS  ENCLOSED. 

It  mat  plbasb  tour  Honour, 

As  one  that  wisheth  you  all  increase  of  honour, 
and  as  one  that  cannot  leave  to  love  the  state, 
what  interest  soever  I  have,  or  may  come  to  have 
in  it,  and  as  one  that  now  this  dead  vacation  time 
have  some  leisure  «« ad  aliud  agendum,"  I  will 
presome  to  propound  onto  you  that  which,  though 
yoo  cannot  but  see,  yet  I  know  not  whether  you 
apprshend  and  esteem  it  in  so  high  a  degree  that 
is,  for  the  best  action  of  importation  to  yourself, 
of  sound  honour  and  merit  to  her  m^esty,  and 
this  crown,  without  ventosity  or  popularity,  that 
the  riches  of  any  occasion,  or  the  tide  of  any  op« 

Vol.  UI.-^ 


portunity  can  possibly  minister  or  ofifer.  And 
that  is,  the  causes  of  Ireland,  if  they  be  taken  by 
the  right  handle :  for  if  the  wound  be  not  ripped 
up  again,  and  come  to  a  festered  sense,  by  new 
foreign  succonrs,  I  think  that  no  physician  will  go 
on  much  with  letting  blood  «Mn  declinations 
morbi,**  but  will  intend  to  purge  and  corroborate. 
To  which  purpose  I  send  yon  mine  opinion,  with- 
out labour  of  words  in  the  enclosed,  and  sure  I 
am,  that  if  you  shall  enter  into  the  matter  accord- 
ing to  the  vivacity  of  your  own  spirit,  nothing 
can  make  unto  you  a  more  gainful  return ;  for 
you  shall  make  the  queen's  felicity  complete, 
which  now  (as  it  is)  is  incomparable;  ahd  for 
yourself,  you  shall  make  yourself  as  good  a  par 
triot  as  you  are  thought  a  politic,  and  to  have  no 
less  generous  ends  than  dexterous  delivery  of 
yourself  towards  your  ends;  and  as  well  to  have 
true  arts  and  grounds  of  government,  as  the  fa- 
cility and  felicity  of  practice  and  negotiation; 
and  to  be  as  well  seen  in  the  periods  and  tides  of 
estates,  as  in  your  own  circle  and  way ;  than  the 
which  I  suppose  nothing  can  be  a  better  addition 
and  accumulation  of  honour  unto  you. 

This,  I  hope,  I  may  in  privateness  write,  either 
as  a  kinsman,  that  may  be  bold,  or  as  a  scholai; 
that  hath  liberty  of  discourse,  without  committing 
of  any  absurdity.  If  not,  I  pray  your  honour  to 
believe,  I  ever  loved  her  majesty  and  the  state, 
and  now  love  yourself;  and  there  is  never  any 
vehement  love  without  some  absurdity,  as  the 
Spaniard  well  saith, «« desuario  con  la  calentura.*' 
So,  desiring  your  honour's  pardon,  I  ever  con- 
tinue, etc. 

Fr.  Bacon. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  LORD  TREASURER, 
TOUCHING  HIS  SPEECH  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

It  may  please  tour  good  Lordship, 

I  was  sorry  to  find  by  your  lordship's  speech 
yesterday,  that  my  last  speech  in  Parliament 
delivered  in  discharge  of  my  conscience,  my  duty 
to  God,  her  majesty,  and  my  country,  was  offen- 
sive :  if  it  were  misreported,  I  would  be  glad  to 
attend  your  lordship,  to  disavow  any  thing  I  said 
not;  if  it  were  misconstrued,  I  would  be  glad  to 
expound  my  words,  to  exclude  any  sense  I  meant 
not;  if  my  heart  be  misjudged  by  imputation  of 
popularity,  or  opposition,  I  have  great  wrong, 
and  the  greater,  because  the  manner  of  my  speech 
did  most  evidently  show  that  I  spake  most  sim- 
ply, and  only  to  satisfy  my  conscience,  and  not 
with  any  advantage  or  policy  to  sway  the  case, 
and  my  terms  carried  all  signification  of  duty  and 
zeal  towards  her  majesty  and  he  service.  It  is  very 
true,  that  from  the  beginning,  whatsoever  was  a 
double  subsidy  I  did  wish  might  for  precedent's 
sake  appear  to  be  extraordinary,and  for  discontent's 
sake  might  not  have  been  levied  upon  the  poorer 
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sort,  though  otherwise  I  wbhed  it  as  rising  as  I 
think  this  will  prove,  or  more.  This  was  my 
anindy  I  confess  it :  and  therefore  I  most  humbly 
pray  your  lordship,  first,  to  continue  me  in  your 
own  good  opinion,  and  then,  to  perform  the  part 
of  an  honourable  good  friend,  towards  your  poor 
senrant  and  ally,  in  drawing  her  majesty  to  accept 
of  the  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  my  xeal,  and  to 
hold  me  in  her  majesty's  favour,  which  is  to  me 
dearer  than  my  life,  and  so,  etc. 

Your  lordship's  most  humble  in  all  duty. 
Fr.  Bacon. 


A  LETTER  TO  MR.  MATTHEW,  UPON  SENDING  HIS 
BOOK  DE  8APIENT1A  VETERUM. 

Mr.  Matthkw, 

I  do  very  heartily  thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
the  24th  of  August,  from  Salamanca ;  and  in  re- 
compense thereof,  I  send  you  a  little  work  of 
mine,  that  hath  begun  to  pass  the  world.  They 
tell  me  my  Latin  is  turned  into  silver,  and  become 
current.  Had  you  been  here  you  had  been  my 
inquisitor,  before  it  came  forth.  But  I  think  the 
greatest  inquisitor  in  Spain  will  allow  it.  But 
one  thing  you  must  pardon  me,  if  I  make  no  haste 
to  believe,  that  the  world  should  be  grown  to 
such  an  ecstasy,  as  to  reject  truth  in  philosophy, 
because  the  author  dissenteth  in  religion;  no 
more  than  they  do  by  Aristotle,  or  Averrois.  My 
great  work  goeth  forward,  and  afVer  my  manner,  I 
alter  even  when  I  add  :  so  that  nothing  is  finished 
till  ail  be  finished.  This  I  have  written  in  the 
midst  of  a  term  and  parliament,  thinking  no  time 
so  prcMous,  but  that  I  should  talk  of  these  mat- 
ters with  so  good  and  dear  a  friend.  And  so, 
with  my  wonted  wishes,  I  leave  you  to  God's 
goodness. 
From  Oray'i  Inn,  Febr.  17,  lAlO. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KING,  TOUCHING  MATTER  OF 
REVENUE  AND  PROFIT. 

It  mat  plkasc  tour  Majestt, 

I  may  remember  what  Tacitus  saith,  by  occa- 
sion that  Tiberius  was  often  and  long  absent  from 
Rome, «« in  Urbe,  et  parva  et  magna  negotia  im- 
peratorem  simul  prerount"  But  saith  he,  «Mn 
Uecessu,  dimissis  rebus  minoris  momenti,  sum- 
mae  rerura  magnarum  magis  agitantur."  This 
maketh  me  think,  it  shall  be  no  incivility  to  trouble 
your  majesty  with  business,  during  your  abode 
from  London,  knowing  your  majesty's  meditations 
are  the  principal  wheel  of  your  estate,  and  being 
warranted  by  a  former  commandment,  which  I 
rsisetved  from  you. 

i  do  now  only  send  your  msjesty  these  papers 


enclosed,  because  I  greatly  desire  so  far  forth  t» 
preserve  my  credit  with  you,  as  thus :  that  whereat 
lately  (perhaps  out  of  too  much  desire,  which  in* 
doceth  too  much  belief)  I  was  bold  to  say,  that  I 
thought  it  as  easy  for  your  majesty  to  come  out  of 
want,  as  to  go  forth  of  your  gallery,  your  majesty 
would  not  take  me  for  a  dreamer,  or  a  projector* 
I  send  your  majesty  therefore  some  grounds  of 
my  hopes.  And  for  that  paper  which  I  have 
gathered  of  increasements  «« speratc :"  I  beseech 
you  to  give  me  leave  to  think,  that  if  any  of  the 
particulars  do  fail,  it  will  be  rather  for  want  of 
workmanship  in  those  that  shall  deal  in  them, 
than  want  of  materials  in  the  things  themselves* 
The  other  paper  hath  many  discarding  cards;  and 
I  send  it  chiefly,  that  your  majesty  may  be  the 
less  surprised  by  projectors,  who  pretend  some- 
times great  discoveries  and  inventions,  in  things 
that  have  been  propounded  and  perhaps  after  a 
better  fashion,  long  since.  God  Almighty  pre* 
serve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  roost  humble  and 

devoted  servant  and  subject. 
April  S5,  leio. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KING,  TOUCHING  THE  LORD 
CHANCELLOR'S  PLACE. 

It  mat  plbasb  tour  most  bxcellent  Majesty* 

Your  worthy  chancellor,  I  fear,  goeth  his  last 
day.  God  hath  hitherto  used  to  weed  out  such 
servants  as  grew  not  fit  for  your  majesty,  but  now 
he  hath  gathered  to  himself  a  true  sage  or  salvia 
out  of  your  garden ;  but  your  majesty's  service 
must  not  be  mortal. 

Upon  this  heavy  accident,  I  pray  your  majesty, 
in  all  humbleness  and  sincerity,  to  give  me  leave 
to  use  a  few  words.  I  must  never  forget,  when  I 
moved  your  majesty  for  the  attorney's  place,  it 
was  your  own  sole  act;  more  than  that,  Somerset* 
when  he  knew  your  majesty  had  resolved  it,  thrust 
himself  into  the  business  for  a  fee.  And  there- 
fore I  have  no  reason  to  pray  to  saints. 

I  shall  now  again  make  obligation  to  your  ma- 
jesty, first,  of  my  heart,  then,  of  my  service, 
thirdly,  of  my  place  of  attorney,  which  I  think  is 
honestly  worth  J66000  per  annum,  and,  fourthly, 
of  my  place  of  the  Star  Chamber,  which  is  worth 
JS1600  per  annum ;  and  with  the  favour  and  coun« 
tenance  of  a  chancellor,  much  more. 

I  hope  I  may  be  acquitted  of  presumption,  if  I 
think  of  it,  both  because  my  father  had  the  place, 
which  is  some  civil  inducements  to  my  desire; 
and  I  pray  God  your  majesty  may  have  twenty  no 
worse  years  in  your  greatness,  than  Queen  Eliza- 
beth had  in  her  model,  (after  my  father's  placing,) 
and  chiefly,  because,  if  the  chancellor's  place 
went  to  the  law,  it  was  ever  conferred  upon  some 
of  the  learned  counsel,  and  never  upon  a  judge* 
For  Audley  was  raised  from  king's  sergeant,  my 
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iktlier  from  attorney  of  the  wan,  Bromley  from 
aoHcitor,  Puckeringr  from  sergeant,  Egerton  from 
matter  of  the  rolls,  haTing  newly  left  the  attor- 
ney's place.  Now  I  beseech  your  majesty,  let 
me  put  you  the  present  case  truly.  If  you  take 
my  Lord  Coke,  this  will  follow :  first,  your  ma- 
jesty shall  put  an  orerruling  nature  into  an  over- 
mling  place,  which  may  breed  an  extreme ;  next, 
yoQ  shall  blunt  his  industries  in  matter  of  finances, 
which  seemeth  to  aim  at  another  place.  And, 
lastly,  popular  men  are  no  sure  mounters  for  your 
majesty's  saddle.  If  you  take  my  Lord  Hubbard, 
you  shall  have  a  judge  at  the  upper  end  of  your 
eouncil-board,  and  another  at  the  lower  end; 
whereby  your  majesty  will  find  your  prerogative 
pent.  For,  though  there  should  be  emulation  be- 
tween them,  yet  as  legists  they  will  agree,  in 
magnifying  that  wherein  they  are  best,  he  is  no 
statesman,  but  an  economist,  wholly  for  himself. 
So  as  your  majesty  (more  than  an  outward  form) 
will  find  little  help  in  him,  for  the  business.  If 
you  take  my  Lord  of  Canterbury,  I  will  say  no 
more,  but  the  chancellor's  place  requires  a  whole 
man.  And  to  have  both  jurisdictions,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  in  that  height,  is  fit  but  for  a  king. 

For  myself,  I  can  only  present  your  majesty 
with  **  gloria  in  obsequio ;"  yet  I  dare  promise, 
that  if  I  sit  in  that  place,  your  business  shall  not 
make  such  short  terms  upon  you,  as  it  doth  ;  but 
when  a  direction  is  once  given,  it  shall  be  pursued 
and  performed ;  and  your  majesty  shall  only  be 
troubled  with  the  true  care  of  a  king,  which  is  to 
think  what  you  would  have  done  in  chief,  and  not 
how,  for  the  passages. 

I  do  presume,  also,  in  respect  of  my  father's 
memory,  and  that  I  have  been  always  gracious  in 
the  Lower  House,  I  haye  interest  in  the  gentle- 
men of  England,  and  shall  be  able  to  do  some 
good  effect,  in  rectifying  that  body  of  Parliament 
men,  which  is  «*  cardo  rerom."  For,  let  me  tell 
your  majesty,  that  that  part  of  the  chancellor's 
place,  which  is  to  judge  in  equity,  between  party 
and  party,  that  same  ••regnnm  judiciale,"  (which, 
since  my  father's  time,  is  but  too  much  enlarged,) 
eoncerneth  your  majesty  least,  more  than  the  ac- 
quitting your  conscience  for  j  ustice.  But  it  is  the 
other  parts  of  a  moderator,  amongst  your  council, 
of  an  overseers  over  your  judges,  of  a  planter  of 
fit  justices,  and  goTemors  in  the  country,  that  im- 
porteth  your  affairs  in  these  times  most. 

I  will  add  also,  that  I  hope,  by  my  care,  the 
inventive  part  of  your  council  will  be  strength- 
ened, who  now,  commonly,  do  exercise  rather 
their  judgments  than  their  inventions :  and  the 
ioyentive  part  coroeth  from  projectors,  and  private 
men,  which  cannot  be  so  well ;  in  which  kind  my 
Lord  of  Salisbury  had  a  good  method,  if  his  ends 
had  been  upright. 

To  eonclude,  if  I  were  the  man  I  would  be,  I 
•hould  hope,  that  as  your  majesty  hath  of  late  won 
hearts  by  depressing,  you  should  in  this  leese  no 


hearts  by  advancing.  For  I  see  your  people  can 
better  skill  of  ««concretum"  than  *«abstractum/' 
and  that  the  waves  of  their  affections  flow  rather 
after  persons  thsn  things.  So  that  acts  of  this 
nature  (if  this  were  one)  do  more  good  than 
twenty  bills  of  grace. 

If  God  call  my  lord,  the  warrants  and  commis- 
sions which  are  requisite  for  the  taking  the  seal, 
and  for  the  working  with  it,  and  for  the  reviving 
of  warranu  under  his  hand,  which  die  with  him, 
and  the  like,  shall  be  in  readiness.  And  in  this 
time  presseth  more,  because  it  is  the  end  of  a  term, 
and  almost  the  beginning  of  the  circuits :  so  that 
the  seal  cannot  stand  still.  But  this  may  be  done, 
as  heretofore,  by  commission,  till  your  majesty 
hath  resolved  of  an  officer.  God  ever  preserve 
your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  subject, 

and  bounden  servant. 

Fttb.  IS,  leift. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KING,  OF  MT  LORD  CHANCEL- 
LOR'S AMENDMENT,  AND  THE  DIFFERENCE 
BEGUN  BETWEEN  THE  CHANCERY  AND  KING'S 
BENCH. 

It  mat  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty, 

I  do  find  (God  be  thanked)  a  sensible  amend- 
ment in  my  lord  chancellor;  I  was  with  him  yes- 
terday in  private  conference,  about  half  an  hour, 
and  this  day  again,  at  such  times  as  he  did  seal, 
which  he  endured  well  almost  the  space  of  an 
hour,  though  the  vapour  of  the  wax  be  offensive 
to  him.  He  is  free  from  a  fever,  perfect  in  his 
powers  of  memory  and  speech,  and  not  hollow  in 
his  voice  nor  looks.  He  hath  no  panting,  nor 
labouring  respiration,  neither  are  his  coughs  dry 
or  weak.  But  whosoever  thinketh  his  disease  to 
be  but  melancholy,  maketh  no  true  judgment  of 
it,  for  it  is  plainly  a  formed  and  deep  cough,  with 
a  pectoral  surcharge,  so  that,  at  times,  he  doth 
almost  •«  animam  agere."  I  forbear  to  advertise 
your  majesty  of  the  care  I  took  to  have  commis- 
sioners in  readiness,  because  Master  Secretary 
Lake  hath  let  me  understand  he  signified  as  much 
to  your  majesty.  But  I  hope  there  shall  be  no 
use  of  them  for  this  time. 

And,  ss  I  am  glad  to  advertise  your  majesty  of 
the  amendment  of  your  chancellor's  person,  so  I 
am  sorry  to  accompany  it  with  an  advertisement 
of  the  sickness  of  your  Chancery  Court;  though, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  that  cure  will  be  much 
easier  than  the  other.  It  is  true,  I  did  lately 
write  to  your  majesty,  that  for  the  matter  of  «^  ha* 
beas  corpora,"  (which  was  the  third  matter  in  law 
you  had  given  me  in  charge,)  I  did  think  the  coni« 
munion  of  service  between  my  lord  chancelloi^ 
and  my  lord  chief  justice,  in  the  great  business 
of  examination,  would  so  join  them,  as  they 
would  not  square  at  this  time.  But  pardon  me* 
I  humbly  pray  your  majesty,  if  I  have  too  re^ 
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sonable  thoaghts.  And  yet  that  which  happened 
the  last  day  of  the  term  concerning  certain  indict- 
ments, in  the  nature  of  premunire,  preferred  into 
&e  King's  Bench,  bat  not  found,  is  not  so  much 
as  is  noised  abroad,  though,  I  must  say,  it  was 
*«  omni  tempera  nimium,  et  hoc  tempore  alienum." 
And,  therefore,  I  beseech  your  majesty  not  to  giro 
any  belieying  ear  to  reports,  but  to  receive  the 
truth  from  me  that  am  your  attorney-general,  and 
ought  to  stand  indifferent  for  jurisdictions  of  all 
courts;  which,  I  account,  I  cannot  give  your 
majesty  now,  because  I  was  then  absent,  and  some 
are  now  absent,  which  are  properly  and  authenti- 
cally to  inform  me,  touching  that  which  passed. 
Neither  let  this  any  way  disjoint  your  other  busi- 
ness ;  for  there  is  a  time  for  all  things,  and  this 
very  accident  may  be  turned  to  good ;  not  that  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  same  cunning  maxim  of 
*«separa  et  impera,*'  which  sometimes  holdeth  in 
persons,  can  well  take  place  in  jurisdiction ;  but 
because  some  good  occasion  by  this  excess  may 
be  taken,  to  settle  that  which  would  have  been 
more  dangerous,  if  it  had  gone  on,  by  little  and 
little.    God  preserre  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  subject, 

and  most  bounden  servant. 
Feb.  15tb,  1015. 


yon,  and  long  and  happily  may  you  serre  bit 
majesty. 

Your  true  and  afiectionate  serrant. 
Feb.  10,1015. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Sir,  I  humbly  thank  you  for  your  inward  letter : 
I  haye  burned  it  as  you  commanded,  but  the  flame 
it  hath  kindled  in  me  will  never  be  extinguished. 


A  LBTTER  TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILUERS,  TOUCHING 
THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  COURTS  OF 
CHANCERY  AND  KINO'S  BENCH. 

Sir, 

I  received  this  morning  from  yon  two  letters 
by  the  same  bearer,  the  one  written  before  the 
other,  both  after  his  majesty  had  received  my 
last.  In  this  difference  between  the  two  courts 
of  Chancery  and  King's  Bench,  (for  so  I  had  rather 
take  it  at  this  time,  than  between  the  persons  of 
my  lord  chancellor,  and  my  lord  chief  justice,)  I 
marvel  not,  if  rumour  get  way  of  true  relation ; 
for  I  know  fame  hath  swift  wings,  especially  that 
which  hath  black  feathers;  but  within  these  two 
days  (for  sooner  I  cannot  be  ready)  I  will  write 
to  his  majesty  both  the  narrative  truly,  and  my 
opinion  sincerely,  taking  much  comfort,  that  I 
serve  such  a  king,  as  hath  God's  property,  in 
discerning  truly  of  men's  hearts.  I  purpose  to 
speak  with  my  lord  chancellor  this  day,  and  so  to 
exhibit  that  cordial  of  his  majesty's  grace,  as  I 
hope  this  other  accident  will  rather  rouse  and 
raise  his  spirits,  than  deject  him,  or  incline  him 
to  a  relapse;  mean  while,  I  commend  the  wit  of 
a  mean  man,  that  bM  this  other  day,. well,  (saith 
he,)  next  term  you  shall  have  an  old  man  come 
with  a  besom  of  wormwood  in  his  hand,  that  will 
sweep  away  all  this.  For  it  is  my  lord  chancel- 
Ifir's  fashion,  especially  towards  die  summer,  to 
earry  a  posy  of  wormwood.  I  write  this  letter  in 
baste,  to  return  the  messenger  with  it    God  keep 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KING,  CONCERNING 
THE  PR^MUNIRE  IN  THE  KING'S  BENCH 
AGAINST  THE  CHANCERY. 

It  MAT  PLBASB  YOUR  MOST  EXCELLKIIT  MaJESTY, 

1  was  yesterday  in  the  afternoon,  with  my  lord 
chancellor,  according  to  your  commandmenty 
which  I  received  by  the  Mr.  of  the  Horse,  and 
find  the  old  man  well  comforted,  both  towards 
God  and  towards  the  world.  And  the  same 
middle  comfort,  which  is  a  divine  and  humane, 
proceeding  from  your  majesty,  being  God's  lieu- 
tenant on  earth,  I  am  persuaded  hath  been  a  great 
cause,  that  such  a  sickness  hath  been  portable  to 
such  an  age.  I  did  not  fail  in  my  conjecture, 
that  this  business  of  the  Chancery  hath  stirred 
him.  He  showeth  to  despise  it,  but  yet  he  is 
full  of  it,  and  almost  like  a  young  duellist  that 
findeth  himself  behindhand. 

I  will  now  (as  your  majesty  requireth)  give 
you  a  true  relation  of  that  which  passed ;  neither 
will  I  decline  your  royal  commandment,  for  deli- 
vering my  opinion  also ;  though  it  be  a  tender 
subject  to  write  on.  But  I,  that  account  my  being 
but  an  accident  to  my  service,  will  neglect  no 
duty  upon  self-safety.  First,  it  is  necessary  I  let 
your  majesty  know  the  ground  of  the  difference 
between  the  two  courts,  that  your  majesty  may 
the  better  understand  the  narrative. 

There  was  a  statute  made  87  Ed.  3, 
Cap.  1,  which  (no  doubt)  in  t!ie  prin- 
cipal intention  thereof,  was  ordained 
against  those  that  sued  to  Rome,  wherein  there 
are  words  somewhat  general,  against  any  that 
questioneth  or  impeacheth  any  judgment  given  in 
the  king's  courts,  in  any  oUier  courts.  Upon 
these  doubtful  words  (other  courts)  the  contro- 
versy groweth;  for  the  sounder  interpretation 
taketh  them  to  be  meant  of  those  courts  which, 
though  locally  they  were  not  held  at  Rome,  or 
where  the  pope's  chair  was,  but  here  within  the 
realm,  yet  in  their  jurisdiction  had  their  depend- 
ency upon  the  court  of  Rome;  as  were  the  court 
of  Uie  legate  here,  and  the  courts  of  the  archbi- 
shops and  bishops,  which  were  then  but  subordi- 
nate judgment  seats,  to  that  high  tribunal  of 
Rome. 

And,  for  this  construction,  the  opposition  of  the 
words,  (if  they  be  well  observed)  between  the 
king's  courts  and  other  courts,  maketh  very  much : 
for  it  importeth  as  if  those  other  courts  were  not 


37  E.  3. 
Cap.  1. 
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Che  king**  eonrts.  Also  the  main  scope  of  the 
statute  fortifieth  the  same ;  and,  lastly*  the  prac- 
lifle  of  many  ages.  The  other  interpretation, 
which  eleareth  to  the  letter,  ezpoandeth  the 
ki]if*s  eoorts  to  be  the  courts  of  law  only,  and 
other  courts  to  be  courts  of  equity,  as  the  Chan* 
esry«  Exchequer  Chamber,  Duchy,  etc.,  though 
this  also  flieth  indeed  from  the  letter;  for  that  all 
these  are  the  king's  courts. 
^  11  .  There  is  also  another  statute,  which  is 
p    *  A     but  a  simple  prohibition,  and  not  with 

^'  *  a  penalty  of  premunire,  as  the  other  is, 
thai  after  judgments  giTen  in  the  king's  court, 
the  parties  shall  be  in  peace,  except  the  judgments 
he  undone,  by  error,  or  attaint,  which  is  a  legal 
form  of  reversal.  And  of  this  also,  I  hold  the 
•oonder  interpretation  to  be,  to  settle  possessions 
against  disturbances,  and  not  to  take  away 
remedy  in  equity,  where  those  judgrments  are 
obtained  «« ex  rigore  juris,*'  and  against  good  con- 
science. 

But  upon  these  two  statutes,  there  hath  been  a 
late  conceit  in  some,  that  if  a  judgment  pass  at 
the  common  law  against  any,  he  may  not  after 
sue  for  relief  in  Chancery ;  and  if  he  do,  both  he 
mnd  his  counsel,  and  his  solicitor,  yea,  and  the 
judge,  in  equity,  himself,  are  within  the  danger 
of  those  statutes.  There  your  majesty  hath  the 
tree  state  of  the  question,  which  I  was  necessarily 
to  show  you  first,  because  your  majesty  calleth 
for  this  relation,  not  as  news,  but  as  business. 
Now  to  the  historical  part;  it  is  the  course  of  the 
King's  Bench,  that  they  giye  in  charge  to  the 
grand  jury  oflfences  of  all  natures  to  be  presented 
within  Middlesex,  where  the  said  court  is;  and 
the  manner  is  to  enumerate  them,  as  it  were  in 
articles.  This  was  done  by  Justice  Crooke,  the 
Wednesday  before  the  term  ended:  and  that 
article,  •*  if  any  man  after  a  judgrment  given  had 
drawn  the  said  judgment  to  a  new  examination  in 
any  other  court,"  was  by  him  especially  given  in 
charge,  which  had  not  used  to  be  given  in  charge 
before.  It  is  true,  it  was  not  solemnly  dwelt 
upon,  but,  as  it  were,  thrown  in  amongst  the  rest. 

The  last  day  of  the  term  (and  that  which  all 
men  condemn,  the  supposed  last  day  of  my  lord 
chancellor's  life)  there  were  two  indictments  pre- 
ferred of  **  premunire,"  for  suing  in  Chancery 
after  judgment  at  common  law;  The  one  by 
Richard  Glandvile,  the  other  by  William  Allen ; 
the  former  against  Courtney,  the  party  in  Chan- 
eeiy,  Gibb,  the  counsellor,  and  Deuret,  the  clerk. 
The  latter  against  Alderman  Bowles,  and  Hum- 
fiey  Smith,  parties  in  Chancery,  Serjeant  Moore, 
the  counsellor,  Elias  Wood,  solicitor  in  the  cause, 
and  Sir  John  Tyndal,  master  of  the  Chancery,  and 
an  assessor  to  my  lord  chancellor.  For  the  cases 
themselves,  it  were  too  long  to  trouble  your  ma- 
jesty with  them ;  but  this  I  will  say,  if  tliey  were 
set  on  that  preferred  them,  they  were  the  worst 


workmen  that  ever  were  that  set  tliem  on;  foi^ 
there  could  not  have  been  chosen  two  such  causeSf 
to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  Chancery,  foi 
the  justness  of  the  decrees,  and  the  foulness  and 
scandal,  both  of  fact  and  person,  in  those  that 
impeach  the  decrees. 

The  grrand  jury,  consisting  (as  it  seemeth)  of 
very  substantial  and  intelligent  persons,  would 
not  find  the  bills,  notwithstanding  that  they  were 
much  clamoured  by  the  parties,  and  twice  sent 
back  by  the  court;  and,  in  conclusion,  resolutely 
17  of  19  found  an  **  Ignoramus ;"  wherein,  for  that 
time,  I  think  *«  Ignoramus"  was  wiser  than  those 
that  knew  too  much. 

Your  majesty  will  pardon  me,  if  I  be  sparing  in 
delivering  to  yon  some  other  cireumstances  of 
aggravation,  and  concurrences  of  some  like  mat^ 
tera  the  same  day,  as  if  it  had  been  some  fatal 
constellation.  They  be  not  things  so  sufiiciently 
tried,  as  I  dare  put  them  into  your  ear. 

For  my  opinion,  I  cannot  but  begin  with  this 
preface,  that  I  am  infinitely  sorry  that  your 
majesty  is  thus  to  put  to  salve  and  curs,  not  only 
accidents  of  time,  but  errore  of  servants.  For  I 
account  this  a  kind  of  sickness  of  my  Lord  Coke's 
that  comes  almost  in  as  ill  a  time,  as  the  sickness 
of  my  lord  chancellor.  And  as  I  think  it  was 
one  of  the  wisest  parts  that  ever  he  played,  when 
he  went  down  to  your  majesty  to  Royston,  and 
desired  to  have  my  lord  chancellor  joined  with 
him ;  so  this  was  one  of  the  weakest  parts  that 
ever  he  played,  to  make  all  the  world  perceive  that 
my  lord  chancellor  is  severed  from  him  at  this  time. 

But  for  that  which  may  concern  your  service, 
which  is  my  end,  (leaving  other  men  to  their  own 
ways:)  Firet,  my  opinion  is  plainly,  that  my 
Lord  Coke,  at  this  time,  is  not  to  be  disgraced, 
both  because  he  is  so  well  habituated  for  that  which 
remaineth  of  these  capital  causes,  and  also  for 
that  which  I  find  is  in  his  breast  touching  your 
finances,  and  matter  of  repair  of  your  estate. 
And  (if  I  might  speak  it)  as  I  think  it  were 
good  his  hopes  were  at  an  end  in  some  kind, 
so  I  could  wish  they  were  raised  in  some  other. 
On  the  other  side,  this  great  and  public  afifront, 
not  only  to  the  reverend  and  well-deserving  person 
of  your  chancellor,  (and  at  a  time  when  he  was 
thought  to  lie  a  dying,  which  was  barbarous,)  but 
to  your  high  court  of  Chancery,  (which  is  the 
court  of  your  absolute  power,)  may  not  (in  my 
opinion)  pass  lightly,  nor  end  only  in  some  formal 
atonement;  but  use  is  to  be  made  thereof,  for  the 
settling  of  your  authority,  and  strengthening 
of  your  prerogative,  according  to  the  rules  of 
monarohy.  Now  to  accommodate  and  reconcile 
these  advices,  which  seem  almost  opposite. 

First,  your  majesty  may  net  see  it  (though  I 

confess  it  be  suspicious)  that  my  Lord  Coke  was 

any  way  aforehand  privy  to  that  which  was  done, 

or  that  he  did  set  it  or  animate  it,  but  only  took 
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the  matter  as  it  came  before  him,  and  that  his 
error  was  only  that  at  such  a  time  he  did  not  divert 
it  In  some  good  manner. 

Second,  if  it  be  trae  (as  is  reported)  that  any  of 
the  paisne  jadgfes  did  stir  this  basiness,  or  that 
they  did  openly  revile  and  menace  the  Jury  for 
doing  their  conscience,  (as  they  did  honestly  and 
traly,)  I  think  that  jadge  is  worthy  to  lose  his 
place.  And,  to  be  plain  with  year  majesty,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  thing,  a  greater  **  Polycres* 
ton,  ad  malta  utile"  to  your  affairs,  than,  upon  a 
Just  and  fit  occasion,  to  make  some  example 
against  the  presumption  of  a  judge,  in  causes  that 
concern  your  majesty ;  whereby  the  whole  body 
of  those  magistrates  may  be  contained  to  better 
awe ;  and  it  may  be,  this  will  light  upon  no  unfit 
subject,  of  a  person  that  is  rude,  and  that  no  man 
cares  for. 

Thirdly,  if  there  be  no  one  so  much  in  fault, 
(which  I  cannot  yet  affirm,  either  way,  and  there 
must  be  a  just  ground,  God  forbid  else,)  yet  I 
should  think,  that  the  very  presumption  of  going 
so  far  in  so  high  a  cause  deserreth  to  have  that 
done,  which  was  done  in  this  very  case,  upon  the 
indictment  of  Serjeant  Heale,  in  Queen  Elisabeth's 
time,  that  the  judges  should  answer  it  upon  their 
knees  before  your  majesty,  or  your  council,  and 
receive  a  sharp  admonition ;  at  which  time  also, 
my  Lord  Wrey,  being  then  chief  justice,  slipped 
the  collar,  and  was  forborne. 

Fourthly,  for  the  persons  themselves,  Glanvile 
and  Allen,  which  are  base  fellows,  and  turbulent, 
I  think  there  will  be  discovered  and  proved  against 
them  (besides  the  preferring  of  the  bill)  such  com- 
bination and  contemptuous  speeches  ana  behaviour 
as  there  will  be  good  ground  to  call  them,  and  per^ 
haps  some  of  their  petty  counsellors  at  law,  into 
the  Star  Chamber. 

In  all  this  which  I  have  said,  your  majesty  may 
be  pleased  to  observe,  that  I  do  not  engage  you  I 
now  forbear.  But  two  things  I  wish  to  be  done ; 
the  one,  that  your  majesty  take  this  occasion  much 
in  the  main  point  of  the  jurisdiction,  for  which  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  reason,  which  to  redouble 
unto  all  your  judges  your  ancient  and  true  charge 
and  rule ;  that  you  will  endure  no  innovating  in  the 
point  of  jurisdiction :  but  will  have  every  court 
impaled  within  their  own  presidents,  and  not 
assume  to  themselves  new  powers,  upon  conceits 
and  inventions  of  law :  the  other  that  in  these 
high  causes,  that  touch  upon  state  and  monarchy, 
your  majesty  give  them  straight  charge,  that  upon 
any  occasions  intervenient,  hereafVer,  they  do  not 
make  the  vulgar  party  to  their  contestations,  by 
public  handling  them  before  they  have  consulted 
with  your  majesty,  to  whom  the  reglement  of 
those  things  appertaineth.  To  conclude,  I  am  not 
without  hope,  that  your  majesty's  managing  this 
business,  according  to  your  great  wisdom,  unto 
which  1  acknowledge  myself  not  worthy  to  be 


card-holder  or  candle*holder,  will  make  profit  of 
this  accident,  as  a  thing  of  God's  sending. 

Lastly,  I  may  not  forget  to  represent  to  your 
majesty,  that  there  is  no  thinking  of  srraignment 
until  these  things  be  somewhat  accommodated, 
and  some  outward  and  superficial  reconciliation, 
at  least,  made  between  my  lord  chancellor  and 
my  lord  chief  justice ;  for  this  accident  is  a  banquet 
to  all  Somerset's  friends.  But  this  is  a  thing  that 
fisilleth  out  naturally  of  itself,  in  respect  of  the 
judges  going  circuit,  and  my  lord  chancellor's  in- 
firmity, with  hope  of  recovery.  And  although 
this  protraction  of  time  may  breed  some  doubt  of 
mutability,  yet  I  have  lately  learned,  out  of  an 
excellent  letter  of  a  certain  king,  that  the  sun 
showeth  sometimes  watery  to  our  eyes,  but  when 
the  cloud  is  gone,  the  sun  is  as  before.  God  pre- 
serve your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  subject, 
and  most  bounden  servant. 

Febr.  91, 1C17. 

Your  majesty's  commandment  speaketh  for 
pardon  of  so  long  a  letter ;  which  yet  I  wish  may 
have  a  short  continuance,  and  be  punished  with 
fire. 


8IR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KING,  ITPON  80MB 
INCUNATION  OF  HI8  MAJESTY,  SIGNIFIED  TO 
Hm,  FOR  TUE  CHANCELLOR'S  PLACE. 

It  may  please  yodr  most  excellent  Majbst'/, 
The  last  day  when  it  pleased  your  majesty  to 
express  yourself  towards  me  in  favour,  far  above 
that  I  can  deserve,  or  could  expect,  I  was  sur- 
prised by  the  prince's  coming  in ;  I  most  humbly 
pray  your  majesty,  therefore,  to  accept  these  few 
lines  of  acknowledgment. 

I  never  had  great  thoughts  for  myself,  farther 
than  to  maintain  those  great  thouglits  which  I 
confess  I  have  for  your  service.  I  know  what 
honour  is,  and  I  know  what  the  times  are;  but  I 
thank  God  with  me  my  service  is  the  principal, 
and  it  is  far  from  roe,  under  honourable  pretences, 
to  cover  base  desires,  which  I  account  them  to  be, 
when  men  refer  too  much  to  themselves,  espe- 
cially serving  such  a  king,  I  am  afraid  of  nothing, 
but  that  the  master  of  the  horse,  your  excellent 
servant,  and  myself,  shall  fall  out  about  this,  who 
shall  hold  your  stirrup  best;  but  were  your  ma- 
jesty mounted,  and  seated  without  difliculties 
and  distaste  in  your  business,  as  I  desire  and  hope 
to  see  you,  I  should  *«ex  animo"  desire  to  spend 
the  decline  of  my  years  in  my  studies,  wherein 
also  I  should  not  forget  to  do  him  honour,  who, 
besides  his  active  and  politic  virtues,  is  the  best 
pen  of  kings,  and  much  more  the  best  subject  of 
a  pen.    God  ever  preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  subject, 
and  more  and  more  obliged  servant. 
April  1,  l«l«. 
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ilS  FRANCIS  BAC;ON  TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIER8, 
OP  ADVICE  CONCERNING  IRELAND,  FROM  GOR- 
BAMBURT  TO  WINDSOR. 

Sir, 

Because  I  am  ancertain  whether  his  majesty 
will  put  to  a  point  some  resolutions  touching 
Ireland,  now  at  Windsor :  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  attend  his  majesty  by  my  letter,  and  thereby  to 
Supply  my  absence,  for  the  renewing  of  some 
former  commissions  for  Ireland,  and  the  framing 
of  a  new  commission  for  the  wards,  and  the  alien- 
ations, which  appertain  properly  to  me,  as  his 
majesty's  attorney,  and  have  been  accordingly 
raferred  by  the  lords,  I  will  undertake  that  they 
are  prepared  with  a  greater  care,  and  better  appli- 
cation to  his  majesty's  service,  in  that  kingdom, 
than  heretofore  they  haye  been ;  and  therefore  of 
that  I  say  no  more.  And  for  the  instructions  of 
the  new  deputy,  they  have  been  set  down  by  the 
two  secretaries,  and  read  to  the  board,  and  being 
^ngs  of  an  ordinary  nature,  I  do  not  see  but  they 
nay  pass.  But  there  have  been  three  propositions 
•ad  councils  which  have  been  stirred,  which  seem 
lo  me  of  very  great  importance,  wherein  I  think 
myself  bound  to  deliver  to  his  majesty  my  advice, 
and  opinion,  if  they  should  now  come  in  ques- 
tion. The  first  is  touching  the  recusant  magis- 
trates  of  the  towns  of  Ireland,  and  the  common- 
alties themselves,  and  their  electors,  what  shall 
be  done ;  which  consultation  ariseth  from  the  late 
advertisements  from  the  two  lord  justices,  upon 
the  instance  of  the  two  towns.  Limerick  and  Kil- 
kenny ;  in  which  advertisements,  they  represent 
the  danger  only  without  giving  any  light  for  the 
remedy,  rather  warily  for  themselves,  than  agree- 
able  to  their  duties  and  places.  In  this  point,  I 
humbly  pray  his  majesty  to  i^member,  that  the 
refusal  is  not  of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  (which 
is  not  exacted  in  Ireland,)  but  of  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  which  cutteth  deeper  into  matter  of 
conscience. 

Also  that  his  majesty,  will  out  of  the  depth  of 
his  excellent  wisdom  and  providence,  think,  and 
as  it  were  calculate  with  himself,  whether  time 
will  make  more  for  the  cause  of  religion  in  Ire- 
land, and  be  still  more  and  more  propitious,  or 
whether  differing  remedies  will  not  make  the  case 
more  difficult.  For  if  time  give  his  majesty  the 
advantage,  what  needeth  precipitation  of  extreme .' 
remedies;  hut  if  the  time  will  make  the  case' 
more  desperate,  then  his  majesty  cannot  begin  too 
soon.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  time  will  open  and 
^litate  things  for  reformation  of  religion  there, 
and  not  shut  up  or  lock  out  the  same.  For,  first, 
the  plantations  going  on,  and  being  principally 
of  Protestants,  cannot  but  mate  the  other  party  in 
time.  Also  his  majesty's  caro  in  placing  good 
bishops,  and  good  divines;  in  amplifying  the 
college  there,  and  looking  to  the  education  of 
wards,  and  such  like ;  as  they  are  the  most  natural 
■,  so  are  tiiey  like  to  be  the  most  effectual 


and  happy,  for  the  weeding  out  of  Popery,  with« 
out  using  the  temporal  sword  ;  so  that  I  think  1 
may  truly  conclude,  that  the  ripeness  of  time  is 
not  yet  come. 

Therefore  my  advice  is,  in  all  humbleness,  that 
this  hazardous  course  of  proceeding  to  tender  the 
oath  to  the  magistrates  of  towns,  proceed  not,  but 
die  by  degrrees.  And  yet  to  preserve  the  author- 
ity and  reputation  of  the  former  council,  I  would 
have  somewhat  done,  which  is,  that  there  be  a 
proceeding  to  seizure  of  liberties,  but  not  by  any 
act  of  power,  but  by  «« quo  warranto,"  or  **  scire 
facias,"  which  is  a  legal  course,  and  will  be  the 
work  of  three  or  four  terms ;  by  which  time  the 
matter  will  be  somewhat  cool. 

But  I  would  not  (in  no  case)  that  the  proceed- 
ing should  be  with  both  the  towns  which  stand 
now  in  contempt,  but  with  one  of  them  only, 
choosing  that  which  shall  be  most  fit.  For,  if  his 
majesty  proceed  with  both,  then  all  the  towns 
that  are  in  the  like  case  will  think  it  a  common 
cause,  and  that  it  is  but  their  case  to-day,  and 
their  own  to-morrow.  But  if  his  majesty  proceed 
but  with  one,  the  apprehension  and  terror  will  not 
be  so  strong ;  for,  they  may  think,  it  may  be  their 
case  to  be  spared,  as  well  as  prosecuted.  And 
this  is  the  best  advice  that  I  can  give  to  his  map 
jesty,  in  this  strait;  and  of  this  opinion  seemed 
my  lord  chancellor  to  be. 

The  second  proposition  is  this,  it  ma>  be,  his 
majesty  will  be  moved  to  reduce  the  number  of 
his  council  of  Ireland  (which  is  now  almost 
fifty)  to  twenty,  or  the  like  number,  in  respect 
vhat  the  greatness  of  the  number  doth  both  imbase 
the  authority  of  the  council,  and  divulge  the  busi- 
ness. Nevertheless,  1  hold  this  proposition  to 
be  rather  specious,  and  solemn,  than  needful  at 
this  time ;  for  certainly  it  will  fill  the  state  full 
of  discontentment,  which,  in  a  growing  and  un- 
settled state,  ought  not  to  be.  This  I  could  wish, 
that  his  majesty  would  appoint  a  select  number 
of  counsellors  there,  which  might  deal  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  revenue,  (being  a  thing  not  to 
pass  through  too  many  hands;)  and  the  said 
selected  number  should  have  days  of  sitting  by 
themselves,  at  which  the  rest  of  the  council  should 
not  be  present;  which  being  once  settled,  then 
other  principal  business  of  state  may  be  handled 
at  these  sittings ;  and  so  the  rest  begin  to  be  dis- 
used, and  yet  retain  their  countenance,  witliout 
murmur,  or  disgrace. 

The  third  proposition,  as  it  is  moved,  seemeth 
to  be  pretty,  if  it  can  keep  promise ;  for  it  is  this, 
that  a  means  may  be  found  to  reinforce  his  ma- 
jesty's army  by  five  hundred,  or  a  thousand  men, 
and  that  without  any  penny  increase  of  charge. 
And  the  means  should  be,  that  there  should  ho.  a 
commandment  of  a  local  removing,  and  transferring 
some  companies  from  one  province  to  another, 
whereupon  it  is  supposed,  that  many  that  are 
planted  in  house  and  lands,  will  rather  lo^  tnor 
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•Qtartainment,  than  remove;  and  thereby  new 
men  may  have  their  pay,  yet,  the  old  be  mingled 
in  the  coantry,  for  the  strengrth  thereof.  In  this 
proposition  two  things  may  be  feared ;  the  one, 
discontent  of  those  that  shall  be  put  off;  the 
other,  that  the  companies  should  be  stuffed  with 
novices,  (tixones)  instead  of  •*  veterani."  I  wish, 
therefore,  that  this  proposition  be  well  debated, 
before  it  be  admitted.  Thus  having  performed 
that  which  duty  binds  me  to,  I  commend  yon  to 
God's  best  preservation. 

Your  most  devoted  and  honnden  servant. 
July  5,  leie. 


8IR  FRANCIS  BACON,  TO  THE  EARL  OF  NORTHUM- 
BERLAND. 

It  mat  plbasc  tour  Lordship, 

I  would  not  have  lost  this  journey ;  and  yet,  I 
have  not  that  I  went  for :  for  I  have  had  no  private 
conference  to  purpose  with  the  king,  no  more  hath 
almost  any  other  English ;  for  the  speech  of  his 
majesty  admitteth  with  some  nobleman,  is  rather 
matter  of  grace,  than  matter  of  business :  with 
the  attorney  he  spake,  urged  by  the  Treasurer  of 
Scotland,  but  no  more  than  needs  must.  After  I 
had  received  his  majesty's  first  welcome,  and  was 
promised  private  access,  yet,  not  knowing  what 
matter  of  service  your  lordship's  letter  carried, 
for  I  saw  it  not,  and  knowing  that  primeness  in 
advertisement  is  much,  I  chose  rather  to  deliver 
it  to  Sir  Thomas  Hoskins,  than  to  let  it  cool  in 
my  hands,  upon  expectation  of  access.  Your 
lordship  shall  find  a  prince  the  farthest  from  vain- 
glory that  may  be,  and  rather  like  a  prince  of  the 
ancient  form  than  of  the  latter  time ;  his  speeches 
swift  and  cursory,  and  in  the  full  dialect  of  his 
nation,  and  in  speeon  of  business  short,  in  speech 
of  discourse  large;  he  affecteth  populari^  by 
gracing  them  that  are  popular,  and  not  by  any 
fashions  of  his  own ;  he  is  thought  somewhat 
general  in  his  favours ;  and  his  virtue  of  access 
is  rather  because  he  is  much  abroad,  and  in  press, 
than  he  giveth  easy  audience :  he  haste neth  to  a 
mixture  of  both  kingdoms  and  nations,  faster 
perhapb  than  policy  will  well  bear.  I  told  your 
lordship  once  before  my  opinion,  that  methought 
his  majesty  rather  asked  counsel  of  the  time  past, 
than  of  the  time  to  come.  But  it  is  yt  early  to 
ground  any  settled  opinion.  For  other  particu- 
larities I  refer  to  conference,  having  in  these  gene- 
rals gone  farther  in  these  tender  arguments  than 
I  would  have  done,  were  not  the  bearer  hereof 
so  assured.    So  I  continue  your,  etc. 

Fr.  Bacon. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KING. 
Mat  IT  PLEASE  TOUR  MOST  EXCELLENT  MaJESTT, 

In  the  midst  of  my  misery,  which  is  rather 
assuaged  by  remembrance,  than  by  hope,  my 


chiefest  worldly  comfort  is,  to  think,  that  ainoa 
the  time  I  had  the  first  vote  of  the  Lower  House 
of  Parliament  for  commissioner  of  the  union; 
until  the  time  that  I  was  this  Parliament  chosen 
by  both  Houses,  for  their  messenger  to  your  ma- 
jesty in  the  petition  of  religion,  (which  two» 
were  my  first  and  last  services,)  I  was  evermore 
so  happy,  as  to  have  my  poor  services  graciously 
accepted  by  your  mijesty,  and  likewise  not  to 
have  had  any  of  them  miscarry  in  my  hands. 
Neither  of  which  points  I  can  any  ways  take  lo. 
myself,  but  ascribe  the  former  to  your  majesty's 
goodness,  and  the  latter  to  your  prudent  direc- 
tions, which  I  was  ever  careful  to  have,  and  keep» 
For,  as  I  have  oflen  said  to  your  majesty,  I  was 
towards  you  but  as  a  hucket,  and  a  cistern  to 
draw  forth,  and  conserve,  and  yourself  was  the- 
fountain.  Unto  this  comfort  of  nineteen  years 
prosperity,  there  succeeded  a  comfort  even  in  my. 
greatest  adversity,  somewhat  of  the  same  nature^ 
which  is,  that  in  those  offences  wherewith  I  was. 
charged,  there  was  not  any  one  that  had  special 
relation  to  your  majesty,  or  any  your  particular 
commandments.  For,  as  towards  Almighty  God, 
there  are  offences  against  the  first  and  second 
table,  and  yet  all  against  God;  so  with  the 
servants  of  kings,  there  are  offences  more  imme- 
diate against  the  sovereign,  although  all  offences 
against  law  are  also  against  the  king.  Unto  which 
comfort  there  is  add^  this  circumstance,  that  as 
my  faults  were  not  against  your  majesty  otherwise 
than  as  all  faulU  are,  so  my  fall  is  not  your  ma-, 
jesty's  act,  otherwise  than  as  all  acts  of  justice 
are  yours.  This  I  write  not  to  insinuate  with 
your  majesty,  but  as  a  most  humble  appeal  to 
your  majesty's  gracious  remembrance,  how  honest 
and  direct  you  have  ever  found  me  in  your  service, 
whereby  I  have  an  assured  belief,  that  there  is  in 
your  majesty's  princely  thoughts,  a  great  deal  of 
serenity  and  clearness  to  roe,  your  majesty's  now 
prostrate,  and  cast  down  servant. 

Neither  (my  most  gracious  sovereign)  do  I,  by 
this  mentioning  of  my  services,  lay  claim  to  your 
princely  grace  and  bounty,  though  the  privilege 
of  calamity  do  bear  that  form  of  petition.  I  know 
well,  had  they  been  much  more,  they  had  been 
but  my  bounden  duty ;  nay,  I  must  also  confess, 
that  they  were,  from  time  to  time,  far  above  my 
merit,  super-rewarded  by  your  majesty's  benefits, 
which  you  heaped  upon  me.  Your  majesty  was, 
and  is,  that  man  to  me,  that  raised  and  advanced 
me  nine  times,  thrice  in  dignity,  and  six  times  in 
office.  The  places  indeed  were  the  painfuUest  of 
all  your  service,  but  then  they  had  both  honour 
and  profit,  and  the  then  profits  might  have  main- 
taincNd  my  now  honour,  if  I  had  been  wise. 
Neither  was  your  majesty's  immediate  liberality 
wanting  towards  me,  in  some  gii^t  if  I  may  hold 
them.  All  this  I  do  most  thankfully  acknowledge, 
and  do  herewith  conclude,  that  for  any  thing 
arising  from  myself;  to  move  your  eye  of  pitj 
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towirds  me*  then  it  mueh  more  in  my  present 
misery  than  in  my  past  sendees ;  save  that  the 
•ame  your  mijas^s  goodness,  that  may  giye 
relief  to  the  one,  may  give  yaloe  to  the  other. 

Andy  indeed,  if  it  may  please  yoar  majesty, 
this  theme  of  my  misery  is  so  plentifal,  as  it  need 
not  be  coupled  with  any  thing  else.  I  haye  been 
somebody,  by  your  majesty's  singular  and  unde- 
■enred  £iyour,  even  the  prime  officer  of  your  king- 
dom. Your  majesty's  arm  hath  been  often  oyer 
mine  in  council,  when  you  presided  at  the  table, 
so  near  I  was*  I  haye  borne  your  majesty's  image 
in  metal,  much  mora  in  heart.  I  was  never,  in 
nineteen  years'  service,  chidden  by  your  majesty, 
but,  contrariwise,  often  overjoyed,  when  your 
majeaty  would  sometimes  say ;  **  I  was  a  good 
husband  for  you,  though  none  for  myself;"  some- 
times, **That  I  had  a  way  to  deid  in  business, 
•suavibus  modis,'  which  was  the  way  which  was 
most  according  to  your  own  heart;"  and  other 
most  gracious  speeches  of  affection  and  trust, 
which  I  feed  on  till  this  day.  But  why  should  I 
speak  of  these  things,  which  are  now  vanished, 
but  only  the  better  to  express  my  downfall. 

For  now  it  is  thus  with  me ;  I  am  a  year  and  a 
half  old  in  misery,  though  (I  must  ever  acknow- 
ledge) not  without  some  mixture  of  your  majesty's 
grace  and  mercy.  For  I  do  not  think  it  possible, 
that  any  you  once  loved  should  be  totally  mise- 
rable. My  own  means,  through  mine  own  impro- 
vidence, are  poor  and  weak,  little  better  than  my 
father  left  me.  The  poor  things  which  I  have 
had  from  your  majesty,  are  either  in  question,  or 
at  courtesy :  my  dignities  remain  marks  of  your 
past  favour,  but  yet  burdens  withal  of  my  present 
fortune.  The  poor  remnants  which  I  had  of  my 
former  fortunes,  in  plate  or  jewels,  I  have  spread 
upon  poor  men,  unto  whom  I  owed,  scarce  leaving 
myself  bread.  So  as,  to  conclude,  I  must  pour 
out  my  misery  before  your  majesty,  so  far  as  to 
say, «« Si  deseris  to,  perimus." 

But  as  I  can  offer  to  your  majesty's  compas- 
sion, little  arising  from  myself  to  move  you, 
except  it  be  my  extreme  misery,  which  I  have 
truly  laid  open ;  so  looking  up  to  your  majesty 
yourself,  I  should  think  I  committed  Cain's  fault, 
if  I  should  despair :  your  majesty  is  a  king,  whose 
heart  is  as  unserutable,  for  secret  motions  of 
goodness,  as  for  depth  of  wisdom.  You  are  cre- 
ator-like, factive,  and  not  destructive ;  you  are  a 
prince  in  whom  I  have  ever  noted  an  aversion 
against  any  thing  that  savoured  of  a  hard  heart ; 
as,  on  the  other  side,  your  princely  eye  was  wont 
to  meet  with  any  motion  that  was  made  on  the  re- 
lieving part.  Therefore,  as  one  that  hath  had  happi- 
ness to  know  your  majesty  near  hand  I  have  (most 
graeious  sovereign)  faith  enough  for  a  miracle, 
mueh  more  for  a  grace :  that  your  majesty  will 
not  suffer  your  poor  creature  to  be  utterly  defaoed, 
•oc  blot  that  name  ^ite  out  of  your  book,  upon 
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which  your  sacred  hand  hath  been  so  oft  for  new 
ornaments  and  additions.  Unto  this  degree  of 
compassion,  I'hope  God  above  (of  whose  mercy 
towards  me,  both  in  my  prosperity,  and  adversity, 
I  have  had  great  testimonies  and  pledges,  though 
mine  own  manifold  and  wretched  unthankfulness 
might  have  averted  them)  will  dispose  your 
princely  heart,  already  prepared  to  all  piety.  And 
why  should  I  not  think,  but  that  thrice  noble 
prince,  who  would  have  pulled  me  out  of  the  fire 
of  a  sentence,  will  help  to  pull  me  (if  I  may  use 
that  homely  phrase)  out  of  the  mire  of  an  abject 
and  sordid  condition  in  my  last  days  ?  And  that 
excellent  favourite  of  yours  (the  goodness  of 
whose  nature  oontendeth  with  the  greatness  of  bis 
fortune,  and  who  counteth  it  a  prise,  a  second 
prize,  to  be  a  good  friend,  after  that  prize  which 
be  carrieth  to  be  a  good  servant)  will  kiss  your 
hands  with  joy,  for  any  work  of  piety  you  shall 
do  for  me  t  And  as  all  commiserating  persons 
(specially  such  as  find  their  hearts  void  of  malice) 
are  apt  to  think,  that  all  men  pity  them ;  I  assure 
myself,  that  the  lords  of  the  council  (who  out  of 
their  wisdom  and  nobleness  cannot  but  be  sensible 
of  human  events)  will,  in  this  way  which  I  go 
for  the  relief  of  my  estate,  further  and  advance 
your  majesty's  goodness  towards  me.  For  there 
is  a  kind  of  fraternity  between  great  men  that  are, 
and  those  that  have  been,  being  but  the  several 
tenses  of  one  verb ;  nay,  I  do  farther  presume, 
that  both  Houses  of  Parliament  will  love  their 
justice  the  better  if  it  end  not  in  my  ruin.  For  I 
have  been  often  told  by  many  of  my  lords,  (as  it 
were,  in  excusing  the  severity  of  the  sentence,) 
that  they  knew  they  left  me  in  good  hands.  And 
your  majesty  knoweth  well,  I  have  been  all  my 
life  long  acceptable  to  those  assemblies,  not  by 
flattery,  but  by  moderation,  and  by  honest  express- 
ing of  a  desire  to  have  all  things  go  fairly  and 
well. 

But  (if  it  may  please  your  majesty)  for  saints, 
I  shall  give  them  reverence,  but  no  adoration. 
My  address  is  to  your  majesty,  the  fountain  of 
goodness:  your  majesty  shall,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  not  feel  that  in  gift,  which  I  shall  extremely 
feel  in  help ;  for  my  desires  are  moderate,  and  my 
courses  measured  to  a  life  orderly  and  reserved ; 
hoping  still  to  do  your  majesty  honour  in  my  way. 
Only  I  most  humbly  beseech  your  majesty,  lo 
give  me  leave  to  conclude  with  those  words  which 
necessity  speaketh  ;  help  me,  dear  sovereign  lord 
and  master,  and  pity  me  so  far,  as  I,  that  have 
borne  a  bag,  be  not  now,  in  my  age,  forced  in 
effect,  to  bear  a  wallet;  nor  I,  that  desire  to  live 
to  study,  may  not  be  driven  to  study  to  live.  I 
most  humbly  crave  pardon  of  a  long  letter,  after  a 
long  silence.  God  of  heaven  ever  bless,  preserve. 
and  prosper  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  poor  ancient  servant  and  beads- 
Fa.  St.  Alban 
b3 
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SIR  rRANaS  BACON.  THE  KINO'S  ATTORNEY,  RE- 
TURNED WITH  P08TIL8,  OP  THE  KING'S  OWN 
HAND. 

It  mat  PLKA8B  YOUR  MOST  BXCBLLKNT  MaJBSTY, 

Your  majesty  hath  pat  upon  me  a  work  of  pro- 
Tidence  in  this  great  cause,  which  Is  to  hreak  and 
distinguiah  future  events  into  present  cases,  and 
80  present  them  to  jour  rojral  judgment,  that  in 
this  action,  which  hath  heen  carried  with  so  great 
prudence,  justice,  and  clemency,  there  may  he 
(for  that  which  remaineth)  as  little  surprise  as  is 
possible,  but  that  things  duly  foreseen  may  have 
their  remedies  and  directions  in  readiness ;  where- 
in I  cannot  forget  what  the  poet  Martial  saith ; 
«*0!  quantum  est  snbitis  cassibus  ingenium!** 
signifying,  that  accident  is  many  times  more 
subtle  than  foresight,  and  overreacheth  expecta- 
tion :  and,  besides,  I  know  very  well  the  mean- 
ness of  my  own  judgment,  in  comprehending  or 
forecasting  what  may  follow. 

It  was  your  majesty^s  pleasure  also,  that  I 
should  couple  the  suppositions  with  my  opinion 
in  every  of  them,  which  is  a  harder  task ;  but 
yet  your  majesty's  commandment  requireth  my 
obedience,  and  your  trust  giveth  me  assurance. 


In  this  case,  it  seemeth  your 
majesty  will  have  a  new  con- 
sult. The  points  whereof  will 
be  (1)  Whether  your  majesty 
will  stay  the  trial,  and  so  save 
them  both  from  the  stage,  and 
that  public  ignominy.  Or  (8) 
Whether  you  will  (or  may 
fitly  by  law)  have  the  trial 
proceed,  and  stay  or  reprieve 
the  judgment,  which  saveth 
the  lands  from  forfeiture,  and 
the  blood  from  corruption.  Or 
(3)  Whether  you  will  have 
both  trial  and  judgment  pro- 
ceed, and  save  the  blood  only, 
not  from  corrupting,  but  from 
spilling. 


I  will  put  the 
case  which  I 
wish;  that  So- 
merset should 
make  a  clear  con- 
fession of  his  of- 
fences, before  he 
be  produced  to 
trial. 

REX.  I  say  with 
Apollo,  *«  Me- 
dia tutius 
itur,*Mfitmay 
stand  with 
law ;  and  if  it 
cannot,  when 
I  shall  hear 
that  he  con- 
fesseth,  I  am 
to  make  choice 
of  the  first,  or 
the  last. 


These  be  the  depths  of  your  majesty's  mercy 
which  I  may  not  enter  into ;  but  for  honour  and 
leputaHon,  they  have  these  grounds : 

That  the  blood  of  Overbury  is 
already  revenged  by  divers 
executions. 

That  confession  and  penitency 
are  the  footstools  of  mercy, 
adding  this  circumstance 
likewise,  that   the   former 


ofienders  did  none  of  them 
make  a  clear  confession. 
That  the  great  downfall  of  so 
great  persons  earrieth,  in  it- 
self, a  heavy  punishment, 
and  a  kind  of  civil  death, 
although  their  lives  should 
not  be  taken. 

All  which  may  satisfy  honour,  for  sparing  their 
lives. 

But,  if  your  majesty's  mercy  should  extend  to 
the  first  degree,  which  is  the  highest,  of  sparing 
the  stage  and  the  trial ;  then  three  things  are  to 
be  considered. 

REX.  This  ar^        First,  That  they  make  such 

tide      cannot    a  submission  or  deprecation, 

be  mended  in    as  ihey  prostrate  themselves, 

point  thereof,     and  all  that  they  have,  at  your 

majesty's  feet,  imploring  your 

mercy. 

Secondly,  That  your  ma- 
jesty, in  your  own  wisdom,  do 
advise  what  course  you  will 
take,  for  the  utter  extinguish- 
ing of  all  hope  of  resuscitating 
of  their  fortunes  and  favour; 
whereof  if  there  should  be  the 
least  conceit,  it  will  leave  in 
men  a  great  deal  of  envy  and 
discontent. 

And,  lastly.  Whether  your 
majesty  will  not  suffer  it  to  be 
thought  abroad,  that  there  is  a 
cause  of  farther  examination  of 
Somerset,  concerning  matters 
of  estate,  after  he  shall  begin 
once  to  be  a  confessant;  and 
so  make  as  well  a  politic 
ground,  as  a  ground  of  cle- 
mency, for  farther  stay. 

And  for  the  second  degree  of  proceeding  to 
trial,  and  staying  judgment,  I  must  better  inform 
myself  by  precedents,  and  advise  with  my  lord 
chancellor. 


Hie  second 
case  is,  if  that 
fall  out  which  is 
likest(as  things 
stand,  and  which 
weexpect)  which 
is,  that  the  lady 
confess :  and  that 
Somerset  him- 
self plead  not 
guilty,  and  be 
found  guilty. 
REX.  If  stay  of 
judgment  can 
stand  with  the 


In  this  case,  first,  I  suppose 
your  majesty  will  not  think  of 
any  stay  of  judgment,  but  that 
the  public  process  of  justice 
pass  on. 

Secondly,  for  your  mercy  to 
be  extended  to  both,  for  panlon 
of  their  execution,  I  have 
partly  touched,  in  the  consi- 
derations applied  to  the  former 
case;  whereunto  may  be  add- 
ed, that  as  there  is  ground  of 
mercy  for  her,  upon  her  peni 
tency  and  free  confession,  and 
will  be  much  more  upon  Wm 
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kw,  I  would 
efw  wish  it 
in  tliu  ease; 
faiall  tke  FMl 
lliis  artiele 
be 


REX.  That  dan- 
ger ia  well  to 
be  foreaeeOf 
leat  he  upon 
the  one  part 
commit  anpar- 
donable  errora^ 
and  I  on  the 
ether  part 
aeem  to  pu- 
idah  him  in 
the  apirit  of 
lefenge* 

The  third  caae 
is,ifheahould 
aland  mate, 
and  will  not 
plead,  whereof 
year  majesty 
knoweth  there 
hath  been 
aome  aecret 
qoeation* 


REX.  This  ar^ 
ticte  cannot  be 
amended. 


The  fonrth 
eaae  ia,  that, 
whieh  I  ahonld 


finding  gailty,  becauae  the 
malice  on  hia  part  will  be 
tfaooght  the  deeper  aonrce  of 
the  offence;  ao  there  will  be 
gronnd  for  mercy,  on  hia  part, 
upon  the  nature  of  the  proof, 
beeaaae  it  reata  chiefly  upon 
preenmptiona.  For,  certainly, 
there  may  be  an  eridence  ao 
balanced,  aa  it  may  have  suffi- 
cient matter  for  the  conacience 
of  the  peers  to  conyict  him, 
and  yet  leave  sufficient  matter 
in  the  conacience  of  a  king, 
upon  the  aame  eyidence,  to 
pardon  hia  life;  because  the 
peers  are  astringed  by  necea- 
aity,  either  to  acquit  or  con- 
demo  ;  but  grace  is  free.  And 
for  my  part,  I  tliink  the  en- 
dence  in  this  present  caae  will 
be  of  such  a  nature. 

Thirdly,  It  shall  be  my  care 
so  to  moderate  the  manner  of 
charging  him,  aa  it  might 
make  him  not  odious  beyond 
the  extent  of  mercy. 

Lastly,  all  theae  pointa  of 
mercy  and  fayour,  are  to  be 
understood  with  this  limita- 
tion, if  he  do  not,  by  his  con- 
temptuous and  insolent  car- 
riage at  the  bar,  make  himself 
incapable  and  unworthy  of 
them. 


In  this  case,  I  should  think 
fit,  that,  as  in  public,  both  my- 
self and  chiefly  my  lord  chan- 
cellor, (sitting  then  aa  Lord 
Steward  of  England)  should 
dehort  and  deter  him  from  that 
desperation ;  so,  nevertheless, 
that  as  much  should  be  done 
for  him,  as  was  done  for  Wes- 
ton, which  was  to  adjourn  the 
court  for  aome  days,  upon  a 
Christian  ground,  that  he  may 
have  time  to  turn  from  that 
mind  of  destroying  himself  j 
during  which  time  your  ma- 
jesty's farther  pleasure  may  he 
l^nown. 

In  this  case,  the  lord  stew- 
ard must  be  provided  what  to 
do.    For,  as  it  hath  been  never 


be  Tory  aorry 
should  happen; 
but,  it  is  a  future 
contingent,  that 
ta,  if  the  peera 
should  acquit 
him,  and  find 
him  not  guilty. 


REX.Thiaiaso 
also. 


aeen  (as  I  conceive  it)  that 
there  should  be  any  rejecting 
of  the  verdict,  or  any  respiting 
of  the  judgment  of  the  acquit- 
tal ;  ao,  on  the  other  aide,  this 
case  requireth,  that  because 
diere  be  many  high  and  heni- 
oua  offences  (though  not  capi- 
tal,) for  which  he  may  be 
queationed  in  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, or  otherwise,  that  there 
be  some  touch  of  that  in  gene- 
ral, at  the  conclusion,  by  my 
Lord  Steward  of  England. 
And,  that,  therefore,  he  be  re- 
manded to  the  Tower,  as  close 
prisoner. 


For  matter  of  examination,  or  other  proceed- 
ings, my  lord  chancellor,  with  my  advice,  hath 
set  down 

To-morrow,  being  Monday,  for  the  re-examina- 
tion of  the  lady. 

Wednesday  next,  for  the  meeting  of  the  judges, 
concerning  the  evidence. 

Thursday,  for  the  examination  of  Somerset 
himself,  according  to  your  majesty's  instructions. 

Which  three  parts,  when  they  shall  be  per- 
formed, I  will  give  your  majesty  advertisement 
with  speed,  and  in  the  mean  time  be  glad  to 
receive  from  your  majesty  (whom  it  is  my  pan 
to  inform  truly)  such  directions,  or  significations 
of  your  pleasure,  as  this  advertisement  may 
induce,  and  that  with  speed,  because  the  time 
Cometh  on.  Well  remembering  who  is  the  per- 
son, whom  your  majesty  admitted  to  this  secret; 
I  have  sent  this  letter  open  unto  him,  that  he 
may  take  your  majeaty's  times  to  report  it,  or 
show  it  unto  you,  assuring  myself  that  nothing  is 
more  firm  than  his  trust,  tried  to  your  msjesty's 
commandments ; 

Your  majesty^s  most  humble  and  most 

bounden  subject  and  aervant. 

April  98»  1616. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  THE  KING'S  ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL,  TO  THE  MASTER  OF  THE  HORSE,  UPON 
THE  BENDING  OF  HIS  BILL  FOR  VISCOUNT,  8C. 

Sir, 

I  send  you  the  bill  for  his  majesty^s  signature^ 
reformed  according  to  hia  majesty^s  amendment^* 
both  in  the  two  placea  (which  I  assure  you,  were 
altered  with  great  judgment)  and  in  the  third 
place,  which  his  majesty  termed  a  question  only. 
But  he  is  an  idle  body,  that  thinketh  hia  miyesty 
asketh  an  idle  queation ;  and  therefore  hia  majesty 'h 
questions  are  to  be  anawered,  by  taking  away  thts 
cause  of  the  question,  and  not  by  replying. 
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For  the  name,  his  majesty's  will  b  a  law  in 
those  things ;  and  to  speak  the  truth,  it  is  a  well- 
soanding,  and  noble  name,  both  here  and  abroad : 
and  being  your  proper  name,  I  will  take  it  for  a 
good  sign,  that  yon  shall  grive  honour  to  your 
dignity,  and  not  your  dignity  to  yoo.  Therefore 
I  have  made  it  Viscount  Yilliers,  and  for  your 
barony,  I  will  keep  it  for  an  earldom :  for  though 
the  other  had  been  more  orderly,  yet  that  is  as 
usual,  and  both  alike  good  in  law. 

For  Roper's  place,  I  would  have  it  by  all 
means  despatched;  and  therefore  I  marvel  it 
lingereth.  It  were  no  good  manners,  to  take  the 
business  out  of  my  lord  treasurer's  hands,  and 
therefore  I  purpose  to  write  to  his  lordsbip,  if  I 
hear  not  from  him  fint,  by  Mr.  Deckome ;  but  if 
I  hear  of  any  delay,  you  will  give  me  leave 
(especially  since  the  king  named  me)  to  deal  with 
Sir  Joseph  Roper  myself;  for  neither  I,  nor  my 
lord  treasurera  can  deserve  any  great  thanks  in 
this  business  of  youra,  considering  the  king  hath 
spoken  to  Sir  Joseph  Roper,  and  he  hath  promised ; 
and,  besides,  the  tiling  itself  is  so  reasonable,  as  it 
ought  to  be  as  soon  done  as  said.  I  am  now  gotten 
into  the  country  to  my  house,  where  I  have  some 
little  liberty,  to  think  of  that  I  would  think  of,  and 
not  of  that  which  other  men  hourly  break  their 
head  withal,  as  it  was  at  London.  Upon  Uiis 
you  may  conclude,  that  most  of  my  thoughts  are 
to  his  majesty,  and  then  you  cannot  be  far  off. 
God  ever  keep  you,  and  prosper  you:  I  rest 
always. 

Your  true  and  most  dutiful  servant. 

The  5Ui  of  August,  one  of  tho  happSett  dayi. 


fin  FRANaS  BACON  TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIER8, 
UPON  THE  SENDING  HIS  PATENT  FOR  VISCOUNT 
VILLIERS  TO  BE  SIGNED. 

Sir, 

I  have  sent  you  now  your  patent,  creation  of 
Lord  Bletchly  of  Bletchly,and  of  Viscount  Yilliers. 
Bletchly  is  your  own,  and  I  liked  the  sound  of 
the  name  better  than  Whaddon;  but  the  name 
will  be  hid,  for  you  will  be  called  Yiscount  Yil- 
liers. I  have  put  them  in  a  patent,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  patent  for  earls,  where  baronies  are 
joined  ;  but  the  chief  reason  was,  because  I  would 
avoid  double  prefaces,  which  had  not  been  fit; 
nevertheless,  the  ceremony  of  robing,  and  other- 
wise, must  be  double. 
.  And  now,  because  I  am  in  the  country,  I  will 
send  vou  some  of  my  country  fruits,  which  with 
me  are  good  meditations ;  which,  when  I  am  in 
the  city,  are  choked  with  business. 

After  that  the  king  shall  have  watered  your 
new  dignities,  with  the  bounty  of  the  lands  which 
he  intends  you,  and  that  some  other  things  con- 
cerning your  means,  which  are  now  likewise  in 
intention,  ^hall  be  settled  upon  you,  I  do  not  see, 


but  yon  may  think  your  private  fortunes  establish- 
ed ;  and  therefore  it  b  now  time,  that  yon  should 
refer  your  actions  to  the  good  of  your  sovereign, 
and  your  country.  It  is  the  life  of  an  os  or  beast 
always  to  eat,  and  never  exereise ;  but  men  are 
borp  (and  especially  Christian  men)  not  to  eram 
in  tbeir  fortunes,  but  to  exereise  their  virtnes ;  and 
yet  the  other  hath  been  unworthy,  and  (thanks  be 
to  Crod)  sometimes  unlucky  humour  of  great  per- 
sons in  our  times.  Neither  will  your  future  for- 
tune be  the  farther  off;  for  assure  yourself,  that 
fortune  is  of  a  woman's  nature,  and  will  sooner 
follow  by  slighting,  than  by  too  much  wooing. 
And  in  this  dedication  of  yourself  to  the  public,  I 
recommend  unto  you  principally,  that  which  I 
think,  was  never  done  since  I  was  bom;  and 
which,  because  it  is  not  done,  hath  bred  almost  a 
wilderness  and  solitude  in  tlie  king's  service; 
which  is,  that  yon  countenance,  and  encourage, 
and  advance  able  men,  in  all  kinds,  degrees,  and 
professions.  For  in  the  time  of  the  Cecils,  the 
father  and  the  son,  able  men  were  by  design  and 
of  purpose  suppressed :  and  though,  of  late,  choice 
goeth  better,  both  in  chureh  and  commonwealth, 
yet  money  and  turn-serving,  and  cunning  can- 
vasses and  importunity,  prevaileth  too  much. 
And  in  places  of  moment,  rather  make  able  and 
honest  men  y cure,  than  advance  those  that  are  othe^ 
wise,  because  they  are  youre.  As  for  cunning  and 
corrupt  men,  you  must  (I  know)  sometimes  use 
them,  but  keep  them  at  a  distance;  and  let  it 
appear  rather,  that  you  make  use  of  them,  than 
that  they  lead  you.  Above  all  depend  wholly 
(next  unto  God)  upon  the  king,  and  be  ruled  (as 
hitherto  you  have  been)  by  his  instructions,  for 
that  is  best  for  youreelf.  For  the  king's  care  and 
thoughts  for  you  are  according  to  the  thoughts  of 
a  great  king ;  whereas  your  thoughts  concerning 
yourself  are,  and  ought  to  be,  according  to  the 
thoughts  of  a  modest  man.  But  let  me  not  weary 
you :  the  sum  is,  that  you  think  goodness  the  best 
part  of  greatness,  and  that  you  remember  whence 
your  rising  comes,  and  make  return  accordingly. 
God  keep  you. 

AQff.  18, 1018. 


SIR  FRANaS  BACON  TO  THE  KINO,  ABOUT  A  CER- 
TIFICATE OF  MY  LORD  COKE'S. 

It  mat  please  tour  excellent  Majestt, 

I  send  your  majesty  enclosed,  my  Lord  Coke's 
answere,  I  will  not  call  them  rescripts,  much  less 
oracles.  They  are  of  his  own  hand,  and  offered 
to  me  (as  they  are)  in  writing,  not  required  by  me 
to  have  them  set  down  in  writing,  though  I  am 
glad  of  it,  for  my  own  discharge.  I  thought  it 
my  duty,  as  soon  as  I  received  them,  instantly  to 
send  them  to  your  majesty,  and  forbear,  for  the 
present,  to  speak  farther  of  them.  I,  for  my  part, 
(though  this  Moscovia  weather  be  a  little  too  hard 
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ftr  m J  eoBSthation,)  wbs  read j  to  hvn  waited 
upon  your  mafeaty  thia  day, all  reapeeta  aetaaide; 
but  my  lord  traaaaier,  in  reapeet  of  tiie  aeaaon^ 
and  mncli  other  buaineaa,  waa  willing  to  aave  me. 
I  will  only  eonclade,  touching  theae  papera,  with 
a  text  diyided ;  I  cannot  aay  ^  Oportoit  hec  fieri," 
but  I  may  aay,  ««Finia  autem  nondum."  God 
preaenre  your  majeaty. 

Yoar  majeaty^a  moat  humble  and 
devoted  aubject  and  aenrant 

F^  14,  at  It  o'clock. 

I  hombly  pray  your  majeaty,  to  keep  the  papera 


•IB  PBANCia  BACON  TO  MB.  TOBT  MATTIIEWS. 

Ml*  BfATmiwa, 

Do  not  think  me  forgetful,  or  altered  towards 
yon :  bnt  if  I  ahonld  aay,  I  could  do  you  any  good, 
I  ahonld  make  my  power  more  than  it  ia.  I  do 
fear  tiiat  which  I  am  rig^t  aorry  for,  that  you 
grow  mora  impatient  and  buay  than  at  firat,  which 
makea  me  exceedingly  fear  the  iaaue  of  that  which 
aeeoMth  not  to  atand  at  a  atay.  I  myaelf  am  out 
of  donbt,  that  you  have  been  miaerably  abuaed, 
when  you  were  firat  aeduced ;  and  that  which  I 
take  in  compaaaion,  othera  may  take  in  aeyerity. 
I  pray  God,  that  underatanda  uaall  better  than  we 
nndeiatand  one  another,  continue  you,  aa  I  hope 
he  will,  at  leaat,  within  the  bounda  of  lojralty  to 
hia  majeaty,  and  natural  piety  to  your  country. 
And  I  entreat  yon  much,  to  meditate  aometimea 
upon  the  effect  of  auperatition  in  thia  laat  powder- 
ireaaon,  fit  to  be  tabled  and  pictured  in  the  cham- 
bera  of  meditation,  aa  another  hell  abore  the 
gromid ;  and  well  juatifying  the  cenaure  of  the 
heathen,  that  ^Superatition  ia  fai  worae  than 
Atheiam,'*  by  how  much  it  ia  kaa  evil  to  have  no 
good  opinion  of  God  at  all,  than  auch  aa  are 
impioua  towarda  hia  diyine  majeaty  and  goodneaa. 
Ctood  Mr.  Matthewa,  receiye  youraelf  back  firom 
theae  couraea  of  perdition.  Willing  to  hare  written 
a  great  deal  more,  I  continue 

Your,  etc. 

Fa.  Baoob* 


BIB  PBANCIB  BACON  TO  THB  BABL  OF  BALI8- 
BUBT. 

It  mat  PLSA8B  TOUR  GOOD  L0RD8BIP, 

I  am  not  ignorant  how  mean  a  thing  I  atand  for, 
in  deairing  to  come  into  the  aolicitor^a  place :  for 
I  know  well,  it  ia  not  the  thing  it  hath  been,  time 
haying  wrought  an  alteration,  both  in  the  profea- 
aion,  and  in  that  special  place.  Yet,  becauae  I 
thbk  it  will  increaae  my  practice,  and  that  it  may 
aatiafy  my  frienda,  and  becauae  I  have  been  Toiced 
to  it,  I  wonld  be  glad  it  were  done.    Wherein  1 1 


may  aay  to  your  lordahip,  in  the  confidence  of 
your  poor  kinaman,  and  a  man  by  you  advanced, 
««in  idem  fer  opem  qui  apem  dediati  :*'  for  1  am 
aure,  it  waa  not  poaaible  for  a  man  living  to  have 
received  from  another  more  aignifieant  and  com- 
fortable worda  of  hope:  your  lordahip  being 
pleaaed  to  tell  me,  during  the  course  of  my  laat 
aervice,  that  you  would  raiae  me,  and  that,  when 
you  are  resolved  to  raiae  a  man,  you  were  more  care- 
ful of  him  than  himaelf,  and  that  what  you  had  done 
for  me  in  my  carriage,  waa  a  benefit  for  me,  but 
of  no  uae  to  your  lordahip ;  and,  therefore,  I  might 
aaaure  myaelf,  you  would  not  leave  me  there,  with 
many  like  apeechea ;  which  I  know  too  well  my 
duty  to  take  any  other  hold  of,  than  the  hold  of  a 
thankful  remembrance:  and  I  know,  and  all  the 
world  knoweth,  that  your  lordahip  ia  no  dealer  of 
holy  water,  but  noble  and  real ;  and  on  my  part, 
on  sure  ground,  that  I  have  committed  nothing 
that  may  deaerve  any  alteration ;  and  if  I  cannot 
obaerve  you  aa  I  would,  your  lordahip  will  impute 
it  to  my  want  of  experience,  which  I  shall  gather 
better,  when  I  am  once  aettled. 

And  therefore  my  hope  is,  your  lordship  will 
finiah  a  good  work,  and  conaider,  that  time 
groweth  precioua,  and  that  I  am  now  «<  vergenti- 
bua  annia  :*'  and  although  I  know  your  fortune  ia 
not  to  want  a  hundred  auch  aa  I  am,  yet  I  ahall  be 
ever  ready  to  give  you  my  best  and  firat  fniita, 
and  to  supply,  aa  much  aa  in  me  lieth,  a  worthi- 
by  thankfulneaa. 

Fr.  Bacov. 


LOBD  CHANCELLOB  BACON  TO  THE  KINO. 

It  may  pleasc  tour  most  cxccllcnt  Majcstt. 
I  dare  not  preauroe  any  more  to  reply  upon  your 
majesty,  but  reaerve  my  defence  till  I  attend  your 
majesty  .at  your  happy  return,  when  I  hope  verily 
to  approve  myaelf  not  only  a  true  aenrant  to  your 
majesty,  but  a  true  friend  to  my  Lord  of  Bucking- 
ham ;  and  for  the  timea  alao,  I  hope  to  give  your 
majeaty  a  good  account,  though  diatance  of  place 
may  obscure  them.  But  there  is  one  part  of  your 
majeaty^a  letter,  that  I  could  be  aorry  to  take  time 
to  anawer ;  which  is,  that  your  majeaty  conceives, 
that  whereaa  I  wrote  that  the  height  of  my  lord*a 
fortune  might  make  him  aecure,  I  mean,  that  he 
waa  turned  proud,  or  unknowing  of  himself. 
Surely,  the  opinion  I  have  ever  had  of  my  lord 
(whereof  your  majeaty  ia  beat  witneas)  is  far  from 
that.  Bnt  my  meaning  waa  plain  and  aimple, 
that  hia  lordship  might,  through  his  great  fortune, 
be  the  leaa  apt  to  caat  and  foreaee  the  unfaithful- 
neaa  of  frienda,  and  the  malignity  of  enemiea,  and 
accidenta  of  timea.  Which  ia  a  judgment  (your 
majesty  knoweth  better  than  I)  that  the  beat  an- 
thora  make  of  the  beat,  and  best  tempered  spirita 
'«ut  aunt  res  hnmans;**  inaomnch  at  Guiocs- 
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ardini  maketh  the  same  judgment,  not  of  a  parti- 
cular person,  but  of  the  wisest  state  of  Europe, 
the  senate  of  Venice,  when  he  saith,  their  prospe- 
rity had  made  them  secure,  and  under-weighers 
of  perils.  Therefore,  I  beseech  your  majesty,  to 
deliver  me  in  this,  from  any  the  least  imputation 
to  my  dear  and  noble  lord  and  (nend.  And  so 
expecting,  that  that  sun  which,  when  it  went 
from  us,  left  us  cold  weather,  and  now  it  is  re- 
turned towards  us  bath  brought  with  it  a  blessed 
harvest,  will,  when  it  cometh  to  us,  dispel  and 
disperse  all  mists  and  mistakings. 

I  am,  etc. 

July  31, 1617. 


THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  BACON  TO  THE  KING. 

It  may  please  tour  most  excellent  Majesty, 
1  do  many  times,  with  gladness,  and  for  a  re- 
medy of  my  other  labours,  revolve  in  my  mind 
the  great  happiness  which  God  (of  bis  singular 
goodness)  bath  accumulated  upon  your  majesty 
every  way,  and  how  complete  the  same  would  be, 
if  the  state  of  your  means  were  once  rectified,  and 
well  ordered ;  your  people  military  and  obedient, 
fit  for  war,  used  to  peace ;  your  church  il  lightened 
with  grood  preachers,  as  a  heaven  of  stars ;  your 
judges  learned,  and  learning  from  you,  just,  and 
just  by  your  example ;  your  nobility  in  a  right 
distance  between  crown  and  people,  no  oppressors 
of  the  people,  no  over-shadowers  of  the  crown ; 
your  council  full  of  tributes  of  care,  faith,  and 
freedom ;  your  gentlemen,  and  justices  of  peace, 
willing  to  apply  your  royal  mandates  to  the  nature 
of  their  several  counties,  but  ready  to  obey ;  your 
servants  in  awe  of  your  wisdom,  in  hope  of  your 
goodness ;  the  fields  growing  every  day,  by  the 
improvement  and  recovery  of  grounds,  from  the 
desert  to  the  garden ;  the  city  grown  from  wood 
to  brick;  your  sea-walls,  or  Pomerium'of  your 
island,  surveyed,  and  in  edifying ;  your  merchants 
embracing  the  whole  compass  of  Uie  world,  east, 
west,  north,  and  south ;  the  times  give  you  peace, 
and,  yet  offer  you  opportunities  of  action  abroad ; 
and,  lastly,  your  excellent  royal  issue  entaileth 
these  blessings  and  favours  of  God  to  descend  to 
all  posterity.  It  resteth,  therefore,  that  God  hav- 
ing done  so  great  things  for  your  majesty,  and 
you  for  others,  you  would  do  so  much  for  yourself, 
as  to  go  through  (according  to  your  good  begin- 
nings) with  the  rectifying  and  settling  of  your 
estate  and  means,  which  only  is  wanting,  **Hoo 
rebus  defuit  unum."  I,  therefore,  wbom  only 
lo>e  and  duty  to  your  majesty,  and  your  royd 
line,  hath  made  a  financier,  do  intend  to  present 
unto  your  majesty  a  perfect  book  of  your  estate, 
like  a  perspective  glass,  to  draw  your  estate  nearer 
10  your  sight ;  beseeching  your  majesty  to  con- 
ceive, that  if  I  have  not  attained  to  do  that  I 


would  do,  in  this,  which  is  not  proper  for  me,  nor 
in  my  element,  I  shall  make  your  majesty  amends 
in  some  other  thing,  in  which  I  am  better  bred. 
God  ever  preserve,  etc. 

Jui.S,M18. 


THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  BACON  TO  THE  KINO. 

It  may  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty, 

Time  hath  been,  when  I  have  brought  unto  you 
«« Gemitum  Columbc"  from  others,  now  I  bring 
it  from  myself.  I  fly  unto  your  majesty  with  the 
wings  of  a  dove,  which,  once  within  these  seven 
days,  I  thought,  would  have  carried  me  a  higher 
flight.  When  I  enter  into  myself,  I  find  not  the 
materials  of  such  a  tempest  as  is  come  upon  ma* 
I  have  been  (as  your  majesty  knoweth  best) 
never  author  of  any  immoderate  counsel,  but 
always  desired  to  have  things  carried  «« suavibus 
modis."  I  have  been  no  avaricious  oppressor  of 
the  people.  I  have  been  no  haughty,  or  intole- 
ruble,  or  hateful  sian,  in  my  conversation  or  car- 
riage :  I  have  inherited  no  hatred  from  my  father, 
but  am  a  good  patriot  bom.  Whence  should  this 
be;  for  these  are  the  things  that  use  to  raise  dis- 
likes abroad. 

For  the  House  of  Commons,  I  began  my 
credit  there,  and  now  it  must  be  the  place  of  the 
sepulture  thereof.  And  yet  this  Parliament,  upon 
the  message  touching  leligion,  tfie  old  love  re- 
vived, and  they  said,  I  was  the  same  man  still, 
only  honesty  was  turned  into  honour. 

For  the  Upper  House,  even  within  these  days, 
before  these  troubles,  they  seemed  as  to  take  me 
into  their  arms,  finding  in  me  ingenuity,  which 
they  took  to  be  Uie  true  straight  line  of  nobleness, 
without  crooks  or  angles. 

And  for  the  briberies  and  gifts  wherewith  I  am 
charged,  when  the  books  of  hearts  shall  be  open- 
ed, I  hope  I  shall  not  be  found  to  have  the  troubled 
fountain  of  a  corrupt  heart,  in  a  depraved  habit  of 
taking  rewards  to  pervert  justice;  howsoever  I 
may  be  frail,  and  partake  of  the  abuses  of  the 
times. 

And  therefore  I  am  resolved,  when  I  come  to 
my  answer,  not  to  trick  my  innocency  (as  I  writ 
to  the  Lords)  by  cavillations  or  voidances ;  but 
to  speak  to  them  the  language  that  my  heart 
speaketh  to  me,  in  excusing,  extenuating,  or  in- 
genuous confessing ;  praying  God  to  give  me  the 
grace  to  see  to  the  bottom  of  my  faults,  and  that 
no  hardness  of  heart  do  steal  upon  me,  under 
show  of  more  neatness  of  conscience,  than  is 
cause. 

But  not  to  trouble  your  majesty  any  longer, 
craving  pardon  for  this  long  mourning  letter;  diat 
which  I  thirst  after,  as  the  hart  afW  the  streams, 
is,  that  I  may  know,  by  my  matchless  friend  that 
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piMenteth  toyoa  this  letter,  your  majesty's  heart 
(which  is  an  abjrssQS  of  goodness,  as  I  am  an 
abyssns  of  misery)  towards  me.  I  have  been 
erer  your  man,  and  counted  myself  but  an 
usufractuary  of  myself^  the  property  being  yoare. 
And  now  making  myself  an  oblation,  to  do  with 
me  as  may  best  eondoce  to  the  honour  of  your 
justice,  the  honour  of  your  mercy,  and  the  use  of 
your  senrice,  resting  as 

Clay  in  your  majesty's  gracious  hands. 

Fa.  St.  Alban,  Can. 
lURiiia,  lam. 


ant  FRANas  bacon  to  the  king,  upon  the 

BBNDINO  UNTO  HDf  A  BBGINNINO  OF  A  HIS- 
TOBT  of  his  MAJESTY'S  TIME. 

It  mat  plbasb  tour  Majesty, 

Hearing  that  you  are  at  leisure  to  peruse  story, 
a  desire  took  me  to  make  an  experiment  what  I 
could  do  in  your  majesty's  times,  which,  being 
but  a  leaf  or  two,  I  pray  your  pardon,  if  I  send 
it  for  your  recreation,  considering,  that  loYe  must 
creep  where  it  cannot  go.  But  to  this  I  add 
these  petitions:  first,  that  if  your  majesty  do  dis- 
lilce  any  thing,  you  would  conceiYe  I  can  amend 
it  upon  your  least  beck.  Next,  that  if  I  have 
not  spoken  of  your  majesty  encomiasttcally,  your 
majesty  will  be  pleased  only  to  ascribe  it  to  the 
law  of  a  history,  which  doth  not  clutter  together 
praises  upon  the  first  mention  of  a  name,  but 
rather  disperseth  them,  and  weayeth  them 
throughout  the  whole  narration.  And  as  for  the 
proper  place  of  commemoration,  (which  is  in  the 
period  of  life,)  I  pray  God  I  may  nerer  live  to 
write  it.  Thirdly,  that  the  reason  why  I  pre- 
sumed to  think  of  this  oblation,  was  because, 
whatsoever  my  disability  be,  yet  I  shall  htere  that 
advantage  which  almost  no  writer  of  liistory  hath 
bad,  in  that  I  shall  write  the  times,  not  only 
•inee  I  could  remember,  but  since  I  could  oh- 
•enre.  And,  lastly,  that  it  is  only  for  your  map 
jesty's  reading. 


BIB  FBANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  LORD  CHANCEL- 
LOB,  TOUCHING  THE  HISTORY  OF  BRITAIN. 

It  MAT  PLBASB  YOUB  GOOD  LoaDSHIP, 

Some  late  act  of  his  majesty,  referred  to  some 
former  speech  which  I  have  heard  from  your 
lordship,  bred  in  me  a  great   desire,  and   by' 
strength  of  desire  a  boldness,  to  make  an  humble 
proposition  to  your  lordship,  such  as  in  me  can : 
be  no  better  than  a  wish ;  but  if  your  lordship 
should  apprehend  it,  it  may  take  some  good  and 
worthy  effect.    The  act  I  speak  of,  is  the  order ! 
given  by  his  majesty  for  the  erection  of  a  tomb 
or  monument  for  our  late  sovereign.  Queen  Eliza- 


beth; wherein  I  may  note  much,  but  this  at  this 
time,  that  as  her  majesty  did  always  right  to  his 
majesty's  hopes,  so  his  highness  doth,  in  all 
things,  right  to  her  memory;  a  very  just  and 
princely  retribution.  But  from  this  occasion,  by 
a  very  easy  ascent,  I  passed  farther,  being  put  in 
mind,  by  this  representative  of  her  person,  of  the 
more  true  and  more  perfect  representative,  which 
is,  of  her  life  and  government.  For  as  statues 
and  pictures  are  dumb  histories,  so  histories  are 
speaking  pictures ;  wherein  (if  my  affection  be 
not  too  great,  or  my  reading  too  small)  I  am  of 
this  opinion,  that  if  Plutarch  were  alive  to  write 
lives  by  parallels,  it  would  trouble  him,  for  virtue 
and  fortune  both,  to  find  for  her  a  parallel  amongst 
women.  And  though  she  was  of  the  passive 
sex,  yet  her  government  was  so  active,  as,  in  my 
simple  opinion,  it  made  more  impression  upon 
the  several  states  of  Europe,  than  it  received 
from  thence.  But  I  confess  unto  your  lordship, 
I  could  not  stay  here,  but  went  a  little  farther  into 
the  consideration  of  the  times  which  have  passed 
since  King  Henry  the  Eighth ;  wherein  I  find 
the  strangest  variety,  that  in  so  little  number  of 
successions  of  any  hereditary  monarchy,  hath 
ever  been  known ;  the  reign  of  a  child,  the  offer 
of  a  usurpation,  though  it  were  but  as  a  diary 
ague;  the  reign  of  a  lady  married  to  a  foreigner, 
and  the  reign  of  a  lady,  solitary  and  unmarried : 
So  that,  as  it  cometh  to  pass,  in  massive  bodies, 
that  they  have  certain  trepidations,  and  waver- 
ings, before  they  fix  and  settle;  so  it  seemeth, 
that  by  the  providence  of  God,  this  monarchy 
(before  it  was  to  settle  in  his  majesty  and  his 
generations,  in  which  I  hope  it  is  now  establish- 
ed forever)  hath  had  these  preclusive  changes  in 
these  barren  princes.  Neither  could  I  contain 
myself  here,  (as  it  is  easier  for  a  man  to  multiply, 
than  to  stay  a  wbh,)  but  calling  to  remembrance 
the  unworthiness  of  the  History  of  England,  in 
the  main  continuance  thereof,  and  the  partiality 
and  obliquity  of  that  of  Scotland,  in  Uie  latest 
and  largest  author  that  1  have  seen ;  I  conceived, 
it  would  be  an  honour  for  his  majesty,  and  a 
work  very  memorable,  if  this  island  of  Great 
Britain,  as  it  is  now  joined  in  monarchy  for  the 
ages  to  come,  so  it  were  joined  in  history  for  the 
times  past;  and  that  one  just  and  complete  his- 
tory were  compiled  of  both  nations.  And  if  any 
man  think,  it  may  refresh  the  memory  of  former 
discord,  he  may  satisfy  himself  with  the  verse« 
i^Olim  hsc  meminisse  juvabit"  For  the  case 
being  now  altered,  it  is  matter  of  comfort  and 
gratulation,  to  remember  former  troubles.  Thus 
much,  if  k  may  please  your  lordship,  was  in  the 
optative  mood,  and  it  was  time  that  I  should  look 
a  little  into  the  potential ;  wherein  the  hope  that 
I  received  was  grounded  upon  three  observations. 
The  first,  of  these  times,  which  flourish  in  learn- 
ing, both  of  art,  and  language,  wnich  giveui 
hope,  not  only  that  it  may  be  dope,  but  that  it 
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may  be  well  done.  Secondly,  I  do  see  that  which 
all  the  world  sees  in  his  majesty,  a  wonderful 
jad^ent  in  learning,  and  a  singular  affection 
towards  learning,  and  works  which  are  of  the 
mind,  and  not  of  the  hand.  For  there  cannot  be 
the  like  honoor  sought  in  building  of  galleries, 
and  planting  of  elms  along  highways,  and  the 
outward  ornaments  wherein  France  now  is  busy, 
(things  rather  of  magnificence  than  of  magnani- 
mity,) as  there  is  in  the  uniting  of  states,  pacify- 
ing of  controversies,  nourishing  and  augmenting 
of  learning  and  arts,  and  the  particular  action 
appertaining  unto  these;  of  which  kind  Cicero 
judged  truly,  when  he  said  to  Cesar,  ^Quantum 
operibus  tuis  detrahet  vetustas,  tantum  addet 
laudibus.*'  And,  lastly,  I  called  to  mind,  that 
your  lordship,  at  some  times,  hath  been  pleased  to 
express  unto  me  a  great  desire,  that  something 
of  this  matter  should  be  done,  answerable  indeed 
to  your  other  noble  and  worthy  courses  and  ac- 
tions; joining,  and  adding  unto  the  great  ser- 
vices towards  his  majesty  (which  have  in  small 
compass  of  time  been  performed  by  your  lord- 
ship) other  great  deservings,  both  of  the  church, 
and  commonwealth,  and  particulars :  so  as  the 
opinion  of  so  great  and  wise  a  man  doth  seem  to 
me  a  good  warrant,  both  of  the  possibility,  and 
worth  of  the  matter.  But  all  this  while,  I  assure 
myself,  I  cannot  be  mistaken  by  yonr  lordship, 
as  if  I  sought  an  office  or  employment  for  myself; 
for  no  man  knows  better  than  your  lordship,  that 
if  there  were  in  me  any  faci^ty  thereunto,  yet 
neither  my  course  of  life,  nor  profession  would 
permit  it.  But  because  there  be  so  many  good 
painters,  both  for  hand  and  colours,  it  ne^eth 
but  encouragement  and  instructions  to  give  life 
unto  it  So,  in  all  humbleness,  I  conclude  my 
presenting  unto  your  lordship  this  wish,  which 
if  it  perish,  it  b  but  a  loss  of  that  which  is  not. 
And  so  craving  pardon  that  I  have  taken  so  much 
time  from  your  lordship,  I  remain,  etc. 


BIR  FRANaS  BACON  TO  THE  KINO,  ABOUT  THE 
PARDON  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT'S  SENTENCE. 

Most  obacious  and  dread  Sovbreion, 

Before  I  make  my  petition  to  yonr  majesty,  I 
make  my  prayers  to  God  above,  «<peetore  ab 
imo,"  that  if  I  have  held  any  thing  so  dear  as 
your  majesty's  service,  (nay)  your  heart's  ease, 
and  your  honour,  I  may  be  repulsed  with  a  denial. 
But  if  that  hath  been  the  principal  with  me,  that 
God,  who  knoweth  my  heart,  would  move  your 
majesty's  royal  heart  to  take  compassion  of  me, 
and  to  grant  my  desire. 

I  prostrate  myself  at  your  majesty's  feet;  I, 
your  ancient  servant,  now  sixty-four  years  old  in 
afi;e,  and  three  years  and  five  months  old  in 
misery.    I  desire  not  from  yonr  majesty  means, 


nor  place,  nor  employment;  but  only,  after  to 
long  a  time  of  expiation,  a  complete  and  total 
remission  of  the  sentence  of  the  Upper  House, 
to  the  end  that  blot  of  ignominy  may  be 
removed  from  me,  and  from  my  memory  with 
posterity,  that  I  die  not  a  condemned  man,  but 
may  be  to  your  majesty,  as  I  am  to  God,  ^noTa 
creatura."  Your  majesty  hath  pardoned  the  like 
to  Sir  John  Bennet,  between  whose  case  and  mine 
(not  being  partial  to  myself,  but  speaking  out  of 
the  general  opinion)  there  was  as  much  difference, 
I  will  not  say,  as  between  black  and  white,  but 
as  between  black  and  grey,  or  ash-coloured ;  look, 
therefore,  down  (dear  sovereign)  upon  me  also  in 
pity.  I  know  your  majesty's  heart  is  inscrutable 
for  goodness ;  and  my  Lord  of  Buckingham  was 
wont  to  tell  me,  you  were  the  best  natured  man 
in  the  world ;  and  it  is  God's  property,  that  those 
he  hath  loved,  he  loveth  to  the  end.  Let  your 
majesty's  grace,  in  this  my  desire,  stream  down 
upon  me,  and  let  it  be  out  of  the  fountain  and 
spring-head,  and  «<  ex  mero  mota,"  that  living  or 
dying,  the  print  of  the  goodness  of  King  James 
may  be  in  my  heart,  and  his  praises  in  my  month* 
This  my  most  humble  request  granted,  may  make 
me  live  a  year  or  two  happily ;  and  denied,  will 
kill  me  quickly.  But  yet  the  last  thing  that  will 
die  in  me  will  be  the  heart  and  affection  of 
Your  mtjesty's  most  humble  and 

true  devoted  servant, 

Fe.  St.  Alban. 
Jaijr  aOb  ISM. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  TITE  KINO,  UPON  PRE- 
SENTINO  HIS  DISCOURSE,  TOUCHING  THE  PLAN- 
TATION OF  IRELAND. 

It  mat  please  tour  most  excellekt  Majesty, 
I  know  no  better  way  how  to  express  my  good 
wishes  of  a  new  year  to  your  majesty,  than  by 
this  little  book,  which  in  all  humbleness  I  send 
yon.  The  style  is  a  style  of  business,  rather 
than  curious  or  elaborate,  and  herein  I  was  en- 
couraged by  my  experience  of  yonr  majesty's 
former  grace,  in  accepting  of  the  like  poor  field- 
fruits,  touching  the  union.  And  certainly  I  reckon 
this  action  as  a  second  brother  to  the  union,  for  I 
assure  myself,  that  England,  Scotland,  aad  Ire- 
land, well  united,  is  such  a  trefoil  as  no  prince 
except  yourself  (who  aie  the  worthiest)  wesreth 
in  his  crown,  *<  si  potentia  reducatur  in  actum." 
I  know  well  that  for  me  to  beat  my  brains  about 
these  things,  they  be  •«  raajora  quam  pro  fortuna," 
but  yet  they  be  «•  minora  quam  pro  studio  et 
vohintate."  For  as  I  do  yet  bear  an  extreme  zeal 
to  the  memory  of  my  old  mistress.  Queen  Eliza- 
betii,  to  whom  I  was  rattier  bound  for  her  trmst 
than  for  her  fovour;  so  I  must  acknowledge  my- 
self more  bound  to  your  majesty,  both  for  trust 
and  favour;  whereof  I  will  never  deceive  the 
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OM,  tts  I  cm  nefw  deserre  the  other.  And  8O9 
m  wH  hnmbleneM  kisBiiig  joiit  majesty's  sacred 
I 


rat  PRANOIB  BACON  TO  THB  EARL  OF  BAL18BURT, 
UP<Hf  BBNIHNO  HIM  ONE  OF  BIB  BOOKS  OF  AD- 
▼ANCBMBIIT  OF  LEARNINO. 

It  mat  fubabb  tour  good  Lordship, 

I  present  year  lordship  with  a  work  of  my 
raeant  time,  which  if  it  had  been  more,  the  work 
had  been  better.  It  appertaineth  to  your  lordship 
(besides  my  particolar  respects)  in  some  propriety, 
in  regard  yon  are  a  great,  goyemor  in  a  province 
of  learning,  and  (that  which  is  more)  yon  have 
added  to  yonr  place  affection  towards  learning, 
and  to  your  affection  judgment,  of  which  the  last 
I  could  be  content  were  (for  the  time)  less,  that 
you  might  the  less  exquisitely  censure  that  which 
I  offer  to  you.  But  sure  I  am,  the  argument  is 
good,  if  it  had  lighted  upon  a  good  author ;  but  1 
shall  content  myself  to  awake  better  spirits,  like 
a  bellringer  which  is  first  up,  to  call  others  to 
church.  So,  with  my  humble  desire  of  your 
lordship's  good  acceptation,  I 


THB  LORD  CHANCELLOR  BACON  TO  THE  L0RD8. 

It  mat  plbasb  tour  Lordships, 

I  shall  humbly  crsTe  at  your  lordships'  hands 
a  benign  interpretation  of  that  which  I  shall  now 
writs;  for  words  that  come  from  wasted  spirits, 
and  an  opprsssed  mind,  are  more  safe  in  being 
deposited  in  a  noble  construction,  than  in  being 
dreled  with  any  resenred  caution.  Having  made 
this  as  a  protection  to  all  which  I  shall  say,  I  will 
go  on,  but  with  a  very  strange  entrance,  (as  may 
seem  to  your  lordships  at  the  first;)  for  in  the 
midst  of  a  state  of  as  great  affliction  as  I  think 
a  mortal  man  can  endure,  (honour  being  above 
life,)  I  shall  begin  with  the  professing  gladness 
in  some  things. 

Hie  first  is,  that  hereafter  the  greatness  of  a 
judge  or  magistrete  shall  be  no  sanctuary,  or 
ptotsetion  to  him  against  guiltiness;  which,  in 
lew  words,  is  the  beginning  of  a  golden  world. 

The  next,  that  after  this  example,  it  is  like  that 
Jodges  will  fly  from  any  thing  in  the  likeness  of 
eoRuption,  (though  it  were  at  a  great  distance,)  as 
from  a  serpent ;  which  tendeth  to  the  purging  ofthe 
eonrts  of  justice,  and  reducing  them  to  their  true 
honoor  and  splendour.  And  in  these  two  points, 
QoA  is  my  witness,  (though  it  be  my  fortune  to  be 
the  anvil,  upon  which  tiiese  good  efl^ets  sre  beaten 
and  wrought,)  I  take  no  small  oomfort.  But  to 
pass  from  the  motions  of  my  heart,  whereof  God 
Ib  only  judge,  to  the  merits  of  my  cause,  whereof 
your  loid^ps  are  only  judges,  under  God,  and 
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his  lieutenant,  I  do  understand,  there  hath  been 
expected  from  me,  heretofore,  some  justification^ 
and  therefore  I  have  chosen  one  only  justification 
instead  of  all  othen,  out  of  the  justification  of 
Job ;  for,  after  the  clear  submission  and  confes- 
sion which  I  shall  now  make  unto  your  lordships, 
I  hope  I  may  say,  and  justify  with  Job,  in  these 
words,  «*  I  have  not  hid  my  sin,  as  did  Adam,  nor 
concealed  my  faults  in  my  bosom.'*  This  is  the 
only  justification  I  will  use :  it  resteth,  therefore, 
that,  without  fig-leaves,  I  do  ingenuously  confess 
and  acknowledge,  that  having  underetood  the 
particulare  of  the  charge,  not  formally  from  the 
House,  but  enough  to  inform  my  conscience  and 
memory,  I  find  matter  both  sufficient  and  full,  to 
move  me  to  desert  the  defence,  and  to  move  your 
lordships  to  condemn  and  censure  me.  Neither 
will  I  trouble  your  lordships  by  singling  out  parti- 
colara,  which  I  think  may  fall  off:  **  Quid  te  ex* 
empta  juvat  spinis  do  millibus  una!'*  Neither 
will  I  prompt  your  lordships  to  observe  upon  the 
proofs,  where  they  come  not  home,  or  the  scruples 
touching  the  credit  of  the  witnesses :  Neither 
will  I  present  unto  your  lordships,  how  far  a 
defence  might  in  divere  things  extenuate  the 
offence,  in  respect  of  the  time,  or  manner  of  the 
gift,  or  the  like  circumstances;  but  only  leave 
these  things  to  spring  out  of  your  own  noble 
thoughts,  and  observations  of  the  evidence,  and 
examinations  themselves,  and  charitably  to  wind 
about  the  particulare  of  the  charge  here  and  there, 
as  God  shall  put  in  your  minds ;  and  so  submit 
myself  wholly  to  your  piety  and  grace. 

And  now  that  I  have  spoken  to  your  lordships 
as  judges,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  unto  you  as 
peere  and  prelates,  humbly  commending  my  cause 
to  your  noble  minds,  and  magnanimous  affections. 

Your  lordships  are  not  only  judgM,  but  parliap 
mentary  judges ;  you  have  a  farther  extent  of 
arbitrary  power  Uian  other  courts :  and  if  you  be 
not  tied  to  the  ordinary  course  of  courts  or  prece- 
dents, in  point  of  strictness  and  severity,  much 
more  in  points  of  mercy  and  mitigation.  And 
yet,  if  any  thing  I  should  move  might  be  contrary 
to  your  honourable  and  worthy  ends  to  introduce 
a  reformation,  I  should  not  seek  it,  but  herein  I 
beseech  your  lordships  to  give  me  leave  to  tell 
you  a  story.  Titus  Manlius  took  his  son's  life 
for  giving  battle  against  the  prohibition  of  his 
general.  Not  many  yean  after,  the  like  severity 
was  pureued  by  Papirius  Curaur,  the  dictator, 
against  Quintus  M&ximus,  who,  being  upon 
the  point  to  be  sentenced,  was,  by  the  interces- 
sion of  some  principal  persons  of  the  senate, 
spared ;  whereupon  Livy  maketh  this  grave  and 
gracious  observation:  **Neque  minus  firmata 
est  disciplina  militaris  pericolo  Qointi  Maxim», 
quara  miserabili  supplicio  Titi  Manlii."  The 
diectpline  of  war  was  no  less  established  by  the 
questioning  only  of  Quintus  Maximus  than  by 
the  punishment  of  Titus  Manlius.  And  the  same 
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reason  is  of  the  refonnation  of  justice,  for  the 
qaestioning  of  men  of  eminent  place  hath  the 
same  terror,  though  not  the  same  rigoar  with  the 
punishment.  But  my  case  stayeth  not  there  \  for 
my  humble  desire  is,  that  his  majesty  would  take 
the  seal  into  his  hands,  which  is  a  great  downfall, 
and  may  serve,  I  hope,  in  itself,  for  an  expiation 
of  my  faults. 

Therefore,  if  mercy  and  mitigation  be  in  yoar 
lordships'  power,  and  do  no  ways  cross  your  ends, 
why  should  I  not  hope  of  your  farours  and  com- 
miserations I  Your  lordships  may  be  pleased  to 
behold  your  chief  pattern,  the  king  our  soTsreign, 
a  king  of  incomparable  clemency,  and  whose 
heart  is  inscrutable  for  wisdom  and  goodness. 
You  well  remember,  that  there  sat  not  these  hun- 
dred years  before,  in  your  house,  a  prince  (and 
never  such  a  prince)  whose  presence  deserved  to 
be  made  memorable  by  records  and  acts,  mixed 
of  mercy  and  justice.  Yourselves  are  either  no- 
bles, (and  compassion  ever  beateth  in  the  veins 
of  noble  blood,)  or  reverend  prelates,  who  are  the 
servants  of  him  that  would  not  break  the  bruised 
reed,  nor  quench  smoking  flax. 

You  all  sit  upon  a  high  stage,  and  therefore 
cannot  but  be  more  sensible  of  the  changes  of 
human  condition,  and  of  the  fall  of  any  from  high 
places.  Neither  will  your  lordships  forget  that 
there  are  *<vitia  temporis,"  as  well  as  ««vitia 
hominis,"  and  that  the  beginning  of  refonnation 
hath  a  contrary  power  to  the  pool  of  Bethseda,  for 
that  had  strength  only  to  cure  him  that  first  cast 
in,  and  this  hath  strength  to  hurt  him  only  that  is 
first  cast  in ;  and  for  my  part,  I  wish  it  may  stay 
there,  and  go  no  farther. 

Lastly,  I  assure  myself,  your  lordships  have  a 
noble  feeling  of  me,  as  a  member  of  your  own 
body ;  and  one  that,  in  this  very  session,  had  some 
taste  of  your  loving  afifections,  which  I  hope  was 
not  a  lightning  before  the  death  of  them,  but  rather 
a  spark  of  that  grace  which  now,  in  the  conclu- 
sion, will  more  appear.  And,  therefore,  my  hum- 
ble suit  to  your  lordships  is,  that  my  voluntary 
confession  may  be  my  sentence,  and  the  loss  of 
the  seal  my  punishment,  and  that  your  lordships 
will  spare  any  farther  sentence,  but  recommend 
me  to  his  majesty's  grace  and  pardon  for  all  that 
is  past.    And  so,  etc. 

Your  lordships',  etc 

Fraitcis  St.  Albak,  Can. 


THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  BACON  TO  THE  DUKE. 

My  vert  good  Lord, 

My  Lord  of  Suffolk's  cause  is  this  day 
tenced.  My  lord,  and  his  lady,  fined  at  J630,000, 
with  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  at  their  own 
charges.  Bingley  at  dS3,00(^  ai^  committed  to 
the  Fleet;  Sir  Edward  Coke  did  his  part,  I  nave 
act  heard  him  do  better;  and  began  with  a  fine  of 


a  £100,000.  But  the  judges  fiist,  and  most 
of  the  rest,  reduced  it  as  before.  I  do  not  dislike 
that  things  pass  moderately,  and,  all  things  con- 
sidered, it  is  not  amiss,  and  might  easily  have 
been  worse.  There  was  much  speaking  of  inter- 
ceding for  the  king's  mercy,  which  (in  my  opinion) 
was  not  so  proper  for  a  sentence :  I  said,  in  con- 
clusion, that  mercy  was  to  come  *«  ex  mero  motu," 
and  so  left  it.  I  took  some  other  occasion  perti- 
nent to  do  the  king  honour,  by  showing  how 
happy  he  was  in  all  other  parts  of  his  govern- 
ment, save  only  in  the  manage  of  his  treasure  by 
these  officers. 

I  have  sent  the  king  a  new  bill  for  Sussex,  for 
my  Lord  of  Nottingham's  certificate  was  true,  and 
I  told  the  judges  of  it  before,  but  they  neglected 
it.  I  conceive  the  first  man  (which  is  newly  set 
down)  is  the  fittest  God  ever  preserve  and  keep 
you,  etc. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  LORD  TREASURER 
BUCKHITRST,  UPON  THE  SAME  OCCASION  OP 
SENDING  HM  BOOK  OP  ADVANCEMENT  OP 
LEARNING. 

Mat  it  please  tour  oood  Lordship, 

I  have  finished  a  work  touching  the  advance- 
ment or  setting  forward  of  learning,  which  1  have 
dedicated  to  his  majesty,  the  most  learned  of  a 
sovereign,  or  temporal  prince,  that  time  hath 
known.  And  upon  reason  not  unlike,  I  humbly 
present  one  of  the  books  to  your  lordship,  not  only 
as  a  chancellor  of  a  university,  but  as  one  that 
was  excellently  bred  in  all  learning,  which  I  have 
ever  noted  to  shine  in  all  your  speeches  and  be- 
haviours. And  therefore  your  lordship  will  yield 
a  gracious  aspect  to  your  first  love,  and  take  plea- 
sure in  the  adorning  of  that  wherewith  yourself 
are  so  much  adorned.  And  so,  humbly  desiring 
your  favourable  acceptation  thereof,  with  signifi- 
cation of  my  humble  duty,  I  remain 


A  LETTER  OF  THE  LIKE  ARGUMENT  TO  THE  LORD 
CHANCELLOR. 

Mat  IT  PLEASE  TOUR  OOOD  LoRDSHIP, 

I  humbly  present  your  lordship  with  a  work, 
wherein,  as  you  have  much  commandment  over 
the  author,  so  your  lordship  hath  also  great 
interest  in  the  argument  For,  to  speak  wiSiont 
flattery,  few  have  like  use  of  learning,  or  like 
judgment  in  learning,  as  I  have  observed  in  your 
lordship.  And,  again,  your  lordship  hath  been  a 
great  planter  of  learning,  not  only  in  those  places 
in  the  church  which  have  been  in  your  own  gif^ 
but  also  in  your  commendatory  vote,  no  man  hath 
more  constantly  held,  «<detur  digniori;"  and, 
therefore,  both  your  lordship  is  beholden  to  learn- 
ing, and  learning  beholden  to  you.  Which 
maketh  me  presume,  with  good  assurance,  that 
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ymx  lordship  will  aeoept  well  of  these  my 
kbouriy  tlie  nther  because  your  lordship  in  pri- 
▼tls  speech  hsth  often  begun  to  me,  in  expressing 
yoor  admiration  of  his  majesty's  learning,  to 
whom  I  have  dedicated  this  woric ;  and,  whose 
▼irtoe  and  perfection  in  that  liind,  did  chiefly 
iKiTe  me  to  a  work  of  this  nature.  And,  so  with 
signification  of  my  most  homble  duty  and  affec- 
tioB  towards  year  lordship,  I  remain,  etc. 


BIB  FSANaS  BACON,  OP  THE  UKB  ABOUMBNT, 
TO  THB  EABL  OF  NORTHAMPTON,  WITH  RB- 
QUB8T  TO  PBBSENT  THB  BOOK  TO  HIS  MA- 

jBcmr. 

It  mat  please  tous  good  Lordsbip, 

Having  finished  a  work  touching  the  advance- 
ment of  learning,  and  dedicated  the  same  to  his 
sacred  majesty,  whom  I  dare  avouch  (if  the 
records  of  time  err  not)  to  be  the  learnedest  king 
that  hath  reigned ;  I  was  desirous  in  a  kind  of 
congruity,  to  present  it  by  the  learnedest  coun- 
sellor in  this  kingdom,  to  the  end,  that  so  good 
an  argument,  lightening  upon  so  bad  an  author, 
might  receive  some  reparation  by  the  hands  into 
which,  and  by  which,  it  shoold  be  delivered. 
And,  therefore,  I  make  it  my  humble  suit  to  your 
lordship  to  present  this  mean,  but  well  meant 
writing  to  hia  majesty,  and  with  it  my  humble 
and  zealous  duty;  and  also  my  like  humble 
request  of  pardon,  if  I  have  too  often  taken  his 
name  in  vain,  not  only  in  the  dedication,  but  in 
the  voucher  of  the  authority  of  his  speeches  and 
writings.    And  so  I  remain,  &c. 


8IB  PBANaS  BACON,  HIS  LETTER  OF  REQUEST 
TO  DOCTOR  PLAYFER,  TO  TRANSLATE  THE 
BOOK  OF  ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING  INTO 
LATIN. 

Ma.  DocToa  Platpbr, 

A  great  desire  will  take  a  small  occasion  to 
hope,  and  put  in  trial  that  which  is  desired.  It 
pleased  yoo  a  good  while  since,  to  express  unto 
me,  the  good  liking  which  yon  conceive  of  my 
book,  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  and  that 
more  aignificantly  (as  it  seemed  to  me)  than  out 
of  courtesy,  or  civil  respect.  Myself,  as  I  then ' 
took  contentment  in  your  approbation  thereof,  so ' 
I  shoold  esteem  and  acknowledge,  not  only  my ' 
contentment  increased,  but  my  laboura  advanced, 
if  I  might  obtain  your  help  in  that  nature  which 
I  desire.  Wherein,  before  I  set  down  in  plain 
terms  my  request  unto  yoo,  I  will  open  myself, 
what  it  was  which  I  chiefly  sought,  and  pro- 
poanded  to  myself,  in  that  work,  that  yon  may  I 
peiceive  that  which  I  now  desire  to  be  pursuant 
thereupon,  if  I  do  not  err.  (For  any  judgment 
that  a  man  maketh  of  his  own  doings,  had  need 
be  spoken  with  a  «*  Si  nunquam  fallit  imago.'*)  I 
have  this  opinion,  tiiat  if  I  had  sought  my  own 
oommsndatioD,  it  had  been  a  much  fitter  course 


for  me,  to  have  done  as  gardeneis  use  to  do,  by 
taking  their  seeds  and  slips,  and  rearing  them 
first  into  plants,  and  so  uttering  them  in  pots, 
when  they  are  in  flower,  and  in  their  best  state. 
But,  forasmuch,  as  my  end  was  merit  of  the  state 
of  learning,  to  my  power,  and  not  glory ;  and, 
because  my  purpose  was  rather  to  excite  other 
men*s  wits,  than  to  magnify  my  own,  I  was 
desirous  to  prevent  the  uncertainness  of  my  own 
life  and  times,  by  uttering  rather  seeds  than 
plants ;  nay,  and  farther,  as  the  proverb  is,  by 
sowing  with  the  basket,  than  with  the  hand* 
Wherefore,  since  I  have  only  taken  upon  me  to 
ring  a  bell,  to  call  other  wits  together,  (which  is 
the  meanest  office,)  it  cannot  but  be  consonant  to 
my  deeire,  to  have  that  bell  heard  as  far  as  can 
be.  And,  since  that  they  are  but  sparks,  which 
can  work  but  upon  matter  prepared,  I  have  the 
more  reason  to  wish,  that  those  sparks  may  fly 
abroad,  that  they  may  the  better  find,  and  light 
upon  those  minds  and  spirits  which  are  apt  to  be 
kindled.  And,  therefore,  the  privateness  of  the 
language  considered  wherein  it  is  written,  exclud- 
ing so  many  readers,  (as,  on  the  other  side,  the 
obscurity  of  the  argument,  in  many  parts  of  it, 
exclndeth  many  others;)  I  must  account  it  a 
second  birth  of  that  work,  if  it  might  be  tranalated 
into  Latin,  without  manifest  loss  of  the  sense  and 
matter.  For  thia  purpose,  I  could  not  represent 
to  myself  any  man,  into  whose  hands  I  do  more 
earnestly  desire  that  work  should  fall,  than  your- 
self; for,  by  that  I  have  heard  and  read,  I  know 
no  man  a  greater  master  in  commanding  words 
to  serve  matter.  Nevertheless,  I  am  not  ignorant 
of  the  worth  of  year  labours,  whether  sach  as 
your  place  and  profession  imposeth  on  you,  or 
such  as  your  own  virtue  may,  upon  your  volun- 
tary election,  take  In  hand.  But  I  can  lay  before 
you  no  other  persuasions,  than  either  the  work 
itoelf  may  affect  you  with,  or  the  honour  of  his 
majesty,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  or  your  parti- 
cular inclination  to  myself;  who,  as  I  never  took 
so  much  comfort  in  any  labours  of  my  own,  so  I 
shall  never  acknowledge  myself  more  obliged  in 
any  thing  to  the  labour  of  another,  than  in  that 
which  shall  assist  this.  Which  your  labour  if  I 
can,  by  my  place,  profession,  means,  friends, 
travail,  word,  deed,  requite  unto  yon,  I  shall 
esteem  myself  so  straitly  bound  thereunto,  as  I 
shall  be  ever  most  ready,  both  to  take  and  seek 
occasions  of  thankfulness.  And  so  leaving  it, 
nevertheless,  *«  Salva  amicitia,**  (as  reason  is,)  to 
your  own  good  liking,  I  remain,  etc. 


SIR  FRANaS  BACON,  TO  SIR  THOMAS  BODLBY^ 
UPON  SENDING  HIM  HIS  BOOK  OP  THB  AD 
YANCBMENT  OF  LEARNING. 

Sir, 

I  think  no  man  may  more  truly  say  witli  the 
psalm,  MiDultnm  ineola  foitanima  mea.**    For  1 
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do  oonfet 8,  Blnee  I  was  of  an  j  nndeTStanding,  my 
miiid  hath,  in  effect,  been  absent  firom  that  I  have 
done,  and  in  absence  errors  are  committed,  which 
1  do  willingly  acknowledge;  and  amongst  the 
rest,  this  great  one  that  led  the  rest;  that  know- 
ing myself  by  inward  calling  to  be  fitter  to  hold  a 
book,  than  to  play  a  part,  I  hare  led  my  life  in 
ciyil  eaases,  for  which  I  was  not  yery  fit  by 
nature,  and  more  unfit  by  the  preoccupation  of 
my  mind.  Therefore,  calling  myself  home,  I 
have  now  for  a  time  enjoyed  myself,  where  like- 
wise I  desire  to  make  the  world  partaker;  my 
labours  (if  so  1  may  term  that  which  was  the 
eomfort  of  my  other  labours)  I  hsTO  dedicated  to 
the  king,  desirous,  if  there  be  any  good  in  them, 
it  may  be  as  fat  of  a  sacrifice  incensed  to  hb 
honour ;  and  the  second  copy  I  haye  sent  unto 
yon,  not  only  in  good  affection,  but  in  a  kind  of 
oongruity,  in  regard  of  your  great  and  rare  desert 
of  learning:  for  books  are  the  shrines  where  the 
saint  is,  or  is  believed  to  be.  And,  you  having 
built  an  ark,  to  save  learning  from  deluge,  deserve, 
in  propriety,  any  new  instrument  or  engine, 
whereby  learning  should  be  improved  or  advanced. 
So,  etc 


am  THOMA8  BODLET  TO  SIR  FRANCIS  BAOON» 
UPON  ms  NEW  PHIL080PHT. 

Sir, 

As  soon  as  tiie  term  was  ended,  supposing  your 
leisure  was  more  than  before,  I  was  coming  to 
thank  you  two  or  three  times,  rather  choosing  to 
do  it  by  word  than  letter;  but  I  was  still  disap- 
pointed of  my  purpose,  as  I  am  at  this  present 
open  an  urgent  occasion,  which  doth  tie  me  fast 
to  Fulham,  and  hath  now  made  me  determine  to 
impart  my  mind  in  writing.  I  think  you  know  I 
have  read  your  "Cogiuta  et  visa;''  which,  I 
protest,  I  have  done  with  great  desire,  reputing  it 
a  token  of  your  singular  love,  that  you  joined  me 
with  those  your  friends,  to  whom  you  would 
commend  the  first  perusal  of  your  draught;  for 
which  I  pray  give  me  leave  to  say  but  this  unto 
you.  First,  that  if  the  depth  of  my  affection  to 
your  person  and  spirit,  to  your  works  and  your 
words,  and  to  all  your  ability,  were  as  highly  to 
be  valued  as  your  affection  is  to  me,  it  might 
walk  with  your's  arm  in  arm,  and  claim  your 
love  by  just  desert;  but  there  can  be  no  compa- 
rison, where  our  states  are  so  uneven,  and  our 
means  to  demonstrate  our  affections,  so  indiffer- 
ent ;  insomuch  as,  for  mine  own,  I  must  leave  it 
to  be  prized  in  the  nature  that  it  is;  and  you 
shall  evermore  find  it  most  addicted  to  your  worth. 
As  touching  the  subject  of  your  book,  you  have 
set  afoot  so  many  noble  speculations,  as  I  cannot 
choose  but  wonder  and  I  shall  wonder  at  it  ever, 
that  your  expense  of  time  considered  in  your 
pnblip  profession,  which  hath  in  a  manner  no 


acquaintance  with  scholaiship  or  lisraing,  jmm 
should  have  culled  forth  the  quintessence,  and 
sucked  up  the  sap  of  the  ehiefest  kind  of  learn- 
ing. For,  howsowever,  in  some  points,  you  do 
vary  altogether  from  tiiat  which  is  and  halh  been 
ever  the  rsceived  doctrine  of  our  schools,  and 
was  always  by  the  wisest  (as  still  they  have  been 
deemed)  of  all  nations  and  ages,  adjudged  tho 
truest ;  yet  it  Is  apparent,  in  those  very  points,  in 
all  your  proposals  and  plots  in  that  book,  you 
show  yourself  a  master  workman.  For  myself, 
I  must  confess,  and  I  speak  it  ingenud,  that  for 
the  matter  of  learning,  I  am  not  worthy  to  be 
reckoned  in  the  number  of  smatterers ;  and  yet, 
because  it  may  seem  that  being  willing  to  com- 
municate your  treatise  with  your  friends,  you  are 
likewise  willing  to  listen  to  whatsoever  I  or 
others  can  except  against  it ;  I  must  deliver  unto 
you,  for  my  private  opinion,  that  I  am  one  of  the 
crew,  that  say  there  is,  and  we  profess  a  greater 
holdfast  of  certainty  in  your  sciences,  than  yon 
by  your  discourse  will  seem  to  acknowledge: 
for  where,  at  first,  you  do  object  the  ill  success 
and  errors  of  practitioners  of  physic,  you  know 
as  well,  they  do  proceed  of  the  patient's  unruli- 
ness,  for  not  one  of  a  hundred  doth  obey  his 
physician  in  their  own  indisposition ;  for  few  are 
able  in  that  kind  to  explicate  themselves ;  or  by 
reason  their  diseases  are  by  nature  incurable, 
which  is  incident,  you  know,  to  many  sort  of 
maladies;  or  for  some  other  hidden  cause,  which 
cannot  be  discovered  by  course  of  conjecture; 
howbeit,  I  am  full  of  this  belief,  that  as  physio 
is  ministered  now-a-days  by  physicians,  it  is 
much  ascribed  to  their  negligence  or  ignorance, 
or  other  touch  of  imperfection,  that  they  speed  no 
better  in  their  practice :  for  few  are  found,  of 
that  profession,  so  well  instructed  in  their  art,  as 
they  might  by  the  precepts  which  their  art  doth 
afford ;  which,  though  it  be  defective  in  regard  of 
such  perfection,  yet  for  certain  it  doth  flourish 
with  admirable  remedies,  such  as  tract  of  time 
hath  taught  by  experimental  effects,  and  are  the 
open  hi^way  to  that  knowledge  that  you  re- 
commend. As  for  alchemy,  and  magic,  some 
conclusions  they  have  that  are  worthy  the  pre- 
serving: but  all  their  skill  is  so  accompanied 
with  subtilties  and  guiles,  as  both  the  crafts  and 
the  crafts-masters  are  not  only  despised,  but  named 
with  derision.  Whereupon  to  make  good  your 
principal  assertion,  methinks  you  should  have 
drawn  the  most  of  your  examples  from  that 
which  is  taught  in  the  liberal  sciences,  not  by 
picking  out  cases  that  happen  very  seldom,  and 
may,  by  all  confession,  be  subject  to  reproof,  but 
by  controlling  the  generals,  and  grounds,  and 
eminent  positions  and  aphorisms,  which  the 
greatest  artists  and  philosophers  have  from  time 
to  time  defended ;  for  it  goetb  for  current  among 
all  men  of  learning,  that  those  kinds  of  arts 
whieh  clerks  in  times  past  did  term  Quadrivialsy 
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eonfinn  their  propoeitioiit  by  inftdlible  d^non- 
•tiaticfiift.  And  likewise  in  Tririalst  such  le^ 
•ow  and  diieetions  ara  deliTeied  luto  ns,  as  will 
offiMt  rery  near,  or  as  moeh  altogethery  as  ererf 
tealtj  doth  promise.  Now,  in  ease  we  shonld 
oooenr  to  do  as  you  adTise,  which  is,  to  renoonce 
oor  common  notions,  and  cancel  all  our  theorems, 
axioms,  mles,  and  tenets,  and  so  to  come  babes 
*«ad  regnnm  natorv,**  as  we  are  willed  by  scrip- 
tnrss  to  c<»ne  *«ad  regnnm  ccelonim."  There  is 
nothing  more  eertain,  in  my  understanding,  than 
that  it  would  instantly  bring  us  to  barbarism, 
and,  after  many  thousand  years,  leare  us  more 
unproTided  of  theorioal  furniture,  than  we  are  at 
this  present:  For  that  were  indeed  to  become 
M  Tabula  lasa,"  when  we  shall  leaye  no  impres- 
sion of  any  former  principles,  but  be  driven  to 
begin  the  world  again,  to  travel  by  trials  of 
actions  and  sense,  (which  are  your  proofs  by 
particulars,)  what  to  place  in «« intellectu"  ibr  our 
general  conceptions,  it  being  a  maxim  of  all 
meo^s  approving;  ««in  intellectu  nihil  esse  quod 
non  prins  fuit  in  sensu.'*  And  so  in  appearance 
it  would  be-all  us,  that  till  Plato*s  year  be  come 
about,  our  insight  in  learning  would  be  of  less 
reckoning  than  now  it  is  accounted.  As  for  that 
which  you  inculcate,  of  a  knowledge  more 
excellent  than  now  is  among  us,  which  expe- 
rience might  produce,  if  we  would  but  essay  to 
extract  it  out  of  nature  by  particular  probations, 
it  is  no  more  upon  the  matter,  but  to  incite  us 
unto  that  which,  without  instigation,  by  a  natu- 
ral instinct  men  will  practise  themselves ;  for  it 
cannot  in  reason  be  otherwise  thought,  but  that 
there  are  infinite,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  (for 
we  may  not  in  this  case  confine  our  cogitations 
within  the  bounds  of  Europe,)  which  embrace  the 
course  which  you  purpose,  with  all  diligence 
and  care,  that  any  ability  can  perform.  For 
every  man  is  bom  with  an  appetite  of  knowledge, 
wherewith  he  cannot  be  glutted,  but  still,  as  in  a 
dropsy,  thirst  after  more.  Bat  yet,  why  men 
should  so  hearken  to  and  such  persuasions,  as 
wholly  to  abolish  those  settled  opinions,  and 
general  theorems,  to  which  they  have  attained  by 
their  own  and  their  ancestors'  experience,  I  see 
nothing  alleged  to  induce  me  to  think  it.  More- 
over, I  may  speak,  as  I  suppose,  with  good  pro- 
bability, that  if  we  should  make  a  mentel  survey, 
what  is  like  to  be  effected  all  the  world  over; 
those  five  or  six  inventions  which  you  have 
selected,  and  imagined  to  be  but  of  modem 
standing,  would  make  but  a  slender  show  among 
80  many  hundreds  of  all  kinds  of  natures,  which 
«6  daily  brought  to  light  by  the  enforcement  of 
wit  or  casual  events,  and  may  be  compared,  or 
partly  preferred,  above  those  that  you  have 
named.  But  were  it  so  here,  that  all  were  ad- 
mitted that  you  can  reqaire,  for  the  augrmentation 
of  our  knowledge,  and  that  all  oar  theorems  and 
general  positions  wme  ntteriy  extinguished  with 


a  new  substitution  of  others  in  their  places,  what 
hope  may  we  have  of  any  benefit  of  learning  by 
this  alteration  1  assuredly,  as  soon  as  the  new 
are  brought  ad  cur^  by  the  inventors  and  their 
followers,  by  an  interchangeable  coarse  of 
natural  things,  they  will  fall  by  degrees  in 
oblivion  to  be  buried,  and  so  in  continuance  to 
perish  outright;  and  that  perchance  upon  the 
like  to  your  present  pretences,  by  proposal  of 
some  means  to  advance  all  our  knowledge  to  a 
higher  pitch  of  perfectness ;  for  still  the  same 
defects  that  antiquity  found,  will  reside  in  nAin* 
kind,  and  therefore  other  issues  of  their  actions^ 
devices,  and  studies,  are  not  to  be  expected  than 
is  apparent,  by  records,  were  in  former  times 
observed.  I  remember  here  a  note  which  Patei^ 
cuius  made  of  the  incomparable  wits  of  the 
Grecians  and  Romans,  in  their  flourishing  state; 
that  there  might  be  this  reason  of  their  notable 
downfall,  in  their  issue  that  came  after,  because 
by  nature,  ^«Quod  summo  studio  petitam  est, 
ascendit  in  summum,  difficilisque  in  perfecto  mora 
est;*'  insomuch  that  men  perceiving  that  they 
could  not  go  farther,  being  come  to  the  stop,  they 
turned  back  again  of  their  own  accord,  forsaking 
those  studies  that  are  most  in  request,  and  be- 
taking themselves  to  new  endeavours,  as  it  the 
thing  they  sought  had  been  by  prevention  fore- 
prized  by  others.  So  it  fared  in  particular  with 
the  eloquence  of  that  age,  that  when  their  sue- 
cessors  found  that  hardly  they  could  equal,  by 
no  means  excel  their  predecessors,  they  began  to 
neglect  the  study  thereof,  and  speak  for  many 
hundred  years  in  a  rostical  manner,  till  this  later 
resolution  brought  the  wheel  about  again,  by 
inflaming  gallant  spirits  to  give  the  onset  a  fresh, 
with  straining  and  striving  to  climb  unto  the  top 
and  height  of  perfection,  not  in  that  gift  alone, 
but  in  every  other  skill  in  any  part  of  learning. 
For  I  do  not  hold  it  any  erroneous  conceit  to 
think  of  every  science,  that  as  now  they  are  pro- 
fessed, so  they  have  been  before  in  all  precedent 
ages,  though  not  alike  in  all  places,  nor  at  all 
times  alike  in  one  and  the  same ;  but  according 
to  the  changes  and  turning  of  times  with  a  more 
exact  and  plain,  or  with  a  more  rude  and  obscure 
kind  of  teaching. 

And  if  the  question  should  be  asked,  what 
proof  I  have  of  it ;  I  have  the  doctrine  of  Aria, 
totle,  and  of  the  deepest  learned  clerks,  of  whom 
we  have  any  means  to  take  any  notice ;  that  as 
there  is  of  other  things,  so  there  is  of  sciences, 
«« ortus  et  interitus :"  which  is  also  the  meaning 
(if  I  should  expound  it)  of  **  nihil  novum  sub 
sole,"  and  is  as  well  to  be  applied  «  ad  &cta,"  as 
«  ad  dicta ;  ut  nihil  neque  dictum  neque  factum, 
quod  non  est  dictum  aut  factum  prius."  I  have 
farther  for  my  warrant,  that  famous  complaint  a4 
Solomon  to  his  son,  against  the  infinite  making 
of  books  in  his  time,  of  which,  in  all  congruity^ 
great  pert  were  of  observations  ana  instnicuone 
o9 
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in  all  kind  of  literature,  and  of  those  there  la  not 
now  so  mach  aa  one  pamphlet  (only  aome  paicela 
of  the  Bible  excepted^  remaining  to  poaterity. 
Aa  then  there  waa  not  in  like  manner  to  be  found 
any  footing  of  milliona  of  anthora  that  were  long 
before  Solomon,  and  yet  we  muat  giro  credit  to 
that  which  he  affirmed ;  that  whataoeyer  waa  then 
or  before,  it  could  never  be  truly  pronounced  of 
it,  *«  Behold,  this  is  new.'*  Whereupon  I  muat 
for  my  final  eoneluaion  infer,  aeeing  all  the  en- 
deayoura,  study,  and  knowledge  of  mankind,  in 
whataoeyer  art  or  acience,  haye  ey^  been  the 
aame  aa  they  are  at  thia  preaent,  though  full  of 
mutabilitiea,  according  to  the  changea  and  acci- 
dental occaaiona  of  agea  and  countriea,  and  clerks* 
dispositions ;  which  can  neyer  but  be  subject  to 
intention  and  remission,  both  in  their  deyices  and 
praeticea  of  their  knowledge.  If  now  we  ahould 
accord  in  opinion  with  you;  first,  to  condemn 
our  present  knowledge  of  doubt  and  incertitude 
(which  yon  confer  but  by  ayerment)  without 
other  force  of  argument,  and  then  to  diaclaim  all 
our  axioms  and  maxima,  and  general  aaaertions 
that  are  left  by  tradition  from  our  eldera  to  ua ; 
which,  (for  ao  it  ia  to  be  pretended)  haye  passed 
all  probations  of  the  sharpest  wita  ihni  oyer  were 
Abecedarii,  by  the  frequent  apelling  of  particulara, 
to  come  to  the  notice  of  new  generala,  and  ao 
afreah  to  create  new  principled  of  aciencea,  the 
end  of  all  would  be,  that  when  we  ahould  be  dia- 
poaaessed  of  the  learning  which  we  haye,  all  our 
consequent  trayail  will  but  help  ua  in  a  circle,  to 
conduct  us  to  the  place  from  whence  we  aet  for- 
wards, and  bring  us  to  the  happineaa  to  be 
reatored  «« in  integrum,*'  which  will  require  aa 
many  ages  aa  haye  marched  before  ua,  to  be  per- 
fectly achieyed.  And  this  I  write,  with  no  dis- 
like of  increaaing  our  knowledge  with  new-found 
deyicea,  (which  ia  undoubtedly  a  practice  of 
high  commendation)  in  regard  of  the  benefit  they 
will  yield  for  the  preaent,  tfiat  the  world  bath 
eyer  been,  and  will  foreyer  continue,  yery  full  of 
auch  deyiaers;  whose  industry  that  way  hath 
been  yery  obstinate  and  eminent,  and  hath  pro- 
duced strange  effecta,  aboye  the  reach  and  the 
hope  of  men's  common  capacitiea ;  and  yet  our 
notions  and  theorems  haye  always  kept  in  grace 
b<ith  with  them,  and  with  the  rareat  that  eyer 
were  named  among  the  learned. 

By  this  you  see  to  what  boldness  I  am  brought 
by  your  kindness ;  that  (if  I  aeem  to  be  too  aauoy 
in  thia  contradiction)  it  is  the  opinion  that  I  hold 
of  your  noble  disposition,  and  of  the  freedom  in 
these  cases,  that  you  will  afford  your  special 
friend,  that  hath  induced  me  to  it.  And  although 
I  myself,  like  a  carrier's  horse,  cannot  baulk  the 
beaten  way,  in  which  I  haye  been  trained,  yet 
since  it  is  ray  censure  of  your  Cogitata  that  I 
mu^t  tell  you,  to  be  p.ain,  you  haye  yery  much 
wronged  youraelf  and  the  world,  to  amother  auch 
a  rreaaure  so  long  in  your  coffer:  for  though  I 


stand  well  assured  (for  &e  tenor  and  subject  of 
your  main  discourse)  yon  are  not  able  to  impanel 
a  jury  in  any  nniyeraity  that  will  giye  up  a  yer* 
diet  to  acquit  you  of  error ;  yet  it  cannot  be  gain- 
aaid,  that  all  your  treatiae  oyer  doth  abound  with 
choice  conceit  of  the  preaent  atate  of  learning, 
and  with  ao  worthy  contemplationa  of  the  raeana 
to  procure  it,  aa  may  perauade  with  any  atudent 
to  look  more  narrowly  to  hia  buainesa,  not  only 
by  aspiring  to  the  greateat  perfection,  of  that 
which  ia  now-a-daya  diyolged  in  the  aciencea, 
but  by  diying  yet  deeper,  aa  it  were,  into  the 
bowels  and  aecreta  of  nature,  and  by  enforcing  of 
the  powera  of  his  judgrment  and  wit  to  learn  of 
St.  Paul,  ««Consectari  meliora  dona:"  which 
courae,  would  to  God  (to  whiaper  so  much  into 
your  ear)  yon  had  followed  at  the  firat,  when 
you  fell  to  the  atudy  of  auch  a  atudy  aa  waa  not 
worthy  auch  a  student.  Neyertheless,  being  so 
aa  it  ia,  that  you  are  therein  aettied,  and  your 
country  aonndly  aenred ;  I  cannot  but  wish  with 
all  my  heart,  as  I  do  yery  often,  that  you  may 
gain  a  fit  reward  to  the  full  of  your  deserts,  which 
I  hope  will  come  with  heapa  of  happineaa  and 
honour. 

Youra  to  be  uaed,  and  commanded, 
Tbo.  Bodlit. 
From  Falbain,  F^b.  1^  1607. 

Sib, — One  kind  of  boldness  doth  draw  on 
another ;  insomuch  as  roethinka  I  ahould  offend 
to  signify,  that  before  the  tranacript  of  your  book 
be  fitted  for  the  preas,  it  will  be  requisite  for  yon 
to  eaat  a  censor's  eye  upon  the  style  and  the  elo- 
cution; which,  in  the  framing  of  aome  periods, 
and  in  diyera  words  and  phrases,  will  hardly  go 
for  current,  if  the  copy  brought  to  roe  be  just  the 
same  that  you  would  publiah. 

Tho.  Bodlct* 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  BISHOP  OF  ELY,  UPON 
SENDING  HIS  WRITING  INTITULED,  COGITATA 
ET  VISA. 

Mr  ycRY  GOOD  Lord, 

Now,  your  lordship  hath  been  ao  long  in  the 
church  and  the  palace,  disputing  between  kings 
and  popes,  methinks  you  should  take  pleasure  to 
look  into  the  field,  and  refresh  your  mind  with 
aome  matter  of  philosophy ;  though  that  science 
be  now,  through  age,  waxed  a  child  again,  and 
left  to  boya  and  young  men.  And  because  yon 
are  wont  to  make  me  belieye  you  took  liking  to 
my  writinga,  I  aend  you  aome  of  thia  yacation 
fruita,  and  thus  much  more  for  my  mind  and  pur- 
poae.  •«!  hasten  not  to  publiah,  perishing  I 
would  preyent."  And  I  am  forced  to  respect  aa 
well  my  times,  aa  the  matter;  for  with  me  it  ia 
thua,  and  I  think  with  all  men,  in  my  case :  if  I 
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Mod  mjMlf  to  an  aigoment,  it  loadedi  my  mind ; 
bat  i<  I  rid  my  mind  of  the  present  Cogitation,  it 
is  lather  a  leereation :  this  hath  pat  me  into  these 
miaoellaniee,  which  I  pnrpoee  to  sappreae,  if  God 
gire  me  leare  to  write  a  Jnat  and  perfect  volume 
of  philoaophy,  which  I  go  on  with,  though  slowly. 
I  send  not  your  lordship  too  much,  lest  it  may 
glut  you.  Now,  let  me  tell  you  what  my  desire 
is.  If  your  lordship  be  so  good  now  as  when 
you  were  the  good  Dean  of  Westminster,  my 
request  to  you  is,  that  not  by  pricks,  but  by  notes, 
yon  would  mark  unto  me  whatsoerer  shall  seem 
unto  you  either  not  current  in  the  style,  or  harsh 
to  credit  and  opinion,  or  inconvenient  for  the  per> 
son  of  the  writer,  for  no  man  can  be  Judge  and 
party;  and  when  our  minds  judge  by  reflection 
on  ourselves,  they  are  more  subject  to  error*  And 
though,  for  the  matter  itself,  my  judgment  be  in 
some  things  fixed,  and  not  accessible  by  any 
man's  judgment  that  goeth  not  my  way,  yet  even 
in  those  ^ings  the  admonition  of  a  fnend  may 
make  me  express  mjrself  diversely.  I  would  have 
c<mie  to  your  lordship,  but  that  I  am  hastening  to 
my  house  in  the  country,  and  so  I  commend  your 
lordship  to  God*s  goodi 


SIR  FRANaS  BACON  TO  SIR  THOMAS  BODLET, 
AFTKR  HE  HAD  IMPARTED  TO  HIM  A  WRITING 
INTrnJLBD,  "OOOITATA  ET  VISA." 

Sir, 

In  respect  of  my  going  down  to  my  house  in 
ike  country,  I  shall  have  miss  of  my  papers, 
which,  I  pray  you,  therefore,  return  unto  me. 
You  are,  I  bear  you  witness,  slothful,  and  you 
help  me  nothing ;  so  as  I  am  half  in  conceit  that 
you  affect  not  the  argument ;  for  myself,  I  know 
well  you  love  and  affect  I  can  say  no  more  to 
you,  but,  <*  non  canimus  surdis,  respondent  omnia 
silvc."  If  you  be  not  of  the  lodgings  chalked 
up,  (whereof  I  speak  in  my  preface,)  I  am  but  to 
pass  by  your  door.  But  if  I  had  you  but  a  fort- 
night at  Gorfaambury,  I  would  mviie  you  tell  me 
another  tale,  or  else  I  would  add  a  cogitation 
against  libraries,  and  be  revenged  .on  you  that 
way :  I  pray  you  send  me  some  good  news  of  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  and  commend  me  very  kindly  to 
him.    So  I  rest. 


(as  for  any  impediment  it  might  be  to  the  applausii 
and  celebrity  of  my  work,  it  moveth  me  not)  but 
as  it  may  hinder  the  fruit  and  good  which  may 
come  of  a  quiet  and  calm  passage  to  the  good 
port  to  which  it  is  bound,  I  hold  it  a  just  respect, 
so  as  to  fetch  a  fm  wind  I  go  not  too  far  about 
But  troth  is,  I  shall  have  no  occasion  to  meet 
them  in  the  way,  except  it  be,  as  they  will  needs 
confederate  themselves  with  Aristotle,  who,  you 
know,  is  intemperately  magnified  with  the  school- 
men, and  is  also  allied  (as  I  take  it)  to  the  Jesuits 
by  Faber,  who  was  a  companion  of  Loyola,  and 
a  great  .^stotelian.  I  send  you  at  this  time,  the 
only  part  which  hath  any  harshness,  and  yet  I 
framed  to  myself  an  opinion,  that  whosoever 
allowed  well  of  that  prefece,  which  you  so  much 
commend,  will  not  dislike,  or  at  least  ought  not 
to  dislike,  this  other  speech  of  preparation ;  for  it  is 
written  out  of  the  same  spirit,  and  out  of  tiie  same 
necessity.  Nay,  it  doth  more  folly  lay  open,  that 
the  question  between  me  and  the  ancients  is  not 
of  the  virtue  of  the  race,  but  of  the  rightness  of 
the  way.  And,  to  speak  truth,  it  is  to  the  other 
but  as  Palroa  to  Pugnus,  part  of  the  same  thing, 
more  large.  You  conceive  aright,  that  in  this, 
and  the  other,  you  have  commission  to  impart  and 
communicate  them  to  others,  according  to  your 
discretion ;  other  matters  I  write  not  of.  Myself 
am  like  the  miller  of  Huntingdon,  that  was  wont 
to  pray  for  peace  among  the  willows ;  for,  while 
the  winds  blew  the  wind-mills  wrought,  and  the 
water-mill  was  less  customed.  So  I  see  that 
controversies  of  religion  must  hinder  the  advance- 
ment of  sciences.  Let  me  conclude  with  my 
perpetual  wish  towards  yourself,  that  the  appro- 
bation of  yourself  by  your  own  discreet  and  tern 
perate  carriage,  may  restore  you  to  your  countryy 
and  your  friends  to  your  society.  And  so  I  com 
mend  you  to  God's  goodness. 
Oray'i  Inn,  thit  lOch  of  Octolwr,  IflOO. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  MR.  MATTHEW,  UPON 
SENDING  HIM  PART  OF  INSTAURATIO  MAGNA. 

Mb.  Mattrsw, 

I  plainly  perceive  by  your  affectionate  writing 
touching  my  work,  that  one  and  the  same  thing 
affecteth  us  both,  which  is  the  good  end  to  which 
It  Is  dedicated:  for  as  to  any  ability  of  mine,  it 
eannot  merit  that  degree  of  approbation.  For 
yonr  eaat£on  for  ehun^  men,  and  church  matters. 


SIR  FRANaS  BACON  TO  MR.  MATTHEW,  TOUCH- 
INO  INSTAURATIO  MAGNA. 

Ma.  MATTRrw,  I  heartily  thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  the  10th  of  February,  and  I  am  glad  to 
receive  from  you  matter  both  of  encouragement 
and  advertisement,  touching  my  writings.  For 
my  part,  I  do  wish  that,  since  tiiere  is  almost  no 
«•  lumen  siccura*'  in  the  world,  but  all «« madidum, 
maceratum,'*  infused  in  the  affections,  and  bloods, 
or  humours,  that  these  &ings  of  mine  had  those 
aeparations  that  might  make  them  more  accepta- 
ble ;  so  that  they  claim  not  so  much  acquaintance 
of  the  present  times,  as  they  be  thereby  the  less 
like  to  last.  And  to  show  you  that  I  have  some 
purpose  to  new  mould  them,  i  send  you  a  leaf  or 
two  of  the  preface,  carrying  some  figure  of  the 
whole  work;  wherein  I  purpose  to  take  that  which 
is  real  and  effectual  of  both  writings,  and  chieilj 
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to  add  pledge^  if  not  pajment  to  my  promiae.  I 
aend  yoa,  also,  a  memorial  of  Queen  EHizabeth, 
to  requite  your  Eulogy  of  the  late  Duke  of  Flo- 
lence^a  felicity.  Of  thia,  when  you  were  here,  I 
ahowed  you  aome  model*  though,  at  that  time, 
methought  you  were  aa  willing  to  hear  Juliua 
Cieaar  aa  Queen  Elizabeth  commended.  But  thia 
which  I  aend  ia  more  full,  and  hath  more  of  the 
narrative;  and  farther  bath  one  part  that  I  think 
will  not  be  dlaagreeable,  either  to  yon,  or  that 
place,  being  the  true  tiacta  of  her  proceeding 
towarda  the  Catholica,  which  are  infinitely  mia- 
taken.  And  though  I  do  not  imagine  tfiey  will 
paaa  allowance  there,  yet  they  will  gain  upon  ez- 
cuae.  I  find  Mr.  Lezure  to  uae  you  well,  (I  mean 
hia  tongue,  of  you,)  which  ahowa  you  either 
honeat  or  wiae.  But  thia  I  apeak  merely ;  for,  in 
good  faith,  I  conceive  hope,  that  you  will  ao 
govern  youraelf,  aa  we  may  take  you  aa  aaauredly 
for  a  good  aubject,  and  patriot,  aa  you  take  your- 
aelf for  a  good  Ghriatian;  and  ao  we  may  enjoy 
your  company,  and  you  your  conacienoe,  if  it  may 
no  otberwiae  be.  For  my  part,  aaaure  youraelf 
that,  aa  we  aay  in  the  law,  <«  mutatia  mutandia," 
my  love  and  good  wiahea  to  you  are  diminiahed. 
And  ao  I  remain. 


BIB  FRANCIS  BAOON  TO  THE  KING,  TOUCHING 
THE  SOUCITOB'S  PLACE. 

Howhoneatly  ready  I  have  been,  most  gracioua 
aovereign,  to  do  your  majeaty  humble  aervice  to 
the  beat  of  ray  power,  and  in  a  manner  beyond 
my  power,  (aa  I  now  atand,)  I  am  not  ao  unfor- 
tunate but  your  majeaty  knoweth.  For,  both  in 
the  commiaaion  of  union,  (the  labour  whereof,  for 
men  of  my  profession,  rested  most  upon  my  band,) 
and  this  last  parliament  in  the  bill  of  the  aubaidy, 

Sboth  body  and  preamble,)  in  the  bill  of  attain- 
iera  of  Tresham,  and  the  rest,  in  the  matter  of 
purveyance,  in  the  ecclesiaatical  petitiona,  in  the 
grievances,  and  the  like ;  aa  I  waa  ever  careful 
^nd  not  without  good  aueceea)  aometimea  to  put 
forward  that  which  waa  good,  sometimes  to  keep 
back  that  which  waa  not  ao  g^ood  ;  ao  your  majesty 
waa  pleaaed  to  accept  kindly  of  my  services,  and 
to  aay  to  me,  audi  conflicta  were  the  wars  of  peace, 
and  such  victories,  the  victories  of  peace ;  and, 
therefore,  auch  aervanta  that  obtained  them  were, 
by  kinga  that  reign  in  peace,  no  leaa  to  be  esteemed 
than  aervicea  of  commandera  in  the  wara.  In  all 
which,  nevertheleaa,  I  can  challenge  to  myaelf  no 
aufficiency,  but  that  I  waa  diligent  and  reaaonably 
happy  to  execute  thoae  directiona  which  I  received 
either  immediately  from  your  royal  mouth,  or  from 
my  Lord  of  Saliajory ;  at  which  time  it  pleaaed 
your  majesty  to  promiae  and  assure  me,  that  upon 
the  remove  of  the  then  attorney,  I  ahould  not  be 
forgotten,  but  brought  into  ordinary  place.  And 
Ibis  waa  after  con&rmed  to  me  by  many  of  my 


lorda,  and  towards  the  and  of  the  last  term,  ths 
manner,  alao,  in  particular,  was  spoken  of;  that  is, 
that  Mr.  Solicitor  ahould  be  made  your  majesty's 
sergeant,  and  I  aolioitor,  for  ao  it  was  thought 
best,  to  sort  with  both  our  gifU  and  faoultiea,  for 
the  good  of  your  aervice.  And  of  thia  resolution 
both  court  and  oounury  took  knowledge.  Neither 
waa  thia  any  invention  or  project  of  mine  own, 
but  moved  from  my  lorda ;  aiid  I  think,  firat,  from 
my  lord  chancellor.  Whereupon  resting,  your 
majeaty  well  knoweth,  I  never  opened  my  mouth 
for  the  greater  place,  though  I  am  aure  I  had  two 
ciroumatancea,  that  Mr.  Attorney  now  ia,  could 
not  allege.  The  one,  nine  yeara*  aervice  of  the 
crown ;  the  other,  being  couain-german  to  the  Lord 
of  Saliabury,  whom  your  majeaty  aeemeth  and 
truateth  ao  much.  But  for  leaa  place,  I  conceived, 
it  waa  meant  me.  But  after  that  Mr.  Attorney 
Hubbert  waa  placed,  I  heard  no  more  of  my  pre- 
ferment, but  it  aeemed  to  be  at  a  atop,  to  my  great 
diagrace  and  discouragement  For,  (gracioua 
aovereign,)  if  atill  when  the  watera  are  atirred, 
another  ahall  be  put  before  me,  your  majeaty  had 
need  work  a  miracle,  or  elae  I  ahall  be  atill  a  lama 
man  to  do  your  majesty  service.  And,  therefore, 
my  most  humble  suit  to  your  majesty  is,  that  thia 
which  aeemed  to  me  waa  intended,  may  apeedily 
be  performed.  And  I  hope  my  former  aervice 
ahall  be  but  beginninga  to  better,  when  I  am  better 
atrengthened.  For  aure  I  am,  no  man'a  heart  ia 
fuller  (I  aay  not  but  many  have  greater  hearta, 
but  I  aay,  not  fuller)  of  love  and  duty  towarda 
your  majeaty,  and  your  children,  aa  I  hope  time 
will  manifeat  againat  envy  and  detraction,  if  any 
be.  To  conclude,  I  moat  humbly  crave  pardon 
for  my  boldneaa,  and  reat 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KINO,  HIS  SUIT  TO 
SUCCEED  IN  THE  ATTORNEY'S  PLACE. 

It  mat  PLEASE  TOUR  Majesty, 

Your  great  and  princely  favours  towarda  ma  in 
advancing  me  to  place,  and  that  which  ia  to  me 
of  no  leaa  comfort,  your  majeaty *8  benign  and 
gracious  acceptation  from  time  to  time  of  my  poor 
aervicea,  much  above  the  merit  and  value  of  them, 
hath  almoat  brought  me  to  an  opinion,  that  I  may 
sooner  perchance  be  wanting  to  myaelf  in  not 
aaking,  than  find  your  majeaty^a  goodneaa  want- 
ing to'  me,  in  any  my  reaaonable  and  modeat 
deairea.  And,  therefore,  perceiving  how  at  thia 
time  prefermenta  of  law  fly  about  my  eara,  to  some 
above  me,  and  to  aome  below  me,  I  did  conceive 
your  majeaty  may  think  it  rather  a  kind  of  dulneaa, 
or  want  of  faith,  than  modeaty,  if  I  ahould  not 
come  with  my  pitcher  to  Jacobus  Well,  aa  otheia 
do.  Wherein  I  ahall  propound  to  yom  majeaty, 
that  which  tendeth  not  ao  much  to  the  raising  my 
fortune,  aa  to  the  aettling  of  my  mind,  being 
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with  duB  eogitatioa«  that  by 
leatoB  of  my  slowiieBs  to  sue  and  apprehend 
tnddeo  ooeauom,  keeping  en  one  plain  course  of 
painf  nl  eenioe^  I  may  (in  fine  dieram)  be  in  danger 
to  be  neglected  and  forgotten.  And  if  that  should 
be,  then  were  it  much  better  for  me  now  while  I 
stand  in  your  ma|e8ty*8  good  opinion,  (though 
unwoithy,)  and  have  some  reputation  in  the 
worldf  to  giTo  over  the  coarse  I  am  in,  and  to 
make  proof  to  do  you  some  honour  by  my  pen ; 
either  by  writing  some  faithful  narrative  of  your 
happy  (though  not  untraduced)  timee,  or  by  re- 
compiling your  laws,  which,  I  perceive,  your 
majesty  laboureth  wtlii,  and  hath  in  your  head, 
(as  Jupiter  had  Pallas,)  or  some  other  the  like 
work,  (for  without  some  endeavour  to  do  you 
honour  I  would  not  live,)  than  to  spend  my  wits 
and  time  in  this  laborious  place,  wherein  now  I 
senre,  if  it  shall  be  deprired  of  those  outward 
ornaments,  and  inward  comforts,  which  it  was 
wont  to  hare  in  respect  of  an  assured  succession 
to  some  place  of  more  dignity  and  lest,  which 
seemeth  now  to  be  a  hope  altogether  casual,  if 
not  wholly  intercepted.  Wherefore,  (not  to  hold 
your  majesty  long,)  my  suit  (than  the  which  I 
think  I  cannot  well  go  lower)  is,  that  I  may 
obtain  your  royal  promise  to  succeed  (if  I  live) 
into  the  attorney's  place,  whensoerer  it  shall  be 
roid,  it  being  but  the  natural,  and  immediate  stsp 
and  rise,  which  the  piece  1  now  hold  hath  ever 
(in  sort)  made  claim  to,  and  almost  nerer  failed 
of.  In  this  suit  I  make  no  friends  to  your  majesty, 
but  rely  upon  no  other  motive  than  your  grace, 
nor  any  oUier  assurance  but  your  word,  whereof 
I  bad  good  experience  when  I  came  to  the  solici- 
tor's place,  that  they  were  like  to  the  two  great 
lights,  which  in  their  motions  are  never  retro, 
grade.  So,  with  my  best  prayer  for  your  majesty's 
happiness,  I  rost 


0im  FRANCn  BACON  TO  SIR  GEOROE  CART  IN 
FRANCE,  UPON  SENDING  RIM  HIS  WRITING,  <*  IN 
FEUCEM  HBMORIAM  ELIZABBTHA." 

Mt  vkrt  good  Lord, 

Being  asked  the  question  by  this  bearer,  an  old 
servant  of  my  brother  Anthony  Bacon,  whether  I 
would  command  him  any  service  into  France,  and 
being  at  better  leisure  than  I  would,  in  regard  of 
sickness,  I  began  to  remember,  tiiat  neither  your 
bnsiness  nor  mine  (though  great  and  continual) 
can  be,  upon  an  exact  account,  any  just  occa> 
sion  why  so  mnch  good-will  as  hath  passed 
betireen  us  should  be  so  moeh  discontinned  as  it 
hath  been.  And,  dierefbre,  because  one  must 
begin,  I  thought  to  proroke  your  remembrance  of 
me,  by  my  letter.  And  thinking  how  to  fit  it  with 
somewhat  besides  salutations,  it  came  to  my  mind, 
ftmt  this  hMt  swBUBMT,  by  occasion  of  a  faetioas 
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book  that  endeavoured  to  verify,  •«  Misera  fieminm" 
(Uie  addition  of  the  pope's  bull)  upon  Queen 
f^sabeth ;  I  did  write  a  few  lines  in  her  memorial, 
which  I  thought  you  would  be  well  pleased  to 
read,  both  for  the  argument,  and  because  yon 
were  wont  to  bear  affection  to  my  pen.  **  Verum, 
ut  aliud  ex  alio,"  if  it  came  handsomely  to  pass,  I 
would  be  glad  the  President  De  Thou  (who  hath 
written  a  history,  as  you  know,  of  that  fame  and 
diligence)  saw  it ;  chiefly  because  I  know  not, 
whether  it  may  not  serve  him  for  some  use  in  his 
story ;  wherein  I  would  be  glad  he  did  right  to 
the  truth,  and  to  the  memory  of  that  lady,  as  1 
peroeiTo  by  that  he  hath  already  written,  he  is 
well  inclined  to  do ;  I  would  be  glad  also,  it  were 
some  occasion  (such  as  absence  may  permit)  of 
some  acquaintance  or  mutual  notice  between  us. 
For  though  he  hath  many  ways  the  precedence, 
(chiefly  in  worth,)  yet  this  is  common  to  them 
both,  tliat  we  may  senre  our  sovBreigns  in  places 
of  law  eminent,  and  not  oursel'ves  only,  but  that 
our  fathers  did  so  before  us ;  and,  lastly,  that  both 
of  us  love  learning,  and  liberal  sciences,  which  was 
ever  a  bond  of  Mendship,  in  the  greatest  distances 
of  places.  But  of  this  I  make  no  farther  request, 
than  your  own  occasions  and  respects  (to  me  un- 
known) may  further  or  limit,  my  principal  pui^ 
pose  being  to  salute  you,  and  to  send  you  this 
token,  whereunto  I  will  add  my  very  kind  com- 
mendations to  my  lady.  And  so  commit  you  both 
to  God's  holy  protection. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KINO. 
Mat  it  PLXASR  tour  most  SXCELLElfT  Majestt, 

It  is  observed,  upon  a  place  in  the  Canticles  by 
some,  **  Ego  sura  Flos  Campi,  et  Lillum  Conyal- 
lium ;"  that  it  is  not  said,  *«  Ego  sum  flos  horti, 
et  lilium  montium :"  because  the  majesty  of  that 
person  is  not  enclosed  for  a  few,  nor  appropriate 
to  the  great.  And  yet,  notwithstanding.  Ibis  royal 
▼irtue  of  access,  which  nature  and  judgment  hath 
placed  in  your  majesty's  mind,  as  the  portal  of 
all  the  rest,  could  not  of  itself  (my  imperfectiotts 
considered)  have  animated  me  to  hare  made  obla- 
tion of  myself  immediately  to  your  majesty,  had 
it  not  been  joined  to  a  habit  of  like  liberty  which 
I  enjoyed  with  my  late  dear  sovereign  mistress, 
a  princess  happy  in  all  things,  but  most  happy  in 
SQch  a  successor.  And  yet,  farther,  and  mors 
nearly,  I  was  not  a  little  encouraged,  not  only 
upon  a  supposal,  that  unto  your  majesty's  sacred 
ears  (open  to  the  air  of  all  rirtues)  there  might 
haw  come  some  small  breath  of  the  good  memory 
of  my  father,  so  long  a  principal  counsellor  in 
your  kingdom,  but  ako,  by  the  particular  know> 
ledge  of  the  infinite  derotion,  and  incessant  en* 
desTours,  beyond  the  strength  of  his  body,  and 
the  nature  of  the  timest  which  appealed  hi  my 
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good  brother  towards  jour  majesty's  senriee,  and 
were  od  your  majesty's  part,  through  your  singular 
benignities,  by  many  most  gracioos  and  lirely 
significations  and  favours  accepted  and  acknow- 
ledged, beyond  the  thought  of  any  tiling  he  oonld 
effect:  all  which  endearours  and  duties,  for  the 
most  part,  were  common  to  myself  with  him, 
though  my  design  between  brethren  dissembled. 
And,  therefore,  most  high  and  mighty  king,  my 
most  dear  and  dread  soTereign  lord,  since  now 
the  comer-stone  is  laid  of  the  mightiest  monarchy 
in  Europe,  and  that  God  abore,  who  is  noted  to 
have  a  mighty  hand  in  bridling  the  floods  and 
fluctuations  of  the  seas,  and  of  people's  hearts, 
hath  by  the  miraculous  and  universal  consent, 
(the  more  strange,  because  it  proceedeth  from 
such  diversity  of  causes,)  in  your  coming  in, 
given  a  sign  and  token,  what  he  intendeth  in  the 
continuance;  I  think  there  is  no  subject  of  your 
majesty,  who  loveth  this  island,  and  is  not  hollow 
and  unworthy,  whose  heart  is  not  on  fire,  not  only 
to  bring  you  peace-offerings  to  make  you  propiti- 
ous ;  but  to  sacrifice  himself  as  a  burnt-offering 
to  your  majesty's  service :  amongst  which  number, 
no  man's  fire  shall  be  more  pure  and  fervent;  but 
how  far  forth  it  shall  blaze  out,  that  restetii  in 
your  majesty's  employment:  for,  since  your  for- 
tune, in  the  greatness  thereof,  hath  for  a  time 
debarred  your  majesty  of  the  fruitful  virtue  which 
one  calleth  the  principal,  MPnneipis  est  virtus 
maxima  n^^sse  suos,"  be(»use  your  majesty  hath 
many  of  yours,  which  are  unluiown  unto  you,  I 
must  leave  all  to  the  trial  of  farther  time;  and, 
thirsting  after  the  happiness  of  kissing  your 
royal  hand,  continue  ever 

Your,  etc. 

Fa.  Bacov. 


SIR   FRANaS   BACON,  TO    THE    LORD   KINL06S, 
UPON  THE  ENTRANCE  OF  KING  JAMES. 

Mt  Lord, 

The  present  occasion  awakeneth  in  me  aremem- 
branee  of  the  constant  amity  and  mutual  good 
offices  which  passed  between  my  brother  deceased 
and  your  lordship,  whereunto  I  was  less  strange, 
than  in  respect  of  the  time  I  had  reason  to  pretei^ ; 
and  withal  I  call  to  mind  the  great  opinion  my 
brother  (who  seldom  failed  in  judgment  of  a  per- 
son) would  often  express  me  of  your  lordship's 
great  wisdom  and  soundness,  both  in  head  imd 
huirt,  towards  the  service  and  affairs  of  our  sove- 
roign  lord  tiie  king.  The  one  of  those  hatii  bzed 
In  me  an  election,  and  the  other  a  confidence,  to 
address  my  good  will  and  sincere  affection  to 
your  good  lordship,  not  doubting,  in  regard  my 
course  of  life  had  wrought  me  not  to  be  alto- 
gether unseen  in  the  matters  of  the  kingdom,  that 
J  may  be  in  some  use,  both  in  points  of  service  to 
tiie  Idng,  and  your  lordship's  i»rticalar :  And,  on 


the  other  side,  I  will  not  omit  to  desire  humbly 
your  lordship's  favour,  in  furthering  a  good  eon* 
ceit  and  impression  of  my  most  humble  duty,  and 
true  zeal  towards  the  king,  to  whose  majesty 
words  cannot  make  me  known,  neitl^er  mine  own 
nor  others,  but  time  will,  to  no  disadvantage  of 
any  that  shall  forerun  his  majesty's  experience, 
by  their  humanity  and  commendations.  And  so 
I  coomiend  your  lordship  to  God's  protection. 
Your,  etc. 

Fa.  Bacon. 
Fnm  Gn  7*1  Im,  ece. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  EARL  OF  NORTHUll- 
BERLAND,  CONCERNING  A  PROCLAMATION  UPON 
THE  iONO'S  ENTRY. 

It  mat  please  tour  Lordship, 

I  do  hold  it  a  thing  formal  and  necessary,  for 
the  king  to  forerun  his  coming,  be  it  never  so 
speedy,  with  some  gracious  declaration  for  the 
cherishing,  entertaining,  and  preparing  of  men's 
affections.  For  which  purpose  I  have  conceived 
a  draught,  it  being  a  thing  to  me  familiar,  in  my 
mistress  her  times,  to  have  used  my  pen  in  politic 
writings  of  satisfaction.  The  use  of  this  may  be 
in  two  sorts:  First,  properly,  if  your  lordship 
think  convenient  to  show  the  king  any  such 
draught,  because  the  veins  and  pulses  of  this 
state  cannot  but  be  known  here;  which  if  your 
lordship  should,  then  I  would  desire  your  lordship 
to  withdraw  my  name,  and  only  signify  that  you 
gave  some  heads  of  direction  of  such  a  matter  to 
one  of  whose  style  and  pen  you  had  some  opinion. 
The  other  collateral,  that  though  your  lordship 
make  no  other  use  of  it,  yet  it  is  a  kind  of  portrai- 
ture of  that  which  I  think  worthy  to  be  advised 
by  your  lordship  to  the  king,  to  express  himself 
according  to  those  points  which  are  therein  con- 
ceived, and  perhaps  more  compendious  and  signi- 
ficant than  if  1  had  set  them  down  in  articles.  I 
would  have  attended  your  lordship,  but  for  some 
littie  physic  I  took.  To  morrow  morning  I  will 
wait  on  you.    So  I  ever  continue,  etc 

Fa.  Bacon. 


BIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  SIR  EDWARD  COKE 
EXPOSTULATORT. 

Ma.  Attorket, 

I  thought  best,  once  for  all,  to  let  you  know  in 
plainness,  what  I  find  of  you,  and  what  you  shall 
find  of  me.  You  take  to  yourself  a  liberty  to  dis- 
grace and  disable  my  law,  experience,  and  dis- 
cretion; what  it  pleases  you  I  pray  think  of  me. 
I  am  one  that  know  both  mine  own  wants  and 
other  men's ;  and  it  may  be,  perchance,  that  mine 
may  mend  when  others  stand  at  a  stay :  And, 
sorely,  I  may  not  in  public  place  endure  to  bt 
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WTongedy  without  repelling^  the  same  to  my  best 
MfrnDtage,  to  right  myself.  Yon  are  great,  and 
tfaeielbie  have  the  more  enviers,  which  would  be 
glad  to  hare  yoa  paid  at  another's  cost.  Since 
the  time  I  missed  the  solicitor's  place,  the  rather, 
I  think,  by  yoor  means,  I  cannot  expect  that  you 
and  I  shall  erer  serre  as  attorney  and  solicitor 
togetlier,  but  either  to  senre  with  another  upon 
yoor  remove,  or  to  step  into  some  other  coarse. 
So  as  I  am  more  free  than  erer  I  was  from  any 
oceasion  of  unworthy  confirming  myself  to  yoa, 
more  than  general  good  manners,  or  yoor  particu- 
lar good  osage  shall  provoke;  and  if  yoa  had  not 
been  short-sighted  in  your  own  fortane,  (as  I 
think,)  you  might  have  had  more  ose  of  me;  but 
that  tide  is  past.  I  write  not  tliis  to  show  any 
friends  what  a  brave  letter  I  have  writ  to  Mr. 
Attorney;  I  have  none  of  those  homoois,  but  that 
I  have  written  is  to  a  good  end,  that  is,  to  the 
more  decent  carriage  of  my  master^s  service,  and 
to  our  particolar  better  understanding  one  another. 
This  letter,  if  it  shall  be  answered  by  you  in  deed, 
and  not  in  word,  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  the  worse 
for  us  both;  else  it  is  but  a  few  lines  lost,  which 
for  a  much  smaller  matter  I  would  adventure.  So, 
this  being  to  yourself,  I  for  my  part  rest. 
Yours,  etc. 

Fr.  Bacoit. 


8IB  FRANaS  BACON  TO  SIR  V1NCEKT  SKINNER, 
EXP08Ttn.ATORT. 

Sir  VutcsNT  SmciitR, 

I  see  by  your  needless  delays,  this  matter  is 
grown  to  a  new  question,  wherein,  for  the  matter 
itself,  it  had  been  stayed  at  the  beginning  by  my 
lord  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Chancellor,  I  should 
not  so  much  have  stood  upon  it;  for  the  great 
and  daily  travails  which  I  take  in  his  majesty's 
service,  either  are  rewarded  in  themselves,  in 
that  they  are  but  my  duty,  or  else  may  deserve  a 
much  greater  matter.  Neither  can  I  think  amiss 
of  any  man,  that  in  furtherance  of  the  king's 
benefit,  moved  the  doubt,  that  I  knew  not  what 
warrant  you  had,  but  my  wrong  is,  that  you 
havirg  had  my  lord  treasurer's,  and  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor's warrant  for  payment,  above  a  month 
since,  yon  (I  say)  making  your  payments,  be- 
like, upon  such  differences  as  are  better  known 
to  yourself,  than  agreeable  to  due  respect  of  his 
majesty's  service,  have  delayed  all  this  time, 
otherwise  than  I  might  have  expected  either  from 
our  ancient  acquaintance,  or  from  that  regard 
that  one  in  your  place  may  owe  to  one  in 
mine.  By  occasion  whereof  there  ensueth  to  me 
a  greater  inconvenience,  that  now  my  name,  in 
sort,  must  be  in  question  among  you,  as  if  I  were 
a  man  likely  to  demand  that  that  were^inreason- 
able,  or  to  be  denied  that  that  is  reasonable;  and 
this  must  be,  because  you  can  pleasure  men  at 


pleasure.  But  this  I  leave  with  this,  that  it  is 
the  first  matter  wherein  I  had  occasion  to  disceni 
of  your  friendship,  which  I  see  to  fall  to  this, 
that  whereas  Mr.  Chancellor,  the  last  time  in  my 
man's  hearing,  very  honourably  said,  that  he 
would  not  discontent  any  man  in  my  place,  it 
seems  you  have  no  such  caution.  But  my  writing 
to  you  now,  is  to  know  of  you,  where  now  the 
stay  is,  without  being  any  more  beholden  to  you, 
to  whom  indeed  no  man  ought  to  be  beholden  m 
those  cases  in  a  rig^ht  course.  And  so  I  bid  you 
farewell. 

Fr.  Bacon. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

It  mat  please  tour  Lordship, 

As  I  conceived  it  to  be  a  resolution,  both  with 
his  majesty,  and  among  your  lordships  of  his 
council,  that  I  should  be  placed  solicitor,  and  the 
solicitor  to  be  removed  to  be  the  king's  Serjeant ; 
so  I  most  humbly  thank  your  lordship's  farther^ 
ness  and  forwardness  therein,  your  lordship  be- 
ing the  man  that  first  devised  the  mean ;  where- 
fore my  humble  request  unto  your  lordship  is, 
that  you  would  set  in  with  some  strength  to 
finish  this  your  work ;  which  (I  assure  yourself) 
I  desire  the  rather,  because,  being  placed,  I  hope, 
for  yoor  many  favours,  to  be  able  to  do  you  some 
better  service :  for  as  I  am,  your  lordship  cannot 
use  me,  nor  scarcely  indeed  know  me ;  not  that  I 
vainly  think  I  shall  be  able  to  do  any  great  mat> 
ter,  but  certainly  it  will  frame  me  to  use  a  more 
industrious  observance  and  application  t<i  such  as 
I  honour  so  much  as  I  do  your  lordship,  and  not, 
I  hope,  without  some  good  offices,  which  may 
deserve  your  thanks.  And  herewithal,  good  my 
lord,  I  humbly  pray  your  lordship  to  consider, 
that  time  groweth  precious  with  me,  and  that  a 
married  man  is  years  seven  older  in  his  thoughts 
the  first  day ;  and  therefore  what  a  discomforta- 
ble  thing  it  is  for  me  to  be  unsettled  still.  For, 
surely,  were  it  not  that  I  think  myself  bom  for 
to  do  my  sovereign  service,  and  therefore  in  that 
station  I  will  live  and  die ;  otherwise,  for  mine 
own  private  comfort,  it  were  better  for  me  that 
the  king  should  blot  me  out  of  his  book,  or  that 
I  should  turn  my  course  to  endeavour  to  serve 
him  in  some  other  kind,  than  for  me  to  stand 
thus  at  a  stop,  and  to  have  that  little  reputation 
which  by  my  industry  I  gather,  to  be  scattered 
and  taken  away  by  continual  disgrraces,  every 
new  man  coming  in  before  me ;  and  sure  I  am,  1 
shall  never  have  fairer  promises  and  hope  from 
all  your  lordships,  and  I  would  believe  you  in  a 
far  greater  matter :  and  if  it  were  nothing  else,  I 
hope  the  modesty  of  my  suit  deserveth  some- 
!  what;  for  I  know  well  the  solicitor's  place  is  not 
I  as  your  lordship  left  it,  time  working  alteration, 
.  somewhat  in  the  profession,  much  more  in  tlial 
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■pecial  place.  And  wore  it  not  to  satisfy  my 
wife's  fiiendst  and  to  get  myself  oat  of  being  e 
common  gase,  and  a  speech,  (I  protest  before 
God,)  I  woald  never  speak  word  for  it  But  to 
conolode,  as  my  bononrable  lady  was  some  mean 
to  make  me  to  change  the  name  of  another;  so, 
if  it  please  yon  to  help  me,  as  yon  said,  to  change 
mine  own  name,  I  cannot  be  but  more  and  more 
boanden  to  yon;  and  I  am  mnch  deceived,  if 
yoar  lordship  find  not  the  king  well  inclined :  as 
for  my  Lord  of  Salisbary,  he  is  forward  and  affec- 
tionate. 

Yours,  etc.  ^ 

Fa.  Bacok. 


SIR  FSANCIfl  BACON  TO  THE  KING.* 
It  mat  PLEASt  TOUR  MOST  WCBLLRUT  MaJBSTT, 

How  honestly  ready  I  have  been,  most  gracioos 
sovereign,  to  do  yoor  majesty  humble  service  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  and  in  a  manner  beyond 
my  power,  as  I  now  stand,  I  am  not  so  unfortanate 
but  your  majes^  knows ;  both  in  the  commission 
of  union,  the  labour  whereof^  for  men  of  my  pro- 
fession, rested  most  upon  my  hands;  and  this  last 
parliament,  for  the  bill  of  subsidy,  both  body  and 
preamble :  in  the  bill  of  attainders  of  Tresham, 
and  the  rest;  in  ^e  matter  of  purvejranoe,  in  the 
ecclesiastical  petitions,  in  the  grievances,  and  the 
like ;  as  I  was  ever  careful,  not  without  good  suc- 
cess, sometimes  to  put  forward  that  which  was 
good,  sometimes  to  keep  baek  that  which  was 
woree ;  so  your  majesty  was  pleased  kindly  to 
accept  of  my  services,  and  to  say  to  me,  such  con- 
flicts were  the  wars  of  peace,  and  sudi  victories 
the  victories  of  peace ;  and  therefore  such  servants 
as  obtained  them  were,  by  kings  that  reign  in 
peace,  no  less  to  be  esteemed  tiian  conquerors  in 
the  wan.  In  all  which,  nevertheless,  I  can 
challenge  to  myself  no  sufficiency,  that  I  was 

*  Thto  if  merelf  a  Wfj  of  a  totter,  whkh  win  b«  fbmid  la 
page  n,  but  tliere  are  eoine  TuiatioiM,  whicli  taare  indneed 
■MtoiiwenbolhortiMm!  la  tlie  latter  letter  lie  itflm  to  Mi 


diligent,  and  rsasonably  him>py  to  execute  those 
directions  which  I  have  received,  either  immediate- 
ly from  your  royal  month,  or  ftom  my  Lord  of 
Salisbury.  At  that  time  it  pleased  your  majesty 
also  to  assure  me,  tet  upon  the  remove  of  the 
then  sitomey,  I  should  not  be  forgotten,  but  bt 
brought  into  ordinary  place;  and  this  was  con- 
firmed unto  me  by  many  of  my  lords.  And  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  term,  the  manner  also  in  particu- 
lar spoken  of,  that  is,  that  Mr.  Solicitor  should  be 
made  your  majes^'s  seijeant,  and  I  solicitor;  for 
so  it  was  thought  best  to  sort  with  both  our  gifts 
and  faculties  for  the  good  of  our  service,  and  of 
this  resolution  both  court  and  country  took  notice. 
Neither  was  this  any  invention  or  project  of  mine 
own,  but  moved  from  my  lords,  I  think  first  from 
my  lord  ehaneellor;  whereupon  resting,  your 
majesty  wall  knoweth,  I  never  opened  my  mouth 
for  the  greater  place,  although,  I  am  sure,  I  had 
two  cinumstanees  diet  Mr.  Attorney  that  now  is 
could  not  allege ;  the  one  nine  yeare'  service  of  the 
crown ;  the  other,  ^e  being  cousin-german  to  my 
Lord  of  Salisbury ;  for  of  my  fother's  service  I  will 
not  speak.  But  for  the  less  place,  I  conceive,  it 
was  never  meant  me :  but  after  that  Mr.  Attorney 
Hubbard  was  placed,  I  heard  no  more  of  any  pre- 
ferment, but  it  seemed  to  be  at  a  stop,  to  my 
great  disgrace  and  discontentment.  For,  gracious 
sovereign,  if  still,  when  the  waters  be  stined,  an- 
other shall  be  put  in  before  me,  your  majesty  hath 
need  work  a  miracle,  or  else  I  shall  be  a  lame  man 
to  do  your  services.  And  therefore  my  most 
humble  suit  unto  your  majesty  is,  that  this,  which 
seemed  to  me  intended,  may  speedily  be  perform- 
ed ;  and  I  hope  my  former  services  shall  be  but 
as  beginnings  to  better,  when  I  am  better  strength- 
ened :  for  sure  I  am  no  man's  heart  is  fuller,  I  say 
not,  but  many  may  have  greater  hearts,  but  I  say 
not  fuller  of  love  and  duty  towards  your  mijesqr 
and  your  children,  as  I  hope  time  will  manifest 
against  envy  and  detraction,  if  any  be.  To  con- 
dude,  I  humbly  crave  pardon  lor  my  boldness, 
etc  Yours,  etc. 

Fb.  Bacon. 
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▲  LBTTBR  TO  QUEEN  BUZABETH,  UPON  SENDING 

OP  ▲  NEW  TEAR*S  OIPT. 
It  mat  PUA8I  TOITR  Hajwtp, 

According  to  the  ceremony  of  the  time,  I  would 
not  forget,  in  all  humbleness,  to  present  year 
majesty  with  a  small  New  Year's  gift:  nothing 
to  my  mind.  And  therefore  to  sopply  it,  I  can 
hot  pray  to  God  to  give  your  majesty  his  New 
Year's  Gift;  that  is,  a  new  year  that  shall  be  as 
no  year  to  your  body,  and  as  a  year  with  two 
hanrests  to  your  coffers;  and  every  other  way 
prosperoot  uid  gladsome.    And  so  I  remain. 


TO  QUEEN   ELIZABETH,  UPON  THE 
8BNIMNG  OP  A  NEW  TEAR'S  GIFT. 

Mo«r  szcnuBirr  soriuieir  Mistbess  : 

The  only  New  Year's  Gift  which  I  can  give 
your  majesty,  is  that  which  God  hath  given  to  me  : 
which  is,  a  mind,  in  all  humbleness,  to  wait  upon 
your  oomnandmeiits  and  business:  wherein  I 
would  to  Crod  thati  were  hooded,  that Isaw  less; 
or  that  I  could  parlbrm  more :  for  now  I  am  like  a 
hawk,  that  bates,  when  I  see  oceasioa  of  service, 
but  cannot  fly,  because  I  am  tied  to  another's  fist. 
But,  meanwhile,  I  continue  my  presumption  of 
amkiog  to  yoor  majesty  my  poor  oblation  of  a 
garment,  as  unworthy  the  wearing  as  his  service 
that  sends  it:  but  the  approach  to  your  ezceUrat 
persott  may  give  worth  to  both:  which  is  all  the 
happinsssi  aspire  unto. 


AN  ANSWER  OP  MY  LORD  OP  ESSEX,  TO  A 
LBTTBR  OP  MR.  BACON'S.  (Sm  p,  8.) 

Mr.  Bacon, 

I  can  neither  expound,  nor  censure  your  late 
actions;  being  ignorant  of  all  of  them,  save  one ; 
and  having  directed  my  sight  inward  only,  to 
examine  myself.  You  do  pray  me  to  believe, 
that  you  only  aspire  to  the  conscience  and  com- 
mendation, of  ••  Bonus  Civis,*'  and «« Bonus  Vir ;" 
and  I  do  faithfhlly  assure  you,  that  while  that  is 
your  ambition,  (though  your  course  be  active  and 
mind  contemplative,)  yet  we  shall,  both,  ••  Conve- 
nire  in  eodem  Tertio  ;**  and  «*  Convenire  inter  nos 


ipsos.**  Your  profession  of  affection,  and  offax 
of  good  offices,  are  welcome  to  me :  For  answer 
to  Uiem,  I  will  say  but  this;  that  you  have  be- 
lieved I  have  been  kind  to  you;  and  you  may  be- 
lieve that  I  cannot  be  other,  either  upon  humour 
or  mine  own  election.  I  am  a  stranger  to  all 
poetical  conceits,  or  else  I  should  say  somewhat 
of  your  poetical  example.  But  this  I  must  say : 
that  I  never  flew  with  other  wings  than  desire  to 
merit ;  and  confidence  in  my  sovereign's  favour ; 
and  when  one  of  these  wings  fidled  me,  I  would 
light  no  where  but  at  my  sovereign's  feet,  though 
she  suffered  me  to  be  bruised,  with  my  fall.  And 
till  her  miyes^,  that  knows  I  was  never  bird  of 
prey,  finds  it  to  agree  with  her  will  and  her  service, 
that  my  wings  should  be  imped  again,  I  have  com- 
mitted myself  to  the  mue.  No  power,  but  my 
God's,  and  my  sovereign's  can  alter  this  resolu- 
tion of       Your  retired  friend,  Essex. 


A  LETTER  COHMENDINO  BIS  LOVE  AND  OCCA- 
SIONS  TO  SIR  THOMAS  CHALLONER,  THEN  IN 
SCOTLAND,  UPON  HIS  MAJBSTY'S  ENTRANCE. 

Sir, 

For  our  money  matters,  I  am  assured  you  re- 
ceived no  insatisfaction :  for  you  know  my  mind ; 
and  you  know  my  means ;  which  now  the  q>en- 
ness  of  the  time,  caused  by  this  blessed  consent 
and  peace,  will  increase;  and  so  our  agreement 
according  to  your  time  be  observed .  For  the  pre- 
sent, according  to  die  Roman  adage,  (that  one 
cluster  of  grapes  ripeneth  best  beside  another;)  I 
know  you  hold  me  not  unwoniiy,  whose  mutual 
friendship  you  should  cherish :  and  I,  for  my 
part,  conceive  good  hope  that  you  are  likely  to 
become  an  acceptable  servant  to  the  king  our 
master.  Net  so  much  for  any  way  made  hereto- 
fore, (which  in  my  judgment  will  make  no  great 
difference,)  as  for  the  stuff  and  sufficiency,  which 
I  know  to  be  in  you ;  and  whereof  I  know  hisi 
majesty  may  reap  great  service.  And,  therefore, 
my  general  request  is,  that  according  to  that 
industrious  vivacity,  which  you  use  towards  your 
friends,  you  will  further  his  majesty's  good  coiw 
ceit  and  inclination  towards  me;  to  whom  words 
cannot  make  me  known;  neither  mine  own  nor 
othera;  but  time  will,  to  no  disadvantage  of  any 
that  shall  forerun  his  majesty's  experience,  by 
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]fotir  tostimony  and  commendation.  And  thougrh 
occasion  gire  yoo  the  precedence  of  doingr  me  this 
special  good  office ;  yet,  I  hope  no  long  time  will 
intercede,  before  I  shall  haye  some  means  to 
requite  your  favour  and  acquit  yonr  report.  More 
particularly,  having  thought  good  to  make  obla- 
tion of  my  most  homble  senrice  to  his  majesty  by 
a  few  lines,  I  do  desire  your  loving  care  and  help 
by  yourself,  or  such  means  as  I  refer  to  your  dis- 
cretion, to  deliver  and  present  the  same  to  his 
majesty's  hands.  Of  which  letter  I  send  you  a 
i;opy,  Uiat  you  may  know  what  you  carry ;  and 
may  take  of  Mr.  Matthew  the  letter  itself;  if  you 
pleased  to  undertake  the  delivery.  Lastly,  I  do 
commend  to  yourself,  and  such  your  courtesies  as 
ocicasion  may  require,  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Mat- 
thew, eldest  son  to  my  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham, 
and  my  very  good  friend ;  assuring  you  that  any 
courtesy,  you  shall  use  towards  him,  you  shall 
use  to  a  very  worthy  young  gentleman,  and  one, 
I  know,  whose  acquaintance  you  will  much 
esteem.    And  so,  I  ever  continue. 


A  LETTER  TO  MB.  DAVIS,  THEN   GONE  TO  THE 
KINO,  AT  HIS  nRST  ENTRANCE. 

Master  Davis, 

Though  you  went  on  the  sadden,  yet  you  could 
not  go  before  you  had  spoken  with  yourself  to  the 
purpose,  which  I  will  now  write.  And,  therefore, 
I  know  it  shall  be  altogether  needless,  save  that  I 
meant  to  show  you  that  I  was  not  asleep.  Briefly, 
I  commend  myself  to  your  love  and  the  well  using 
ray  name ;  as  well  in  repressing  and  answering 
for  me,  if  there  be  any  biting  or  nibbling  at  it  in 
that  place ;  as  by  imprinting  a  good  conceit  and 
opinion  of  me,  chiefly  in  the  king,  (of  whose 
favour  I  make  myself  comfortable  assurance;)  as 
otherwise  in  that  court  And,  not  only  so,  but 
generally  to  perform  to  me  all  the  good  offices, 
which  the  vivacity  of  your  wit  can  suggest  to 
your  mind,  to  be  performed  to  one,  with  whose 
atfection  you  have  so  great  sympathy;  and  in 
whose  fortune  you  have  so  great  interest.  So, 
desiring  you  to  be  good  to  concealed  poets,  I 
continue. 


hope  to  have  some  means  not  to  be  barren  in 
friendship  towards  you.  We  all  thiret  after  the 
king's  coming,  accenting  all  this  but  as  the 
dawning  of  the  day,  before  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
till  we  have  his  presence.  And  though  now  his 
majesty  must  be  Janus  Bifrons,  to  have  a  face  to 
Scotland  as  well  as  to  England,  yet,  *«  Quod  nunc 
instat  agendum :"  The  expectation  is  here,  that  he 
will  come  in  state  and  not  in  strength.  So,  for 
this  time  I  commend  you  to  God's  goodness. 


A  LETTER  TO  MR.  PAULE8,  i8  MARTII,  1608. 
Mr.  Faules, 

I  did  write  unto  you  yesterday,  by  Mr.  Lake, 
(who  was  despatched  hence  from  their  lordships,) 
a  letter  of  revivor,  of  those  sparks  of  former 
acquaintance  between  us  in  my  brother's  time : 
and  now  upon  the  same  confidence,  finding  so  fit 
a  messenger,  I  would  not  fail  to  salute  you; 
hoping  it  will  fall  out  so  happily,  as  that  you 
Khali  be  one  of  the  king's  servants,  which  his 
jnajosty  will  first  employ  here  with  us:  where  I 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  EARL  OF  SOUTHAMPTON.  UPON 
THE  KING'S  COMING  IN. 

It  mat  please  tour  Lordship, 

I  would  have  been  very  glad,  to  have  presented 
my  humble  service  to  your  lordship  by  my  attend- 
ance, if  I  could  have  foreseen  that  it  should  not 
have  been  unpleasing  unto  you.  And,  therefore, 
because  I  would  commit  no  error,  I  chose  to 
write ;  assuring  y  )ur  lordship,  how  credible  soever 
it  may  seem  to  you  at  fint,  yet,  it  is  as  true  as  a 
thing  that  God  knoweth ;  that  this  great  change 
hath  wrought  in  me  no  other  change  towards 
your  lordship  than  this ;  that  I  may  safely  be  now 
that  which  I  was  truly  before.  And  so,  craving 
no  other  pardon,  than  for  troubling  yon  with  my 
letter,  I  do  not  now  begin  to  be,  but  continue  to  be. 
Your  lordship's  humble  and  much  devoted. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  EARL  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND, 
AFTER  HE  HAD  BEEN  WITH  THE  KING. 

It  mat  pliass  tour  good  Lordship, 

[  would  not  have  lost  this  Journey,  and  yet  I 
havo  not  that  I  went  for.  For  I  have  had  no  pri- 
vate conference  to  purpose  with  the  king.  No 
more  hath  almost  any  other  English:  for  ^e 
speech,  his  majesty  admitteth  with  some  noble- 
men, is  rather  matter  of  grace  than  matter  of  busi- 
ness; with  the  attorney  he  spake,  urged  by  the 
Treasurer  of  Scotland,  but  no  more  than  needs 
must.  After  I  had  received  his  majesty's  firet 
welcome,  and  was  promised  private  access :  yet, 
not  knowing  what  matter  of  service  your  lord- 
ship's letter  carried,  (for  I  saw  it  not,)  and  well 
knowing  that  primeness  in  advertisement  is  much, 
I  chose  rather  to  deliver  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Hea- 
kins  than  to  cool  it  in  mine  own  hands  upon 
expectation  of  access.  Your  lordship  shall  find 
a  prince  the  furthest  from  vainglory  that  may 
be ;  and  rather,  like  a  prince  of  the  ancient  form 
than  of  the  latter  time:  his  speech  is  swift  and 
cursory,  and  in  the  full  dialect  of  his  country,  and 
in  speech  of  business  short,  in  speech  of  discourse 
large :  he  affecteth  popularity,  by  gracing  such  as 
he  hath  heard  to  be  popular,  and  not  by  any 
fashions  of  his  own.    He  is  thou^t  somewhat 
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fsnsfal  in  hit  faroun;  and  hit  virtae  of  aoceat 
it  rather  beoaoae  he  is  mach  abroad  and  in  press 
than  that  he  giyeth  easy  andienoe.  He  hasteneth 
to  a  mixtore  of  both  kin^oms  and  occasions, 
foster  perhaps  than  policy  will  well  bear.  I  told 
yonr  lordship  once  before,  that  (methougrht)  his 
majesty  rather  asked  counsel  of  the  time  past  than 
of  the  time  to  come.  But  it  is  yet  early  to  ground 
any  settled  opinion*  For  the  particulars  I  refer 
to  conference,  haTing  in  these  generals  gone 
further,  in  so  tender  an  argument,  than  I  would 
huTe  done,  were  not  the  bearer  hereof  so  assured. 
So,  I  continue,  etc 


A  LBTTBR  TO  MR.  PIERCE,  SECRETARY  TO  THE 
DEPUTIT  OF  IRELAND. 

MaSTKR  PlEBCl, 

I  am  glad  to  hear  of  you  as  I  do ;  and  for  my 
part,  you  shall  find  me  ready  to  take  any  occasion 
to  further  your  credit  and  preferment :  and  I  dare 
assure  you  (though  I  am  no  undertaker)  to  pre- 
pare your  way  with  my  Lord  of  Salisbury,  for 
any  good  fortune  which  may  befall  you.  You 
teach  me  to  complain  of  business,  whereby  I 
write  the  more  briefly;  and  yet  I  am  so  unjust, 
as  that  which  I  allege  for  mine  own  excuse,  I 
cannot  admit  for  yours.  For  I  must  by  ex. 
pecting,  exact  your  letters  with  this  fruit  of  your 
sufficiency,  as  to  understand  how  things  pass  in 
that  kingdom.  And,  therefore,  having  begun,  I 
pray  you  continue.  This  is  not  merely  curiosity, 
for  I  haye  ever  (I  know  not  by  what  instinct) 
wished  well  to  that  impolished  part  of  this  crown. 
And,  so  with  my  rery  loying  commendations,  I 
remain. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  EARL  OP  EAUSBURY  OF  COUR- 
TE8Y  UPON  A  NEW  YEAR*8  TIDE. 

It  MAY  PLEASE  YOUR  «00D  LoRDSHIP, 

Having  no  gift  to  present  you  with,  in  any 
iegree  proportionable  to  my  mind,  I  desire  never- 
theless to  take  the  advantage  of  a  ceremony  to 
express  myself  to  3^ur  lordship;  it  being  the 
first  time  I  could  make  the  like  acknowledgment 
when  I  stood  oat  of  the  person  of  a  suitor; 
wherefore  I  must  humbly  pray  your  lordship  to 
think  of  me,  that  now  it  hath  pleased  you,  by 
many  effectual  and  great  benefits,  to  add  the 
assuianoe  and  comfort  of  your  love  and  favour  to 
that  precedent  disposition  which  was  in  me  to 
admire  your  virtue  and  merit;  I  do  esteem  what- 
soever I  have  or  may  have  in  this  world  but  as 
trash  in  comparison  of  having  the  honour  and 
happiness  to  be  a  near  and  well  accepted  kins- 
man  to  so  rare  and  worthy  a  counsellor,  governor. 
And  patriot.  For  having  been  a  studious,  if  not 
m  e«fioiis  obaerrer  of  antiqaitiee  of  virtue,  as  of 


late  pieces,  I  forbear  to  say  to  your  lordship  what 
I  find  and  conceive;  but  to  any  other  I  would 
think  to  make  myself  believed.  But  not  to  be 
tedious  in  that  which  may  have  the  show  of  a 
compliment,  I  can  but  wish  your  lordship  many 
happy  years ;  many  more  than  your  father  had ; 
even  so  many  mere  as  we  may  need  you  more 
So  I  remain. 


A  LETTER  OF  THANKS  TO  THE  KINO,  UPON  ICR. 
ATTORNEY'S  SICKNESS. 

It  MAV  PLEASE  YOUR  MOST  EXCELLEIIT  MaJKSTY, 

I  do  understand,  by  some  of  my  good  friends, 
to  my  great  comfort,  that  your  majesty  hath  in 
mind  your  majesty's  royal  promise  (which  to  me 
is  «« anchora  spei**)  touching  the  attorney's  place. 
I  hope  Mr.  Attorney  shall  do  well.  I  thank  God 
I  wish  no  man's  death,  nor  mucli  mine  own  life, 
more  than  to  do  your  majesty  service.  For  I 
account  my  life  the  accident,  and  my  duty  the 
substance.  But  this  I  will  be  bold  to  say :  if  it 
please  God  that  ever  I  serve  your  majesty  in  the 
attorney's  place,  I  have  known  an  Attorney 
Cooke,  and  an  Attorney  Hobert;  both  worthy 
men,  and  far  above  myself;  but  if  I  should  not 
find  a  middle  way  between  their  two  dispositions 
and  carriages,  I  should  not  satisfy  myself.  But 
these  things  are  far  or  near,  as  it  shall  please 
God.  Meanwhile,  I  most  humbly  pray  your 
majesty  to  accept  my  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving 
for  your  gracious  favour.  God  preserve  your 
majesty.    I  ever  remain. 


A  LETTER  TO  BfY  LORD  MAYOR,  UPON  A  PRO- 
CEEDINO  IN  A  PRIVATE  CAUSE. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

I  did  little  expect  when  I  led  your  lordship 
last,  that  there  would  have  been  a  proceeding 
against  Mr.  Barnard  to  his  overthrow.  Wherein 
I  must  confess  myself  to  be  in  a  sort  accessary : 
because  he  relying  upon  me  for  counsel,  I  advised 
that  course  which  he  followed.  Wherein  now  I 
begin  to  question  myself,  whether,  in  preserving 
my  respects  to  your  lordship  and  the  rest,  I  have 
not  failed  in  the  duty  of  my  profession  towards 
my  client ;  for  certainly,  if  the  words  had  been 
heinous  and  spoken  in  a  malicious  fashion,  and 
in  some  public  place  and  well  proved,  and  not  a 
prattle  in  a  tavern,  caught  hold  of  by  one,  who 
(as  I  hear)  is  a  detected  sycophant,  (Standish  I 
mean,)  yet  I  know  not  what  could  have  been 
done  more  than  to  impose  upon  him  a  grievous 
fine ;  and  to  require  the  levying  of  the  same;  and 
to  take  away  his  means  of  life  by  his  disfran- 
chisement; and  to  commit  him  to  m  defamed 
prison  during  Christmas;  in  honour  whereof  the 
I  prisoners  in  other  courts  do  commonly  of  grace 
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cbtaio  some  enlaTgemeDt  This  rigour  of  proceed- 
ing (to  tell  your  lordship  and  the  vest,  as  my 
good  friendsy  my  opinion  plainly)  tendeth  not  to 
strengthen  anthority,  which  is  best  sapported  by 
lore  and  fear  intermixed ;  bat  rather  to  make 
people  discontented  and  senrila;  especially,  when 
snch  punishment  is  inflicted  for  words,  not  by 
rule  of  law,  but  by  a  jurisdiction  of  discretion, 
which  would  evermore  be  moderately  used.  And 
I  pray  God,  whereas,  Mr.  Recorder,  when  I  was 
with  you,  did  well  and  wisely  put  you  in  mind 
of  the  admonitions  yon  often  received  from  my 
lords  that  you  should  bridle  unruly  tongues ;  that 
those  kind  of  speeches  and  romoais  whereunto 
those  admonitions  do  refer,  which  are  concerning 
the  state  and  honour  thereof,  do  not  pass  too 
licentiously  in  the  city  unpunished;  while  these 
words  which  concern  your  particular  ve  so 
straightly  inquired  into,  and  punished  with  such 
extremity.  But  these  things,  your  own  wisdom 
(first  or  last)  will  best  represent  unto  you.  My 
writing  unto  you  at  this  time  is,  to  the  end,  that 
howsocYer  I  do  take  it  somewhat  unkindly,  that 
my  mediation  prevailed  no  more;  yet  I  might 
praserre  that  further  respect  that  I  am  willing  to 
use  unto  such  a  state,  in  delivering  my  opinion 
unto  yon  freely,  before  I  would  be  ^  counsel,  or 
move  any  thing  that  should  cross  your  proceed- 
ings ;  which,  notwithstanding,  (in  case  my  client 
can  receive  no  relief  at  your  hands,)  I  must  and 
will  do.  Continuing,  nevertheless,  in  other 
things,  my  wonted  good  affection  to  yourselves, 
and  your  occasions. 


A  LETTER  TO  MT  LORD  TREASURER  SALISBURY, 
UPON  A  NEW  YEAR'S  TIDE. 

It  mat  PLEAS!  YOUR  OOOD  LoBDSHIP, 

I  would  entreat  the  new  year  to  answer  for  the 
old,  in  my  humble  thanks  to  your  lordship ;  both 
for  many  your  fevours,  and  chiefly  that,  upon  the 
occasion  of  Mr.  Attorney's  infirmity,  I  found  your 
lordship  even  as  I  could  wish.  This  doth  increase 
a  desire  in  me  to  express  my  thankful  mind  to 
your  lordship ;  hoping  that  though  I  find  age,  and 
decays  grow  upon  me,  yet  I  may  have  a  flash  or 
two  of  spirit  left  to  do  you  service.  And  I  do 
protest  before  God,  without  comoliment  or  any 
light  vanity  of  mind,  that  if  I  knew  in  what 
course  of  life  to  do  you  best  service,  I  would  take 
it,  and  make  my  thoughts,  which  now  fly  to  many 
pieces,  to  be  reduced  to  that  centre.  But  all  this, 
is  no  more  than  I  am,  which  is  not  much ;  but  yet 
the  entire  of  him,  that  is,  etc. 


A  LETTER  TO  HIS  MAJESTY,  CONCERNINO 
PEACHAM'S  CAUSE,  JANUARY,  81,  1614. 

It  MAY  PI.XAS1  YOUR  EXCILLENT  MaJCSTT, 

It  grieveth  me  exceedingly,  that  your  majesty 


should  be  so  mudi  troubled  with  Uiis  matter  of 
Peaoham's,  whose  raging  devil  seemeth  to  be 
turned  into  a  dumb  devil.  But  although  we  are 
driven  to  make  our  way  through  questions,  (which 
I  wish  were  otherwise,)  yet  I  hope  well  the  end 
will  be  good.  But  then  every  man  must  put  to 
his  helping  hand;  for  else  I  must  say  to  your 
majesty,  in  this  sjid  the  like  cases,  as  St.  Paul 
said  to  the  centurion,  when  some  of  the  mariners 
had  an  eye  to  the  cock-boat,  ••  except  these  stay 
in  the  ship,  ye  cannot  be  safe.*'  I  find  in  my 
lords  great  and  worthy  care  of  the  business. 
And,  for  my  part,  I  hold  my  opinion  and  am 
strengrthened  in  it,  by  some  records  that  I  have 
found.    God  preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble,  and  devoted 
subject  and  servant. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KINO,  TOUCHING  PEACHAM'S 
CAUSE,  JANUARY  S7,  1614. 

It  M4Y  PLXASx  YOUR  rxoblleut  Majesty, 

This  day,  in  the  aAemoon,  was  read,  your 
majesty's  \etten  of  direction  touching  Peacham ; 
which,  because  it  concemeth  properly  the  duty 
of  my  place,  I  thought  it  fit  for  me  to  give  your 
majesty  l>oth  a  speedy  and  private  account 
thereof;  that  your  majesty,  knowing  things 
cleariy  how  diey  pass,  may  have  the  true  fruit  of 
your  own  wisdom  and  clear<eeing  judgment  in 
governing  the  business. 

First,  for  the  regularity  which  your  majesty  (as 
a  master  in  business  of  estate)  doth  prudently  pre- 
scribe in  examining,  and  taking  examinations,  I 
subscribe  to  it ;  only  I  will  say  for  myself,  that  I 
was  not  at  this  time  the  principal  examiner. 

For  the  course  your  majesty  directeth  and 
commandeth,  for  the  feeling  of  the  judges  of  the 
King's  Bench,  their  several  opinions  by  distri- 
buting ourselves  and  enjoining  secrecy,  we  did 
first  find  an  eneoanter  in  the  opinioa  of  my  Lord 
Coke ;  who  seemed  to  affirm,  that  such  particu- 
lar and  (as  he  called  it)  auricular  taking  of  opi- 
nions, was  not  according  to  4he  custom  of  this 
realm;  and  seemed  to  divine  that  his  brethren 
would  never  do  it.  But  when  I  replied,  that  it 
was  our  duty  to  pursue  your  malesty's  directions; 
and  it  were  not  amiss  for  his  lordship  to  leave  his 
brethren  to  their  own  answersi  ii  was  so  eofk> 
eluded ;  and  his  lordship  did  desive,  4hat  I  mighl 
confer  with  himself;  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Montague 
was  named  to  apeak  with  Justice  Crooka;  Mr* 
Serjeant  Crew  with  Justice  Hougliton ;  and  Mr* 
SoUeitor  with  Justice  Dodderidge.  This  done,  | 
took  my  fellows  aside,  and  advised  that  they 
should  presently  speak  with  the  three  judges, 
befi»6  I  eould  speak  with  my  Lord  Coke  for 
doubt  of  infusion ;  sad  that  they  should  901  in 
any  esse  S9fkp  any  Aoslbtto  ihe  jndges,  as  if  they 
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i,  diey  would  Dot  deliver  any  opinion 
•pert,  but  tpeek  veeolntely  to  them,  and  only 
mke  fteir  eoming  to  be,  to  know  what  time  they 
would  appoint  to  be  attended  with  the  papers. 
This  aorled  Bot  amies ;  lor  Mr.  Solicitor  oame  to 
me  this  evening  and  related  to  me,  that  he  had 
ibiiiid  Jodge  Dodderidge  very  ready  to  give  (pinion 
in  seeiet ;  and  fell  upon  the  same  reason,  which 
upon  year  mijesty's  first  letter  I  had  used  to  my 
Liafd  Coke  at  the  ooancii  table ;  which  was,  that 
ereiy  jndge  was  bound  expressly  by  his  oath  to 
five  yoor  majeety  counsel  when  he  was  called ; 
and  whether  he  should  do  it  jointly  or  severally, 
that  rested  m  your  majes^*s  good  pleasure,  as 
yon  would  require  it.  And  though  the  ordinary 
course  was  to  assemble  them,  yet  there  might 
intervene  cases,  wherein  the  other  course  was 
more  convenient.  The  like  answer  made  Jus- 
tice Crook.  Justice  Houghton,  who  is  a  soft 
man,  seemed  desirous  first  to  confer;  alleging, 
that  the  other  three  Judges  had  all  served  the 
erown  before  they  were  judges,  but  that  he  had 
not  been  much  acquainted  with  business  of  this 


We  parpoee,therefbfe,  forthwith,  they  shall  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  papers ;  and  that  if  that 
eould  be  done,  as  suddenly  as  this  was,  I  should 
make  small  doubt  of  their  opinions ;  and  how. 
soever,  I  hope,  force  of  law  and  precedent,  will 
bind  them  to  the  truth :  neither  am  I  wholly  out 
of  hope,  that  my  Lord  Coke  himself,  when  I 
have  in  some  dsrk  manner  put  him  in  doubt  that 
he  shall  be  left  alone,  will  not  continue  singular. 

For  Owen ;  I  know  not  the  reason,  why  there 
should  have  been  no  mention  made  thereof  in  the 
last  advertisement:  for  I  must  say  for  myself, 
that  I  have  lost  no  moment  of  time  in  it,  as  my 
Lord  of  Canterbury  can  bear  me  witness.  For 
having  received  from  my  lord  an  additional  of 
great  importance ;  which  was,  that  Owen  of  his 
own  aceoid,  after  examination,  ahonld  compare  the 
esse  of  your  majes^  (if  you  were  excommunicated) 
to  the  case  of  a  prisoner  condemned  at  the  bar; 
which  additional  was  subscribed  by  one  witness ; 
but  yet  I  perceived  it  was  spdcen  aloud,  and  in 
the  hearing  of  others,  I  presently  sent  down  a  copy 
thereof,  which  is  now  come  up,  attested  with  the 
hands  of  three  more,  lest  there  should  have  been 
any  semple  of  **  singularis  testis  ;**  so  as,  for  this 
esse,  I  nay  say  «•  omnia  parata;**  and  we  expect 
but  a  direotion  from  your  majesty,  for  the  ao- 
qaainting  the  judges  severally;  or  the  four  judges 
of  the  King's  Bench,  as  yoor  majes^  shall  think 
good. 

I  forget  not,  nor  fioralow  not  your  majes^'s 
eommandmeBt  touehing  recusants;  of  which, 
when  it  is  ripe,  I  will  give  your  majesty  a  true 
aeeouBt,  and  what  's  possible  to  be  done,  and 
where  the  impediment  ia.  Mr.  Secretary  bringeth 
ubonum  vduntatem,*'  but  he  is  not  versed  much 
in  ^ese  things ;  and  sometimes  nrgeth  the  oonolo- 

Vof^in.— 6 


sion  without  the  premises,  and  by  haste  hinderetb* 
It  is  my  lord  treasurer  and  the  exchequer  must  help 
it,  if  it  be  holpen.  I  have  heard  more  ways  than 
one,  of  an  offer  of  20,000/L  per  annum,  for  farm- 
ing the  penalties  of  recusants,  not  including  any 
offence,  capital  or  of  premuniie;  wherein  I  will 
presume  to  say,  that  my  poor  endeavours,  since  I 
was  by  your  great  and  sole  grace  your  attorney, 
have  been  no  small  spurs  to  make  them  feel  your 
laws,  and  seek  this  redemption ;  wherein  I  most 
also  say,  my  Lord  Coke  hath  done  his  part :  and 
I  do  assure  your  majesty  I  know  it,  somewhat 
inwardly  and  groundedly,  that  by  the  courses  we 
have  taken,  they  conform  daily  and  in  great  num- 
bers ;  and  I  would  to  God,  it  were  as  well  a  con- 
version as  a  conformity ;  but  if  it  should  die  by 
dispensation  or  dissimulation,  then  I  fear,  that 
whereas  your  majesty  hath  now  so  many  ill  sub- 
jects poor  and  detected,  you  shall  then  have  them 
rich  and  dissembled.  And,  therefore,  I  hold  this 
offer  very  considerable,  of  so  great  an  increase  of 
revenue ;  if  it  can  pass  the  fiery  trial  of  religion 
and  honour,  which  I  wish  all  projects  may  pass. 
Thus,  inasmuch  as  I  have  made  to  yoor  majesty 
somewhat  a  naked  and  particular  account  of  busi- 
ness, I  hope  your  majesty  will  use  it  accordingly. 
God  preserve  your  msjesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and 

devoted  subject  and  servant. 


A  LETTER  REPOBTINO  THE  STATE  OF  MT  LORD 
CHANCELLOR'S  HEALTH.    JAN.  SO,  1614. 

It  mat  please  tour  excellent  majestt. 

Because  I  know  your  majesty  would  be  glad  to 
hear  how  it  is  with  my  lord  chancellor ;  and  that 
it  pleased  him  out  of  his  ancient  and  great  love  to 
me,  which  many  times  in  sickness  appeareth  most, 
to  admit  me  to  a  great  deal  of  speech  with  him 
this  afternoon,  which,  during  these  tkiree  days,  he 
hath  acareely  done  to  any ;  I  thought  it  might  be 
pleasing  to  your  majesty  to  certify  you  how  I 
found  him.  I  found  him  in  bed,  but  his  spirits 
freeh  and  good,  speaking  stoutly,  and  without 
being  spent  or  weary,  and  both  willing  and  begin- 
ning of  himself  to  speak,  but  wholly  of  your 
majeety*s  business.  Wherein  I  cannot  forget  to 
relate  this  particular,  that  he  wished  thst  his  sen- 
tencing of  the  I.  8.  at  the  day  appointed,  might 
be  his  last  work,  to  conclude  his  services,  and 
express  his  affection  towards  your  majesty.  I 
told  him  I  knew  your  majesty  would  be  very  de- 
sirous of  his  presence  that  day,  so  it  migrht  be 
without  prejudice,  but  otherwise  your  majesty 
esteemed  a  servant  more  than  a  service,  especially 
such  a  servant  Not  to  trouble  your  majesty, 
though  good  spirite  in  sickness  be  uncertain  calen- 
dars, yet  I  have  very  good  comfort  of  him,  and  I 
hope  by  that  day,  ete. 
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A  LBTTER  TO  THE  KINO,  OIVINO  HIH  AN  AC 
€X>UNT  OP  PEACHAM'S  BUSINESS,  AND  SOME 
OTHERS,  JAN.  SI,  1014. 

It  mat  please  toue  excellekt  Majesty, 

I  received  this  mornlngr,  by  Mr.  Murray,  a  mes- 
sage from  your  majesty  of  some  warrant  aiKl  con- 
fidence, that  I  should  advertise  your  majesty  of 
your  business,  wherein  I  had  part.  Wherein,  I 
am  first  humbly  to  thank  your  majesty  for  your 
good  acceptation  of  my  endeavours  and  service ; 
which  I  am  not  able  to  furnish  with  any  other 
quality  save  faith  and  diligence. 

For  Peacham's  case,  I  have,  since  my  last  let- 
ter, been  with  my  Lord  Coke  twice ;  once  before 
Mr.  Secretary's  going  down  to  your  majesty,  and 
once  since,  which  was  yesterday ;  at  the  former 
of  which  times  I  delivered  him  Peacham's  papers, 
and  at  this  latter,  the  precedents  which  I  had  with 
care  gathered  and  selected ;  for  these  degrees  and 
order  the  business  required. 

At  the  former  I  told  him  that  he  knew  my 
errand,  which  stood  upon  two  points ;  the  one,  to 
inform  him  the  particular  case  of  Peacham's  trea- 
sons, (  for  I  never  give  it  other  word  to  him,)  the 
other  to  receive  his  opinion  to  myself,  and  in 
secret,  according  to  my  commission  from  your 
majesty. 

At  the  former  time,  he  fell  upon  the  same  alle- 
gation which  he  had  begun  at  the  council  table ; 
that  judges  were  not  to  give  opinion  by  fractions, 
but  entirely,  according  to  the  vote  whereupon  they 
sliould  settle  upon  conference ;  and  that  this  auri- 
cular taking  of  opinions,  single  and  apart,  was 
new  and  dangerous ;  and  other  words  more  vehe- 
ment than  I  repeat. 

I  replied  in  civil  and  plain  terms,  that  I  wished 
his  lordship,  in  my  love  to  him,  to  think  better  of 
it ;  for  that  this,  that  his  lordship  was  pleased  to 
put  into  great  words,  seemed  to  me  and  my  fel- 
lows,  when  we  spake  of  it  amongst  ourselves,  a 
reasonable  and  familiar  matter,  for  a  king  to  con- 
sult with  his  judges,  either  assembled  or  selected, 
or  one  by  one ;  and  then  to  give  htm  a  little  out- 
let, to  save  his  first  opinion,  (wherewith  he  is 
most  commonly  in  love,)  I  added  that  judges 
sometimes  might  make  a  suit  to  be  spared  for  their 
opinion  till  they  had  spoken  with  their  brethren ; 
but  if  the  king,  upon  his  own  princely  judgment, 
for  reason  of  estate,  should  think  fit  to  have  it 
otherwise,  and  should  so  demand  it,  there  was  no 
declining ;  nay,  that  it  touched  upon  a  violation 
of  their  oath,  which  was,  to  counsel  the  king 
without  distinction,  whether  it  were  jointly  or 
seveially.  Thereupon,  I  put  him  the  case  of  the 
pnvy  council,  as  if  your  majesty  should  be  pleased 
to  command  any  of  them  to  deliver  their  opinion 
apart  and  in  private;  whether  it  were  a  good 
answer  to  deny  it,  otherwise  than  if  it  were  pro- 
pounded at  the  table.  To  this  he  said,  that  the 
cases  were  not  alike,  beeause  this  oonoemed  life. 


To  which  I  replied,  that  questions  of  estate  might 
concern  thousands  of  lives;  and  many  things 
more  precioos  ^an  the  life  of  a  particular ;  as 
war  and  peaoe«  and  the  like. 

To  conclude,  his  lordship,  **  tanquam  ezitom 
querens,"  desired  me  for  the  time  to  leave  with 
him  the  papers,  without  pressing  him  to  consent 
to  deliver  a  private  opinion  till  he  had  perused 
them.  I  said  I  would ;  and  the  more  wUlingly, 
because  I  thought  his  lordship,  upon  dueconsiders- 
tion  of  the  papers,  would  find  the  case  to  be  so 
clear  a  ease  of  treason,  as  he  would  make  no  diffi- 
culty to  deliver  his  opinion  in  private;  and  so  I 
was  persuaded  of  the  rest  of  the  judges  of  the 
King's  Bench ;  who,  likewise,  as  I  partly  under- 
stood, made  no  scruple  to  deliver  their  opinion  in 
private.  Whereupon,  he  said,  (which  I  noted 
well,)  that  his  brethren  were  wise  men,  and  that 
they  might  make  a  show  as  if  they  would  give 
an  opinion  as  was  required,  but  the  end  would  be, 
that  it  would  come  to  this,  they  would  say  they 
doubted  of  it,  and  so  prey  advice  with  the  rest. 
But  to  this  I  answered,  that  I  was  sorry  to  hear 
him  say  so  much,  lest,  if  it  came  so  to  pass,  some 
that  loved  him  not  might  make  a  constraetion  that 
that  which  he  had  foretold  he  had  wrought.  Thus 
your  majesty  sees  that,  as  Solomon  saith,  •«  gressns 
nolentis  tanquam  in  sepi  spinarum,"  it  catcheth 
upon  every  thing. 

The  latter  meeting  is  yet  of  more  importance; 
for,  then,  coming  armed  with  divere  precedents,  I 
thought  to  set  in  with  the  best  strength  I  could, 
and  said,  that  before  I  descended  to  the  record,  I 
would  break  the  case  to  him  thus :  that  it  was  tree 
we  were  to  proceed  upon  the  ancient  statute  of 
King  Edward  the  Third,  because  other  temporary 
statutes  were  gone,  and  therefore  it  must  be  said 
in  the  indictment,  ••  imaginatus  est,  et  eompassa^ 
vit,  mortem  etfinalem  destructionem  domini  regis.'* 
Then  must  the  particular  treasons  follow  in  this 
manner,  viz. :  «•  Etquod,  ad  perimplendum  nefan- 
dum  propositum  suum,  composuit,  et  conseripsit, 
quondam  detestabilem,  et  venenosum  libellum, 
sive  scriptum,  in  quo  inter  alia  proditoria  contine- 
tur,"  etc.  And  then  the  principal  passages  of 
treason,  taken  forth  of  the  papere,  are  to  be  en- 
tered ••  in  hec  verba;"  and  with  a  conclusion  in 
the  end,  •«  ad  intentionem,  quod  ligens  populus, 
et  veri  subditi  domini  regis,  cordialem  suum  amo- 
rem,  a  domino  rege  retraherentet  ipsum  dominum 
regem  relinquerent,  etguerram,  et  insurrectionem, 
oontre  enm,  levarent,  et  facerent,"  etc.  I  have  in 
this  former  followed  the  ancient  style  of  the  in- 
dictments for  brevity's  sake,  though,  when  we 
come  to  the  business  itself,  we  shall  enlarge  it 
according  to  the  use  of  the  later  times.  This  I 
represented  to  him,  (being  a  thing  he  is  well  ao- 
quainted  with,)  that  he  might  perceive  the  platform 
of  that  was  intended,  without  any  misUking  or 
obscurity.  But  then  I  fell  to  the  matter  itself,  t« 
lock  him  in  as  much  as  I  could,  vis. ; 
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That  there  be  four  meane  or  manners,  where- 
by the  death  of  the  king  is  oompaased  and  ima- 
piied. 

The  first,  b j  some  partienlar  fact  or  plot 

The  seeondy  by  disabling  his  title ;  as  by  af- 
firming that  he  is  not  lawfol  king ;  or  that  another 
ooght  to  be  king ;  or  that  he  is  a  usurper,  or  a 
baartardy  or  tlie  like. 

The  third,  by  subjecting  his  title  to  the  pope; 
and  thereby  making  him  of  an  absolute  king  a 
eonditional  king. 

The  fourth,  by  disabling  his  regiment,  and 
making  him  appear  to  be  incapable,  or  indign  to 
reign. 

These  things  I  relate  to  your  majesty,  in  sum, 
as  is  fit;  which  when  I  opened  to  my  lord  I  did 
insist  a  little  more  upon,  with  more  efficacy  and 
edge,  and  authority  of  law  and  record  than  1  can 
now  express. 

Then  I  placed  Peacham*s  treason  within  the 
last  dirision,  agreeable  to  divers  precedents, 
whereof  I  had  the  records  ready ;  and  concluded, 
that  your  majesty's  safety,  and  life,  and  authori- 
ty, was  thus  by  law  ensconsed  and  quartered ; 
and  that  it  was  in  rain  to  fortify  on  three  of  the 
sides,  and  so  leare  you  open  on  the  fourth. 

It  is  true  he  heard  me  in  a  grave  fashion,  more 
than  accustomed,  and  took  a  pen  and  took  notes 
oTmy  divisions;  and  when  he  read  the  prece- 
dents and  records,  would  say,  this  you  mean 
faileth  within  your  first  or  your  second  division. 
In  the  end,  I  expressly  demanded  his  opinion,  as 
that  whereto  both  he  and  I  was  enjoined.  But 
he  desired  me  to  leave  the  precedents  with  him, 
that  he  might  advise  upon  them.  I  told  him,  the 
rest  of  my  fellows  would  despatch  their  part,  and 
I  should  be  behind  with  mine ;  which,  I  per^ 
suaded  myself,  your  majesty  would  impute  rather 
to  his  backwardness  than  my  negligence.  He 
said,  as  soon  as  I  should  understand  that  the  rest 
were  ready,  he  would  not  be  long  afler  with  his 
opinion. 

For  I.  S.,  your  majesty  knoweth  the  day  draw- 
eth  on ;  and  my  lord  chancellor's  recovery,  the 
season  and  his  age  promising  not  to  be  too  hasty. 
I  spake  with  him  on  Sunday,  at  what  time  I 
found  him  in  bed,  but  his  spirits  strong,  and  not 
spent  or  wearied ;  and  spake  wholly  of  your  busi- 
ness leading  me  from  one  matter  to  another. 
And  wished,  and  seemed  to  hope,  that  he  might 
attend  the  day  for  I.  S.,  and  it  were  (as  he  said) 
to  be  his  last  work,  to  conclude  his  services  and 
express  his  affection  towards  your  majesty.  I 
presumed  to  say  to  him,  that  I  knew  your  majesty 
would  be  exceeding  desirous  of  his  being  present 
that  day,  so  as  ^at  it  might  be  without  prejudice 
tohiseontinuanee;  but  that  otherwise  your  ma- 
jesty esteemed  a  servant  more  than  a  service; 
especially  such  a  servant.  Surely,  in  mine  opi- 
nion, your  majesty  were  better  put  off  the  day  than 
want  his  presenee,  considering  the  cause  of  the 


putting  off  is  so  notorious;  and  then  tlie  capital 
and  the  criminal  may  come  together  the  next 
term. 

I  have  not  been  unprofitable  in  helping  to  dis- 
cover and  examine  within  these  few  days  a  late 
patent,  by  surreption  obtained  from  your  majestyi 
of  the  greatest  forest  in  England,  worth  30,000/L, 
under  colour  of  a  defective  title,  for  a  matter  of 
400/.  I1ie  person  must  be  named,  because  the 
patent  must  be  questione^l.  It  is  a  great  person, 
my  Lord  of  Shrewsbury ;  or  rather  (as  I  think) 
a  greater  than  he,  which  is  my  Lady  of  Shrews- 
bury. But  I  humbly  pray  your  majesty,  to  know 
this  first  from  my  lord  treasurer;  who,  me- 
thinks,  groweth  even  studious  in  your  business. 
God  preserve  your  majesty.  Your  majesty's 
most  humble  and  devoted  subject  and  servant. 
The  rather  in  regrard  of  Mr.  Murray's  absence, 

I  humbly  pray  your  majesty  to  have  a  little 

regard  to  this  letter. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KINO  TOUCHING  MY  LORD 
CHANCELLOR'S  AMENDMENT,  AND  THE  PUT- 
TING OFF  I.  8.  HIS  CAUSE.    FEBRUARY  7, 1614. 

It  may  PLKASl  YOUR  CXCELLClfT  Majesty  : 

My  lord  chancellor  sent  for  me,  to  speak 
with  me,  this  morning,  about  eight  of  the  clock. 
I  perceive  he  hath  now  that  signum  sanitatis,  as 
to  feel  better  bis  former  weakness.  For  it  is  true, 
I  did  a  little  mistrust  that  it  was  but  a  boutade  of 
desire  and  good  spirit,  when  he  promised  himself 
strength  for  Friday,  though  I  was  won  and  car^ 
ried  with  it.  But  now  I  find  him  well  inclined, 
to  use  (should  I  say)  your  liberty,  or  rather  your 
interdict,  signified  by  Mr.  Secretary  from  your 
majesty.  His  lordship  showed  me  also  your 
own  letter,  whereof  he  had  told  me  before,  but 
had  not  showed  it  me.  What  shall  I  say  I  I  do 
much  admire  your  goodness  for  writing  such  a 
letter  at  such  a  time. 

He  had  sent  also  to  my  lord  treasurer,  to  de- 
sire him  to  come  to  him  about  that  time.  His 
lordship  came;  and,  not  to  trouble  your  majesty 
with  circumstances,  both  their  lordships  con« 
eluded,  myself  present,  and  concurring,  that  it 
could  be  no  prejudice  to  your  majesty^s  service 
to  put  off  the  day  for  L  S.  till  the  next  term. 
The  rather  because  there  are  seven  of  your  privy 
council,  which  are  at  least  numerous,  and  part 
of  the  court  which  are  by  infirmity  like  to  be  ah* 
sent;  that  is,  my  lord  chancellor,  my  lord  ad- 
miral, my  Lord  of  Shrewsbury,  my  Lord  of 
Exeter,  my  Lord  Zouch,  my  Lord  Stanhope,  and 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy :  wherefore  they 
agreed  to  hold  a  council  to-morrow  in  the  afW- 
noon  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  true,  that  I  was  always  of  opinion,  that  H 
was  no  time  lost;  and  I  dj  think  so  the  nthcr, 
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oecaose  I  could  be  content  that  the  matter  of 
Peacham  were  first  settled  and  put  to  a  point. 
For  there  be,  perchance,  that  would  make  the  ex- 
ample upon  L  S.  to  stand  for  all*  For  Peaoham, 
I  expect  some  account  £rom  my  fellows  this  day. 
If  it  should  fall  out  otherwise,  then  I  hope  it  may 
not  be  left  so.  Your  majesty,  in  your  last  letter, 
very  wisely,  put  in  a  disjunctive  that  the  judges 
should  deUyer  an  opinion  privately,  either  to  my 
lord  chancellor  or  to  ourselves,  distributed;  his 
sickness,  made  the  latter  way  to  be  taken :  but 
the  other  may  be  reserved,  with  some  accommo- 
dating, when  we  see  the  success  of  the  former. 

I  am  appointed,  this  day,  to  attend  my  Idd 
treasurer  f(Nr  a  proposition  of  raising  profit  and 
revenue,  by  enfranchising  copy-holders.  I  am 
right  glad  to  see  the  patrimonial  part  of  your 
revenue  well  looked  into,  as  well  as  the  fiscal. 
And  I  hope  it  will  so  be,  in  other  parts  as  well 
as  this.    Grod  preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majes^'s  most  humble  and  devoted 
subject  and  servant 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KINO  OF  ACCOUNT  OP  OWEN'S 
CAUSE,  ETC.   11  PBBBUART,  1014. 

It  mat  plbabi  toub  kxoillbkt  Maiestv, 

Myself,  with  the  rest  of  your  counsel  learned, 
conferred  with  my  Lord  Coke  and  the  rest  of 
the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench  only,  being  met 
at  my  lord's  chamber,  oonceming  the  bu^neas 
ef  Owen.  For  although  it  be  true  that  your  ma- 
jesty in  your  letter  did  mention,  that  the  same 
course  might  be  held  in  the  takii^  of  opinions 
apart,  in  this  which  was  prescribed  and  used  in 
Peacham's  cause ;  yet  both  my  lords  of  the  coun- 
cil and  we,  amongst  ourselves,  holding  it,  in  a 
case  so  clear,  not  needful;  but  rather  that  it 
would  import  a  diffidence  in  us,  and  deprive  us 
of  the  means  to  debate  it  with  the  judges  (if  cause 
were)  more  strongly,  (which  is  somewhat,)  we 
thought  best  rather  to  use  this  form. 

The  judges  desired  us  to  leave  the  examina- 
tions and  papers  with  them,  for  some  little  time, 
to  consider  (which  is  a  thing  they  use;)  but  I 
oonceive  there  will  be  no  manner  of  question  made 
of  iL  My  lord  chief  justice,  to  show  forward- 
ness, (as  I  interpret  it,)  showed  us  passages  of 
Suarez  and  others,  thereby  to  prove,  that  though 
your  majesty  stood  not  excommunicated  by  par- 
ticdlar  sentence,  yet  by  the  general  bulls  of  Coena 
Domini,  and  others,  you  were  upon  the  matter 
excommunf  *.ated ;  and  therefore  that  the  treason 
was,  as  De  prssenti.  But  I  that  foresee,  that  if 
that  course  snould  be  held,  when  it  eometh  to  a 
public  day,  to  disseminate  to  the  vulgar  an  opi- 
nion that  your  majesty's  case  is  all  one  as  if  you 
were  de  facto  particularly  and  expressly  excommo- 
tiioated,  it  would  but  increase  the  danger  of  your 
pecsoD  with  those  that  are  deaperats  Papists;  and 


that  it  is  needless ;  I  commended  my  lord's  dili- 
gence, but  withal  put  it  by;  and  fell  upon  the 
other  course,  (which  is  the  true  way ;)  that  is,  that 
whosoever  sball  affirm,  in  diem,  or  sub-eoadi- 
tione,  that  your  majes^  may  be  destroyed,  is  a 
traitor  deprsaenti;  for  thathemaketh  you  hut 
tenant  for  life  at  the  will  of  another.  And  I  put 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  case,  who  said,  that 
if  the  king  caused  1dm  to  be  arrested  of  treason, 
he  would  stab  him ;  and  the  ease  of  the  impos- 
tress,  Elizabeth  Barton,  that  said,  that  if  King 
Henry  the  Eighth  took  not  hb  wife  again,  Katha- 
rine Dowager,  he  should  be  no  longer  king;  and 
the  like. 

It  may  be  these  particulars  are  not  worth  the 
relating.  But,  beeause  I  find  nothing  in  the 
world,  so  important  to  your  service  as  to  have 
you  thoroughly  informed,  (the  ability  of  your  dirso- 
tion  considered,)  it  maketh  me  thus  to  do;  most 
humbly  praying  your  majesty  to  admonish  me,  if 
I  he  over  troublesome. 

For  Peacham,  the  rest  of  my  fellows  are  ready 
to  make  their  report  to  your  majesty,  at  such  time, 
and  in  such  manner,  as  your  majeaty  ahall  require 
it.  Myself  yesterday,  took  my  Lord  Coke  aside, 
after  the  rest  were  gone,  and  told  him  all  the  rest 
were  ready,  and  I  was  now  to  require  his  loid- 
ship's  opinion,  according  to  my  commission.  He 
said,  I  should  have  it;  and  repeated  that,  twice 
or  thrice,  as  thinking  he  had  gone  too  far,  in  Aat 
kind  of  negative  (to  deliver  any  opimon  apart) 
before;  and  said  he  would  tell  it  me  within  m 
abort  time,  though  he  were  not  at  that  instant 
ready.  I  have  tossed  this  business,  in  omnes 
partes,  whereof  I  will  give  your  majesty  know- 
ledge, when  time  serveth.  God  preserve  your 
majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and  devoted 
subject  and  servant. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KINO,  BEPOHTINO  TEE  DAT 
OF  HEARING  OF  I.  8.  HIS  CAUSE,  IN  THE  STAR 
CHAMBER.    S9  APRIL,  1615. 

It  mat  PLRASl  TOUB  KZCBLLEBT  MaJXSTT, 

I.  S.*8  day  is  past,  and  well  past.  I  hold  it  te 
be  Janus  bifrons ;  it  hath  a  good  aspect  to  that 
which  is  past,  and  to  the  future ;  and  doth  both 
satisfy  and  prepare.  All  did  well:  My  loid 
chi^  justice  delivered  the  law  for  the  benevo- 
lence, strongly ;  I  would  be  had  done  it  timely 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  spake  finely, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  late  lord  privy 
seal:  not  all  out  so  sharply,  but  as  elegantly. 
Sir  Thomas  Lake  (who  is  also  new  in  that  court) 
did  very  well,  fiuniliarly  and  counsellor-like.  My 
Lord  of  Pembroke  (who  is  likewise  a  atranger 
there)  did  extraordinary  well,  and  became  him- 
self well,  and  had  an  evident  applause.  I  meant 
well  also;  and  because  my  intormation  was  the 
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grooiid,  hsTingr  spoken  out  of  a  few  heads  which 
I  had  gathered;  (for  I  seldom  do  more)  I  set 
down,  as  soon  as  I  came  home,  ennorily,  a  firame 
ef  tint  I  had  said;  though  I  penoade  mjreelf  I 
spake  it  widi  more  life.  I  hare  sent  it  to  Mr. 
Mnnray,  sealed ;  if  your  majesty  have  so  modi 
idle  time  to  look  upon  it,  it  may  give  some  light 
•f  the  day*s  work :  hot  I  most  humbly  pray  your 
majeety  to  pardon  the  erron.    God  pieserre  yon 


Your  majeety's  most  humble  subject, 
mid  deroted  senrant. 


A  UETTSR  TO  THB  KINO»  00NCBRN1N0  THE  NEW 
COMPANT.    AUGUST  1%  1615. 

It  mat  PLBAn  toub  most  ■zoilluit  Majbstt, 

Your  majesty  shall  shortly  receive  the  biU,  for 
the  inoorpoiation  of  the  New  Company;  together 
with  a  bill,  for  the  privy  seal,  being  a  dependency 
thereof.  For  this  morning  I  subscribed  and 
docketed  them  both.  I  thi^  it,  therefore,  now 
time,  to  represent  to  your  majesty's  high  wisdom 
that  which  I  coneeiTe,  and  have  had  long  in  mind, 
concerning  your  majesty's  service  and  honourable 
profit  in  this  business. 

This  project,  which  hath  proceeded  from  a 
worthy  senrioe  of  the  lord  treasurer,  I  have 
from  the  beginning  constantly  affected;  as  may 
vrell  appear  by  my  sundry  laboure  from  time  to 
time  in  the  same.  For  I  hold  it  a  worthy  character 
of  your  majesty's  reign  and  times ;  insomuch,  as 
thoagh  your  majeety  might  have  at  this  time  (as 
is  spoken)  a  great  annual  benefit  for  the  quitting 
of  it,  yet,  I  ahall  never  be  the  man  that  should 
wish  your  majesty  to  deprive  yourself  of  that 
beatitude;  •^Beatius  est  dare,  quim  accipere," 
in  thia  cause;  but  to  sacrifice  your  profit  (though, 
as  your  majesty's  state  is,  it  be  precious  to  you) 
to  so  great  a  good  of  your  kingdom :  although 
this  project  is  not  without  a  profit,  immediate  unto 
you,  by  the  inereasing  of  customs  upon  the  mate- 
rials of  days. 

But  here  is  the  case.  The  New  Company,  by 
this  patent  and  privy  seal,  are  to  have  two  things 
wholly  diverse  from  the  first  intention;  or  rather, 
ez  diametro,  opposite  unto  tiie  same;  which, 
nevertheless,  the  most  of  necessity  have,  or  else 
the  work  is  overthrown.  So  as  I  may  call  them, 
mala  osoessaria,  but  yet  withal  temporary.  For 
m  men  make  war  to  have  peaee,  so  these  mer^ 
chants  must  have  license  for  whites,  to  the  end  to 
bsaish  whites;  and  they  must  have  license  to  use 
tsyntonrsy  to  the  end  to  banish  teyntours. 

This  is  theiefofe  thati  say;  your  majes^upon 
these  two  points  may  juatly,  and  vnth  honour, 
and  with  pieseitaiion  of  your  first  intentioD  ii^ 
violate,  demand  profit  in  the  interim,  as  long  as 
these  nnnatand  points  continue,  and  ^en  to  cease. 
For  year  majseqr  nay  ha  pleased  to  observe  they 


are  to  have  all  the  Old  Company's  profit,  by  the 
trade  of  whitee ;  they  are  again  to  have  upon  the 
proportion  of  clothes,  which  they  shall  vend  dyed 
and  dressed,  the  Fleming's  profit  upon  the  teyn* 
tour.  Now  then  as  I  say,  as  it  had  been  too  good 
husbandry  for  a  king  to  have  taken  profit  of  them 
if  the  project  could  have  been  effected  at  once,  (as 
was  voiced ;)  so  on  the  other  side  it  might  be, 
perehanoe,  too  little  husbandry  and  profidenee  to 
take  nothii^  of  ^em,  for  that  which  is  merely 
lucrative  to  them,  in  the  mean  time.  Nay,  I  say 
further,  this  will  greatly  conduce  and  be  a  kind 
of  security  to  the  end  deeired.  For  I  always 
feared,  and  do  yet  fear,  that  when  men,  by  condi- 
tion merchants,  though  never  so  honest,  have 
gotten  into  their  hands  the  trades  of  whites,  and 
the  dispensation  of  teyntour,  wherein  they  shall 
reap  profit  for  that  which  they  never  sowed ;  but 
have  gotten  themaelves  certaintiea,  in  respect  of 
the  state's  hopes;  they  are  like  enough  to  sleep 
upon  this,  as  upon  a  pillow,  and  to  make  no  haste 
to  go  on  with  the  rest.  And  thougrh  it  may  be  said 
that  that  is  a  thing  will  easily  appear  to  the  state, 
yet  (no  doubt)  means  may  be  devised  and  found 
to  draw  the  business  in  length.  So  that  I  con* 
dude  that  if  your  majesty  take  a  profit  of  them, 
in  the  interim,  (considering  you  refose  profit  from 
the  Old  Company,)  it  will  be  bo^  spur  and  bridle 
to  them  to  make  them  pace  aright  to  your  ma- 
jesty's end. 

This,  in  all  humbleness,  according  to  my  avow- 
ed care  and  fidelity,  being  no  man's  man  but 
your  majesty's,  I  present,  leave,  and  submit  to 
your  majesty's  better  judgment;  and  I  could 
wish  your  majesty  would  speak  with  Sir  Thomas 
Lake  in  it;  who,  besides  his  good  habit  which 
he  hath  in  business,  beareth  (methinks)  an  indif* 
ferenthand  in  this  particular;  and  (if  it  please 
your  majesty)  it  may  proceed  as  from  yourself, 
and  not  as  a  motion  or  observation  of  mine. 

Your  majesty  need  not  in  this  to  be  straitened 
in  time,  as  if  this  must  be  demanded  or  treated, 
before  you  sign  their  bill ;  for  I,  foreseeing  this, 
and  foreseeing  that  many  things  might  fall  out 
which  I  could  not  foresee,  have  handled  it  so*  as 
with  their  good  contentment  there  is  a  power  of 
revocation  inserted  into  their  patent.  And  so, 
commending  your  majesty  to  Ghod's  blessed  and 
precious  custody,  I  rest 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and  devoted 
subject  and  servant. 


A  LTITIE  TO  8IR  GEORGE  VILLIERB,  TOUCHlfNI 
EOPEB'8  PLACE.    JANUARY  tt,  ISIA. 

Sir, 

Sending  to  the  king  upon  occasion,  I  would 
not  fril  to  salute  yon  by  my  letter;  which,  that 
it  Biay  be  more  than  two  lines,  I  add  this  for 
newt;  that  as  I  was  mtting  by  my  lord  duef 
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lustice  opon  the  commission  for  the  indicting  of 
the  great  person^  one  of  the  jodges  asked  him 
whether  Roper  were  dead  t  He  saith,  he  for  his 
part  knew  not;  another  of  the  Judges  answered, 
It  should  concern  you,  my  lord,  to  know  it. 
Whereapon  he  turned  his  speech  to  me,  and  said, 
No,  Mr.  Attorney,  I  will  not  wrestle  now  in  my 
latter  times.  My  lord,  (said  I,)  you  speak  like  a 
wise  man.  Well,  (saith  he,)  they  have  had  no 
luck  with  it  that  have  had  it.  I  said  again, 
M  Those  days  be  past.*'  Here  you  have  the  dia- 
logue to  make  you  merry,  but  in  sadness  I  was 
glad  to  perceive  he  meant  not  to  contest.  I  can 
but  honour  and  love  you,  and  rest 

Your  assured  friend  and  senrant. 


ble  to  truth  and  your  majesty's  serrice.  If  this 
New  Company  break,  it  must  either  be  put  upon 
the  patent  or  upon  the  order  made  by  themseWes. 
For  the  patent,  I  sattsfied  the  board  that  there  was 
no  title  in  it  which  was  not  either  verbatim  in  the 
patent  of  the  Old  Company,  or  by  special  war- 
rant from  the  table,  inserted.  My  Lord  Coke, 
with  much  respect  to  roe,  acknowledged,  but 
disliked  the  old  patent  itself,  and  disclaimed  his 
being  at  the  table  when  the  additions  were 
allowed.  But  in  my  opinion,  (howsoever  my 
Lord  Coke,  to  magnify  his  science  in  law, 
draweth  every  thing,  though  sometimes  onpro- 
perly  and  unseasonably,  to  that  kind  of  quesuon,) 
it  is  not  convenient  to  break  the  business  upon 
these  points.  For,  considering  they  were  but 
clauses  that  were  in  the  former  patents,  and  in 
many  other  patents  of  companies,  and  that  the 
additions  likewise  passed  the  allowance  of  the 
table,  it  will  be  but  clamoured,  and  perhaps  con- 
ceived, that  to  quarrel  them  now  is  but  an  occa- 
sion taken,  and  that  the  times  are  changed  rather 
than  the  matter.  But  that  which  preserveth 
entire  your  majes^'s  honour,  and  the  constancy 
of  your  proceedings,  is  to  put  the  breach  upon 
their  orders. 

For  this  light  I  gave  in  my  report,  which  the 
table  readily  apprehended  and  much  approved ; 
that  if  the  table  reject  their  orders  as  unlawful 
and  unjust,  it  doth  free  you  from  their  contract; 
for  whosoever  contracteth,  or  undertaketh  any 
thing,  is  always  understood  to  perform  it  by 
lawful  means ;  so,  as  they  have  plainly  abused 
the  state  if  that  which  they  have  undertaken  be 
either  impossible  or  unjust. 

I  am  bold  to  present  this  consideration  to  that 
excellent  faculty  of  your  majesty's  Judgment, 
because  I  think  it  importeth  that  future  good 
which  may  grow  to  your  majesty  in  the  close  of 
this  business ;  that  the  falling  off  be  without  all 
exception.  God  have  you  in  his  precious 
custody. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and 

bounden  subject  and  servant. 


▲  LETTER  TO  THE  KINO,  ADV1SIN0  HOW  TO 
BREAK  OFF  WITH  THE  NEW  COMPANY.  FEB- 
RUART  1,  1615. 

It  mat  please  tour  bxcblleiit  Majesty, 

I  spake  yesternight  long  with  my  Lord  Coke ; 
and  for  the  **Rege  Inconsulto,"  I  concdve  by 
him  it  will  be  ««an  ampliils  deliberandum 
censeo,"  (as  I  thought  at  first,)  so  as  for  the 
present  your  majesty  shall  not  need  to  renew  your 
commandment  of  stay.  I  spake  with  him  also 
about  some  propositions  concerning  your  maji 
ty's  casual  revenue,  wherein  I  found  him  to  con- 
sent with  me  fully;  assuming,  nevertheless,  that 
he  had  thought  of  them  before;  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  have  the  vapour  of  a  thought;  another  to 
digest  business  aright.  He,  on  his  part,  imparted 
to  me  divers  things  of  great  weight  concerning 
the  reparation  of  your  majesty's  means  and 
finances,  which  I  heard  gladly ;  insomuch  as  he 
perceiving  the  same,  I  think,  was  the  readier  to 
open  himself  to  me  in  one  circumstance,  which 
he  did  much  inculcate.  I  concur  freely  with 
him  that  they  are  to  be  held  secret;  for  I  never 
saw  but  that  business  is  like  a  child  which  is 
framed  invisibly  in  the  womb,  and  if  it  come 
forth  too  soon  it  will  be  abortive.  I  know  in 
most  of  them  the  prosecution  must  rest  much 
upon  myself.  But  I,  that  had  the  power  to  pre- 
vail in  the  farmer's  case  of  the  French  wines, 
without  the  help  of  my  Lord  Coke,  shall  be 
better  abtd  to  go  through  these  with  his  help,  the  It  may  please  your  most  excellbiit  Majesty, 
ground  being  no  less  just.  And  this  I  shall  ever  I  am  glad  to  understand  by  Mr.  Murray  that 
add  of  mine  own,  that  I  shall  ever  respect  your  your  majesty  accepteth  well  of  my  poor  endear 
majesty's  honour  no  loss  than  your  profit;  and  voors  in  opening  unto  you  the  passages  of  your 
shall  also  take  care,  according  to  my  pensive  service;  that  business  may  come  the  less  crude, 
manner,  that  that  which  is  good  for  the  present  and  the  more  prepared  to  your  royal  judgment, 
have  not  in  it  hidden  seeds  of  future  inconve-  the  perfection  whereof,  as  I  cannot  expect  they 
niences.  '  should  satisfy  in  every  particular,  so  I  hope. 

The  matter  of  the  New  Company  was  referred    through  my  assiduity,  there  will  result  a  good 
to  me  by  the  lords  of  the  privy  council ;  wherein,   total. 

a(\er  some  private  speech  with  Sir  Lionel  Craa- 1     My  lord  chancellor's  sickness  falleth  out  ««duTe 
ield,  I  made  that  report  which  I  held  inoBt  agre»>  tempere."    I  have  always  known  him  a  wise 


▲  LETTER  TO  THE  KINO  TOUCHING  THE  LORD 
CHANCELLOR'S  SICKNEttS.    FEBRUARY  9,  1615. 
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mmiit  and  of  Jast  elevatioii  for  monarehj,  bot 
joQT  majesty's  senrice  mast  not  be  mortal ;  and 
if  yoQ  lose  him,  as  your  majesty  hath  now  of 
late  pwehased  many  hearts  by  depressing  the 
wicked,  so  God  doth  minister  nnto  yon  a  coun- 
terpart to  do  the  like  by  raising  the  honest.  God 
erennore  preserre  yonr  majesty. 

Yoor  majesty's  most  homble  subject 

and  bonnden  senrant. 


A  LSTTER  TO  SIR  OBOBOB  VILLIBB8,  TOUCHING 
▲  MOTION  TO  SWBAR  HIM  COUNCILLOR.  FEB. 
11,1615. 

Sib, — ^My  lord  chancellor's  health  growing 
with  tiie  days,  and  his  resignation  being  an  un- 
certainty, I  would  be  glad  you  went  on  with  my 
first  motion,  my  swearing  priyy  councillor.  This 
I  desire,  not  so  much  to  make  myself  more  sure 
of  the  other,  and  to  put  it  past  competition ;  (for 
herein,  I  rest  wholly  upon  the  king,  and  your  ex- 
cellent self)  but,  because  I  find  hourly,  that  I 
need  this  strength  in  his  majesty's  senrice,  both 
for  my  better  warrant,  and  satisfoction  of  my  con- 
science, that  I  deal  not  in  things  aboye  my  yoca- 
tton ;  and  for  my  better  countenance  and  prerail- 
ing  where  his  majesty's  senrice  is  under  any 
pretext  opposed,  I  would  it  were  despatched.  I 
lemamber  a  greater  matter  tfa:an  this,  was 
despatched  by  a  letter  from  Royston ;  which  was, 
the  placing  of  the  archbishop  that  now  is :  and  I 
imagine,  the  king  did  on  purpose,  that  the  act 
might  appear  to  be  his  own. 

My  loid  chancellor  told  me  yesterday,  in  plain 
terms,  that  if  the  king  would  ask  his  opinion 
touching  the  person  that  he  would  commend  to 
succeed  him,  upon  death  or  disability,  be  would 
name  me  for  the  fittest  man.  Yon  may  adTise 
whether  use  may  not  be  made  of  this  offer. 

I  sent  a  pretty  while  since  a  paper  to  Mr.  John 
Murray ;  which  was,  indeed,  a  little  remembrance 
of  some  things  past;  concerning  my  honest  snd 
faithful  serrices  to  his  majesty,  not  by  way  of 
boasting,  (from  which  I  am  far,)  but  as  tokens  of 
my  studying  his  serrice  uprightly  and  carefully. 
If  you  be  pleased  to  call  for  the  paper  which  is 
with  Mr.  John  Murray,  and  to  find  a  fit  time,  that 
his  majesty  may  cast  an  eye  upon  it,  I  think  it 
will  do  no  hurt:  and  I  haTe  written  to  Mr.  Mar- 
ray  to  deliver  the  paper  if  you  call  for  it.  God 
kaep  you  in  all  happiness. 

Your  truest  senrant. 


▲  LETTER  TO  THE  KINO  OF  A.DV1CB,  UPON  THE 
BBRACH  OF  THE  NEW  COMPANY.    FEB.  S9, 1013. 

It  mat  PLBAsr  tour  most  BXCELLtirr  Majistt, 

Your  priTy  council  have  wisely  and  truly  dis- 

esrned  <^  tlia  orders  and  demands  of  the  New 


Company,  that  they  are  unlawful  and  unjust,  and 
themselves  hsTc  now  acknowledged  the  work  im- 
possible without  them  by  their  petition  in  writing, 
now  registered  in  the  Council  Book :  so  as  this 
conclusion  (of  their  own  making)  is  become 
peremptory  and  final  to  tbemselTes ;  and  the  im- 
possibility confessed  the  practice  and  abuse,  re- 
served to  the  judgment  the  state  shall  make  of  it. 

This  breach  then  of  this  great  contract  is  wholly 
on  their  part;  which  could  not  have  been,  if  your 
majesty  had  broken  upon  the  patent:  for  the 
patent  was  your  majesty's  act,  the  orders  are  theb 
act;  and  in  the  former  case  they  bad  not  been 
liable  to  further  question,  now  they  are. 

There  rest  two  things  to  be  considered :  the  one 
if  they  (like  Proteus  when  he  is  hard  held)  shall 
yet  again  vary  their  shape,  and  shall  quit  theii 
orders,  convinced  of  injustice,  and  lay  their  im- 
position only  upon  the  trade  of  whites,  whether 
your  majesty  shall  further  expect  1  The  other,  if 
your  majesty  dissolve  them  upon  this  breach  on 
their  part,  what  is  further  to  be  done  for  the  set- 
ting of  the  trade  again  in  joint,  and  for  your  own 
honour  and  profit  t  In  both  which  points  I  will 
not  presume  to  give  opinion,  but  only  to  break 
the  business  for  your  majesty's  better  judgment. 

For  the  first,  I  am  sorry  the  occasion  was  given, 
(by  my  Lord  Coke's  speech  at  this  time  of  the 
commitment  of  some  of  them,)  that  they  should 
seek,  «*  omnem  movere  lapidem,"  to  help  them- 
selves. Better  it  had  been,  if  (as  my  Lord  Fen- 
ton  said  to  me  that  morning  very  judiciously,  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  foresight)  that,  for  that  time, 
they  should  have  had  a  bridge  made  for  them  to 
be  gone.  But  my  Lord  Coke  floweth  according 
to  his  own  tides,  and  not  according  to  the  tides 
of  business.  The  thing  which  my  Lord  Coke 
said,  was  good  and  too  little,  but  at  this  time  it 
was  too  much.  But  that  is  past  Howsoever,  if 
they  should  go  back,  and  seek  again  to  entertain 
your  majesty  with  new  orders  or  offers,  (as  is  said 
to  be  intended,)  your  majesty  hath  ready  two 
answers  of  repulse,  if  it  please  your  majesty  to 
use  them. 

The  one,  that  this  is  now  the  fourth  time  that 
they  have  mainly  broken  with  your  majesty  and 
contradicted  themselves.  First,  They  undertook  to 
dye  and  dress  all  the  cloths  of  the  realm ;  soon  after 
they  wound  themselves  into  the  trade  of  whites, 
and  came  down  to  the  proportion  contracted.  Se- 
condly, They  ought  to  have  performed  that  con- 
tract according  to  their  subscription,  pro  rata« 
without  any  of  these  orders  and  impositions :  soon 
after  they  deserted  their  subscription,  and  had  re- 
course to  these  devices  of  orders.  Thirdly,  If  by 
order  and  not  by  subscription,  yet  their  orders 
should  have  laid  it  upon  the  whites,  which  is  an 
unlawful  and  prohibited  trade,  nevertheless,  they 
would  have  brought  in  lawful  and  settled  trades, 
full  manufactures,  merchandise  of  all  natures* 
poll  money  or  brotherhood  money,  and  I  ssmvH 
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tell  what.  And  now  lastly,  it  seemeth  they  would 
go  back  to  lay  it  upon  the  whites :  And,  therefore, 
whether  your  majesty  will  any  more  rest  and 
build  this  great  wheel  of  your  kingdom,  opon 
these  broken  and  brittle  pins,  and  try  experiments 
further  upon  the  health  and  body  of  your  state,  I 
leave  to  your  princely  judgrment. 

The  other  answer  of  repulse  is  a  kind  of  oppos- 
ing them  what  they  will  do  after  the  three  years 
contracted  fort  Which  is  a  point  hitherto  not 
much  stirred,  though  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield  hath 
ever  beaten  upon  it  in  his  speech  with  me :  for 
after  three  years  they  are  not  tied,  otherways  than 
«s  trade  shall  give  encouragement ;  of  which  en^. 
couragement  your  majesty  hath  a  bitter  taste. 
And  if  they  should  hold  on  according  to  the  third 
yearns  proportion,  and  not  rise  on  by  further  gra^ 
dation,  your  majesty  hath  not  your  end.  No,  I 
fear,  and  having  long  feared  that  this  feeding  of 
the  foreigner  may  be  dangerous.  For  as  we  may 
think  to  hold  up  our  clothing  by  vent  of  whites, 
till  we  can  dye  and  dress ;  so  they  (I  mean  the 
Dutch)  will  think  to  hold  up  their  manufacture 
of  dying  and  dressing  upon  our  whites  till  they 
can  cloth  :  so  as  your  majesty  hath  the  greatest 
reason  in  the  world  to  make  the  New  Company 
to  come  in  and  strengthen  that  part  of  their  con- 
tract; and  they  refusing  (as  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved they  will)  to  make  their  default  more  visi- 
ble to  all  men. 

For  the  second  main  part  of  your  majesty's  con^ 
sultation,  (that  is,  what  shall  be  done,  supposing 
an  absolute  breach,)  I  have  had  some  speech  with 
Mr.  Secretary  Lake,  and  likewise  with  Sir  Lionel 
Cranfield;  and  (as  I  conceive)  there  may  be 
three  ways  taken  into  consideration.  The  first 
is,  that  the  Old  Company  be  restored,  who  (no 
doubt)  are  in  appetite,  and  (as  I  find  by  Sir  Lionel 
Cranfield)  not  unprepared ;  and  that  Uie  licenses, 
the  one,  that  of  30,000  cloths,  which  was  the 
old  license ;  the  other,  that  of  my  Lord  of  Cum- 
berland's, which  is  without  stint,  (my  Lord  of 
Cumberland  receiving  satisfaction,)  be  com- 
pounded into  one  entire  license  without  stint; 
and  then  that  they  amongst  themselves  take  order 
for  that  profit  which  hath  been  offered  to  your 
majesty.  This  is  a  plain  and  known  way,  wherein 
your  majesty  is  not  an  actor;  only  it  hath  this, 
that  the  work  of  dying  and  dressing  cloths,  which 
hath  been  so  much  glorified,  seemeth  to  be  wholly 
relinquished  if  you  leave  there.  The  second  is, 
that  Uiere  be  a  free  trade  of  cloth,  with  this  differ- 
ence; that  the  dyed  and  dressed  pay  no  custom, 
dnd  the  whites  double  custom,  it  being  a  merchan- 
dise prohibited  and  only  licentiate.  This  continu- 
eth  in  life  and  fame  the  work  desired,  and  will  have 
popular  applause.  But  I  do  confess  I  did  ever 
think,  that  trading  in  companies  is  most  agree- 
able to  the  English  nature,  which  wanteth  that 
Muae  general  vein  of  a  republic,  which  runneth 
In  the  Dnich;  and  serveth  to  them  instead  of  a^ 


company.  And,  therefore,  I  dare  not  advise  to 
adventure  this  great  trade  of  the  kingdom  (which 
hath  been  so  long  under  government)  in  a  free 
or  loose  trade.  The  third  is,  a  compounded  way 
of  both,  which  is,  to  go  on  with  the  trade  of  whites 
by  the  Old  Company  restored;  and,  that  your 
majesty's  profit  be  raised  by  order  amongst  them- 
selves, rather  than  by  double  custom,  wherein  you 
must  be  the  actor :  and,  that,  nevertheless,  there 
be  added  a  privilege  to  the  same  company  to 
carry  out  cloths  dyed  and  dressed  custom  free; 
which  will  still  continue  as  a  glorious  beam  of 
your  majesty's  royal  design.  I  hope  and  wish  at 
least  that  this,  which  I  have  written,  may  be  of 
some  use  to  your  majesty  to  settle  by  the  advice 
of  the  lords  about  you  this  great  business.  At  the 
least  it  is  the  effect  of  my  care  and  poor  ability, 
which  if  in  me  be  any,  it  is  given  me  to  no  other 
end  but  faithfully  to  serve  your  majesty.  God 
ever  preserve  you. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  subject, 
and  bounden  servant. 


ANOTHER  LETTER,  TO  SIR  GEOROB  VILLIER8, 
TOUGHING  A  MOTION  TO  SWEAR  HIM  COUN- 
CILLOR.   FEBRUARY  S7, 1615. 

Sir, — ^I  humbly  pray  you  not  to  think  me  over 
hasty  or  much  in  appetite,  if  I  put  you  in  remem- 
brance of  my  motion  of  strengthening  me  with  the 
oath  and  trust  of  a  privy  councillor;  not  for  mine 
own  strength,  (for  as  to  that,  I  thank  God  I  am 
armed  within,)  but  for  the  strength  of  my  serviee. 
The  times,  I  submit  to  you  who  knoweth  them 
best.  But  sure  I  am,  Uiere  were  never  times 
which  did  more  require  a  king's  attorney  to  be 
well  armed,  and  (as  I  said  once  to  you)  to  wear  a 
gauntlet  and  not  a  glove.  The  arraignments, 
when  they  proceed ;  the  contention  between  the 
Chancery  and  King's  Bench;  the  great  cause  of 
the  rege  inconsulto,  which  is  so  precious  to  the 
king's  prerogative;  divers  other  services  that 
concern  the  king's  revenue,  and  the  repair  of  his 
estate.  Besides,  it  pleaseth  his  majesty  to  accept 
well  of  my  relations  touching  his  business ;  which 
may  seem  a  kind  of  interloping  (as  the  merchants 
call  it)  for  one  that  is  no  councillor.  But  I  leave 
all  unto  you,  thinking  myself  infinitely  bounden- 
unto  you  for  your  great  favours ;  the  beams  where- 
of I  see  plainly  reflect  upon  me  even  from  others : 
so  that  now  I  have  no  greater  ambition  than  this; 
that  as  the  king  showeth  himself  to  you  the  best 
master,  so  I  might  be  found  your  best  servant. 
In  which  wish  and  vow,  I  shall  ever  rest. 
Most  devoted  and  affectionate  to  obey 

your  commands. 


A  LETTER  TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIERS,  TOUCHING 
HIS  SWEARING  COUNCILLOR.    MAY  90,  ISIO. 

Sir, — ^The  time  is,  as  I  should  think,  now  or 
never,  for  his  majesty  to  finish  his  good  meaning 
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fovardt  me;  if  it  please  him  to  conaider  what  ia 
past,  and  what  is  to  come. 

If  I  woold  tender  my  profit,  and  oblige  men 
unto  me  by  my  place  and  practice,  I  could  have 
more  profit  than  I  could  devise,  and  could  oblige 
all  the  world  and  ofiend  none;  which  is  a  brave 
condition  for  a  man's  private.  Bat  my  heart  is 
not  on  these  things.  Yet,  on  the  other  side,  I 
woald  be  sorry  that  worthless  persons  should 
make  a  note  that  I  get  nothing  but  pains  and  ene- 
mies; and  a  little  popular  reputation,  which 
followeth  me  whether  I  will  or  no.  If  any  thing 
be  to  be  done  for  yourself,  I  should  take  infinite 
contentment,  that  my  honour  might  wait  upon 
yours :  But  I  would  be  loath  it  should  wait  upon 
any  man>  else.  If  you  would  put  your  strength 
to  this  business  it  is  done;  and  that  done  many 
things  more  will  begin.  God  keep  you  ever;  I 
rest, 

Your  true  and  devoted  servant. 


A  LKTTBB  TO  8»  GBOROB  VILUERfl,  UPON  THB 
CH01CB  HIS  1IAJB8TT  6AVB  H|M,  WBBTHER  HB 
WOULD  BB  8WOBN  COUNCILLOR,  OR  HAVE 
ASSURANCE  TO  SUCCEED  THE  CHANCELLOR. 
JUNE  S,  1010. 

8u<— The  king  giveth  me  a  noble  choice,  and 
you  are  the  man  my  heart  ever  told  me  yon  were. 
Ambition  would  draw  me  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
choice ;  but  in  respect  of  my  hearty  wishes  that 
my  lord  chancellor  may  live  long,  and  the  small 
hopes  I  have,  that  I  shall  live  long  myself,  and 
above  all,  because  I  see  his  majesty's  service 
daily  and  instantly  bleedeth;  towards  which  I 
persuade  myself  (vainly,  perhaps,  but  yet  in  mine 
own  thoughts  firmly  and  constantly)  that  I  shall 
give,  when  I  am  of  the  table,  some  effectual  fur- 
therance, (as  a  poor  thread  of  the  labyrinth,  which 
hath  no  other  virtue  but  a  united  continuance, 
without  intermption  or  distraction,)  I  do  accept 
of  the  former,  to  be  councillor  for  the  present,  and 
to  give  over  pleading  at  bar:  let  the  other  matter 
rest  upon  my  proof  and  his  majesty's  pleasure, 
and  the  accidents  of  time.  For,  to  speak  plainly 
I  would  be  loath  that  my  lord  chancellor,  to 
whom  I  owe  most  after  the  king  and  yourself, 
should  be  locked  to  his  suecessor  for  any  advance- 
ment or  gracing  of  me.  So  I  ever  remain 
Your  true,  and  most  devoted, 

and  obliged  servant 


TO  H18  VBRT  HONOURABLE  GOOD  FRIEND,  8IR 
GBOROB  VILUBR8,  MASTER  OP  THE  HORSE  TO 
HIS  MAJESTY,  AND  OP  THE  MOST  NOBLE  ORDER 
OP  THE  GARTER.    JUNE  IS,  1016. 

Sir,— I  send  his  majesty  a  draught  of  the  act 
of  council,  concerning  the  judges*  letter;  penned 
es  near  as  I  eould  to  his  miyesty*s  instructions 

Vol.  III.— 7 


received  in  your  presence.  I  then  told  his  mai- 
jesty  my  memory  was  not  able  to  keep  way  with 
his,  and  therefore  his  majesty  will  pardon  me  for 
any  omission  or  errore,  and  be  pleaJsed  to  supply 
and  reform  the  same.  I  am  preparing  some  other 
materials  for  his  majesty's  excellent  hand  con- 
cerning business  that  is  coming  on.  For  since 
his  majesty  bath  renewed  my  heart  within  me, 
methinks  I  should  double  my  endeavours.  God 
ever  preserve  and  prosper  you.  I  rest 
Your  most  devoted, 

and  bounden  servant. 


A  LETTER  TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIER8,  FOR  THB 
RESTORING  OP  DOCTOR  BURGI8  TO  PREACH^ 
JUNE  13,  1618. 

Sir,-— I  do  think  you  may  do  yourself  honour, 
and  (that  which  is  more)  do  a  good  work,  if  you 
will  assist  and  perfect  a  motion  begun  (and  that 
upon  a  good  ground,  both  of  submission  and  con- 
formity) for  the  restoring  of  Doctor  Burgis  to 
preach ;  and  I  wish,  likewise,  that  if  Gray's-Imi 
should  think  good  (after  he  is  free  from  the  state) 
to  choose  him  for  their  preacher,  his  majesty 
should  not  be  against  it;  for  certainly  we  should 
watch  him  well  if  he  should  fly  forth ;  so  as  he 
cannot  be  placed  in  a  more  safe  auditory.  This 
may  seem  a  trifle,  but  I  do  assure  you,  I  do 
scarce  know  a  particular  wherein  you  may  open 
more  honest  mouths  to  speak  honour  of  you  than 
this.  And  I  do  extremely  desire  there  may  be  a 
full  cry  from  all  sorts  of  people  (especially  the 
best)  to  speak  and  to  trumpet  out  your  common* 
dations.  I  pray  you  take  it  to  heart,  and  do 
somewhat  in  it.    I  rest 

Your  devoted  and  bounden  servant. 


A  LETTER  TO  THB  KING,  TOUCHING  SIR  GEOR6B 
VILLIERS'  PATENT  FOR  BARON  OF  BLETCHLEY 
AND  VISCOUNT  VILLIER8.    AUGUST  IS,  1616. 

It  may  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty,. 

I  have  sent  Sir  George  Villiere'  patent,  drawn 
again,  containing  also  a  barony;  the  name 
Bletchley  is  his  own,  snd  to  my  thinking,  souud- 
eth  better  than  Whaddon.  I  have  included  both 
in  one  patent,  to  avoid  a  double  preface,  and  as 
hath  been  used  in  the  patents  of  earls  of  like 
nature;  nevertheless,  the  ceremony  of  robing, 
and  otherwise,  is  to  be  double,  as  is  also  used  in 
like  cases  of  earls. 

It  resteth  that  I  express  unto  your  majesty  my 
great  joy  in  your  honouring  and  advancing  this 
gentleman ;  whom  to  describe,  not  with  colours, 
but  with  true  lines,  I  may  say  this ;  your  majesty 
certainly  hath  found  out  and  chosen  a  safe 
nature,  a  capable  man,  an  honest  will,  generous 
and  noble  affections,  and  a  courage  well  lodged ; 
and  one,  that  I  know,  loveth  youjD  majesty 
£ 
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onfeignedly ;  and  admireth  yoa  as  much  as  U  in  a 
man  to  admire  his  sorereipa  npon  earth.  Only 
yonr  majesty^s  school  (wherein  he  hath  already 
so  well  profited  as  in  this  entrance  npon  the 
stage,  being  the  time  of  greatest  danger,  he  hath 
not  committed  any  manifest  error)  will  add  per- 
fection to  yoor  majesty^s  comfort,  and  the  great 
contentment  of  yoor  people.  God  ever  preserve 
and  prosper  your  majesty.  I  rest,  in  all  humble- 
ness. 

Your  majesty^s  most  bonnden  and  most 
dcTOted  subject  and  serrant 


I  shall  never,  whilst  I  breathe,  alter  mine  owb 
style  in  being 

Your  true  and  most  devoted  servant. 


A  LETTER  TO  SIB  GBORQE  TILUERS,  UPON  THE 
SENDING  OP  niS  PATENT  POR  THE  CREATION 
OP  VISCOUNT,  SEALED  AUGUST  SO.  1010. 

SiR,-*I  took  much  contentment  in  that  I  per- 
ceive by  your  letter  that  you  took  in  so  good  part 
the  freedom  of  my  advice,  and  that  yourself  in 
your  own  nature  consented  therewith.  Cer- 
tainly, no  service  is  comparable  to  good  counsel ; 
and  the  reason  is,  because  no  man  can  do  so 
much  for  another  as  a  man  may  do  for  himself; 
now  good  counsel  helpeth  a  man  to  help  himself, 
but  you  have  so  happy  a  master  as  supplieth  all ; 
my  service  and  good  will  shall  not  be  wanting. 

It  was  graciously  and  kindly  done  also  of  his 
majesty  towards  me  to  tell  you  that  you  were 
beholding  to  me ;  but  it  must  be  then,  for  think* 
ing  of  you  as  I  do ;  for  otherwise,  for  speaking 
as  I  think,  it  is  but  the  part  of  an  honest  man.  I 
send  you  your  patent,  whereof  God  give  you  joy : 
and  I  send  you  here  enclosed  a  little  note  of 
remembrance  for  that  part  of  the  ceremony  which 
concemeth  the  patent;  for,  as  for  other  ceremo. 
nies,  I  leave  to  othere. 

My  lord  chancellor  despatched  your  patent 
presently  upon  the  receipt;  and  wrote  to  me 
how  glad  he  was  of  it,  and  how  well  he  wished 
you.  If  you  write  to  him  a  few  words  of  thanks, 
I  think  you  shall  do  well.  God  keep  you,  and 
prosper  you. 

Your  true  and  most  devoted  servant. 


A  LETTER  TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIERS,  ACKNOW- 
LEDG1NG  THE  KING'S  P4V0UR  IN  GRANTING 
SOME  SUIT  OP  HIS.    AUGUST  tt,  ISIS. 

Sir, — ^I  am  more  and  more  bound  unto  his 
majesty,  who,  I  think,  knowing  me  to  have  other 
ends  than  ambition,  is  contented  to  make  me 
judge  of  mine  own  desires.  I  am  now  beating 
my  brains,  (amongst  many  cares  of  his  majesty's 
business)  touching  the  redeeming  of  time  in  this 
uusiness  of  cloth.  The  great  question  is,  how  to 
miss,  or  how  to  mate  *he  Flemings;  how  to  pass 
by  them«  or  how  to  pass  over  them. 

fn  my  next  letter  1  shall  aher  your  style;  but 


THE  LORD  KEEPER'S  LETTER  TO  THE  UNIVER 
smr,  IN  4NSWER  OP  THEIR  CONGRATULATION 
AT  HIS  PIRST  COMING  TO  THAT  PLACE. 

To  THR   RRNOWNCD   UnIVIRSITT  OP   CaMBRIDGR, 
HIS  DCAR  AND  REVCREND  MoTHRB. 

Mv  Lord, — ^I  am  debtor  to  you  of  your  lettere, 
and  of  the  time  likewise  that  I  have  taken  to 
answer  them;  but  as  soon  as  I  could  choose 
what  to  think  on,  I  thought  good  to  let  you 
know,  that  altliough  you  may  err  much  in  your 
valuation  of  me,  yet  you  shall  not  be  deceived  in 
your  assurance;  and  for  the  other  part  also, 
though  the  manner  be  to  mend  the  picture  by  the 
life,  yet  I  would  be  glad  to  mend  the  life  by  the 
picture,  and  to  become,  and  be,  as  you  express 
me  to  be.  Your  grratulations  shall  be  no  more 
welcome  to  me  than  your  business  or  occasions, 
which  I  will  attend ;  and  yet  not  so  but  that  I 
shall  endeavour  to  prevent  them  by  my  care  of 
your  good.  And  so  I  commend  you  to  God^s 
goodness. 

Your  most  loving  and  assured  friend  and  son, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 
Oorlwinbary,  April  It,  1017. 


A  LETTER  OP  KING  JAMES,  WRITTEN  TO  HIS 
LORDSHIP  WHEN  HE  WAS  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 
WITH  HIS  MAJESTY'S  OWN  HAND,  UPON  THE 
SENDING  TO  IIIM  HIS  BOOK  OP  INSTAURATIO 
MAGNA,  THEN  NEWLY  PUBLISHED. 

Mt  Lord,— I  have  received  your  letter,  and 
your  book;  than  the  which  you  could  not  have 
sent  a  more  acceptable  present  unto  me.  How 
thankful  I  am  for  it  cannot  better  be  expressed 
by  me  than  by  a  firm  resolution  I  have  taken ; 
firat,  to  read  it  through  with  care  and  attention, 
though  I  should  steal  some  houra  from  my  sleep, 
having  otherwise  as  little  spare  time  to  read  it  as 
you  had  to  write  it  And  then,  to  use  the  liberty 
of  a  true  friend  in  not  sparing  to  ask  you  the 
question  in  any  point  where  I  shall  stand  in 
doubt ;  (*  Nam  ejus  est  explicare  cujus  est  con- 
dere;'*  as,  on  the  other  part,  I  will  willinglji 
give  a  due  commendation  to  such  places  as  in  my 
opinion  shall  deserve  it.  In  the  mean  time,  I  can 
with  comfort  assure  you,  that  you  could  not  have 
made  choice  of  a  subject  more  befitting  your 
I  place,  and  your  universal  methodic  knowledge  f 
and  in  the  general,  I  have  already  observed,  that 


you  jump  with  me  in  taking  the  midway  between 
'  the  two  extremes ;  as  also  in  some  particulare  ] 
I  have  found  that  you  agree  fully  with  my  opinion. 

And  so,  praying  God  to  give  your  work  as  good 
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I  «S  yoar  heart  can  wiah*  and  yonr  labours 
dcaerre,  I  bid  you  heartily  farewell. 

Jameb  Rex. 


TO  MY  LORD  OF  BB8EX. 

Mt  stirouuLR  eooD  Loan, 

I  may  pereeiTe,  by  my  Lord  Keeper,  that  your 
loidahip,  aa  the  time  aenredt  aii^nified  unto  him 
an  intention  to  confer  with  hia  lordship  at  better 
opportunity;  which  in  regard  of  your  scTeral  and 
weighty  occasions  I  have  thought  good  to  put 
your  lordship  in  remembrance  of;  that  now  at 
bis  coming  to  the  court  it  may  be  executed ;  de- 
siring your  good  lordship,  nevertheless,  not  to 
conceive  out  of  this  my  diligence  in  soliciting 
this  matter,  that  I  am  either  much  in  appetite  or 
much  in  hope.  For,  as  for  appetite,  the  waters  of 
Parnassus  are  not  like  the  waters  of  the  Spa,  that 
give  a  stomach,  but  rather  they  quench  appetite 
and  desires ;  and  for  hope,  how  can  he  hope  much 
that  can  allege  no  other  reason  than  the  reason  of 
an  eril  debtor,  who  will  persuade  his  creditor  to 
lend  him  new  sums,  and  to  enter  further  in  with 
him  to  make  him  satisfy  the  oldt  And,  to  her 
majesty,  no  other  reason  but  the  reason  of  a 
waterman ;  I  am  her  first  man  of  those  who  serre 
in  counsel  of  law.  And  so  I  commit  your  lord- 
ship to  God^s  best  preserration. 


TO  MY  LORD  OF  ESSEX. 

Mt  Lord, — Coneei?ing  that  your  lordship  came 
DOW  up  in  the  person  of  a  good  servant  to  soe  your 
sovereign  mistress;  which  kind  of  compliments  are 
many  timea  **instar  magnorum  meritorum;*'  and 
therefore  that  it  would  be  hard  for  me  to  find  you,  I 
have  committed  to  this  poor  paper  the  humble 
salutations  of  him  that  is  more  yours  than  any 
man's;  and  more  youre  than  any  man.  To  these 
salutations  I  add  a  due  and  joyful  gratulation, 
confessing  that  your  lordship,  in  your  last  con- 
ference with  me  before  your  journey,  spake  not 
in  vain,  God  making  it  good,  that  you  trusted  we 
should  say,  *«qui8  putassetl"  Which,  as  it  is 
found  true  in  a  happy  sense,  so  I  wish  you  do 
not  find  another  '*  quia  putasset,''  in  the  manner 
of  taking  this  so  great  a  service;  but  I  hope  it  is 
as  he  said,  *•  nubecula  est  citd  transibit;*'  and 
that  your  lordship's  wisdom  and  obsequious  cir- 
cnmspection  and  patience  will  turn  all  to  the 
best.  So,  refening  all  to  some  time  that  I  may 
auend  you,  I  commit  you  to  God*s  best  pre- 
servation. 


TO  MY  LORD  OF  ESSEX. 

MvLoRD,— lam  glad  your  lordship  hath  plunged 
paX  of  yoor  own  basuiess;  wherein  I  must  com- 


mend your  lordship  as  Xenophon  commended  the 
state  of  his  country,  which  was  this :  that  having 
chosen  the  worst  form  of  government  of  all  others, 
they  governed  the  best  in  that  kind.  **  Hoc  pace 
et  veni4  tuA«"  according  to  my  charter.  Now, 
as  your  lordship  is  my  witness  that  I  would  not 
trouble  you  whilst  your  own  cause  was  in  hand, 
(though  that  I  know  that  the  further  from  the 
term  the  better  the  time  was  to  deal  for  me,)  so, 
that  being  concluded,  I  presume  I  shall  be  one  of 
your  next  cares.  And  having  communicated 
with  my  brother  of  some  course  either  to  perfit 
the  first,  or  to  make  me  some  other  way;  or  rather, 
by  seeming  to  make  me  some  other  way,  to  per- 
fit the  first,  wherewith  he  agreed  to  acquaint  your 
lordship;  I  am  desirous,  for  mine  own  better 
satisfaction,  to  speak  with  your  lordship  myself, 
which  I  had  rather  were  somewhere  else  than  at 
court;  and  as  soon  as  your  lordship  will  assign 
me  to  wait  on  you.    And  so,  in,  etc 


TO  SIR  ROBERT  CECIL. 

Sir,— Your  honour  knoweth  my  manner  is^ 
though  it  be  not  the  wisest  way,  yet  taking  it  for 
the  honestest,  to  do  as  Alexander  did  by  his  phy- 
sician in  drinking  the  medicine  and  delivering  the 
advertisement  of  suspicion;  so  I  trust  on  and  yet 
do  not  smother  what  I  hear.  I  do  assure  yoii, 
sir,  that  by  a  wise  friend  of  mine,  and  not  facti- 
ous toward  your  honour,  I  was  told  with  asseve- 
ration, that  your  honour  was  bought  by  Mr. 
Coventry,  for  2000  angels ;  and  that  you  wrought 
in  a  contrary  spirit  to  my  lord  your  father.  And 
he  said  further,  that  from  your  servants,  from 
your  lady,  from  some  counsellors  that  have  ob- 
served you  in  my  business,  he  knew  you  wrought 
underhand  against  me.  The  truth  of  which  tale 
I  do  not  believe ;  you  know  the  event  will  show, 
and  God  will  right.  But  as  I  reject  this  report, 
(though  the  strangeness  of  my  case  might  make 
me  credulous,)  so  I  admit  a  conceit  tliat  the  last 
messenger  my  lord  and  yourself  used,  dealt  ill 
with  your  honours ;  and  that  word  (speculation) 
which  was  in  the  queen's  mouth  rebounded  from 
him  as  a  commendation,  for  I  am  not  ignorant  of 
those  little  arts.  Therefore,  I  pray,  trust  not  him 
again  in  my  matter.  This  waa  much  to  write, 
but  I  think  my  fortune  will  set  me  at  liberty* 
who  am  weary  of  asserviling  myself  to  ever^ 
man's  charity.    Thus  I,  etc.  ^ 


TO  SIR  JOHN  STANHOPE. 

Sir, — Your  good  promises  sleep,  which  it  may 
seem  now  no  time  to  awake,  but  that  I  do  not  find! 
that  any  general  calendar  of  observation  of  tln^e 
serveth  for  the  court;  and,  besides,  if  tft«at  be 
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flone  which  I  bq>e  by  this  time  is  done,  and  that 
other  matter  shall  be  done  which  we  wish  may 
he  done,  I  hope  to  my  poor  matter,  the  one  of 
these  great  matters  may  clear  the  way  and  the 
other  give  the  occasion.  And  though  my  lord 
treasurer  be  absent,  whose  health,  nevertheless, 
will  enable  him  to  be  sooner  at  court  than  is  ex- 
pected ;  especially  if  this  hard  weather  (too  hard 
to  continue)  shall  relent;  yet  we  abroad  say,  his 
lordship's  spirit  may  be  there  though  his  person 
be  away.  Once  I  take  for  a  good  ground  that 
her  majesty's  business  ought  to  keep  neither  ra- 
cation  nor  holiday,  either  in  the  execution  or  in 
the  care  and  preparation  of  those  whom  her  ma- 
jesty calleth  and  nseth ;  and,  therefore,  I  would 
think  no  time  barred  from  remembering  that  with 
such  discretion  and  respect  as  appertaineth.  The 
conclusion  shall  be  to  put  you  in  mind  to  main- 
tain that  which  you  have  kindly  begun,  according 
to  the  reliance  I  have  upon  the  sincerity  of  your 
affection  and  the  soundness  of  your  judgment. 
And  so  I  commend  you  to  God's  presenration. 


TO  KT  LORD  OF  B88EX. 

It  may  plcasc  tour  Lordship, 

I  am  very  sorry  her  majesty  should  take  my 
motion  to  travail  in  offence;  but  surely,  under 
her  majesty's  royal  correction,  it  is  such  an 
offence  as  it  should  be  an  offence  to  the  sun,  when 
a  man  to  avoid  the  scorching  heat  thereof  flieth 
into  the  shade.  And  your  lordship  may  easily 
think,  that  having  now  these  twenty  years  (for 
so  long  it  is,  and  more,  since  I  went  with  Sir 
Arayas  Paulett  into  France,  from  her  majesty's 
royal  hand)  I  made  her  majesty's  service  the 
scope  of  my  life:  I  shall  never  find  a  greater 
grief  than  this,  *'  relinquere  aroorem  primum." 
But  since  ^^principia  actiooum  sunt  tantum  in 
nostra  potestate;"  I  hope  her  majesty  of  her 
clemency,  yea,  and  justice,  will  pardon  me,  and 
not  force  me  to  pine  here  with  melancholy.  For 
though  mine  heart  be  good,  yet  mine  eyes  will 
be  sore,  so  as  I  shall  have  no  pleasure  to  look 
abroad,  and  if  I  should  otherwise  be  affected,  her 
majesty  in  her  wisdom  will  think  me  an  impu- 
dent man  that  would  face  out  a  disgrace ;  there- 
fore, as  I  have  ever  found  you  my  good  lord  and 
true  friend,  so  I  pray  open  the  matter  so  to  her 
majesty,  as  she  may  discern  the  necessity  of  it, 
without  adding  hard  conceit  to  her  rejection;  of 
which  I  am  sure  the  latter  I  never  deserved. 
Thus,  etc. 


TO  THE  LORD  TREASURER. 

Jt  mat  please  tour  good  Lordship, 

I  am  to  give  yon  humble  thanks  for  your  favoni^ 
ibie  opinion,  which  by  Mr.  Secretary's  rsport  I 


find  you  conceive  of  me  for  the  ob^ning  of  a 
good  place  which  some  of  my  honourable  friends 
have  wished  unto  me,  ••nee  opinanti."  I  will 
use  no  reason  to  persuade  your  lordship's  media- 
tion but  this,  that  your  lordship  and  my  othet 
friends  shall  in  this  beg  my  life  of  the  queen ; 
for  I  see  well  the  bar  will  be  my  bier,  as  I  must 
and  will  use  it  rather  than  my  poor  estate  ot 
reputation  shall  decay;  but  I  stand  indifferent 
whether  God  call  me  or  her  majesty.  Had  I 
that  in  possession  which  by  your  lordship's  only 
means  against  the  greatest  opposition  her  majesty 
grranted  me,  I  would  never  trouble  her  majesty, 
but  serve  her  still  voluntarily  without  pay. 
Neither  do  I  in  this  more  than  obey  my  friends' 
conceits  as  one  that  would  not  be  wholly  wanting 
to  myself.  Your  lordship's  good  opinion  doth 
somewhat  confirm  me,  as  that  I  take  comfort  in 
above  all  others;  assuring  your  lordship  that  I 
never  thought  so  well  of  myself  for  any  one  thing 
as  that  I  have  found  a  fitness  to  my  thinking  in 
myself  to  observe  and  revere  your  virtues;  for 
the  continuance  whereof  in  the  prolonging  of 
your  days  I  will  still  be  your  beadsman ;  accord- 
ingly, at  this  time,  commend  your  lordship  to 
the  divine  protection. 


TO  FOULK  OREVIL. 

Sir, — ^I  understand  of  your  pains  to  have  visited 
me,  for  which  I  thank  you.  My  matter  is  an  end- 
less question.  I  assure  you,  I  had  said,  ••  requiesoe 
aniraa  mea ;"  but  now  I  am  otherwise  put  to  my 
psaiter,  *•  nolite  confidere,"  I  dare  go  no  farther. 
Her  majesty  had  by  set  speech  more  than  once 
assured  me  of  her  intention  to  call  me  to  her  ser- 
vice; which  I  could  not  understand  but  of  the 
place  I  had  been  named  to.  And  now,  whether 
••  invidus  homo  hoc  fecit,"  or  whether  my  matter 
must  be  an  appendix  to  my  Lord  of  Essex's  suit, 
or  whether  her  majesty,  pretending  to  prove  my 
ability,  meaneth  but  to  take  advantage  of  some 
errors,  which,  like  enough,  at  one  time  or  other  1 
may  commit,  or  what  it  is,  but  her  majesty  is  not 
ready  to  despatch  it.  And  what  though  the  master 
of  the  rolls  and  my  Lord  of  Essex,  and  yourself 
and  others  think  my  case  without  doubt,  yet,  in 
the  mean  time  I  have  a  hard  condition  to  stand  so, 
that  whatsoever  service  I  do  to  her  majesty,  it 
shall  be  thought  to  be  but  ••servitium  viscatum," 
lime-twigs  and  fetches  to  place  myself;  and  so  I 
shall  have  envy,  not  thanks.  This  is  a  course  to 
quench  all  good  spirits,  and  to  corrupt  every  man's 
nature;  which  will,  I  fear,  much  hurt  her  majes- 
ty's service  in  the  end.  I  have  been  like  a  piece 
of  stuff  bespoken  in  the  shop :  and  if  her  majesty 
will  not  take  me,  it  may  be  the  selling  by  parcels 
will  be  more  gainful.  For  to  be,  as  I  told  you, 
like  a  child  following  a  bird,  which,  when  he  is 
neaiett,  flieth  away  and  lighteth  a  little  befom, 
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and  then  the  child  after  it  agaio«  and  bo  in  infini- 
tum* I  am  weary  of  it :  as  also  of  wearying  my 
good  friends,  of  whom,  nevertheless,  I  hope  in  one 
coarse  or  other  gratefully  to  deserve.  And  so,  not 
forgetting  yonr  business  I  leave  to  trooble  you 
wiUi  this  idle  letter,  being  but  «*  jnsta  et  mode- 
rata  querimonia.**  For,  indeed,  I  do  confess, 
*«  primus  amor,*'  will  not  easily  be  cast  off.  And 
thtt^  again  I  commend  me  to  you. 


TO  TBS  LORD  TREASURER  BTTRGHLET. 
lioST  BOMOUiUBLI  AMD  MT  TIRT  GOOD  LoRD, 

I  know,  I  may  commit  an  error  in  writing  this 
leller,  both  in  a  time  of  great  and  weighty  busi- 
ness ;  as  also  when  myself  am  not  induced  thereto, 
by  any  new  particular  occasion:  And,  thereof, 
your  lordship  may  impute  to  me  either  levity  or 
ignorance,  what  appertaineth  to  good  respects  and 
forwardness  of  d^ing;  especially  to  an  honour- 
able person,  in  whom  there  is  such  concurrence 
of  magnitude  honoris  et  oneris,  as  it  is  hard  to 
say,  whether  is  the  greater.  But  I  answer  myself 
first,  that  I  have  ever  noted  it  as  a  part  of  your 
lordship's  excellent  wisdom,  *«  parvis  componere 
magna,"  that  you  do  not  exclude  inferior  matters 
of  access  amongst  the  care  of  great.  And,  for 
myself,  I  thought  it  would  better  manifest  what 
I  desire  to  express,  if  I  did  write  out  of  a  deep 
and  settled  consideration  of  my  own  duty,  rather 
than  upon  the  spur  of  a  particular  occasion.  And, 
therefore,  (my  singular  good  lord,)  «•  ex  abundan- 
tia  cordis,"  I  must  acknowledge  how  greatly  and 
diversely  your  lordship  hath  voiichsaf^^  to  tie  me 
unto  you  by  many  your  benefits.  The  reversion 
sf  the  office  which  your  lordship  only  procured 
unto  me,  and  carried  through  great  and  vehement 
opposition,  though  it  yet  bear  no  fruit,  yet,  it  is 
one  of  the  fairest  flowers  of  my  poor  estate ;  your 
lordship's  constant  and  serious  endeavours  to  have 
me  solicitor;  your  late  honourable  wishes,  for  the 
place  of  the  wards ;  together  with  your  lord- 
ship's attempt  to  give  me  way  by  the  remove 
of  Mr.  Solicitor ;  they  be  matters  of  singular 
obligation ;  besides  many  other  favours,  as  well 
by  your  lordship's  grants  from  yourself,  as  by 
yonr  commendation  to  others,  which  I  have  had 
(or  my  help ;  and  may  justly  persuade  myself,  out 
of  the  few  denials  I  have  received,  that  fewer 
might  have  been,  if  mine  own  industry  and  good 
hap  had  been  answerable  to  yonr  lordship's  good- 
ness. But,  on  the  other  side,  I  most  humbly  pray 
your  lordship's  pardon  if  I  speak  it;  the  time  is 
yet  to  come,  that  your  lordship  did  ever  use  or 
command,  or  employ  me  in  my  profession  in  any 
senrioes  or  occasion  of  your  lordship's  own,  or 
soch  as  are  near  unto  your  lordship;  which  hath 
made  me  fear  sometimes  that  your  lordship  doth 
mors  honourably  afiect  me  than  thoroughly  dis- 
cern of  my  most  humble  and  dutiful  affection  to 
your  lordship  again.    Whieh«  if  it  were  not  in 


me,  I  know  not  whether  I  were  unnatural,  un- 
thankful, or  unwise.  This.causeth  me,  most 
humbly  to  pray  your  lordship  (and  I  know  mine 
own  ease  too  well  to  speak  it  as  weening  I  can 
do  your  lordship  service,  but  as  willing  to  do  it, 
as)  to  believe  that  your  lordship  is  upon  just  title 
a  principal  owner  and  proprietor  of  that  I  cannot 
call  talent,  but  mite  that  God  hath  given  me; 
which  I  ever  do  and  shall  devote  to  your  service. 
And  in  like  humble  manner  I  pray  your  lordship 
to  pardon  mine  errors,  and  not  to  impute  unto  me 
the  errors  of  any  other;  (which  I  know  also, 
themselves  have  by  this  time  left  and  fore- 
thought :)  but  to  conceive  of  me  to  be  a  man  that 
daily  profiteth  in  duty.  It  is  trae,  I  do  in  part 
comfort  myself,  supposing  that  it  is  my  weakness 
and  insufficiency  that  moveth  your  lordship,  who 
hath  so  general  a  command  to  use  others  more 
able.  But  let  it  be  as  it  is ;  for  duty  only  and 
homage  I  will  boldly  undertake  that  nature  and 
true  thankfulness  shall  never  give  place  to  a 
politic  dependence.  Lastly,  I  most  humbly  de- 
sire your  lordship  to  continue  unto  me  the  good 
fiivour  and  countenance  and  encouragement  in  the 
course  of  my  poor  travails ;  whereof  I  have  had 
some  taste  and  experience ;  for  the  which,  I  yield 
your  lordship  my  very  humble  good  thanks.  And 
so  again  craving  your  honour's  pardon  for  so 
long  a  letter,  carrying  so  empty  an  offer  of  so  un- 
puissant  a  service,  but  yet  a  tree  and  unfeigned 
signification  of  an  honest  and  vowed  duty,  I  cease, 
commending  your  lordship  to  the  preservation  of 
the  Divine  Majesty. 


TO  MY  LORD  OF  E88EX. 

Most  bonourablb  and  my  siitoular  good  Lord, 

I  cannot  but  importune  your  lordship  with 
thanks  for  your  lordship's  remembering  my  name 
to  my  lord  keeper;  which  being  done  in  such  an 
article  of  time,  could  not  but  be  exceedingly  en- 
riched both  in  demonstration  and  effect :  which  I 
did  well  discern  by  the  manner  of  expressing 
thereof  by  his  lordship  again  to  me.  This  accu- 
mulating of  your  lordship's  favours  upon  me, 
hitherto  worketh  only  this  effect ;  that  it  raiseth 
my  mind  to  aspire  to  be  found  worthy  of  them ; 
aiid  likewise  to  merit  and  serve  you  for  them. 
But  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  pay  my  vows  or  no, 
I  must  leave  that  to  Ck>d,  who  hath  them  in  de- 
posito.  Whom,  also,  I  most  instantly  beseech  to 
give  yon  fruit  of  your  actions  beyond  that  your 
heart  can  propound.  **  Nam  Dens  major  est  corde.'* 
Even  to  the  environing  of  his  benedictions,  f 
recommend  your  lordship. 


TO  SIR  THOMAS  LUCT. 
81R,— There  was  no  news  better  welcome  to  me 
this  long  time,  than  that  of  the  good  snccscs  of 
■  9 
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my  kinsman ;  wherein  if  he  be  happy  he  cannot 
be  bappy  alone,  it  consisting  of  two  parts.  And 
1  render  yon  no  less  kind  thanks  (or  your  aid  and 
favour  towards  him,  than  if  it  had  been  for  myself; 
assuring  you  that  this  bond  of  alliance  shall,  on 
my  part,  tie  me  to  give  all  the  tribute  to  yoor 
good  fortune  upon  all  occasions,  that  my  poor 
strength  can  yield.  I  send  you  so  required  an 
abstract  of  the  lands  of  inheritance,  and  one  lease 
of  great  yalue,  which  my  kinsman  bringeth,  with 
a  note  of  the  tenures,  values,  contents,  and  state, 
truly  and  perfectly  drawn;  whereby  you  may  per- 
cei?e  the  land  is  good  land,  and  well  countenanced 
by  scope  of  acres,  woods,  and  royalties,  though 
the  total  of  the  rents  be  set  down  as  it  now  goeth 
without  improvement:  in  which  respect  it  may 
somewhat  differ  from  your  first  note.  Out  of  this, 
what  he  will  assure  in  jointure,  I  leave  it  to  his 
own  kindness;  for  I  love  not  to  measure  affection. 
To  conclude,  I*  doubt  not  your  daughter  might 
have  married  to  a  better  living,  but  never  to  a 
better  life;  having  chosen  a  gentleman  bred  to  all 
hones^,  virtue,  and  worth,  with  an  estate  conve- 
nient. And  if  my  brother  or  myself  were  either 
thrivers,  or  fortunate  in  the  queen's  service,  I 
would  hope  there  should  be  left  as  great  a  house 
of  the  Cokes  in  this  gentleman  as  in  your  good 
friend,  Mr.  Attorney  General.  But  sure  I  am, 
if  Scriptures  fail  not,  it  will  have  as  much  of 
God's  blessing  and  sufficiency  as  ever  the  best 
feast,  &c. 


TO  SIR  ROBERT  CECIL,  AT  HIS  BEING    IN 
FRANCE. 

It  mat  please  tour  honourable  Lordship, 

I  know  you  will  pardon  this  my  observance,  in 
writing  to  you  empty  of  matter,  but  out  of  the 
fulness  of  my  love.  I  am  sorry  that,  as  your 
time  of  abeence  is  prolonged  above  that  was 
esteemed  at  your  lordship's  setting  forth ;  so,  now, 
upon  this  last  advertisement  received  from  yon, 
there  groweth  an  opinion  amongrst  better  than  the 
vulgar,  that  the  difficulties  also  of  your  negotia- 
tion are  increased.  But,  because  I  know  the  gravity 
of  your  nature  to  be  not  to  hope  lightly,  it  maketh 
me  to  despair  the  less.  For  you  are  *«  natns  ad 
ardua :"  and  the  indisposition  of  the  subject  may 
honour  the  skill  of  the  workman.  Sure  I  am, 
judgment  and  diligence  shall  not  want  in  your 
'ordship's  self:  but  this  was  not  my  purpose; 
being  only  to  sigrnify  unto  your  lordship  my  con- 
tinual and  incessant  love  towards  you,  thirsting 
after  your  return  for  many  respects.  So  I  com- 
mend you  ever  to  the  good  preservation  of  the 
divine  majesty.    Gray's  Inn. 

At  your  honour's  commandment,  ever, 
and  particulariy. 


TO  SIR  ROBERT  CECIL 

Mt  singular  flooD  Lord, 

The  argument  of  my  letters  to  ycur  lordship 
rather  increaseth  than  ^endeth ;  it  being  only  the 
desire  I  have  to  salute  yon :  wbich,  by  your  ab- 
sence is  more  augrmented  than  abated.  For  me 
to  write  your  lordship  occurrences  either  of  Scot- 
tish bragrs  or  Irish  plants,  or  Spanish  ruffling,  or 
Low  Country  states,  were  (besides  that  it  is 
*«  alienum  quiddam"  from  mine  own  humour)  to 
forget  to  whom  I  write ;  save  that  you,  that  know 
true  advertisements,  sometimes  desire  and  delight 
to  hear  common  reports;  as  we  that  know  but 
common  reports  desire  to  hear  the  truth.  But  to 
leave  such  as  write  to  your  fortunes,  I  write  to 
yourself  in  regard  of  my  love  to  you,  yon  being 
as  near  to  me  in  heart's  blood  as  in  blood  of  de- 
scent. This  day  I  had  the  contentment  to  see 
your  father  upon  occasion;  and  methought  his 
lordship's  countenance  was  not  decayed,  nor  his 
cough  vehement;  but  his  voice  was  as  faint  all 
the  while  as  at  first.  Thus,  wishing  your  lord- 
ship a  happy  and  speedy  return,  I  commend  yoa 
to  the  Divine  Majesty. 


TO  THE  QUEEN. 

It  mat  please  tour  sacred  Majestt, 

I  would  not  fail  to  give  your  majesty  my  most 
humble  and  due  thanks  for  your  royal  choice  of 
such  commissioners  in  the  great  Star  Chamber 
cause ;  being  persons  besides  their  honour  of  such 
science  and  integrity.  By  whose  report  I  doubt 
not  but  your  majesty  will  find  that  which  yon 
have  been  heretofore  informed,  (both  by  my  lord 
keeper,  and  by  some  much  meaner  person,) 
touching  the  nature  of  that  cause,  to  be  true. 
This  preparatory  hearing  doth  already  assail  me 
with  new  and  enlarged  ofkn  of  composition; 
which,  if  I  had  borne  a  mind  to  have  hearkened 
unto,  this  matter  had  been  quenched  long  ago, 
without  any  benefit  to  your  majesty.  But  your 
majesty's  benefit  is  to  me  in  greater  regard  than 
mine  own  particular :  trusting  to  your  majesty's 
grracious  disposition  and  royal  word,  that  yonr 
majesty  will  include  me  in  any  extraordinary 
course  of  your  sovereign  pleasure,  which  your 
majesty  shall  like  to  take  in  this  cause.  The 
other  man  I  spoke  to  your  majesty  of,  may,  within 
these  two  terms,  be  in  the  same  straits  between 
your  majesty's  justice  and  mercy,  that  this  man 
now  is,  if  your  majesty  be  so  pleased.  So,  most 
humbly  craving  pardon  for  my  presuming  to  seek 
access  for  these  few  lines,  I  recommend  your 
majesty  to  the  most  precious  custody,  and  best 
preservation  of  the  Divine  Majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and  entirely 
obedient  servant  and  subject. 
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TO  THE  QUEEN.* 

It  mat  plbasi  tour  Maiestt* 

It  were  great  simplicity  in  me  to  look  for  better 
than  that  your  majesty  should  cast  away  my  letter 
as  yoa  hare  done  me;  were  it  not  that  it  is  pos- 
sible your  majesty  will  think  to  find  somewhat  in 
it,  whereapon  your  displeasure  may  take  hold ; 
and  so  indignation  may  obtain  that  of  you  which 
favour  could  not.  Neither  might  I  in  reason  pre- 
sume to  offer  unto  your  majesty  dead  lines,  my- 
self being  excluded  as  I  am ;  were  it  not  upon 
this  only  argument  or  subject;  namely,  to  clear 
myself  in  point  of  duty.  Duty,  though  my  state 
lie  buried  in  the  sands,  and  my  faToora  be  cast 
upon  the  waters,  and  my  honours  be  committed 
to  the  wind ;  yet  standeth  surely  built  upon  the 
rock,  and  hath  been,  and  ever  shall  be  unforced 
and  unattempted.  And,  therefore,  since  the 
world  out  of  error,  and  your  majesty  I  fear  out  of 
art  is  pleased  to  put  upon  me;  that  I  have  so 
much  as  any  election  or  will  in  this  my  absence 
from  attendance ;  I  cannot  but  leare  this  protes- 
tation with  your  majesty ;  That  I  am  and  have 
been  merely  a  patient,  and  take  myself  only  to 
obey  and  execute  your  majesty's  will.  And, 
indeed,  madam,  I  had  noTer  thought  it  possible 
that  your  majesty  could  hare  so  disinterested 
yourself  of  me ;  nor  that  you  had  been  so  perfect 
in  the  art  of  forgetting ;  nor  that  after  a  quintes- 
sence of  wormwood,  your  majesty  would  haye 
taken  so  large  a  draught  of  poppy ;  as  to  have 
passed  so  many  summon  without  all  feeling  of 
my  sufferings.  But  the  only  comfort  I  have  is 
this,  that  I  know  your  majesty  taketh  delight  and 
contentment  in  executing  this  disgrace  upon  me. 
And,  since  your  majesty  can  find  no  other  use  of 
me,  I  am  glad  yet  I  can  serve  for  that.  Thus 
making  my  most  humble  petition  to  your  majesty, 
that  in  justioe  (howsoever  you  may  by  strange- 
ness untie,  or  by  violence  out  asunder  all  other 
knots)  your  majesty  would  not  touch  me  in  that 
which  is  indissoluble ;  that  is,  point  of  duty :  and 
that  your  majesty  will  pardon  this  my  unvrar- 
ranted  presumption  of  writing,  being  to  such  an 
end :  I  cease  in  all  humbleness; 

Your  majesty's  poor,  and  never 

so  unworthy  servant, 

Essix. 


TO  MT  LORD  OF  ESSEX. 

It  mat  pliasb  tour  Lordship, 

That  your  lordship  is  in  **  statu  quo  prius,"  no 
man  taketh  greater  gladness  than  I  do ;  the  rather, 
because  I  assure  myself  that  of  your  eclipses,  as 
this  hath  been  the  longest,  it  shall  be  the  least; 
as  the  comical  poet  saith,  "  neqoe  illam  tn  satis 
noveras,  neque  te  ilia,  hoc  ubi  fit,  ibi  non  vivitur." 
For,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  say  what  I  think,  I 

•  WfflitMi  bf  Mr.  Bmob  ftMT  my  Lord  of  EMtx. 


believe  your  lordship  looked  to  have  found  hot 
majesty  in  all  points  as  you  have  done;  neither 
her  majesty,  percase,  looked  to  have  found  your 
lordship  as  she  hath  done.  And,  therefore,  I  hope 
upon  this  experience  may  grow  more  perfect 
knowledge,  and  upon  knowledge  more  true  con- 
sent ;  which  I,  for  my  part,  do  infinitely  wish,  as 
accounting  these  accidents  to  be  like  the  fish, 
reroora,  which,  though  it  be  not  great,  yet  hath  it 
a  hidden  property  to  hinder  the  sailing  of  the  ship. 
And,  therefore,  as  bearing  unto  your  lordship, 
after  her  majesty,  of  all  public  persons  the  second 
duty,  I  could  not  but  signify  unto  you  my  affec* 
donate  grratulation.  And  so  I  commend  your 
good  lordship  to  the  best  preservation  of  tlie^ 
Divine  Majesty. 
From  Gny'i  Inn. 


TO  SIR  ROBERT  CEaL. 

It  mat  pliasi  tour  good  Honour, 

I  am  apt  enough  to  condemn  '<  mendacia  fame," 
yet  it  is  with  this  distinction,  as  fame  walks 
among  inferiore,  and  not  as  it  hath  entrance  into 
some  eare.  And,  yet.  nevertheless,  in  that  kind 
also,  I  intend  to  avoid  a  suspicious  silence,  but 
not  to  make  any  base  apology.  It  is  blown  about 
the  town  that  I  should  give  opinion  touching  my 
Lord  of  Essex's  cause ;  firet,  that  it  was  a  pre- 
munire ;  and  now  last,  that  it  reached  to  high 
treason.  And  this  opinion  should  be  given  in 
opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  lord  chief  justice 
and  of  Mr.  Attorney-General.  Sir,  I  thank  God, 
whatsoever  opinion  my  head  serveth  me  to  deli- 
ver to  her  majesty,  being  asked,  my  heart  serveth 
me  to  maintain ;  the  same  honest  duty  directing 
me  and  assisting  me.  But  the  utter  untruth  of 
this  report  God  and  the  queen  can  witness  ;  and 
the  improbability  of  it  every  man  that  hath  wit, 
more  or  less,  can  conceive.  The  root  of  this  1 
discern  to  be  not  so  much  a  light  and  humorous 
envy  at  my  accesses  to  her  majesty,  (which  of 
her  majesty's  grrace  being  begun  in  my  firet  yean, 
I  would  be  sorry  she  should  estrange  in  my  last 
yeare,  for  so  I  account  them,  reckoning  by  health, 
not  by  age ;)  as  a  deep  malice  to  your  honourable 
self;  upon  whom,  by  me,  through  nearness,  they 
think  to  make  some  aspereion.  But,  as  I  know 
no  remedy  against  libels  and  lies,  so  I  hope  it 
shall  make  no  manner  of  disseverance  of  your 
honourable  good  conceits  and  affection  towards 
me ;  which  is  the  thing  I  confess  to  fear.  For, 
as  for  any  violence  to  be  offered  to  me,  wherewith 
my  friends  tell  me,  to  no  small  terror,  that  I  am 
threatened,  I  thank  God  I  have  the  privy  coat  of 
a  good  conscience;  and  have  a  good  while  sinct; 
put  off  any  fearful  care  of  life,  or  the  accidents  of 
life.  So,  desiring  to  be  preserved  in  your  gCKMl 
opinion,  I  remain. 
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TO  THB  QUEEN. 
It  mat  PLBA8K  TOUR  EXCILLIIfT  MaIESTT, 

I  presume,  aoeording  to  the  ceremony  an^  good 
manner  of  tiie  time,  and  my  aocnstomed  daty,  in 
all  hnmbleness  to  present  your  majesty  wiUi  a 
simple  gift;  almost  as  far  from  answering  my 
mind  as  sorting  with  your  greatness;  and  there- 
with wish  that  we  may  continae  to  reckon  on, 
and  ever  year  majesty's  happy  years  of  reign : 
and  they  that  reckon  upon  any  other  hopes,  I  woald 
they  might  reckon  short,  and  to  their  cost  And 
so,  craving  pardon  most  hambly,  I  commend  your 
majesty  to  the  preservation  of  the  Divine  goodi 


TO  THE  QUEEN. 

It  mat  please  tour  most  excellent  Majestt, 
I  most  hombly  entreat  your  majesty  not  to 
impute  my  absence  to  any  weakness  of  mind  or 
un worthiness.  But  I  assure  your  majesty  I  do 
find  envy  beating  so  strongly  upon  me,  standing 
as  I  do,  (if  this  be  to  stand^  as  it  were  not  strength 
of  mind,  but  stupidity,  if  I  should  not  decline  tl»e 
occasions,  except  I  could  do  your  majesty  more 
service  than  I  can  any  ways  discern  that  I  am 
able  to  do.  My  course  towards  your  majesty 
(God  is  my  witness)  hath  been  pure  and  unlea- 
vened ;  and  never  poor  gentleman  (as  I  am  per- 
suaded) had  a  deeper  and  truer  desire  and  care  of 
your  glory,  your  safety,  your  repose  of  mind, 
your  service;  wherein  if  I  have  exceeded  my  out- 
ward vocation,  I  most  humbly  crave  your  ma- 
jesty's pardon  for  my  presumption.  On  the  other 
side,  if  I  have  come  short  of  my  inward  vocation, 
I  most  humbly  crave  God's  pardon  for  quenchirg^ 
the  spirit.  But  in  this  mind  I  find  such  solitude, 
and  want  of  comfort,  which  I  judge  to  be  because 
1  take  duty  too  exactly,  and  not  according  to  the 
dregs  of  this  age,  wherein  the  old  anthem  might 
never  be  more  truly  sung;  •«Totus  mundus  in 
maligno  positus  est."  My  life  hath  been  threat- 
ened, and  my  name  libelled,  which  I  count  an  ^ 
honour;  but  these  are  the  practices  of  those  whose 
despairs  are  dangerous,  but  yet  not  so  dangerous 
as  their  hopes ;  or  else  the  devices  of  some  that 
would  put  out  all  your  majesty's  lights,  and  fall 
on  reckoning  how  many  years  you  have  reigned, 
which  I  beseech  our  blessed  Saviour  may  be 
doubled :  and  that  I  may  never  live  to  see  any 
eclipse  of  your  glory,  interruption  of  safety,  or 
indisposition  of  your  person,  which  I  commend  to 
the  Divine  Majesty,  who  keep  you  and  fortify  you. 


TO  MY  LORD  HEN.  HOWARD. 

Mv  Lord,— There  be  very  few  besides  youraelf 
to  whom  I  would  perform  this  respect ;  fori  con- 
temn •<  mendacia  fam«,"  as  it  walks  among  in- 
ff'riors ;  though  I  neglect  it  not,  as  it  may  have 


entrance  into  some  ears.  For  your  lordship's 
love,  rooted  upon  good  opinion,  I  esteem  it  highly, 
because  I  have  tasted  the  fruits  of  it ;  and  we  both 
have  tasted  of  the  beet  waters,  in  my  account,  to 
knit  minds  together.  There  is  shaped  a  tale  in 
London's  forge  that  beateth  apace  at  this  time ; 
that  I  should  deliver  opinion  to  the  queen  in  my 
Lord  of  Essex's  cause;  first,  that  it  was  pre. 
monire,  and  now  last,  that  it  was  high  treason ; 
and  this  opinion  to  be  in  opposition  and  encounter 
of  the  lord  chief  justice's  opinion,  and  the  at- 
tomey-general's.  My  lord,  (I  thank  God,)  my 
wit  serveth  me  not  to  deliver  any  opinion  to  the 
queen  which  my  stomach  serveth  me  not  to  main- 
tain :  one  and  the  same  conscience  of  duty  guiding 
me,  and  fortifying  me.  But  the  untruth  of  this 
fable  God  and  my  sovereign  can  witness,  and 
there  I  leave  it :  knowing  no  more  remedy  against 
lies  than  others  do  against  libels.  The  root,  no 
question  of  it,  is,  partly,  some  light-headed  envy 
at  my  accesses  to  her  majesty,  which  being  begun 
and  continued  since  my  childhood,  as  long  as  her 
majes^  shall  think  me  worthy  of  them,  I  scora 
those  that  shall  think  the  contrary.  And  another 
reason  is,  the  aspersion  of  this  tale,  and  the  envy 
thereof,  upon  some  greater  man,  in  regard  of  my 
nearness.  And,  therefore,  (my  lord,]  I  pray  yoa 
answer  for  me  to  any  person  that  yon  think  worthy 
your  own  reply,  and  my  defence.  For  my  Lord 
of  Essex,  I  am  not  servile  to  him,  having  regard 
to  my  superior's  duty.  I  have  been  much  bmind 
unto  him ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  I  have  spent 
more  time  and  more  thoughts  about  his  well- 
doing  than  ever  I  did  about  mine  own.  I  pray 
God  you  his  friends  amongst  you  be  in  the  right. 
*«  Nulla  remedia,  tam  faciunt  dolorem,  quaro  qua 
sunt  salutaria."  For  my  part,  I  have  deserved 
better  than  to  have  my  name  objected  to  envy,  or 
my  life  to  a  ruffian's  violence;  but  I  have  the 
privy  coat  of  a  good  conscience.  I  am  sure  these 
courses  and  bruits  hurt  my  lord  more  than  all. 
So  having  written  to  your  lordship,  I  desire  exp 
ceedingly  to  be  preferred  in  your  good  opinion 
and  love,  and  so  leave  you  to  God's  goodn 


THE  earl  of  ESSEX'S  LETTER  TO  THE  COUNCIL, 
AT  HIS  EMBARKING  FOR  SPAIN.    JUNE,  1A90. 

Mt  vert  good  Loans, 

Having  taken  order  for  all  things  that  belong 
to  our  land  forces,  and  staying  only  till  the  ships 
be  ready  to  take  in  our  soldiers,  I  am  come  aboanl, 
as  well  to  draw  other  men  by  my  example  to  leave 
the  shore,  as  to  have  time  and  leisure  to  ask  ac- 
count of  myself  what  other  duty  I  have  to  do, 
besides  the  governing  of  those  troops,  and  the 
using  of  them  to  good  purpose.  In  which  medir 
tation,  as  I  first  study  to  please  my  most  gracious 
sovereiguy  as  well  as  to  serve  her ;  so  my  next 
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tm9  ist  to  leafe  yoor  lordships  well  satisfied  of  m j 
past  CBrriaga  stnee  I  was  nominated  to  this  service ; 
wad  apt  to  make  fiiToarable  constmetion  of  what 
I  shall  do  hereafter. 

In  my  past  carriage  I  will  neither  plead  merit 
Bor  eKonse  imperfections :  for  whatsoerer  I  shall 
be  able  to  do,  I  know,  is  less  than  I  owe ;  and 
besides  my  foalts,  my  very  faith  and  zeal  (which 
m  the  best  things  in  me)  do  make  me  commit 
enors.  But  I  would  fain  approve  the  matter 
itself  of  undertaking  this  service  to  have  been 
goody  howsoever  my  former  have  been  erroneous ; 
or  at  least,  my  intent  and  ends  unblaraeable, 
though  my  judgment  were  fiiulty.  Y  our  lordships 
kaow  it  hath  been  the  wisdom  of  all  times  rather 
Id  attempt  and  do  something  in  another  country 
than  to  attend  an  enemy,  and  be  in  danger  much 
is  oor  own.  And  if  this  rule  among  the  ancients 
was  generally  held  true,  it  might  be  better  allowed 
of  OS  in  particular  cases,  where  a  state  little  in 
twritory,  not  extraordinary  rich,  and  defended 
ooly  with  itself,  shall  have  to  do  with  another 
state  that  hath  many  and  ample  dominions,  the 
treasure  of  the  Indies,  and  all  the  mercenaries  of 
Christendom  to  serve  it.  For  we  have,  as  the 
Athenians  had  with  the  ancient  usurping  Philip ; 
«<pr0linm  facile,  bellum  difficile.*'  Therefore,  it 
is  oor  disadvantage  to  draw  the  war  into  length. 
And  if  any  man  in  this  kingdom  should  be  allowed 
to  persuade  to  prevention,  he  might  be  one  that 
saw  the  Spaniard  at  home  apprehend  an  invasion 
with  greater  terror  than  he  makes  it  abroad :  and 
that  was  a  witness  how  a  handful  of  men,  nei- 
ther armed,  victualled,  nor  ordered  as  they  should 
be,  landed,  marched,  and  had  done  what  they 
Ibled,  if  either  the  ships  had  come  up,  or  they 
had  any  provisions  to  make  a  hole  in  a  wall  or  to 
break  open  a  gate.  But  though  the  counsel  be 
good  for  some  states,  and  for  ours  at  some  times, 
yet  the  opportunities  ought  to  be  watched,  and  it 
must  appear  that  this  it  is  which  is  now  taken. 
The  opportunity  for  such  service  I  take  to  be  when 
either  the  enemy  may  receive  the  most  hurt,  or 
when  he  is  likeliest  to  attempt  against  us,  if  he 
be  not  impeached.  The  hurt  that  our  estate  should 
seek  to  do  him  is,  to  intercept  his  treasure,  whereby 
we  shall  cut  his  sinews,  and  make  war  upon  him 
with  his  own  money ;  and  to  beat,  or  at  least  dis- 
continue htm  from  the  sea,  whereby  her  majesty 
shall  be  both  secured  from  his  invasions,  and 
become  mistress  of  the  sea ;  which  is  the  great- 
ness that  the  queen  of  an  island  should  most 
aspire  unto.  In  matter  of  profit  we  may  this 
Jonmey  most  hurt  him,  and  benefit  ourselves; 
since  he  hath  (as  is  agrreed  on  by  all  men)  more 
earaeks  to  come  home  now  than  ever  any  year 
before.  Besides  many  good  advantages  which 
shall  be  oflfered  if  we  eommand  the  coast.  And 
10  give  him  a  blow,  and  discountenance  him  by 
ma,  now  is  the  time,  when  he  hath  declared  his 
ambition  to  eommand  the   seas;  and  yet,  so 
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divided  his  fleets :  some  appointed  to  be  set  out, 
and  yet  scant  in  readiness ;  others  upon  point  of 
coming  home,  and  not  fit  to  defend  themselves, 
if  either  they  be  met  at  sea,  or  found  in  harbour; 
and  all  so  dispersed  in  several  places,  as  if  at  any 
time  we  might  do  good  that  way,  it  is  now.  And 
whether  he  will  make  war  upon  us,  if  we  let  him 
alone :  let  his  solicitations,  offers,  and  gifts  to  the 
rebels  of  Ireland ;  his  besieging  and  winning  of 
Calais,  and  those  parts  of  France  that  front  upon 
us;  and  his  strengthening  himself  by  sea  by  so 
many  means;  let  these  things  (I  say)  tell  us. 
So,  as  if  we  will  at  any  time  allow  the  counsel 
of  prevention  to  be  reasonable,  we  must  now  con* 
fess  it  to  be  opportune.  But  whatsoever  the 
counsel  were,  I  am  not  to  be  charged  with  it. 
For  as  I  was  not  the  contriver,  nor  offerer  of  the 
project,  so  if  I  had  refused  to  join  with  him 
(that  did  invite  me  to  it,)  I  should  have  been 
thought  both  incompatible  and  backward  in  her 
majesty's  service.  I  say  not  this,  for  that  I  think 
the  action  such  as  it  were  disadvantage  to  be 
thought  the  projector  of  it ;  but  I  say,  and  say 
truly,  that  my  lord  admiral  devised  it,  presented 
it  to  her  majesty,  and  had  as  well  the  approba- 
tion of  her  majesty  and  the  assent  of  such  of  your 
lordships  as  were  acquainted  with  it,  as  my  pro- 
mise to  go  with  him.  One  thing  (I  confess)  I 
above  all  men  am  to  be  charged  withal :  that  is, 
that  when  her  majesty's,  the  city  of  London's,  and 
the  states  of  the  Low  Countries'  charge  was  past, 
the  men  levied  and  marching  to  the  rendezvous ; 
I  could  not  see  how  with  her  majesty's  honour 
and  safety  the  journey  might  be  broken.  Where- 
in, although  I  should  be  carried  with  passion,  yet 
I  pray  your  lordships  consider  who  almost  that  had 
been  in  my  case  named  to  such  an  action,  voiced 
throughout  Christendom,  and  engaged  in  it  as 
much  as  I  was  worth ;  and  being  the  instrument 
of  drawing  more  voluntary  men  of  their  own 
charge  than  ever  was  seen  these  many  years: 
who  (I  say)  would  not  have  been  so  affected  1 
But  far  be  it  from  me,  in  any  action  of  this  im- 
portance to  weigh  myself  or  my  particular  for- 
tunes. I  must  beseech  your  lordships  to  remem- 
ber that  I  was  from  time  to  time  warranted  by  all 
your  opinions,  delivered  both  amongst  yourselves 
and  to  her  majesty :  which  tieth  you  all  to  allow 
the  counsel.  And  that  being  granted,  your  lord- 
ships will  call  that  zeal,  which  maketh  a  man 
constant  in  a  good  counsel,  that  would  be  passion 
in  an  evil,  or  a  doubtful.  I  confess,  her  majesty 
ofi'ered  us  recompense  for  all  our  charges  and 
losses.  But  (my  lords)  I  prey  your  lordships 
consider  how  many  things  I  should  have  sold  at 
once  for  money  1  I  will  leave  mine  own  reputa- 
tion as  too  small  a  matter  to  be  mentioned.  But 
I  should  have  sold  the  honour  of  her  majesty,  the 
safety  of  the  state,  the  contentment  of  her  con- 
federates, the  fortune  and  hope  of  many  of  mv 
poor  eountrymeny  and  the  possibility  of  giving  a 
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blow  to  that  enemy  that  ought  ever  to  be  hateful 
to  all  true  English  hearts.  I  should  have  sold 
all  this  for  priv^ate  profit;  therefore,  though  I  ask 
pardon  of  her  majesty,  and  pray  your  lordships 
to  mediate  it  for  me,  that  I  was  carried  by  this 
zeal  so  fast  that  I  forgot  those  reverend  forms 
which  I  should  have  used,  yet  I  had  rather  have 
my  heart  out  of  my  body  than  this  zeal  out  of  my 
heart.  And  now,  as  I  have  laid  before  your 
lordships  my  past  carriage,  and  entering  into  this 
action,  so  I  beseech  your  lordships  give  me  leave 
to  prepare  you  to  a  favourable  construction  of 
that  which  I  shall  do  hereafter;  in  which  suit  I 
afn  resolved  neither  to  plead  the  hazarding  of 
life,  noi  spending  of  my  substance  in  a  public 
service ;  to  the  end  that  I  might  find  your  lord- 
ships (who  are  public  persons)  more  favourable 
judges:  but  will  confess,  that  I  receive  so  much 
favour  and  honour  by  this  trust  and  employment, 
as,  when  I  have  done  all  I  can,  I  shall  still  be 
behindhand.  This  suit  only  I  make,  that  your 
lordships  will  neither  have  too  great  an  expecta- 
tion of  Sur  actions,  nor  too  little,  lest  all  we  do 
seem  either  nothing,  or  to  be  done  by  chance.  I 
know  we  must  be  tied  to  do  more  than  shall  be 
for  her  majesty's  service,  nor  no  less;  in  which 
straight  way,  though  it  be  hard  for  so  weak  a 
man  as  myself  to  walk  upright,  yet  the  example 
of  our  raw  soldiers  may  comfort  an  insufficient 
general ;  for  they,  till  they  grow  perfect  in  all 
their  orders  and  motions,  are  so  afraid  to  be  out, 
and  with  such  a  continual  heed  fulness,  observe 
both  themselves  and  those  that  are  near  them, 
that  they  do  keep  almost  as  good  order  at  the  first 
as  ever  af^r.  I  am  sure  I  am  as  distrustful  of 
myself  a?  they,  and  because  I  have  more  sense 
of  duty,  1  shall  be  more  industrious.  For  sea- 
service,  the  judgment  of  my  honourable  compa- 
nion shall  be  my  compass;  and  for  land,  his 
assent,  and  the  advice  of  those  her  majesty  hath 
named  as  counsellors  at  war  shall  be  my  war- 
ranties. It  will  be  honour  to  her  majesty,  and  a 
great  assurance  to  her  state,  if  we  either  bring 
home  wealth  or  give  the  King  of  Spain  a  blow  by 
sea.  But  to  have  made  a  continual  diversion, 
and  to  have  left,  as  it  were,  a  thorn  sticking 
in  his  foot,  had  been  a  work  worthy  of  such  a 
queen,  and  of  such  a  preparation.  For  then  her 
majesty  should  have  heard  no  more  of  his  inten- 
tions for  Ireland,  and  attempts  upon  the  coast  of 
France,  or  his  drawing  of  ships  or  galleys  into 
these  narrow  seas,  but  should  at  once  have  deliver- 
en  all  Christendom  from  his  fearful  usurpation. 
Wherein,  as  she  had  been  great  in  fame  for  such 
M  genera!  preservation,  so  she  had  been  as  great 
ill  power  in  making  all  the  enemies  of  Spain  in 
Christendom  to  depend  upon  her.  She  should 
be  head  of  the  party;  she  only  might  be  said  to 
make  the  wars  with  Spain,  because  she  made 
them  to  purpose,  and  they  all  but  as  her  assistants 
and  dependants.     \nd,  lastly,  as  the  end  of  the 


wars  is  peaee,  so  she  might  have  had  peace  when 
she  would,  and  with  what  conditions  she  wooldy 
and  have  included  or  left  out  whom  the  would* 
For,  she  only,  by  this  course,  should  force  hi.a 
to  wish  for  peace,  and  she  had  the  means  in  her 
hands  to  make  the  conditions :  and  as  easy  it  had 
been  to  have  done  this  as  to  have  performed 
lesser  services.  The  objections  against  this  will 
be  hazard  and  charge.  Hazard,  to  hold  any 
thing  of  his  that  is  so  mighty  a  king:  and 
charge,  to  send  such  supplies  firom  time  to  time 
as  will  be  needful.  For  hazard,  it  is  not  the 
hazard  of  the  state  or  the  whole,  as  are  the 
hazards  of  a  defensive  war,  whensoever  we  are 
enforced  to  fight,  but  it  is  only  a  hazard  of  some 
few,  and  such  commanders,  as  shall  be  set  out 
for  such  a  service.  And  those  also  that  shall  be 
so  hazarded,  shall  be  in  less  danger  than  if  they 
were  put  into  any  frontier  places  of  France, 
or  of  the  Low  Countries,  for  they  should  not  be 
left  in  any  part  of  the  main  or  continent  of  Spain 
or  Portugal,  where  the  enemy  might  bring  an 
army  to  attempt  them ;  (though  I  doubt  not  but 
after  he  had  once  tried  what  it  were  to  besiege 
two  or  three  thousand  English,  in  a  place  w^l 
fortified,  and  where  they  had  a  port  open,  he 
would  grow  quickly  weary  of  those  attempts;) 
but  they  should  be  so  lodged  as  the  seat  and 
strength  of  the  place  should  warrant  their  safety, 
so  that  to  pull  her  majesty's  men  out  of  it  should 
be  a  harder  task  than  to  conquer  any  country  thai 
stands  on  firm  land  by  him :  and  to  let  English 
quietly  possess  it,  should  so  much  prejudice  him, 
as  he  were  not  able  to  endure  it  And,  for 
charge,  there  need  not  so  much  be  expended  but 
that  it  might  easily  be  borne.  And  the  place 
being  well  chosen,  and  the  war  well  conducted, 
in  a  short  time  there  would  not  only  arise 
enough  to  pay  the  charge,  but  the  great  profit  to 
her  majesty,  and  wealth  to  our  country  would 
grow  from  the  pl^ce  that  should  be  held,  for  in  a 
short  time  a  great  part  of  the  golden  Indian 
stream  might  be  turned  from  Spain  to  England, 
and  her  majesty  be  made  to  give  law  to  all  the 
world  by  sea  without  her  charge.  Besides,  this 
fearful  enemy,  which  is  now  a  terror  to  all  Chris- 
tendom, should  be  so  weakened  in  strength,  re- 
putation, and  purse,  as  her  majesty  should  forever 
after  have  an  easy  enemy  of  him.  It  may  be, 
your  lordships  will  desire  to  know  the  place 
that  should  be  attempted ;  the  means,  first  to  take 
it,  then  to  hold  it;  the  commodity  or  advantage 
that  might  grow  to  this  estate  by  it,  but  that 
with  your  lordships'  leave  shall  be  reserved  till 
my  next.  This  is  only  to  beseech  you,  for  our 
dear  sovereign's  sake,  for  the  glory  and  welfare 
I  of  her,  and  her  estate,  that  you  will  think  upon 
this  general  proposition ;  and  if  your  lordships 
find  it  reasonable,  that  you  will  move  it  to  the 
queen;  by  whom  if  I  be  commanded  to  set  down 
the  hypothesis,  or  to  desoend  unto  particulars,  1 
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will  offer  my  project  with  this  condition,  that  if  I 
adnae  anj  thing  that  the  council  of  war  shall 
think  dangeroos,  it  may  be  rejected ;  or  if  myself 
be  actor  in  any  thing  belonging  to  this  project, 
wherein  her  majesty  receives  dishonour,  that  I 
may  answer  it  with  my  life.  And  yet  your 
lordships  know  I  am  matched  with  those  in 
whom  I  hare  no  particular  interest;  but  I  must 
attribute  their  assenting  to  me,  to  my  good  hap, 
to  take  the  better  part.  In  my  lord  with  whom  I 
Joined,  i  find  so  much  honour  and  service,  as 
I  doubt  not  but  our  unity  in  affection  will  make 
a  unity  in  council,  action,  and  government.  I 
have  troubled  your  lordships  with  a  tedious  letter, 
begun  in  a  day  of  leisure,  and  finished  in  the 
midst  of  our  troublesome  business.  I  pray  your 
lordships  pardon  the  errors  in  it,  and  keep  so 
honourable  opinion  of  me  as  I  be  not  condemned 
by  you  upon  any  complaints,  advertisements,  or 
reports,  till  I  have  given  answer  to  them.  For 
as  the  nature  of  my  place  is  subject  to  envy  and 
detraction,  so  a  little  body  full  of  sharp  humours 
is  hardest  kept  in  temper;  and  all  the  discontent- 
ed humonrs  of  an  army  do  make  their  greatest 
quarrel  to  him  that  commands  the  army,  not  so 
much  for  his  faults  as  for  because  he  bridles 
their^s.  And  so  commending  your  good  lordships 
to  God*s  divine  protection,  I  rest 

At  your  lordships*  commandment, 

Robert  Essex. 


TO  BIT  LORD  OP  ESSEX,  FROM  MR.  BACON. 
Mt  singular  good  Lord, 

I  will  no  longer  dissever  part  of  that,  which  I 
meant  to  have  said  to  your  lonlship  at  Bamhelmes, 
from  the  exordium,  which  I  then  made.  Where- 
unto  I  will  only  add  this;  that  I  humbly  desire 
your  lordship  before  you  give  access  to  my  poor 
advice,  to  look  about,  even  jealopsly  a  little,  if 
yon  will,  and  to  consider :  First,  whether  I  have 
not  reason  to  think  that  your  fortune  comprehend- 
eth  mine :  Next,  whether  I  shift  my  counsel  and 
do  not  **  constare  mihi  ;**  for  I  am  persuaded  there 
are  some  would  give  you  the  same  counsel  now, 
which  I  shall,  but  that  they  should  derogate  from 
that  which  they  have  said  heretofore:  Thirdly, 
whether  you  have  taken  hurt  at  any  time  by  my 
careful  and  devoted  counsel.  For  although  I 
remember  well  your  lordship  once  told  me  that 
you  having  submitted  upon  my  well-meant  motion 
at  Nonsuch,  (the  place  where  you  renewed  a 
treaty  with  her  majesty  of  obsequious  kindness,) 
she  had  taken  advantage  of  it;  yet  I  suppose  you 
do  since  brieve,  that  it  did  much  attemper  a  cold 
malignant  humour  then  growing  upon  her  majesty 
toward  your  lordship,  and  hath  done  you  good  in 
consequence.  And  for  being  against  it,  now 
lately,  that  yon  should  not  estrange  yourself, 
although  I  give  pla^  to  none  in  truo  gratulation, 


yet  neither  do  I  repent  me  of  safe  counsel ;  neither 
do  I  judge  of  the  whole  play  by  the  first  act.  Hut 
whether  I  counsel  you  the  best,  or  for  the  best, 
duty  bindeth  me  to  offer  to  you  my  wishes.  I 
said  to  your  lordship  last  time ;  **  Martha,  Martha* 
attendis  ad  plurima,  unum  sufficit."  Win  the 
queen ;  if  this  be  not  the  begmning,  of  any  other 
course  I  see  no  end.  And  I  will  not  now  speak 
of  favour  of  affection,  but  of  other  correspondence 
and  agreeableness,  which,  whensoever  it  shall  be 
conjoined  with  the  other  of  affection,  I  durst 
wager  my  life  (let  them  make  what  prosopopeus 
they  will  of  her  majesty^s  nature)  tiiat  in  you  she 
will  come  to  the  question  of  **  quid  fiet  homini, 
quem  rex  vult  honorare  V*  But  how  is  it  now  1 
A  man  of  a  nature  not  to  be  ruled,  that  hatli  the 
advantage  of  my  affection  and  knoweth  it,  of  an 
estate  not  grounded  to  his  greatness,  of  a  popular 
reputation,  of  a  military  dependence :  I  demand 
whether  there  can  be  a  more  dangrerous  image 
than  this  represented  to  any  monarch  living,  much 
more  to  a  lady,  and  of  her  majesty's  apprebensi  >n  1 
And  is  it  not  more  evident  than  demonstration 
itself,  that  whilst  this  impression  continueth  in  her 
majesty's  breast,  you  can  find  no  other  condition 
than  inventions  to  keep  your  estate  bare  and  low ; 
crossing  and  disgracing  your  actions,  extenuating 
and  blasting  of  your  merit,  carping  with  contempt 
at  your  nature  and  fashions ;  breeding,  nourishing, 
and  fortifying  such  instruments  as  are  most 
factious  against  you,  repulses  and  scorns  of  your 
friends  and  dependants  that  are  true  and  steadfast, 
winning  and  inveigling  away  from  you  such  as 
are  flexible  and  wavering,  thrusting  you  into 
odious  employments  and  offices  to  supplant  your 
reputation,  abusing  you,  and  feeding  you  with 
dalliances  and  demonstrations,  to  divert  you  from 
descending  into  the  serious  consideration  of  your 
own  case ;  yea,  and  percase  venturing  you  in 
perilous  and  desperate  enterprises.  Herein  it 
may  please  your  lordship  to  understand  me;  f'T  I 
mean  nothing  less  than  that  these  things  shouM  be 
plotted  and  intended  as  in  her  majesty's  royal 
mind  towards  you ;  I  know  the  excellency  of  her 
nature  too  well.  But  I  say,  wheresoever  the  for- 
merly described  impression  is  taken  in  any  king's 
breast  towards  a  subject,  these  other  recited  in- 
conveniences must  of  necessity  of  politic  conse- 
quences follow;  in  respect  of  such  instruments 
as  are  never  failing  about  princes,  which  spy  into 
their  humours  and  conceits,  and  second  them  $ 
and  not  only  second  them,  but  in  seconding 
increase  them ;  yea,  and  many  times  without  their 
knowledge  pursue  them  further  than  themsehes 
would.  Your  lordship  will  ask  the  question 
wherewith  the  Athenians  were  wont  to  interrupt 
their  orators  when  they  exaggerated  their  dangers  t 
^(qaid  igitur  agendum  estt" 

I  will  tell  your  lordship,  "  que  mihi  nunc  :ii 
mentum  veniant ;"  supposing,  nevertheless,  that 
youiaelf,  out  of  your  own  wisdom  upon  the  oast 
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with  this  plainness  and  liberty  represented  to  yon, 
will  find  oat  better  expedients  and  remedies.  I 
wish  a  cure  applied  to  every  of  the  fire  former 
impressions,  which  I  will  take  not  in  order,  bat  as 
i  think  they  are  of  weight. 

For  the  remoTing  the  impression  of  your  natare 
to  be  opiniatre  and  not  ruleable;  first,  and  above 
all  things  I  wish  that  all  matters  past,  which  can- 
not be  revoked,  your  lordship  would  turn  alto- 
gether upon  insatisfaction,  and  not  upon  your 
nature  or  proper  disposition.  This  string  yon 
cannot  upon  every  apt  occasion  harp  upon  too 
much.  Next,  whereas  I  have  noted  you  to  fly 
and  avoid  (in  some  respect  justly)  the  resem- 
blance or  imitation  of  my  Lord  of  Leicester  and 
my  Lord  Chancellor  Hatton ;  yet  I  am  persuaded 
(howsoever  I  wish  your  lordship  as  distant  as  you 
are  from  them  in  points  of  favour,  integrity, 
magnanimity  and  merit,)  that  it  will  do  yon  much 
good  between  the  queen  and  you  to  allege  them 
(as  oft  as  you  find  occasion)  for  authors  and 
patterns.  For  I  do  not  know  a  readier  mean  to 
make  her  majesty  think  you  are  in  your  right  way. 
Thirdly,  when  at  any  time  your  lordship  upon 
occasion  happen  in  speeches  to  do  her  majesty 
right,  (for  there  is  no  such  matter  as  flattery 
amongst  yon  all,)  I  fear  you  handle  it,  (« magis  in 
spedem  adornatis  verbis,  quam  ut  sentire  videaris/* 
So  that  a  man  may  read  formally  in  your  coun- 
tenance; whereas  your  lordship  should  do  it 
familiarly,  **et  oratbne  fida.**  Fourthly,  your 
lordship  should  never  be  without  some  particulars 
afoot,  which  you  should  seem  to  pursue  with 
earnestness  and  affection ;  and  then  let  them  fall 
upon  taking  knowledge  of  her  majesty's  opposition 
and  dislike.  Of  which  the  weightiest  sort  may 
be  if  your  lordship  offer  to  labour  in  the  behalf  of 
some  that  you  favour  for  some  of  the  places  now 
void ;  choosing  such  a  subject  as  you  think  her 
majesty  is  like  to  oppose  unto:  and  if  you  will 
say,  that  this  is  ««Conjunctnm  cum  alieni  injuria ;*' 
I  will  not  answer,  (*  hec  non  aliter  constabunt  ;** 
but  I  say,  commendation  from  so  good  a  mouth 
doth  not  hurt  a  man,  though  yoo  prevail  not.  A 
less  weighty  sort  of  particulars  may  be  the  pre- 
tence of  some  journeys  which  at  her  majesty's 
request  your  lordship  might  relinquish ;  as  if  you 
would  pretend  a  journey  to  see  your  living  and 
estate  towards  Wales  or  the  like ;  for  as  for  great 
foreign  journeys  of  employment  and  service,  it 
standeth  not  with  your  gravity  to  play  or  stratagem 
with  them.  And  the  lightest  sort  of  particulars, 
which  yet  are  not  to  be  neglected,  are  in  your 
habits,  apparel,  wearings,  gestures,  and  the  like. 

The  impression  of  greatest  prejudice  next,  is 
thnt  of  a  military  dependence.  Wherein  I  can- 
not sufficiently  wonder  at  your  lordship's  course, 
th9t  you  say,  the  wars  are  your  occupation,  and 
gf I  in  that  course ;  whereas,  if  I  might  have  ad- 
vised your  lordship,  you  should  have  left  that 
[lerson  at  Plvmouth ;  more  than  when  in  coonseJ 


or  in  commending  fit  persons  foi  servioe  for  wars 
it  had  been  in  season.  And  here,  my  lord,  I 
pray  mistake  me  not.  I  am  not  to  play  now  the 
part  of  a  gown-man,  that  would  frame  you  best  to 
mine  own  torn.  I  know  what  I  owe  yoo :  I  am 
infinitely  glad  of  this  last  journey,  now  it  is  past : 
the  rather,  because  you  may  make  so  honourable 
a  full  point  for  a  time.  You  have  property  good 
enough  in  that  greatness.  There  is  none  can  of 
many  years  ascend  near  you  in  competition.  Be- 
sides, the  disposing  of  the  places  and  afiairs  both 
concerning  the  wars  (you  increasing  in  other 
greatness)  will  of  themselves  flow  to  you ;  which 
will  preserve  that  dependence  in  full  measure.  It 
is  a  thing  that  of  all  things  I  would  have  you 
retain,  the  times  considered.  And  the  necessity 
of  the  service,  for  other  reason  I  know  none. 
But,  I  say,  keep  it  in  substance,  but  abolish  it  in 
shows  to  the  queen.  For  her  majesty  loveth 
peace.  Next,  she  loveth  not  charge.  Thirdly* 
that  kind  of  dependence  maketh  a  suspected 
greatness.  Therefore,  ««Quod  'instat  agamus." 
Let  that  be  a  sleeping  honour  a  while,  and  cure 
the  queen's  mind  on  that  point.  Therefore,  again, 
whereas  I  heard  your  lordship  designing  to  your- 
self the  earl  marshal's  place,  or  place  of  master 
of  the  ordnance,  I  did  not  in  my  mind  so  well 
like  of  either;  because  of  their  affinity  with  a 
martial  greatness.  But  of  the  places  now  void,  in 
my  judgment  and  discretion,  I  would  name  you 
to  the  place  of  lord  privy  seal.  For,  first,  it  is  the 
third  person  of  the  great  officers  of  the  crown. 
Next,  it  hath  a  kind  of  superintendence  over  the 
secretary.  It  hath  also  an  affinity  with  the  court 
of  wards,  in  regard  of  the  fees  from  the  liveries. 
And  it  is  a  fine  honour,  quiet  place,  and  worth  a 
thousand  pounds  by  year.  And  my  lord  admi- 
ral's father  had  it,  who  was  a  martial  man.  And 
it  fits  a  favourite  to  carry  her  majesty's  image  in 
seal,  who  beareth  it  best  expressed  in  heart. 
But  my  chief  reason  is,  that  which  I  first  alleged, 
to  divert  her  majesty  from  this  impression  of  a 
martial  greatness.  In  concurrence  whereof,  if 
your  lordship  shall  not  remit  any  thing  of  your 
former  diligence  at  the  Star  Chamber;  if  you  shall 
continue  such  intelligences  as  are  worth  the 
cherishing;  if  yoo  shall  pretend  to  be  as  bookish 
and  contemplative  as  ever  you  were;  all  these 
courses  have  both  their  advantages  and  uses  in 
themselves  otherwise,  and  serve  exceeding  aptly 
to  this  purpose.  Whereunto  I  add  one  expedient 
more  stronger  than  all  the  rest;  and  for  mine 
own  confident  opinion,  void  of  any  prejudice  or 
danger  of  diminution  of  your  greatness;  and  that 
is,  the  bringing  in  of  some  martial  man  to  be  of 
the  council,  dealing  directly  with  her  majesty  in 
it,  as  for  her  servioe  and  your  better  assistance; 
choosing,  nevertheless,  some  person  that  may  be 
known  not  to  come  in  against  you  by  any  former 
division.  I  judge  the  fittest  to  be  my  Lord 
Moontjoy,  or  my  Lord  Willoughby.     And  if 
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joor  lordship  nee  deep.ier  into  it  than  I  do,  that 
yea  woald  not  hare  it  done  in  effect,  yet,  in  my 
opinion,  you  may  seire  your  torn  by  the  pretence 
of  it,  and  stay  it  noYerthelesa. 

The  third  impresaion  is  of  a  popular  reputa- 
tion; which,  becanse  it  is  a  thing  good  in  itself, 
being  obtained  as  your  lordship  obtaineth  it,  that 
is,  *«bonb  artibos,'*  and  besides  well  gorerned, 
is  one  of  the  flowers  of  year  greatness  both  pre- 
sent and  to  come;  it  would  be  handled  tenderly. 
The  only  way  ia,  to  quench  it  Terbis  and  not 
reboa ;  and  therefore  to  take  all  occasions  to  the 
qneen,  to  speak  against  popularity  and  popular 
courses  Tehemently,  and  to  tax  it  in  all  others : 
bat,  nevertheless,  to  go  on  in  your  honourable 
commonwealth  courses  as  you  do.  And,  there- 
fore, I  will  not  adfise  you  to  cure  this  by  dealing 
in  monopolies  or  any  oppressions.  Only  if  in 
parliament  your  lordship  be  forward  for  treasure 
in  respect  to  the  wars,  it  becometh  your  person 
well.  And  if  her  majesty  object  popularity  to 
you  at  any  time,  I  would  say  to  her,  a  parliament 
will  show  that,  and  so  feed  her  with  expectation. 

The  fourth  impression  of  the  inequality  be- 
tween your  estate  of  means  and  your  greatness 
of  respects,  is  not  to  be  neglected ;  for,  beliere  it, 
my  lord,  that  till  her  majesty  find  you  careful  of 
your  estate,  she  will  not  only  think  you  more 
like  to  continue  chargeable  to  her,  but  also  have 
a  conceit  that  you  have  higher  imaginations. 
The  remedies  are,  first,  to  profess  it  in  all  speeches 
to  her;  next,  in  such  suits  wherein  both  honour, 
gift,  and  profit  may  be  taken  to  communicate 
freely  with  her  majesty,  by  way  of  inducing  her 
to  grant  that  it  will  be  this  benefit  to  you.  Last- 
ly, to  be  plain  with  your  lordship,  for  the  gentle- 
men are  such  as  I  am  beholding  to,  nothing  can 
make  the  queen  or  the  world  think  so  much  that 
you  are  come  to  a  provident  care  of  your  estate 
as  the  altering  of  some  of  your  officers;  who 
though  they  be  as  true  to  you  as  one  hand  to  the 
other,  yet,  "  opinio  veritate  major.**  But  if,  in 
respect  of  the  bonds,  they  may  be  entered  into 
for  your  lordship,  you  cannot  so  well  dismiss 
yourself  of  them,  this  cannot  be  done  but  with 


For  the  fifth  and  last,  which  is  of  the  advantage 
of  a  favourite,  as  severed  from  the  rest  it  cannot 
hurt;  so  joined  with  them  it  maketh  her  majesty 
more  fearful  and  shadowy,  as  not  knowing  her 
own  strength.  The  only  remedy  to  this  is,  to 
give  way  to  aome  other  favourite,  as  in  particular 
yon  shall  find  her  majesty  inclined,  so  as  the 
subjeet  hath  no  ill,  nor  dangerous  aspect  towards 
yourself;  for,  otherwise,  whosoever  shall  tell  me 
that  yon  may  not  have  singular  use  of  a  favourite 
at  your  devotion,  I  will  say  he  understandeth  not 
the  queen's  affection,  nor  your  lordship's  condi- 
tion.   And  so,  I  rest. 

Octoktf  4,1MS 


TO  SIR  ROBERT  CECII* 

SiRy— I  forbear  not  to  put  in  papor  as  much  as 
I  thought  to  have  spoken  to  your  honour  to-day, 
if  I  could  have  stayed,  knowing  that  if  yooi 
honour  should  make  other  use  of  it  than  is  due  to 
good  meaning,  and  then  I  am  persuaded  you  will ; 
yet  to  persons  of  judgment,  and  that  know  me 
otherwise,  it  will  rather  appear  (as  it  is)  a  pre- 
cise honesty,  and  this  same,  ^^  suum  cuique  tr'« 
buere,"  than  any  hollowness  to  any.  It  is  my 
lack  still  to  be  akin  to  such  thinga  as  I  neither 
like  in  nature,  nor  would  willingly  meet  with  in 
my  course,  but  yet  cannot  avoid,  without  show  of 
base  timorousness,  or  else  of  unkind^  or  suspi- 
cious strangeness. 

Some  hiatus  in  the  copy. 
And  I  am  of  one  spirit  still.  I  ever  liked  the 
Galenists  that  deal  with  good  compositions,  and 
not  the  Paracelsians,  that  deal  with  these  fine 
separations :  and  in  music,  I  ever  loved  easy  airs, 
that  go  full  all  the  parts  together;  and  not  those 
strange  points  of  accord  and  discord.  This  I 
write  not,  I  assure  your  honour  officiously,  except 
it  be  according  to  Tully's  offices,  that  is,  honestly 
and  morally.  For  though,  I  thank  God,  I  ac- 
count upon  the  proceeding  in  the  queen's  service, 
or  not  proceeding  both  ways,  and  therefore  neither 
mean  to  fawn  or  retire,  yet  I  naturally  desire  good 
opinion  with  any  person  which  for  fortune  or 
spirit  is  to  be  regarded,  much  more  with  a  secre- 
tary of  the  queen^s,  and  a  cousin-german,  and  one 
with  whom  I  have  ever  thought  myself  to  have 
some  sympathy  of  nature,  though  accidents  have 
not  suffered  it  to  appear.  Thus  not  doubting  of 
your  honourable  interpretation  and  usage  of  that 
I  have  written,  I  commend  you  to  the  Divine  pre- 
servation.   From  Gray's  Inn. 


TO  BCT  LORD  OF  E88EX. 

It  mat  pliasb  tour  oooo  Lordship, 

I  pray  God  her  majesty's  weighing  be  not  like 
the  weight  of  a  balance,  *'  gravia  deorsum,  levia 
sursum."  But  I  am  as  far  from  being  altered  in 
devotion  towards  her  as  I  am  from  distrust  that 
she  will  be  altered  in  opinion  towards  me  when 
she  knoweth  me  better.  For  myself,  I  have  lost 
some  opinion,  some  time,  and  some  means ;  this 
is  my  account:  but  then  for  opinion  it  is  a  blast 
that  goeth  and  cometh;  for  time,  it  is  true,  jt 
goeth  and  cometh  not ;  but  yet  I  have  learned 
that  it  may  be  redeemed. 

For  means,  I  value  that  most ;  and  the  rather, 
because  I  am  purposed  not  to  follow  the  practice 
of  the  law :  if  her  majesty  command  me  in  any 
particular,  I  shall  be  ready  to  do  her  willing  ser- 
vice; and  my  reason  is  only  because  it  drinketh 
too  much  time,  which  I  have  dedicated  to  better 
purposes.  But,  even  for  that  point  of  estate  and 
F 
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means,  I  partly  fean  to  Thales'  opinion,  •'  that  a 
philosopher  may  be  rich  if  he  will/*  Thus  yoar 
lordship  seeth  how  I  comfort  myself;  to  the  tn- 
rrease  whereof  I  would  fain  please  myself  to 
lielieTe  that  to  be  true  which  my  lord  treasurer 
Mrriteth,  which  is,  that  it  is  more  than  a  philoso- 
pher morally  can  digest;  but  without  any  such 
high  conceit,  I  esteem  it  like  the  pulling  out  of 
en  aching  tooth,  which  I  remember  when  I  was 
a  child,  and  had  little  philosophy,  I  was  glad  of 
when  it  was  done.  For  your  lordship,  I  do  think 
myself  more  beholding  to  you  than  to  any  roan ; 
and  I  say,  I  reckon  myself  as  a  common,  (not  po- 
pular but  common,)  and  as  much  as  is  lawful  to 
be  enclosed  as  a  common,  so  much  your  lordship 
shall  be  sure  to  have. 

Your  lordship*s  to  obey  your  honourable 
commands  more  settled  than  erer. 


facta  placebunt  :**  be  it  so,  yet  remember,  that 
the  signing  of  your  name  is  nothing  unless  it  be 
to  some  good  patent  or  charter,  whereby  your 
country  may  be  endowed  with  good  and  benefit; 
which  I  speak  both  to  move  you  to  preserve  your 
person,  for  further  merit  and  sendee  of  her 
majesty  and  your  country,  and  likewise  to  refer 
this  action  to  the  same  end.  And  so,  in  most 
true  and  fervent  prayers,  I  commend  your  lord- 
ship, and  your  work  in  hand,  to  the  preservation 
and  conduct  of  the  Divine  Majesty ;  so  much  the 
more  watchful,  as  these  actions  do  more  mani- 
festly in  show,  though  alike  in  truth,  depend 
upon  his  Divine  providence. 


TO  MY  LORD  OP  ESSEX. 

Mt  singular  good  Lord, 

Your  lordship's  so  honourable  minding  my  poor 
fortune  the  last  year  in  the  very  entrance  into 
that  great  action,  (which  is  a  time  of  less  leisure,) 
and  in  so  liberal  an  allowance  of  your  care  as  to 
write  three  lettera  to  stir  me  up  friends  in  your 
absence ;  doth,  after  a  sort,  warrant  me  not  to 
object  to  myself  your  present  quantity  of  affaire, 
whereby  to  silence  myself  from  petition  of  the 
like  favour.  I  brake  with  your  lordship  myself 
at  the  Tower,  and  I  take  it  my  brother  hath  since 
renewed  the  same  motion  touching  a  fortune  I 
was  in  thought  to  attempt  *«  in  genere  economi- 
co.'*  (« In  genere  politico,'*  certain  cross  winds 
have  blown  contrary.  My  suit  to  your  lordship 
is  for  your  several  lettera  to  be  left  with  me  dor- 
mant, to  the  gentlewoman,  and  either  of  the 
parents;  wherein  I  do  not  doubt  but  as  the 
beams  of  your  favour  have  often  dissolved  the 
coldness  of  my  fortune,  so  in  this  argument  your 
lordship  will  do  the  like  with  your  pen.  My 
desire  is  also,  that  your  lordship  would  vouchsafe 
unto  me,  as  out  of  your  care,  a  general  letter  to 
my  lord  keeper  for  his  lordship's  holding  me, 
from  you  recommended,  both  in  the  course  of 
my  practice,  and  in  the  couree  of  my  employment 
(n  her  majesty's  service.  Wherein,  if  your  lord- 
ship shall  in  any  antithesis  or  relation,  affirm  that 
his  lordship  shall  have  no  less  hope  of  me  than 
of  any  other  whom  he  may  cherish,  I  hope  your 
lordship  shall  engage  youreelf  for  no  impossibi- 
lity. Lastly  and  chiefly,  I  know  not  whether  I 
shall  attain  to  see  your  lordship  before  your  noble 
journey ;  for.  ceremonies  are  things  infinitely 
inferio""  to  my  love  and  to  my  zeal ;  this  let  me, 
with  your  allowance,  say  unto  you  by  pen.  It  is 
true  that,  in  my  well  meaning  advices,  out  of  my 
love  to  your  lordship,  and  perhaps  out  of  the  state 
of  mine  own  mind.  1  have  sometimes  pereuaded 
a  course  differing:  •«ac  tibi  pro  tutis  insignia 


TO  HT  LORD  OF  CANTERBURY. 

It  mat  plbasc  tour  Grace, 

I  have  considered  the  objections,  perused  the 
statutes,  and  framed  the  alterations,  which  I 
send,  still  keeping  myself  within  the  brevity 
of  a  letter  and  form  of  a  narration,  not  entering 
into  a  form  of  argument  or  dicputation ;  for,  in 
my  poor  conceit,  it  is  somewhat  against  the 
majesty  of  princes'  actions  to  make  too  curious 
and  striving  apologies;  but  rather  to  set  them 
forth  plainly,  and  so  as  there  may  appear  an 
harmony  and  constancy  in  them,  so  that  one  part 
upholdeth  another.  And  so  I  wish  your  grace 
all  prosperity.  From  my  poor  lodging,  this,  etc 
Your  grace's  most  dutiful 

pupil  and  servant. 


TO  MY  LORD  OF  ESSEX. 
Mt  SINGULAR  GOOD  LoRD, 

The  message  it  pleased  your  lordship  to  send 
me  was  to  me  delivered  doubtfully ;  whether 
your  lordship  said  you  would  speak  with  me  at 
the  Star  Chamber  or  with  Mr.  Philip.  If  with 
me,  it  is  needless,  for  gratitude  imposeth  upon 
me  satisfaction ;  if  with  Mr.  Philip,  it  will  be  too 
late,  because  somewhat  must,  perchance,  be  done 
that  day.  This  doubt  not  solved,  maketh  me 
write  again ;  the  rather,  because  I  did  liberally, 
but  yet  privately  affirm,  your  lordship  would 
write ;  which,  if  I  make  not  good,  it  may  be  a 
discouragement.  Your  lordship's  letter,  though 
it  have  the  subject  of  honour  and  justice,  yet  it 
shall  have  the  secrecy  of  a  thing  done  upon  affec- 
tion. I  shall  ever,  in  a  firm  duty,  submit  my 
occasions,  though  great,  to  your  lordship's 
respects,  though  small ;  and  this  is  my  resolu- 
tion, that  when  your  lordship  doth  for  me,  you 
shall  increase  my  obligation ;  when  you  refuse  to 
do  for  me,  you  shall  increase  my  merit.  So, 
leaving  the  matter  wholly  to  your  lordship's 
pleasure,  I  commend  your  lordship  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Divine  Majesty.  From  Gray*s  Inn. 
Your  lordship's  ever  most  humbly  bounden. 
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TRANSLATION  OF  THE  ANSWER  OP  THE  LORD 
BACON,  THEN  ATTORNBY^ENERAL,  TO  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF. CAMBRIDGE,  WHEN  HE  WAS 
8WORN  OF  TUB  PRIVY  COUNCIL  TO  THE  KINO. 

Your  letters  were  very  acceptable  to  me ;  and 
i  give  niyeelf  joy,  upon  your  congrratulation. 
The  thing  itself  will  (I  suppose)  conduce  to  my 
honour  and  satisfaction,  if  I  remain  in  the  mind  I 
now  am  in ;  by  unwearied  study,  and  perpetual 
watchfulness,  and  pure  affection,  to  promote  the 
pohlic  good.  Now,  among  the  parts  of  the  com- 
monwealth, there  are  none  dearer  to  me  than  the 
universities  and  learning.  And  this,  my  manner 
of  life  hitherto,  and  my  writings  do  both  declare. 
If,  tlierefore,  any  good  fortune  befalls  me,  you 
may  look  upon  it  as  an  accession  to  yourselves. 
Neither  are  you  to  believe,  that  my  patronage  is 
either  quite  removed  from  you,  or  so  much  as 
diminished.  For  that  part  of  an  advocate  which 
concemeth  the  giving  of  counsel  in  causes 
femaineth  entire.  Also,  (if  any  thing  more 
weighty  and  urgent  falleth  out,)  the  very  office 
of  pleading  (the  king^s  leave  being  obtained)  is 
still  allowed  me.  And  whatsoever  shall  be 
found  wanting  in  my  juridical  patronage  will  be 
compensated  by  my  more  ample  authority.  My 
wishes  are,  that  as  I  am  translated  from  the 
business  of  private  men  and  particular  clients,  to 
the  government  of  the  commonwealth;  so  the 
latter  part  of  my  age  (if  my  life  be  continued  to 
me)  may,  from  the  public  cares,  be  translated  to 
leisore  and  study. 

Also,  this  thought  comes  often  into  my  mind, 
amidst  so  many  businesses  and  of  such  moment, 
every  year  to  lay  aside  some  days  to  think  on 
you:  that  so,  having  the  greater  insight  into 
your  matters,  I  may  the  better  consult  your 
advantage. 

Your  most  faithful  and  kind  friend. 
Fa.  Bacon. 
JalrUMStb,  1«]«. 


in  heaven.  It  was  at  a  time  when  the  great  deso- 
lation of  the  plague  was  in  the  city,  and  when 
myself  was  ill  of  a  dangerous  and  tedious  sick- 
ness. The  first  time  that  I  found  any  degree  of 
health,  nothi.ig  came  sooner  to  my  mind  than  to 
acknowledge  your  majesty's  great  favour  by  my 
most  humble  tlianks.  And  because  I  see  your  ma- 
jesty taketh  delight  in  my  writings,  and,  to  say 
truth,  they  are  the  best  fruits  I  now  yield,  I  presume 
to  send  your  majesty  a  little  discourse  of  mine, 
touching  a  war  with  Spain,  whicli  I  writ  about 
two  years  since,  which  t*ie  kin^,  your  brother, 
liked  well.  It  is  written  without  bitterness  or 
invective,  as  kings'  affairs  ought  to  be  carried : 
but,  if  I  be  not  deceived,  it  hath  edge  enough.  I 
have  yet  some  spirits  left,  and  remnant  of  expe- 
rience, which  I  consecrate  to  the  king's  service 
and  your  majesty's;  for  whom  I  pour  out  my  daily 
prayers  to  God,  that  he  would  give  your  majesty 
a  fortune  worthy  your  rare  virtues ;  which  some 
good  spirit  tells  me  will  be  in  the  end.  I  do  in 
all  reverence  kiss  your  majesty's  hands,  ever 
resting 

Your  majesty's  most  humble 

and  devoted  servant, 
Francis  St.  Alban. 


THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  B4CON*8  LETTER  TO 
THE  QUEEN  OP  BOHEMIA,*  IN  ANSWER  TO  ONE 
FROM  HER  MAJESTY,  AND  UPON  SENDING  TO 
HER  HIS  BOOK  ABOUT  A  WAR  WITH  SPAIN. 

It  mat  plbasb  your  Majksty, 

I  have  received  your  majesty's  gracious  letter 
from  BIr.  Secretary  Morton,  who  is  now  a  saint 

•  A.  D.  IMS 


translation  op  a  letter  op  the  lord  ba- 
con's  to  the  university  of  cambridge 
upon  his  sending  to  their  public  library 
his  book  of  the  advancement  of  learning. 

Francis,  Baron  of  Verulam,  and  Viscount  of  St. 

Albans,  to  the  Indulgent  Mother,  the  famous 

University  of  Cambridge,  health. 

I  HCRB  repay  you,  according  to  my  ability,  the 
debts  of  a  son.  I  exhort  you,  also,  to  do  the  same 
thing  with  myself:  that  is,  to  bend  your  whole 
might  towards  the  advancement  of  the  sciences, 
and  to  retain  freedom  of  thought,  together  with 
humility  of  mind ;  and  not  to  suffer  the  talent 
which  the  ancients  have  deposited  with  you,  to 
lie  dead  in  a  napkin.  Doubtless,  the  favour  of 
the  Divine  light  will  be  present  and  shine  amongst 
you,  if,  philosophy  being  submitted  to  religion, 
you  lawfully  and  dexterously  use  the  keys  of 
sense ;  and  if,  all  study  of  opposition  being  laid 
aside,  every  one  of  you  so  dispute  with  anotht^r 
as  if  he  were  arguing  with  himself.  Fare  yif 
welL 
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TRANSLATION  OF  A  LETTER  OP  THE  LORD  BA- 
CON'S  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  CAMBRIDGE, 
UPON  HIS  SENDING  TO  THEIR  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
HIS  NOVUM  OR6ANUM. 

Seeing  I  am  yonr  son,  and  your  disciple,  it 
will  much  please  me  to  repose  in  your  bosom  the 
issue  which  I  have  lately  brought  forth  into  the 
world ;  for,  otherwise,  I  should  look  upon  it  as  an 
exposed  child.  Let  it  not  trouble  you  that  the 
way  in  which  I  go  is  new :  such  things  will,  of 
necessity,  happen  in  the  revolutions  of  several 
ages.  However,  the  honour  of  the  ancients  is 
secured :  that,  I  mean,  which  is  due  to  their  wiu 
For,  faith  is  only  due  to  the  word  of  God,  and  to 
experience.  Now,  for  bringing  back  the  sciences 
to  experience  is  not  a  thing  to  be  done :  but  to 
raise  them  anew  from  experience,  is  indeed  a  very 
difficult  and  laborious,  but  not  a  hopeless  under- 
taking. God  prosper  you  and  yonr  studies. 
Your  most  loving  son, 

Francis  Vbrulam,  Chancel. 


TRANSLATION  OP  A  LETTER  OP  THE  LORD  BA- 
CON'8,  WRITTEN  TO  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  IN  CAM- 
BRIDGE, UPON  HIS  SENDING  TO  THEM  HIS  BOOK 
OP  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OP  LEARNING. 

Francis,  Baron  of  Verulam,  Viscount  of  St.  Al- 
bans, to  the  most  famous  College  of  the  Holy 
and  Undivided  Trinity  in  Cambridge,  health. 

The  progress  of  things,  together  with  them- 
selves, are  to  be  ascribed  to  their  originals. 
Wherefore,  seeing  I  have  derived  from  your  foun- 
tains my  first  beginningrs  in  the  sciences,  I  thought 
fit  to  repay  to  you  the  increases  of  them.  I  hope, 
also,  it  may  so  happen  that  these  things  of  ours 
may  the  more  prosperously  thrive  among  you, 
being  replanted  in  their  native  soil.  Therefore,  I 
likewise  exhort  you  that  ye  yourselves,  so  far  as 
is  consistent  with  all  due  modesty  and  reverence 
to  the  ancients,  be  not  wanting  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  sciences :  but  that,  next  to  the  study 
of  those  sacred  volumes  of  God,  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, ye  turn  over  that  great  volume  of  the  works 
of  God,  his  creatures,  with  the  utmost  diligence, 
and  before  all  other  books,  which  ought  to  be 
looked  on  only  as  commentaries  on  those  texts. 
Farewell 


THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  BACON'S  LETTER  TO 
DR.  WILLIAMS,  THEN  LORD  BISHOP  OP  LINCOLN, 
CONCERNING  HIS  SPEECHES,  itc 

My  very  good  Lord, 

1  am  much  bound  to  yonr  lordship  for  your 
honourable  promise  to  Dr.  Rawley.  He  chooseth 
rather  to  depend  upon  the  same  in  general  than  to 
pitch  UDon  any  particular;  which  modesty  of 
choice  I  commend. 


I  find  that  the  ancients  (as  Cicero,  Demosthenes, 
Plinius  Secundus,  and  others)  have  preserved 
both  their  orations  and  their  epistles.  In  imitation 
of  whom,  I  have  done  the  like  to  my  own,  which, 
nevertheless,  I  will  not  publish  while  I  live ;  but 
I  have  been  bold  to  bequeath  them  to  your  lord- 
ship, and  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy.  My 
speeches,  perhaps,  you  will  think  fit  to  publish. 
The  letters,  many  of  them,  touch  too  much  upon 
late  matters  of  state  to  be  published ;  yet,  I 
was  willing  they  should  not  be  losL  I  havsy 
also,  by  my  will,  erected  two  lectures  in  perpe- 
tuity, in  either  university ;  one  with  an  endow- 
ment of  JS200  per  annum,  apiece.  They  are  to 
be  for  natural  philosophy,  and  the  sciences  there- 
upon depending;  which  foundations  I  have  re* 
quired  my  executors  to  order  by  the  advice  and 
direction  of  your  lordship,  and  my  Lord  Bishop 
of  Coventry  and  Litchfield.  These  be  my  thoughts 
now.    I  rest 

Your  lordship' s  most 

afifectionate  to  do  you  service* 


A  LETTER  WRITTEN  IN  LATIN  BY  THE  LORD 
VERULAM,  TO  FATHER  PULGENTIO,  THE  VENB- 
TIAN,  CONCERNING  HIS  WRITINGS;  AND  NOW 
TRANSLATED  INTO  ENGU8H  BY  THE  PUBLISHER. 

Most  reverend  Father, 

I  must  confess  myself  to  be  a  letter  in  yonr 
debt;  but  the  excuse  which  I  have,  is  too,  too 
just  For  I  was  kept  from  doing  you  right  by 
a  very  sore  disease,  from  which  I  am  not  yet  per- 
fectly delivered. 

I  am  now  desirous  to  communicate  to  your 
fatherhood  the  designs  I  have  touching  those 
writings  which  I  form  in  my  head,  and  begin ; 
not  with  hope  of  bringing  them  to  perfection,  but 
out  of  desire  to  make  experiment,  and  because  I 
am  a  servant  to  posterity ;  for  these  things  require 
some  ages  for  the  ripening  of  them. 

I  judged  it  most  convenient  to  have  them  trans- 
lated in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  to  divide  them  into 
certain  tomes. 

The  first  tome  consisteth  of  the  books  cf  the 
Advancement  of  Learning,  which,  as  you  under- 
stand, are  already  finished  and  published;  and 
contain  the  Partition  of  Sciences,  which  is  the  first 
part  of  my  Instauration. 

The  Novum  Organum  should  have  immediately 
followed,  but  I  interposed  my  moral  and  political 
writings,  because  they  were  more  in  readiness. 

And  for  them,  they  are  these  following.  The 
first  is.  The  History  of  Henry  the  7th,  King  of 
England.  Then  follows  that  book  which  you 
have  called  in  your  tongue,  *»Saggi  Morali." 
But  I  give  a  graver  name  to  that  book ;  and  it  is 
to  go  under  the  title  of  Sermones  Fideles,  [faith- 
ful sayings,]  or  Interiora  Rerum,  [the  inside  of 
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diings.]  Those  Essays  will  be  increased  in 
their  number,  and  enlarged  in  the  handling  of 
them. 

Also  tiiat  tome  will  contain  tiie  book  of  the 
Wisdom  of  the  Ancients.  And  this  torae  (as  I 
said)  doth,  as  it  were  interlope,  and  doth  not  stand 
in  the  order  of  the  Instauration. 

After  these  shall  follow  the  Organum  Novum, 
lo  which  a  second  part  is  yet  to  be  added  which  I 
have  ^ready  comprised  and  measured  in  the  idea 
of  iu  And  thus  the  second  part  of  my  Instaura- 
tion will  be  finished. 

As  for  the  third  part  of  the  Instauration,  that  is 
to  say,  the  Natural  History,  it  is  plainly  a  work 
for  a  king  or  a  pope,  or  for  some  college  or  order ; 
and  cannot  be  by  personal  industry  performed  as 
it  oogrht. 

Those  portions  of  it,  which  have  already  seen 
the  light,  to  wit,  concerning  winds,  and  touching 
life  and  death,  they  are  not  pure  history,  by  rea- 
son of  the  axioms  and  larger  observations  which 
are  interposed.  But  they  are  a  kind  of  mixed 
writings,  composed  of  natural  history,  and  a  rude 
and  imperfect  instrument,  or  help,  of  the  under- 
standing. 

And  this  is  the  fourth  part  of  the  Instauration. 
Wherefore  that  fourth  part  shall  follow,  and  shall 
contain  many  examples  of  that  instrument,  more 
exact,  and  much  more  fitted  to  rules  of  induction. 

Fifthly,  there  shall  follow  a  book  to  be  entitled 
by  ns,  Prodromus  Philosophic  Secunde,  [the 
forerunner  of  Secondary  Philosophy.]  This 
shall  contain  our  inventions  about  new  axioms  to 
be  raised  from  the  experimenta  themselves,  that 
they  which  were  before  as  pillars  lying  uselessly 
along  may  be  raised  up.  And  this  we  resolve  on 
for  the  fifth  part  of  our  Instauration. 

Lastly,  there  is  yet  behind  the  Secondary  Phi- 
losophy itself,  which  is  the  sixth  part  of  the  In- 
stauration. Of  the  perfecting  this  I  have  cast 
away  all  hopes ;  but  in  future  ages  perhaps  the 
design  may  bud  again.  Notwithstanding,  in  our 
Prodromie,  [or  prefatory  works,]  such  I  mean 
only,  which  touch  almost  the  universals  of  nature, 
there  will  be  laid  no  inconsiderable  foundations 
of  this  matter. 

Our  meanness,  you  see,attempteth  great  things ; 
placing  our  hopes  only  in  this,  that  they  seem  to 
proceed  from  the  providence  and  immense  good- 
ness of  God. 

And  I  am  by  two  argumenta  thus  persuaded. 

First,  I  think  thus,  from  that  zeal  and  con- 
stancy of  my  mind,  which  has  not  waxed  old  in 
this  design,  nor  after  so  many  years  grown  cold 
and  indifferent.  I  remember  that  about  forty 
years  ago  I  composed  a  juvenile  work  about  these 
things,  which  with  great  confidence  and  a  pom- 
pous title,  I  called  Temporis  Partom  Maximum,* 
[or  the  most  considerable  birth  of  time.] 

•  Or,  h  majr  be  MaKoluin,  ai  I  And  it  read  elaewbere. 
Vol.  IIL— 9 


Secondly,  I  am  thus  persuaded  because  of  ita 
infinite  usefulness ;  for  which  reason  it  may  be 
ascribed  to  divine  encouragement. 

I  pray  your  fatherhood  to  commend  me  to  that 
most  excellent  man.  Signer  Molines,  to  whose 
most  delightful  and  prudent  letters  I  will  return 
answer  shortly,  if  God  permit.  Farewell,  most 
reverend  father. 

Your  most  assured  friend, 

Francis  St.  Alban. 


TRANSLATION  OF  A  LETTER  OF  THE  LORD  BA- 
CON'S, IN  FRENCH,  TO  THE  MARQUESS  FIAT, 
RELATING  TO  HIS  ESSAYS. 

Mt  Lord  Ambassador,  my  Son, 

Seeing  that  your  excellency  makes  and  treato 
of  marriages,  not  only  betwixt  the  princes  of 
France  and  England,  but  also  betwixt  their  Ian- 
guages,  (for  you  have  caused  my  book  of  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning  to  be  translated  into 
French,)  I  was  much  inclined  to  make  you  a  pre- 
sent of  the  last  book  which  I  published,  and 
which  I  had  in  readiness  for  you. 

I  was  sometimes  in  doubt  whether  I  ought  to 
have  sent  it  to  you,  because  it  was  written  in  the 
English  tongue.  But  now,  for  that  very  reason  I 
send  it  to  you.  It  is  a  recompilement  of  my 
Essays,  Moral  and  Civil;  but  in  such  manner 
enlarged  and  enriched  both  in  number  and  weight, 
that  it  is  in  efifect  a  new  work.  I  kiss  your  hands, 
and  remain 

Your  most  affectionate  and 

most  humble  servant,  etc. 


TRANSLATION  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  OXFORD  TO  THE  LORD  BACON.  UPON 
HIS  SENDING  TO  THEM  HIS  BOOK  DB  AUG- 
MENTIS  SCIENTIARUM. 

Most  noble,  and  (^— )  most  learned  Viscount, 
Your  honour  could  have  given  nothing  more 
agreeable,  and  the  University  could  have  received 
nothing  more  acceptable  than  the  sciences.  And 
those  sciences  which  she  formerly  sent  forth  poor, 
of  low  stature,  unpolished,  she  hath  received  ele- 
gant, tall,  and,  by  the  supplies  of  your  wit,  by 
which  alone  they  could  have  been  advanced,  most 
rich  in  dowry.  She  esteemeth  it  an  extraordinary 
favour  to  have  a  return  with  usury,  made  of  that 
by  a  stranger,  if  so  near  a  relation  may  be  called 
a  stranger,  which  she  bestows  as  a  patrimony 
upon  her  children.  And  she  readily  acknow- 
ledgeth,  that  though  the  muses  are  bom  in  Ox 
ford  they  grow  elsewhere.  Grown  they  are,  and 
under  your  pen,  who,  like  some  mighty  Hercules, 
in  learning  have  by  your  own  hand  farther 
advanced  those  pillars  in  the  learned  world,  which 
rS 
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by  the  rest  of  that  world  were  supposed  immo- 
Table. 

We  congratalate  you,  you  most  accomplished 
combatant,  who,  by  your  most  diligent  patronagre 
of  the  virtues  of  others,  have  overcome  other 
patrons;  and,  by  your  own  writings,  yourself. 
For,  by  the  eminent  height  of  your  honour,  you 
advanced  only  learned  men,  now  at  last,  O 
ravishing  prodigy!  you  have  also  advanced 
learning  itself. 

The  ample  munificence  of  this  gift  lays  a  bui^ 
den  upon  your  clients,  in  the  receiving  of  which 
we  have  the  honour ;  but,  in  the  enjoying  of  it, 
the  emolument  will  descend  to  late  posteri^.  If, 
therefore,  we  are  not  able  of  ourselves  to  return 
sufficient  and  suitable  thanks,  our  nephews  of  the 
next  age  ought  to  give  their  assistance,  and  pay 
the  remainder,  if  not  to  yourself,  to  the  honour  of 
your  name.  Happy  they,  but  we,  how  much 
more  happy,  &c.,  to  whom  you  have  pleased  to 
do  the  honour  of  sending  a  letter,  written  by  no 
other  than  by  your  own  hand.  To  whom  you 
have  pleased  to  send  the  dearest  instructions  for 
reading  [your  works,]  and  for  concord  in  our 
studies,  in  the  front  of  your  book;  as  if  it  were  a 
small  thing  for  your  lordship  to  enrich  the  muses 
out  of  your  own  stock,  unless  you  taught  them 
also  a  method  of  getting  wealth.  Wherefore  this 
most  accurate  pledge  of  your  understanding  has 
been,  with  the  most  solemn  reverence,  received 
in  a  very  full  congregation,  both  by  the  doctors 
and  masters;  and  that  which  the  common  vote 
hath  placed  in  our  public  library,  every*  single 
person  has  gratefully  deposited  in  his  memory. 
Your  lordship's  most  devoted  servant. 
The  University  of  Oxford. 

From  oar  Convneatinn  Houfc, 

December  20, 16S3. 

The  fuperMripttnii  wie  thus : 
7b  the  Bight  Honourable  Franeu^  Baron  of  Vtru- 

ium^  and  Vtseount  of  St.  JUban,  our  very  good 

Lord* 


A  LETTER  WRITTEN  BY  DR  ROGER  If ATNWAR. 
IN6  TO  DR.  RAWLEY,  CONCERNING  THE  LORD 
BACON'S  CONFESSION  OF  FAITU. 

Sir, — ^I  have,  at  your  command,  surveyed  this 
deep  and  devout  tract  of  your  deceased  lord,  and 
send  back  a  few  notes  upon  it. 
In  the  fifst  page,  line  7,*  are  these  words : 
•*1  believe  that  God  is  so  holy,  pore,  and 
jealous,  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  pleased 
in  any  creature,  though  the  work  of  his  own 
hands;  so  that  neither  angel,  man,  nor  world, 
could  stand,  or  can  stand,  one  moment  in  his 
(•yes,  without  beholding  the  same  in  the  face  of  a 
Mediator;  and,  therefore,  that  before  him,  with 
whom  all  things  are  present,  the  Lamb  of  God 

•Thatii  laRMinc*titJO,p.ll7,1.8,to  •*foreTer,"ln  p.  118. 


was  slain  before  all  worlds ;  without  which  eter- 
nal counsel  of  his,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
have  descended  to  any  work  of  creation ;  bat  he 
should  have  enjoyed  the  blessed  and  individual 
society  of  Three  Persons  in  Godhead,  only,  for- 
ever." 

This  point  I  have  heard  some  divines  question, 
whether  God,  without  Christ,  did  pour  his  love 
upon  the  creature  \  and  I  bad  sometime  a  dispute 
with  Dr.  Sharp,*  of  your  university,  who  held, 
that  the  emanation  of  the  Father's  love  to  the 
creature,  was  immediate.  His  reason,  amongst 
others,  was  taken  from  that  text,  *«  So  God  loved 
the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son." 
Something  of  that  point  I  have  written  amongst 
my  papers,  which  on  the  sudden  I  cannot  light 
upon.  But  I  remember  that  I  held  the  point  in 
the  negative ;  and  that  St.  Austin,  in  his  com- 
ment on  the  fifth  chapter  to  the  Romans,  gathered 
by  Beds,  is  strong  that  way. 

In  page  2,  line  the  9th  to  the  13th,f  are  these 
words: 

«« God,  by  the  reconcilement  of  the  Medi- 
ator, turning  his  countenance  towards  his  crea- 
tures, (though  not  in  equal  light  and  degree,) 
made  way  unto  the  dispensation  of  his  most  holy 
and  secret  will,  whereby  some  of  his  creatures 
might  stand  and  keep  their  state ;  others  might, 
possibly,  fall  and  be  restored  ;  and  others  might 
fall,  and  not  be  restored  in  their  estate,  but  yet 
remain  in  being,  though  under  wrath  and  corrup- 
tion, all  with  respect  to  the  Mediator;  which  is 
the  great  mystery,  and  perfect  centre  of  all  God*8 
ways  with  his  creatures,  and  unto  which  all  his 
other  works  and  wonders  do  but  serve  and  refer." 

Here  absolute  reprobation  seems  to  be  defend- 
ed, in  that  the  will  of  God  is  made  the  reason  of 
the  non-restitution  of  some;  at  leastwise  his  lord- 
ship seems  to  say,  that*twas  God*s  will  that  some 
should  fall ;  unless  that  may  be  meant  of  voluntas 
permissiva,  [his  will  of  permission.] 

In  page  the  second,  at  the  end,^  where  he 
saith,  «« Amongst  the  generations  of  men,  he 
elected  a  small  flock,"  if  that  were  added,  ••  of 
fallen  men,"  it  would  not  be  amiss ;  lest  any 
should  conceive  that  his  lordship  had  meant,  the 
decree  had  passed  on  massa  incorrupta,  [on 
mankind  considered  before  the  fall.] 

In  page  the  4th,  lines  the  13th  and  14th,$  are 
these  words : 

^•Man  made  a  total  defection  from  God,  pre- 
suming to  imagine,  that  the  commandments  and 
prohibitions  of  God  were  not  the  rules  of  good 
and  evil,  but  that  good  and  evil  had  their  own 
principles  and  beginnings." 

*  The  tame,  I  thiak}  who  was  committed  to  the  Tower 
having  taught  Hoekina  hie  Allualon  to  the  Sicilian  ^ 
See  Reliqu.  WoottOD,  p.  434. 

f  That  if,  In  Reiuacitatio,  p.  118, 1.  0,  to  « refer.' 

tThat  ia.  Ibid,  p.  118, 1.  94,  he. 

I  That  la,  ibid.  p.  119, 1.  S0,  4tc 
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ComUer  whether  this  be  z  rale  anivereal,  that 
iIm  eomniMids  and  prohibitions  of  God  are  the 
rales  of  good  and  eril:  for,  as  St.  Austin  saith, 
many  things  are  prohibita  quia  mala,  [for  that 
leason  forbidden  because  they  are  evil,]  as  those 
( which  the  schools  call  specifical. 

I«  page  7,  lines  the  83d  and  84th,*  are  these 


^The  three  hesTenly  unities  exceed  ail  natural 
omtias;  that  is  to  say,  the  unity  of  the  three 
Persons  in  Grodhead;  the  unity  of  God  and  man 
in  Christ,  and  the  unity  of  Christ  and  the  church, 
liie  Holy  Ghost  being  the  worker  of  both  these 
Utter  unities ;  for,  by  the  Holy  Ghost  was  Christ 
incarnate,  and  quickened  in  flesh;  and  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  man  regenerate,  and  quickened  in 
spiriu** 

Here  two  of  the  unities  are  ascribed  to  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  first  seems  excluded;  yet 
diTines  say,  that  «« Spiritus  Sanctus  est  amor,  et 
vinenlum  Patris  et  Filii;**  [the  Holy  Ghost  is 
the  love  and  the  bond  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son.] 

In  page  S,  line  the  I3th,f  are  these  words : 

**  Christ  socompUshed  the  whole  work  of  the 
ledemption  and  restitution  of  man,  to  a  state 
soperior  to  the  angels.^' 

This  [superior]  seems  to  hit  upon  that  place, 
ttfoyytXotfX  which  argues  but  equality.  Suarez 
(DeAngelis,  lib.  1,  cap.  I)  saith,  that  angels 
are  superior  to  men,  *«  Quod  gradum  intelleclua- 
lem,  et  quoad  immediatam  habitationem  ad 
Deum,*^  [both  in  respect  of  the  degree  of  their 
intellectual  nature,  and  of  the  nearness  of  their 
habitation  to  God.]  Yet,  St.  Austin  affinneth, 
••  Naturam  humanam  in  Christo  perfectiorem  esse 
angelic^**  [that  the  human  nature  in  Christ  is 
more  perfect  than  the  angelical.]  Consider  of 
this.  And  thus  far,  not  as  a  critic  or  corrector, 
but  as  a  learner;  for, 

**Oorrlfer«,  rM««t  tantd  mmi^  ardua,  quantS 
MafBW,  ArlttardM,  oi^jor  HooMrua  arat." 

In  baste. 

Your  serrant, 

Roger  Matnwaruio. 


TIAN8LATION  OF  A  LETTER  WRITTEN  BY  DR. 
BAWLBY,  TO  MONSIEUR  DBODATB,  CONCERN- 
ING HIS  PUBLISHING  OF  THE  LORD  BACON*8 
WORK8. 

Most  robli  and  dear  Sir, 

I  am  now  at  last  in  the  country,  the  spring  and 
I/int  coming  on.  I  am  sorry  that  I  had  not  the 
upportuntty  of  waiting  on  you  before  I  left  the 
town;  but  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  be  wanting  in 

•  That  ia.  In  Raanaettatio,  p.  ISO,  1.  40, 41,  Jte. 
\  That  ta,  Ibid,  p.  Itl,  llsaa  8  It  0. 
t  Luia  St.  A 


serying  you  upon  all  occasions,  and  in  perform- 
ing towards  you  all  offices,  either  of  friendship  or 
obsenrance. 

I  will,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  take  care  to 
publish  the  [remaining^  labours  of  that  illustri- 
ous hero,  the  Lord  Verulam,  esteeming  it  my 
greatest  happiness  to  have  formerly  senred  him, 
and  still  to  do  so.  And  that  I  may  avoid  all  sus- 
picion of  being  worse  than  my  word,  I  will 
perform  my  promise  with  all  couTenient  speed. 
I  desire  that  this  friendship  and  mutoal  inward- 
ness begun  betwixt  us  may  always  continue, 
and,  if  you  please,  live  and  flourish  by  letters, 
the  badges  and  nourishers  of  it,  even  wh  en  you 
are  at  Paris;  a  place  which,  if  ever  I  be  so  hap- 
py, I  will  see  for  your  sake,  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons.  Pray  think  not  that  I  am  free  of  my 
words  and  frugal  of  my  deeds,  but  rather  that  my 
thick  and  very  troublesome  occasions,  whilst  I 
was  in  the  city,  would  not  suffer  me  to  kiss  your 
hands.  It  remains  that  I  heartily  honour  you, 
and  retaliato  your  love,  and  wish  you  all  the 
good  in  the  world,  as  being. 
Sir, 
Your  most  faithful  servant, 

and  constant  friend, 

William  Rawlbv. 

llaKlitheiHJi,yttl 


TRANSLATION  OF  A  LETTER  WRITTEN  BY  HON- 
8IEUR  JELIUS  DEODATE,  TO  DR.  RAWLEY,  IN  AN- 
8WER  TO  ni8  OF  MARCH  THE  0th,  103S,  TOUCIIINa 
HIS  PUBLISHING  THE  LORD  BACON*8  WORKS. 

To  the  reverend  his  roost  honoured  friend,  Wil- 
liam Rawley,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  Chaplain 
to  the  King's  Majesty. 

Reverend  and  most  dear  Sir, 

A  few  days  ago,  I  received  your  most  accept- 
able and  most  desired  letter,  in  which,  to  confort 
me  for  the  loss  of  your  most  agreeable  corananf , 
(of  which  I  was  deprived  by  your  sudden  le«iviiig 
the  town,)  you  make  me  a  new  promise  of  a  near 
and  lasting  friendship.  Nothing  could  have  hai»- 
pened  to  me  more  pleasing  than  this  kiiidr.ess, 
(which  I  shall  diligently  endeavour,  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power,  by  all  ways  of  love  and  observance, 
to  deserve ;)  so  much  I  value  your  own  worth  and 
the  ever  estimable  memory  of  our  most  illustrious 
hero,  a  portion  of  whose  spirit  resides  in  your 
breast. 

I  so  greedily  expect  the  speedy  edition  of  l.ii 
works,  which  you  have  promised,  that  I  havo 
already  almost  devoured  the  whole  of  It  in  my 
hopes.  Suffer  not,  I  beseech  you,  any  delay  by 
any  means  to  obstruct  this  my  earnest  de<*im: 
seeing,  especially,  it  much  concerns  yoiixse'  f,  ns 
you  confess,  upon  many  accounts,  to  promote  it 
with  all  expedition. 
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My  design  of  a  translation  of  the  Natural 
History  has  not  sacceeded  so  happily  as  I  could 
wish,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the  specimen  which 
I  send  to  you.  Wherefore  I  desired  him  who  had 
undertaken  the  work  to  desist  from  it,  he  having 
done  only  that  little  which  you  will  see  in  a  few 
leaves;  whereas,  he  undertook  the  doing  of  the 
whole  two  years  ago.  I  am  not  yet  resolved 
about  the  time  of  my  returning  into  France.  I 
will  let  you  know  it  ere  I  go,  and  tell  yon  by 
whom  our  letters  may  be  conveyed  to  one  another. 
Farewell. 

Reverend  sir. 

Your  most  hnmblc  servant, 

^Lius  Deodate,  Advocate. 
London,  April  4,  1039. 


TRANSLATION  OP  THE  FIRST  LETTER  OF  MR. ISAAC 
ORUTER,  TO  DR.  RAWLEY,  CONCERNING  THE 
MBS.  OF  THE  LORD  BACON. 

To  the  Reverend  and  most  Learned  William 

Rawley,  Isaac  Gruter  wisheth  much  health. 
Reverend  Sir, 

By  reason  of  the  immature  death  of  my  brother, 
to  whom  we  owe  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Lord 
Bacon's  Natural  History,  I  have  been  forced  to 
stay  a  long  while  in  our  native  country  of  Zealand, 
in  order  to  the  settling  of  the  domestic  affairs  of 
the  person  deceased.  Returning  home  to  Holland, 
I  found  your  letter,  which,  I  assure  you,  was  most 
acceptable  to  me;  yet,  at  this  I  was  concerned, 
that  my  necessary  absence  from  the  Hague  had 
occasioned  so  late  an  answer  to  it.  He  deserves 
pardon  who  offends  against  his  will :  and  who 
will  endeavour  to  make  amends  for  this  involun- 
tary delay,  by  the  study  of  such  kindness  as  shall 
be  vigilant  in  offices  of  friendship,  as  often  as 
occasion  shall  be  offered. 

The  design  of  him  who  translated  into  French 
the  Natural  History  of  the  Lord  Bacon,  of  which 
I  grave  account  in  my  former  letters,  is  briefly 
exhibited  in  my  brother*s  preface,  which  I  desire 
you  to  peruse;  as,  also,  in  your  next  letter,  to  send 
me  your  judgment  concerning  such  errors  as  may 
have  been  committed  by  him. 

That  edition  of  my  brother's,  of  which  you 
write  that  you  read  it  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure, 
shall  shortly  be  set  forth  with  his  amendments, 
together  with  some  additions  of  the  like  argument 
to  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  New  Atlantis, 
which  shall  be  there  omitted.  These  additions 
will  be  the  same  with  those  in  the  version  of  the 
forementioned  Frenchman,  put  into  Latin ;  seeing 
we  could  not  find  the  English  originals  from 
which  he  translates  them,  unless  you,  when  yon 
HOP  the  book,  shall  condemn  those  additions  as 
aifulterate. 

For  your  observations  on  those  places,  either 
not  rightly  nnderstood,  or  not  accurately  turned 
out  of  the  English  by  you  published,  (which, 


from  one  not  a  native,  in  his  first  essay,  and  grow-* 
ing  in  knowledge  together  with  his  years,  if  they 
be  many,  no  man  needs  wonder  on  it,  who  under^ 
stands  the  physiological  variety  of  an  argument 
of  such  extent,  and  rendered  difficult  by  such  an 
heap  of  things  of  which  it  consists,  and  for  the 
expressing  of  which  there  is  not  a  supply  of 
words  from  the  ancients,  but  some  of  a  new 
stamp,  and  such  as  may  serve  for  present  use, 
are  required.)  I  entreat  you  not  to  deny  me  the 
sight  of  them,  that  so  I  may  compare  them  with 
the  corrections  which  my  brother  (now  with  God) 
did  make  with  a  very  great  deal  of  pains.  But, 
whether  the  truth  of  them  answers  his  diligence, 
will  be  best  understood  by  yourself,  and  those 
few  others  by  whom  such  elegancies  can  be 
rightly  judged  of. 

I  send  you  here  a  catalogue  of  these  writings* 
which  I  had  in  MS.  out  of  the  study  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Boswel,  and  which  I  now  have  by  me,  either 
written  by  the  Lord  Bacon  himself,  or  by  some 
English  amanuensis,  but  by  him  revised ;  as  the 
same  Sir  William  Boswel  (who  was  pleased  to 
admit  me  to  a  most  intimate  familiarity  with  him) 
did  himself  tell  me.  Among  my  copies  (as  the 
catalogue  which  comes  with  this  letter  shows) 
you  will  find  the  History  of  Rare  and  Dense  Bo- 
dies, but  imperfect,  though  carried  on  to  some 
length. 

I  had  once  in  my  hands  an  entire  and  thick 
volume  concerning  heavy  and  light  bodies,  but 
consisting  only  of  a  naked  delineation  of  the 
model,  which  the  Lord  Bacon  had  framed  in  his 
head,  in  titles  of  matters,  without  any  description 
of  the  matters  themselves.  There  is  here  en- 
closed a  copy  of  that  contexture,-)*  containing  only 
the  heads  of  the  chapters,  and  wanting  a  full  han- 
dling from  that  rude  draught,  which  supplement  I 
despair  of. 

For  the  book  of  dense  and  rare  bodies  which 
you  have  by  you,  perfected  by  the  author's  last 
hand,  as  likewise  the  Fragments,  which  are  an 
appendix  to  it,  I  could  wish  that  they  might  be 
here  published  in  Holland,  together  with  those 
hitherto  nnpnblished  philosophical  papers  copied 
by  me,  out  of  MSS.  of  Sir  William  Boswel; 
seeing,  if  they  come  out  together,  they  will  set  off 
and  commend  one  another. 

I  have  begun  to  deal  with  a  printer,  who  is  a 
man  of  great  diligence  and  curiosity.  I  will  so 
order  the  matter,  that  you  shall  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  my  fidelity  and  candour,  if  you  leave 
that  edition  to  me.  Care  shall  be  taken  by  me^ 
that  it  be  not  done  without  honourable  mention  of 
yourself;  but  be  it  what  it  will,  you  shall  resolve 
upon ;  it  shall  abate  nothing  of  the  offices  of  our 


*TheM  were  the  pupeni  which  I.  Grater  afterwardt 
published,  under  the  title  of  ScrlpU  Phlloeophica. 

t  This  letter  came  to  mj  hands  without  that  oopy.  8e«, 
in  lieu  of  it,  Topica  de  Oravl  et  I.evl,  in  lib.  v.  cap.  3  Oe 
Aufm.  Bcien. 
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IHendBbip,  wbieh,  from  this  beginning  of  it,  shall 
■till  farther  be  promoted  open  all  occasions. 

Lewis  ElieTir  wrote  me  word  lately,  from 
Amsterdam,  that  he  was  designed  to  begin  shortly 
aa  edition  in  quarto  of  all  the  works  of  the  Lord 
B«eon,  in  Latin  or  English ;  bat  not  of  the  Eng^ 
lisb  withoat  the  translation  of  them  into  Latin : 
and  he  desired  my  advice,  and  any  assistance  I 
eonld  give  him  by  manoscripts  or  translations,  to 
the  e^  that,  as  far  as  possible,  those  works 
might  eome  abroad  with  advantage,  which  have 
been  long  received  with  the  kindest  eulogies, 
and  with  the  most  attested  applause  of  the  learned 
world.  If  yoa  have  any  thing  in  your  mind,  or 
year  hands,  whence  we  may  hope  for  assistance 
in  80  famous  a  design,  and  conducing  so  much  to 
the  honour  of  those  who  are  instrumental  in  it, 
pray  let  me  know  it,  and  reckon  me  henceforth 
amongst  the  devoat  honourers  of  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Bacon,  and  of  your  own  virtaes. 

Farewell. 

I  expect  from  you  what  you  know  about  the 
ancestors  of  the  Lord  Bacon,  especially  concem- 
ii^  his  father,  Nicholas  Bacon,  concerning  his 
yoath,  his  studies  in  Cambridge,  his  travels,  his 
honours,  his  office  of  chancellor,  and  his  deposal 
from  it  by  sentence  of  parliament.  The  former  I 
vrill  undertake  in  a  more  florid  and  free  style, 
expatiating  in  his  jast  praises ;  the  latter,  with  a 
wary  pen,  lest  out  of  my  commentary  of  the  life 
of  this  most  learned  man,  matter  be  ofifered  of 
pernicious  prating,  to  slanderers  and  men  of  dis- 
honest  tempers. 

From  the  Hague,  May  »,  16M. 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  SECOND  LETTER  OF  MR. 
ISAAC  GRUTER,  TO  DR.  RAWLEY,  CONCERNING 
THE  WRITINGS  OF  THE  LORD  BACON. 

To  the  Reverend  William  Rawley,  D.  D.,  Isaac 
Gruter  wisheth  much  health. 
RivBRCND  Sir, — ^It  is  not  just  to  complain  of 
the  slowness  of  your  answer,  seeing  that  the 
diiBeulty  of  the  passage,  in  the  season  in  which 
yoa  wrote,  which  was  towards  winter,  might 
easily  cause  it  to  eome  no  faster:  seeing  like- 
wise there  is  so  much  to  be  found  in  it  which  may 
gratify  desire,  and  perhaps  so  mach  the  more  the 
longer  it  was  ere  it  came  to  my  hands.  And  al- 
though I  had  little  to  send  back,  besides  my 
thanks  for  the  little  index,*  yet  that  seemed  to 
me  of  soch  moment  that  I  would  no  longer  sup- 
press them :  especially  because  I  aocounted  it  a 
crime  to  have  suffered  Mr.  Smithf  to  have  been 
withoat  an  answer :  Mr.  Smith,  my  most  kind 


*  AMCaof  I 


papera  of  the  Lord  Baeon'a  la  D.  R.'a 


f  or  Chilst'a  College,  la  Cambridge,  and  keeper  of  the 
pvMte  tftrary  tkera. 


friend,  and  to  whose  care,  in  my  matters,  I  owe 
all  regard  and  affection,  yet  without  diminution 
of  that  part  (and  that  no  small  one  neither)  in 
which  Dr.  Rawley  hath  place :  so  that  the  souls 
of  us  three  so  throughly  agreeing,  may  be  aptly 
said  to  have  united  in  a  triga. 

Though  I  thought  that  I  had  already  sufficiently 
showed  what  veneration  I  had  for  the  illustrious 
Lord  Verulam,  yet  I  shall  take  such  care  for  the 
future,  that  it  may  not  possibly  be  denied,  that  I 
endeavoured  most  zealously  to  make  this  thing 
known  to  the  learned  world. 

But  neither  shall  this  design,  of  setting  forth 
in  one  volume  all  the  Lord  Bacon's  works,  pro- 
ceed without  consulting  you,  and  without  invit- 
ing you  to  cast  in  your  symbol,  worthy  such  an 
excellent  edition:  that  so  the  appetite  of  the 
reader,  provoked  already  by  his  published  works, 
may  be  further  gratified  by  the  pure  novelty  of  so 
considerable  an  appendage. 

For  the  French  interpreter,  who  patched  to- 
gether his  things  I  know  not  whence,*  and  tacked 
that  motley  piece  to  him;  they  shall  not  have 
place  in  this  great  collection.  But  yet  I  hope  to 
obtain  your  leave  to  publish  apart,  as  an  appendix 
to  the  Natural  History,  that  exotic  work,  gathered 
together  from  this  and  the  other  place  [of  his 
lordship's  vnitings]  and  by  me  translated  into 
Latin.  For  seeing  the  genuine  pieces  of  the  Lord 
Bacon  are  already  extant,  and  in  many  hands,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  foreign  reader  be  given  to 
understand  of  what  threads  the  texture  of  that 
book  consists,  and  how  much  of  truth  there  is  in 
that  which  that  shameless  person  does,  in  his 
preface  to  the  reader,  so  stupidly  write  of  you. 

My  brother,  of  blessed  memory,  turned  his 
words  into  Latin,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Na- 
tural History,  having  some  suspicion  of  the  fide- 
lity of  an  unknown  author.  I  will,  in  the  second 
edition,  repeat  them,  and  with  Just  severity  ani- 
madvert upon  them :  that  they,  into  whose  hands 
that  work  comes,  may  know  it  to  be  supposititious, 
or  rather  patched  up  of  many  distinct  pieces; 
how  much  soever  the  author  bears  himself  upon 
the  specious  title  of  Verulam. 

Unless,  perhaps,  I  should  particularly  suggest 
in  your  name,  that  these  words  were  there  inserted, 
by  way  of  caution ;  and  lest  malignity  and  rash- 
ness should  any  way  blemish  the  fame  of  so  emi^ 
nent  a  person. 

'  Si  me,  fata,  meis,  paterentor  dncere  vitam  auu* 
piciis — (to  use  the  words  of  Virgil.)  If  my  fate 
would  permit  me  to  live  according  to  my  wishes, 
I  would  fly  over  into  England,  that  I  might  behold 
whatsoever  remaineth  in  your  cabinet  of  the  Ve- 
rulamian  workmanship,  and  at  least  make  my 
eyes  witnesses  of  it,  if  the  possession  of  the  mer 
chandise  be  yet  denied  to  the  public 


•  Certain  tparioae  papert  added  to  hia  tranalatloB  of  the 
AdfaiweineBt  of  Loarnlsif. 
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At  present  I  wiTI  support  the  wishes  of  my  tm- 
j><itient  desire,  with  hope  of  seeing,  one  day,  those 
[issues]  whiefa  being  committed  to  faithful  pri- 
vacy, wait  ttie  time  till  tbey  may  safely  see  the 
light,  and  not  be  stifled  in  their  birth. 

I  wish,  in  the  mean  time,  I  coald  hare  a  sigrht 
uf  the  copy  of  the  epistle  to  Sir  Henry  Savil, 
concerning  the  helps  of  the  intellectual  powers : 
for  I  am  persuaded,  as  to  the  other  Latin  remains, 
that  I  shall  not  obtain,  for  present  use,  the  remo* 
▼al  of  them  from  the  place  in  which  tbey  now 
are.     Farewell. 

Mnettrteht,  Mareb  9^ 
New  Styto,  ItM. 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  THIRD  LETTER  WRITTBN 
BY  MR.  ISAAC  GRUTER,  TO  DR.  RAWLEY»  CON- 
CERNINO  THE  WRITINGS  OF  THE  LORD  BACON. 

To  the  reverend  and  most  learned  William 
Rawley,  D.  D.,  Isaac  Grater  wisheth  much 
health. 

Revbrcnd  Sir,  and  mt  host  dear  Friend, 

How  much  I  hold  myself  honoured  by  your 
present  of  the  Lord  Bacon's  Posthumous  Worics, 
published  lately  by  you  in  Latin,  my  thanks  im- 
mediately returned  had  let  you  understand,  if  ill 
fortune  in  the  passage  (which  is,  for  divers  causes, 
uncertain)  had  not  deluded  the  care  of  a  friend, 
who  did  here  with  much  readiness  undertake  the 
conveyance  of  them. 


Now,  the  gift  is  by  so  mucii  the  greater,  by 
how  much  the  more  benefit  I  reaped  by  diligent 
reading  of  those  papers,  and  by  comparing  them 
with  some  of  the  Lord  Bacon's  works,  which  I 
myself  had  formerly  publisbed.  For,  lo  you  we 
owe  the  more  enlvged  history  de  tknm  d  mrs^ 
as  also  many  other  things  contained  in  that 
volume,  which  saw  not  the  light  before.  One 
paper  I  wonder  I  saw  not  amongst  them,  the 
epistle  of  the  Lord  Bacon  to  Sir  Henry  Savil, 
aiM>nt  the  helps  of  the  intelleotual  powers,  spoken 
of  long  ago  in  your  letters^  under  that  or  some 
such  title,  if  my  memoiy  does  not  deceive  me. 
If  it  was  not  forgotten,  and  remains  among  yoor 
private  papers,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  a  copy  of 
it,  in  the  use  of  which  my  faithfulness  shall  not 
be  wanting.  But  perhaps  it  is  written  in  the 
English  tongue,  and  is  a  part  of  that  greater 
volume,  which  contains  only  his  English  works.  If 
you  will  please  to  let  me  understand  so  mndi, 
and  likewise  give  me  assurance  of  obtaining  that 
book,  in  which  the  speeches,  and  it  may  be  the 
letters  of  the  Lord  Bacon,  written  by  him  in 
English,  are  digested,  yon  will  render  your  me- 
mory sacred  in  my  mind,  in  the  veneration  of 
which,  the  cheerfulness  of  a  most  devoted  affec- 
tion shall  never  be  weary.    Farewell. 

From  Maestricht,  from  whence,  after  two  or 
three  months,  I  remove  to  Nimmeghen,  nigher  to 
Holland.    But  you  may  convey  to  me  any  thing 
you  desire,  by  Mr.  Smith. 
Jalf  let,  New  Style,  1690l 


LETTERS     FROM     STEPHENS, 

WOT  PaniTBD  IV  THE  PBEVlOUl  PAAT  OF  THIS  VOLUME. 


TO  MR.  MATHEWS. 

Sir, — I  was  heartily  glad  to  hear  that  you  had 
passed  so  great  a  part  of  your  journey  in  so  good 
health.  My  aim  was  right  in  my  address  of  let- 
ters to  those  persons  in  the  court  of  Scotland, 
who  were  likeliest  to  be  used  for  the  affairs  of 
England ;  but  the  pace  they  held  was  too  swift, 
for  the  men  were  come  away  before  my  letters 
could  reach  them.  With  the  first,  I  have  renewed 
acquaintance,  and  it  was  like  a  bill  of  revivor,  by 
way  of  cros»-suit8;  for  he  was  as  ready  to  have 
begun  with  me.  The  second  did  this  day  arrive, 
and  took  acquaintance  with  me  instantly  in  the 
Council  Chamber,  and  was  willing  to  entertain 
me  with  further  demonstrations  of  confidence, 
than  1  was  willing  at  that  time  to  admit.    But,  I 


have  had  no  serious  speech  with  him,  nor  do  I 
yet  know  whether  any  of  the  doubles  of  my  letter 
have  been  delivered  to  the  king.  It  may,  perhaps, 
have  proved  your  luck  to  be  the  first. 

Things  are  here  in  good  quiet.  The  king  acts 
excellently  well ;  for  he  puts  in  clauses  of  reser- 
vation to  every  proviso.  He  saith,  he  would  be 
sorry  to  have  just  cause  to  remove  any.  He 
saith,  he  will  displace  none  who  hath  served  the 
queen  and  state  sincerely,  &c.  The  truth  is« 
here  be  two  extremes,  some  few  would  have  no 
change,  no,  not  reformation.  Some  many  would 
have  much  change,  even  with  perturbation.  God« 
I  hope,  will  direct  this  wise  king  to  hold  a  mean 
between  reputation  enough,  and  no  terrors.  In 
my  particular  I  have  many  comforts  and  assu- 
rances; but,  In  my  own  opinion  the  chief  is,  that 
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the  canvaMing  world  is  gonot  and  tiie  deserring 
worid  is  eome.  And,  withal,  I  find  myself  as 
one  awaked  out  of  sleep ;  which  I  hare  not  been 
this  long  time,  nor  eoold,  I  think,  have  been  now 
without  such  a  great  noise  as  this,  which  yet  is 
in  mird  Itni,  I  have  written  this  to  you  in  haste, 
my  end  being  no  more  than  to  write,  and  thereby 
to  make  you  know  that  I  will  ever  continue  the 
same,  and  still  be  sure  to  wish  you  as  heartily 
well  as  to  myself. 


TO  MR.  M ATHBW. 

Sin«— Two  letters  of  mine  are  now  already 
walking  towards  you;  but  so  that  we  might  meet, 
it  were  no  matter  though  our  letters  should  lose 
their  way.  I  make  a  shift  in  the  mean  time  to 
be  glad  of  your  approaches,  and  would  be  more 
glad  to  be  an  agent  for  your  presence,  who  have 
been  a  patient  for  your  absence.  If  your  body  by 
indisposition  make  you  acknowledge  the  health- 
ful air  of  your  native  country,  much  more  do  I 
assure  myself  that  you  continue  to  have  your 
mind  no  way  estranged.  And,  as  my  trust  with 
the  state  is  aboTe  suspicion,  so  my  knowledge, 
both  of  your  loyalty  and  honest  nature,  will  ever 
make  me  show  myself  your  faithful  friend,  with- 
out scruple:  you  hare  reason  to  commend  that 
gentleman  to  me  by  whom  yon  sent  your  last, 
although  his  having  travelled  so  long  amongst  the 
sadder  nations  of  the  world  make  him  much  the 
less  easy  upon  small  acquaintance  to  be  under- 
stood. I  have  sent  you  some  copies  of  my  book 
of  the  Advancement,  which  you  desired,  and  a 
little  work  of  my  recreation,  which  you  desired 
not.  My  Instauration  I  reserve  for  our  confer- 
ence ;  it  sleeps  not.  These  works  of  the  alphabet 
are  in  my  opinion  of  less  use  to  you  where  yon 
are  now,  than  at  Paris ;  and  Uierefore  I  conceived 
that  you  had  sent  me  a  kind  of  tacit  countermand 
of  your  former  request.  But,  in  regard  that  some 
friends  of  yours  have  still  insisted  here,  I  send 
them  to  you ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  value  your  own 
reading  more  than  your  publishing  them  to  others. 
Thus,  in  extreme  haste,  I  have  scribbled  to  you  I 
know  not  what,  which,  therefore,  is  the  less 
affected,  and  for  that  very  reason  will  not  be 
esteemed  the  less  by  you. 


TO  MH.  MATHEW. 

Sin,— I  thank  you  for  your  last,  and  pray  you 
to  believe,  that  your  liberty  in  giving  opinion  of 
those  writings  which  I  sent  you,  is  that  which  1 
sought,  which  I  expected,  and  which  I  take  in 
exceeding  good  part ;  so  good,  as  that  it  makes 
me  lecontinne*  or  rather  continue  my  hearty 


wishes  of  your  company  here,  that  so  you  might 
use  the  same  liberty  concerning  my  actions, 
which  now  you  exercise  concerning  my  writings. 
For  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  your  Judgment  of 
the  temper,  and  truth  of  that  part,  which  concerns 
some  of  her  foreign  proceedings,  concurs  fully 
with  the  judgment  of  others,  to  whom  I  have 
communicated  part  of  it ;  and  as  things  go,  I 
suppose  they  are  more  likely  to  be  more  and  more 
Justified,  and  allowed.  And,  whereas  you  say, 
for  some  other  part,  that  it  moves  and  opens  a 
fair  occasion  and  broad  way  into  some  field  of 
contradiction ;  on  the  other  side,  it  is  written  to 
me  from  the  Leiger  at  Paris,  and  some  others 
also,  that  it  carries  a  manifest  impression  of  truth 
with  it,  and  it  even  convinces  as  it  goes.  These 
are  their  very  words ;  which  I  write  not  for  mine 
own  glory,  but  to  show  what  variety  of  opinion 
rises  from  the  disposition  of  several  readers. 
And,  I  must  confess  my  desire  to  be,  that  my 
writings  should  not  court  the  present  time,  or 
some  few  places  in  such  sorts  as  might  make 
them  either  less  general  to  persons,  or  less  per- 
manent in  future  ages.  As  to  the  Instauration, 
your  so  full  approbation  thereof,  I  read  with  much 
comfort,  by  how  much  more  my  heart  is  upon  it; 
and  by  how  much  less  I  expected  consent  and 
concurrence  in  matter  so  obscure.  Of  this  I  can 
assure  you,  that  though  many  things  of  great 
hope  decay  with  youth,  (and  multitude  of  civil 
businesses  is  wont  to  diminish  the  price,  though 
not  the  delight,  of  contemplations,)  yet  the  pro- 
ceeding in  that  work  doth  gain  with  me  upon  my 
affection  and  desire,  both  by  years  and  businesses. 
And,  therefore,  I  hope,  even  by  this,  that  it  is 
well  pleasing  to  God,  from  whom  and  to  whom 
all  good  moves.  To  him  I  most  heartily  com« 
mend  you. 


TO  SIR  HENRT  8AVILLE. 

Sir,— Coming  back  from  your  invitation  at 
Eton,  where  I  had  refreshed  myself  with  com- 
pany, which  I  loved ;  I  fell  into  a  consideration 
of  that  part  of  policy  whereof  philosophy  speaketh 
too  much,  and  laws  too  little ;  and  that  is,  of  edu- 
cation of  youth.  Whereupon  fixing  my  mind 
awhile,  I  found  straightways,  and  noted,  even  in 
the  discourses  of  philosophers,  which  are  so 
large  in  this  argument,  a  strange  silence  con- 
cerning one  principal  part  of  that  subject.  For, 
as  touching  the  framing  and  seasoning  of  youth 
to  moral  virtues,  (as  tolerance  of  labours,  conti- 
nency  from  pleasures,  obedience,  honour,  and  the 
like,)  they  handle  it;  but  touching  the  impro  e- 
ment  and  helping  of  the  intellectual  powers,  aa 
of  conceit,  memory,  and  judgment,  they  say  no- 
thing; whether  it  were,  that  they  thoaght  it  to 
be  a  matter  wherein  nature  only  prevailed,  or  tliat 
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tliey  intended  it,  as  leferred,  to  the  seyefal  and 
proper  arts,  which  teach  the  nae  of  reason  and 
speech.  But,  for  the  former  of  these  two  reaaonst 
howsoever  it  pleaseth  them  to  distinguish  of 
habits  and  powers;  the  experience  is  manifest 
enough,  that  the  motions  and  faculties  of  the  wit 
and  memory  may  be  not  only  governed  and 
guided,  but  also  confirmed  and  enlarged,  by  cus- 
toms and  exercise  daily  applied :  as,  if  a  man 
exercise  shooting,  he  shall  not  only  shoot  nearer 
the  mark,  but  also  draw  a  stronger  bow.  And, 
as  for  the  latter,  of  comprehending  these  precepts, 
within  the  arts,  of  logic  and  rhetoric;  if  it  be 
rightly  considered,  their  office  is  distinct  altoge- 
ther from  this  point ;  for  it  is  no  part  of  the  doc- 
trine, of  the  use  or  handling  of  an  instrument,  to 
teach  how  to  whet  or  grind  the  instrument,  to  give 
it  a  sharp  edge ;  or,  how  to  quench  it,  or  other- 
wise, whereby  to  give  it  a  stronger  temper. 
Wherefore,  finding  this  part  of  knowledge  not 
broken,  I  have,  but  ^tanquam  aHud  agens^''^ 
entered  into  it,  and  salute  you  with  it;  dedicating 
it,  after  the  ancient  manner,  first  as  to  a  dear 
friend,  and  then  as  to  an  apt  person ;  forasmuch 
as  you  have  both  place  to  practise  it,  and  judg- 
ment and  leisure  to  look  deeper  into  it  than  I  have 
done.  Herein  you  must  call  to  mind,  ^'A^irey  fth 
tVI^  Tliough  the  argument  be  not  of  great 
height  and  dignity,  nevertheless,  it  is  of  great  and 
universal  use.  And  yet  I  do  not  see  why,  to 
consider  it  rightly,  that  should  not  be  a  learning 
of  height  which  teacheth  to  raise  the  highest 
and  worthiest  part  of  the  mind.  But,  howsoever 
that  be,  if  the  worid  take  any  light  and  use  by 
this  writing,  I  will,  the  gratulation  be  to  the  good 
friendship  and  acquaintance  between  ns  two. 
And  so  recommend  you  to  God's  divine  protec- 
tion. 


TO  am  GEORGE  VILLIERfl. 

Sir,— There  is  a  particular  wherein  I  think  you 
may  do  yourself  honour,  which,  as  I  am  informed, 
hath  been  laboured  by  my  Lady  of  Bedford,  and 
put  in  good  way  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
(wncerning  the  restoring  to  preach  of  a  famous 
preacher,  one  Doctor  Burgesse,  who,  though  he 
hath  been  silenced  a  great  time,  yet  he  hath  now 
made  such  a  submission  touching  his  conformity, 
as  giveth  satisfaction.  It  is  much  desired  also  by 
Gray*8  Inn,  (if  he  shall  be  free  from  the  state,)  to 
choose  him  for  their  preacher :  and  certainly  it  is 
safer  to  place  him  there,  than  in  another  auditory, 
because  he  will  be  well  watched,  if  he  should  any 
ways  fly  forth  in  his  sermons  beyond  duty.  This 
may  seem  a  trifle ;  but  I  do  assure  you,  in  open- 
ing this  man's  mouth  to  preach,  you  shall  open 
very  many  mouths  to  speak  honour  of  you ;  and  I 
c-onfess  T  would  have  a  full  cry  of  Puritans,  of 


Papists,  of  all  the  w<Nrld  to  speak  well  of  yon ;  and 
besides,  1  am  persuaded  (which  is  above  all 
earthly  glory)  you  shall  do  God  good  service  in  it. 
I  pray  deal  with  his  majesty  in  it.    I  rest 

Your  devoted  and  bounden  servant, 
Fra.  Bacon. 

JUM  13, 1616. 


TO  THE  KING. 
It  mat  please  tour  most  excellent  MAJESTTy 

.  First,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  thank  the 
God  of  all  mercy  and  salvation,  that  he  hath  pre- 
served you  from  receiving  any  hurt  by  your  fall ; 
and  I  pray  his  Divine  Majesty  ever  to  preserve 
you,  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  from  hurt  and  fear 
of  hurt. 

Now,  touching  the  clothing  business ;  for  that 
I  perceive  the  cloth  goeth  not  off  as  it  should,  and 
that  Wiltshire  is  now  come  in  with  complaint,  as 
well  as  Gloucestershire  and  Worcestershire,  so 
that  this  gangrene  creepeth  on ;  I  humbly  pray 
your  majesty  to  take  into  your  majesty's  princely 
consideration  a  remedy  for  the  present  stand, 
which  certainly  will  do  the  deed;  and  for  any 
thing  that  I  know,  will  be  honourable  and  con- 
venient, though  joined  with  some  loss  in  your 
majesty's  customs,  which  I  know,  in  a  business 
of  this  quality,  and  being  but  for  an  interim,  till 
you  may  negotiate,  your  majesty  doth  not  esteem. 
And  it  is  this : 

That  your  majesty  by  your  proclamation  do 
forbid  (afler  fourteen  days,  giving  that  time  for 
suiting  men's  selves)  the  wearing  of  any  stuff 
made  wholly  of  silk,  without  mixture  of  wool,  for 
the  space  of  six  months.  So  your  majesty  shall 
supply  outward  vent  with  inward  use,  specially 
for  the  finer  cloths,  which  are  those  wherein  the 
stand  principally  is,  and  which  silk  wearers  are 
likest  to  buy ;  and  ypu  shall  show  a  most  princely 
care  over  thousands  of  the  poor  people ;  and,  be- 
sides, your  majesty  shall  blow  a  horn,  to  let  the 
Flemings  know  your  majesty  will  not  give  over 
the  chase.  Again,  the  winter  season  coming  on, 
is  fittest  for  wearing  of  doth,  and  there  is  scopo 
enough  left  for  bravery  and  vanity  by  lacing  and 
embroidery,  so  it  be  upon  cloth  or  stuflfs  of  wool. 

I  thought  it  my  duty  to  offer  and  submit  this 
remedy,  amongst  others,  to  your  majesty's  great 
wisdom,  because  it  pleased  you  to  lay  the  care  of 
this  business  upon  me ;  and  indeed  my  care  did  fly 
to  it  before,  as  it  shall  always  do  to  any  knots  and 
difficulties  in  your  business,  wherein  hitherto  I 
have  been  not  unfortunate.  God  ever  have  you  in 
his  most  precious  custody. 

Your  majesty's  most  faithful 

and  most  bounden  servant, 

Fra.  Bacon 

Sept.  13, 1010. 
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TO  THB  LOBD  YISOOUNT  TILUBSfl. 

Mr  TEST  eooD  L0RD9 

It  was  my  opinion  from  the  beginning,  that  this 
company  will  never  overcome  the  basineaa  of  the 
cloth ;  and  that  the  impediments  are  as  mnch  or 
more  in  the  persons  which  are  inatrumerUa  animaia 
than  in  the  dead  bnsiness  itself. 

I  have  therefore  sent  nnto  the  king  here  enclosed 
my  reasons,  which  I  pray  your  lordship  to  show 
his  majesty. 

The  new  company  and  the  old  company  are 
bat  the  sons  of  Adam  to  me,  and  I  take  myself  to 
have  some  credit  with  both,  but  it  is  upon  fear 
rather  vnth  the  old,  and  upon  love  rather  with  the 
new,  and  yet  with  both  upon  persuasion  that  I 
understand  the  bnsiness. 

Nevertheless  I  walk  in  via  regia^  which  is  not 
absolutely  acceptable  to  either.  For  the  new 
company  would  have  all  their  demands  granted, 
and  the  old  company  would  have  the  king's  work 
given  over  and  deserted. 

My  opinion  is,  that  the  old  company  be  drawn 
to  succeed  into  the  contract,  (else  the  king's 
honour  suflTereth;)  and  that  we  all  draw  in  one 
way  to  effect  that.  If  time,  which  is  the  wisest 
of  things,  prove  the  work  impossible  or  incon- 
venient, which  I  do  not  yet  believe,  I  know  his 
majesty  and  the  state  will  not  suffer  them  to 
perish. 

I  wish  what  shall  be  done  were  done  with 
resolution  and  speed,  and  that  your  lordship  (be- 
cause it  18  a  gracious  business)  had  thanks  of  it 
next  the  king ;  and  that  there  were  some  commis- 
sion under  his  majesty^s  sign  manual,  to  deal 
with  some  selected  persons  of  the  old  company, 
and  to  take  their  answers  and  consent  under  their 
bands,  and  that  the  procuring  the  commission, 
and  the  procuring  of  their  offers  to  be  accepted, 
were  your  lordship's  work. 

In  this  treaty  my  lord  chancellor  must  by  no 
means  be  left  out,  for  he  will  moderate  well,  and 
aimeth  at  his  majesty's  ends. 

Mr.  Solicitor  is  not  yet  returned,  but  I  look  for 
him  presently.    I  rest 

Your  lordship's  true  and 

most  devoted  servant, 
Fr.  Bacon. 
/,  I4th  of  October,  at  10  of  the  clock. 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  VILUERfl. 

Mr  VERT  ooon  Lord, 

Now,  that  the  king  has  received  my  opinion, 
with  the  judge's  opinion  nnto  whom  it  was 
referred,  touching  the  proposition  for  inns  in 
point  of  law ;  it  resteth  that  it  be  moulded  and 
carried  in  that  sort,  as  it  may  pass  with  best  con- 
tentment and  conveniency.  Wherein  I,  that  ever 
love  good  company,  as  I  was  joined  with  others 
in  the  legal  points,  so  I  desire  not  to  be  alone  in 

Vol.  UI.^10 


the  direction  touching  the  conveuiency.  And, 
therefore,  I  send  your  lordship  a  form  of  warrant 
for  the  king's  signature,  whereby  the  framing  of 
the  business,  and  that  which  belongeth  to  it, 
may  be  referred  to  myself,  with  Serjeant  Mon- 
tague and  Serjeant  Finch ;  and  though  Montague 
should  change  his  place,  that  alteration  hurteth 
not  the  business,  but  rather  helpeth  it.  And 
because  the  inquiry  and  survey  touching  inns, 
will  require  much  attendance  and  charge,  and  the 
making  of  the  licenses,  I  shall  think  fit  (when 
that  question  cometh  to  me)  to  be  to  the  justice 
of  assize,  and  not  to  those  Uiat  follow  this  busi- 
ness :  therefore,  his  majesty  may  be  pleased  to 
consider  what  proportion  or  dividend  shall  be 
allotted  to  Mr.  Mompesson,  and  those  that  shall 
follow  it  at  their  own  charge,  which  useth  in 
like  cases  to  be  a  fifth.    So  I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  true  and  most  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

Not.  is,  1610. 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  VILUERS. 

Mt  TiRT  GOOD  Lord, 

I  think  his  majesty  was  not  only  well  advisedy 
but  well  inspired,  to  give  order  for  this  same 
wicked  child  of  Cain,  Bertram,  to  be  examined 
before  he  was  further  proceeded  with.  And  I, 
for  my  part,  before  I  had  received  his  majesty's 
pleasure  by  my  lord  chamberlain,  went  thus 
far;  that  I  had  appointed  him  to  be  further  ex- 
amined, and  also  had  taken  order  with  Mr.  Soli- 
citor that  he  should  be  provided  to  make  some 
declaration  at  his  trial,  in  some  solemn  fashion, 
and  not  to  let  such  a  strange  murder  pass  as  if  it 
had  been  but  a  horsestealing. 

But  upon  his  majesty's  pleasure  signified,  I 
forthwith  caused  the  trial  to  be  stayed,  and  ex- 
amined  the  party  according  to  his  majesty's  ques- 
tions; and  also  sent  for  the  principal  counsel  in 
the  cause,  whereupon  Sir  John  Tyndal's  report 
was  grounded,  to  discern  the  justice  or  iniquity 
of  the  said  report,  as  his  majesty  likewise  com- 
manded. 

I  send  therefore,  the  case  of  Bertram,  truly 
stated  and  collected,  and  the  examination  taken 
before  myself  and  Mr.  Solicitor ;  whereby  it  will 
appear  to  his  majesty  that  Sir  John  Tyndal  (as  to 
this  cause)  is  a  kind  of  a  martyr ;  for  if  ever  hn 
made  a  just  report  in  his  life,  this  was  it. 

But  the  event  since  all  this  is,  that  this  Ber- 
tram being,  as  it  seemeth,  indurate  or  in  despaii, 
hath  hanged  himself  in  prison;  of  which  acci. 
dent,  as  I  am  sorry,  because  he  is  taken  from 
example  and  public  justice,  so  yet  I  would  net 
for  any  thing  it  had  been  before  his  examination. 
So  that  there  may  be  otherwise  some  occasion 
taken,  either  by  some  declaration  in  the  King'b 
Bench  upon  the  return  of  the  coroner's  inquest, 
or  by  some  printed  book  of  tlie  fieiet,  or  by  soma 
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ether  means  (whereof  I  purpose  to  advise  with 
my  lord  chancellor)  to  have  both  hU  majesty's 
royal  care,  and  the  truth  of  the  fact,  with  the 
circumstances  manifested  and  published. 

For  the  taking  a  tie  of  my  lord  chief  Justice 
before  he  was  placed,  it  was  done  before  your 
letter  came,  and  on  Tuesda}  Heath  and  Shute 
shall  be  admitted  and  all  perfected. 

My  lord  chancellor  purposeth  to  be  at  the  hall 
to-morrow,  to  give  my  lond  chief  justice  his  oath; 
I  pray  God  it  hurt  him  not  this  cold  weather. 
God  ever  prosper  you. 

Your  true  and  most  devoted  servant, 
Fr.  Bacon. 

Sunday  night,  the  17tb  of  November,  1610. 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  VILUERS. 

My  vert  oood  Lord, 

I  am  glad  to  find  your  lordship  mindful  of  your 
own  business,  and  if  any  man  put  you  in  mind 
of  it,  I  do  not  dislike  that  neither;  but  your  lord- 
sK ip  may  assure  yourself  in  whatsoever  you  com- 
mit to  me,  your  lordship's  further  care  shall  be 
needless.  For  I  desire  to  take  nothing  from  my 
master  and  my  friend,  but  care,  and  therein  I  am 
so  covetous,  as  I  will  leave  them  as  little  as 
may  be. 

Now,  therefore,  things  are  grown  to  a  conclu- 
sion, touching  your  land  and  office,  I  will  give 
your  lordship  an  account  of  that  which  is  passed ; 
and  acquaint  your  judgment  (which  I  know  to  be 
great  and  capable  of  any  thing)  with  your  own 
business;  that  you  may  discern  the  difference 
between  doing  things  substantially,  and  between 
shuffling  and  talking:  and  first  for  your  patent. 

First,  It  was  my  counsel  and  care  that  your 
book  should  be  fee-farm  and  not  fee-simple; 
whereby  the  rent  of  the  crown  in  succession  is 
not  diminished,  and  yet  the  quantity  of  the  land 
which  you  have  upon  your  value  is  enlarged; 
whereby  you  have  both  honour  and  profit. 

Secondly,  By  the  help  of  Sir  Lyonel  Cranfield 
I  advanced  the  value  of  Sherbourn  from  86,000/. 
(which  was  thought  and  admitted  by  my  lord 
treasurer  and  Sir  John  Deccomb  as  a  value  of 
great  favour  to  your  lordship,  because  it  was  a 
thousand  pounds  more  than  it  was  valued  at  to 
Somerset)  to  thirty-two  thousand  pounds,  where- 
by there  was  six  thousand  pounds  gotten  and  yet 
justly. 

Thirdly,  T  advised  the  course  of  rating  Harting- 
ton  at  a  hundred  years*  purchase,  and  the  rest  at 
thirty-five  years*  purchase  fee-farm,  to  be  set 
down  and  expressed  in  the  warrant ;  that  it  may 
apfiear,  and  remain  of  record,  that  your  lordship 
had  no  other  rates  made  to  you  in  favour  than 
Miich  as  purchasers  upon  sale  are  seldom  drawn 
iMito;  whereby  you  have  honour. 

Fourthly,  That  lease  to  the  feoffees,  which  was 


kept  as  a  soeiet  in  the  deek,  (and  wrs  not  only  of 
Hartington,  but  also  of  most  of  the  other  partica« 
lars  in  your  book,)  I  caused  to  be  thoroughly 
looked  into  and  provided  for;  without  which 
your  assurance  had  been  nothing  worth ;  and  yet 
I  handled  it  so,  and  made  the  matter  so  well 
understood,  as  you  were  not  put  to  be  a  suitor  to 
the  prince,  for  his  good  will  in  it,  as  others 
ignorantly  thought  you  must  have  done. 

Fifthly,  The  annexation,*  (which  nobody 
dreamt  of,  and  which  some  idle,  bold  lawyer 
would  perhaps  have  said  had  been  needless,  and 
yet  is  of  that  weight,  that  tiiere  was  never  yet 
any  man  that  would  purchase  any  such  land 
from  the  king,  except  he  had  a  declaration  to 
discharge  it;)  I  was  provident  to  have  it  dis- 
charged by  declaration. 

Sixthly,  Lest  it  should  be  said,  that  your  lord- 
ship was  the  first,  (except  the  queen  and  the 
prince)  that  brake  the  annexation,  upon  a  mere 
gift ;  for  that  others  had  it  discharged  only  upon 
sale,  which  was  for  the  king*s  profit  and  neces- 
sity; I  found  a  remedy  for  that  also;  because  I 
have  carved  it  in  the  declaration,  as  that  this 
was  not  gift  to  your  lordship,  but  rather  a  pur- 
chase and  exchange  (as  indeed  it  was)  for  Sher- 
bourn. 

Seventhly  and  lastly,  I  have  taken  order  (as 
much  as  in  me  was)  that  your  lordship  in  these 
things  which  you  have  passed  be  not  abused,  if 
you  part  with  them ;  for  I  have  taken  notes  in  a 
book  of  their  values  and  former  ofiers. 

Now  for  your  office. 

First,  Whereas  my  Lord  Teynham  at  the  first 
would  have  had  your  lordship  have  had  but  one 
life  in  it,  and  he  another;  my  lord  treasurer,  and 
the  solicitor  and  Deccombe  were  about  to  give 
way  to  it;  I  turned  utterly  that  course,  telling 
them  that  you  were  to  have  two  lives  in  it,  as 
well  as  Somerset  had. 

Secondly,  I  have  accordingly,  in  the  assurance 
from  your  deputies,  made  them  acknowledge  the 
trust  and  give  security  not  only  for  your  lordship's 
time,  but  after :  so  as  you  may  dispose  (if  yoa 
should  die,  which  I  would  be  sorry  to  live  to)  the 
profits  of  the  office  by  your  will  or  otherwise  to 
any  of  your  friends,  for  their  comfort  and  advance- 
ment. 

Thirdly,  I  dealt  so  with  Whitlocke  as  well  as 
Heath  as  there  was  no  difficulty  made  of  the  sur- 
render. 

Lastly,  I  did  cast  with  myself,  that  if  your 
lordship's  deputies  had  come  in  by  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  who  was  tied  to  Somerset,  it  would  have 
been  subject  to  some  clamour  from  Somerset, 
and  some  question  what  was  forfeited  by  Somer- 
set's attainder  (being  but  of  felony)  to  the  king : 
but  now  they  coming  in  from  a  new  chief  jastioe, 
all  is  without  question  or  scruple. 

*  The  mnnnatimt  bj  whieb  landa,  ice.  were  aniied  or  aa- 
nezed  to  the  Duehlef  ofOorawall  and  Lancaiter. 
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Tbot  joar  lordship  may  see  my  lore  snd  care  \ 
towards  yoa,  which  I  think  infinitely  too  little  in 
respect  of  the  fulness  of  my  mind ;  bat  I  thought 
good  to  write  this,  to  make  yon  understand  better 
the  state  of  your  own  business;  doing  by  you  as 
I  do  by  the  king;  which  is,  to  do  his  business 
safely  and  with  foresight,  not  only  of  to-morrow 
or  next  day,  but  afar  off,  and  not  to  come  fiddling 
with  a  report  to  him,  what  is  done  every  day, 
but  to  give  him  up  a  good  sum  in  the  end. 

I  purpose  to  send  your  lordship  a  calendar  fair 
written  of  those  eTidences  which  concern  your 
estate,  for  so  much  as  I  have  passed  my  hands ; 
which  in  truth  are  not  fit  to  remain  with  solicitors, 
no,  nor  with  friends,  but  in  some  great  cabinet, 
to  be  made  for  that  purpose. 

All  this  while  I  must  say  plainly  to  your  lord- 
ship, that  you  fall  short  for  your  present  charge, 
except  you  play  the  good  husband :  fur  the  office 
of  Teynham  is  in  reversion,  Darcye's  land  is  in 
reversion ;  all  the  land  in  your  books  is  but  in 
reversion,  and  yields  you  no  present  profit,  be- 
cause you  pay  the  fee-farm.  So  as  you  are  a 
strange  heteroclite  in  grammar,  for  you  want  the 
present  tense ;  many  verbs  want  the  preterperfect 
tense  and  some  the  future  tense,  but  none  want 
the  present  tense.  I  will  hereafter  write  to  your 
lordship  what  1  think  of  for  that  supply ;  to  the 
end,  that  you  may,  as  you  have  begun  to  your 
great  honour,  despise  money,  where  it  crosseth 
reason  of  state  or  virtue.  But  I  will  trouble  you 
DO  further  at  this  time.  God  ever  preserve  and 
prosper  your  lordship. 

Your  true  and  most  devoted  servant. 

Fa.  Bacon. 

Nov««ber99,16i6. 


TO  THE  LORD  YI8COUNT  VILLIER8. 

Mt  vbrt  good  Lord, 

I  delivered  the  proclamation  for  cloth  to  Secre- 
tary Winwood  on  Saturday,  but  he  keepeth  it  to 
carry  it  down  himself,  and  goeth  down,  as  i  take 
it,  to-day :  his  majesty  may  perceive  by  the  docket 
of  the  proclamation,  that  I  do  not  only  study,  but 
act  that  point  touching  the  judges,  which  his  ma- 
jesty commandeth  in  your  last. 

Yesterday  was  a  day  of  great  good  for  his  ma- 
jesty*8  service,  and  the  peace  of  this  kingdom 
concerning  duels,  by  occasion  of  Darcye^s  case. 
I  spake  big,  and  publishing  his  majesty's  straight 
charge  to  me,  said  it  had  struck  me  blind,  as  in 
point  of  duels  and  cartels,  &c.,  I  should  not  know 
a  coronet  from  a  hatband.  I  was  bold  also  to 
declare  how  excellently  his  majesty  had  express- 
ed to  me  a  contemplation  of  his,  touching  duels ; 
that  is,  that  when  he  came  forth  and  saw  himself 
princely  attended  with  goodly  noblesse  and  gen- 
tlemen, he  entered  into  the  thought,  that  none  of 
their  lives  were  in  certainty,  not  for  twenty-four 
honii,  fma  the  duel ;  for  it  was  but  a  heat  or  a 


mistaking,  and  then  a  lie,  and  then  a  challenge, 
and  then  life :  saying  that  I  did  not  marvel  seeing 
Xerxes  shed  tears  to  think  none  of  his  great 
army  should  be  alive  once  within  a  hundred 
years,  his  majesty  were  touched  with  compassion 
to  think  that  not  one  of  his  attendants  but  might 
be  dead  within  twenty-four  hours  by  the  duel. 
This  I  write  because  his  majesty  may  be  wary 
what  he  sayeth  to  me,  (in  things  of  this  nature,)  I 
being  so  apt  to  play  the  blab.  In  this  also,  I 
forgot  not  to  prepare  the  judges,  and  wish  them 
to  profess,  and  as  it  were  to  denounce,  that  in  all 
cases  of  duel  capital  before  them,  they  will  use 
equal  severity  towards  the  insolent  murder  by  the 
duel,  and  the  inaidtotu  murder;  and  that  they 
will  extirpate  that  difference  out  of  the  opinions 
of  men,  which  they  did  excellent  well. 

I  must  also  say  that  it  was  the  first  time  that  I 
heard  my  Lord  of  Arundel  speak  in  that  place; 
and  I  do  assure  your  lordship,  he  doth  excellently 
become  the  court ;  he  speaketh  wisely  and  weight- 
ily, and  yet  easily  and  clearly,  as  a  great  noble- 
man should  do. 

There  hath  been  a  proceeding  in  the  King's 
Bench,  against  Bertram's  keeper,  for  misdemean- 
or, and  I  have  put  a  little  pamphlet  (prettily 
penned  by  one  Mr.  Trotte,  that  I  set  on  work 
touching  the  whole  business)  to  the  press  by  my 
lord  chancellor's  advice. 

I  pray  God  direct  his  majesty  in  the  cloth  busi- 
ness, that  that  thorn  may  be  once  out  of  our  sides. 
His  majesty  knoweth  my  opinion  ab  antiquo. 
Thanks  be  to  God  of  your  health,  and  long  may 
yon  live  to  do  us  all  good.    I  rest 

Your  true  and  most  devoted  servant. 

Fr.  Bacon. 


TUI8  LETTER  WAS  WRITTEN  TO  THE  EARL  OP 
EUCKINGHAM,  ON  THE  8AHE  DAY  SIR  FRANCIS 
BACON  WAS  MADE  LORD  KEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT 
SEAL. 

Mr  DKARBST  Lord, 

It  is  both  in  cares  and  kindness,  that  small  ones 
float  up  to  the  tongue,  and  great  ones  sink  down 
into  the  heart  in  silence.  Therefore,  I  could 
speak  little  to  your  lordship  to  day,  neither  had  I 
fit  time.  But  I  must  profess  thus  much,  that  in 
this  day's  work  you  are  the  truest  and  perfectest 
mirror  and  example  of  firm  and  generous  friendship 
that  ever  was  in  court.  And  I  shall  count  every 
day  lost,  wherein  I  shall  not  either  study  your 
welldoing  in  thought,  or  do  your  name  honour  in 
speech,  or  perform  you  service  in  deed.  Good 
my  lord,  acooont  and  accept  me 

Your  most  bonnden  and  devoted 

friend  and  servant  of  all  men  living, 

Fr.  Bacon.  G.  8 

lUi€ll7,16M. 
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TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  etkr  best  Lord,  nuw  better  than  yourself, 
Your  lordship^s  pen  or  rather  pencil  hath  por^ 
frayed  towards  me  each  magnanimity  and  noble- 
ness and  true  kindness,  as  methinketh  I  see  the 
image  of  some  ancient  rirtue,  and  not  any  thing 
of  these  times.  It  is  the  line  of  my  life,  and  not 
the  lines  of  my  letter,  that  must  express  my 
thankfulness:  wherein,  if  I  fail,  then  God  fail 
me,  and  make  me  as  miserable  as  I  think  myself 
at  this  time  happy,  by  this  reviver,  through  his 
majesty's  singular  clemency,  and  your  incom- 
parable love  and  favour.  God  preserve  you, 
prosper  you,  and  reward  you,  for  your  kindness  to 
Your  raised  and  infinitely  obliged  friend 
and  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 
September  ft,  1017. 


TO  THE  EAKL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
My  SINGULAR  GOOD  LoRD, 

I  am  now  for  five  or  six  days  retired  to  my 
bouse  in  the  country :  for  I  think  all  my  lords  are 
willing  to  do  as  scholars  do,  who,  though  they 
call  them  holy-days,  yet  they  mean  them  play- 
days. 

We  purpose  to  meet  again  on  Easter  Monday, 
and  go  all  to  the  Spittall  sermon  for  that  day, 
and  therein  to  revive  the  ancient  religions  manner, 
when  all  the  counsel  used  to  attend  those 
sermons;  which  some  neglected  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  and  his  majesty's  great  devo- 
linn  in  the  due  hearing  of  sermons  himself  with 
his  counsel  at  the  court,  brought  into  desuetude. 
But  now,  our  attendance  upon  his  majesty  by 
reason  of  his  absence,  cannot  be,  it  is  not  amiss 
to  revive  it. 

I  perceive  by  a  letter  your  lordship  did  write 
some  days  since  to  my  Lord  Blackley,  that  your 
lordship  would  have  the  king  satisfied  by  prece- 
dents, that  letters  patents  might  be  of  the  dignity 
of  an  earldom,  without  delivery  of  the  patent 
by  the  king's  own  hand,  or  without  the  ordinary 
solemnities  of  a  creation.  I  find  precedents 
somewhat  tending  to  the  same  purpose,  yet  not 
matching  fully.  But,  howsoever,  let  me,  accord- 
ing to  my  faithful  and  free  manner  of  dealing 
with  your  lordship,  say  to  you,  that  since  the 
king  means  it,  I  would  not  have  your  lordship, 
for  the  satisfying  a  little  trembling  or  panting  of 
the  heart  in  my  Lord  or  Lady  Blackley,  to  expose 
your  lordship's  self,  or  myself,  (whose  opinion 
would  be  thought  to  be  relied  upon,)  or  the  king, 
our  master,  to  envy  with  tlie  nobility  of  this 
realm;  as  to  have  these  ceremonies  of  honour 
dispensed  with,  which,  in  conferring  honour, 
have  used  to  be  observed,  like  a  kind  of  Doctor 
BulhiUis,  without  the  ceremony  of  a  commence- 
ment; the  king  and  you  know  I  am  not  ceremo- 


nious in  nature,  and  therefore  yon  may  think,  (if 
it  please  you,)  I  do  it  in  judgment.  God  ever 
preserve  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  faithful 

and  devoted  friend  and  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  G.  S. 
Gorhambory,  AprU  18, 1617. 

I  purpose  to  send  the  precedents  themselves  by 
my  Loixi  of  Brackley,  but  I  thought  fit  to  give 
you  some  taste  of  my  opinion  before. 


TO  THE  KINO. 

It  mat  please  tour  most  excellent  Majestt9 

Mr.  Vicechamberlain,  hath  acquainted  myself 
and  the  rest  of  the  commissioners,  for  the  mar^ 
riage  with  Spain,  which  are  here,  with  your 
majesty's  instructions,  signed  by  your  royal 
hands,  touching  that  point  of  the  suppression  of 
pirates,  as  it  hath  relation  to  his  negotiation; 
whereupon,  we  met  yesterday  at  my  Lord 
Admiral's  at  Chelsea,  because  we  were  loath  to 
draw  my  lord  into  the  air,  being  but  newly  upon 
his  recovery. 

We  conceive  the  parts  of  the  business  are 
four:  the  charge;  the  confederations,  and  who 
shall  be  solicited  or  retained  to  come  in;  the 
forces  and  the  distributions  of  them;  and  the 
enterprise.  We  had  only  at  this  time  conference 
amongst  ourselves,  and  shall  appoint,  (after  the 
holidays,)  times  for  the  calling  before  us  such  at 
are  fit,  and  thereupon,  perform  all  the  parts  of 
yx}\a  royal  commandments. 

In  this  conference,  I  met  with  somewhat, 
which  I  must  confess  was  altogether  new  to  me, 
and  opened  but  darkly  neither;  whereof  I  think 
Mr.  Vicechamberlain  will  give  your  majesty 
some  light,  for  so  we  wished.  By  occasion 
whereof  I  hold  it  my  duty  in  respect  of  the  great 
place  wherein  your  majesty  hath  set  me,  (being 
only  made  worthy  by  your  grace,)  which  maketh 
it  decent  for  me  to  counsel  you  ad  8umma$  rerum^ 
to  intimate  or  represent  to  your  majesty  thus 
much. 

I  do  foresee,  in  my  simple  judgment,  much 
inconvenience  to  ensue,  if  your  majesty  proceed 
to  this  treaty  with  Spain,  and  that  your  counsel 
draw  not  all  one  way.  I  saw  the  bitter  fruits  of 
a  divided  counsel  the  last  parliament;  I  saw  no 
very  pleasant  fruits  thereof  in  the  matter  of  the 
cloth.  This  will  be  of  equal,  if  not  of  more 
inconvenience;  for,  wheresoever  the  opinion  of 
your  people  is  materia],  (as  in  many  cases  it  is 
not,)  there,  if  your  counsel  be  united,  they  shall 
be  able,  almost,  to  give  law  to  opinion  and 
rumour;  but  if  they  be  divided,  the  infusion 
will  not  be  according  to  the  strength  and  virtue 
of  the  votes  of  your  counsel,  but  according  to 
the  aptness  and  inclination  of  the  popular.   This 
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I  leaTe  to  your  majesty  in  your  hiprh  wisdom  to 
remedy.  '  Only  I  could  wisli  that  when  Sir  John 
Digby*t  instmctiona  are  perfected,  and  that  he  is 
ready  to  go,  yoor  majesty  would  be  pleased  to 
write  some  formal  letter  to  the  body  of  your 
counsel,  (if  it  shall  be  in  your  absence,)  signify- 
ing to  them  your  resolution  in  general,  to  the  end 
that,  when  deliberation  shall  be  turned  into  reso- 
lution, no  man,  howsoever  he  may  retain  the 
inwardness  of  his  opinion,  may  be  active  in 
eontrarium* 

The  letters  of  my  lords  of  the  council,  with 
your  majesty,  touching  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
written  largely  and  articulately,  and  by  your 
majesty's  direction,  will  much  facilitate  our 
labours  here,  though  there  will  not  want  matter 
of  consultation  thereupon.  God  ever  preserve 
your  majesty  safe  and  happy. 

Your  majesty's  most  devoted 

and  obliged  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 

,  April  19, 1017. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mr  SllfOULAR  GOOD  LoRD, 

I  send  your  lordship,  according  to  the  direction 
of  your  letter,  a  note  of  the  precedents  that  I 
find  in  my  Lord  Brackley's  business ;  which  do 
rather  come  near  the  case  than  match  it.  Your 
lordship  knoweth  already  my  opinion,  that  1 
would  rather  have  you  constant  in  the  matter, 
than  instant  for  the  time. 

I  send  also  enclosed  an  account  of  council 
business,  by  way  of  remembrance  to  his  majesty, 
which  it  may  please  yon  to  deliver  to  him. 

The  queen  retumeth  her  thanks  to  your  lord- 
ship, for  the  despatch  of  the  warrant,  touching  her 
house;  I  have  not  yet  acquainted  the  lord 
treasurer  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  with 
it ;  but  I  purpose  to-morrow  to  deliver  them  the 
warrant,  and  to  advise  with  them  for  the  executing 
the  same. 

I  have  received  the  king's  letter  with  another 
from  your  lordship,  touching  the  cause  of  the 
officers,  and  Sir  Arthur  Ingram,  whereof  I  will 
be  very  careful  to  do  them  justice. 

Yesterday  I  took  my  place  in  Chancery,  which 
I  hold  only  from  the  king's  grace  and  favour,  and 
your  constant  friendship.  There  was  much  ado, 
and  a  great  deal  of  world.  But  this  matter  of 
pomp,  which  is  heaven  to  some  men,  is  hell  to 
me,  or  purgatory  at  least.  It  is  true,  I  was  glad 
to  see,  that  the  king's  choice  was  so  generally 
approved;  and  that  I  had  so  much  interest  in 
men's  good  wills  and  good  opinions,  because  it 
roaketh  me  the  fitter  instrument  to  do  my  master 
service,  and  my  friend  also. 

After  I  was  set  in  Chancery,  I  published  his 
najesty^s  chtrgs,  which  be  gave  me  when  he 


gave  me  the  seal ;  and  what  rules  and  resolutions 
I  had  taken  for  the  fulfilling  his  commandments. 
I  send  your  lordship  a  copy  of  that  I  said.  My 
Lord  Hay,  coming  to  take  his  leave  of  me  two 
days  before,  I  told  him  what  I  was  meditating, 
and  he  desired  of  me  to  send  him  some  remem- 
brance of  it;  and  so  I  could  not  but  send  him 
another  copy  thereof.  Men  tell  me,  it  hath  done 
the  king  a  great  deal  of  honour ;  insomuch,  that 
some  of  my  friends  that  are  wise  men,  and  no 
vain  ones,  did  not  stick  to  say  to  me,  that  there 
was  not  these  seven  years  such  a  preparation  for 
a  Parliament;  which  was  a  commendation  I  con- 
fess pleased  me  well.  I  pray  take  some  fit  time 
to  show  it  to  his  majesty,  because  if  I  misunder- 
stood him  in  any  thing,  I  may  amend  it,  because 
I  know  his  judgrment  is  higher  and  deeper  than 
mine. 

I  take  infinite  contentment  to  hear  his  majesty 
is  in  great  good  health  and  vigour;  I  pray  God 
preserve  and  continue  it.  Thus  wishing  you  well 
above  all  men  living,  next  my  master  and  his, 
I  rest 

Your  true  and  devoted  friend  and  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 

l>orBet  Home,  which  pntteth 
me  In  mind  to  thank  your 
lordahip,  for  your  care  of 
me  touching  York  House, 
May  8, 1617. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

I  shall  write  to  your  lordship  of  a  business, 
which  your  lordship  may  think  to  concern  my- 
self; but  I  do  think  it  concerneth  your  lordship 
much  more.  For,  as  for  me,  as  my  judgrment  is 
not  so  weak  to  think  it  can  do  me  ar.y  hurt,  so 
my  love  to  you  is  so  strong,  as  I  would  prefer 
the  good  of  you  and  yours  before  mine  own  parti- 
cular. 

It  seemeth  Secretary  Winwood  hath  officiously 
busied  himself  to  make  a  match  between  your 
brother  and  Sir  Edward  Coke*8  daughter:  and  as 
we  hear  he  doth  it  rather  to  make  a  faction  than 
out  of  any  great  affection  to  your  lordship :  it  is 
true,  he  hath  the  consent  of  Sir  Edward  Coke 
(as  we  hear)  upon  reasonable  conditions  for  your 
brother,  and  yet  no  better  than  without  question 
may  be  found  in  some  other  matches.  But  the 
mother^s  consent  is  not  had,  nor  the  young  gentle- 
man*8,  who  expecteth  a  great  fortune  from  her 
mother,  which  without  her  consent  is  endangered. 
This  match,  out  of  my  faith  and  freedom  towards 
your  lordship,  I  hold  very  inconvenient,  both  for 
your  brother  and  yourself. 

First,  He  shall  marry  into  a  disgraced  house, 
which  in  reason  of  state  is  never  held  good 

Next,  He  shall  marry  into  a  troubled  houve  of 
o8 
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man  and  wife,  which  in  religion  and  Christian 
discretion  is  disliked.  i 

Thirdly,  Your  lordship  will  go  near  to  lose  all ' 
such  your  friends  as  are  adverse  to  Sir  Edward  j 
Coke,  (myself  only  except,  who  oat  of  a  pare 
loTe  and  thankfulness  shall  ever  be  firm  to  yon.) 

And,  lastly,  and  chiefly,  (believe  it,)  It  will 
grreatly  weaken  and  distract  the  king*s  service ; 
for  though,  in  regard  of  the  king's  great  wisdom 
and  depth,  I  am  persuaded  those  things  will  not 
follow  which  they  imagine;  yet,  opinion  will  do 
a  great  deal  of  harm,  and  cast  the  king  back,  and 
make  him  relapse  into  those  inconveniencies 
which  are  now  well  on  to  be  recovered. 

Therefore,  my  advice  is,  and  your  lordship 
shall  do  yonrself  a  great  deal  of  honour,  if,  ac- 
cording to  >^ligion  and  the  law  of  God,  your  lord- 
ship will  signify  unto  my  lady  your  mother,  that 
your  desire  is,  that  the  marriage  be  not  pressed  or 
proceeded  in  without  the  consent  of  both  parents, 
and  so  either  break  it  altogether,  or  defer  any 
further  delay  in  it  till  your  lordship's  return :  and 
this  the  rather,  for  that  (besides  the  inconvenience 
of  the  matter  itself)  it  hath  been  carried  so 
harshly  and  inconsiderately  by  Secretary  Win- 
wood,  as,  for  doubt  that  the  father  should  take 
away  the  maiden  by  force,  the  mother  to  get  the 
start  hath  conveyed  her  away  secretly ;  which  is 
ill  of  all  sides.  Thus,  hoping  your  lordship  will 
not  only  accept  well,  but  believe  my  faithful  ad- 
vice, who  by  my  great  experience  in  the  world 
must  needs  see  further  than  your  lordship  can. 
1  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  true  and  most  devotsd 
friend  and  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 

I  have  not  heard  from  your  lordship  since  I  sent 
the  king  my  last  account  of  council  business,  but 
I  assure  myself  you  received  it,  because  I  sent  at 
the  same  time  a  packet  to  Secretary  Laque,  who 
hath  signified  to  me  that  he  hath  received  it. 

I  pray  your  lordship  deliver  to  his  majesty  this 
little  note  of  Chancery  business. 
July  IS,  1617. 


TO  THE  KING. 

It  Mat  please  tour  most  excelleict  Majesty, 
I  think  it  agreeable  to  my  duty,  and  the  great 
obligatton  wherein  I  am  tied  to  your  majesty,  to 
be  freer  than  other  men  in  giving  your  majesty 
faithful  counsel,  while  things  are  in  passing; 
and  more  bound  than  other  men  in  doing  your 
commandments,  when  your  resolution  is  settled 
and  made  known  to  me. 

I  shall,  therefore,  most  humbly  crave  pardon 
from  your  majesty,  if  in  plainness  and  no  less 
humbleness  I  deliver  to  your  majesty  my  honest 
and  disinterested  opinion  in  the  business  of  the 


match  of  Sir  John  YiUien,  which  I  take  to  be 
fiui^iMfm  tfi  parvof  preserving  always'  the  laws 
and  duties  of  a  firm  friendship  to  my  Lord  of 
Buckingham,  whom  I  will  never  cease  to  love, 
and  to  whom  I  have  written  already,  but  have  not 
heard  yet  from  his  lordship. 

But,  first,  I  have  three  suits  to  make  to  your 
majesty,  hoping  well  you  will  grant  them  all. 

The  first  is.  That  if  there  be  any  merit  in  draw- 
ing on  that  match,  your  majesty  would  bestow  the 
thanks  not  upon  the  zeal  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  to 
please  your  majesty,  nor  upon  the  eloquent  persua- 
sions or  pragmaticals  of  Mr.  Secretary  Winwood, 
but  upon  them  that,  carrying  your  commandments 
and  directions  with  strength  and  justice,  in  the 
matter  of  the  Governor  of  Diepe,  in  the  matter 
of  Sir  Robert  Rich,  and  in  the  matter  of  protect- 
ing the  lady,  according  to  your  majesty's  com- 
mandment, have  so  humbl^  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
as  he  seeketh  now  that  with  submission  which 
(as  your  majesty  knoweth)  before  he  rejected 
with  scorn :  for  this  is  the  true  orator  that  hath 
persuaded  this  business,  as  I  doubt  not  but  your 
majesty  in  your  excellent  wisdom  doth  easily 
discern. 

My  second  suit  is.  That  your  majesty  would 
not  think  me  so  pusillanimous,  as  that  I,  that 
when  I  was  but  Mr.  Bacon,  had  ever  (through 
your  majesty's  favour)  good  reason  at  Sir  Edward 
Coke's  hands,  when  he  was  at  the  greatest, 
should  now  that  your  majesty  of  your  great  good- 
neiBS  hath  placed  me  so  near  your  chair,  (being  as 
I  hope  by  God's  grace,  and  your  instructions, 
made  a  servant  according  to  your  heart  and  hand,) 
fear  him  or  take  umbrage  of  him,  in  respect  of 
mine  own  particular. 

My  third  suit  is.  That  if  your  majesty  be 
resolved  the  match  shall  go  on,  after  yon  have 
heard  my  reasons  to  the  contrary,  I  may  receive 
therein  your  particular  will  and  commandments 
from  yourself,  that  I  may  conform  myself  there- 
unto, imagining  with  myself  (though  I  will  not 
wager  on  women's  minds)  that  I  can  prevail  more 
with  the  mother  than  any  other  man.  For,  if  I 
should  be  requested  in  it  from  my  Lord  of  Bucking- 
ham, the  answers  of  a  true  friend  onght  to  be, 
That  I  had  rather  go  against  his  mind  than  against 
his  good :  but  your  majesty  I  must  obey ;  and, 
besides,  I  shall  conceive  that  your  majesty,  out 
of  your  great  wisdom  and  depth,  doth  see  those 
things  which  I  see  not. 

Now,  therefore,  not  to  hold  your  majesty  with 
many  words,  (which  do  but  drown  matter,)  let 
me  most  humbly  desire  your  majesty  to  take  into 
your  royal  consideration,  that  the  state  is  at  this 
time  not  only  in  good  quiet  and  obedience,  bnt  in 
good  affection  and  disposition.  Your  majesty's 
prerogative  and  authority  having  risen  some  just 
degrees  above  the  horizon  more  than  heretofore, 
which  hath  dispersed  vapours :  your  judges  are  in 
good  temper,  your  justices  of  peace  (which  Is  tlte 
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body  of  the  gentleman  of  England)  grow  to  be 
loTing  and  obaeqaiout,  and  to  be  weary  of  the 
bamour  of  ruffling;  all  matinona  apirits  grow  to 
be  a  little  poor  and  to  draw  in  their  horna,  and  not 
the  leaa  for  yoor  majeaty^a  diaaoctorizing  the  man 
I  apeak  of.  Now,  then,  I  reaaonably  doubt,  that 
if  there  be  but  an  opinion  of  hia  coming  in  with 
the  atiength  of  auch  an  alliance,  it  will  gire  a 
turn  and  relapae  in  men*8  minda  into  the  former 
state  of  thinga  hardly  to  be  holpen,  to  the  great 
weakening  of  your  majeaty^a  aenrice. 

Again,  Your  majeaty  may  have  perceived  that, 
aa  £ir  aa  it  waa  fit  for  me  in  modeaty  to  advise,  I 
waa  eyer  for  a  Parliament,  (which  aeemeth  to  me 
to  be  eardo  rtrum^  or  iumma  summarum^  for  the 
preaent  oocaaiona.)  But  this  my  advice  was  ever 
conditional,  that  your  majeaty  ahould  go  to  a  Par- 
liament with  a  council  united  and  not  diatracted  ; 
and  that  your  majeaty  will  give  me  leave  never  to 
expect,  if  that  man  come  in.  Not  for  any  dififer- 
enee  of  mine  own,  (for  I  am  omnibua  omnia  for 
your  majeaty^a  aervice,)  but  becauae  he  ia  by  na- 
ture unaociable,  and  by  habit  popular,  and  too  old 
BOW  to  take  a  new  ply.  And  men  begin  already 
to  collect,  yea,  and  to  conclude,  that  he  that  raiseth 
auch  a  amoke  to  get  in,  will  aet  all  on  fire  when 
haia  in. 

It  may  pleaae  your  majeaty,  now  I  have  aaid,  I 
have  done :  and,  aa  I  think  I  have  done  a  duty  not 
unworthy  the  firat  year  of  your  laat  high  favour, 
1  noat  humbly  pray  your  majeaty  to  pardon  me, 
if  in  any  thing  I  have  erred ;  for,  my  errora  shall 
alwaya  be  aupplied  by  obedience ;  and  ao  I  con- 
elude  with  my  prayera  for  the  happy  preservation 
of  your  majeaty'a  peraon  and  estate. 
Your  majeaty^a  moat  humble,  bounden, 
and  moat  devoted  aervant, 
Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 
Wwm  OoriiaiDbury, 

tbte  tttb  of  Jnlj,  1017. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mr  TERT  GOOD  LoRD, 

I  do  think  long  to  hear  from  your  lordship, 
touching  my  laat  letter,  wherein  I  gave  you  my 
opinion  touching  your  brotlier^a  match.  As  I  then 
ahowed  my  dislike  of  the  matter,  so  the  carriage 
of  it  here  in  the  manner  I  dialike  aa  much.  If 
your  lordahip  think  it  ia  humour  or  interest  in  me 
that  leada  me,  God  Judge  my  aincerity.  Bat,  I 
mnat  aay,  that  in  your  many  noble  favoura  to- 
warda  me,  they  ever  moved  and  flowed  from 
youraelf,  and  not  from  any  of  your  friends  what- 
soever; and,  therefore,  in  requital,  give  me  leave 
that  my  eoonaela  to  you  again  be  referred  to  your 
happineaa,  and  not  to  the  desire  of  any  of  your 
frienda*  1  ahall  erer  give  you,  aa  I  give  my  mas- 
ter, safe  counael,  and  auch  aa  time  will  approve. 

I  leoeiTedy  yeaterday,  from  Mr.  Attorney,  the 


queen*8  bill,  which  I  send  your  lordship.  The 
payment  is  not  out  of  lands,  but  out  of  the  ens- 
toma,  and  so  it  can  be  but  the  rent.  Your  lord 
ship  remembereth,  it  is  but  in  a  case  which,  I 
hope,  shal.  never  be ;  that  is,  after  his  majesty's 
death,  if  she  surrive.  God  ever  bless  and  direct 
you. 

Your  lordship's  most  faithful  and 

devoted  friend  and  aervant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 
Gnrhambury,  this 
85th  of  July,  1617. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BRISTOL. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

I  now  only  aend  my  best  wishes,  to  follow  you 
at  aea  and  land,  with  due  thanks  for  your  late 
great  favours.  God  knows  whether  the  length 
of  your  voyage  will  not  exceed  the  size  of  my 
hour-glaaa ;  but  whilat  I  Jive,  my  afiection  to  do 
you  aervice  shall  remain  quick  under  the  aahea  of 
my  fortune. 


TO- 


SiR, — In  this  solitude  of  friends,  which  is  the 
baae  court  of  adveraity,  where  nobody,  almoat, 
will  be  Been  atirring,  I  have  often  remembered 
thia  Spanish  saying,  Jmor  iin  Jin,  no  iiene  fin. 
Thia  bida  me  make  choice  of  your  friend  and  mine 
for  his  noble  succours ;  not  now  towarda  the  as- 
piring, but  only  the  respiring  of  my  fortunes.  I, 
who  am  a  man  of  booka,  have  observed,  that  he 
hath  both  the  magnanimity  of  tlie  old  Romans, 
and  the  cordiality  of  the  old  English,  and,  withal, 
I  believe  he  hath  the  wit  of  both :  aure  I  am,  that, 
for  myaelf,  I  have  found  him  in  both  my  fortunea, 
to  esteem  me  ao  much  above  my  juat  value,  and 
to  love  me  ao  much  above  the  possibility  of  6^ 
serving,  or  obliging  on  my  part,  as  if  he  were  a 
friend  created  and  reaerved  for  auch  a  time  aa  thia. 
You  know  what  I  have  to  aay  to  the  great  lord, 
and  I  conceive  it  cannot  pass  so  fitly  to  him,  by 
the  mouth  of  any,  aa  of  thia  gentleman ;  and 
therefore  do  your  beat  (which,  I  know,  will  be  of 
power  enough)  to  engage  him,  both  in  the  aub- 
atance  and  to  the  aecrecy  of  it;  for  I  can  think  of 
no  man  but  youraelf  to  be  uaed  by  me  in  this, 
who  are  ao  private,  ao  fiiithful,  and  ao  diacreet  a 
friend  to  us  both ;  aa,  on  the  other  aide,  I  dare 
awear  he  ia,  and  know  myaelf  to  be  aa  true  to 
you  aa  your  own  heart. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCXINaUAM . 

My  very  good  Lord, 

Yesterday,  I  know,  waa  no  day ;  now  I  hope  K 
ahall  hear  from  your  lordahip,  who  are  my  anchor 
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in  these  floods.  Meanwhile,  to  ease  my  heart,  I 
nave  written  to  his  majesty  the  enclosed,*  which, 
I  pray  your  lordship,  to  read  advisedly,  and  to 
deliver  it,  or  not  to  deliver  it,  as  yon  think  good. 
God  ever  prosper  yoor  lordship. 

Yours  ever,  &c. 

Fr.  St.  Alb  an,  Cane. 
March  35, 1620. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

Since  my  last  to  your  lordship,  I  did  first  send 
for  Mr.  Attorney-General,  and  made  him  know, 
that  since  I  heard  from  court,  I  was  resolved  to 
further  the  match  and  the  conditions  thereof,  for 
your  lordship's  brother's  advancement  the  best  I 
could.  I  did  send,  also,  to  my  Lady  Hatton,  and 
some  other  special  friends,  to  let  them  know,  I 
would  in  any  thing  declare  myself  for  the  match ; 
which  I  did,  to  the  end  that,  if  they  had  any 
apprehension  of  my  assistance,  they  might  be  dis- 
couraged in  it.  I  sent  also  to  Sir  John  Butler, 
md  after  by  letter  to  my  lady,  your  mother,  to 
cender  my  performance  of  any  good  office  towards 
the  match  or  the  advancement  from  the  mother. 
This  was  all  I  could  think  of  for  the  present. 

I  did  ever  foresee,  that  this  alliance  would  go 
near  to  leese  me  your  lordship,  that  I  hold  so 
dear;  and  that  was  the  only  respect  particular  to 
myself  that  moved  me  to  be  as  I  was,  till  I  heard 
from  you.  But  I  will  rely  upon  your  constancy 
and  nature,  and  my  own  deserving,  and  the  firm 
tie  we  have  in  respect  of  the  king's  service. 

In  the  mean  time  I  must  a  little  complain  to 
your  lordship,  that  I  do  hear  my  lady  your  mother 
and  your  brother  Sir  John  do  speak  of  me  with 
some  bitterness  and  neglect  I  must  bear  with 
the  one  as  a  lady,  and  the  other  as  a  lover,  and 
with  both  for  your  lordship's  sake,  whom  I  will 
make  judge  of  any  thing  they  shall  have  against 
me.  But  I  hope,  though  I  be  a  true  servant  to 
your  lordship,  you  will  not  hare  me  to  be  a  vassal 
to  their  passions,  specially  as  long  as  they  are 
governed  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  Secretary 
Wihwood,  the  latter  of  which  I  take  to  lie  the 
worst;  for  Sir  Edward  Coke  I  think  is  more 
modest  and  discreet.  Therefore  your  lordship 
shall  do  me  right,  and  yet  I  shall  take  it  for  favour 
if  you  signify  to  them  that  you  have  received  sa- 
tisfaction from  me,  and  would  have  them  use  me 
friendly,  and  in  good  manner.  God  keep  us  from 
these  long  journeys  and  absence,  which  make 
misunderstandings  and  give  advantage  to  untruth, 
and  God  ever  prosper  and  preserve  your  lordship. 
Your  lordship's  true  and 

devoted  friend  and  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 

tf  orliAinbttry,  this  Ud  of  Aug.  1617. 
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TO  THE  EAKL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
My  very  good  Lord, 

I  send  your  lordship  the  certificate*  touching 
the  enrolment  of  prentices.  We  can  find  no 
ground  for  it  by  law.  Myself  shall  ever  be  ready 
to  further  things  that  your  lordship  commendeth ; 
but  where  the  matter  will  not  bear  it,  your  lord- 
ship I  know  will  think  not  the  worse,  but  the  bet- 
ter of  me,  if  I  signify  the  true  state  of  things 
to  your  lordship ;  resting  ever 

Your  lordship's  true  friend 

and  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 
York  House,  this  90tb  of  October,  1617. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  tiry  good  Lord, 

The  liking  which  his  majesty  hath  of  oar  proceed- 
ing, concerning  his  household,  telleth  me  that  his 
majesty  cannot  but  dislike  the  declining  and  ter- 
giversation of  the  inferior  officers,  which  by  this 
time  he  understandeth. 

There  be  but  four  kinds  of  retrenchments :  1. 
The  union  of  tables ;  2.  The  putting  down  of 
tables ;  3.  The  abatement  of  dishes  to  tables ;  4, 
The  cutting  off  new  diets  and  allowance  lately 
raised ;  and  yet  perhaps  such  as  are  more  neces- 
sary than  some  of  the  old. 

In  my  opinion  the  first  is  the  best  and  most 
feasible.  The  lord  chamberlain's  table  is  the 
principal  table  of  state.  The  lord  steward's 
table  is  much  frequented  by  Scottish  gentlemen. 
Your  lordship's  table  hath  a  great  attendance; 
and  the  groom  of  the  stole's  table  is  much  resort- 
ed to  by  the  bedchamber.  These  would  not  be 
touched ;  but  for  the  rest,  (his  majesty's  case  con- 
sidered,) I  think  they  may  well  be  united  into 
one. 

These  things  are  out  of  my  element,  but  my 
care  runneth  where  the  king's  state  most  laboureth : 
Sir  Lyonel  Cran6eld  is  yet  sick,  for  which  I  am 
very  sorry ;  for  methinks  his  majesty,  upon  these 
tossings  over  of  his  business  from  one  to  others 


♦  TTu  Cert^fieate  T— 

According  to  his  majesty's  command,  signffled  bjr  your  lord 
ship's  letters,  we  have  advisedly  considered  of  tbe  pethfcm 
touching  the  enrolment  of  apprentices*  Indentures,  and  beard 
the  petitioners*  counsel,  and  do  find  as  followetb: 

1.  That  the  act  of  (mrliament  5°  Eliz.  doth  not  warrant  tbe 
erecting  of  an  office  to  enrol  such  indentures  In  cHles,  towok 
corporate,  or  market  towns.  Bat  if  any  such  enrolment  should 
be,  it  must  be  by  the  oflicers  there,  who  are  assigned  to  per- 
form sundry  other  things  touching  apprentices  and  servmnti. 

a.  That  in  country  villages  (for  which  the  suit  currlet  moat 
colour)  we  cannot  give  the  suitors  hope,  that  any  profit  will 
be  there  made  warranuble  by  law. 

Thus  we  have  (according  to  our  duties)  certified  our  optnloiis 
of  this  petition,  submitting  the  same,  nevertheleaa,  to  bla 
majesty's  great  wisdom ;  and  rest, 

Oct.  S5, 1617.  At  your  lordship's  eODunand, 

Fb.  Baooit,  O.  S. 
H.  MoiTTAOua. 
Tho.  Gotshtbt. 
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hath  mm  iq;»t  oocasion  to  go  on  with  sabcommittees. 
God  ATor  pieterre  and  prosper  you. 
Your  Iordahip*a  true  firiond 

and  deroted  senrant, 
Tock  BdoM,  Nor.  10^  1017.        FaA.  Bacon,  C.  S. 


TO  THB  BARL  OF  BUCKIN6HABL 

Mt  TBaT  aooD  Lobd, 

Yesterday  at  aflemoon  were  read  at  the  table 
hia  majesty^  two  letters,  written  with  hie  own 
hand,  the  matter  worthy  the  band ;  for  they  were 
written  ex  arte  imptrandi^  if  I  can  judge ;  and  I 
hope  they  and  the  like  will  disenchant  us  of  the 
opinion,  which  yet  sticks  with  as,  that  to-day 
will  be  as  yesteiday,  and  to-morrow  as  to-day,  so 
as  there  will  be  (as  he  saith)  aaribw  inUiu^  Jine 


I  hold  my  opinion  giyen  in  my  former  letter, 
that  the  uniting  of  some  tables  is  the  most  passa- 
ble way;  bat  that  is  not  all,  for  when  that  is 
done,  the  king  may  saye  greatly  in  that  which 
remaineth.  For  if  it  be  set  down  what  tables 
shall  be  fixed,  and  what  diet  allowed  to  them,  my 
steward  (as  ill  a  mesnager  as  I  am,)  or  my  Lord 
Mayor^s  steward,  can  go  near  to  tell  what  charge 
will  go  near  to  maintain  the  proportion ;  then  add 
to  that  some  large  allowance  for  waste  (because 
the  king  shall  not  leese  his  prerogative  to  be  de- 
oetved  more  than  other  men,)  and  yet  no  question 
there  will  be  a  great  retrenchment.  But  against 
this  last  abatement  will  be  fronted  the  payment 
of  arrears.  But  I  confess,  I  would  be  glad  that  I 
might  see,  or  rather,  that  a  parliament  may  see, 
and  chiefly  that  the  king  (for  his  own  quiet)  may 
see,  that  upon  such  a  sum  paid  such  an  annual 
retrenchment  will  follow :  for  things  will  never 
be  done  in  act,  except  they  be  first  done  in 
coneeiu 

I  know  these  things  do  not  pertain  to  me ;  far 
my  part  is  to  acquit  the  king's  office  towards  God, 
by  administration  of  justice,  and  to  oblige  the 
hasrts  of  his  people  to  him  by  the  same,  and  to 
maintain  his  prerogative.  But  yet  because  it  is 
in  koe^  that  the  king's  case  laboureth,  I  cannot  but 
yield  my  care  and  my  strength  too  in  counsel, 
soch  as  it  b,  which  cannot  be  so  much  as  it  was 
between  our  Lady-day,  and  Michaelmas  last. 
But  whatsoever  it  is,  it  is  wholly  his  majesty's 
withoat  any  deflexion. 

As  soon  as  I  find  any  possibility  of  health  in 
Sir  Lyonel  Cranfield  to  execute  a  sub-commission, 
I  will  by  conference  with  him  frame  a  draught  of 
a  letter  from  his  majesty,  for  which  there  is  the 
ftirest  occasion  in  the  world ;  and  the  king  hath 
prepared  it  as  well  as  possible.  God  ever  pre- 
serve and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  true  friend 

and  devoted  servant, 
York  Boom,  Nov.  H,  1017.  Fa.  Baook,  C.  S. 

Vol.  m.— 11 


TO  THB  EABL  OF  BCTCKINGHAM. 

My  vxrt  good  Loan, 

I  send  your  lordship  a  draught  of  a  letter  tAocb- 
ing  the  aub-commission,*  written  in  wide  lines, 
because  it  may  be  the  better  amended  by  his 
majesty.  I  think  it  is  so  penned  as  none  can  ex- 
cept to  it,  no,  nor  imagine  any  thing  of  it.  For 
the  household-business  there  was  given  a  fort- 
night's day :  for  the  pensions,  the  course  which  I 
first  propounded  of  abating  of  a  third  throughout, 
and  some  wholly,  seemeth  well  entered  into. 
These  be  no  ill  beginnings.  But  this  course  of 
the  sub-commission  thrids  all  the  king's  business. 
God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  true  fnend  and  devoted  servant, 
Fa.  Bacon,  C.  S. 

York  HoQM,  S7th  Nor.  1617. 

Sir  Lyonel  Cranfield  is  now  reasonably  well 
recovered. 


TO  THB  MABQUI8  OF  BUCKIN6HAX. 

Mt  vert  good  Lord, 

I  thought  fit  by  this,  my  private  letter  to  /oar 
lordship,  to  give  you  an  account  of  such  business 
as  your  lordship  hath  recommended  unto  me, 
that  you  may  perceive  that  I  have  taken  that  care 
of  them  I  ought,  and  ever  shall  in  those  things 
you  recommend  or  remit  to  me. 

For  the  suit  of  the  ale-houses  which  concem- 
eth  your  brother,  Mr.  Christopher  Yilliers,  and 
Mr.  Patrick  Mawle,  I  have  conferred  with  my 
lord  chief  justice  and  Mr.  Solicitor  thereupon,  and 
there  is  a  scruple  in  it,  that  it  should  be  one  of 

*  Draught  ef  (JU  SmJbammistion  : 
Mr  LoBDt, 

In  this  flrat  and  greatest  branch  of  our  charge  concerning 
oar  house  we  do  find  what  df  Acuities  are  made,  and  what 
tliue  is  lost,  in  disputing  and  of  devising  upon  the  manner  of 
doing  H,  whereof  the  matter  must  be,  and  is  so  Ailly  resolved. 
Neither  can  we  but  see  In  this,  as  In  a  glass,  the  like  event  to 
fbllow  In  the  rest  upon  like  reason.  For  the  Inferior  oflcers 
in  every  kind,  who  are  best  able  for  skill  to  propound  the  re- 
trenchments, will,  out  of  interest  or  fearAilness,  make  dainty 
to  do  service ;  and  that  which  Is  done  with  an  Ill-will  will 
never  be  weU  done.  Again,  to  make  it  the  act  of  the  whole 
Uble,  for  the  particular  propositions  and  reckonings,  wiU  be 
too  tedious  for  you,  and  will  draw  the  buslncM  itself  Into 
length;  and  to  make  any  particular  committees  of  yourselves 
were  to  Impose  that  upon  a  few  which  rvquirelh  to  be  carried 
Indifferently  as  the  act  of  you  all.  For  since  the  groat  officerp 
themselves  think  it  too  heavy  for  them,  as  our  state  now  is, 
to  deal  In  It,  without  bringing  It  to  the  Uble,  wfth  much  more 
reason  may  any  partkolar  persons  of  you  be  loath  to  awddle 
in  h,  but  at  the  board.  In  all  whkh  respeeu  we  have  thoufhl 
fit,  (neither  do  we  see  any  other  way,)  that  you  send  unto  us 
the  names  of  the  oAcers  of  our  Exchequer  and  our  Custom 
House,  and  auditors  out  of  whteh  we  will  make  choice  of 
some  few,  best  quallfled  to  be  subcommtttees,  for  the  better 
case  and  the  speeding  of  the  business  by  their  continual 
travails  and  meetings:  whose  part  and  employment  we 
incline  to  be  to  attend  the  principal  oflcers  to  their  seveial 
charges,  and  Join  themselves  to  some  of  the  Inferior  oflcers, 
and  so  take  upon  them  the  mechanic  and  laborious  part  of 
every  business,  thereby  to  fkcHhate  and  prepare  It  for  yovr 
eonsuhatlons,  accordtBC  to  the  dirtetlooa  awl  UmUmsikmB 
tbey  shall  raeeivt  from  yoa  tnm  totlae. 
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tlie  grrievanees  pat  down  in  parliament;  which  if 
it  be,  I  may  not  in  my  doty  and  lore  to  you  ad- 
Tise  yon  to  deal  in  it;  if  it  be  not,  I  will  mould 
it  in  the  beet  manner  and  help  it  forward.  The 
Btay  is  upon  the  search  of  the  clerk  of  the  parlia*- 
ment,  who  is  out  of  town ;  but  we  hare  already 
found,  that  the  last  grierance  in  7"*-  is  not  the  same 
with  this  suit ;  but  we  doubt  yet  of  another  in  3^ 

For  the  business  of  Mr.  Leviston,  for  your 
lordship's  sake  (who  I  perceiye  keeps  your  noble 
course  with  me,  in  acquainting  me  with  these 
things)  I  shall  apply  myself  unto  you,  thoug^h  in 
my  nature  I  do  desire  tiiat  those  that  serve  in  the 
court  where  I  sit,  tiiough  they  be  not  in  places 
of  my  gift,  and  so  concerns  not  me  nor  my  place 
in  profit;  yet  I  wish,  I  say,  I  might  leave  them 
in  as  good  case  as  I  find  them.  And  this  suit 
concemeth  the  main  piofit  of  the  six  clerks,  who 
though  they  be  of  the  master  of  the  rolls  his  gift, 
yet  they  serve  in  my  court.  But  my  greatest 
doubt  is,  that  the  grant  cannot  be  good  in  law ; 
and  that  it  is  not  like  those  other  precedents, 
whereof  I  have  received  a  note.  For  the  differ- 
ence is,  where  things  have  been  written  by  all 
the  clerks  indifferently  and  loosely,  (in  which 
ease  the  king  may  draw  them  into  an  office,)  and 
where  they  have  appertained  to  one  especial  office ; 
in  which  case  the  king  can  no  more  take  away 
the  profits  of  a  man's  office  than  he  can  the  pro- 
fits of  his  land.  Therefore,  I  think  your  lordship 
may  do  well  to  write  to  Mr.  Solicitor  and  Ser- 
jeant Finch,  or  some  other  lawyers  that  you  trust, 
or  such  as  Mr.  Leviston  trusteth,  being  persons  of 
account,  to  inform  you  of  the  point  in  law  before  you 
proceed  any  further :  for  without  that  all  is  in  vain. 

For  the  business  of  Hawkyns,  touching  the 
register  for  the  commission  of  bankrupts,  I  am 
not  yet  satisfied,  likewise  for  the  law,  nor  for  the 
conveniency,  but  I  rather  incline  to  think  it  may 
pass ;  and  I  have  set  it  in  a  course  by  which  I 
may  be  thoroughly  informed. 

For  Sir  Rowland  Egerton's  cause,  and  his 
lady's,  the  parties  have  submitted  themselves 
unto  me,  and  are  content  to  do  it  by  bond,  and 
therefore,  I  will  undoubtedly  make  an  end  of  it 
according  to  justice  and  conscience. 

For  Sir  Gilbert  Houghton's  business  I  am  in 
very  good  hope  to  effect  your  lordship's  desire  for 
his  good. 

For  Moore's  business,  concerning  the  printing 
of  books,  after  hearing  all  parties,  I  have  sealed 
bis  patent;  but  for  his  former  patent  of  salt  I 
dare  not  do  it  without  acquainting  the  council 
therewith,  which  I  am  ready  to  do,  if  he  require 
that  course  to  be  taken. 

If  his  majesty  at  any  time  ask,  touching  the 
Lord  Clifton's  business,  I  pray  your  lordship 
represent  to  his  msjesty  thus  much,  that  whatso- 
ever hath  passed  I  thank  God  I  neither  fear  him 
nor  hate  him ;  but  I  am  wonderful  careful  of  the 
aeat  of  Justicet  that  they  may  still  be  well  muni 


ted,  being  principal  sinews  of  his  majesty's  an* 
thority.  Therefore  the  course  will  be  (as*I  am 
advised)  that  for  this  heinous  misprison  (that  the 
party  without  all  colour  or  shadow  of  cause  should 
threaten  the  life  of  his  judge,  and  of  the  highest 
judge  of  the  kingdom  next  his  majesty)  he  be 
first  examined,  and  if  he  confess  it,  then  an  ore 
Unus  i  if  he  confess  it  not,  then  an  information  in  the 
Star  Chamber,  and  he  to  remain  where  he  is  till 
the  hearing.  But  I  do  purposely  forbear  yet  to 
have  him  examined  till  the  decree  or  agreement 
between  him  and  my  Lord  Aubigny  (which  is 
now  ready)  be  perfected,  lest  it  should  seem  an 
oppression  by  the  terror  of  the  one  to  beat  him 
down  in  the  other.  Thus  I  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  true  fiiend  and  devoted  servant, 
Fr.  Bacoit,  Cane. 

York  HoaM,  Jan.  SMb,  1017. 

I  pray  your  lordship  to  pardon  me,  if,  in  respect 
of  a  little  watering  in  one  of  mine  eyes,  I  have 
written  this  letter,  being  long  and  private  busi- 
ness, in  my  secretary's  hand. 


TO  THE  KINO. 

It  may  please  tour  most  bxcelleiit  Majesty, 

Finding  as  well  by  your  majesty's  despatches 
and  directions  to  your  council,  as  now  by  speech 
with  Mr.  Secretary  Laque,  that  your  majesty  is 
content  to  be  troubled  with  business  of  sundry 
natures,  I  thought  good,  according  to  the  duty  of 
my  place  and  the  necessity  of  the  occasion,  to  put 
your  msjesty  in  mind,  that  on  this  day  sennight, 
being  Friday  in  the  morning,  I  am,  according  to 
custom,  to  give  a  charge  and  admonition  to  the 
judges  and  justices  of  peace  now  before  the  cir- 
cuits, wherein  I  am  humbly  to  crave  your  ma- 
jesty's pleasure  and  directions. 

I  have  for  your  majesty's  better  ease  set  down 
the  heads,  which  by  the  prescript  of  your  book, 
and  out  of  the  consideration  of  the  present  times, 
I  have  thought  fittest  to  be  remembered.  I  have 
also  sent  your  majesty  the  last  account  of  the 
judges'  circuits,  not  to  trouble  you  witii  the  read- 
ing of  them  all ;  but  to  the  end,  that  if  upon  my 
memorial,  or  otherwise  out  of  your  majesQr*s  own 
memory  which  is  above  memorials,  you  should 
have  occasion  to  resort  to  those  accounts,  the 
papers  may  be  by  you. 

The  point  of  greatest  weight  in  my  opinion  is 
the  carrying  of  a  balanced  hand  at  this  time  in 
the  matter  of  recusants,  in  regard  of  the  treaty 
with  Spain.  For  it  were  good  in  respect  of  your 
people,  that  there  were  no  note  made,  that  the 
string  is  relaxed,  and  in  respect  of  the  treatr, 
that  it  is  not  strained :  and  therefore  the  proceed- 
ing in  those  causes  be  rather  diligent  than  severe. 

I  am  wonderful  glad  to  hear  that  this  extremity 
of  weather,  which  I  think  the  Muscovite  hath 
brought  with  him,  hath  not  touched  your  majesty. 
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sa 


wkoM  hetlth  ind  eaM  is  far  dearer  to  me  than  my 
lifis  with  all  the  appartenanoes.  God  erer  pre- 
•anre  and  protper  yon. 

Your  majeety's  moet  faithful  and 
most  obliged  aenrant, 

Fr«  Bacov,  Cane. 

Tbii  Friday  Monitoff, 
•be  flih  of  Febraary,  1«17. 

Your  majesty  will  be  pleased  your  answer  be 
with  me  on  Thoraday  at  noon,  or  soon  after  it. 


TO  THB  MARQinS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  tkst  good  Lord, 

Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  hath  sigrni- 
iied  to  me,  this  day,  that  yesterday  his  majesty 
ealled  him  to  his  coach  and  said  to  him,  that  one 
that  had  need  ill  speech  of  me  should  he  called 
before  me  and  make  his  submission  to  roe,  and, 
thereupon  be  ealled  before  the  council  and  receive 
m  aharp  reprehension,  and  so  be  enlarged.  And 
Mr.  ChancelloT  could  not  tell  me  who  the  person 
waa,  but  after,  by  some  letter  he  received  from 
my  Lord  Clifton,  and  speech  with  a  man  of  his, 
he  perceived  it  was  he. 

I  pray  your  lordship,  in  humbleness,  to  let  his 
majee^  know  that  I  little  fear  the  Lord  Clifton, 
but  I  much  fear  the  example,  that  it  will  animate  ruf- 
fians and  rodomorUi,  extremely,  against  the  seats 
of  justice,  (which  are  his  majesty's  own  seats) 
yea,  and  against  all  authority  and  greatness,  if 
this  pass  without  public  censure  and  example,  it 
having  gone  already  so  far  as  that  the  peraon  of  a 
baron  hath  been  committed  to  the  Tower.  The 
punishment  it  may  please  his  majesty  to  remit, 
and  I  shall  not  formally  but  heartily  intercede  for 
him,  but  an  example  (setting  myself  aside)  I 
wish  for  terror  of  persons  that  may  be  more  dan- 
gerous tiian  he,  towards  the  least  judge  of  the 
kingdom. 

Therefore,  it  may  please  his  majesty  to  speak 
of  it  with  myself  and  my  lords  when  he  cometh 
next ;  and  in  the  mean  time  I  will  command  from 
his  majesty,  the  master  of  the  rolls  and  Mr.  At- 
torney, who  were  appointed  by  the  table  to  exa- 
mine him,  to  stay.    God  ever  prosper  you. 
Your  lordship's  true  friend 
and  devoted  servant, 
Fr.  Bacon,  Cane. 

lUrcblT,  1617. 


TO  THB  M ABQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  tsst  «ood  Lord, 

I  pray  your  lordship  to  signify  to  his  majesty 
that  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  stay  at  the  seal,  a 
book  of  Sir  Francis  Steward's  and  Sir  Jamee 
Averlony,  Ac,  of  ^6900  land  in  charge  in  fee  sim- 
ple: my  reasons. 

First,  It  is  a  perpetuity,  and  so  mnch  rent  in 
diminution  of  revenue  eertein. 


Secondly,  The  warrant  (as  is  aeknowledged) 
came  only  from  my  Lord  of  Suffolk,  and  not  from 
Mr.  Chancellor,  and  yet  my  lord  was  wont  to 
boast,  that  since  he  was  treasurer,  all  commissions 
and  contracts  for  sale  of  the  king's  land  were 
broken  off  and  ceased. 

Thirdly,  The  rate  of  the  moneys  paid  by  the 
gentlemen,  amounteth  to  but  thirteen  year's  pur- 
chase, which  is  a  plain  gift  of  a  good  prop:  tion 
of  value. 

If  his  majesty,  now  informed,  iterate  his  man- 
date, it  is  done,  and  I  excuse;  but  I  could  wish 
his  majesty  would  refer  it  to  the  commissionere 
of  the  treasury  how  the  gentlemen  may  be  other- 
wise satisfied. 

I  received,  yesternight,  a  brave  account  of  the 
commission  of  the  wards  in  Ireland,  which,  thb 
one  year,  is  advanced  from  two  hundred  pounds 
per  annum  to  four  thouaand  pounds,  which  is 
twenty  fold  multiplied.     This  I  write  for  two 
reasons.    Firat,  because  I  glory  in  it,  because  it 
was  my  work  wholly:  next,  because  his  majesty 
may  take  occasion  by  this  to  look  better  to  the 
improvement  of  his  wards  in  England  in  due 
'  time.    God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  you. 
Your  Lordship's  most  obliged 
friend  and  faithful  servant. 
Fa.  ViRCTLAM,  Cane. 

York  HouM, 

July  S7«  1618. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BITCKINGHABL 

Mt  vxrt  good  Lord, 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  the  honour  his  majesty 
intendeth  to  my  noble  lady,  your  lordship's  mother. 
This,  amongst  many  other  thinga,  showeth,  in 
your  lordship,  good  nature,  which  is  the  root  of 
all  virtues,  next  religion.  Besides,  it  doth  sort 
well  in  states,  when  place  and  power  do  meet, 
and  stand  not  too  far  at  distance. 

For  the  passing  of  it  by  direction  without  bill 
signed,  it  cannot  be  in  law.  So  is  Mr.  Attorney's 
opinion,  and  so  is  mine ;  and,  therefore,  there  ip 
presently  a  bill  sent  with  an  endorsement  of  pass- 
ing it  by  immediate  warrant,  and  this  antedate. 

For  Uie  antedate,  I  must  present  his  majesty 
with  my  caution,  and  with  my  obedience. 

For  the  statute  tieth  me  from  antedates ;  and, 
indeed,  the  mischief  is  infinite :  for,  by  that  means 
the  king  may  grant  any  land,  &c«,  and  take  it 
away  a  month  hence,  and  grant  it  another  by  an 
antedate.  And,  surely,  were  it  land  or  the  like,  I 
would  not  aay  abeity  or  your  majesty  cannot  do  it 
for  the  world ;  or  your  majesty  is  sworn,  and  I  ait 
sworn ;  or  such  brave  phrases :  but,  surely,  (I  say) 
I  would  in  humbleness  represent  it  to  his  majesty 

But  the  case  of  honour  differeth ;  for,  therein 
his  majesty's  prerogative  and  declaration  is  absn- 
lute,  and  he  may  make  him  that  in  last  to  be  first. 
And,  therefore,  upon  his  *PiJeety'8  signifieatioo 
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of  his  pleasure  upon  tbe  endorsement  of  the  bill 
vigned,  I  take  it  I  may  lawfoUy  do  it. 

I  am  here  rejoicing  with  my  neighbonni,  the 
townsmen  of  St.  Albans,  for  this  hi^py  day,  the 
6th  of  Avgest,  1618. 

Year  lordship^s  most  obliged 

firiend  and  iaithfal  sermnt, 

Fm.  YtamjMi  Cane. 
Oofhamboiy. 


TO  THS  MABQUIS  OF  BUCKOfOHAM. 

My  tkbt  oood  Lob», 

I  thank  yourloidship  for  yon?  last  loring  letter. 
I  now  write  to  give  the  king  an  sooo«nt  of  the 
patent  I  hare  stayed  at  the  seal.  It  is  of  licence 
to  give  in  mortm&in  eight  hondred  pounds  land, 
though  it  be  in  tenure  in  chief  to  Allen,  that  was 
the  player,  for  an  hospital. 

I  like  well  that  Allen  playeth  the  last  act  of  his 
life  so  well ;  but  if  his  majesty  give  way  thus  to 
amortize  his  tenures,  his  courts  of  wards  will 
decay,  which  I  had  well  hoped  should  improye. 

But  that  which  mored  me  chiefly  is,  that  his 
majesty  now  lately  did  absolutely  deny  Sir  Henry 
Savile  for  two  hundred  pounds,  and  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys  for  one  hundred  pounds,  to  the  perpetuat- 
ing of  two  lectures,  the  one  in  Oxford,  the  other  in 
Cambridge,  foundations  of  singular  honour  to  his 
majesty,  (the  best  learned  of  kings,)  and  of  which 
there  is  great  want ;  whereas,  hospitals  abound, 
and  beggars  abound  nerer  a  whit  Uie  less. 

If  his  majesty  do  like  to  pass  the  book  at  all ; 
yet  if  he  would  be  pleased  to  abridge  the  eight 
hundred  pounds  to  &Ye  hundred  pounds,  and  then 
give  way  to  the  other  two  books  for  the  UniTor- 
sity,  it  were  a  princely  work.  And  I  would  make 
an  humble  suit  to  the  king,  and  desire  your  lord- 
ship to  join  in  it,  that  it  might  be  so.  God  ever 
preeerre  and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 
friend  and  faithful  servant, 

Fa.  YimuLAM,  CaDo. 
York  HoiiM,  tbii 
nth  of  Aafatt,  1018. 

I  have  written  to  my  Lord  Chamberlain,  being 
Chancellor  of  Oxford,  to  help  in  the  business. 


hath  been  yielded  tommumbtu  aimisj  by  a  medium 
of  seren  years.  If  the  king  be  pleased  to  grant 
me  this,  it  will  a  little  warm  the  hosour  he  hath 
giren  me;  and  I  shall  have  a  new  oeeasion  to  be 
as  I  erer  hays  been,  and  shall  be 

Your  lordship's  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  senrant, 

Fr.  Ybrvlam,  Cane. 
Yofk  RooM« 
Odobw  ftm  leis. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
M\  ^IRY  900J  Lord, 

Looking  for  matter  of  serrice,  I  hare  found  out 
a  suit  for  myself,  and  it  is  proper  for  me  more 
than  all  men,  because  it  is  within  the  accompt  of 
the  hanaper.  But  I  haye  made  a  law  to  myself, 
that  I  will  neyer  beg  any  thing,  which  shall  not 
bring  a  gain  to  the  king;  therefore,  my  suit  is  to 
farm  the  profits  of  the  alienations,  ]rielding  a 
thousand  pounds  a  year  more  to  the  long  £an 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  yrry  good  Lord, 

This  morning  Mr.  Attorney  came  to  me  and 
desired  of  me  many  writs  of  ne  txtat  rtgnum 
against  most  of  the  Dutch  merehants,  and  withal 
let  me  understand  that  there  was  a  disooTery  of 
an  infinite  transportation  of  gold  and  silrer  out 
of  this  realm,  by  the  said  Dutch  merchants, 
amounting  to  millions ;  and  that  Sir  John  Britten 
had  made  a  book  thereof,  and  presented  the  same 
to  his  majesty ;  and  further  that  his  mijesty  had 
directed  him  to  prosecute  the  same ;  and  had  also 
giren  to  Sir  Tliomas  Yavisor  the  forfeiture  of 
such  ten  of  them  as  he  should  choose. 

Hereupon,  I  thought  it  my  duty,  as  in  a  matter 
of  great  weight,  to  signify  to  his  majesty,  by  your 
lordship,  what  I  conceive. 

The  discoTcry  I  think  very  happy :  for,  if  it  be 
true,  it  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  his  majesty;  it 
will  also  content  his  people  much,  and  it  will 
demonstrate  also  that  Scotland  is  not  the  leech 
(as  some  discoorsere  say,)  but  the  Netherlanden 
Uiat  suck  the  realm  of  treasure ;  so  that  the  thing 
is  Tery  good. 

But,  two  things  I  must  represent  to  his  ma- 
jesty: the  first,  that  if  I  stay  merchants  from 
their  trading  by  this  writ,  I  must  do  it  either  ex 
officio^  or  by  special  warrant  from  his  majes^. 

If  ex  qfieioy  then  I  must  haye  more  than  a  bare 
surmise  to  grant  the  writ  upon,  so  as  I  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  grounds,  or  at  least  appear- 
ance of  proofii.  If  by  special  warrant,  then  I 
desire  to  receive  the  same.  The  other  is  that  I 
humbly  beseech  his  majesty  that  these  royal 
boughs  of  forfeiture  may  not  be  vintaged,  or 
cropped  by  private  suitore,  (considering  his  ma- 
jes^'s  state  as  it  is,)  but  that  Sir  Thomas  Yiva- 
sor  or  Sir  John  Brittain  may  have  a  bountiful  and 
gracious  reward  of  their  discovery,  but  not  the 
prime,  or  without  stint. 

In  sum,  I  would  wish  his  majesty  to  refer  the 
whole  business  and  carriage  of  the  same  for  his 
honour  and  profit  to  tbe  oommissionera  of  trea- 
sure, or  because  it  is  a  legal  forfeiture  to  mysel  f,  Mr. 
Chancellor,  Sir  Edwaid  Coke,  and  my  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  and  by  us  his  majee^  shall 
be  assured  to  know  the  best  cause  for  his  justice, 
hoMor,  and  profit,  and  that  he  soay  dispose  what 
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bounty  hiB  win*    Clod  offt  pranrro  tnd  protpof 
yoiu 

Your  lordship^s  most  obliged 
firiend  and  fatthfal  serranti 

Fr«  Vbbuaam,  Cttie. 


TO  THE  HABQUni  OF  BVCKIN OHAM. 

Mt  tset  oood  Lord, 

This  long  book  which  I  send  for  his  msjesty's 
signstore,  wss  upon  a  eonfeience  and  consalt 
yesternight,  (at  which  time  I  was  assisted  by  the 
two  chief  jastioes,  and  attended  by  the  surveyor, 
attorney,  and  receiver  of  the  court  of  wards.  Fleets 
wood,)  framed  and  allowed. 

It  is  long,  because  we  all  thought  fit  not  to 
piece  new  instmcdons  with  old  instructions,  but 
to  reduce  both  old  and  new  into  one  body  of  in- 
structions. I  do  not  see  that  of  the  articles,  which 
are  many,  any  could  have  been  spared.  They  are 
plain,  but  they  have  a  good  property,  that  they 
will  taks  tet  hold.  I  may  not  trouble  his  majesty 
with  choosing  some  of  them  in  particular,  when 
all  are  good,  only  I  think  fit  to  let  his  mijesty 
know  of  one,  which  is,  that  according  to  his  own 
directions,  the  oath  of  making  no  private  unlaw- 
ful profit  is  now  as  well  translated  to  the  master 
and  ofiicers  that  may  take,  as  to  the  parties  and 
suitors  that  may  give. 

It  little  becometh  me  to  possess  his  majesty 
that  this  will  be  to  his  majesty^s  benefit  ten 
thousands  yearly,  or  fifteen  thousands,  or  twenty 
thousands;  for  those  rattles  are  fitter  for  mounte- 
banks of  service  than  grave  counsellors.  But 
my  advices  (as  fhr  as  I  am  able  to  discern)  tend 
or  eitend  but  to  thus  much :  this  is  his  majesty's 
surest  and  easiest  may  for  his  most  good. 

Sir  Miles  Fleetwood,  who  both  now  and  hereto* 
fore,  hath  done  very  good  service  in  this,  meriteth 
to  be  particularly  from  your  lordship  encouraged : 
which  I  beseech  your  lordship  not  to  forget  God 
ever  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  fiuthful 

bouDden  friend  and  servant, 
Fi.  TnuLAM,  Cane 

Tiito4thor 
ir,161fL 


TO  THB  MARQUIS  OP  VUCKINOHAM. 

Mt  TtBT  OOOD  Lon>t 

I  send  his  majesty  a  volaoM  of  my  Lord  of 
Bangor's  and  my  Lord  Shefiteld,  whereof  I  spake 
when  I  left  his  mi^jes^  at  Theobald's.  His  ma- 
jesty mmj  bm  pleiised  at  his  own  good  time  and 
plsasiiis  to  east  his  eye  upon  it  Ipurposeatmy 
owing  to  London  to  confer  with  the  chief  justioe 
M  his  m^esty  appointed;  and  to  put  the  business 


of  the  pnrsuhrants  in  m  way,  which  I  think  will 
be  best  by  a  commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer ; 
for  the  9tBr  Chamber  (without  confession)  is  long 
seas.  I  should  advise  that  this  point  of  the 
pursuivants  vrere  not  single,  but  that  it  be  coupled 
in  the  oommissioB  with  the  offences  of  keepers 
of  prisons  hereabouts,  it  hath  a  great  affinity ;  for 
pursuivants  are  but  ambulatory  keepers,  and  it 
works  upon  the  same  party  (of  the  Papbts.)  And 
it  is  that  wherein  many  of  his  majesty's  and  the 
council'a  severe  charges  have  been  hitherto  un- 
fruitful :  and  it  doth  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  I 
have  some  other  reasons  for  it  But  of  this  it 
will  be  fittest  to  advertise  more  particularly  what 
I  have  resolved  of  on  advice,  upon  conference 
with  the  chief  justice.  I  am  wonderful  glad  to 
hear  of  the  king's  good  health.  God  preserve 
his  majesty  and  your  lordship.  I  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged 

friend  and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Vbrulam,  Cane. 
Barlmmhmy,  tblt  laai 

orini7,ieia. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  vert  ooon  Lord, 

I  think  it  my  duty  to  let  his  majesty  know 
what  I  find  In  this  cause  of  the  ore  tentu:  for  as 
his  majesty  hath  good  experience,  that  when  his 
business  comes  upon  the  stage,  I  carry  it  with 
strsngth  and  resolution,  so  in  the  proceedings,  I 
love  to  be  wary  and  considerate. 

I  wrote  to  your  lordship  by  my  last,  that  I 
hoped  by  the  care  I  had  taken,  the  business  would 
go  wsll,  but  without  that  care,  I  was  sure  it 
would  not  go  well :  this  I  meant,  because  I  had 
had  conference  with  the  two  chief  justices.  Sir 
Edward  Coke  being  present,  and  handled  the 
matter  so,  that  not  without  much  ado,  I  left 
both  the  chief  justices  firm  to  the  cause  and 
satiafied. 

But  calling  to  mind  that  in  the  main  business, 
notwithstanding  I  and  the  chief  justices  went  one 
way,  yet  the  day  was  not  good,  (and  I  should  be 
loath  to  see  mors  of  such  days,)  I  am  not  with- 
out some  apprehension;  for  though  we  have  Sir 
Edward  Coke  earnest  and  forward,  insomuch  as 
he  advised  the  ore  fontu,  before  I  knew  it  at 
Wansted,  and  now  bound  the  Dutchmen  over  to 
the  Star  Chamber,  before  I  was  made  privy; 
unto  both  which  proeeedinga,  I  did  nevertheless 
give  approbation :  yet  if  there  should  be  either 
the  major  part  6f  the  votes  the  other  way,  or  an> 
main  distraction,  though  we  bear  it  through,  I 
should  think  its  matter  full  of  inconvenience • 
but  that  which  gives  me  most  to  think,  is  the 
carriage  of  Mr.  Attorney,  which  sorteth  neithei 
with  the  business  nor  with  himself;  for  as  I  hear 
fimn  divers,  and  partly  peroeivsi  hs  is  &llsa  from 
H 
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earnest  to  be  cool  and  fidnt;  which  weakness,  if 
it  shoald  make  the  like  alteration  at  the  bar,  it 
might  oyerthrow  the  canse ;  all  the  remedy  which 
18  in  my  power,  is  by  the  advice  of  the  judges  to 
draw  some  other  of  the  learned  counsel  to  his 
help,  which  he,  I  know,  is  unwilling  with,  but 
that  is  all  one. 

This  I  thought  it  necessary  to  write,  lest  the 
\'ing  should  think  me  asleep,  and  because  I  know 
that  his  majesty's  judgment  is  far  better  than 
mine.  But  I,  for  my  part,  mean  to  go  on  roundly ; 
and  so  I  erer  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fb.  Vkrvlam,  Cane. 

CctolFer9tIi,l«19. 

If  the  king,  in  his  great  wisdom,  should  any 
ways  incline  to  hare  the  on  ienus  put  oflT,  then 
the  way  were  to  command  that  the  matter  of  the 
ore  tenua  should  be  giren  in  evidence,  by  way  of 
aggravation,  in  the  main  cause.  And  it  is  true, 
that  if  this  precursory  matter  goeth  well,  it 
giveth  great  entrance  into  the  main  cause ;  if  ill, 
contrariwise,  it  will  do  hurt  and  disadvantage  to 
the  main. 


TO  THB  M ABQUUI  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  vert  good  Lord, 

These  things  which  I  write  now  and  hereto- 
fore, in  this  cause,  I  do  not  write  so  as  any  can 
take  knowledge  that  I  write;  but  I  despateh 
things  ex  officio  here,  and  yet  think  it  fit,  inward- 
ly, to  advertise  the  king  what  doth  occur.  And 
I  do  assure  your  lordship,  that  if  I  did  serve  any 
king  whom  I  did  not  think  far  away  wiser  than 
myself,  I  would  not  write  in  the  midst  of  busi- 
ness, but  go  on  of  myself. 

This  morning,  notwithstanding  my  speech 
yesterday  with  the  duke,  he  delivered  this  letter 
enclosed,  and  I  having  cleared  the  room  of  all 
save  the  court  and  learned  counsel,  (whom 
I  required  to  stay,)  the  letter  was  read  a 
little  before  our  hour  of  sitting.  When  it 
was  read,  Mr.  Attorney  began  to  move  that 
my  lord  should  not  acknowledge  his  offences 
as  he  conceived  he  had  committed  them,  but 
as  they  were  charged;  and  some  of  the  lords 
speaking  to  that  point,  I  thought  fit  to  interrupt, 
and  divert  that  kind  of  question;  and  said, 
before  we  considered  of  the  extent  of  my  lord's 
submission,  we  were  first  to  consider  of  the 
extent  of  our  own  duty  and  power;  for  that  I 
conceived  it  was  neither  fit  for  us  to  stay  pro- 
needing,  nor  to  move  his  majesty  in  that,  which 
was  before  us  in  course  of  justice ;  unto  which, 
fbeing  once  propounded  by  me,)  all  the  lords 
and  the  rest,  and  voce  assented.  I  would  not  so 
mncn  as   ask   the    question  whether,  thongh 


we  proceed,  I  should  send  the  letter  to  his  ma- 
jesty, because  I  would  not  straiten  his  majesty  in 
any  thing. 

The  evidence  went  well,  (I  will  not  say  I 
sometimes  helped  it  as  far  as  was  fit  for  a  judge,) 
and  at  the  arising  of  the  court,  I  moved  their 
lordships  openly,  whether  they  wonld  not  con- 
tinue this  cause  from  day  to  day  till  it  were 
ended ;  which  they  thought  not  fit,  in  regard  of 
the  general  justice,  which  would  be  delayed  in 
all  courts :  yet  afWrwards  within  I  prevailed  so 
far,  as  we  have  appointed  to  sit  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  and  to  sit  by  eight  of  the 
clock,  and  so  to  despateh  it  before  the  king  come, 
if  we  can.  God  preserve  and  prosper  you.  I 
ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faitiiful  servant, 
Fr.  Yervlam,  Cane. 

This  SSd  of  October, 
Friday,  at  4  of  the 
o'clock,  1619. 


TO  THE  MABQUI8  OP  BUCKOfGHAlI. 

My  vert  eooD  Lord, 

I  do  not  love  to  interlope  by  writing  in  the 
midst  of  business;  but  because  his  majesty 
commanded  me  to  acquaint  him  with  any  occur- 
rence which  might  cross  the  way,  I  have  thought 
fit  to  let  his  majesty  know  what  hath  passed 
this  day. 

This  day,  (which  was  the  day  set  down,)  the 
great  cause  of  the  Dutehmen  was  entered  into. 
The  pleading  being  opened,  and  the  case  stated 
by  the  counsel,  the  counsel  of  the  defendante 
made  m  motion  to  have  certain  examinations 
taken,  concerning  the  old  defendante  suppres- 
sed, because  they  were  taken  since  the  last 
hearing. 

I  set  the  business  in  a  good  way,  and  showed 
they  were  but  supplemental,  and  that  at  the  last 
hearing,  there  were  some  things  extrajudicial 
alleged,  ad  infimandum  eonaeierdiam  judicU^  and 
therefore  there  was  more  reason  these  should  be 
used,  ad  informandum  eonddeniiam  judieu^  and 
that  there  was  order  for  it.  The  order  was 
read,  and  approved  by  both  the  court  and  the 
defendant's  own  counsel;  but  it  was  alleged, 
that  the  order  was  not  entered  time  enough, 
whereby  the  defendante  might  likewise  examine, 
wherein  certeinly  there  was  some  slip  or  forget- 
fulness  in  Mr.  Attorney,  or  Britten,  that  followed 
it,  which  I  wish  had  been  otherwise,  yet  it  went 
fair  out  of  the  court. 

But  after  dinner  my  lords  were  troubled  with 
it,  and  after  much  dispute,  we  have  agreed  to 
confer  silently,  and  Mine  ttrtpiiu  txMnorrow,  and 
set  all  straight,  calling  the  judges  and  the  learned 
counsel,  with  whom  I  have  spoken  this  evening,  1 
think  to  good  purpose.  Fot  in  good  fidth  I  am  fiiin 
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to  be  gamiRwi  ommw^,  as  Su  Paal  saith,  to  set  for- 
ward his  miyesty^s  senriee. 

I  discern  a  kind  of  inclination  to  take  hold  of 
■11  accidents  to  put  off  the  caasCf  whereonto 
neither  I  shall  give  way,  nor  I  hope  his  majesty; 
to-morrow,  if  cause  be,  I  shall  write  more,  bat 
I  hope  all  shall  be  well.  I  erer  rest 
'^  jor  lordship's  most  obliged 

friend  and  £adthful  senrant, 
Fb.  Ykrulam,  Cane. 
Friday  alfltt,  IQlli  November,  1619. 


TO  THB  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAIC 

Mt  TcaT  eooo  Loan, 

I  have  ccmferred  with  Sir  Lyonel  Cranfield, 
according  to  his  majesty's  specisd  commandment, 
tooching  two  points  of  yalue,  for  the  advance- 
ment (the  one  present,  the  other  speedy)  of  his 
majesty's  revenoe. 

The  first  is  of  the  corans,  to  restore  the  imposi- 
tion of  fiye  shillings  and  sixpence,  laid  in  the  late 
queen's  time,  and  drawn  down  unduly,  to  serve 
private  turns,  to  three  shillings  and  four  pence, 
which  will  amount  to  above  three  thousand  pounds 
yeariy  increase. 

The  oiher  is  of  the  tobacco,  for  which  there  is 
offered  two  thousand  pounds  increase  yearly,  to 
begin  at  Bfichaelmas  next,  as  it  now  is,  and  three 
thousand  pounds  increase  if  the  plantations  of 
tobacco  here  within  land  be  restrained. 

I  approve,  in  mine  own  judgrment,  both  propo- 
sition, with  these  cautions :  That  for  the  first, 
the  fanners  of  the  corans  do,  by  instrument  under 
their  seal,  relinquish  to  the  king  all  their  claim 
thereto,  by  any  general  words  of  their  patent. 
And  for  the  second,  that  the  bargain  be  concluded 
and  made  before  the  proclamation  go  forth ;  where- 
in, perhaps,  there  will  occur  some  doubt  in  law, 
because  it  rsstraineth  the  subject  in  the  employ- 
ment of  his  freehold  at  his  liberty.  But  being  so 
many  ways  pro  hono  pubHeo^  I  think  it  good 
enough. 

His  majesty  may,  therefore,  be  pleased  to  write 
his  letter  to  the  oommissioners  of  the  treasury, 
signifying  his  majesty's  pleasure  directly  in  both 
pobts,  to  have  thrai  done,  and  leaving  to  us  the 
consideration  de  modo.  God  ever  prosper  you. 
I  rpst  yonr  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  VtBULAii,  Cane. 

1 1010. 


business  of  your  majesty's  attorney-general,  both 
for  the  satisfying  your  own  honour,  as  also  ^or 
calling  in  the  late  exorbitant  charter  of  the  city  ; 
which  are  the  two  ends,  as  we  conceive,  that  your 
majesty  proposed  unto  yourself. 

To  effect  both  which,  we  humbly  presume  to 
present  thus  much  unto  your  majesty  as  our  opi- 
nion. First,  That  an  information  be  put  into  the 
Star  Chamber,  as  we  formerly  advised,  against 
your  attorney  as  delinquent,  against  tiie  mayor, 
&c.,  as  interested,  and  against  the  recorder  also 
mixedly  with  some  touch  of  charge. 

That  the  submission  by  letter  offered  by  Mr. 
Attorney  is  no  way  satisfactory  for  your  majesty's 
honour,  but  is  to  be  of  record  by  way  of  answer, 
and  deduced  to  more  particulars. 

That  any  submission  or  surrender  of  the  patents 
by  the  city  should  be  also  of  record  in  their  an- 
swer ;  and  no  other  can  be  received  with  your 
majesty's  honour,  but  by  answer  in  court:  the 
same  to  come  merely  of  themselves,  without  any 
motion  on  your  majesty's  behalf,  directly  or  in- 
directly ;  which  being  done  in  this  form,  it  will 
be  afterwards  in  your  majesty's  choice  and  plea- 
sure to  use  mercy,  and  to  suspend. any  fiurther 
proceedings  against  your  attorney. 

That  it  is  of  necessity,  as  well  for  the  putting 
in  of  this  information,  as  for  your  majesty's  other 
urgent  and  public  services  in  that  and  other 
courts,  to  have  a  sequestration  presently  of  your 
attorney,  and  a  provisional  commission  to  some 
other,  during  your  majesty's  pleasure,  to  execute 
that  charge:  for  both  which  instruments  legal 
shall  be  provided  as  soon  as  your  majesty's  plea, 
sure  is  known.  To  which  we  humbly  and  duti- 
fully submit  our  advice  and  opinion,  beseeching 
God  to  bless  your  majesty's  sacred  person  with 
continuance  and  increase  of  much  health  and  hap- 
piness. Wherewith,  humbly  kissing  your  royal 
hands,  we  rest 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and 
faithful  subjects  and  servants. 
Fa.  ViBULAM«  Cane 
Robert  Nauntoit, 
Jul.  CjiSAB, 
T.  Arundbl, 
Gbo.  Calvbbt,  t 

Edw.  Coke  ' 


TO  THB  KINO. 


▲t 


It  mat  flbasb  tovb  most  bxoellbiit  Majestt, 

Aeoording  to  your  commandment,  we  met  to- 
gether yeetmday  at  Whitehall,  and  there  consulted 
what  eomrte  were  fittest  to  be  taken  now  in  this 


I  voar  mtJeety'e  peleee  at 

Wbttehal!,JttBel6,ief:0. 


TO  THB  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM 

Mt  vest  €K)oo  Lord, 

I  have  lately  certified  his  majesty  on  the  behalf 
of  Sir  George  Chaworth,  by  Secretary  Calvert, 
touching  the  place  of  a  remembrancer  in  the 
Chancery  for  setting  down  of  causes.  And  be- 
cause the  gentleman  telletb  me  the  king  thought 
my  certificate  a  little  doubtful,  ho  desired  me  to 
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irri'e  to  yoar  lordship,  toacbhig  mj  approbation 
more  plainly.  It  is  tme  that  I  eonoeive  it  to  be 
a  good  business,  and  will  be  foit  the  serrioe  of  the 
eonrt  and  ease  of  the  subject ;  I  will  look  it  shall 
be  aceompanied  witii  good  eantions. 

We  mflle  orer  bnsiness  here  in  council  apace, 
and  I  tiiink  to  reasonable  good  purpose.  By  my 
next  I  will  write  of  some  fit  partieulais.  I  erer 
rest 

Yow  most  obliged  friend  and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  YsRirLAM,  Cane. 
SI  June,  lOW. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

JHy  tiry  good  Lord, 

Yesterday  I  called  unto  us  the  two  chief  justices 
and  Seijeant  Crew  about  the  Parliament  business. 
To  call  more  judges  I  thought  not  good,  it  would 
be  little  to  assistance,  much  to  secrecy :  tiie  dis- 
tribution of  the  business  we  made  was  into  four 
parts. 

First,  The  perusing  of  the  former  grieranee, 
and  of  things  of  like  nature  which  haye  come  in 
since. 

Secondly,  The  consideration  of  a  proclamation 
with  the  clauses  thereof,  especially  touching  eleo- 
tions,  which  clauses,  nevertheless,  we  are  of  opi- 
nion, should  be  rather  monitory  than  exclnsire. 

Thirdly,  The  inclusive :  tlmt  is  to  say,  what 
persons  were  fit  to  be  of  the  House,  tending  to 
make  asuflident  and  well  composed  House  of  the 
ablest  men  of  the  kingdom,  fit  to  be  advised  with 
Mrta  ardua  rtgni^  as  the  style  of  the  writs  goeth, 
according  to  the  pure  and  tme  institution  of  a 
Pariiament ;  and  of  the  means  to  place  such  per^ 
sons  without  novelty  or  much  observation.  For 
this  purpose  we  made  some  lists  of  names  of  the 
prime  counsellors,  and  principal  statesmen  or 
courtiers,  of  the  gravest  or  wisest  lawyers,  of 
the  most  respect^  and  best  tempered  knights 
and  gentlemen  of  the  county.  And  here  obiter 
we  did  not  forget  to  consider  who  were  the 
botUefeui  of  the  last  session,  how  many  of  them 
are  dead,  how  many  reduced,  and  how  many 
remain.  Mid  what  was  fit  to  be  done  concerning 
them. 

Fourthly,  The  having  ready  of  some  eommon- 
wealth  bills  that  may  add  respect  and  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  king's  care ;  not  wooing  bills  to 
make  the  king  and  his  graces  cheap,  but  good 
matter  to  set  them  on  work,  that  an  empty  stomach 
do  not  feed  upon  humour. 

Of  these  four  points,  that  which  concemeth 
persons  is  not  so  fit  to  be  communicated  with  the 
council  table,  but  to  be  kept  vrithin  fewer  hands. 
The  other  three  may  when  they  are  ripe. 

Meanwhile  I  thought  good  to  give  his  majesty 
an  aooount  what  is  done,  and  in  doing,  humbly 
eraving  his  direction  if  any  thing  be  to  be  altered 


or  added,  thoagfa  it  may  be  enwwilvea  shall  have 
second  thoughts,  this  being  but  the  rssult  of  oar 
first  meeting. 

The  state  of  his  mafesty's  trsasttrs  still  maketh 
me  sad  $  and  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  at  TheolMild*s 
to  report  it,  or  that  it  was  not  done  by  my  fellow : 
it  is  most  necessarily  we  do  it  faithfully  sind  freely. 
For  to  flatter  in  this  were  to  betray  his  majesty 
with  a  kiss.  I  humbly  pray  his  majesty  to  think 
of  my  former  counsel,  and  this  I  will  promise,  that 
whomsoever  his  majesty  shall  make  treasurer,  if 
his  majesty  shall  direct  him  to  have  relation  to 
my  advice,  I  will  continue  the  same  care  and 
advice  I  do  now,  and  much  more  cheerfully  when 
I  shall  perceive  that  my  propositions  shall  not  be 
literm  taiptm  in  glade. 

Meanwhile,  to  keep  the  commission  hi  doing 
of  somewhat  worth  the  doing,  it  may  please  his 
majesty  to  take  knowledge  that,  upon  our  report, 
we  had  agreed  to  make  remonstrance  to  him,  that 
we  thought  Ireland  might  Tif  his  majesty  leave  it 
to  OUT  care)  be  brought  by  divers  good  expedients 
to  bear  their  own  charge;  and,  therefore,  his 
majesty  may  be  pleased,  by  his  eommandment, 
to  set  us  in  hand  with  it  out  of  hand.  God  ever 
prosper  yon. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 
friend  and  firithfol  servant, 
Fr.  Yerulam,  Cane. 

October  7,1010. 


TO  Sm  BBNET  WOTTON. 

Mt  very  good  Cousin,  ' 

Tlie  letter  which  I  received  from  your  lordship 
upon  your  going  to  sea  was  more  than  a  compen- 
sation for  any  former  omission;  and  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  entertain  a  correspondence  with  yon 
in  both  kinds  which  you  write  of:  for  the  latter, 
I  am  now  ready  for  yon,  having  sent  yon  some 
ore  of  that  mine.  I  thank  you  for  your  ftvours 
to  Mr.  Meautys,  and  I  pray  continue  the  same. 
So,  wishing  you  out  of  your  honourable  exUsy 
and  placed  in  a  better  orb,  I  rest 

Your  lordship*s  afiectionata  kinmnan 
and  assured  friend, 

Fr.  Yerulam,  Cane. 
York  Howe,  Oetober  10,  lOM. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
My  very  good  Lord, 

I  send  his  majesty  a  form  of  a  proclamation^ 
for  the  Parliament,  which  I  tiiought  fit  to  offer 

Ai  In  oar  princely  JndinMnt,  we  hold  notainf  nor*  worthy 
of  a  Chrtetten  nonareh  thnn  the  ooneenrttiMi  of  poneo  nt 
honeaadnbnMdi  wkerehy  cfltekm  ofCliriettaa  blood  nd 
other  calamitlee  of  war  are  avoided  i  Wade  li  kept  open  s  laws 
and  JufUee  retain  their  doe  vlgoor  and  play  t  arte  and  edenect 
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iwtt»hbii^tity*t  pefOMl  before  I  eequafaitad 
tiieeoQiieel. 
Fer  tlwf  pert  wldeh  eoaeernetfa  the  foreign 
his  mt^mtf  will  graeionsly  oentider 


ra  la«ku«flD6i  Willi  tazflf  tad  ta1lafeM]i4 


lih|«*tf« 


bifliiiM  otbM  bMelkt  Mdoan4  lo  the  tut*  of  a  commonweal : 
OT  te  onr  pimctlee,  we  lappoie  there  hath  heen  teldom  any 
kiif  that  kafh  gtrw  mmn  expreai  teetlmonlefl  and  real 
fladipa  9t  lUi  dealN  to  have  paaee  eooeenred  than  we  have 
4dm  in  tlie  wliole  oooree  of  onr  legiment. 

Fbr  neither  have  we,  fbr  tliat  which  eoneerni  onneWee, 
feeea  ready  loapprahaid  er  embrace  any  oecaaiona  or  oppor^ 
I— Hlw  of  milrinf  war  npon  onr  neifhbottrai  neither  have 
wa  oaitted*  fbr  that  which  may  concern  the  eutee  abroad, 
ay  food  oiBce  or  royal  endearour,  (br  the  qnenchlnf  of  the 
■partre  of  tionblea  and  dieeerdi  in  toreigw  parte.  Wherehi, 
■e  w«  have  been  ahraye  ready  and  willtaff,  eo  we  wish  that 
w«  had  been  always  aa  happy  and  preTalUag  hi  oar  advices 
iad  cooBsele  that  tended  to  that  end. 

Aed  yat  dn  we  net  fbrgel  that  God  hath  pot  into  onr  hands 
a  aoepire  over  popnlone  and  warlike  nations,  which  mifht 
have  Bsoved  ns  to  second  the  alTection  and  disposition  of  our 
people,  and  lo  have  wroofht  upon  it,  (br  onr  own  ambition, 
Vwn  had  been  ao  nrinded.  Bat  H  hath  snfleed  onto  oe  lo 
aaak  a  traa  and  aeC  swellinf  greatneee  in  the  plaacations  and 
improvements  of  sach  part  of  our  dominions  as  have  in 
ftmer  timea  been  mon  desolate  and  uncivil,  and  In  the 
■minmininf  of  nil  our  levflng  subjects  ta  feneral,  fa  Iraaqnil- 
Hlf  and  aecurity,  and  the  ether  eondhione  of  good  fovem- 
aent  and  happy  timee.  But  amongst  other  demonstrations 
of  ov  eonaiaat  purpose  and  provident  care  to  mainuln  peace, 
them  was  never  sneh  atrial,  nor  so  apparent  to  the  world  (as 
In  a  ibeaire)  an  onr  peieieiing  in  the  eame  resolution,  since 
Um  tiflBo  that  our  dear  son-in-law  was  elected  and  accepted 
King  of  Bohemia ;  by  how  much  the  motives  tending  to  shake 
and  ossnll  onr  said  resolution  were  tlm  more  forcible.  For 
neither  did  the  glory  of  having  our  deareet  daughter  and  son- 
inh4aw  to  wear  a  crown*  nor  the  extreme  alacrity  of  our 
people  devoted  to  that  cause,  nor  the  represenutlons,  which 
might  be  eel  before  ne  of  dangers,  (if  we  should  suifor  aparty 
hi  Chrlsl•ndoa^  held  commonly  adverse  and  iU  aflbeted  to 
our  state  and  government,  lo  gatlier  Airther  reputation  and 
sirengtIO  transport  us  to  entv  into  an  auxiliary  war  in  proee- 
entton  of  itatqnanrel  s  but,  eontrarlwiee,  llndfaigthe  jneUce  of 
the  cnnee  not  ao  clear  an  that  we  could  be  preeently  therein 
satisfled,  and  weighing  with  ourselves  likewise,  that  if  tlie 
kingdom  of  Bohemia  had  continued  in  tlie  houee  of  Austria ; 
ysl,nevenbeleos,  the  balaace  of  Christendom  had  stood  hi 
no  othsr  son  than  it  had  done  for  many  years  before  without 
incrense  of  party ;  and  chiefly  fearing  that  the  wars  hi  those 
parts  of  Germany,  which  have  been  hhherto  the  bulwark  of 
ClilBiendum  afttnsi  the  approaches  of  the  Turk,  might,  by 
,  aMure  and  let  la  the  common 


enemy,  we  did  abetain  to  declare,  or  engage  ourselvee  in  that 
war,  iad  were  eontented  only  to  give  permission  to  the  am- 
haandor  of  o«  eoninlnw,  to  dmw  some  voinntary  helpe  of 
mea  and  money  from  our  eubjects,  behig  a  matter  that 
violaied  no  treaty,  and  could  not  be  denied  hi  case  of  so  near 
a  eo^Juneclon. 

Bm,  wfeUe  wn  eoniahMd  ouinelvee  to  this  moderation,  we 
And  the  event  of  war  hath  much  altered  the  case,  by  the  late 
Invasioii  of  the  Palathwte,  whereby  (howsoever  under  the 
pvclenee  of  a  divershm)  we  And  our  son,  in  foet,  ezpulsed  in 
party  and  in  danger  to  be  totally  diepoeeeeeed  of  his  ancient 
InherHnnee  and  paulnwny,  so  long  continued  In  thnt  noMe 
!faM|  whereof  we  cannot  but  highly  resent,  if  it  should  be 
alienated  and  ravished  from  hhn  hi  our  thnes,and  to  the  pro* 
Jndice  of  our  graadcMldfan  and  Ihie  foyal.  Neither  can  we 
Uiiak  H  aafe  for  us,  ta  reason  of  sute,  that  the  county  Pala- 
ifaw,  carrying  with  itself  an  electorate,  and  having  been  so 
long  ta  the  hands  of  princes  of  our  religion,  and  no  way  de- 
pending upon  the  houee  of  Austris,  should  now  become  at  the 
disposing  of  that  boneei  being  a  antiar,  that  todeed  might 
aker  the  balance  of  C^rietendom  imporUntly,to  the  weaken- 
ing of  our  etate,  and  the  esute  of  onr  beet  friends  and  con- 

Wherafore,  finding  a  eonenrrenee  of  reaeone  and  respects 

ef  religion,  nature,  honour,  and  esute,  all  of  them  inducing 

ns  m  nowise  to  endure  so  great  an  alteration,  we  are  received 
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how  easy  it  ie  for  me  to  mistake,  or  not  to  attain, 
which  his  majesty  in  his  wisdom  will  pardont 
ooneety  and  direct* 
For  that  pait  toaehing  the  elections,  I  hare 

to  eaiploy  ike  uwermuat  of  our  foreee  and  menne  to  recover 
and  reeettls  the  said  Palatinate  to  our  son  and  our  descendants, 
parpostag,  neverthelees,  aceordtag  to  our  former  tacltaation 
so  well  grounded,  not  altogether  to  fotermh  (If  the  occasions 
give  ns  leave)  the  treaties  of  peace  and  accord,  which  w« 
have  already  begun,  and  whereof  the  comiag  on  of  the  wtatei^ 
and  the  counterpoise  of  the  actioos  of  war,  hitherto  may  givt 
us  as  yet  some  appearance  of  hope. 

Ihit,  forasmuch  as  it  wsre  great  improvidence  to  depend 
upon  the  succees  of  such  treaties,  and  therefore  good  policy 
reiiaires  that  we  should  be  prepared  for  a  war,  which  we 
tatend  for  the  recovery  and  assuring  of  the  said  Palatinate, 
with  the  dependencies,  (a  design  of  no  small  charge  and  difli- 
calty,the  strength  and  coi^onctures  of  the  adverse  party  con- 
sideredO  we  have  thought  good  to  uke  tato  our  princely  and 
serious  consideration  (and  that  with  speed)  all  things  that 
may  have  relation  to  such  a  desigament ;  amongst  which  we 
hold  nothing  more  necessary  than  to  confer  and  advise  with 
the  common  council  of  our  ktagdom,upon  this  so  important  a 
subject. 

For  although  the  maktog  of  war  or  peace  be  a  secret  of 
empire,  and  a  thtog  properly  belongtag  to  oar  high  prerogn* 
live  royal  and  impertal  power ;  yet,  nevertheless,  ta  causes  of 
that  nnture,  which  we  shall  thtok  St  not  to  reserve,  but  to 

nmnnicate,  we  ahall  ever  think  ourselvee  much  assisled 
and  strengtiienau  oy  the  ikithAil  advice  and  general  assent 
of  our  lovtag  subjecv* 

Moreover,  nu  nwn  is  so  Ignorant  as  to  e^kiiect  that  wa 
should  be  any  ways  able  (UMneys  bsteg  the  sioewe  of  war) 
to  enter  tate  the  list  against  so  great  potentates,  without 
some  large  and  bountifUl  help  of  treasure  from  our  people,  aa 
wen  tewards  the  matatenanee  of  the  war  as  towards  the 
relief  of  our  crown  and  eetate.  And  this  tho  rather,  for  that 
we  have  now,  by  the  space  of  foil  ten  years  (a  thing  unheard 
of  ta  late  timee)  sulwisted  by  our  own  means,  without  betag 
chargeable  te  our  people,  otherwlee  than  by  some  voluntary 
gifts  of  some  particnlars ;  which,  though  ta  total  amounting 
to  no  great  matter,  we  thankfully  acknowledge  at  their 
hands :  but  as,  while  the  aflkirs  abroad  were  ta  greater  calm, 
we  dM  content  ourselvee  to  recover  our  wanta  by  provident 
retrenchment  of  charge,  and  honourable  improvement  of  our 
own,  thinktag  te  wear  them  out  without  troubling  our  peopta  i 
so,  in  such  a  sUte  of  (Christendom,  as  seemeth  now  to  Imng 
over  our  heade,  we  durst  no  longer  rely  upon  thoee  slow 
resMdiee,  but  thought  neceeeary  (aceordtag  to  the  ancient 
course  of  our  progenitors)  to  resort  to  the  good  aibctlons  and 
aids  of  our  loving  subjecte. 

Upon  thoee  eoneideratlone,  and  for  that  also  ta  respect  of 
so  long  totermisskm  of  a  Parliament,  tho  timee  may  hava 
talroduced  some  things  fit  to  be  reformed,  either  by  new 
laws,  or  by  the  moderate  deeires  of  our  loving  subjects,  dull- 
folly  intimated  unto  us,  (whersta  we  shall  ever  be  no  leea 
ready  to  give  them  all  gracloaa  satlsfoctlon  thnn  their  own 
hearte  can  desire,)  we  have  received,  by  the  advice  of  our 
privy  council,  to  hold  a  ParUnment  at  our  city  of  Westmin- 
ster. 

And  because,  as  wen  this  great  cause,  (there  to  be  handled 
amongst  the  rest,  and  to  be  weighed  by  the  beam  of  the  Iting- 
dom,)  as  also  the  true  and  ancient  Institotion  of  Parltamenty 
do  require  the  Lower  Houee  (»t  this  time  if  ever)  to  be  com 
pounded  of  the  graved,  aUeet,  and  worthiest  members  that 
may  be  found :  we  do  hereby,  out  of  the  care  of  the  common 
good,  wherein  themeelves  are  participant,  (without  all  prcju 
dice  to  the  freedom  of  elections^  admonisb  all  our  loving 
sul{Jecte  (that  have  votes  ta  the  electione  of  knights  and 
bargeeees)  of  these  fow  potau  following. 

First,  That  they  cast  their  eyes  upon  the  worthiest  msn  of 
an  sorts,  knighte  and  gentlemen,  that  are  llghu  and  guidee  ta 
their  countriee,  experienced  Parilament  men,  wise  and  dia- 
creet  statesmen,  that  have  been  practised  ta  puMie  aflkin, 
whetlier  at  home  or  abroad  i  grave  and  eminent  tawyera, 
substanttal  citlsens  and  burgeeees,  and  generaUy  such  as  aio 
tatsreeted  and  have  portion  to  the  estate. 

Secondly,  That  they  make  choice  of  such  as  are  well 
aflbcted  to  religkm,  whhout  decltatag  either  on  the  one  hand 
b9 
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eommunicated  it  with  my  colleagaes.  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  the  two  chief  jistices,  and  Serjeant  Crew, 
who  approre  it  well ;  ind  we  are  all  of  opinion, 
ihat  it  is  not  good  to  have  it  more  peremptory, 
more  particular,  nor  more  sharp. 

We  are  thinking  of  some  eommonwealth  laws, 
amongst  which  I  woald  have  one  special  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  navy,  as  well  to  give  occasion 
to  publish  (to  his  majesty's  honour)  what  hath 
been  already  done;  as,  to  speak  plainly,  to  do 
your  lordship's  honour  in  the  second  place ;  and, 
besides,  it  is  agreeable  to  the  times.  God  erer 
prosper  yon. 

Your  lordship's  obliged  friend  and  faithful 
servant, 

Fr.  Vbrvlam,  Cane. 
October  ]8,  1090. 


TO  THE  MARQUIB  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  very  good  Lord, 

Your  lordship  will  pardon  me,  if,  partly  in  tiie 
freedom  of  adversity,  and  partly  of  former  friend- 
ship, (the  sparks  whereof  cannot  but  continue,) 
I  open  myself  to  your  lordship  and  desire  also 
your  lordship  to  open  yourself  to  me.  The  two 
last  acts  which  you  did  for  me,  in  procuring  the 
releasement  of  my  fine,  and  my  quietui  «t/,  I  ac- 
knowledge were  effects,  real  and  material,  of 
your  love  and  favour,  which,  as  to  my  knowledge, 
it  never  failed  me  in  my  prosperity;  so,  in  these 
two  things  it  seems  not  to  have  turned  with  the 
wheel.  But  the  extent  of  these  two  favours  is 
not  much  more  than  to  keep  me  from  persecution ; 
for  any  thing  further  which  might  tend  to  «Qy 
comfort  and  assistance,  as  I  cannot  say  to  myself 
that  your  lordship  hath  forsaken  me,  so  I  see  not 
the  effects  of  your  undeserved,  yea,  undesired 
professions  and  promises,  which,  being  made  to 
a  person  in  affliction,  hath  the  nature  after  a  sort 
of  vows.  But  that  which  most  of  all  makes  me 
doubt  of  a  change,  or  cooling  in  your  lordship's 
affection  towards  me,  is,  that  being  twice  now  at 
liOndon,  your  lordship  did  not  vouchsafe  to  see 
me,  though  by  messages  you  gave  me  hope  there- 
to bllndneti  and  rapenthloBi  or  on  tbe  other  band  to  •ehlsm 
or  tnrbalant  dbipoakion. 

Thirdly  and  lastly,  That  they  be  truly  eentlble,  not  to  db- 
value  or  disparace  the  Hooie  with  bankrupte  and  neceealtoat 
penona,  that  may  desire  lonf  Parllanienu  only  for  protec- 
tion ;  lawyers  of  mean  aecount  and  estimation ;  yoang  men 
Uiat  are  not  ripe  for  graTe  oonsulutlons  s  mean  dependenu 
upon  freat  persons,  that  may  be  thought  to  have  their  voices 
under  command,  and  such  like  obecure  and  Inferior  persons : 
so  that,  to  conclude,  we  may  have  tne  comfort  to  see  before 
us  the  very  (kee  of  a  sufflclent  and  well  composed  House,  such 
as  oiay  be  worthy  to  be  a  represenutive  of  the  third  esute 
uf  our  kingdom,  fit  to  noariah  a  loving  and  comfortable  meet- 
lug  bdtween  «s  and  our  people,  and  fit  to  be  a  noble  instru- 
luent,  under  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  and  our  princely 
rare  ani  power,  and  with  the  loving  conjunction  of  our  pre* 
lafs  and  peers,  for  the  settling  of  so  great  ajlklrs,  as.  are 
bf  Cisre  ejcpretsed. 


of,  and  the  latter  time  I  had  begged  it  of  you 
lordship. 

The  cause  of  change  may  either  be  in  myself 
or  your  lordship.  1  ought  first  to  examine  my- 
self, which  I  have  done;  and  God  is  my  witness, 
I  find  all  well,  and  that  I  have  approved  myself 
to  your  lordship  a  true  firiend,  both  in  the  watery 
trial  of  prosperity,  and  in  the  fiery  trial  of  ad- 
versity. If  your  lordship  take  any  insatisfaction 
touching  the  House,  I  humbly  pray  you,  think 
better  of  it;  for  that  motion  to  me  was  a  second 
sentence,  more  grievous  than  the  first,  as  things 
then  stood  and  do  yet  stand :  for  it  sentenced  me 
to  have  lost,  both  in  mine  own  opinion,  and  much 
more  in  the  opinion  of  others,  that  which  was 
saved  to  me,  almost  only,  in  the  former  sentence, 
and  which  was  more  dear  to  me  than  all  that 
which  was  taken  from  me,  which  is  your  lord- 
ship's love  and  favour:  for  had  it  not  been  for 
that  bitter  circumstance,  your  lordship  knows  that 
you  might  have  commanded  my  life  and  all  that 
is  mine.  But  surely  it  could  not  be  that,  nor  any 
thing  in  me,  which  wrought  the  change.  It  is 
likely,  on  the  other  part,  that  though  your  lord- 
ship, in  your  nature,  I  know  to  be  generous  and 
constant,  yet  I  being  now  become  out  of  sight,  and 
out  of  use,  your  lordship  having  a  flood  of  new 
friends,  and  your  ears  possessed  perhaps  by  such 
as  would  not  leave  room  for  an  old,  your  lordship 
may,  even  by  course  of  the  world  and  the  over- 
bearing of  others,  be  turned  from  me,  and  it  were 
almost  a  miracle  if  it  should  be  otherwise.  But 
yet,  because  your  lordship  may  still  have  so 
heroical  a  spirit  as  to  stand  out  all  these  violent 
assaults,  which  might  have  alienated  you  from 
your  friend,  my  humble  suit  to  your  lordship  is, 
that  remembering  your  former  friendship,  which 
began  with  your  beginning,  and  since  that  time 
haUi  never  failed  on  my  part,  your  lordship  would 
deal  clearly  with  me,  and  let  me  know  whether 
I  continue  in  your  favour  or  no ;  and  whether  in 
those  poor  requests,  which  I  may  yet  make  to  his 
majesty,  (whose  true  servant  I  ever  was  and  am,) 
for  the  tempering  of  my  misery,  I  may  presume 
to  use  your  lordship's  favour  and  help,  as  I  have 
done;  for  otherwise  it  were  a  kind  of  stupidness 
in  me,  and  a  great  trouble  also  to  your  lordship, 
for  me  not  to  discern  the  change,  for  your  lord- 
ship to  have  an  importuner,  instead  of  a  friend 
and  a  suitor.  Though,  howsoever,  if  your  lord- 
ship should  never  think  of  me  more,  yet  in  re- 
spect of  your  former  favours,  which  cannot  alto- 
gether be  made  void,  I  must  remain,  &c. 


TO  THE  MARQUIB  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

Though  I  returned  an  answer  to  your  lordship's 
last  honourable  and  kind  letter,  by  the  same  way 
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by  which  I  TeeeiTad  h,  yet  I  humbly  pray  yoar 
lovdship  to  gire  me  leave  to  add  theee  few  linee. 
My  loidf  M  God  abore  is  my  witneae,  that  I  ever 
hacfo  lopred  and  hononied  yoar  lordehip  aa  much, 
I  thinkf  aa  any  aon  of  Adam  can  love  or  honour 
any  thing  that  ia  a  snbjeet;  and  do  atill  continue 
in  aa  hearty  and  atrong  wishea  of  felicity  to  be 
heaped  and  fixed  upon  you  aa  erer :  and  ao  yet  I 
proteaty  that  at  thia  time,  aa  low  aa  I  am,  I  had 
lather  aojoum  the  reat  of  my  life  in  a  college  in 
Cambridge,  than  recover  a  good  fortune  bj  any 
other  than  yooraelf.  But  now,  to  recover  your- 
aelf  to  me,  Hf  I  have  you  not  already,)  or  to  eaae 
yoor  lordahip  in  any  buaineaa  of  mine,  wherein 
your  Imdahip  would  not  ao  fully  appear,  or  to  be 
made  partaker  of  your  favours  in  the  way  that 
you  like  beat,  I  would  use  any  man  who  were 
yoor  lofdahip'a  friend.  Secondly,  if  in  any  thing 
of  my  former  lettera  I  have  given  yoor  lordahip 
any  diataate,  either  by  the  atyle  of  them  or  any 
particalar  paaaage  in  them,  I  humbly  pray  your 
loidahip*a  benign  construction  and  pardon.  I 
fonfeaa  it  ia  my  fault,  though  yet  it  be  aome  hap- 
pineaa  to  me  withal,  that  I  many  times  forget  my 
adveiaity:  but  I  ahall  never  forget  to  be,  kc. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  ARUNDEL  AND  SURREY. 
MV  VBRT  GOOD  LoRD, 

I  waa  likely  to  have  had  the  fortune  of  Cajua 
Plinius  the  elder,  who  lost  his  life  by  trying  an 
experiment  about  the  burning  of  the  Mountain 
Vesuvius.  For  I  was  also  desirous  to  try  an  ex- 
periment or  two,  touching  the  conservation  and 
induration  of  bodies.  As  for  the  experiment 
itself,  it  succeeded  excellently  well ;  but  in  the 
journey  (between  London  and  Highgate,)  I  waa 
taken  with  such  a  fit  of  casting,  as  I  knew  not 
whether  it  were  the  stone,  or  some  surfeit,  or 
cold,  or  indeed  a  touch  of  them  all  three.  But 
when  I  came  to  your  lordship's  house,  I  was  not 
able  to  go  back,  and  therefore  was  forced  to  take 
up  my  lodging  here,  where  your  housekeeper  is 
very  careful  and  diligent  about  me,  which  I  assure 
myself  your  lordship  will  not  only  pardon  towards 
him,  but  think  the  better  of  him  for  it.  For  in- 
deed your  lordship's  house  was  happy  to  me; 
and  I  kiss  your  noble  hands  for  the  welcome 
which  I  am  sure  you  give  me  to  it,  &c. 

I  know  how  unfit  it  is  for  me  to  write  to  your 
lordship  with  any  other  hand  than  my  own ;  but, 
by  my  troth,  my  fingers  are  so  disjointed  with 
this  fit  of  sickness,  that  I  cannot  ateadily  hold  a  pen. 


LETTERS    FROM    BIRCH. 


MR.  FRANCIS  RACON  TO  SIR  JOHN  PUCKERING. 
LORD  KEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT  SEAL.* 

Mt  LoRD,*-It  ia  a  great  grrief  unto  me,  joined 
with  marvel,  that  her  majesty  should  retain  a 
hard  conceit  of  my  speeches  in  parliament.!  It 
might  pleaae  her  sacred  majesty  to  think  what 
my  end  should  be  in  those  speeches,  if  it  were 
not  duty,  and  duty  alone.  I  am  not  so  simple 
but  I  know  the  common  beaten  way  to  please. 
And  whereaa  popularity  hath  been  objected,  I 
muaa  what  care  1  ahould  take  to  please  many, 
that  take  a  courae  of  life  to  deal  with  few.  On 
the  other  aide,  her  majeaty's  grace  and  particular 
favour  towarda  me  hath  been  aoch,  as  I  esteem 
BO  worldly  thing  above  the  comfort  to  enjoy  it, 
except  it  be  the  conacience  to  deaerve  it.  But, 
if  tne  not  aeconding  of  aome  particular  person's 
opinion  ahall  be  preaumption,  and  to  differ  upon 

•  Bari.  MSS.  vol.  «a»  No.  110,  fbl. «. 

f  On  WedBoatey,  Uw  Ttta  of  Mareli,  IMl-l,  apon  tbe  Uitm 
■obtidlM  doMMMlad  of  Um  Room  of  Commont  $  to  which  be 
MMM«d,  hot  not  to  Um  paymont  of  them  under  ilx  years, 
•rftof  the  neeeteHlea  of  tlie  iwople,  the  danger  of  raiainf 
pabllB  dtoeontontinent,  and  the  aetting  of  an  evil  precedent 
agalnel  tbemMlvea  and  their  poeterity.  See  Sir  Simmona 
H'Ewes's  Joornala,  p.  409.  He  aat  in  that  parliament,  which 
BMC  November  10^  ISOt,  and  was  dissolved  10  AprU,  150S,  aa 
•m  of  tbo  taigbn  qf  tha  iMit  tot  Mlddhiei. 


the  manner  shall  be  to  impeach  the  end,  it  shall 
teach  my  devotion  not  to  exceed  wishes,  and 
those  in  silence.  Yet,  notwithstanding,  (to 
speak  vainly  as  in  grief,)  it  may  be  her  majesty 
hath  discouraged  as  good  a  heart  as  ever  looked 
toward  her  service,  and  as  void  of  self-love.  And 
so,  in  more  grief  than  I  can  well  express,  and 
much  more  than  I  can  well  dissemble,  I  leave 
your  lordship,  being  as  ever. 

Your  lordship's  entirely  devoted,  &c. 


TO  SIR  THOMAS   EOERTON,  LORD    KEEPER    Of 
THE  GREAT  SEAL.* 

It  mat  PLEASE  TOUR  LoRDSHlP, 

I  am  to  make  humble  complaint  to  your  lord- 
ahip of  some  hard  dealing  offered  me  by  one 
Sympson,  a  goldsmith,  a  man  noted  much,  aa  I 
have  heard,  for  extremities  and  stoutness  upon 
his  purse;  but  yet  I  could  scarcely  have  ima- 
gined he  would  have  dealt  either  so  dishonestly 

•  From  tbe  original  In  tbe  Hatfield  Collection  of  SutA 
Papers,  commonleated  to  me  by  the  ReT.  WlUiam  Mllrdh^ 
B.  D.«  and  intended  by  him  for  the  public  in  a  third  rolume  of 
tbe  collection  of  thoee  papers,  if  bis  death  bad  not  preveaiad 
blm  fh>m  eiecating  bia  deaif  n. 
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towards  myself,  or  so  contemptaonslj  towards 
her  majesty's  sendee.  For  this  Lombard  (pardon 
me,  I  most  hambly  pray  your  lordship,  if,  being 
admonished  by  the  street  he  dwells  in,  I  gtre 
him  that  name)  having  me  in  bond  for  three  hun- 
dred pounds  principal,  and  I  having  the  last  term 
confessed  the  action,  and  by  his  fall  and  direct 
consent,  respited  the  satisfaction  till  the  begin- 
ftiiig  of  this  term  to  come,  withont  erer  giving  me 
warning,  either  by  letter  or  message,  served  an 
;xecution  upon  me,  having  trained  me  at  such 
time  as  I  came  from  the  Tower,  where  Mr.  Waad 
can  witness,  we  attended  a  service  of  no  mean 
importance  ;*  neither  would  he  so  much  as  vouch- 
safe to  come  and  speak  with  me  to  take  any  order 
in  it,  though  I  sent  for  him  divers  times,  and  his 
house  was  just  by ;  handling  it  as  upon  a  despite, 
being  a  man  I  never  provoked  with  a  cross  word, 
no,  nor  with  many  delays.  He  would  have 
arged  it  to  have  had  me  in  prison;  which  he  had 
done,  had  not  Sheriff  More,  to  whom  I  sent, 
gently  recommended  me  to  a  handsome  house  in 
Coleman  street,  where  I  am.  Now,  because  he 
will  not  treat  with  me,  I  am  enforced  humbly  to 
desire  your  lordship  to  send  for  him  according  to 
your  place,  to  bring  him  to  some  reason ;  and  this 
forthwith,  because  I  continue  here  to  my  farther 
discredit  and  inconvenience,  and  the  trouble  of 
(he  gentleman  with  whom  I  am.  I  have  a  hun- 
dred pounds  lying  by  me,  which  he  may  have, 
and  the  rest  upon  some  reasonable  time  and  secu- 
rity, or,  if  need  be,  the  whole ;  but  with  ray  mofre 
trouble.  As  for  the  contempt  he  hath  offered,  in 
regard  her  majesty's  service  to  my  understanding, 
carrieth  a  privilege  eundo  et  redeundo  in  meaner 

*  It  Is  Mt  eMr  to  detennlne  what  this  Mirleo  wu ;  but  h 
■««mt  to  relate  to  the  examination  of  tome  prltoner ;  perhaps 
Edward  Squire,  executed  in  Norember,  1906,  for  poisdntof 
the  queen's  saddle ;  or  Valentine  Thomaa,  who  aeeased  the 
Kins  of  Seou  of  practices  agafaist  Queen  Elizabeth  {HUtori- 
eal  Fie»,  p.  178;]  or  one  Stanley,  concerning  whom  I  shall 
insert  here  passages  (Vora  two  M8.  lettera  of  John  Chamber- 
lain, Eeq^  to  his  friend,  Dudley  Carleton,  Esq.;  afterwarda 
ambassador  to  Venice,  the  United  Provinces,  and  France ; 
these  letters  being  part  of  a  very  large  collection,  firom  IflW 
to  1085,  which  I  transcribed  firom  the  originala.  «*One  Stan 
ley,"  says  Mr.  Chamberiain,  la  his  letter  dated  at  London, 
Sd  of  October,  1006,  **that  came  in  sixteen  days  over  land 
with  letters  out  of  Spain,  Is  lately  committed  to  the  Tower. 
He  was  very  earnest  to  have  prtrate  conference  with  her 
ni^esty,  pretending  matter  of  great  imporUnce,  which  he 
would  by  no  means  utter  to  anybody  else."  In  aaother 
letter,  dated  90th  of  November,  UOO^  Mr.  Chamberlain  ob- 
serves, that  on  **  the  day  that  they  looked  for  SUnley*s 
arraignment,  he  came  not  himself^  but  sent  his  forerunner, 
one  Squire,  that  had  been  an  under  purveyor  of  the  suble, 
who  being  in  Spain  was  dealt  withal  by  one  Walpole,  a 
Jesuit,  to  poison  the  queen  and  the  Earl  of  Essex ;  and  ae- 
eordingly  came  prepared  tato  England,  and  went  with  the 
•ari  hi  his  own  ship  the  last  Journey,  and  poisoned  the  arms 
or  handles  of  the  chair  he  used  to  sit  In,  with  a  confection  he 
had  received  of  the  Jesuit ;  as  likewise  he  had  done  the 
pummel  of  the  qneea's  saddle,  not  past  Ave  days  before  hie 
going  to  sea.  But,  because  nothing  succeeded  of  it,  the  priest 
thinking  h«  had  either  changed  his  purpose,  or  betrayed  It, 
gave  Sunley  Instructions  to  accuse  him  i  thereby  to  gee  him 
mora  credit,  and  to  be  revenged  of  Squire  for  brsaklng  pro* 
mine.  The  follow  confossed  the  whole  praetlee,  and,  as  It 
seemed,  died  very  penitent." 


causes,  much  more  in  mattsrt  of  this  nature, 
especially  in  persons  known  to  be  qualified  with 
that  place  and  employment,  which,  though  nn* 
worthy,  I  am  vouehsaibd,  I  enfoiee  nothing, 
thinking  I  have  done  my  part  when  I  have  made 
it  known,  and  so  leave  it  to  yowr  lordship^s 
honourable  consideration.  And,  so  with  signifi* 
cation  of  my  humble  duty,  Ac 


TO  SIR  ROBERT  CEaL,  SECRBTART  OP  8TATB.« 

It  may  plkass  tour  Hovour, 

I  humbly  pray  you  to  understand  how  badly  I 
have  been  used  by  tiie  enclosed,  being  a  copy  of 
a  letter  of  complaint  thereof,  which  I  have  written 
to  the  lord  keeper.  How  sensitive  you  are  of 
wrongs  offered  to  your  blood  in  my  particular  I 
have  had  not  long  since  experience.  But,  herein 
I  tliink  your  honour  will  be  doubly  sensitive,  in 
tenderness  also  of  the  indignity  to  lier  majesty's 
service ;  for  as  for  me,  Mr.  Sympson  might  have 
had  me  every  day  in  London;  and,  tiieiefore,  to 
belay  me  while  he  knew  I  came  from  the  Tower 
about  her  majesty's  special  service,  was  to  my 
understanding  very  bold.  And  two  days  before 
he  brags  he  forbore  me,  because  I  dined  with 
Sheriff'  More :  so  as  with  Mr.  Sympson,  exami- 
nations at  the  Tower  are  not  so  great  a  privilege, 
eundo  et  redeundo^  as  Sheriff*  More*s  dinner.  But 
this  complaint  I  make  in  daty;  and  to  that  end 
have  also  informed  my  Lord  of  Essex  thereof; 
for,  otherwise  his  punishment  will  do  me  no 
good. 

So,  with  signification  of  my  humble  duty,  I 
commend  your  honour  to  the  divine  preservation* 

At  your  honourable  command  particularly. 

Fa.  Bacor. 
From  Ooleman  street,  this 

Mth  of  September,  U98. 


TO  MR.  SECRBTART  CECIL.* 
It  MAT  PLIASK  YOUR  HoROtm, 

Because  we  live  in  an  age,  where  eveiy  man's 
imperfections  are  but  another's  fhble;  and  that 
diere  fell  oot  an  accident  in  the  Exchequer,  which 
I  know  not  how,  nor  how  soon  may  be  traduced, 
though  I  dare  trust  rumour  in  it,  except  it  be 
malicious,  or  extreme  partial ;  I  am  bold  now  to 
possess  your  honour,  as  one  that  ever  I  found 
careful  of  my  advancement,  and  yet  more  jealous 
of  my  wrongs,  with  the  truth  of  that  which  pass* 
ed;  deferring  my  farther  request,  until  I  may 
attend  your  honour :  and  so,  I  continue 
Your  honour's  very  bumble  and 

particularly  bounden, 

Fb«Baook» 
Graf's  Inn,  this 

S4th  of  April,  leOL 

« IVoM  tha  BatflsM  OeOeette. 
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TO  ROBERT,  LORD  CECIL.* 
It  mat  PLKAfll  TOVB  GOOD  L0BD8HIP, 

They  way  late  thanks  axe  erer  beat :  bnt  the 
Raaaoii  waa*  I  thooght  to  ha^e  aeen  year  lordahip 
are  thia;  howaoeTer,  I  ahall  Berer  forget  this 
jo«r  laat  faToar  amoogat  otheia ;  and  it  grieyeth 
me  not  a  little,  that  I  find  myself  of  no  nae  to 
aiich  an  honomable  and  kind  ihend. 

For  that  matter,  I  think  I  ahall  deaire  your 
aaaiatince  for  the  poniahment  of  the  contempt; 
not  that  I  woold  use  the  privilege  in  future  time, 
but  becanae  I  would  not  have  the  dignity  of  the 
king'a  aerrioe  prejudiced  in  my  inatance.  But, 
karein  I  will  be  ruled  by  your  lordahip. 

It  ia  fit  likewiae,  though  much  againat  my  mind, 
diat  I  let  your  lordahip  know,  that  I  ahall  not  be 
able  to  pay  the  money  within  the  time  by  your 
lordahip  undertaken,  which  was  a  fortnight 
Nay,  money  I  find  ao  hard  to  come  by  at  this 
time,  aa  I  thought  to  have  become  an  humble 
AUtor  to  your  honour  to  have  sustained  me  with 
yoor  credit  for  the  preaent  from  urgent  debta, 
with  taking  up  three  hundred  pounds  till  I  can 
pat  away  aome  land.  But,  I  am  ao  forward  with 
aome  aalea,  aa  thia  requeat  I  hope  1  may  forbear. 

For  my  aetata,  (beeauae  your  honour  hath  care 
jf  it,)  it  ia  thua:  I  ahall  be  able  with  aelling  the 
akirta  of  my  living  in  Hertlbrdshiref  to  preserve 
the  body,  and  to  leave  myself,  being  clearly  out 
af  debt,  and  having  aome  money  in  my  pocket, 
three  hundred  pounda  land  per  annum,  with  a  fair 
honae,  and  tiie  ground  well  timbered.  Thia  is 
BOW  my  labour. 

For  my  purpose  or  conrae,  I  deaire  to  meddle 
aa  little  as  I  can  in  the  king's  causes,  his  majeaty 
now  abounding  in  councO;  and  to  follow  my 
private  thrift  and  practice,  and  to  marry  with  some 
convenient  advancement.  For,  as  for  any  ambi- 
tion, I  do  asaore  your  honour,  mine  is  quenched. 
In  the  queen's  my  excellent  mistress's  time,  the 
4fu€rum  was  amall ;  her  service  was  a  kind  of 
freehold,  and  it  waa  a  more  solemn  time.  All 
Uiose  p<nnta  agreed  with  my  nature  and  judgment 
My  ambition  now  I  ahall  only  put  upon  my  pen, 
whereby  I  shall  be  able  to  maintain  memory  and 
merit  of  the  timee  auceeeding. 

Laatly,  for  thia  divulged  and  almoet  proetituted 
title  of  knighthood,  I  could,  without  charge,  by 
year  honour'a  mean,  be  content  to  have  it,  both 
becanae  of  thia  late  diagrace,  and  because  I  have 
three  new  knighta  in  my  meaa  in  Gray's  Inn  com- 
Biona ;  and  becanae  I  have  found  out  an  alderman'a 
daogfater^  &  handaome  maiden  to  my  liking.  So 
aa,  if  your  honoor  will  find  the  time,  I  will  come 
to  the  court  from  Gorhambury,  upon  any  warning. 


•  r^wB  dM  Bhtaeld  OoOMtkm. 

fOortemlmry. 

t  ProbftMjr  the  lady  wbom  be  afterward!  married,  Allee, 
Me  of  the  dattflrtera  and  eo>beln  of  Benedict  Barnbam,  Eeq., 
aMeraum  of  London.  She  fnnrived  ber  husband  abore 
tWMtyyean.    10  ^XenUSaM*  If  Dr.  HUNni  Rewlfy. 


How  my  aalea  go  forward,  year  lordahip  ahall. 
in  a  few  days,  hear ;  meanwhile,  if  you  will  not 
be  pleaaed  to  take  farther  day  with  thia  lewd  fel- 
low, I  hope  your  lordship  will  not  sufier  him  to 
take  any  part  of  the  penalty,  but  principal,  iat^ 
rest,  and  costs. 

So,  I  remain  your  lordahip's 

moat  bounden. 

Fa.  Bagov. 
SdJal7.10O3. 


TO  ROBERT,  LORD  CECIL. 

It  mat  pleask  toub  gooo  Loroship, 

In  answer  of  your  last  letter,  your  money  shall 
be  ready  before  your  day,  principal,  interest,  and 
costs  of  suit  So  the  sheriff  promised  when  I 
releaaed  errors ;  and  a  Jew  takea  no  more.  The 
rest  cannot  be  forgotten ;  for  I  cannot  forget  your 
lordship's  dum  memor  ipse  met:  and  if  there  have 
been  aHquid  nimis,  it  shall  be  amended.  And,  xc 
be  plain  with  your  lordship,  that  will  quicken  me 
now  which  slackened  me  before.  Then  I  thought 
you  might  have  had  more  use  of  me,  than  now,  I 
suppose,  you  are  like  to  have.  Not  bnt  I  think 
the  impediment  will  be  rather  in  my  mind  than 
in  the  matter  or  times.  But,  to  do  you  service,  I 
will  come  out  of  my  religion  at  any  time. 

For  my  knighthood,*  I  wish  the  manner  might 
be  auch  aa  might  grace  me,  since  the  matter  will 
not :  I  mean,  that  I  might  not  be  merely  grega- 
rioua  in  a  troop.  The  coronation  is  at  hand.  It 
may  pleaae  your  lordship  to  let  me  hear  from  you 
speedily.    So  I  continue 

Your  lordship's  ever  much  bounden. 
Fa.  Bacon. 
From  Gorbambory,  tMe  16tb  of  Jnly,  1601. 


THE    BE6INNUI6  OF  A  LETTER  IMMEDUTELT 
AFTER  MY  LORD  TREASURER'Bf  DECEASE^ 

It  may  plbasb  your  Majesty  : 

If  I  shall  aeem,  in  these  few  linea,  to  writr 
majora  quam  pro  foriuna^  it  may  pleaae  your  ma* 
jesty  to  take  it  to  be  an  effect,  not  of  presumption, 
but  of  affection.  For,  of  the  one  I  waa  never 
noted ;  and  for  the  other,  I  could  never  ahow  it 
hitherto  to  the  full,  being  aa  a  hawk  tied  to  an- 
other's fist,  that  might  aometimea  bait  and  proffer, 
but  could  never  fly.  And,  therefore,  if,  aa  it  waa 
aaid  to  one  that  spoke  great  words,  Amiee^  verha 
tua  detiderant  eivitaitm^i  so  your  majeaty  aay  to 
me,  **  Bacon,  your  words  require  a  place  to  apeak 
them ;"  I  must  answer,  that  place,  or  not  place,  ia 
in  yoor  majeaty  to  add  or  refrain :  and,  tfiough  I 
never  grow  eager  but  to  ••••**,  yet  your  ma* 
jesty 

*He  waa  knlfbted  at  Wbiteball,  July  S3,  IMS. 
f  Robert,  Earl  of  BaUabary,  wbo  died  S4tb  of  May,  I6I1 
t  Tbe  diaiifbt  of  tbia  limiarfect  latter  la  writtea  chiefly  to 
Greek  cbaractere. 
(Theee  words  of  Tbeinktoelea  are  elted  llk^wlBe  by  Lord 
9Xamnd9tklMb9akD9JimgmtmHtf 
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TO  THE  KINO,  niMEDUTELT  AFTER  THE  LORD 
TREASURER'S  DEATH. 

It  mat  PL1A8I  TOUR  KXCELLCMT  MAJBgTTf 

I  cannot  but  endeavoar  to  merit,  eonsiderio^ 
your  preyeating  graces,  which  is  the  occasion  of 
these  few  lines. 

Your  majesty  hadi  lost  a  great  subject  and  a 
great  servant  But,  if  I  should  praise  hicn  in 
propriety,  I  should  say  that  he  was  a  fit  man  to 
keep  things  from  growing  worse ;  but  no  Tery  fit 
man  to  reduce  things  to  be  much  better.  For  he 
loved  to  have  the  eyes  of  all  Israel  a  little  too 
much  on  himself,  and  to  have  all  business  still 
under  the  hammer,  and,  like  clay  in  the  hands  of 
the  potter,  to  mould  it  as  he  thought  good ;  so  that 
he  was  more  in  operatione  than  in  opert.  And, 
though  he  had  fine  passages  of  action,  yet  the 
real  conclusions  came  slowly  on.  So  that,  al- 
though your  majesty  hath  grave  counsellors  and 
worthy  persons  left,  yet  you  do,  as  it  were,  turn  a 
leaf  wherein,  if  your  majesty  shall  give  a  frame 
and  constitution  to  matters  before  you  place  the 
persons,  in  my  simple  opinion,  it  were  not  amiss. 
But  the  great  matter,  and  most  instant  for  the 
present,  is  ths  consideration  of  a  Parliament,  for 
two  effects ;  the  one  for  the  supply  of  your  estate, 
the  other  for  the  better  knitting  of  the  hearts  of  your 
subjects  unto  your  majesty,  according  to  your  in- 
finite merit;  for  both  which.  Parliaments  have 
been,  and  are,  the  ancient  and  honourable  remedy. 

Now,  because  I  take  myself  to  have  a  litUe 
skill  in  that  region,  as  one  tiiat  ever  affected  that 
your  majesty  might,  in  all  your  causes,  not  only 
prevail,  but  prevail  with  satisfaction  of  the  inner 
man;  and  though  no  man  can  say  but  I  was  a 
perfect  and  peremptory  royalist,  yet,  every  man 
makes  me  believe  that  I  was  never  one  hour  out 
of  credit  with  the  Lower  House ;  my  desire  is,  to 
knew  whether  your  majesty  will  give  me  leave  to 
meditate  and  propound  unto  you  some  preparative 
remembrances,  touching  the  future  Parliament. 

Your  majesty  may  truly  perceive  that,  though 
I  cannot  challenge  to  myself  either  invention  or 
judgment,  or  elocution,  or  method,  or  any  of 
those  powers,  yet  my  offering  is  care  and  obsei^ 
vance :  and,  as  my  good  old  mistress  was  wont  to 
call  me  her  watch  candle,  because  it  pleased  her 
to  say  I  did  continually  bum,  (and  yet  she  suf- 
fered me  to  waste  almost  to  nothing,)  so  I  must 
3iuch  more  owe  the  like  duty  to  your  majesty,  by 
whom  my  fortunes  have  been  settled  and  raised. 
And  so,  craving  pardon,  I  rest 
Your  majesty^s  most  humble 

servant  devote,        F.  B. 
41  Ma5«  1619 


'  majesty,  this  most  humble  oblatioD  of  myself;  I 
may  truly  say  with  the  psalm,  MaUum  ineola 
fvdt  anima  mea  t  for  my  life  hath  been  conversant 
in  things,  wherein  I  take  little  pleasure.  Your 
majesty  may  have  heard  somewhat,  that  my  father 
was  an  honest  man ;  and  somewhat  yet,  I  may 
have  been  of  myself,  though  not  to  make  any  true 
judgment  by,  because  I  Jiave  hitherto  had  only 
poUtttUem  verborum^  nor  that  neither..  I  was  three 
of  my  young  years  bred  with  an  ambassador  in 
France,  and  since  I  have  been  an  old  truant  in  the 
school-house  of  your  council  chamber,  though  on 
the  second  form,  yet  longer  than  any  that  now 
sitteth  hath  been  in  the  head  form.  If  your 
majesty  find  any  aptness  in  me,  or  if  you  find 
any  scarcity  in  others,  whereby  you  may  think  it 
fit  for  your  service  to  remove  me  to  business  of 
state,  although  I  have  a  fair  way  before  me  for 
profit,  and,  by  your  majesty's  grace  and  favour, 
for  honour  and  advancement,  and  in  a  course  less 
exposed  to  the  blast  of  fortune,  yet,  now  that  he 
is  gone  qttovivenie  viriuiibui  eerti9$imum  exiHum 
I  will  be  ready  as  a  chessman,  to  be  wherever 
your  majesty's  royal  hand  shall  set  me.  Your 
majesty  will  bear  me  witness,  I  have  not  sud- 
denly opened  myself  thus  far.  I  have  looked  on 
upon  others.  I  see  the  exceptions;  I  see  the  di»> 
tractions ;  and  I  fear  Tacitus  will  be  a  prophet, 
iiMigM  alii  hominei^  qiutm  dUi  mora.  I  know  mine 
own  heart;  and  I  know  not  whether  God,  that 
hath  touched  my  heart  with  the  afifection,  may  not 
touch  your  royal  heart  to  discern  it.  Howsoever, 
I  shall  go  on  honestly  in  mine  ordinary  course, 
and  supply  the  rest  in  prayers  for  you,  remain- 
ing, &c. 


TO  THE  KINO. 
If  MAY  PLKASK  YOUR  IXCELLENT  MaJISTY, 

My  principal  end  being  to  do  your  majesty  ser- 
vice, I  crave  leave  to  make,  at  this  time,  to  your 


TO  THE  KING.* 

*  *  *  Lastly,  I  will  make  two  prayers  unto 
your  majesty,  as  I  used  to  do  to  God  Almighty, 
when  I  commend  to  him  his  own  glory  and 
cause;  so  I  will  pray  to  your  majesty  for 
yourself. 

The  one  is,  that  these  cogitations  of  want,  do 
not  any  ways  trouble  or  vex  your  mind.  .  I 
remember  Moses  saith  of  the  land  of  promise,  that 
it  was  not  like  the  land  of  Egypt,  that  was 
watered  with  a  river,  but  was  watered  with 
showers  from  heaven;  whereby  I  gather,  God 
preferreth,  sometimes  uncertainties  before  cer- 
tainties, because  they  teach  a  more  immediate 
dependence  upon  his  providence.  Sure  I  am, 
nil  novi  aeddit  vofrtt.  It  is  no  new  thing  for 
the  greatest  kings  to  bo  in  debt :  and,  if  a  man 
shall  parvis  componere  magna^  I  have  seen  an 
Earl  of  Leicester,  a  Chancellor  Hatton,  an  Earl 
of  Essex,  and  an  Earl  of  Salisbury,  in  debt;  and 

•  The  b«fiiiiiinff  of  tlilil«tUr  li  waatlaff 
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jet  WM  it  no  maimer  of  dimination  to  their  power 
orgreatneM. 

My  aeoond  prayer  is,  that  your  majesty,  in 
respect  of  the  hasty  freeing  of  your  estate, 
would  not  descend  to  any  means,  or  degree  of 
means,  which  carrieth  not  a  symmetry  with  your 
majes^  and  greatness.  He  is  gone  from  whom 
chose  courses  did  wholly  flow.  So  have  your 
wants  and  necessities  in  particular,  as  it  were, 
hanged  up  in  two  tablets  before  the  eyes  of  your 
Lords  and  Commons,  to  be  talked  of  for  four 
months  together;  to  have  all  your  courses,  to 
help  yourself  in  revenue  or  profit,  put  into  printed 
books,  which  were  wont  to  be  held  arcana 
imperii  t  to  have  such  worms  of  aldermen,  to 
lend  for  ten  in  the  hundred  upon  good  assurance, 
and  with  such  *  *^,  as  if  it  should  sare  the  bark 
of  your  fortune ;  to  contract  still  where  might  be 
had  the  readiest  payment,  and  not  the  best  bar- 
gain ;  to  stir  a  number  of  projects  for  your  pro^t, 
and  then  to  blast  them,  and  leave  your  majesty 
nothing  but  the  scandal  of  them ;  to  pretend  an 
even  carriage  between  your  majesty's  rights  and 
the  ease  of  the  people,  and  to  satisfy  neither. 
Hiese  courses,  and  others  the  like,  I  hope,  are 
gone  with  the  deviser  of  them,  which  have  turned 
your  majesty  to  inestimable  prejudice.* 

I  hope  your  majesty  will  pardon  my  liberty  of 
writing.  I  know  these  things  are  majora  quam 
ffofwiufdi  but  they  are  tninora  quam  pro  studio 
d  vohniaU,  I  assure  myself,  your  majesty 
taketh  not  me  for  one  of  a  busy  nature ;  for  my 
state  being  free  from  all  difiiculties,  and  I  having 
such  a  large  field  for  contemplations,  as  I  have 
partly,  and  shall  much  more  make  manifest  to 
your  majesty  and  the  world,  to  occupy  my 
thoughts,  nothing  could  make  me  active  but  love 
and  affection.  So,  praying  my  God  to  bless  and 
favour  your  person  and  estate,  &c. 


TO  THE  KINO. 

It  mat  puasi  touh  excilliiit  Majistt, 

I  have,  with  all  possible  diligence,  since  your 
majes^'s  progress,  attended  the  service  commit- 

•  It  wfll  be  but  Jttttlee  to  tbe  mffmonr  of  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
tarj,  to  reiMrk,  tlmt  thle  dlMdvaiiUfeottt  character  of  hlin, 
bjr  Sir  Praaeli  Bacon,  Mems  to  have  been  heightened  by 
the  piejadkee  of  the  tetter  agalnit  that  able  minleter, 
gronnded  upon  iome  aueplclonf ,  that  the  eirl  had  not  eerred 
hioi  with  to  moch  seal  aa  he  mlfht  have  expected  flmm  ao 
near  a  relation,  either  In  Queen  Blixabeih'e  reign,  or  of  that 
of  her  aucecaior.  Nor  ia  It  any  Jua t  Inipuution  on  hie  lord- 
■hip,  that  be  began  to  decline  In  King  Jamea  the  FIret'a  good 
opinion,  when  hie  majeaty'a  III  economy  oecailoned  de- 
iMnda  OB  the  lord  treaaurer,  which  all  hli  111111,  In  the  buet- 
aeea  cf  the  flnancee,  could  not  answer,  but  whkh  drew 
from  him  advieea  and  remonetrancea  etlll  extant,  which  that 
kfaig  not  being  very  ready  to  profit  by,  conceived  lome  re- 
eentment  agalnat  hia  old  servant  and  even  retained  It  agatasi 


ted  to  the  subcommissioners,  touching  tbe  repair 
and  improvement  of  your  majesty's  means :  and 
this  I  have  done,  not  only  in  meeting,  and  con- 
ference, and  debate  with  the  rest,  but  also  by  my 
several  and  private  meditation  and  inquiry:  so 
that,  besides  the  joint  account,  which  we  shall 
give  to  the  lords,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  give 
your  majesty  somewhat  ex  pro  prio.  For  as  no 
man  loveth  better  eonsulere  in  commune  than  I 
do;  neither  am  I  of  those  fine  ones  that  use  to 
keep  back  any  thing,  wherein  they  think  they 
may  win  credit  apart,  and  so  make  the  consulta- 
tion almost  inutile.  So,  nevertheless,  in  cases 
where  matters  shall  fall  upon  the  by,  perhaps  cf 
no  less  worth  than  that,  which  is  the  proper  sub- 
ject of  the  consultation ;  or  where  I  find  things 
passed  over  too  slightly,  or  in  cases  where  that, 
which  I  should  advise,  is  of  that  nature,  as  I 
hold  it  not  fit  to  be  communicated  to  all  those 
with  whom  I  am  joined ;  these  parts  of  business 
I  put  to  my  private  account ;  not  because  I  would 
be  ofiicious,  (though  I  profess  I  would  do  works 
of  supererogation  if  I  could,)  but  in  a  true  discre- 
tion and  caution.  And  your  majesty  had  some 
taste  in  those  notes  which  I  gave  you  for  the 
wards,  (which  it  pleased  you  to  say,  were  no 
tricks  nor  novelties,  but  true  passages  of  busi- 
ness,) that  mine  own  particular  remembrances 
and  observations  are  not  like  to  be  unprofitable. 
Concerning  which  notes  for  the  wards,  though  I 
might  say,  eie  vom  non  txibis,  yet  let  that  pass. 

I  have  also  considered  fully,  of  that  great  pro- 
position which  your  majesty  commended  to  my 
care  and  study,  touching  the  conversion  of  your 
revenue  of  land  into  a  multiplied  present  revenue 
of  rent :  wherein,  I  say,  I  have  considered  of  the 
means  and  course  to  be  taken  of  the  assurance, 
of  the  rates,  of  the  exceptions,  and  of  the  argu« 
ments  for  and  against  it.  For,  though  the  project 
itself  be  as  old  as  I  can  remember,  and  falleth 
under  every  man's  capacity,  yet  the  dispute  and 
manage  of  it,  asketh  a  great  deal  of  considera- 
tion and  judgment;  projects  being,  like  ^sop*s 
tongues,  the  best  meat  and  the  worst,  as  they  are 
chosen  and  handled.  But  surely,  ubi  defciunt 
remedia  ordinaria^  reeurrendum  est  ad  extraordi' 
naria.  Of  this  also  I  am  ready  to  give  your 
majesty  an  account. 

Generally,  upon  this  subject  of  the  repair  of 
your  majesty's  means,  I  beseech  your  majesty  to 
give  me  leave  to  make  this  judgment,  that  your 
majesty's  recovery  must  be  by  the  medicines  of 
the  Galenists  and  Arabians,  and  not  of  the  chy- 
miste  or  Paracelsians.  For  it  will  not  be  wrought 
by  any  one  fine  extract,  or  strong  water,  but  by  a 
skilful  company  of  a  number  of  ingredients,  and 
those  by  just  weight  and  proportion,  and  that  of 
some  simples,  which  perhaps  of  themselves,  or 
in  over^great  quantity,  were  little  better  than 
poisons,  but,  mixed  and  broken,  and  in  Just  quan- 
tity, are  full  of  virtue.    And,  second  Y   thai  as 
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your  majesty's  growing  behindhand,  hath  been 
work  of  time,  so  must  likewise  be  your  majesty^s 
coming  forth  and  making  even.  Not  but  I  wish 
it  were  by  all  good  and  fit  means  accelerated,  but 
that  I  foresee,  that  if  your  majesty  shall  propound 
to  yourself  to  do  it  per  MiAtfni,  it  can  hardly  be 
without  accidents  of  prejudice  to  your  honour, 
safety,  or  profit. 


^  Idter  to  the  king^  touching  hi$  etiaU  in  gent' 
ralj  Somber  18, 1619. 


TO  THE  KINO. 

Mat  it  please  tour  Majbstt, 

According  to  your  highness*s  pleasure,  signi- 
fied by  my  Lord  Chamberlain,*  I  have  consider^ 
ed  of  the  petition  of  certain  baronet8,|  made  unto 
your  majesty  for  confirmation  and  extent,  or 
explanation  of  certain  points  mentioned  in  their 
charter,  and  am  of  opinion,  that  first,  whereas  it 
is  desired,  that  the  bsuronets  be  declared  a  middle 
degree,  between  baron  and  knight,  I  hold  this  to 
be  reasonable  as  to  their  placing. 

Secondly,  Where  it  is  desired,  that  unto  the 
words  degree  or  dignity  of  baron,  the  word  honour 
might  be  added ;  I  know  very  well,  that  in  the 
preface  of  the  baronets^  patent  it  is  mentioned, 
that  all  honours  are  derived  from  the  king.  I  find 
also,  that  in  the  patent  of  the  baronets,  which  are 
marshalled  under  the  barons,  (except  it  be  certain 
principals,)  the  word  honour  is  granted.  I  find 
also,  that  the  word  dignity  is  many  times  in  law 
a  superior  word  to  the  word  honour,  as  being 
applied  to  the  king  himself,  all  capita]  indict- 
ments concluding  contra  coronam  ei  dignitatem 
no$tranu  It  is  evident  also,  that  the  word  honour 
and  honourable  are  used  in  these  times  in  common 
speech  very  promiscuously.  Nevertheless,  be- 
cause the  style  of  honour  belongs  chiefly  to  peers 
and  counsellors,  I  am  doubtful  what  opinion  to 
give  therein. 

Thirdly,  Whereas  it  is  believed,  that  if  there 
be  any  question  of  precedence  touching  baronets, 
it  may  be  ordered,  that  the  same  be  decided  by 
the  commissioners  marshal ;  I  do  not  see  but  it 
may  be  granted  them  for  avoiding  disturbances. 

Fourthly,  For  the  precedence  of  baronets  I  find 
no  alteration  or  difficulty,  except  it  be  in  this, 
that  the  daughters  of  baronets  are  desired  to  be 
declared  to  have  precedence  before  the  wives  of 
knights*  eldest  sons ;  which,  because  it  is  a  degree 
hereditary,  and  that,  in  all  examples,  the  daughters 

*  Thomai  Howard,  Earl  of  Snflblk. 

f  TIw  order  of  tmroocti  waa  created  by  patent  of  Klaf 
Jamea  I.,  dated  the  Sid  of  Hay,  1011.  The  year  foUowlof,  a 
decree  waa  made  relating  to  their  place  and  precedence ; 
and  four  yean  after,  viz.,  in  1610,  another  decree  to  the  aame 
pnrpoee.  Bee  8dd»»*§  TUU9 1/ Anew,  Part  IL,  Gh.  ▼.,  p. 
•U.    Gk.  XL,  p.  010,  mod  906.    9d  Edit.  fill.  1611. 


in  general  have  place  Dext  the  eldest  brothers* 
wives,  I  hold  convenient. 

Lastly,  Whereas  it  is  desired,  that  the  apparent 
heirs  males  of  the  bodies  of  the  baronets  may  be 
knighted  during  the  life  of  their  iatfaeis ;  for  that 
I  have  received  from  the  lord  chamberlain  a 
signification,  that  your  majesty  did  so  understand 
it,  I  humbly  subscribe  thereunto  with  this,  that 
the  baronets'  eldest  sons  being  knights,  do  not 
take  place  of  ancient  knights,  so  long  as  their 
fathers  live. 

All  which,  nevertheless,  I  humbly  submit  to 
your  majesty's  judgment. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble 

and  most  bounden  servant, 

Fb.  Bacov. 


TO  THE  KINCk 

It  mat  please  tous  most  excellemt  Majbstt, 
Having  understood  of  the  death  of  the  loid 
chief  justice,*  I  do  ground,  in  all  humbleness,  an 
assured  hope,  that  your  majesty  will  not  think  of 
any  other  but  your  poor  servants,  your  attomeyf 
and  your  solicitor,^  one  of  them  for  that  place. 
Else  we  shall  be  like  Noah's  dove,  not  knowing 
where  to  rest  our  feet.  For  the  places  of  rest, 
after  the  extreme  painful  places  wherein  we  serve, 
have  used  to  be  either  the  lord  chancellor's  place, 
or  the  mastership  of  the  rolls,  or  the  places  of 
the  chief  justices ;  whereof,  for  the  first,  I  could 
be  almost  loath  to  live  to  see  this  worthy  counsel- 
lor fall.  The  mastership  of  the  rolls  is  blocked 
with  a  reversion.}  My  Lord  Coke  is  like  to  out- 
live us  both :  so  as,  if  this  turn  fail,  I,  for  my 
part,  know  not  whither  to  look.  I  have  served 
your  majesty  above  a  prenticehood,  full  seven 
years  and  more,  as  your  solicitor,  which  is,  I 
think,  one  of  the  painfullest  places  in  your  king- 
dom, specially  as  my  employments  have  been: 
and  God  hath  brought  mine  own  years  to  fifty- 
two,  which,  I  think,  is  older  than  ever  any  solici- 
tor continued  unpreferred.  My  suit  is  principally 
that  you  would  remove  Mr.  Attorney  to  the  place. 
If  he  refuse,  then  I  hope  your  majesty  will  seek 
no  farther  than  myself,  that  I  may  at  last,  out 
of  your  majesty's  grace  and  favour,  step  forwards 
to  a  place  either  of  more  comfort  or  more  ease. 
Besides,  how  necessary  it  is  for  your  majesty  to 
strengthen  your  service  amongst  the  judges  by  a 
chief  justice  which  is  sure  to  your  prerogative, 
your  majesty  knoweth.  Therefore,  I  cease  farther 
to  trouble  your  majesty,  humbly  craving  pardon, 

*  Sir  Thoroai  Fleming,  who  diedaboat  Aagnat,  161S. 

t  Bir  Henry  Hobart,  who  waa  made  Lord  Chief  Jaatlee  of 
the  Cooimon  Pleat,  November  96,  161S,  in  the  room  of  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  removed  to  the  poat  of  Lord  Chief  Jnatiee  of 
the  King's  Bench,  October  15. 

X  Bir  Francis  Bacon  himaelf,  who  waa  appointed  attorney* 
general,  Oct.  t7, 1613. 

(  To  Bir  Joliua  Cesar. 
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wad  ntXjUKg  wholly  apon   your  goodness  and 
mnembrance,  and  resting,  in  all  trae  humbleness, 
Your  majesty!s  most  derotad,  and 

fiudifiil  subjeot  and  serrant, 

Fb.  Baoov. 


TO  MR.  IIURBAT.* 

Good  Mb.  Mpbbat, 

Aeeording  to  his  majesty's  pleasure  by  yoa 
signified  to  me,  we  have  attended  my  lord  chan- 
oeUcH'.f  my  lord  treasurer^  and  Mr.  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Ezeheqner,}  concerning  Sir  Gilbert 
Houghton's  patent  stayed  at  the  seal;  and  we 
haye  acquainted  them  with  the  grounds  and  state 
of  the  suit,  to  justify  them  that  it  was  just  and 
beneficial  to  his  majesty.  And  for  any  thing  we 
could  perceiTO  by  any  objection  or  reply  they 
made,  we  left  them  in  good  opinion  of  the  same, 
with  this,  that  because  my  lord  chancellor  (by  the 
adTiee,  as  it  seemeth,  of  the  other  two)  had  ac* 
quainted  the  council-table,  for  so  many  as  were 
then  present,  with  that  suit  amongst  othera,  they 
thought  fit  to  stay  till  his  majesty's  coming  to 
town,  being  at  hand,  to  understand  his  failiier 
pleasure.  We  purpose,  upon  his  majesty's  0091- 
ing,  to  attend  his  majesty,  to  give  him  a  more 
partienlar  account  of  this  business,  and  some 
other.  Meanwhile,  finding  his  majesty  to  hare 
care  of  the  matter,  we  thought  it  our  duty  to 
ntum  this  answer  to  yon  in  discharge  of  his 
mi\jesty's  direction.    We  remain 

Your  assured  friends, 
Fr.  Bacoh, 
Hbmrt  Yblybrton. 
Jaij  s,  leis. 


TO  SIR  GBORGB  VILLIERS. 

SuLi — ^The  message  which  I  received  from  you 
by  Mr.  Shute  hath  bred  in  me  such  belief  and 
coofideooe  as  I  will  now  wholly  rely  upon  your 
eioellent  and  happy  self.  When  persons  of 
greatness  and  quali^  begin  speech  with  me  of 
the  matter,  and  offer  me  their  good  offices,  I  can 
but  answer  them  cirilly.  But  those  things  are 
but  toys :  I  am  yours  surer  to  you  than  to  mine 
own  life ;  for,  as  they  speak  of  the  turquois  stone 
in  a  ring,  I  will  break  into  twenty  pieces  before 
you  haTO  the  least  fall.  God  keep  you  ever. 
Your  truest  senrant, 

Fr.  Bacov. 

HbnMty  \i,  1615. 

My  lord  chancellor  is  prettily  amended.  I  was 
with  him  yesterday  almost  half  an  hour.  He  used 

•  Hbh.  mss.  Tot  sow. 


tTtaomai  Homird,  Earl  of  Bullblk. 
I  Sir  Fiilk  OreTttt,  adTUMd  to  that  pott  October  1,  iei4, 
Silka  rooM  of  Sir  Jalhu  OMar, audi  lUfltor  of  the  RoUa. 

Vol.  in.^13 


me  with  wonderful  tokens  of  kindness.  We  both 
wept,  which  I  do  not  ofien. 

Endorsed, 
Ji  ktter  to  Sir  George  VilUen^  touMng  a  snetaage 
brought  to  him  by  Mr.  Skute^  ofapromiu  (f  the 
ehoneellor*$  ptoee* 


MR.  TOBIS  MATTHEW*  TO  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON, 
ATTORNET-GENBRAL. 

Mat  it  pliasi  tou.  Sir, 

The  notice  I  have  from  my  Lord  Roos,  Sir 
Henry  Goodere,  and  other  friends,  of  the  extreme 
obligation  wherein  I  continue  towards  you,  to* 
gether  with  the  conscience  I  hare  of  the  know- 
ledge how  dearly  and  truly  I  honour  and  lore  you, 
and  daily  pray  that  you  may  rise  to  that  height 
which  the  state  wherein  yon  live  can  give  you, 
hath  taken  away  the  wings  of  fear,  whereby  I 
was  almost  carried  away  from  daring  to  importune 
you  in  tliis  kind.  But  I  know  how  good  you  hare 
always  been,  and  are  still,  towards  me ;  or  rather 
because  I  am  not  able  to  comprehend  how  much 
it  is ;  I  will  presume  there  is  enough  for  any  use, 
whereupon  an  honest  humble  servant  may  em* 
ploy  it. 

It  imports  the  business  of  my  poor  estate,  tha 
I  be  restored  to  my  country  for  some  time ;  and  I 
haTO  diTere  friends  in  that  court,  who  will  further 
my  desire  thereof,  and  particulariy  Mr.  Secretary 
Lake  and  my  Lord  Roos,  whom  I  have  desired  to 
confer  with  yon  about  it.  But  nothing  can  be 
done  therein,  unless  my  Lord  of  Canterburyf 
may  be  made  propitious,  or  at  least  not  aTerse ; 
nor  do  I  know  in  the  worid  how  to  charm  him  but 
by  the  music  of  your  tongue.  I  beseech  you,  sir, 
lose  some  minutes  upon  me,  which  I  shall  be 
glad  to  pay  by  whole  yean  of  senrice;  and  call 
to  mind,  if  it  please  you,  the  last  speech  you  made 
me,  that  if  I  should  continue  as  I  then  was,  and 
neither  prore  ill-affected  to  the  state,  nor  become 
otherwise  than  a  mere  secular  man  in  my  religion, 
you  would  be  pleased  to  negotiate  for  my  return. 
On  my  part  the  conditions  are  performed  ;  and  it 
remains,  that  you  do  the  like :  nor  can  I  doubt 
but  that  the  nobleness  of  your  nature,  which  lores 
nothing  in  the  world  so  well  as  to  be  doing  of 
good,  can  descend  from  being  the  attorney-general 


•  0on  orOr.  Toble  Mattbew,  Archbiabop  of  Torlc.  He  waa 
bom  at  Oifiyrd  la  1578,  wbiio  bia  fotber  waa  Dean  of  Cbrlat 
Cbarch,  and  edueaCed  tbere.  Daring  bli  traveli  abroad,  he 
waa  aedaeed  to  the  Romish  reliflon  by  Father  Paraone.  Thia 
eeeaaloned  Me  living  out  of  his  own  eoantry  from  the  year 
1007  to  1017,  wbea  be  had  leave  to  return  to  England.  He 
waa  again  ordered  to  leave  it  In  October,  1018  2  bat,  in  109S, 
was  recalled  to  assist  in  the  match  with  Spain }  and,  on  ac- 
count of  his  endeavoura  to  promote  It,  waa  kaighted  by  Ktng 
Jamea  L  at  Royatoa,  on  the  lOlh  of  Oetober,  iSn.  Ha  traae- 
lated  into  Italian  Sir  Francia  Bacon's  Eeaay8,.and  died  at 
Ghent  In  Flanders,  October  IS,  lOU,  N.  8. 

t  Dr.  George  Abbot. 
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to  a  great  king,  to  be  solicitor  for  one  of  the 
meanest  subjects  that  he  hath. 

I  send  my  letter  to  my  lord*s  grace  open,  that 
before  you  seal  it  (if  yon  shall  think  fit  to  schiI  it, 
and  rather  not  to  deliver  it  open)  yon  may  see  the 
reasons  that  I  have ;  which,  if  I  be  not  partial,  are 
very  pregnant.  Although  I  confess,  that  till  it 
was  now  very  lately  motioned  to  me  by  some 
lionoarable  friends,  who  have  already  procured  to 
disimpression  his  majesty  of  some  hard  conceit 
he  had  me  in,  I  did  not  greatly  think  thereof; 
and  now  I  am  full  of  hope  that  I  shall  prevail. 
For  supposing  that  my  Lord  of  Canterbury's  mind 
is  but  made  of  iron,  the  adamant  of  your  persua- 
sion will  have  power  to  draw  it.  It  may  please 
you  either  to  send  a  present  answer  hereunto,  or, 
since  I  am  not  worthy  of  so  much  favour,  to  tell 
either  of  those  honourable  persons  aforenamed  what 
theansweris,  that  accordingly  they  may  co-operate. 

This  letter  goes  by  Sir  Edward  Parham,a  gen- 
tleman whom  I  have  been  much  beholden  to.  I 
know  him  to  be  a  perfect  honest  man ;  and  since,  I 
protest,  I  had  rather  die  than  deceive  you,  I  will 
humbly  pray,  that  he  may  rather  receive  favour 
from  you  than  otherwise,  when  he  shall  come  in 
your  way,  which  at  one  time  or  other  all  the 
world  there  must  do.  And  I  shall  acknowledge 
myself  much  bound  to  you,  as  being  enabled  by 
this  means  to  pay  many  of  my  debts  to  him. 

I  presume  to  send  yon  the  copy  of  a  piece  of  a 
letter,  which  Galileo,  of  whom  I  am  sure  yon 
have  heard,  wrote  to  a  monk  of  my  acquaintance 
in  Italy,  about  the  answering  of  that  place  in 
Joshua,  which  concerns  the  8un*s  standing  still, 
and  approving  thereby  the  pretended  falsehood  of 
Copemicns's  opinion.  The  letter  was  written  by 
occasion  of  the  opposition,  which  some  few  in 
Italy  did  make  against  Galileo,  as  if  he  went 
about  to  establish  that  by  experiments  which  ap- 
peare  to  be  contrary  to  Holy  Scripture.  But  he 
makes  it  appear  the  while  by  this  piece  of  a  let- 
ter which  I  send  you,  that  if  that  passage  of 
Scripture  doth  expressly  favour  either  side,  it  is 
for  the  affirmative  of  Copemicus's  opinion,  and 
for  the  negative  of  Aristotle's.  To  an  attorney- 
general  in  the  midst  of  a  town,  and  such  a  one 
as  is  employed  in  the  weightiest  affaira  of  the 
kingdom,  it  might  seem  unseasonable  for  me  to 
interrupt  you  with  matter  of  this  nature.  But  I 
know  well  enough  in  how  high  account  you  have 
the  truth  of  things :  and  that  no  day  can  pass, 
wherein  you  give  not  liberty  to  your  wise  thoughts 
of  looking  upon  the  works  of  nature.  It  may 
please  yon  to  pardon  the  so  much  trouble  which 
1  give  you  in  this  kind ;  though  yet,  I  confess,  I 
do  not  deserve  a  pardon,  because  I  find  not  in 
myself  a  nurpose  of  forbearing  to  do  tiie  like  here- 
iAfter.    I  most  numbly  kiss  your  hand. 

Vonr  most  faithful  and  affectionate  servant, 
ToBii  Matthew. 

BnMMl0,  this  Slit  of  April,  1616. 


MR.  TOBIB   MATTIIEW  TO  SIR  PRANCIS  BACON. 
ATTORNBT-OENBRAL. 

Mat  it  plbasx  tour  Hovoub, 

Such  as  know  your  honour  may  congratulate 
with  you  the  fiivour  which  you  have  lately  received 
from  his  majesty,  of  being  made  a  counsellor  of 
state  :*  but  as  for  me,  I  must  have  leave  to  con- 
gratulate with  the  council-table,  in  being  so  happy 
as  to  have  yon  for  an  assessor.  I  hope  these  are 
but  beginnings,  and  that  the  marriage,  which  now 
I  perceive  that  fortune  is  about  to  make  with 
virtue,  will  be  consummate  in  your  person.  I  can- 
not dissemble,  though  I  am  ashamed  to  mention, 
the  excessive  honour  which  yon  have  vouchsafed 
to  do  unto  my  picture.  But  shame  ought  not  to 
be  so  hateful  as  sin ;  and  without  sin  I  know  not 
how  to  conceal  the  extreme  obligation,  into  which 
I  am  entered  thereby,  which  is  incomparably  more 
than  I  can  express,  and  no  less  than  as  much  as  I 
am  able  to  conceive.  And  as  the  copy  is  more 
fortunate  than  the  original,  because  it  hath  the 
honour  to  be  under  your  eye,  so  the  original,  being 
much  more  truly  youre  than  the  copy  can  be, 
aspires,  by  having  the  happiness  to  see  yon,  to 
put  the  picture  out  of  countenance. 

I  underatand  by  Sir  George  Petre,f  who  in  ar- 
rived here  at  the  Spa,  and  is  so  wise  as  to  honour 
you  extremely,  though  he  have  not  the  fortune  to 
be  known  to  your  honour,  that  he  had  heard  how 
my  Lord  of  Canterbury  had  been  moved  in  my 
behalf,  and  that  he  gave  way  unto  my  return. 
This,  if  it  bo  true,  cannot  have  happened  without 
some  endeavour  of  your  honour ;  and,  therefore, 
howsoever  I  have  not  been  particularly  advertised 
that  your  honour  had  delivered  my  letter  to  his 
grace ;  yet  now  methinks  I  do  as  good  as  know  it, 
and  dare  adventure  to  present  you  with  my  hum^ 
blest  thanks  for  the  favour.  But  the  main  point 
is,  how  his  majesty  should  be  moved ;  wherein 
my  friends  are  straining  courtesy ;  and  unless  I 
have  your  honour  for  a  master  of  the  ceremonies  to 
take  order,  who  shall  begin,  all  the  benefit,  that  I 
can  reap  by  this  negotiation,  will  be  to  have  the 
reputation  of  little  judgment  in  attempting  that 
which  I  was  not  able  to  obtain ;  and  that  howsoever 
I  have  shot  fair,  I  know  not  how  to  hit  the  mark, 
I  have  been  directed  by  my  Lord  Roos,  who  was 
the  firet  mover  of  this  stone,  to  write  a  letln', 
which  himself  would  deliver  to  the  Master  of  the 
Horse,^  who  doth  me  the  honour  to  wish  me  very 
well :  and  I  have  obeyed  bis  lordship,  and  beseech 
your  honour,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  prevent, 
or  to  accompany,  or  second  it  with  your  commen- 
dation, lest  otherwise  the  many  words  that  I  have 
used  have  but  the  virtue  of  a  single  0,  or  cipher. 
But,  indeed,  if  I  had  not  been  overweighed  by  the 

•  sir  Franeia  Bacon  wma  aworn  at  Greenwich  of  the  privy- 
conncll,JaneO,  1616. 

t  Grandaon  of  John,  the  firf  t  Lord  Petre,  and  mm  of  Wll« 
Ham,  aecond  baron  of  that  name. 

t  Sir  George  VUllera,  who  waa  appointed  to  ttet  oAra, 
Jaaoarjr  4, 1615-6. 
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n&oiitj  of  my  Lord  Roos^b  eommandineDt,  I 
•hoald  nther  ItaTO  letenred  the  master  of  the 
horee^s  finToar  to  some  other  nee  afterward.  In 
eonioraiity  wheteof  I  have  aleo  written  to  hie  lord- 
•hip,  and  perhaps  he  will  thereupon  forbear  to 
ddiyer  mj  letter  to  the  master  of  the  horse: 
whereas  I  shonld  be  the  less  sorry  if  your  hononr^s 
self  would  not  think  it  inconvenient  to  make  the 
suit  of  my  retom  to  his  majesty ;  in  which  case  I 
sbonid,  to  my  extreme  contentment,  have  all  my 
•bUfBtioiis  to  your  honour  only. 

His  nujesTf^s  being  now  in  progress,  will  give 
sooie  impediment  to  my  suit,  nnless  either  it  be 
my  good  fortune  that  your  honour  do  attend  his 
person,  or  else  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  com- 
mand some  one  of  the  many  servants  your  honour 
Imth  in  eourt,  to  procure  the  expedition  of  my 
cause;  wherein  I  can  foresee  no  difficulty,  when  I 
eonsider  the  interest  which  your  honour  alloweth 
BM  in  your  favour,  and  my  innocent  carriage 
abroad  for  so  many  years;  whereunto  all  his 
majesty's  ministers,  who  have  known  me,  I  am 
sure,  will  give  an  attestation,  according  to  the 
contents  of  my  letter,  to  his  Grace  of  Canterbury. 

If  I  durst,  I  would  most  humbly  entreat  your 
honour  to  be  pleased,  that  some  servant  of  yours 
may  speedily  advertise  me,  whether  or  no  his 
Oiaee  of  Canterbury  hath  received  my  letter; 
what  his  answer  was;  and  what  I  may  hope  in 
Ikb  my  suit.  I  remember,  that  the  last  words 
which  I  hsd  the  honour  to  hear  from  your  mouth, 
were,  that  if  I  continued  any  time  free  both  from 
disloyalty  and  priesthood,  your  honour  would  be 
pleased  to  make  yourself  the  intercessor  for  my 
letum.  Any  letter  sent  to  Mr.  Trumball  for  me 
will  come  safely  and  speedily  to  my  hands. 

Hie  term  doth  now  last  with  your  honour  all 
the  year  long,  and  therefore  the  sooner  I  make  an 
end,  the  better  service  I  shall  do  you.  I  presume 
to  kiss  your  hands,  and  continue 

Your  honour's  most  entirely,  and 

humbly  ever  at  commandment, 
ToBii  Matthbws. 

■pa,  thta  letll  of  July,  «eyJa  wv,  1616. 

P.  S.  It  is  no  small  penance,  that  I  am  forced 
to  apparel  my  mind  in  my  man's  hand,  when  it 
speaks  to  your  honour.  But  God  Almighty  will 
have  it  so,  through  the  shaking  I  have  in  my 
right  hand ;  and  I  do  little  less  than  want  the  use 
of  my  forefinger. 


TO  SIR  PRANCI0  BACON,  ATTORNET^ENBRAL. 

It  mat  pliasx  tour  Honour, 

I  presumed  to  importune  your  honour  with  a 
letter  of  the  16th  of  this  month,  whereby  I  signified 
how  I  had  written  to  the  master  of  the  horse, 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  move  his  majesty  for 
ny  return  into  England;  and  how  that  I  had 
d«me  it  upon  the  direction  of  my  Lord  Roos,  who 
oiremd  to  be  the  deliverer  thereof.    Withal  I  told 


your  honour  that  I  expressed  thereby  an  act  rather 
of  obedience  than  prudence,  as  not  holding  his 
lordship  a  fit  man,  whom  by  presenting  that  letter 
the  king  might  peradventore  discover  to  be  my 
favourer  in  Uiis  business.  In  regard  whereof  I 
besought  him,  that  howsoever  I  had  complied 
with  his  command  in  writing,  yet  he  would  for* 
bear  the  delivery :  and  1  gave  him  divers  reasons 
for  it.  And,  both  in  contemplation  of  those 
reasons,  as  also  of  the  hazard  of  miscarriage  that 
letters  do  run  into  between  these  parts  and  those, 
I  have  now  thought  fit  to  send  your  honour  this  en- 
cloeed,  accompanied  with  a  most  humble  entreaty 
that  you  will  be  pleased  to  put  it  into  the  master 
of  the  horse's  hands,  with  such  a  recommenda- 
tion as  you  can  give.  Having  read  it,  your 
honour  may  be  pleased  to  seal  it;  and  if  his 
honour  have  received  the  former  by  other  hands, 
this  may  serve  in  the  nature  of  a  duplicate  or 
copy :  if  not,  it  may  be  the  original ;  and,  indeed, 
though  it  should  be  but  the  copy,  if  it  may  be 
touched  by  your  honour,  it  would  have  both 
greater  grace  and  greater  life  than  the  principal 
itself;  and,  therefore,  howsoever,  I  humbly  pray, 
that  this  may  be  delivered. 

If  my  business  should  be  remitted  to  the  coun- 
cil-table (which  yet  I  hope  will  not  be)  I  am  most 
a  stranger  to  my  lord  chancellor  and  my  lord 
chamberlain,*  of  whom  yet  I  trust,  by  means  of 
your  honour's  good  word  in  my  behalf,  that  I  shall 
receive  no  impediment 

The  bearer,  Mr.  Becher,|  can  say  what  my 
carriage  hath  been  in  France,  under  the  eye  of 
several  ambassadors ;  which  makes  me  the  more 
glad  to  use  him  in  the  delivery  of  this  letter  to 
your  honour:  and  if  your  honour  may  be  pleased 
to  command  me  any  thing,  he  will  convey  it  to 
my  knowledge. 

I  hear  to  my  unspeakable  joy  of  heart,  how 
much  power  you  have  with  the  master  of  the 
horse ;  and  how  much  immediate  fayour  you  have 
also  with  his  most  excellent  majesty:  so  that  I  can^ 
not  but  hope  for  all  good  success,  when  I  consider 
withal  the  protection  whereinto  you  have  been 
pleased  to  take  me,  the 

Most  humble  and  most  obliged  of 

your  honour's  many  servants, 
ToBii  Matthiw. 
Spa,  thli  Uit  of  July,  ttyU  uovc,  1616. 


TO  SIR  PRANCI0  BACON,  ATTORNET-GBNERAL 
May  it  plbasb  tour  Honour, 

I  have  been  made  happy  by  your  honour's 
noble  and  dear  lines  of  the  23d  of  July :  and  the 
joy  that  I  took  therein  was  only  kept  from  excess 

•  WUIiaiB,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

f  WUHam,  ■  Aerwsrde  knifhted.  Be  haJ  been  eeerelanr  to 
Sir  George  Calvert,  ambaaeador  to  the  rourt  of  Prance,  and 
waa  afterwarde  agent  tt  that  court  j  and  at  laat  nude  ekrt 
oftlMMNindl 
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by  the  notiee  they  gave  me  of  90016  intentions 
ttnd  advices  of  your  honour,  which  yon  have  been 
pleased  to  impart  to  others  of  my  friends,  with  a 
meaning,  that  they  should  aoqnaint  me  with  them ; 
whereof  they  have  entirely  failed.  And,  there- 
fore, if  still  it  should  import  me  to  understand 
what  they  were,  I  must  be  enforced  to  beg  the 
knowledge  of  them  from  yourscdf.  Your  honour 
hath  by  this  short  letter  delivered  me  otherwise 
from  a  great  deal  of  laborious  suspense ;  for,  be^ 
sides  the  great  hope  you  gire  me  of  being  so 
shortly  able  to  do  you  reTsrenee,  I  am  come  to 
know,  that  by  the  diligence  of  your  frrour  towards 
me,  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  hath  been  drawn  to 
gire  way,  and  the  master  of  the  horse  hath  been 
induced  to  more.  That  motion,  I  trust,  will  be 
granted,  howsoerer ;  but  I  should  be  out  of  fear 
thereof,  if,  when  he  mores  the  king,  your  honour 
would  cast  to  be  present;  that  if  his  majesty 
should  make  any  difficulty,  some  such  reply  as  is 
wont  to  come  from  you  in  such  cases  may  have 
power  to  discharge  it. 

I  have  been  told  rather  confidently  than  credi- 
bly, (for  in  truth  I  am  hardly  drawn  to  belioTe  it,) 
that  Sir  Henry  Goodere  should  underhand  (upon 
the  reason  of  certain  accounts  that  run  between 
him  and  me,  wherein  I  might  Justly  lose  my  right, 
if  I  had  so  little  wit  as  to  trouble  your  honour's 
infinite  business  by  a  particular  relation  thereof) 
oppose  himself  to  my  return,  and  perform  ill 
offices,  in  conformity  of  that  unkind  affisction 
which  he  is  said  to  bear  me ;  but,  as  I  said,  I  can- 
not absolutely  belieTC  it,  though  yet  I  could  not 
so  far  despise  the  information,  as  not  to  acquaint 
your  honour  with  what  I  heard.  I  offer  it  not  as 
a  ruled  case,  but  only  as  a  query,  as  I  hare  also 
done  to  Mr.  Secretary  Lake,  in  this  letter,  which 
I  humbly  pray  your  honour  may  be  given  him, 
together  with  your  best  adyice,  how  my  business 
is  to  be  carried  in  this  conjuncture  of  his  ma^ 
jesty's  drawing  near  to  London,  at  which  time  I 
shall  receiye  my  sentence.  I  hare  learned  from 
your  honour  to  be  confident,  that  it  will  be  pro- 
nounced in  my  fayour:  but,  if  the  will  of  God 
should  be  otherwise,  I  shall  yet  frame  for  myself 
a  good  proportion  of  contentment;  since,  howso- 
ever, I  was  so  unfortunate,  as  that  I  might  not 
enjoy  my  country,  yet,  withal,  I  was  so  happy,  as 
that  my  return  thither  was  desired  and  negotiated 
by  the  affection,  which  such  a  person  as  yourself 
vouchsafed  to  bear  me.  When  his  majesty  shall 
be  moved,  if  he  chance  to  make  difficulty  about 
my  return,  and  offer  to  impose  any  condition, 
which  it  is  known  I  cannot  draw  myself  to  di- 
gest, I  desire  it  may  be  remembered,  that  my 
case  is  common  with  many  of  his  subjects,  who 
breathe  in  the  air  of  their  country,  and  that  my 
case  is  not  common  with  many,  since  I  have 
lived  so  long  abroad  with  disgrace  at  home;  and 
yet  have  ever  been  free,  not  only  from  suspicion 
of  practice,  but  from  the  least  depondenoe  upon 


foreign  princes.  My  king  is  wise,  and  I  hop« 
that  he  hath  this  just  merey  in  store  for  me.  God 
Almighty  make  and  keep  your  honour  ever  hap. 
py,  and  keep  me  so  in  his  favour,  as  I  will  be 
sure  to  continue 

Your  honour's  ever  most  obliged 

and  devoted  servant, 

ToBii  BlArniBW. 

Antwerp,  tkto  lint  of  8ept^  ««yb  mm,  ISlC 
P.  S.,  Mat  it  plbasb  Toim  Hovoun, 

I  have  written  to  Sir  John  Digby ;  and  I  think 
he  would  do  me  all  favour,  if  he  were  handsome- 
ly put  upon  it.  My  lady  of  Pembroke  hath  writ- 
ten, and  that  very  earuMtiy,  to  my  lord  chamber- 
bin  in  my  behalf. 

This  letter  goes  by  Mr.  Robert  Garret,  to 
whom  I  am  many  ways  beholden,  for  making  me 
the  best  present  that  ever  I  received,  by  deliver- 
ing me  your  honour's  last  letter. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KINO. 

Mat  rr  please  toue  EXCEixEirr  Maiestt, 

Because  I  have  ever  found,  that  in  business 
the  consideration  of  persons,  who  are  tfwfrttfiMfite 
animata^  is  no  less  weighty  than  of  matten,  I 
humbly  pray  your  majesty  to  peruse  this  enclosed 
paper,  containing  a  diligence  which  I  have  used 
tn  omnem  evenium.  If  Towenon,*  as  a  passion- 
ate man,  have  overcome  himself  in  Ids  opinion, 
so  it  is.  But  if  his  company  make  this  good, 
then  I  am  very  glad  to  see  in  the  ease  wherein 
we  now  stand,  there  is  this  hope  left,  and  youi 
majesty^s  honour  preserved  in  the  eniier*  God 
have  your  majesty  in  his  divine  protection. 
Your  majesty's  most  devoted 

and  most  bounden  servant,  &c. 

This  is  a  secret  to  all  men  but  my  lord  chan- 
cellor ;  and  we  go  on  this  day  vrith  the  new  com- 
pany without  discouraging  them  at  all. 
Sepcenber  18, 1610. 

Endoraed, 

7b  the  kingt  vpon  T\noermm^$  pnptmiiiom  about 

the  doth  bunneas. 


RICHARD  MARTIN,  ESQ.f  TO  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON. 
RioHT  Honourable, 

By  attendance  at  court  two  days  (in  vain,  con- 
sidering the  end  of  my  journey,)  was  no  loss 

*  Whose  brother,  Ctpuin  Gsbriel  Towenon,  wm  oae  ef  tkt 
EnglUih  merchante  eiecuted  by  the  Dutch  at  Amboynafte  ISO. 

f  Rom  aboat  1970,  eatercd  a  eominoner  of  Broatf^tt'a 
Hall,  oow  Pembroke  Collefe,  Ozlbrd,  In  1585,  whence  he  re- 
moTed  to  the  Middle  Tenple.  In  the  Pariiament  of  lOM,  he 
•erred  fbr  the  borough  of  Bamsuble  In  DeTon  1  and  la  the 
flnt  Parliament  of  King  James  I.  he  served  for  CIrenceeter  la 
CMooeester4ilre.  He  was  cboeen  recorder  cf  London  la  8e^ 
tember,  1618 ;  but  died  In  the  last  day  of  the  foUowIng  montli. 
He  was  moch  esteemed  by  the  men  of  Isaralaf  and 
genlni  of  that  age. 
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uto  me,  Mcing  thereby  I  made  the  gain  of  the 
ofectore  and  aesiiraiioe  of  jour  honour's  affdctioD. 
These  oomforts  have  giTen  new  life  and  strength  to 
ay  hopee»  whieh  before  began  to  feint  I  know 
what  joiir  honoar  promiteth  yon  will  undertake, 
and  what  yon  undertake,  yon  seldom  feil  to  com- 
pass ;  for  such  proof  of  your  prudence  and  industry 
your  honoar  hath  of  late  times  giren  to  the  swaying 
world.  There  is,  to  my  understanding,  no  great 
intricacy  in  my  affeir,  in  which  I  plainly  descry  the 
course  to  the  shore  I  would  land  at ;  to  which  neither 
I  nor  any  other  can  attain  without  the  direction  of 
onr  great  master  pilot,  who  will  not  stir  much 
without  the  belored  mate  sound  the  way.  Both 
these,  none  can  so  well  set  awork  as  yourself, 
who  hare  not  only  their  ear,  but  their  affection, 
and  that  with  good  right,  as  I  hope  in  time,  to 
good  and  public  porpose.  It  is  fit  likewise  that 
yoor  honour  know  all  my  advantages.  The  pre- 
sent incumbent  is  tied  to  me  by  firm  promise, 
which  gives  an  impediment  to  Uie  competitors, 
whereof  one  already,  according  to  the  heayiness 
of  his  name  and  nature,  petit  dtomum.  And 
though  I  be  a  bad  courtier,  yet  I  know  the  style 
of  gratitude,  and  shall  leant  as  I  am  instructed ; 
whatsoerer  your  honour  shall  undertake  for  me, 
I  will  make  good ;  therefore  I  humbly  and  earn- 
estly entreat  your  best  endesTour,  to  assure  to 
yourself  and  your  master  a  serrant,  who  both  can 
and  will«  though  as  yet  mistaken,  adyance  his 
honour  and  serrice  with  adrantage.  Your  love 
and  wisdom  is  my  last  address;  and  on  the  real 
•ohlsness  of  your  nature  (whereof  there  is  so 
good  proof)  stands  my  last  hope.  If  I  now  find 
a  stop,  I  will  resoWe  it  is  fatum  CarihaginU^  and 
sit  down  in  perpetual  peace.  In  this  business  I 
desire  all  convenient  silence;  for  though  I  can 
endure  to  be  refused,  yet  it  would  trouble  me  to 
hare  my  name  blasted.  If  your  honour  return 
not,  and  you  think  it  requisite,  I  will  attend  at 
court.  Meantime,  with  all  humble  and  hearty 
wishes  (or  increase  of  all  happiness,  I  kbs  your 
honour's  hands. 
Your  honour's  humbly  at  command, 

R.  Martiv. 
S«pUaWrt7,16ifl. 

Bndoned, 

7h  iJu  Bighi  Sonowmble  Sir  FnmciM  Bacon, 
kmigktj  ktM  mmjeBtyiU  oUormy^genemLt  and  one  of 
Aw  majtthfU  mod  honourablt  prwfg  eouneil,  my 
ringular  piUron  at  court. 


TO  am  FRANas  bacon,  attornby-obnbsal.* 

8iB,F— I  have  kept  your  man  hers  thus  long,  b*- 
saass  I  thought  there  would  have  been  some 
iweaaion  for  me  to  write  after  Mr.  Solicitor-Gene- 
lal's  being  with  the  king.    But  he  hath  leceiTsd 


so  full  instruction  from  his  majesty,  that  there  is 
nothing  left  for  me  to  add  in  the  business.  And 
solrest 

Your  feithful  servant, 

GaOROI  YlLLUBS. 
RoytCon,  th*  liih  of  Odoker,  lOlA. 

7b  tke  Bigkt  Honourable  Sir  Franeit  Bacon, 
knigktj  one  <f  his  majaiyU  privy  council,  and 
hi$  attomey-generoL 


SIR  EDMUND  BACON*  TO  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON, 
ATTORNET.6BNBRAL. 

My  Lord, — ^I  am  bold  to  present  unto  your 
hands,  by  this  bearer,  whom  the  law  calls  up, 
some  salt  of  wormwood,  being  uncertain  whether 
the  regard  of  your  health  makes  you  still^continue 
the  use  of  that  medicine.  I  could  wish  it  other- 
wise ;  for  I  am  persuaded  that  all  diuretics,  which 
carry  with  them  that  punctuous  nature  and  caustic 
quality  by  calcination,  are  hurtful  to  the  kidneys, 
if  not  enemies  to  the  other  principal  parts  of  the 
body.  Wherein,  if  it  shall  please  you,  for  your 
better  satisfaction,  to  call  the  advice  of  your 
learned  physicians,  and  that  they  shall  resolve  of 
any  medicine  for  your  health,  wherein  my  poor 
labour  may  avail  you,  yon  know  where  your  faith- 
ful apothecary  dwells,  who  will  be  ready  at  your 
commandment;  as  I  am  bound  both  by  your 
favours  to  myself,  as  also  by  those  to  my  nephew, 
whom  you  have  brought  out  of  darkness  into  light, 
and,  by  what  I  hear,  have  already  made  him,  by 
your  bounty,  a  subject  of  emulation  to  his  elder 
brother.    We  are  all  partakers  of  this  your  kind- 

ss  towards  him ;  and,  for  myself,  I  shall  be  ever 
ready  to  deserve  it  by  any  service  that  shall  lie  in 
the  power  of 

Your  lordship's  poor  nephew, 

Edm.  Bacok. 
R«4ffntv«,  mil  IStli  of  Octobex,  161& 

Endoraed, 

jPbr  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  I^ncie  Bacon^ 
knight,  hie  maje»ty*s  attomey'general,  and  one 
of  hi»  moet  honourable  prioy  eounccUore,  be  them 
dcHoered  at  London, 


TO  THE  KING.f 

Mat  it  please  rooa  bzoblliiit  Majesty, 

My  continual  meditations  upon  your  majesty '« 
service  and  greatness,  have,  amongst  other  things, 

•  N«plMw  of  Sir  FkmneJt  Bmton,  being  9Mett  ion  of  Sir 
NiebolM  Bacon,  oMaeC  ton  of  Sir  Nieholn  Baeon,  LorS 
Koopor  of  lb«  Orent  Seol.  Sir  Ed«mnd  dM  wMioiit  Imoo 
April  10, 1640.  Tbere  ara  toTerml  letten  to  him  fWMn  Bk 
Honrjr  Wouon,  printed  aiiionr  the  workf  of  the  latter. 

t  ifli  mjeacy  had  hefm  hie  Joefsey  toirarde  Scntlmd,  oa 
tbtMdloflUrefe,161f-7. 
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produced  this  paper  encloeed,*  which  I  most 
hvmbly  pray  yoar  majesty  to  excuse,  being  that 
which,  in  my  judgment,  I  think  to  be  good  both 
de  veroy  and  adpopuhun*  Of  other  things,  I  hare 
written  to  my  Lord  of  Buckingham.  God  for- 
ever presenre  and  prosper  your  majesty. 
Your  majesty's  humble  serrant, 

most  devoted  and  most  bounden, 
Fr.  Bacon. 

March  93. 1616. 

Endoraed, 

My  lord  keeper  to  hu  majettyj  with  9ome  addi- 
tional iruiruetiont  for  Sir  John  Digby, 


the  adverse  party  shall  attempt  to  bring  it  turn 
back  again  into  your  lordship's  court,  you  would 
not  retain  it  there,  but  let  it  rest  in  the  place  wheie 
now  it  is,  that,  without  more  vexation  unto  him 
in  posting  him  firom  one  to  another,  he  may  have 
a  final  hearing  and  determination  thereof.  And 
so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  ever  at  command, 

6.  BucKmeHAit. 
My  lord,  this  is  a  business  wherein  I  spake  to 
my  lord  chancellor,  whereupon  he  dismissed  the 
suit. 
Ltaicolii,  the  ith  of  April,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  KBEPER.f 

Mt  honourablk  Loan, 

Wherea?,  the  late  lord  chancellor  thought  it  fit 
to  dismiss  out  of  the  chancery  a  cause  touching 
Henry  Sktpwith,  to  Ihe  common  law,  where  he 
desireth  it  should  be  decided ;  these  are  to  entreat 
your  lordship^  in  the  gentleman's  favour,  that  if 

•  JUditimttdhuinutitnBUairJ^km  Digbfr-V^^^^mdotto 
the  eourt  of  Spain  :]— 

Beskiet  your  iMtmctioiit  directory  to  the  •obeunee  cf  the 
main  errand,  we  would  haw  you  In  the  whole  earrlafe  and 
paeeagee  of  the  negotiation,  aa  well  whh  the  klnf  himeeir,  aa 
ibe  Dnke  of  Lenna,  and  eouncU  there,  intermix  dlacoorae 
upon  fit  occaalona,  that  may  ezpreta  ourselvea  to  the  eflbct 
following : 

That  yon  doaht  not,  hot  that  both  Mnga,  Ibr  that  whkh 
eoncema  religion,  will  proceed  aineerely,  lM>th  being  entire 
and  perfect  In  their  own  belief  and  way.  But  that  there  are 
eo  many  noUe  and  excellent  eflbcta,  which  are  equally  ac- 
ceptable to  both  religiona,  and  for  the  good  and  happlneea  of 
the  Christian  world,  which  may  ariae  of  this  conjunction,  aa 
the  union  of  both  kinp  In  actlona  of  eUte,  aa  may  make  the 
difference  In  religion  aa  laid  aside,  and  almoet  forgotten. 

Aa,  first,  that  it  will  be  a  means  utterly  to  extinguish  and 
extirpate  pirates,  which  are  the  common  enemies  of  aiankind, 
and  do  so  much  faifest  Europe  at  this  time. 

Also,  that  It  may  be  a  beginning  and  seed  (for  the  like  ac- 
tlons  heretofore  have  had  less  beginnings)  of  a  holy  war 
against  the  Turk ;  whereunto  It  seems  the  events  of  time  do 
Invite  Christian  kinp,  in  respect  of  the  great  corruption  and 
relaxation  of  discipline  of  war  In  that  empire  ;  and  much 
more  in  respect  of  the  utter  ruin  andenerration  of  the  Grand 
Signor's  navy  and  forces  by  seas  which  openeth  a  way 
(with  congregating  vast  armies  by  land)  to  suffocate  and 
starve  Consuntlnople,  and  thereby  to  pot  thoee  provinces 
into  mutiny  and  Insurrection. 

Also,  that  by  the  same  conjunction  there  win  be  erected  a 
tribunal  or  pratorlan  power,  to  decide  the  controversies  which 
may  arise  amongst  the  princes  and  estates  of  Chrtotendom, 
without  eflfiislon  of  Christian  Mood ;  for  so  much  as  any 
estate  of  Christendom  will  hardly  recede  from  that  which  the 
two  kings  shall  mediate  and  determine. 

Also,  that  whereas  there  doth,  as  It  were,  creep  upon  the 
ground,  a  disposition,  in  some  plaeea,  to  make  popular  estates 
and  leagues  to  the'  disadvantage  of  monarchies,  the  conjunc- 
tion of  the  two  kinp  will  be  aMe  to  stop  and  Impedlte  the 
growth  of  any  such  evil. 

These  discourses  you  shall  do  well  frequently  to  treat  upon, 
and  therewithal  to  fin  up  the  spaces  of  the  active  part  ofyoor 
negotiation ;  representing  that  it  stands  well  whh  the  great- 
ness and  majesty  of  the  two  ktaip  to  extend  their  coghatlons 
and  the  influence  of  tbehr  government,  not  only  to  their  own 
nubjects,  but  to  the  sUte  of  the  whole  world  besides,  specially 
tiic  Christian  portion  thereof. 

f  Harl.  MBS.  vol.  7000. 

t  This  Is  the  first  of  many  letters  which  the  Marqois  of 
Bnckiacham  wrote  to  Lord  fiaoon  In  Ikvow  of  penoae  who 


THE  LORD  KEEPEK  TO  HI8  NIECE,  TOUCHINO  HER 
MARRIAGE. 

Good  Niece, — Amongst  yonr  other  virtues,  I 
know  there  wanteth  not  in  you  a  mind  to  hearken 
to  the  advice  of  your  friends.  And,  therefore,  yon 
will  give  me  leave  to  move  yon  again  more  seri- 
ously than  before  in  the  match  with  Mr.  Comp- 
troller.* The  state  wherein  you  now  are  is  to  be 
preferred  before  marriage,  or  changed  for  marriage, 
not  simply  the  one  or  the  other,  but  according  as* 
by  God's  providence,  the  offers  of  marriage  are 
more  or  less  fit  to  be  embraced.  This  gentleman 
is  religious,  a  person  of  honour,  being  counsellor 
of  state,  a  great  oflScer,  and  in  very  good  fiivoor 
with  his  majesty.  He  is  of  years  and  health  fit 
to  be  comfortable  to  you,  and  to  free  you  of  bur* 
densome  cares.  He  is  of  good  means,  and  a  wise 
and  provident  man,  and  of  a  loving  and  excellent 
good  nature ;  and,  I  find,  hath  set  his  affections 
upon  you ;  so  as  I  foresee  yon  may  sooner  change 
your  mind,  which,  as  you  told  me,  is  not  yet  to- 
wards marriage,  than  find  so  happy  a  choice.  I 
hear  he  is  willing  to  visit  you  before  his  going 
into  France,  which,  by  the  king's  commandment, 
is  to  be  within  some  ten  days :  and  I  could  wish 
you  used  him  kindly,  and  with  respect.  His  re- 
turn out  of  France  is  intended  before  Michaelmas. 
God  direct  you,  and  be  with  you.  I  rest 
Your  very  loving  uncle  and  assured  friend, 

Fr.  Baoor. 

Dorset  House,  this  «th  of  April,  lOH. 

had  causes  depending  in,  or  likely  to  come  into  the  cooit  of 
Chancery.  And  It  is  not  improbable  that  such  recosBmends- 
tions  were  considered  in  that  age  as  less  eitraonttaMy  and 
Irregular  than  they  would  appear  now.  The  marquis  made 
the  same  kind  of  applications  to  Lord  Bacon's  succeesor,  the 
Lord  Keeper  Williams,  In  whose  lifo,  by  Bishop  Hacket,  part 
1.  p.  107,  we  are  informed,  that  **  there  was  not  a  cause  of 
moment,  but,  ss  soon  as  it  came  to  publication,  one  of  the 
parties  brought  letters  flrom  this  mighty  peer,  and  the  Lord 
Keeper's  patron. 

•  Sir  Thomas  Edmondes,  who  had  been  appointed  to  that 
ofltee,  December  91, 1010,  and  January  10, 1017-6,  waa  made 
treasurer  of  the  household.  He  had  been  married  to  Maf* 
dalen,  one  of  the  daughters  and  coheirs  of  Sir  John  Wood* 
knif^,  clerk  of  the  signet,  whkh  lady  died  at  Paris,  Do- 
eember31,1014. 

The  propoeal  for  a  second  marriage  between  him  and  the 
lord  keeper's  aioct  doea  not  appew  t»  tevt  had  i 
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TO  Tm  LORD  KBBPEB.* 


Mt 

1  hare  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letters, 
who  liked  all  your  proceedings  well,  saring  only 
the  point,  for  which  yon  have  since  made  amends, 
in  obeying  his  pleasure  touching  the  proclama- 
tion. His  majesty  would  have  your  lordship  go 
thoroughly  about  the  business  of  Ireland,  where- 
into  yon  are  so  well  entered,  especially  at  this 
time,  thai  the  chief  justicef  is  come  over,  who 
hath  delivered  his  q>inion  thereof  to  his  majesty, 
and  hath  understood  what  his  majesty  conceived 
of  the  same;  wherewith  he  will  acquaint  your 
loidship,  and  with  his  own  observation  and  judg- 
ment  of  the  businesses  of  that  country. 

I  give  your  lordship  hearty  thanks  for  your  care 
to  satisfy  my  Lady  of  Rutland 'sf  desire ;  and  will 
be  as  careful,  when  I  come  to  York,  of  recom- 
mending your  suit  to  the  bishop.}    So  I  rest 

Your  lordship^s  ever  at  command, 

G.  BUCXIIIOHAM. 
NtwmrlE.  the  Mi  of  April,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  KBBPER.|| 

Mt  HORoinuBLB  Lord, 

I  spake  at  York  with  the  archbishop,T  touching 
the  house,  which  he  hath  wholly  put  into  your 
hands  to  do  with  it  what  your  lordship  shall  be 
pleased. 

I  have  heretofore,  since  we  were  in  this  journey, 
moved  his  majesty  for  a  despatch  of  my  Lord 
Brackley's^*  business :  but,  because  his  majesty 
never  having  heard  of  any  precedent  in  the  like 
ease,  was  of  opinion,  that  this  would  be  of  ill  con- 
sequence in  making  that  dignity  as  easy  as  the 
pulling  out  of  a  sword  to  make  a  man  a  knight, 
and  so  make  it  of  litde  esteem,  he  was  desirous 
to  be  assured,  first,  that  it  was  no  new  course, 
before  he  would  do  it  in  that  fashion.    But  since 

•  lUrl.  M8S.  Tol.  7006. 

t  Sir  John  Denhan,  one  of  the  Lords  Juitieei  of  Irelnnd 
In  1616.  Ho  wu  made  one  of  the  Barom  of  Uie  Exchequer 
In  Bngiuid,  May  S,  1617.  He  died,  January  6,  1618,  In  the 
eightieth  year  of  hie  age.  He  wae  the  flnt  who  let  up  cut- 
tooM  la  Ireland,  (not  bat  there  were  lawe  for  the  eame  be- 
fore ;)  of  which  the  flnt  year*!  rerenue  amounted  but  to 
floor,  t  fe«t  before  hie  death,  which  wae  about  twenty-two 
yean  after,  they  were  let  for  HfiOOl.  per  Kknum.^B0rla»e*§ 
tUimeihm  •f  hdnd  U  Oe  Cmn  •f  EngUnd^  p.  tOO.  Edk. 
LoBdoml073. 

t  Franeee,  Oovnteee  of  Rotland,  flnt  wife  of  Francis,  Earl 
of  Rntland,  and  daaghter  and  coheir  of  Sir  Henry  Knevet,  of 
Charleton,  In  WUtshIra,  knifht.  She  had  by  the  earl  an  only 
daaghter  and  heir,  Catharine,  first  married  to  George  Marquis, 
and  afterwarde  Doke  of  Buckingham  i  and  secondly  to  Ran- 
dolph Macdonald,  Earl,  and  afterwards  Marquis,  of  Aatrim, 
la  Ireland. 

I  Rdattng  to  York  Hoase. 

n  HarL  M88.  toI.  7006.  ^  Dr.  Toble  Matthew. 

***  Who  desired  to  be  created  eari  In  an  anosnal  manner, 
by  letlere  patents,  without  the  dellTerIng  of  the  patent  by  the 
Ung's  own  hand,  or  without  the  ordinary  solemnltlee  of  crea- 
tion.   He  was  aeeoffdingly  created  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  May 

m,  1617. 


he  can  receiye  no  assurance  from  jour  lordship 
of  any  precedent  in  that  kind,  his  majesty  intend- 
eth  not  so  to  precipitate  the  business,  as  to 
expose  that  dignity  to  censure  and  contempt,  in 
omitting  the  solemnities  required,  and  usually 
belonging  unto  it. 

His  majesty,  though  he  were  a  while  troubled 
with  a  little  pain  iu  his  back,  which  hindered  his 
hunting,  is  now,  God  be  thanked,  very  well,  and 
as  merry  as  ever  he  was ;  and  we  have  all  held 
out  well. 

I  showed  his  majesty  your  letter,  who  taketb 
Tery  well  your  care  and  desire  to  hear  of  his 
health.    So  I  commit  you  to  God,  and  rest 
Your  lordship's  most  assured  friend 
to  do  yon  service, 

G.  BuCZUfGHAM. 
Aukland,  the  18th  of  April,  1617. 
Since  the  writing  of  this  letter  I  have  had  some 
farther  speech  with  his  majesty,  touching  my 
Lord  Brackley ;  and  find,  that  if,  in  your  lord« 
ship's  information  in  the  course,  you  write  any 
thing  that  may  tend  to  the  furthering  of  the  de- 
spatch of  it  in  that  kind,  he  desireth  it  may  be 
done. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER.* 

My  honourable  Lord, 

I  send  your  lordship  the  warrant  for  the  queenff 
signed  by  his  majesty,  to  whom  I  have  likewise 
delivered  your  lordsliip^s  letter.  And,  touching 
the  matter  of  the  pirates,  his  majesty  cannot  yet 
resolve ;  but  within  a  day  or  two  your  lordship 
shall  see  a  despatch,  which  he  purposeth  to  send 
to  the  lords  of  his  council  in  general,  what  his 
opinion  and  pleasure  is  in  that  point. 

I  would  not  omit  this  opportunity  to  let  your 
lordship  know,  that  his  majesty,  God  be  thanked, 
is  in  very  good  health,  and  so  well  pleased  with 
his  journey,  that  I  never  saw  him  better  nor 
merrier.    So  I  rest 

Your  lordship^s  ever  at  command, 
G.  Buckingham. 

Fkom  Newcastle,  the  SSd  of  April,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER. 
Mt  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  understand  that  Sir  Lewis  Tresham  hath  a 
suit  depending  in  the  Chancery  before  your  lord- 
ship ;  and,  therefore,  out  of  my  love  and  respect 
toward  him,  I  have  thought  fit  to  recommend  him 
unto  your  favour  so  far  only  as  may  stand  with 
justice  and  equity,  which  is  all  he  desireth, 
having  to  encounter  a  strong  party.   And,  becanas 

*  Hart.  M88.  toI.  7006. 

f  Relating  to  her  hoose.  See  the  lord  keeper's  letter  eC 
AprU  7, 1617,  printed  la  his  works. 
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he  18  shortly  to  go  into  Spain  ahont  00010  oAer 
bnsiness  of  his  own,  I  fiuther  dosire  your  lordahip 
to  giye  him  what  expedition  yon  can,  that  he  may 
iBceiTe  no  prejodice  by  his  jonrney. 

Your  lordship's  ewer  at  command, 

G.  BuCKUieHAM. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER.* 

Mt  honourable  Lord, 

I  have,  by  reports,  heard  that  which  doth  much 
grieve  and  trouble  me,  that  year  lordship  hath 
through  a  pain  in  one  of  y oar  legs,  been  forced  to 
keep  your  chamber.  And,  being  desirous  to  un- 
derstand the  true  estate  of  your  health,  which 
reports  do  not  always  bring,  I  entreat  your  lord- 
ship to  favour  me  with  a  word  or  two  from  your- 
self, which,  I  hope,  will  bring  me  the  comfort  I 
desire,  who  cannot  bat  be  very  sensible  of  what- 
soever happeneth  to  your  lordship,  as  being 
Your  lordship's  most  affectionate 
to  do  you  service, 

G.  BuCKUfOHAM. 

From  Edinburgh,  Uie  3d  of  Jane,  1617. 

His  majesty,  God  be  thanked,  is  very  well,  and 
safely  returned  from  his  hunting  journey. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCmrOHAM. 

My  tirt  good  Lord, 

This  day  I  have  made  even  with  the  business 
of  the  kingdom  for  common  justice;  not  one 
cause  unheard ;  the  lawyers  drawn  dry  of  all  the 
motions  they  were  to  make;  not  one  petition 
unanswered.  And  this,  I  think,  could  not  be 
said  in  our  age  before.  This  I  speak,  not  out  of 
ostentation,  but  out  of  gladness,,  when  I  have 
done  my  duty.  I  know  men  think  I  cannot  continue 
if  I  should  thus  oppress  myself  with  business:  bat 
that  account  is  made.  The  duties  of  life  are  more 
than  life;  and  if  I  die  now,  I  shall  die  before  the 
world  be  weary  of  me,  which,  in  our  times,  is 
somewhat  rare.  And  all  tnis  while  I  have  been 
a  little  unperfect  in  my  foot.  But  I  have  taken 
pains  more  like  the  beast  with  four  legs  than  like 
a  man  with  soarce  two  legs.  But  if  it  be  a  gout, 
which  I  do  neither  acknowledge,  nor  much  dis- 
claim, it  is  a  good-natured  gout;  for  I  have  no 
lage  of  it,  and  it  goeth  away  quickly.  I  have 
hope  it  is  but  an  accident  of  changing  from  a  field 
airf  to  a  Thames  air  ;^  or  rather,  I  think,  it  Is  the 
distance  of  the  king  and  your  lordship  from  me, 
that  doth  congeal  my  hamours  and  spirits. 

•BBrt.M88.T0l.  7000. 

1  Oray*!  Inn. 

t  DorMt  Hoaie,  originally  belonflaf  to  tlw  Blabopa  of 
Salisbury,  afterwards  the  boose  of  8ir  Rlcbard  BackTllle, 
and  *ben  of  bis  son,  81r  Tbonas,  Sari  of  Dorset,  and  lord 


When  I  had  written  tliis  letter,  I  received  your 
lordship's  letter  of  the  third  of  this  present,  where- 
in your  lordship  showeth  your  soltcitons  care  of 
my  health,  which  did  wonderfolly  comfort  me. 
And  it  is  trne,  that  at  this  present  I  am  very  well, 
and  my  supposed  goat  quite  vanished. 

I  humbly  pray  yoa  to  commend  my  service, 
infinite  in  desire,  howsoever  limited  in  ability,  to 
his  majesty,  to  hear  of  whoee  health  and  good 
disposition  is  to  me  the  greatest  beatitude  which 
I  can  receive  in  this  world.  And  I  humbly  he* 
seech  his  majesty  to  pardon  me,  that  I  do  not  now 
send  him  my  account  of  council  business,  and 
other  his  royal  commands,  till  within  these  fonr 
days ;  becanse  the  flood  of  business  of  justice  did 
hitherto  wholly  possess  me;  which,  I  know, 
worketh  this  effect,  as  it  contenteth  his  sabjeets, 
and  knitteth  their  hearts  more  and  more  to  his 
majesty,  though,  I  must  confess,  my  mind  is  upon 
other  matters,  as  his  majesty  shall  know,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  at  his  return.  God  ever  bless  and 
prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  true  and  most 

devoted  friend  and  servant, 
Fr.  Bacon. 
Whiteball,  this  Stkof  Join,  IIR7. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER. 
Mt  BQNOVRABLl  LoRD, 

Your  lordship  will  understand,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lake's  letter,  his  majesty's  directions  toocfaing 
the  surveyor's  deputy  of  the  Court  of  Wards. 
And  tbongh  I  assare  myself  of  your  loidsfaip's 
care  of  the  bosiness,  which  his  majesty  maketh 
his  own :  yet,  my  respect  to  Sir  Robert  Naunton* 
maketh  me  add  my  recommendation  thereof  to 
yoor  lordship,  whom  I  desire  ta  give  all  the  fup- 
theranoe  and  assistance  yon  can  to  the  business, 
diat  no  prejudice  or  imputation  may  light  upoa 
Sir  Robert  Naonton,  through  hteaealoos  affectioa 
to  attend  his  majesty  in  this  journey. 

I  will  not  omit  to  let  yon  know,  that  his  majesty 
is  very  well,  and  reeeiveth  much  contentment  ia 
his  journey.    And  with  this  conclusion  I  lest 
Your  lordship's  most  affectionate 
to  do  you  service, 

6.  BoOKUiaBAM 
nttiibiirih,  tfcf  nth  of  Joae,  1S17. 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  rBNTOH.f 
Mr  TERV  eooD  Lota^ 

I  thank  your  lordship  for  year  courteous  letter ; 
and,  if  I  were  asked  the  questioDyl  would  always 

*  Sarref  or  of  Che  Ooort  of  Wards. 

1 8tr  Tnomas  Erskllie,  who,  fbr  Ms  service  to  the  kliif,  fai 
the  attempt  of  the  Ifiait  of  Oowry,  wae,  opon  his  mi^escy's 
aeeession  to  the  throne  of  Engtand,  made  eapcala  of  his  ffi»i4 
fai  the  room  of  81r  Walter  Ralefh.  Re  waa  aftetwanii 
created  Earl  of  Kelly. 
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lo^  faBve  a  letter  of  no  news ;  for 
I  iai|wrte  altaxatioB;  bat  letters  of  kindneee 
and  respect  bring  that  which,  though  it  be  no 
news  amongst  fiiende,  is  more  welcome. 

I  am  exceedingly  g^ad  to  hear,  that  this  journey 
of  his  majesty,  which  I  never  esteemed  more  than 
a  long  progressy  save  that  it  had  reason  of  state 
Joined  with  pleasure,  doth  sort  to  be  so  joyful  and 
so  comfortable. 

For  yoor  Parliament,  God  speed  it  well :  and 
lor  ours,  yon  know  the  sea  would  be  calm,  if  it 
wsn  not  fbr  the  winds:  and  I  hope  the  king, 
wheoscperer  diat  shall  be,  will  find  those  winds 
ressonably  well  laid.  Now  that  the  sun  is  got 
vp  a  little  higher,  God  ordains  all  things  to  the 
happinees  of  his  majesty  and  his  monarchy. 

My  health,  I  thank  God,  is  good ;  and  I  hope 
this  supposed  gout  was  but  an  incomer.  I  erer 
vast 

Your  lordship's  affectionate 

and  assured  friend. 

Fa.  Baoon. 
WbitebaI],JliM  16^1017. 


TO  THE  LORD  KBBPER,  WRITTEN  FROM  0COT. 
LAND,  JUNE  98,  1618.* 

I  WILL  begin  to  speak  of  the  business  of  this 
day;  opta  kuju$  diet  in  die  euo^  which  is  of  the 
Parliament.  It  began  on  the  7th  of  this  month, 
and  ended  this  day,  being  the  28th  of  June.  His 
majesty,  as  I  perceived  by  relation,  rode  thither 
in  great  state  the  first  day.  These  eyes  are  wit- 
nesses that  he  rode  in  an  honourable  &shion,  as  I 
hare  seen  him  in  England,  this  day.  All  the 
lords  rode  in  English  robes;  not  an  English  lord 
on  horseback,  though  all  the  Parliament  House  at 
his  miyesty's  elbow,  but  my  Lord  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  waited  upon  the  king's  stirrup  in  his 
collar,  but  not  in  his  robes.  His  majesty,  the  first 
day,  by  way  of  preparation  to  the  subject  of  the 
Parliament,  made  a  declaratory  speech,  wherein 
he  expressed  himself  what  he  would  not  do,  but 
what  he  would  do.  The  relation  is  too  prolix  for 
a  sheet  of  paper ;  and  I  am  promised  a  copy  of  it, 
which  I  will  bring  myself  unto  your  lordship  with 
all  the  speed  I  may.  But  I  may  not  be  so  resenred 
as  not  to  tell  your  lordship,  that  in  that  speech 
his  majesty  was  pleased  to  do  England  and 
Englishmen  much  honour  and  grace ;  and  that  he 
studied  nothing  so  much,  sleeping  and  waking, 
as  to  reduce  the  barbarity  (I  have  warrant  to  use 
the  king's  own  word)  of  this  country  unto  the 
sweet  ciTility  of  ours;  adding,  farther,  that  if  the 
fiSeotttah  nation  wonl^  be  as  doeible  to  learn  the 
goodness  of  England,  as  they  are  teachable  to 
limp  aAer  their  ill,  he  might  with  facility  prevail 
in  his  desire :  fbr  they  had  learned  of  the  Einglish 
tedrhik  healths,  to  wear  coaches  and  gay  clothes, 

*  Wnm  a  eopjr  la  4mi  pa|«M>acs. 
Vol.  in.^U 


to  take  tobacco,  and  to  speak  neither  Scottish  nor 
English.  Many  such  diseases  of  the  times  bis 
majesty  was  pleased  to  enumerate,  not  fit  for  my 
pen  to  remember,  and  graciously  to  recognise 
how  much  he  was  beholden  to  the  English  nation 
for  their  love  and  conformity  to  his  desires.  The 
king  did  personally  and  infallibly  sit  amongst 
them  of  the  Parliament  every  day ;  so  that  there 
fell  not  a  word  amongst  them  but  his  majesty  was 
of  council  with  it 

The  whole  assembly,  after  the  wonted  manner, 
was  abstracted  into  eight  bishops,  eight  lords, 
eight  gentlemen,  knights  of  the  shires,  and  eight 
lay  burgesses  for  towns.  And  this  epitome  of 
the  whole  Parliament  did  meet  cTery  day  in  one 
room  to  treat  and  debate  of  the  great  affairs  of  the 
kingdom.  There  was  exception  taken  against 
some  of  the  Lower  House,  which  were  returned 
by  the  country,  being  pointed  at  as  men  averse  in 
their  appetites  and  humours  to  the  business  of  the 
Parliament,  who  were  deposed  of  their  attendance 
by  the  king's  power,  and  others,  better  affected, 
by  the  king's  election,  placed  in  their  room. 

The  greatest  and  weightiest  articles,  agitated 
in  this  Parliament,  were  specially  touching  the 
government  of  the  kirk  and  kirkmen,  and  for  the 
abolishing  of  hereditary  sheriffs  to  an  annual 
charge ;  and  to  enable  justices  of  the  peace  to 
have  as  well  the  real  execution  as  the  title  of  their 
places.  For  now  the  sheriff*  doth  hold  Jura  rega^ 
Ha  in  his  circuit,  without  check  or  controlment; 
and  the  justices  of  the  peace  do  want  the  staff"  of 
their  authority.  For  Uie  church  and  common- 
wealth, his  majesty  doth  strive  to  shape  tiie  frame 
of  this  kingdom  to  the  method  and  degrees  of  the 
government  of  England,  as  by  reading  of  the 
several  acts  it  may  appear.  The  king's  desire 
and  travail  herein,  though  he  did  suffer  a  momen- 
tary opposition,  (for  hU  countrymen  will  speak 
boldly  to  him,)  hath  in  part  been  profitable.  For, 
though  he  hath  not  fully  and  complementally 
prevailed  in  all  things,  yet,  he  hath  won  ground 
in  most  things,  and  hath  gained  acts  of  parliament 
to  authorise  particular  commissioners,  to  set  down 
orders  for  the  church  and  churchmen,  and  to  treat 
with  sheriff^  fbr  their  offices,  by  way  of  pecuniary 
eompoeition.  But  all  these  proceedings  are  to 
have  an  inseparable  refbrence  to  his  majesty.  If 
any  prove  unreasonably  and  nndntifully  refractory, 
his  majesty  hath  declared  himself,  that  he  will  pro- 
ceed against  him  by  the  warrant  of  the  law,  and  by 
the  strength  of  his  royal  power. 

His  majesty's  speech  this  day  had  a  necessary 
connexion  with  his  former  discourse.  He  was 
pleased  to  declare  what  was  done  and  determined 
in  tfie  progress  of  this  Parliament;  his  reasons 
for  it;  and  that  nothing  was  gotten  by  shoulder* 
ing  or  vnrestling,  bat  by  debate,  jadment,  and 
reason,  without  any  interposition  of  his  royal 
power  in  any  thing.  He  oommanded  the  lords 
in  state  of  judicature  to  give  life,  by  a  earefni 
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oxecntion  unto  the  law,  which  otherwise  was  bat 
n^artuum  eadaoer  ei  bona  periiura. 

Thus  much  touching  the  legal  part  of  my  ad- 
vertisement unto  you.  I  will  give  your  lordship 
an  account  in  two  lines  of  the  complement  of  the 
country,  time,  and  place. 

The  country  affords  more  profit  and  better  con- 
tentment than  I  could  ever  promise  myself  by  my 
reading  of  it. 

The  king  was  nerer  more  cheerful  in  body  and 
mind,  never  so  well  pleased :  and  so  are  the  Eng- 
lish of  all  conditions. 

The  entertainment  very  honourable,  very  gene- 
ral, and  very  full :  every  day  feasts  and  invita- 
tions. I  know  not  who  paid  for  it.  They  strive, 
by  direction,  to  give  us  all  fair  contentment,  that 
we  may  know  that  the  country  is  not  so  contempt- 
ible, but  that  it  is  worth  the  cherishing. 

The  lord  provost  of  this  town,  who  in  Eng- 
lish is  the  mayor,  did  feast  the  king  and  all  the 
lords  this  week;  and  another  day  all  the  gentle- 
men. And,  I  confess,  it  was  performed  with 
state,  with  abundance,  and  with  a  general  content. 

There  is  a  general  and  a  bold  expectation,  that 
Mr.  John  Murray  shall  be  created  a  baron  of  this 
country,  and  some  do  chat,  that  my  Lord  of 
Buckingham's  Mr.  Wray  shall  be  a  groom  of  the 
bed^amber  in  his  place. 

There  hath  been  yet  no  creation  of  lords  since 
his  majesty  did  touch  Scotland ;  but  of  knights 
many,  yet  not  so  many  as  we  heard  in  England ; 
but  it  is  thought  all  the  pensionere  will  be  knights 
to-morrow.  Neither  are  there  any  more  English 
lords  sworn  of  the  privy  council  here,  save  my 
Lord  of  Buckingham. 

The  Earl  of  Southampton,  Montgomery,  and 
Hay,  are  already  gone  for  England. 

I  have  made  good  profit  of  my  journey  hither; 
for  I  have  gotten  a  transcript  of  the  speech  which 
your  lordship  did  deliver  at  your  firet  and  happy 
sitting  in  Chancery,  which  I  could  not  gain  in 
England.  It  hath  been  showed  to  the  king,  and 
received  due  approbation.  The  God  of  heaven, 
all-wise  and  all-snflicient,  guard  and  assist  your 
lordship  in  all  your  actions :  for  I  can  read  here 
whatsoever  your  lordship  doth  act  there;  and 
your  courses  be  such  as  you  need  not  to  fear  to 
give  copies  of  them.  But  the  king's  eara  be 
wide  and  long,  and  he  seeth  with  many  eyes. 
All  this  works  for  your  honour  and  comfort.  I 
pray  God  nothing  be  soiled,  heated,  or  cooled  in 
the  carriage.  Envy  sometimes  attends  virtues, 
and  not  for  good ;  and  these  bore  certain  proprie- 
ties and  circumstances  inherent  to  your  lordship's 
mind ;  which  men  may  admire,  I  cannot  express. 
But  I  will  wade  no  farther  time  herein,  lest  I  should 
fceem  eloquent  I  have  been  too  saucy  with  your 
lordship,  and  held  you  too  long  with  my  idleness. 
He  that  takes  time  from  your  lordship  robs  the 
liublie.  God  give  your  body  health,  and  your 
sml  heaven. 


My  Lord  of  Pembroke,  my  Lord  of  Anuiddy 
my  Lord  Zouch,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Lake,  ^ 
new  sworn  of  the  council  here. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUOnNGHAM. 
Mt  VKR7  GOOD  LoRD» 

I  have  sent  enclosed  a  letter  to  his  majes^  eoiH 
ceming  the  strangere ;  in  which  business  I  had 
formerly  written  to  your  lordship  a  joint  letter 
with  my  Lord  of  Canterbury,  and  my  lord 
privy  seal,*  and  Mr.  Secretary  Winwood. 

I  am,  I  thank  God,  much  relieved  with  my 
being  in  the  country  air,  and  the  order  I  keep;  so 
that,  of  late  yeara,  I  have  not  found  my  health 
better. 

Your  lordship  writeth  seldomer  than  you  wero 
wont;  but  when  you  are  once  gotten  into  Eng- 
land you  will  be  more  at  leisure.  God  bless  and 
prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  true  and  devoted 

friend  and  servantt 

Fr.  Bacov. 
Gorhambory,  Jolj  m,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEBPER.f 

Mt  rohourablk  Lord, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter, 
who,  in  this  business  of  Sir  John  Bonnet's,^ 
hath  altogether  followed  your  lordship's  direction. 

His  majesty  hath  at  length  been  pleased  to 
despatch  Mr.  Lowder,§  according  to  your  lord- 
ship's desire,  for  the  place  in  Ireland.  What  the 
cause  of  the  stay  was,  I  shall  impart  to  your 
lordship  when  I  see  you,  being  now  too  long  to 
relate. 

His  majesty  hath  not  yet  had  lebure  to  read  the 
little  book  you  sent  me  to  present  unto  him ;  but, 
as  soon  as  I  see  the  fittest  opportunity,  I  will  offer 
it  to  him  again. 

His  majesty,  God  be  thanked,  is  very  well; 
and  I  am  exceeding  glad  to  hear  of  your  health, 
that  you  are  of  so  good  term  proof,  which  is  the 
best  of  it,  being  you  are  in  those  businesses  put 
most  to  the  trial,  which  I  wish  may  long  continue 
in  that  strength,  that  you  may  still  do  his  majesty 
and  your  country  that  good  service,  whereof  we 

*  Edward,  Earl  of  Woreeitcr. 

t  Harl.  M88.  toI.  7006. 

t  Of  Goditow,  in  Ozfordthira,  who  waa  aent  to  Bmaaala  te 
the  arehdake,  to  ezpoatutate  wMi  bim  concaroiag  a  libd  on 
the  king,  Imputed  to  Eryclua  Pataanua,  and  enthled,  /«aad 

(  Ha  had  been  aollcitor  to  the  qaoen,  but  flndlnff  her  dtattke 
to  him,  he  waa  willing  to  part  with  hie  place  for  that  of  oat 
of  the  barona  of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland ;  for  which  he 
waa  recommended  by  the  lord  keeper  to  the  Earl  of  Buckicf. 
haiB.  la  a  lettar  dated  at  Whitehall,  lUj  SO^  iei7. 
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hear  so  general  appiolmtioii  that  it  nracb  lejoiceth 
me,  who  rest 

Tour  lordship's,  efer  at  command, 

6.  BuCKinOHAM. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER. 

Mt  Loan : — ^I  have  received  your  lordship's  let- 
ter by  your  man ;  but  having  so  lately  imparted 
my  mind  to  you  in  my  former  letters,  I  refer  your 
lordship  to  those  letters  without  making  a  need- 
less repetition,  and  rest 

Your  lordship's  at  command, 

G.  BuCKIIfOHAM. 
▲■litOD,  Ums  SSIh  of  Aag.  1617. 

Endoned. 
7b   my    honourable   lord^    Sir   FraneU   Bacon^ 
Knight,  Lord  Kuptr    of  the   Great  Seal  of 
England^ 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  TsaT  GOOD  Lord, 

I  have  reformed,  the  ordinance  according  to  his 
majesty's  corrections,  which  were  very  material. 
And  for  the  first  of  phratie  non  plaeetj  I  under- 
stand his  majesty,  nay,  farther,  J  understand  my- 
self, the  better  for  it  I  send  your  lordship  there- 
fore six  privy  seals ;  for  every  court  will  look  to 
have  their  several  warrant.  I  send  also,  two  bills 
for  letters  patents,  to  the  two  reporters :  and  for 
the  persons,  I  send  also  four  names,  with  my 
commendations  of  those  two,  for  which  I  will 
answer  upon  my  knowledge.  The  names  must 
be  filled  in  the  blanks ;  and  so  they  are  to  be 
returned. 

For  the  business  of  the  Court  of  Wards,  your 
lordship's  letter  found  me  in  the  care  of  it. 
Therefore,  according  to  his  majesty's  command- 
ment, by  you  signified,  I  have  sent  a  letter  for  his 
majesty's  signature.  And  the  directions  them- 
selves are  also  to  be  signed.  These  are  not  to  be 
returned  to  me,  lest  the  secret  come  out;  but  to 
be  sent  to  my  Lord  of  Wallingford,  as  the  packets 
use  to  be  sent. 

I  do  much  rejoice,  to  hear  of  his  majesty's 
health  and  good  disposition.  For  me,  though  I 
am  incessantly  in  business,  yet  the  reintegra^ 
tion  of  your  love,  maketh  me  find  all  things 
easy. 

God  preserve  and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  true  friend, 

and  devoted  servant, 
Fiu  Bacon. 
TofkHooM, 

nctobtr  IB,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER. 
Mv  HONOURABLS  LoRD, 

His  majesty  hath  spent  some  time  with  Sir 
Lionel  Cranfield,  about  his  own  business, 
wherewith  he  acquainted  his  majesty.  He  hath 
had  some  conference  with  your  lordship,  upon 
whose  report  to  his  majesty  of  your  zeal  and 
care  of  his  service,  which  his  majesty  accepteth 
very  well  at  your  hands,  he  hath  commanded  Sir 
L.  Cranfield  to  attend  your  lordship,  to  signify 
his  farther  pleasure  for  the  furtherance  of  his 
service ;  unto  whose  relation  I  refer  yon.  His 
majesty's  farther  pleasure  is,  yon  acquaint  no 
creature  living  with  it,  he  having  resolved  to  rsly 
upon  your  care  and  trust  only. 

Thus,  wishing  you  all  happiness,  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  friend 
and  servant, 

G.  BUCKIIIOBAM. 

October  18,1617. 


SIR  FRANCIS  ENGLEFTLD*  TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER. 

Right  Honourabub, 

Give  me  leave,  I  beseech  your  lordship,  for 
wan^  of  other  means,  by  this  paper  to  let  your 
lordship  understand,  that  notwithstanding  I  rest 
in  no  contempt,  nor  have  to  my  knowledge  broken 
any  order  made  by  your  lordship,  concerning 
the  trust,  either  for  the  payment  of  money,  or 
assignment  of  land ;  yet,  by  reason  of  my  close 
imprisonment,  and  the  unusual  carriage  of  this 
cause  against  me,  I  can  get  no  counsel  who  will, 
in  open  court,  deliver  my  case  unto  your  lordship. 
I  must,  therefore,  humbly  leave  unto  your  lord- 
ship's wisdom,  how  far  your  lordship  will,  upon 
my  adversary's  fraudulent  bill,  exhibited  by  the 
wife  without  her  husband's  privity,  extend  the 
most  powerful  arm  of  your  authority  against  me, 
who  desire  nothing  but  the  honest  performance 
of  a  trust,  which  1  know  not  how  to  leave  if  I 
would.  So,  nothing  doubting  but  your  lordship 
will  do  what  appertaineth  to  justice,  and  the  emi- 

*  Thlf  fentleman  wm  Teiy  unfortunate  in  his  behaviour, 
with  regard  to  tlioee  who  had  the  great  seal ;  for  In  Hilary 
Term,  of  tlie  year  1083-4,  he  wai  flned  three  thousand 
pounds  by  the  Star  Ghambert  for  casting  an  Inpatation  of 
bribery  on  tlie  Ix>rd  Keeper  Wlillams,  Bishop  of  Uneoln. 
MS.  letter  of  Mr.  Chalkiberlahi,  to  Sir  Dudley  Oarleton, 
dated  at  London,  lOKM.  Sir  Francis  liad  been  connnitled  to 
the  Fleet  for  a  contempt  of  a  decree  in  Chancery ;  upon 
which  he  was  charged,  by  Sir  John  Bennet,  with  Imvlng 
said  before  snAclent  wttness,  **that  he  could  prove  this  holy 
bishop  Judge  had  been  bribed  by  some  tliat  fored  well  In  their 
causes."  A  fow  days  aAer  the  sentence  In  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, the  lord  keeper  sent  for  Sir  Francis,  and  told  hfan  be 
would  refute  his  foul  aspersions,  and  prove  upon  him  that  he 
scorned  the  pelf  of  the  world,  or  to  exact,  or  make  lucre,  of 
any  man ;  and  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  forgave  him  every 
penny  of  his  fine,  and  would  crave  the  same  merey  towardi 
him  ftom  the  kIng.-Bishop  Hacket*s  Life  ot  Axchhtil^ 
WIUians,rartI.,p.a9,8i. 


n& 
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nent  place  of  equity  your  lordship  holdeth,  I 
must,  since  I  cannot  anderstand  from  your  lord- 
ship the  cause  of  my  late  close  lestrabt,  rest, 
during  your  lordship^s  pleasure. 
Your  lordship*s  close  prisoner  in  the  Fleet, 

Fr.  Enolbftld. 

Oct.  38, 1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  KKEPBE* 
My  HOVOURABLI  LoBD, 

I  hare  thought  good  to  renew  my  motion  to 
your  lordship,  in  the  behalf  of  my  Lord  of  Hun- 
tingdon, my  Lord  Stanhope,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Gerard;  for  that  I  am  more  particularly  ac- 
quainted with  their  desires;  they  only  seeking 
the  true  adTancement  of  the  charitable  uses,  unto 
which  the  land,  given  by  their  grandfather,  was 
intended :  which,  as  I  am  informed,  was  meant 
by  way  of  a  corporation,  and  by  this  means,  that 
it  might  be  settled  upon  the  schoolmaster,  usher, 
and  poor,  and  the  coheirs  to  be  visitors.  The 
tenants  might  be  conscionably  dealt  withal ;  and 
80  it  will  be  out  of  the  power  of  any  feoffees  to 
abuse  the  trust;  which,  it  hath  been  lately 
proved,  have  been  hitherto  the  hindrance  of  this 
good  work.  These  coheirs  desire  only  the  ho- 
nour of  their  ancestor's  g^ft,  and  wish  the  money, 
misemployed  and  ordered  to  be  paid  into  court  by 
Sir  John  Harper,  may  rather  be  bestowed  by 
your  lordship's  discretion  for  the  augmentation 
of  the  foundation  of  their  ancestors,  than  by  the 
censure  of  any  other.    And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 

TbeobiUdi,  November  It. 

Endoraed,— 1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER.t 

Mt  homourablk  Lord, 

Though  I  had  resolved  to  give  your  lordship  no 
more  trouble  in  matters  of  controversy  depending 
before  yoa,  with  what  importance  soever  my  let- 
ters had  been,  yet  the  respect  I  bear  unto  this 
gentleman  hath  so  far  forced  my  resolution,  as  to 
recommend  unto  your  lordship  the  suit,  which,  I 
am  informed  by  him,  is  to  receive  a  hearing  before 
you  on  Monday  next,  between  Bameby  Leigh  and 
Sir  Edward  Dyer,  plaintiffs,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Thynne,^  defendant ;  wherein  I  desire  your  lord- 
ship's favour  on  the  plaintiffs  so  far  only  as  the 
ittstiee  of  their  cause  shall  require.  And  so  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  BuCKUrOHAM. 
Vewmarket,  tte  Utk  of  NoTenber. 
Badoned,  1S17. 

•  Heri  M8S.  vol.  7006i  f  IMd. 

t  BIdeet  Mm  of  8ir  John  TliynM,  knicht,  who  died,  Novem- 
ber tl,  16S4.  Thli  Mr  TbomM*i  yoanger  eon  by  hie  lint 
«  Mb,  Msrv,  deaghter  of  Oeorfe,  Lord  Audley,  wee  fbther  of 
ThnflBM  Thyane,  Eeq. ;  aeeMelnated  by  the  foUoweii  of 
Count  CoDifinwrk,  Febmnry  IS,  168i-«. 


Ta  THE  j:X>RD  KEEPER.* 
Mr  BONOURABU  LoRD, 

The  certificate  being  returned  upon  the  com* 
mission  touching  Sir  Richard  Haughton's  alum 
mines,  I  have  thought  fit  to  desire  your  lordship's 
furtherance  in  the  business,  which  his  majesty 
(as  your  lordship  will  see  by  his  letter)  much 
affecteth  as  a  bargain  for  his  advantage,  and  for 
the  present  relief  of  Sir  Richard  Haughton. 
What  favour  your  lordship  shall  do  him  therein 
I  will  not  fail  to  acknowledge,  and  will  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  BuCKUfOHAM. 
Endorsed, 
Received^  November  16,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER.f 
Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRO, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  lord- 
ship's letter,  who  liketh  well  of  the  judges'  opi- 
nion you  sent  unto  him,  and  hath  pricked  the 
sheriff  of  Buckinghamshire  in  the  roll  yon  sent, 
which  I  returned  signed  unto  your  lordship. 

His  majesty  takes  very  well  the  pains  you  have 
taken  in  sending  to  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield ;  and 
desireth  you  to  send  to  him  again,  and  to  quicken 
him  in  the  business. 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BuCKUfOHAM. 

His  majesty  liketh  well  the  course  taken  about 
his  household,  wherewith  he  would  have  your 
lordship,  and  the  rest  of  his  council,  to  go  forward, 

Newmarket,  the  17th  November,  1617. 

Endoreed, 
A^  Lord  (f  Buckingham  thounng  hi9  majedffw  ap* 
probation  cftkt  oouru»  held  touddng  thehmmhold* 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  RUCKINGHAM4 
Mv  VERT  GOOD  LoRO, 

The  last  letter  of  my  lord's,  whereof  the  conclu- 
sion, indeed,  is  a  little  blunt,  as  the  king  calleth 
it,  was  concluded  in  my  absence,  which  hath  been 
but  once  since  I  came  to  this  town;  and  brought 
me  by  the  clerk  of  the  council,  as  I  sat  ia 
Chancery.  Whereupon  I  retired  to  a  little  doset 
I  have  there,  and  signed  it,  not  thinking  fit  to 
sever. 

For  my  opinion,  I  despatched  it  the  moirow 
following.     And  till  Sir  Lionel  Cranfieldf  lie 

*  Hnri.  M88.  toI.  7006.  f  Ibid 

X  In  nniwer  to  hit  lordahlp*e  letter  from  Newmarket,  Nd 
▼ember  10»  1617,  printed  in  Lord  Bncon*e  Worke. 

^  He  was  originally  a  merchant  In  the  city  of  London,  bi 
troduced  to  the  king '■  knowledge  by  the  Eart  of  Northamp* 
ton,  and  into  hli  service  by  the  Earl  of  Buckingham,  being 
the  great  projector  for  reforming  the  king's  liousehold,  nd- 
▼ancing  the  customa,  and  other  services ;  for  which  he  was 
made  lord  treasurer,  Baron  Cranfield,  and  Earl  of  Middlesex  i 
but  being  accused  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  misdemeaa* 
ore  In  his  office,  he  had  a  severe  sentence  paaa^  upon  him 
by  Uie  lords  in  IflM. 
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able  to  ezeeote  his  part  in  tlie  sab-conmiitsiont  H 
will,  in  my  opinion^  not  be  so  fit  to  direct  it.  He 
crapt  to  ne  yesternight,  bat  he  is  not  welL  I 
did  his  nujesty's  message  to  him  tonobing  the 
tobsoeo ;  and  he  said  he  would  give  his  majes^ 
Teiy  real   tnd   solid  satisfiietion  touehing  the 


This  is  aU  for  the  present  I  shall  troable  your 
lordship  withal,  resting  erer 
Your  lordship's  true  Mend  andderoted  servant, 

Fn.  Bacoh. 


TO  THE  LORD  KBBPBR.* 
Vt  B0ir0UR4BLB  LOKD, 

His  majesty  liketh  very  well  of  the  draught 
your  lordship  sent  of  the  letter  for  the  sab-com- 
mission, and  hath  signed  it  as  it  was,  withoat 
any  alteraticm,  and  sent  it  to  the  lords.  Which 
is  all  I  have  to  write  at  this  time,  bat  that  I  ever 
rest  yoor  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  senrant, 

G.  BUOKIIIOHAM. 
Ntwrnrkac,  the  Sd  of  Deeember,  iei7. 


TO  THE  LORD  KESPER.f 

Mr  BOMoinuLBUB  Lord, 

His  majesty  hath  been  pleased  to  refer  a  peti- 
tion of  one  Sir  Thomas  Blackstones  to  yoor  lord- 
ship, who  being  brother-in-law  to  a  gentleman 
whom  I  much  respect.  Sir  Henry  Constable,  I 
have,  at  his  reqaest,  yielded  to  recommend  his 
bosiness  so  far  to  year  lordship's  favoar,  as  you 
shall  find  his  case  to  deserve  compassion,  and  may 
stand  with  the  rules  of  equity.    And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

NemMrim,  iIm  4ili  of  D«eeinbtr. 

BDdonod,  1617. 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  RUCKINGUAM. 

Mt  tbrt  0OOD  Lord, 

Yoor  lordship  may  marvel,  that  togedier  with 
the  letter  from  the  board,  which  yon  see  passed 
so  well,  there  came  no  particular  letter  from  my- 
self; wherein,  though  it  be  true,  that  now  this 
very  evening  I  have  made  even  with  the  causes 
of  Chancery,  and  comparing  with  the  causes 
keard  by  my  lord,:^  that  dead  is,  of  Michaelmas 
term  was  twelvemonth,  I  find  them  to  be  double 
so  many  and  one  more;  besides  that  the  causes 
that  I  despatch  do  seldom  tum  upon  me  again,  as 
his  many  times  did ;  yet,  nevertheless,  I  do  as- 


•Hul.M88.vol.700t. 
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sure  your  lordship,  that  should  have  been  no 
excuse  to  me,  who  shall  ever  assign  both  to  the 
causes  of  the  subject,  yea,  and  to  my  health,  but 
the  leavings  of  times  after  his  majesty's  business 
done.  But  the  truth  is,  I  could  not  speak  with 
Sir  Lionel  Cranfield,  with  whom  of  necessity  I 
was  to  confer  about  the  names,  till  this  after^ 
noon. 

First,  therefore,  I  send  the  names  by  his  ad- 
vice, and  with  mine  own  good  allowance  of  those, 
which  we  wish  his  majesty  should  select ;  where- 
in I  have  had  respect  somewhat  to  form,  more 
to  the  avoiding  of  opposition,  but  most  to  the 
service. 

Two  most  important  effects  his  majesty's  letter 
hath  wrought  already :  the  one,  that  we  perceive 
his  majesty  will  go  thrcmgh  stitch,  which  goeth 
to  the  root  of  our  disease.  The  other,  that  it 
awaketh  the  particular  oflicers,  and  will  make 
their  own  endeavours  and  propositions  less  per- 
functory, and  more  solid  and  true  for  the  future. 
Somewhat  is  to  be  done  presently,  and  somewhat 
by  seasonable  degrees.  For  the  present  my  ad* 
vice  is,  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  write 
back  to  the  table,  that  he  doth  well  approve  that 
we  did  not  put  back  or  retard  the  good  ways  we 
were  in  of  ourselves ;  and  that  we  understood  his 
majesty's  right:  that  his  late  direction  was  to 
give  help,  and  not  hindrance  to  the  former  courses ; 
and  that  he  doth  expect  the  propositions  we  have 
in  hand,  when  they  are  finished :  and  that  for  the 
sub-commissions,  he  bath  sent  us  the  names  he 
hath  chosen  out  of  those  by  us  sent  and  pro- 
pounded; and  that  he  leaveth  the  particular 
directions  from  time  to  time,  in  the  use  of  the  sub- 
commissioners,  wholly  to  the  table. 

This  I  conceive  to  be  the  fairest  way ;  first  to  seal 
the  sub-commission  without  opening  the  nature 
of  their  employments,  and  without  seeming  that 
they  should  have  any  immediate  dependence  upon 
his  majesty,  but  merely  upon  the  table. 

As  for  that  which  is  to  be  kept  in  breast,  and  to 
come  forth  by  parts,  the  degrees  are  these: 

First,  to  employ  the  sob-commissioners  in  the 
reconsidering  of  thoee  branches,  which  the  several 
officers  shall  propound. 

Next,  in  taking  consideration  of  other  branches 
of  retrenchment,  besides  those  which  shall  be 
propounded. 

The  third,  to  take  into  consideration  the  great 
and  huge  arrears  and  debts  in  every  office; 
whether  there  be  cause  to  abate  them  upon  deceit 
or  abuse ;  and  at  least  how  to  settle  them  best, 
both  for  the  king's  honour,  and  avoiding  of 
elamour,  and  for  the  taking  away,  as  much  as 
may  be,  that  same  ill  influence  and  effect,  where 
by  the  arrear  past  destroys  the  good  husbandly 
and  reformation  to  come. 

The  fourth  is  to  prooeed  from  the  consideration 
of  the  retrenchments  and  arrears  to  the  improve* 
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All  these  four,  at  least  the  last  three,  I  wish  not 
in  be  stirred  in  till  his  majesty^s  coming. 
God  ever  preserre  and  prosper  yon. 
Your  lordship's  tme  friend 

and  devoted  servant, 
Fr.  Bacon. 

Yonr  lordship  will  be  pleased  to  have  a  little 
care  of  the  bestowing  of  this  letter. 
York  Uouie,  Ihii  Oth  of  DMember,  1617. 


TO  THK  LORD  KEEPER. 

Mt  Lord, — ^I  have  received  so  many  letters  late- 
ly from  your  lordship,  that  I  cannot  answer  them 
severally :  but  the  ground  of  them  all  being  only 
this,  that  your  lordship  feareth  I  am  so  incensed 
against  you  that  I  will  hearken  to  every  informa- 
tion that  is  made  unto  me ;  this  one  letter  may 
well  make  answer  unto  them  all.  As  his  majesty 
IS  not  apt  to  give  ear  to  any  idle  report  against 
men  of  your  place;  so  for  myself,  I  will  answer 
that  it  is  far  from  my  disposition  to  take  any  ad- 
vantage in  that  kind.  And  for  your  lordship's  un- 
kind dealing  with  me  in  this  matter  of  my  brother's, 
time  will  try  all.  His  majesty  hath  given  me 
commandment  to  make  this  answer  in  his  name 
to  your  letter  to  him,  that  he  needeth  not  to  make 
any  other  answer  to  you,  than  that  which  in  that 
letter  you  make  to  yourself,  that  you  know  his 
majesty  to  be  so  judicious,  that  whatsoever  he 
heareth,  he  will  keep  one  ear  open  to  yon ;  which 
being  indeed  his  own  princdy  disposition,  yon 
may  be  assured  of  his  gracious  favour  in  that  kind. 

I  will  not  trouble  your  lordship  with  any  longer 
discourse  at  this  time,  being  to  meet  you  so  shortly, 
where  will  be  better  trial  of  all  that  hath  passed, 
than  can  be  made  by  letters.    So  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  at  command, 

G.  BuCKUfOHAM. 
Wirwick,  Sept.  3, 1617. 


THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM  TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER, 
HIR  FRANCIS  BACON.* 

Mt  Lord, — ^I  have  made  his  majesty  acquainted 
with  your  note  concerning  that  wicked  fellow's 
speeches,  which  his  majesty  conteroneth,  as  is 
usualtohisgreatspiritinthesecases.  But  notwith- 
standing his  majesty  is  pleased  that  it  shall  be 
exactly  tried  whether  this  foul-mouthed  fellow  was 
taken  either  with  drunkenness  or  madness,  when  he 
spake  it.  And  as  for  your  lordship's  advice  for 
setting  up  again  the  commissioners  for  suits,  his 
majesty  saith,  there  will  be  time  enough  for  think- 
ing upon  that,  at  his  coming  to  Hampton  Court. 

But  his  majesty's  direction,  in  answer  of  your 
letter,  hath  given  me  occasion  to  loin  hereunto  a 

*  Thii  teem  to  be  the  letter  to  whkfl  the  lord  keeper  re- 
fMnied  en  enewer,  *^|)tenber  SI,  1617,  printed  la  hit  irorlBi. 


discovery  upon  the  discourse  you  had  with  me 
this  day.*  For  I  do  freely  confess,  that  yonr 
offer  of  submission  unto  me,  and  in  writing,  if  so 
I  would  have  it,  battered  so  the  nnkindness  that  I 
had  conceived  in  my  heart  for  your  bdiaviour  to- 
wards me  in  my  absence,  as,  out  of  the  sparks  of 
my  old  affection  towards  you,  I  went  to  sound 
his  majesty's  intention  towards  you,  specially  in 
any  public  meeting;  where  I  found,  on  the  one 
part,  his  majesty  so  little  satisfied  with  your  late 
answer  unto  hira,  which  he  counted  (for  I  protest 
I  use  his  own  terms)  confused  and  childish,  and 
his  rigorous  resolution  on  the  other  part  so  fixed, 
that  he  would  put  some  public  exemplary  mark 
upon  you ;  as  I  protest  the  sight  of  his  deep  con- 
ceived indignation  quenched  my  passion,  making 
me  upon  the  instant  change  from  the  person  of  a 
party  into  a  peacemaker;  so  as  I  was  forced 
upon  my  knees  to  beg  of  his  majesty,  that  he 
would  put  no  public  act  of  disgrace  upon  you. 
And  as  I  dare  say,  no  other  person  would  have 
been  patiently  heard  in  this  suit  by  his  majesty 
but  myself;  so  did  I  (though  not  without  diffi- 
culty) obtain  thus  much,  that  he  would  not  so  far 
disable  you  from  the  merit  of  your  future  service, 
as  to  put  any  particular  mark  of  disgrace  upon 
your  pereon.  Only  thus  far  his  majesty  protest- 
eth,  that  upon  the  conscience  of  his  office  he  can- 
not omit  (though  laying  aside  all  passion)  to  give 
a  kindly  reprimand  at  his  first  sitting  in  oooncilt 
to  so  many  of  his  counsellors,  as  were  then  here 
behind,  and  were  actors  in  this  business,  for  their 
ill  behaviour  in  it.  Some  of  the  particular  erron 
committed  in  this  business  he  will  name,  but 
without  accusing  any  particular  pereons  by  name. 

Thus  your  lordship  seeth  the  fruits  of  my 
natural  inclination.  I  protest,  all  this  time  past 
it  was  no  small  grief  unto  me  to  hear  the  mouth  of 
80  many  upon  this  occasion  open  to  load  you  with 
innumerable  malicious  and  detracting  speeches, 
as  if  no  music  were  more  pleasing  to  my  ear,  than 
to  rail  of  you  :  which  made  me  rather  regret  the 
ill-nature  of  mankind,  that,  like  dogs,  love  to  set 
upon  them  that  they  see  snatched  at. 

And  to  conclude,  my  lord,  you  have  hereby  a 
fair  occasion  so  to  make  good  hereafter  your 
reputation,  by  your  sincere  service  to  his  majesty, 
as  also  by  your  firm  and  constant  kindness  lo 
your  fnends,  as  I  may  (your  lordship's  old  friend) 
participate  of  the  comfort  and  honour  that  will 
thereby  come  to  you.    Thus  I  rest  at  last 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  B. 

The  force  of  your  old  kindness  hath  made  na 
set  down  this  in  writing  unto  you,  which  some, 
that  have  deserved  ill  of  me  in  this  action,  would 
be  glad  to  obtain  by  word  of  mouth,  though  they 

*  At  WIndeor,  eecording  to  Sir  Anthony  Weldon,  whomej 
perhepe  be  belieTed  in  tuch  e  clreuoMtanee  u  tlift  See  Cnat 
end  Ckaneter  ^flRmg  Jtmu  l^  fi.  IV 
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be  far  enoogh  from  it  for  angfat  I  yet  see.  But  I 
beseech  your  lordship  to  reserve  this  secretly  to 
yoonelf  only*  till  oar  meeting  at  Hampton  Coart, 
lest  his  majesty  should  be  highly  offended  for  a 
cause  that  I  know. 


Jt  letter  ef  reeondUaUon  from  Lord  Buckingham^ 
afler  kie  majeety^e  reium  from  Scotland* 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER.* 
Mr  BONOUBABLC  LoRD, 

Lest  Mr.  Secretaryf  should  be  come  away  be- 
fore the  delivery  of  this  packet,  I  have  thought  fit 
to  direct  it  to  your  lordship,  with  this  letter  to 
your  lordship  about  the  Court  of  Wards,  and 
another  to  the  lords  from  his  majesty.  'Which  is 
all  I  have  now  to  write,  but  that  I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

O.  BuCKUfOHAM. 
NtWMurlwt,  Um  7tii  of  December,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER4 
Mt   BOROirRABLI   LoRD, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  lord- 
ship's letter,  who  hath  followed  your  directions 
therein,  and  written  to  the  lords  accordingly; 
which  is  all  I  have  now  to  write  to  your  lordship, 
but  that  I  shall  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BUCKINOHAM. 
Kewatrkec,  tbe  Stb  of  December,  1617. 
Endoreed, 
Ify  Lord  of  Buckingham  to  your  lordthip^  ehowing 
the  king*$  liking  of  your  opinion  and  choice  of 
namafor  eub-commieeion. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINOHAM. 

Mt  vbrt  eooD  Loan, 

Your  lordship's  letters  patents^  are  ready.  I 
would  be  glad  to  be  one  of  the  witnesses  at  the 
delivery ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  king  and  your  lord- 
ship will  give  me  leave,  I  will  bring  it  to-morrow 
at  any  hour  shall  be  appointed. 

Your  lordship's  ever, 

Fra.  Bacoh. 

New  Year's  eve,  1617. 

I  was  bold  to  send  your  lordship,  for  your  new 

*  Hart.  MRS.  vol.  7006. 

t  Sir  Tbo«M  Lake ;  hie  eolleafiie,  SecreUry  WUiwood, 
4ied  October  f7, 1617 1  and  Sir  Robert  Naanton  lucceeded  to 
tbe  poet  of  lecretary,  January  8, 1617-6|  from  that  of  Surveyor 
of  tbe  Coort  of  Warilc. 

I  Harl.  MRS.  vol.  7000. 

I  Por  the  title  of  Marqoli  of  RncklDcham  to  himself  and  tbe 
Bale  hein  of  bis  body. 


year's  gifV,  a  plain  cap  of  essay,  in  token  that  If 
your  lordship  in  any  thing  shsdl  make  me  yooi 
sayman,  I  will  be  hurt  before  your  lordship  shall 
be  hurt  I  present  therefore  to  you  my  best  ser- 
vice, which  shall  be  my  all-year's  gift. 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  RUCK1N6HAM. 

Mt  tert  good  Lord, 

Sir  George  Chaworth  and  I  am  agreed,  so  that 
now  I  shall  retain  the  grace  of  my  place,  and  yet 
he  rewarded.  The  king  hath  no  ill  bargain ;  for, 
he  hath  four  times  as  much  as  he  was  offered  by 
Sir  George,  of  increase ;  and  yet  I  take  upon  me 
to  content  my  servants,  and  to  content  him.  Never* 
theless,  I  shall  think  myself  pleasured  by  his 
majesty,  and  do  acknowledge,  that  your  loidship 
hath  dealt  very  honourably  and  nobly  with  me. 

I  send  enclosed  a  letter,  whereby  your  lordship 
signifieth  his  majesty's  pleasure  to  me;  and  I 
shall  make  the  warrant  to  Mr.  Attorney.    I  desire 
it  may  be  carried  in  privateness.    I  ever  rdst 
Your  lordship's  true  friend 
and  devoted  servant, 
Fr.  Bacor. 
This  New  Tear's  eve,  1617. 


TO  81R  JAME8  FULLERTON.* 

I  PRESUME  to  send  his  highness  this  pair  of 
small  candlesticks,  that  his  light,  and  the  light 
of  his  posterity  upon  the  church  and  common- 
wealth, may  never  fail.  I  pray  you  do  me  the 
favour  to  present  it  to  his  highness,  with  my  best 
and  humblest  service. 

Your  most  affectionate 

and  assured  friend. 
Fa.  Bacor,  C.  S. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.^ 

Mt  horouraslr  Lord, 

His  majesty  having  given  order  to  Mr.  Soli- 
citort  to  acquaint  your  lordship  with  a  business 
touching   alehouses,}  that,  upon   consideration 

*  He  bad  been  surveyor  of  tbe  lands  to  Friaee  Charles, 
when  Duke  of  Tork ;  and  was  poom  of  the  stole  to  him 
wbenkhif.    He  died  in  January,  1610-L 

t  Hsri.  M88.  Tol.  7006. 

t  Sir  Thomas  Oorentry. 

I  Tbe  lord  chancellor,  in  his  letter  to  tbe  Marquis  of  Back 
flngbaro,  dated  January  a&,  1617,  printed  In  bis  works,  has  the 
foUowinf  passafe :  •^For  tbe  suit  of  the  alehouaee,  whkh 
coneemeih  your  brother,  Mr.  Christopher  VUliers,  and  Mt. 
Patrick  Maule,  1  have  conferred  with  my  lord  chief  Justke 
and  Mr.  Sollettor  thereupon,  and  there  is  a  scmple  in  it,  that 
It  Should  be  one  of  the  grievances  put  down  to  Parliameni  t 
which,  if  it  be,  I  may  not,  to  my  duty  and  love  to  you,  advise 
yoatodealtolt;ifRbaaoC,IwiUMiNddtothebestsMABer, 
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thereof,  yoa  might  certify  your  opinion  onto  his 
majesty,  whether  it  be  fit  to  be  granted  or  not ;  I 
have  thought  fit  to  desire  your  lordship  to  give  it 
what  favour  and  furtherance  you  may,  if  you  find 
it  reasonable,  and  not  prejudicial  to  his  majesty's 
service,  because  it  concemeth  Mr.  Patrick  Maule, 
and  my  brother,  Christopher  Villiers,  whose  bene- 
fit I  have  reason  to  wish  and  advance  by  any  just 
courses.    And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship*s  faithful  servant, 
G«  BucKiireHAM. 
BoyttoD,  tbe  Uth 
of  Jan.  1617. 


TO  THB  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mr  BONOVRABLK  LORD, 

8ir  John  Cottonf  having  acquainted  me  with  a 
petition  he  intended  to  exhibit  to  his  majesty, 
that,  without  any  apparent  fault  committed  by 
him,  he  was  put  fh)m  his  office  of  etutos  rotulorum  f 
I  have  persuaded  him  to  forbear  the  presenting  of 
his  petition  until  I  had  vmtten  to  your  lordship, 
and  received  your  answer.  I  haye,  therefore, 
thought  fit  to  signify  unto  your  lordship,  that  he 
is  a  gentleman  of  whom  his  majesty  maketh  good 
esteem,  and  hath  oflen  occasion  to  use  his  service ; 
and,  therefore,  besides  that  he  is  a  man  of  good 
years,  and  hath  served  long  in  the  place,  I  know 
his  majesty,  out  of  these  respects,  will  be  loath  he 
should  receive  any  disgrace.  I  desire,  therefore, 
to  underetand  from  your  lordship  the  reasons  of 
his  remove,  that,  if  I  cannot  give  satisfaction  to 
the  gentleman  himself,  I  may  at  least  make  an- 
swer to  his  majesty  for  that  act  of  your  lordship's, 
which  is  alleged  to  be  very  unusual,  unless  upon 
some  precedent  misdemeanor  of  the  party.  Thus, 
having  in  this  point  discharged  my  part  in  taking 
the  best  course  I  could,  that  no  complaint  should 
come  against  you  to  the  king,  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend, 
G.  Buckingham. 

Newmarket,  tbe  10th 
of  Jannary,  1617. 


TO  THB  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  vert  good  Lord, 

I  do  not  easily  fail  towards  gentlemen  of  quality, 
to  disgrace  them.  For,  I  take  myself  to  have  some 
interest  in  the  good  wills  of  the  gentlemen  of 
England,  which  I  keep  and  cherish  for  his  ma- 
jesty's special  service.    And,  for  this  gentleman, 

and  help  it  forward."  A  patent  for  Ikenafaif  alehomea 
being  afterwarda  granted  to  Sir  €ilea  Mompeaaon  and  Sir 
Franeea  Mitchel,  and  greatly  abaaed  by  tban^  they  were 
punlabed  for  thoae  abaaea  by  the  Parliament,  which  met 
January  80, 1090-1. 

*  Hart.  M88.  vol.  7000. 

t  Of  Landwade,  in  Oambrldgeahlre,  knight.  He  aenred 
SMny  yeara  aa  knight  of  the  thtre  for  that  coanty,and  died  in 
low,  at  tbe  age  of  eeventy-aeven.  Hia  eldeat  bob.  Sir  John 
CoctoBi  waa  created  a  bwMMt,  Jvly  14»  10«L 


of  whom  you  write.  Sir  John  Cotton,  I  know  no 
cause  in  the  world  why  I  should  have  displaced 
him,  but  that  it  was  certified  unto  me,  that  it  was 
his  own  desire  to  resign :  wherein,  if  I  was  abused, 
I  will  restore  him.  But  if  he  did  consent,  and, 
now  it  is  done,  changeth  his  mind,  then  I  would 
be  loath  to  disgrace  the  other,  that  is  come  in. 
Therefore,  I  pray  your  lordship,  that  I  may  know 
and  be  informed  from  himself,  what  passed  touch- 
ing his  consent ;  and  I  will  do  him  reason. 

Thus,  with  my  thanks  to  your  lordship,  I  will 
ever  rest 

Your  lordship^s  tme  friend 

and  most  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  Bacozt,  Cane. 

JaiiiiaryS0,l«17. 

Endoraed, 
7b  the  MarquU  tjf  Buckingham^  eoneeming  Sir 

John  CoUtm^i  ruigning  the  place  cf  Custoe  Ho* 

tulontm  of  Cambridgeehire, 


TO  THE  LOBD  CHANCELLOE.* 

Mt  honourarle  Lord, 

Since  I  received  your  lordship's  letter,  Sir 
Lionel  Cranfield  being  here,  hath  informed  his 
majesty  of  the  whole  proceeding  in  his  business 
of  the  household ;  which  his  majesty  liketh  very 
well,  and  is  glad  it  is  approved  by  your  lordship, 
of  whose  care  and  pains  therein  he  reoeiveth  rery 
good  satisfiBiction. 

In  the  business  touching  Sir  John  Cotton,  your 
lordship  dealeth  as  nobly  as  can  be  desired ;  and 
so,  if  it  should  come  in  question  before  his  ma- 
jesty, I  would  answer  in  your  behalf.  I  leave 
Sir  John  Cotton  to  inform  your  lordship  by  his 
letter  of  the  business,  and  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  BuCKINeBAM. 

Newmarket,  the  S4th  of  Janaary,  1017. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mt  HONOURARLE  LoRD, 

I  have  been  entreated  by  a  gentleman,  whom  I 
much  respect,  to  recommend  to  your  lordship's 
favour  Mr.  John  Huddy,  between  whom  and  Mr. 
Richard  Huddy  there  is,  as  I  am  informed,  a 
cause  to  be  heard  before  your  lordship  in  the 
Chancery  on  Saturday  next.  My  desire  unto 
your  lordship  is,  that  you  would  show  the  said 
John  Huddy  what  favour  you  lawfully  may,  and 
as  his  cause  will  bear,  when  it  cometh  before 
you,  for  my  sake.  Which  I  will  not  fail  to 
acknowledge,  ever  resting 

Your  lordship's  faithful  servant 

G.  BucKineRAM. 

Newmarket,  the  28th  of  Janaary,  1017. 
I  *  Bar!.  M00.  VOL  7000. 
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TO  TBI  LOAD  GH4NCBLLOR  « 
Mt  HONOinULBLE  LoRD, 

I  sadantuid  that  hit  majesty  hath  heen  pleased 
to  refer  a  suit  unto  him  by  two  of  his  serrants, 
Robert  Bfaxweli  and  John  Hunt,  for  the  making 
of  sheriffs  and  eeeheatois'  patents,  to  your  lord- 
ship's consideration.  My  desire  unto  your  lord- 
ship on  their  behalf  is,  that  you  would  show 
thsin  thus  mueh  fiiTonr  for  my  sake,  as  with  as 
I  expedition  as  may  be,  and  your  lordship's 
occasions  may  permit,  to  certify  your 
opinion  thereof  unto  his  majesty ;  which  I  will 
be  rssdy  to  acknowledge,  and  oyer  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  seryant, 
6.  Bdckihoham. 
McwiMrket,  the  4tk  day  of  February,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mr  BONOUBABLB  LoRD, 

Though  I  had  resolved  not  to  write  to  your 
lordship  in  any  matter  between  party  and  party ; 
yet,  at  the  earnest  request  of  my  noble  friend, 
the  Lord  Norris,  to  whom  I  account  myself  much 
beholden,  I  could  not  but  recommend  unto  your 
lordship's  fayoura  special  friend  of  his,  Sir  Thomas 
Monk,  who  hath  a  suit  before  your  lordship  in 
the  Ghanceryf  with  Sir  Robert  Bassett ;  which, 
upon  the  report  made  unto  me  thereof,  seemeth  so 
reasonable,  that  I  doubt  not  but  the  cause  itself 
will  moye  your  lordship  to  favour  him,  if,  upon 
the  hearing  thereof,  it  shall  appear  the  same 
onto  your  lordship,  as  at  the  first  sight  it  doth 
unto  me.  I  therefore  desire  your  lordship  to 
show  in  this  particular  what  favour  you  lawfully 
may,  for  my  sake,  who  will  account  it  as  done 
unto  myself;  and  will  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  BuCKIlfOHAM. 
Blewalark•^  Um  4UI  day  of  Feb.  1S17. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINOHAIL 
Mr  rear  good  Lord, 

I  have  sent  enclosed  a  letter  to  his  majesty 
about  the  public  charge  I  am  to  give  the  last  Star 
Chamber  day,  which  is  this  day  sevennight,  to 
the  judges  and  justices  before  the  circuits.  I 
pray  deliver  it  to  his  majesty  with  speed.  I  send 
also  some  papers  appertaining  to  that  business, 
which  I  pray  your  lordship  to  have  in  readiness, 
if  his  majesty  call  for  them.  I  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  true  friend 
and  devoted  servant. 

Fa.  Bacon,  Cane. 
Vtbrmry  6^  I6I7. 

•Rarl.MSS.  vol.  7006. 

t  Lord  Baeon  waa  afterwarda  aeeaaed  by  tba  Hoaaa  of 

CoaiaMnia  of  haTiaf  reeelved  of  Sir  ThooMi  Monk  one  ban- 

drad  piM«a  t  wbteh  ha  did  aoC  deny,  bet  allafad,  tlaU  tt  waa 

aAartlMaailw 

VokUI 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mr  HOROimABLK  Loan, 

His  majesty  marvelleth,  that  he  heareth  nothing 
of  the  business  touching  the  gold  and  silver 
thread  ;f  and  therefore  hath  commanded  me  to 
write  unto  your  lordship  to  hasten  the  despatch 
of  it;  and  to  give  him  as  speedy  an  account 
thereof  as  you  can.    And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

O.  BuCKllfOHAM. 
NawaMtrkat,  7Ui  of  Fabmary. 

Eadoraed,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR^ 
Mr  HONOURABLE  LOBD, 

I  understand  by  this  bearer,  Edward  Hawkins, 
how  great  pains  your  lordship  hath  taken  in  the 
business,  which  I  recommended  to  you  concern- 
ing him,  and  how  favourably  your  lordship  hath 
used  him  for  my  sake.  For  which  I  give  your 
lordship  many  thanks,  and  will  be  ever  ready  to 
acknowledge  your  favour  toward  him  by  all  the 
testimonies  of 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend, 

6.  BUCKINOHAM. 
Thaobalda,  tba  mb  of  Fabmary,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.! 
Mr  HONOURABLK  LoBD, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter, 
who  liketh  well  of  the  course  you  mention  in  the 
end  of  your  letter,  and  will  speak  with  you  farther 
of  it  at  his  return  to  London.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  would  have  your  lordship  give  direction  to  the 
Master  of  the  Rollsjl  and  Mr.  Attorney  f  to  stay 
the  examination.    And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  assured 

to  do  you  service, 

G.  BVCKINOHAX. 
Hanpcon  Oonrt,  tba  18tb  of  Marcb,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  OF  IRELAND.** 

Mr  Lord  Chancbllor, 

I  will  not  have  you  account  the  days  of  my  not 
answering  your  letter.  It  is  a  thing  imposed 
upon  the  multitude  of  my  business  to  lodge  many 
things  faithfully,  though  I  make  no  present  return. 

Your  conjunction  and  good  understanding  with 

a  Harl.  MSB.  toI.  7006. 

t  A  patant  for  tba  monopoly  of  wbkb  waa  granted  m  Sir 
QUei  Mompaaion  and  Sir  Francla  Mltcbel,  wbo  were  pmriibad 
for  tba  abaaa  of  that  patant  by  tba  Parliamant,  wbkJi  mat 
January  80, 1690-1. 

t  Harl.  M88.  vol.  7006.  |  Ibid. 

II  Sir  Joliua  CBaar.  V  Sir  Henry  YaWailOB . 

•*Dr.  TbooMa  JoMaiAichbiabopof  Dublia,  wbodMAiafl 
10, 1619. 
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the  deputy  I  approTe  and  commend ;  for  I  ever 
loved  eotiie  and  jrood  compoeitionaf  whieh  was 
the  old  physic,  better  than  fine  separations. 

Your  friendly  attributes  I  take  as  effects  of 
affection ;  which  must  be  causes  of  any  good 
offices,  wherewith  I  can  requite  you. 

We  conceive  that  kingdom  is  in  growth.  God 
send  soundness  to  the  increase;  wherein  I  doubt 
not  but  your  lordship  will  do  your  part.  God 
keep  you. 

Your  lordship's  very  loving  friend, 
Fba.  Bacon,  Cane. 

York  Hoaw,  April  15, 1618. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  IRBLAND.* 

Mr  Lord  Cnur  Justicb, 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  assure  you, 
tnat  you  are  not  deceived,  neither  in  the  care  I 
have  of  the  public  in  that  state,  nor  in  my  good 
wishes,  and  the  effects  thereof,  when  it  shall  lie 
in  my  power  towards  yourself. 

I  am  glad  to  receive  your  testimony  of  my  lord 
deputy,  both  because  I  esteem  your  judgment, 
and  because  it  concurreth  with  my  own. 

The  materials  of  that  kingdom,  which  is  trade 
and  weatth,  grow  on  apace.  I  hope  the  form, 
which  giveth  the  best  living  of  religion  and  Jus- 
tice, will  not  be  behind,  the  rather  by  you,  as  a 
good  instrument.    I  rest 

Your  lordship's  assured  friend, 
Fr.  Bacon,  Cane. 

York  Ho«M,  •  •  of  April,  1S1& 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLaR.f 
Mt  ROlfOURABLC  LoRD, 

I  witl  not  go  about  to  excuse  mine  own  fault, 
by  making  you  believe  his  majesty  was  backward 
in  your  business ;  but  upon  the  first  motion  he 
gave  mo  directions  for  it,  which  it  was  my  negli- 
gence, as  I  freely  confess,  that  I  have  no  sooner 
perfoniied,  having  not  been  slack  in  moving  his 
majesty,  but  in  despatching  your  man.  All  is 
done  which  your  lordship  desired;  and  I  will 
give  order,  according  to  his  majesty^s  directions, 
so  that  your  lordship  shall  not  need  to  trouble 
yourself  any  farther,  but  only  to  expect  the 
speedy  performance  of  his  majesty's  gracious 
pleasure. 

I  will  take  tfie  first  opportunity  to  acquaint 
Ills  majesty  with  the  other  business,  and  will 
ever  rest. 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

TlMOlMldt,  the  801  of  May,  [1618.] 


TO  THE  LORD  GHANCSLLORj* 

Mt  honourable  Lord, 

Whereas  it  hath  pleased  his  majesty  to  rscom- 
mend  unto  your  consideration  a  petition  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Fowle,  together  with  the  grievances  and 
request  for  the  rectifying  of  the  work  of  gold  and 
silver  thread ;  and  now  nnderstandeth  that  yonr 
lordship  hath  called  unto  you  the  other  commis- 
sioners in  that  case,  and  spent  some  time  to  bear 
what  the  opposers  could  object,  and  pereeiveth 
by  a  relation  of  a  good  entrance  you  have  mads 
into  the  business;  and  is  now  informed,  that 
there  remaineth  great  store  of  gold  and  silver 
thread  in  the  merchants'  hands,  brought  from  fo- 
reign parts,  besides  that  which  is  brought  in  daily 
by  stealth,  snd  wrought  here  by  underhand 
workers;  so  that  the  agents  want  vent,  with 
which  inconveniences  it  seemeth  the  ordinary 
course  of  law  cannot  so  well  meet;  and  yet  they 
are  enforced,  for  freeing  of  clamour,  to  set  great 
numbers  of  people  on  work ;  so  that  the  commo- 
dity lying  dead  in  their  hands,  will  in  a  very 
short  time  grow  to  a  very  great  sum  of  money. 
To  the  end,  therefore,  that  the  undertakers  may 
not  be  disheartened  by  these  wrongs  and  losses, 
his  majesty  hath  commanded  me  to  write  unto 
your  lordship,  to  the  end  you  might  bestow  more 
time  this  vacation  in  prosecuting  the  course  you 
have  so  worthily  begun,  that  all  differences  being 
reconciled,  the  defects  of  the  commission  may  be 
also  amended,  for  prevention  of  farther  abuses 
therein;  so  ss  the  agents  may  receive  encourage- 
ment to  go  on  quietly  in  the  work  without  dis- 
turbance.   And  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

From  Bewly,  the  SOth  day  of  Aug.,  16X8. 


*  Sir  Waitam  Joims,  to  whon,  upon 
fdHt  tbo  lord  keeper  awde  a  epMcl^ 
/JKpif,  MM.  701.7006. 


hie  behif  called  to  that 
printed  Is  Irii  works. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

Most  honourable  Lord, 

Here  withal,  I  presumed  to  send  a  note  enclosed, 
both  of  my  business  in  Chancery,  and  with  my 
Lord  Roos,  which  it  pleased  your  l<^ship  to  de- 
mand of  me,  that  so  you  might  better  do  me  good 
tfi  uiroque  genere.  It  may  please  your  lordship, 
after  having  perused  it,  to  commend  it  over  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  Meautya  for  better  custody. 

At  my  parting  last  from  your  lordship,  the 
grief  I  had  to  leave  your  lordship's  presence, 
though  but  for  a  little  time,  was  such,  as  that 
being  accompanied  with  some  small  corporal  in- 
disposition that  I  was  in,  made  me  forgetful  to 
say  that,  which  now  for  his  majesty's  service  I 
thought  myself  bound  not  to  silence.  I  was 
credibly  informed  and  assured,  when  the  Spanish 
ambassador  went  away,  that  howsoever  Ralegh 
and  the  prenticesf  should  h\\  out  to  be  proceeded 


*Earl.M88.Tnl.T00e. 

f  Who,  OS  the  Iftk  of  July,  1018,  hsd  teslloi 
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whbal,  no  mine  uwCaaeet  would  be  made  here* 
iABr  OD  the  part  of  Spain  for  joatice  to  be  done 
eter  in  these  particiilara:  bat  that  if  alackneae 
weie  need  heie,  they  would  be  laid  up  in  thc^ 
deek,  and  would  aenre  for  materials  (this  waa  the 
imj  wofd)  of  future  and  final  diacontentmenta. 
Now,  aa  the  humour  and  deaign  of  aome  maj 
eany  them  towards  troubling  of  the  watera^  so  I 
know  your  lordship's  both  nature  and  great  place 
iei|Ui6  an  appeasing  them  at  your  hands.  And 
I  have  not  presumed  to  say  this  little  out  of  any 
mind  at  all,  that  I  may  haTo,  to  meddle  with  mai- 
Isn  so  §u  above  me,  but  out  of  a  thought  I  had, 
that  I  waa  tied  in  duty  to  lay  thua  much  under 
your  lordahip*a  eye;  because  I  know  and  con> 
sider  of  whom  I  heard  that  speech,  and  with  how 
grave  ciicamatances  it  was  delivered. 

I  beseech  Jesus  to  giro  continuance  and  in- 
crease to  your  lordship's  happiness ;  and  that,  if 
it  may  stand  with  his  will,  myself  may  one  day 
have  the  honour  of  casting  some  small  mite  into 
that  rich  treasury.  So  I  humbly  do  your  lordship 
vsvefence,  and  continue 

The  most  obliged  of  your  lordship's 
many  ^thful  senranta, 

ToBic  Matthsw. 

,  tirii  tut  of  AoiMt,  1618. 


TO  MB.  (AFTSRWABDS   SIR)    ISAAC  WAKB,  HU 
KAJBSTT'e  AOBNT  AT  THE  OOUBT  OP  8AVOT. 

Ma.  Wakk,'^!  have  received  some  letters  from 
you;  and  hearing  from  my  Lord  Cavendish* 
how  well  he  affecta  you,  and  taking  notice  also 
of  your  good  abilities  and  services  in  his  majesty's 
aflUis,  and  not  forgetting  the  knowledge  I  had, 
when  young,  of  your  good  father,f  I  thought  my- 
self in  some  measure  tied  not  to  keep  from  you  my 
food  opinion  of  you,  and  my  desire  to  give  you 
any  fnrtheranee  in  your  fortunes  and  occasions, 
whereof  you  may  take  knowledge  and  liberty  to 
use  me  for  your  good.  Fare  you  welL 
Your  very  loving  friend, 

Fr.  Verulam,^  Cane. 
l^fk  Boom,  Uite  lit  of  8«pt^  161& 


TO  THE  LORD  CBANCELLOB.I 

Mt  HmiofjRABU  Loan, 

Hie  majesty  is  desirous  to  be  satisfied  of  the 
fitness  and  conveniency  of  the  gold  and  silver 

llw  Spaalrti  anbMMdor,  on  aeconnt  of  a  boy '•  befnf  bnrt  by 
kla  u  ha  iru  rkUaff.  jCmmdnd  .tfiwfw  JUgit  JmcoU  /.,  p. 
tt.]  Tboy  wero  proceodtd  agaliwt  by  eonmiMloDert,  at 
OaMlmlU  on  W«4iiewlay,  the  lHh  of  Anguit  followInK; 
■tvoa  beinf  found  fnllty,  and  adjudged  to  ifx  montbs'  Im- 
friaoMMnt,  and  to  pay  Sto  toondred  pounds  apieca.  Two 
ailMra  ware  acquitted.  MS.  UtUr  •/  Mr.  Cksmbrt^*  U  Sir 
Dadbf  CarliCem  ImOm,  Jm^ui  IN  1618^ 

•  WUItaM  Oivandlth,  ton  and  beir  of  William,  created 
Baion  Otvendleh  Hardwiclie  toi  Derbyaliire,  in  May,  160ft, 
and  lari  of  DavonsMre,  July  It,  1618. 

t  Aftkor  Wake,  rector  of  Billiaf  la  Nortbamptomhire, 
imr  of  tbe  boopteal  of  St.  John  la  Northampton,  and 
•MKNi  of  Chriot  Charch,  Oiford. 

|Be  had  been  crMMLofiVwalUi  •■  the  11th  of  July,  1618. 

I  anil.  MM.  vol.  loot. 


thread  buainess ;  as  also  of  the  profit  that  shall  any 
way  accrue  nnto  him  thereby.  Wherefore  his 
pleaaure  la,  that  you  ahall,  with  all  convenient 
speed,  call  unto  you  the  Lord  Chief  Juatice  of  the 
King^s  Bench,*  the  attomey-general,t  and  the 
solicitor,^  and  consider  with  them  of  evory  of 
the  said  particulara,  and  return  them  to  hia  ma- 
jesty, that  thereupon  he  may  resolve  what  pre- 
sent course  to  take  for  the  advancement  of  the 
execution  thereof.  And  ao  I  reat 
Your  lordahip's  faithful  servant, 

G.  BuCKUrOHAM. 
Theobalda,  the  4th  of  Oct.,  161S. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  vert  oooo  Lord, 

I  send  the  commission  for  making  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  into  walks,  for  his  majesty's  signature* 
It  is  without  charge  to  his  majesty. 

We  have  had  my  Lord  of  Ormonde$  before  us. 
We  could  not  yet  get  him  to  answer  directly, 
whether  he  would  obey  the  king's  award  or  no. 
After  we  had  endured  his  importunity  and  imperti- 
nencea,  and  yet  let  him  down  to  this,  that  his 
majesty's  award  was  not  only  just  and  within  his 
submission,  but  in  his  favour;  we  concluded  in 
few  words,  that  the  award  must  be  obeyed,  and 
if  he  did  refuse  or  impugn  the  execution  of  it  in 
Ireland,  he  was  to  be  punished  by  the  justice  of 
Ireland :  if  he  did  murmur  or  scandalize  it  here, 
or  trouble  his  majesty  any  more,  he  was  to  be 
punished  in  England.  Then  he  asked,  whether 
he  might  be  gone.  For  that,  we  told  him,  his 
majesty's  pleasure  was  to  be  known. 

Sir  Robert  Mansell  hath  promised  to  bring  his 
summer  account  this  day  sevennight.  God  pre- 
serve and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 
friend  and  faithful  servant. 

Fa.  VaavLAM,  Cane. 
November  li,  1618. 


TO  THB  LORD  CHANCELLOEJI 
Mt  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  send  your  lordship  the  commission  signed  by 
his   majesty,  which    he  was   very    willing  to 

•  Sfar  Henry  Montagv. 

t  Sir  Henry  Yelvetton.  t  8tr  Thoaae  OoveaCty 

I  Walter,  Earl  of  OroMMnde,  frandfkther  of  James,  the  flrat 
Dnke  of  Ormonde.  Thie  earl,  upon  the  death  of  Thomas, 
Karl  of  Ormonde  and  Ossory,  snceeedinf  to  those  honours, 
•bould  have  Inherited  likewise  the  greatest  part  of  the  aetata 
but  bis  right  was  eontested  by  Sir  Richard  Preston,  Lord 
Dingwetl,  supported  by  the  (krtmt  of  King  Jsmes  I.,  who 
made  an  awsrd,  which  Waller,  Earl  of  Ormonde,  coocehring 
to  be  unjust,  reAised  to  submit  to,  and  was,  by  the  king's 
order,  committed  to  the  Fleet,  where  he  remained  tight 
years  before  the  death  of  that  king ;  b«t  hi  lOK  reeoverad  bit 
liberty. 

||Hari.MSS.  «ol.7iiS. 
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iespateh,  as  a  basiness  Tary  commendable  and 
worthy  to  be  taken  in  hand. 

For  the  Earl  of  Ormonde,  his  majesty  made  no 
other  answer,  but  that  be  hopeth  he  is  not  so 
Tinroannerly,  as  to  go  away  without  taking  leave 
of  his  majesty. 

For  Sir  Robert  Mansell's  account,  his  majesty 
saith  he  is  very  slow,  especially  being  but  a  sum- 
mary account,  and  that  he  promised  to  bring  it  in 
before :  and  therefore  would  have  him  tied  to  the 
day  he  hath  now  set,  without  any  farther  delay. 

This  last  his  majesty  commanded  me  to  put  in 
after  I  had  written  and  signed  my  letter. 

Your  lordship^s  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

O.  BuCKUfOHAM. 
Boyiton,  tiM  13Ui  of  November,  1618. 


TO  THB  LORD  GHANCBLLOE.* 
Mr  HONOURABLK  LOBD, 

Having  formerly  moved  your  lordship  in  the 
business  of  this  bearer,  Mr.  Wyche,  of  whom,  as 
I  understand,  your  lordship  hath  had  a  special 
care  to  do  him  favour,  according  to  the  equity  of 
his  cause ;  now,  seeing  that  the  cause  is  shortly 
to  be  heard,  I  have  thought  fit  to  continue  my 
recommendation  of  the  business  unto  you,  desir- 
ing your  lordship  to  show  what  favour  you  law- 
fully may  unto  Mr.  Wyche,  according  as  the 
justness  of  the  cause  shall  require :  which  I  will 
acknowledge  as  a  courtesy  from  your  lordship, 
and  ever  rest 

Yourlordship^s  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

Newmarket,  the  I81I1  of  November,  1016. 


TO  THB  LOBD  CHANCELLOB.* 

Mt  honourablb  Lord, 

I  send  your  lordship  the  bill  of  the  sheriff  of 
Hereford  and  Leicester,  pricked  and  signed  by 
his  majesty,  who  hath  likewise  commanded  me  to 
send  unto  your  lordship  these  additions  of  instruc- 
tions, sent  unto  him  by  the  surveyor  and  receiver 
of  the  Court  of  Wards;  wherein,  because  he 
knoweth  not  what  to  prescribe  without  under^ 
standing  what  objections  can  be  made,  his  plea- 
sure is,  that  your  lordship  advise  and  consider  of 
them,  and  send  him  your  opinion  of  them,  that  he 
may  then  take  such  course  therein,  as  shall  be  fit. 

His  majesty  commanded  me  to  give  you  thanks 
for  your  care  of  his  service ;  and  so  I  rest 
Yoor  lordship^s  faithful  servant, 
6.  Buokinoham. 

NrTrmermet,  tut  of  November. 

Badoned,  1018. 
*BuLIC8ll.voLTnB. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOB.e 
Mt  HOlfOURABLK  LoBD, 

I  have  written  a  letter  unto  your  lordship,  whieb 
will  be  delivered  unto  you  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Steward ; 
and,  besides,  have  thought  fit  to  use  all  freedom 
with  you  in  that,  as  in  other  things ;  and,  there- 
fore, have  thought  fit  to  tell  you,  that  he  being  a 
man  of  very  good  reputation,  and  a  stout  man, 
that  will  not  yield  to  any  thing,  wherein  he  con- 
ceiveth  any  hard  course  against  him,  I  should  be 
sorry  he  should  make  any  complaint  against  you. 
And,  therefore,  if  you  can  advise  of  any  course, 
how  you  may  be  eased  of  that  burden,  and  freed 
from  his  complaint,  without  show  of  any  fear  of 
him,  or  any  thing  he  can  say,  I  will  be  ready  to 
join  with  you  for  the  accomplishment  thereof: 
and  so,  desiring  you  to  excuse  the  long  stay  of 
your  man,  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
6.  Bucktwobam. 

From  Newmarket,  Sd  of  December,  1018. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  vert  good  Lord, 

Yesternight  we  despatched  the  Lord  Rldge- 
way's  account.  Grood  service  is  done.  Seven 
or  eight  thousand  pounds  are  coming  to  the  king, 
and  a  good  precedent  set  for  accounts. 

There  came  to  the  seal  about  a  fortnight  since 
a  strange  book  passed  by  Mr.  Attorney  to  one  Mr. 
Hall ;  and  it  is  to  make  subjects,  (for  so  is  deniia- 
tion,)  and  this  to  go  to  a  private  use,  till  some 
thousand  pounds  be  made  of  it.  The  number 
one  hundred  denizens.  And,  whereas,  all  books 
of  that  nature  had  an  exception  of  merchants, 
(which  importeth  the  king  not  much  in  his 
customs  only,  for  that  is  provided  for  in  the  book, 
but  many  other  ways,)  this  takes  in  merchants 
and  all.  I  acquainted  the  commissioners  with  it, 
and  by  one  consent  it  is  stayed.  But  let  me 
counsel  his  majesty  to  grant  forth  a  commission 
of  this  nature,  so  to  raise  money  for  himself,  being 
a  flower  of  the  crown :  and  Hall  may  be  rewarded 
out  of  it ;  and  it  would  be  to  principal  persons, 
that  it  may  be  carried  with  election  and  discietioB, 
whom  to  admit  to  denization,  and  whom  noL 
God  ever  bless  and  prosper  you. 
Your  lordship's  most  faithful 

and  obliged  friend  and  servant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 

December  8,  1018. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCBLLOR.f 
Mt  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  thank  your  lordship  for  the  favour,  which  I 
understand  Sir  Francis  Engeliyid  hath  received 

•  HArLMM.T0L7IMi. 
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tnm  ycmr  UvMiip  «poA  my  last  leCler,  where- 
■■lo  I  desire  your  lordship  to  add  this  one  fsTour 
iMvef  (which  is  the  same  that  I  onderatand  your 
Isidslup  gnwted  him  at  Christmas  last,)  to  ^ve 
him  liherty  for  the  space  of  a  fortnight,  to  follow 
his  hesiaess  in  his  own  person ;  whereby  he  may 
bring  it  to  the  more  speedy  end,  putting  in 
ssewity  seeoidiBg  to  the  ordinary  course,  to  ren- 
der himself  prisoner  i^n  as  soon  as  that  time 
is  expired :  wiiieh  is  all  that  I  desire  for  him,  and 
in  which  I  will  acknowledge  your  lordship's 
fiiTonr  towards  him ;  and  ever  rest 
Yow  lordship^s  fsithfiil  friend  and  serrant, 

6.  BUOKUIOHAM. 
MtPMUti,  tlM  ISca  of  Piwbtr,  ltl& 


TO  THB  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINOHAM. 
Mt  TSBT  OOOD  LiORD, 

I  send  yoo  herewith  the  copy  of  a  letter  which 
we,  the  commissioners  for  Ormonde's  cause,  have 
written  to  the  Deputy  of  Ireland,  according  to  his 
Bttjesty^s  pleasure,  signified  by  Sir  Francis  Blun- 
dell;  which  I  humbly  desire  his  majesty  would 
peruse,  that  if  it  do  not  attain  his  meaning,  as 
we  conTcyed  it,  we  may  second  it  with  a  new 


We  hare  appointed  Monday  morning  for  these 
mini  businesses,  referred  by  his  majesty  to  certain 
commissioners,  and  we  will  carry  it  ttne  tirepiiu. 

The  patent  touching  Guinea  and  Bynny  for  the 
tmde  of  gold,  steyed  first  by  myself,  and  after  by 
his  majesty's  commandment,  we  hare  now  settled 
by  consent  of  all  parties. 

Mr.  Attorney,  by  my  direction,  hath  made,  upon 
his  information  exhibited  into  the  8tar  Chamber, 
a  thundering  motion  against  the  transportation  of 
gold  by  the  Dutch ;  which  all  the  town  is  glad 
of;  and  I  have  granted  diyers  writs  of  ne  exeat 
regmtm^  according  to  his  majesty's  warrant. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  keeps  in  still,  and  we  have 
suss  of  him ;  but  I  supply  it  as  I  may  by  my 
fiurther  diligence.  God  ever  bless  you  and  keep 
yon* 

Your  lordship's  most  faithful  and 

bounden  friend  and  serrant. 
Fa.  Verulam,  Cane. 

Ihmmhm  11,  ISIS. 

I  forget  not  your  doctor's  matter.  I  shall 
spesk  with  him  to-day,  having  received  your 
lordship's  letter;  and  what  is  possible  shaU  be 
done.   I  pray  pardon  my  scribbling  in  haste. 


TO  THE  LORD  GHANOBLLOE.* 

Mt  ■onoueablb  Loan, 

I  have  acquainted  your  majesty  with  your  letter, 
who  b  very  well  pleased  with  your  care  of  his 
asrviee,  in  making  stay  of  the  grant  of  denixens 
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upon  the  reason  you  allege,  whereof  his  majesty 
will  speak  farther  with  you  at  his  return. 

The  letter,  which  you  sent  roe  about  my  Lord 
of  Ormonde's  son,  is  not  according  to  his  majes- 
ty's meaning;  but  I  would  have  you  frame  an- 
other to  my  lord  deputy  to  this  purpose:  ««That 
his  majesty  having  seen  a  letter  of  his  to  Sir 
Francis  Blundell,  advertising,  that  the  Earl  of 
Ormonde's  son,  and  some  other  of  his  kindred, 
did  victual  and  fortify  their  houses ;  bis  majesty 
hath  thereupon  commanded  you  to  write  unto  him, 
that  if  the  ground  of  information  be  true,  (which 
he  may  best  know,)  that  then  he  send  for  the  said 
earl's  son,  and  the  principal  of  his  kindred  to 
appear  before  him :  and  if  they  appear,  and  give 
him  satisfaction,  it  is  well ;  but  if  they  refuse  to 
appear,  or  give  him  not  satisfaction,  though  they 
appear ;  that  then  he  assemble  what  forces  he  can, 
be  they  never  so  few,  and  go  against  them,  that 
he  may  crush  the  rebellion  in  the  egg." 

I  have  remembered  his  majes^,  as  I  promised 
your  lordship,  about  the  naming  you  for  a  com- 
missioner to  treat  with  the  Hollanders :  but,  be- 
sides thatyou  have  so  many  businesses,  both  of  the 
Star  Chamber,  and  others  in  the  term  time,  when 
this  must  be  attended  as  well  as  in  the  vacation, 
whereby  this  would  be  either  too  great  a  toil  to 
you,  or  a  hindrance  to  his  majesty's  service ;  he 
thinketh  it  could  not  stend  with  the  honour  of 
your  place  to  be  balanced  with  those  that  are  sent 
from  the  stete,  so  far  unequal  to  his  majesty,  and 
being  themselves  none  of  the  greatest  of  the  state. 
Therefore,  his  majesty  holdeth  it  not  fit  or  worthy 
of  you  to  put  you  into  such  an  employment,  in 
which  none  of  your  predecessors,  or  any  of  the 
chief  counsellors,  have  been  ever  used  in  this 
kind,  but  only  in  a  treaty  of  marriage  or  conclu- 
sion of  a  peace ;  as  when  the  Consteble  of  Castile 
was  here,  when  the  commissioners  on  both  sides 
had  their  authority  under  the  great  seal  of  either 
kingdom,  with  direct  relation  to  their  sovereigns, 
far  differing  from  this  commission,  which  b  now 
given  to  these  men,  and  whereunto  his  majesty 
is  to  frame  the  course  of  his.  As  for  the  part 
which  concemeth  Scotland,  the  choice  hath  not 
been  made  of  the  chancellor  or  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  but  of  men  nearer  the  rank  of  those 
that  come  hither  to  treat.  As  yet  his  majesty 
delayeth  to  give  any  commission  at  all,  because 
he  would  first  be  informed  from  the  lords,  both 
of  the  pointe  and  form  of  their  commission,  which 
his  majesty  hitherto  understendeth  to  be,  with 
authority  to  overrule  and  direct  their  merchants 
in  what  they  shall  think  fit;  which,  if  it  be  so, 
then  his  majesty  holdeth  it  fit  for  his  part,  to 
appoint  the  whole  body  of  the  council  with  like 
power  over  his  merchante.  As  for  me,  I  shall  bti 
ever  ready  upon  any  occasion  to  show  myself 
Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  BucxnfOHAM. 

KtwMSfktt,  tfct  Hlh  of  Di  HBfc  w,  WM 
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TO  THB  LADT  CLIFFORD. 

Mt  tert  good  Laot  ahd  Cousiif, 

I  shall  not  be  wanting  in  any  thing,  that  may 
express  my  good  affection  and  wishes  towards 
your  ladyship,  being  so  near  onto  me,  and  the 
daaghter  of  a  father,  to  whom  I  was  in  the 
passages  of  my  fortune  mnch  obliged.  So,  with 
my  loring  commendations,  in  the  midst  of  busi- 
ness, I  rest 

Your  affectionate  kinsman 

and  assured  friend, 
Fr.  Yeeulam,  Cane. 
York  HoQM,  thte  IMh  of  JaniMry,  1618. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

Mt  honourable  Lord, 

Lest  my  often  writing  may  make  your  lordship 
conceive  that  this  letter  hath  been  drawn  from 
yoa  by  importunity,  I  have  thought  fit,  for  pre- 
venting of  any  such  conceit,  to  let  your  lordship 
know,  that  Sir  John  Wentworth,  whose  business 
I  now  recommend,  is  a  gentleman  whom  I  es- 
teem in  more  than  an  ordinary  degree.  And 
therefore  I  desire  your  lordship  to  show  him 
what  favour  you  can,  for  my  sake,  in  his  suit, 
which  his  majesty  hath  referred  to  your  lordship : 
which  I  will  acknowledge  as  a  courtesy  unto 
me,  and  rest 

Your  lordship*s  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

6.   BUOKUIOHAM. 

Nevrnarket,  Jnnmurj  M,  1618. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
My  HONonRABLB  Lord, 

I  being  desired  by  a  special  friend  of  mine,  to 
recommend  unto  your  lordship's  flavour,  the  case 
of  this  petitioner,  have  thought  fit  to  desire  you, 
for  my  sake,  to  show  him  all  the  favour  you  may 
in  this  his  desire,  as  yon  shall  find  it  in  reason  to 
deserve;  which  I  shall  take  as  a  courtesy  firom 
your  lordship,  and  ever  rest 

Your  lordship^s  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BUCKIIIOHAM. 

I  thank  your  lordship  for  your  farour  to  Sir 
John  Wentworth,  in  the  despatch  of  his 
business. 

NewmarkAt,  liAreli  1ft,  1818. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

Must  honourable  Lord, 

It  may  please  your  lordship*,  there  was  with 
roe  this  day,  one  Mr.  Richard  White,  who  hath 
Mpent  some  little  time  at  Florence,  and  is  now 
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gone  into  England.  He  tells  me,  that  Galileo' 
had  answered  your  discourse  concerning  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  sea,  and  was  sending  it  unto 
me;  but  that  Mr.  White  hindered  him,  because 
his  answer  was  grounded  upon  m  false  sapposi* 
tion,  namely,  that  there  was  in  the  ocean  a  full 
sea  but  once  in  twenty-four  honn.  But  now  I 
will  call  upon  Galileo  again.  This  Mr.  White 
is  a  discreet  and  underetanding  gentleman, 
though  he  seem  a  little  soft,  if  not  slow ;  and 
he  hath  in  his  hands  all  the  works,  as  I  take 
it,  of  Gralileo,  some  printed,  and  some  unprinted. 
He  hath  his  discourse  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  sea,  which  was  never  printed ;  as  also  a  dis- 
course of  the  mixture  of  metals.  Those  which 
are  printed,  in  his  hand,  are  these :  the  Nuneitu 
mdertus ;  MaedUe  tokari^  and  a  third  DeUe  Coae^ 
ehe  itatmo  tu  Paequa^  by  occasion  of  a  disputa- 
tion, that  was  amongst  learned  men  in  Florence, 
about  t^t  which  Arohimedes  wrote,  de  inaidenH" 
6tM  huwido. 

I  have  conceived  that  your  lordship  would 
not  be  sorry  to  see  these  discourses,  of  that 
man ;  and  therefore  I  have  thought  it  belong- 
ing to  my  service  to  your  lordship,  to  give 
him  a  letter  of  this  date,  though  it  will  not  be 
there  so  soon  as  this.  The  gentleman  hath  no 
pretence  or  business  before  your  lordship,  but  is 
willing  to  do  your  lordship  all  humble  service; 
and,  therefore,  both  for  this  reason,  as  also  upon 
my  humble  request,  I  beseech  your  l<^ship  to 
bfMBtow  a  countenance  of  grace  upon  him.  I  am 
beholden  to  this  gentleman ;  and,  if  your  lord 
ship  shall  vouchsafe  to  ask  him  of  me,  I  shall 
rsoeive  honour  by  it  And  I  most  humbly  do 
your  lordship's  reverence. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  servant, 
ToBis  Matthew. 
BnMMls,  Orom  ny  bed,  tbt  14Ui  of  April,  1810. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

Mr  HONoirRABLE  Lord, 

His  majesty  hath  commanded  me  to  signify 
unto  your  lordship,  that  it  is  his  pleasure  you  put 
off  the  hearing  of  the  cause  between  Sir  Arthur 
Manwaring  and  Gabriel  Dennis,  till  toward  the 
end  of  the  term ;  because  his  majesty  is  graciously 
pleased  to  be  at  the  hearing  thereof  himsdf. 
And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BuCKHfOHAM. 

Rojitom  April  13, 1610. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR,  AND  SIR  LIONEL 
TANFIELD,  LORD  CHIEF  BARON  OF  THE  EX- 
CHEQUER.* 

Mr  Lords, — His  majesty  having  been  mov«d 
by  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  ambaMador,  in  the 
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behilf  of  PldllpBaniaidi,  whom  he  is  to  semf 
ahoat  sooM  special  employment  oyer  the  seas, 
to  the  Dake  of  SaToy,  that  hefoie  his  goiog^, 
the  bnsliiess  mentioned  in  this  petition  may  be 
saded,  hath  eommanded  me  to  recommend  the 
sune  onto  yonr  lordship's  care,  that  with  all 
opedition  the  caose  may  be  heard  and  ended  by 
your  lordships,  according  to  his  majesty's  refe^ 
saee;  or  left  to  the  determination  of  the  Court 
of  Ckaaeery,  where  it  is  depending,  and  where 
the  party  atsureth  himself  of  a  speedy  end. 
And  so  I  rest  yoar  lordship's 

▼ery  assored  friend  at  command, 

G.  BuCKIlVOHABfc 
,llMlOtk  or  April,  1619. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OP  BUCKINOHAM. 

Mt  tsbt  good  Loan, 

I  think  fit  to  let  year  lordship  understand  what 
passed  yesterday  in  the  Star  Chamber,  touching 
Soffdk's*  business. 

There  came  to  me  the  clerk  of  the  court  in  the 
imier  chamber,  and  told  me  that  my  Lord  of  Suf- 
fiilk  desired  to  be  heard  by  his  council,  at  the  ** 
dtting  of  the  court,  because  it  was  pen  *  *  *  him. 

I  marvelled  I  heard  not  of  it  by  Mr.  Attorney, 
who  should  have  let  me  know  as  much,  that  I 
might  not  be  taken  on  the  sudden  in  a  cause  of 
that  weight. 

I  called,  presently,  Mr.  Attorney  to  me,  and 
asked  him  whether  he  knew  of  the  motion,  and 
what  it  was,  and  how  he  was  proyided  to  answer 
it.  He  signified  to  me,  that  my  lord  would  desire 
to  have  the  commission  for  examinations  in  Ire- 
land, to  be  returnable  in  Michaelmas  torm.  I 
said  it  might  not  be,  and  presently  drew  the  coun- 
cQ,  then  present,  to  me,  and  made  Mr.  Attorney 
repeat  to  them  the  passages  past,  and  settled  it, 
that  the  commission  should  be  returnable  the  firat 
day  of  the  next  term,  and  then,  republication 
granted,  that  it  might,  if  accidents  of  wind  and 
weather  permit,  come  to  hearing  in  the  term. 
And,  upon  motion  in  open  court,  it  was  ordered 
iooordingly. 

€M  eyer  preserye  and  prosper  you.  I  pray 
Crod  this  great  easterly  wind  agree  well  with  his 
m^iesty- 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 
fiiend  and  faithful  seryant. 
Fa.  Vbrulam,  Cane. 
lUy  6^  MIS. 

Bini  hy  Sir  Gilbert  Houghton. 

•  TbomM  Howard,  Earl  of  Snflblk,  who  bad  been  made 
kHtrmmnr  tai  1014.  He  waa acenaed  of  oeveral  mlademeaa- 
«■  tm  thatoflke,  tofetber  with  bla  ladjr,  and  Sir  John  BInfley , 
fear ladfablp^e agent;  and  an  InfonnatioB  preferred  afalnet 
then  an  hi  the  Star  Cbanber. 


TO  THE  MARaUIS  09  mJCKINOHAM . 

Mr  yxRT  GOOD  Lord, 

I  am  much  bounden  to  his  majesty,  and  like- 
wise to  your  lordship.  I  see,  by  the  late  accesses 
I  haye  had  with  his  majesty,  and  now  by  his 
royal  and  real  fayour,*  that  he  loyeth  me,  and 
acknowledgeth  me  for  the  senrant  that  I  am,  or 
desire  to  be.  This,  in  me,  must  turn  to  a  great 
alacrity  to  honour  and  serye  him  with  a  mind  less 
troubled  and  diyided.  And,  for  your  lordship, 
my  affection  may  and  doth  daily  receiye  addition, 
but  cannot,  nor  neyer  could,  receiye  alteration. 
I  prey  present  my  humble  thanks  to  his  majeety; 
and  I  am  yery  glad  his  health  confirmeth  ;  and  I 
hope  to  see  him  this  summer  at  Gorhambury; 
there  is  sweet  air  as  any  is.  God  presenre  and 
prosper  you  both.    I  oyer  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 
friend  and  faithful  senrant, 

Fr.  Vbrulam,  Cano. 
Mayfly  1619. 


TO  THB  LORD  CHANCELLOR.f 
Mt  honourablb  Lord, 

His  majesty  was  pleased,  at  the  suit  of  some 
who  haye  near  relation  to  me,  to  grant  a  license 
for  transportation  of  butter  out  of  Wales,  unto 
one  Lewis  and  Williams,  who,  in  consideration 
that  the  patent  should  be  passed  in  their  names, 
entered  into  articles  for  the  performance  of  certain 
conditions  agreed  upon  between  them,  which,  now 
that  the  patent  is  under  the  great  seal,  they  utterly 
refuse  to  perform.  My  desire,  therefore,  to  your 
lordship  is,  that  you  would  call  the  said  Lewis 
and  Williams  before  you,  with  the  other  parties, 
or  some  of  them,  who  shall  be  ready  at  all  times 
to  attend  your  lordship ;  and,  out  of  your  con- 
sideration of  the  matter,  according  to  equity,  to 
take  such  course  therein,  that  either  Uie  said 
agreement  may  be  performed,  or  that  they  which 
refuse  it  may  receiye  no  benefit  of  the  patent ; 
which,  upon  reason  thereof,  was  passed  in  their 
names.  And  herein  I  desire  your  lordship  to 
make  what  expedition  you  can ;  because,  now  is 
the  season  to  make  proyision  of  the  butter  that, 
for  this  year,  is  to  be  transported,  whereof  they 
take  adyantage  to  stand  out  And  so  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful 

friend  and  senrant, 

G.  BUCKINOHAM. 
Oreenwieb,  May  14, 1019. 


TO  THB  MARQUIS  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  yxRT  GOOD  Lord, 

Though  it  be  nothing,  and  all  is  but  duty,  yet, 
I  pray,  shoni  his  majesty  the  paper  enclosed,  that 

•  Probably  tbe  grant  made  to  bim,  about  tbii  tisMtOt 
twelTe  bnndred  poonda  a  jrear. 
fBari.M88.yAl.7INM. 
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his  majesty  may  seo  how  careful  his  poor  aeryant 
js,  upon  eyery  emergent  occasion,  to  do  him  what 
honour  he  can.    The  motion  made  in  court  by  the 
king's  sergeant,  Crew,*  that  the  declaration  might 
be  made  parcel  of  the  record,  and  that  I  hear 
otherwise  of  the  great  satisfaction  abroad,  encou- 
rageth  me  to  let  bis  majesty  know  what  passed. 
God  eyer  presenre  and  prosper  you  both. 
Your  lordship's  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  senrant, 
Fb.  Verulam,  Cane. 
Bndorwd, 
Jfumt  39,  1619.    My  lord  to  my  lord  marqui$^  et^ 
tloung  the  form  of  a  deelaraiwnutedin  point  (f 
aeknowledgmtni  tn  the  Lady  Exeter'^t]  eatue. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

I  puRPoesD  to  haye  seen  you  to-day,  and  receiye 
your  commandments  before  the  progress ;  but  I 
came  not  to  London  till  it  was  late,  and  found  you 
were  gone  before  I  came.  Neyertheless,  I  would 
not  fail  to  let  your  lordship  understand,  that,  as  I 
find  eyery  day  more  and  more  occasions  whereby 
yon  bind  me  to  you;  so,  this  rooming,  the  king 
of  himself  did  tell  me  some  testimony,  that  your 
lordship  gaye  of  me  to  his  majesty  eyen  now, 
when  you  went  from  him,  of  so  great  affection 
and  commendation,  (for  I  must  ascribe  youi  com- 
mendation to  affection,  being  aboye  my  merit,)  as 
I  must  do  contrary  to  that  that  painters  do ;  for 
they  desire  to  make  the  picture  to  the  life,  and  I 
must  endeayour  to  make  the  lifo  to  the  picture,  it 
hath  pleased  you  to  make  so  honourable  a  descrip- 
tion of  me.  I  can  be  but  yours,  and  desire  to 
hotter  myself,  that  I  may  be  of  more  worth  to 
such  an  owner. 

I  hope  to  giye  the  king  a  good  account  of  my 
time  this  yacation. 

If  your  lordship  pass  back  by  London,  I  deetre 
to  wait  on  you,  and  discourse  a  little  with  you : 
if  not,  my  prayers  shall  go  progress  with  you, 
and  my  letters  attend  you,  as  occasion  seryeth. 

Ood  eyer  presenre  and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 
friend  and  ^thful  senrant, 
Fb.  Vbrvlam,  Cano* 

July  1,16101 


TO  THB  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  ysRT  GOOD  Lord, 

This  day,  according  to  the  first  appointment,  I 
thought  to  haye  waited  upon  his  majesty,  and  to 
haye  giyen  him  an  account  of  my  cares  and  pre- 
parations for  his  seryice,  which  is  my  progress. 

•  Sir  Rftndolph  Crew,  made  Chief  Joetlce  of  the  King'i 
Bench,  Jtmiary  SO,  lOM. 

t  CounteM  of  Exeter,  accoeed  of  Inceet  and  other  crlflMO 
hy  the  Lady  Uke,  wite  of  Secretary  Lake,  aad  their  dMighler 
the  Lady  Rooe. 


And,  therefore,  since  bis  coming  to  Windsor  it 
prolonged,  I  thought  to  keep  day  by  letter,  pray- 
ing your  lordship  to  commend  my  most  humble 
senrice  to  his  majesty,  and  to  let  him  know,  that 
since  I  see  his  majesty  doth  me  the  honour  as  to 
rely  upon  my  care  and  seryice,  I  lose  no  time  in 
that  which  may  pertain  thereunto.  I  see  the 
straits,  and  I  see  Uie  way  out ;  and  what  lieth  im 
one  man,  whom  he  hath  made  great,  and  trained, 
shall  not  be  wanting.  And,  I  hope,  if  God  giye 
me  life  for  a  year  or  two,  to  giye  his  majesty 
cause  to  think  of  me  seyen  years  after  I  am  dead. 
I  am  glad  the  time  approaoheth,  when  I  shall 
have  the  happiness  to  kiss  his  majesty's  hands, 
and  to  embrace  your  lordship,  eyer  resting 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  senrant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 

York  Houae,  Auf .  98, 1«10. 


TO  TRB  LORD  CHANCELLOK.* 
Mt  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

His  majesty,  upon  a  petition  deliyered  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Digby,  wherein  he  complaineth  of  great 
wrongs  done  unto  him,  hath  been  pleased,  for  his 
more  speedy  relief  and  redress,  if  it  proye  as  he 
allegeth,  to  refer  the  consideration  thereof  unto 
your  lordship.  And,  because  he  is  a  gentleman, 
whom  I  haye  long  known  and  loyed,  I  could  not 
but  add  my  desire  to  your  lordship,  that  if  you 
find  he  hath  been  wronged,  you  would  do  him  so 
much  feyour,  as  to  gfye  him  such  remedy  as  the 
equity  of  his  case  may  require.  For  which  I  will 
eyer  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  senrant, 

G.  BUCKIIIGBAM. 
Boyeton,  Oct.  8, 1010. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mr  BONOURABLC  LORD, 

I  haye  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter, 
who  hath  giyen  order  to  Mr.  Secretary  Calyert  to 
signify  his  pleasure  for  the  proceeding  in  that 
business,  whereof  you  write,  without  any  farther 
delay,  as  your  lordship  will  more  fully  undei^ 
stand  by  Mr.  Secretaiy,  who  for  that  purpose  is 
to  return  to  London  against  the  day  of  hearing. 

I  haye  no  answer  to  make  to  your  former  letter, 
and  will  add  no  more  to  this,  but  that  his  majesty 
hath  a  great  confidence  in  your  care  of  his  ses- 
yice.    And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship*8  faithfhl  fdend  and  senrant, 

G.  BvOKUfOHAM. 
Royiton,  Oet.  10, 1019. 


Showing  Atf  maje$ty*9  attepialion  tf  ymtt  ibrd' 
thipU  core,  in  partieular  tn  the  btuineu  againd 
ihe  Earl  of  Suffolk. 

*Harl.  MSB.  yol.  700b. 
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TO  THB  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGBiJL 
Mt  TtST  MOD  LoUl, 

AAar  ay  last  letter  yesterday  we  entered  into 
aaniemioo  toaehing  the  Suffolk  caaeey  myeelf, 
aad  the  eoaunisaioDera«  and  the  two  chief  Jos- 
liess.*  The  fruit  of  thie  oonferenee  is,  that  we 
all  eoQoeife  the  proeeedinga  against  my  lord  him- 
aelf  to  he  not  only  jost  and  hononrable,  bat  in 
prineipal  parte  plansihle  in  regard  of  the 
>;  ast  namelyf  thoee  three  points  which 
tosch  spoil  the  oidnanee,  the  army  of  Ireland, 
aad  the  money  of  the  cantionary  towns;  and  the 
two  chief  Justices  are  firm  in  it. 

I  did  also  in  diis  cause,  by  the  assent  of  my 
lovdst  nmofe  a  part;  for  Mr.  Attorney  had  laid 
it  open  Seqeant  IHTiesf  to  o{fen  the  information, 
which  is  that  which  gives  much  life  or  coldness 
to  the  cause.  But  I  will  have  none  but  trained 
■en  in  diia  cause ;  and  I  cannot  forget  that  the 
allotting  of  the  opening  of  the  information  in  this 
eanse  oif  the  Dutch  (I  mean  the  main  cause)  to  a 
mean  follow,  one  Hughes,  did  hurt,  and  was 
■erer  well  recovered. 

By  my  next  I  will  write  of  the  king*s  estate : 
■id  I  ever  rest 

Yoor  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  senrant. 
Fa.  Vbrulam,  Cane. 

OeMkcr  14, 161f 


TO  THB  MARQUIS  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  TiaT  eooD  Loan, 

This  morning  the  dukef  came  to  me,  and  told 
me  the  king's  cause  was  yesterday  left  fair;  and 
if  ever  there  were  a  time  of  my  Lord  of  Sufiblk's 
submission,  it  was  now ;  and  that  if  my  Lord  of 
Suffolk  should  come  into  the  Court  and  openly 
acknowledge  his  delinquency,  he  thought  it  was 
a  thing  considerable.  My  answer  was,  I  would 
not  middle  in  it;  and,  if  I  did,  it  must  be  to  dis- 
suade any  such  course ;  for  that  all  would  be  but 
a  play  upon  the  stage,  if  justice  went  not  on  in 
the  right  course.  This  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
let  the  king  know  by  your  lordship. 

I  cannot  express  the  care  I  have  had  of  this 
esase  in  a  number  of  circumstances  and  discre- 
lloBS,  which,  though  they  may  seem  but  small 
Batters,  yet  they  do  tiie  business,  and  guide  it 
fight. 

Qod  ever  keep  your  lordship. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant. 

Fa.  Vebulam,  Cane. 
rtl,iei«. 


*  Sir  H«ar7  Moatago  of  the  King's  Beneli,  tnd  Sir  Henry 
Bobert  ot  tlie  Common  Pleat. 

t  Sir  John  Dnvlee,  author  of  AWm  tttptmm,  linif hte4  in 
rebraary.  IMT-S,  and  made  aeijeant  at  law  la  I6I1  He  had 
hats  Attorney-General  of  Ireland. 

ILodowIek,  Deke  of  Leaos:  he  waa created  Duke  of  Rich* 
swad,  May  H,  ISIS,  aad  died  Fehruary  11,  Ifltt-L 
¥01.10—16 


TO  THS  MABQUIS  OP  BVCKINOHAM. 

Mt  tbrt  good  Lord, 

I  am  doubly  bounden  to  the  king  for  his  ma- 
jesty's trust  and  acceptation ;  whereof  the  one  I 
will  noTcr  deceiTc;  the  other,  though  I  cannot 
deserre,  yet  I  will  do  my  best,  and  perhaps  as 
much  as  another  man. 

Thia  day  the  CTidence  went  well ;  for  the  aoli- 
citor*  did  hia  part  substantially :  and,  a  little  to 
warm  the  business,  when  the  misemployment  of 
treasure,  which  had  relation  to  the  army  of  Ire- 
land, I  spake  a  word,  that  he  that  did  draw  or 
milk  treasure  from  Ireland  was  handled,  did  not 
emulgere^  milk  money,  but  blood.  But  this  is 
but  one  of  the  little  things  that  I  wrote  of  before. 

The  king,  under  pardon,  must  come  hither 
with  two  resolutions ;  the  one,  to  remit  all  im- 
portunity touching  this  cause  to  the  lords  in  court 
of  justice ;  the  other,  to  pursue  the  designs  first 
taken  at  Windsor,  and  then  at  Hampton  Court, 
for  his  commission  of  treasury :  wherein  I  do  my 
part,  and  it  is  reasonably  well ;  but  better  would 
it  be  if  instruments  were  not  impediments.  I 
eyer  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant. 
Fa.  Verulam,  Cane. 

October  f7,  Wedneaday. 

Friday  will  not  end  the  businees;  for  to- 
morrow will  but  go  through  with  the  king's 
CTidence. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.f 

Mt  honourable  Lord, 

This  bearer,  a  Frenchman,  belonging  to  the 
ambassador,  haTing  put  an  Englishman  in  suit 
for  some  matters  between  them,  is  much  hindered 
and  molested,  by  oflen  removing  of  the  cause 
from  one  court  to  another.  Your  lordship  knows, 
that  the  French  are  not  acquainted  with  our  man- 
ner of  proceedings  in  the  law,  and  must  therefore 
be  ignorant  of  the  remedy  in  such  a  case.  His 
course  was  to  his  majesty ;  but  I  thought  it  more 
proper  that  your  lordship  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  and  understand  this  case  from  himself,  and 
then  to  advise  and  take  order  for  his  relief,  as 
your  lordship  in  your  wisdom  shall  think  fit. 
So,  coMinniding  him  to  your  honourable  favour, 
I  rest 

Your  lordfhip'e  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

Royaton,  S7th  of  Octcher.  lOiS. 

Your  lordship  shall  do  well  to  be  informed  ot 
every  particular,  because  his  majesty  will  have 
account  of  it  at  his  coming; 


a  Sir  Thomaa  Coventry,  aftenrarda  lord 
great  aeal. 
t  Hart  MSS.  VOL  7000. 
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TO  THE  LOBD  CHANOBLLOR. 

Mt  honourablk  Lord, 

I  haye  acqaainted  bit  majesty  with  yoar  letter, 
who  commanded  me  to  giye  your  lordship  thanks 
for  yoar  speed  in  adyertising  those  things  that  pass, 
and  for  the  great  care  he  seeth  yoa  ey«r  haye  of 
his  seryice. 

I  send  your  lordship  back  the  bill  of  sheriffs 
for  Sussex,  wherein  his  majesty  hath  pricked  the 
first,  as  your  lordship  wished. 

His  majesty  would  not  haye  yoa  omit  this 
opportunity  of  so  gross  an  oyersight  in  the 
judges,  to  admonish  them  of  their  negligence  in 
soffering  such  a  thing  to  come  to  his  majesty, 
which  needed  his  amending  afterwards;  and, 
withal,  to  let  them  know,  that  his  majesty  ob- 
seryeth  that  eyery  year  they  grow  more  and  more 
careless  of  presenting  fit  men  onto  him  for  that 
place;  and  that  you  adyise  them  to  be  more  wary 
hereafter,  that  they  may  giye  his  majesty  better 
satisiaction.    And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  senrant, 

G.  BUCKIIVOHAM. 

Roytton,  November  14,  1019. 


TO  THE  MARaUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAll. 

Mt  yERT  GOOD  Lord, 

This  day  afternoon,  upon  our  meeting  in 
Youncil,  we  haye  planed  those  rubs  and  knots, 
which  were  mentioned  in  my  last,  whereof  I 
thought  good  presently  to  adyertise  his  majesty. 
The  days  hold  without  all  question,  and  all  delays 
diyerted  and  quieted. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  v^-as  at  Friday's  hearing,  bat 
in  his  nightcap ;  and  complained  to  me  he  was 
ambulent,  and  not  current.  I  would  be  sorry  he 
should  fail  us  in  this  cause.  Therefore,  I  desire 
his  majesty  to  signify  to  him,  by  your  lordship, 
(taking  knowledge  of  some  light  indisposition 
of  his,)  how  much  he  should  think  his  senrice 
disadyantaged  in  this  cause,  if  he  should  be  at 
any  day  away ;  for  then  he  cannot  sentence. 

By  my  ne&t,  I  will  giye  his  majesty  some 
account  of  the  tobacco  and  the  currants.  I 
eyer  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  seryant, 
Fr.  Veruulm,  Cane. 

November  90,  tt  eveniag,  1619. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OP  BUCKINGHAH. 

My  yERT  GOOD  Lord, 

1  know  well  his  majesty  taketh  to  heart  Mb 
business  of  the  Dutch,*  as  he  hath  great  reason, 
in  respect  both  of  honour  and  profit    And  be- 

•  Merebanu,  tecaeed  la  the  Star  CiMuiiber  for  tipoiCiBf 
fold  mad  fUver  coin. 


cause  my  first  letter  was  written  In  the  epitasis, 
or  trouble  of  the  business;  and  my  second  in  the 
beginning  of  the  catastrophe,  or  calming  thereof, 
(wherein,  neyertheless,  I  was  fain  to  bear  np 
strongly  into  the  weather,  before  the  calm  M' 
lowed,)  and  since  eyery  day  hath  been  better  and 
better,  I  thought  good  to  signify  so  much,  that 
his  majesty  may  be  less  in  suspense. 

The  great  laboar  was  to  get  entrance  into 
the  business;  but  now  the  portcullis  is  drawn 
up.  And  though,  I  must  say,  there  were  some 
blots  in  the  tables,  yet,  by  weH  playing,  the  game 
is  good. 

Roland  is  passing  well  justified ;  for  both  his 
credit  is  by  yery  constant  and  weighty  testimony 
proyed,  and  those  yast  quantities,  which  were 
thought  incredible,  or  at  least  improbable,  are 
now  made  manifest  truth. 

Yet  I  find  a  little  of  the  old  leayen  towards  tiie 
firet  defendants,  carried  in  this  style  and  chaiae- 
ter:  «*I  would  this  that  appears  now,  had  ap- 
peared at  first.  But  this  oometh  of  haste  and 
precipitation ;"  and  the  like.  But  yet,  I  hope, 
the  corruption  and  practice  upon  the  ore  temw, 
and  the  rectifying  of  Rowland's  credit,  will 
satisfy  my  lords  upon  the  former  proofs.  For  I 
would  be  yery  sorry  that  these  new  defendants 
(which,  except  one  or  two,  are  the  smaller  flies) 
should  be  in  the  net,  and  the  old  defendants, 
which  are  the  greater  flies,  should  gdt  throagh. 
God  presenre  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  seryant, 
Fr.  Yerulam,  Cane. 

November  90^  1010. 

Endoraed, 
Touching  the  Dutch  bunne$9. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCBLLOK.* 
Mt  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  do,  from  time  to  time,  acquaint  his  majesty 
with  your  lettere,  wherein  he  eyer  peroeiyeth 
your  yigilant  care  in  any  thing  that  concemeth 
his  sendee ;  and  hath  commanded  me  to  giye  yoa 
thanks  in  his  name,  who  is  sure  your  endeayoum 
will  neyer  be  wanting,  when  any  thing  is  to  bo 
done  for  the  adyancement  of  his  aflfairs. 

According  to  your  lordship's  adyioe,  his  ma- 
jesty hath  written  to  the  commissionere  of  the 
treasury,  both  touching  the  currants  and  the  tobac- 
co,f  the  plantation  whereof  his  majesty  is  fully 
resoWed  to  restrain ;  and  hath  giyen  them  order 


*  Harl.  MBS.  vol.  7000. 

f  Lord  Raeon,  In  hie  letter  of  Norember  tS,  101^  meatloM 
that  there  wm  offered  two  tKoueend  pounds  locreeee  ycarljry 
for  the  tobacco,  to  begin  at  Mkhaelmaa,  aa  U  now  m,  aii4 
three  thoneand  poands  Increaae,  If  the  planUtioaf  here  wtthN 
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ferthwitii  to  wt  out  a  proelamation  to  that  effeet; 
BOt  intendiiig  in  that  point  to  stand  upon  any 
4oabt  of  law,  nor  to  expect  the  jodgee'  intorpre. 
tilion;  nor  to  allow  any  freehold  in  that  case; 
Wt  holdingr  this  the  safest  rale,  Saku  reipubHem 
mtfrtmm  lex  esfo.  And  so  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  ftithfnl  iHend  and  servant, 

G.   BuCKUfOHAM. 
IfmiilMt,  Nov.  S7, 161S. 


TO  THS  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mt  BimOURABLK  LoRD, 

I  have  presented  both  the  submissions  to  his 
Mjeety.  His  answer  is,  he  cannot  alter  that 
which  was  allowed  of  by  the  lords  of  the  last  Star 
Chamber  day,  except  first  they  be  acquainted 
with  it,  and  the  consent  of  the  Lady  Exeter  be 
likewise  had,  because  the  decree  doth  necessarily 
Bsqnirs  it.    So  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  humble  serrant, 

6.  BUCKIKGHAM. 
Endoned, 
Jhmdking  ike  ntbtnimom  <f  Sir  Thomtu  Lake 
emd  hie  lady. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  tirt  good  Lord, 

I  acquainted  this  day,  the  bearer  with  his  ma- 
jesty's pleasure,  touching  Lake'sf  submission; 
which,  whether  it  should  be  done  in  person  or  in 
writing,  his  majesty  signified  his  will  thus:  that 
it  should  be  spared  in  open  court,  if  my  Lady  of 
Exeter  should  consent,  and  the  board  think  fit. 
The  board  liked  it  well,  and  appointed  my  Lord 
Digby,  and  Secretary  Calyert,  to  speak  with  my 
lady,  who  returned  her  answer  in  substance,  that 
she  would,  in  this  and  all  things,  be  commanded 
by  his  majesty :  but  if  his  majesty  left  it  to  her 
liberty  and  election,  she  humbly  prayed  to  be 
excused.  And  though  it  was  told  her,  that  this 
answer  would  be  cause  that  it  could  not  be  per- 
formed this  term ;  yet  she  seemed  willing  rather 
it  should  be  delayed,  than  dispensed  with. 

This  day  also  Tiaske,^  in  open  court,  made  a 

«BM.M88.  vol.  7006. 

f  Sir  TbomM  Lake's. 

t  Join  TtmIm,  •  «lntet«r,wlio  w«f  pweeuted  In  the  Suir 
ilHUBb«r  Ibr  nnlnttlninff,  m  we  And  ■Motioned  In  the  Reports 
ef  the  Lord  Chief  Juttiee  Hobert,  p.  830,  that  the  Jewish 
flabhalh  ought  to  be  obterred  and  not  ours ;  and  that  we 
•■ght  to  ahelafai  fW>m  all  manner  of  swine's  flesh,  and  those 
■eats  whieh  the  Jews  were  forbidden  In  Leviticus,  aecord- 
Inf  to  Bishop  Andrews,  In  his  speech  in  the  Star  Chamber  on 
that  occasion,  printed  among  his  lordship's  works.  Mr. 
Traeke  belaf  examined  in  that  court,  confessed,  that  he  had 
dhralffod  those  opinions,  and  had  laboured  to  bring  as  manjr 
U»  them  as  he  coald ;  and  had  also  written  a  letter  to  the 
king,  wherein  he  seemed  to  tax  his  majesty  with  hypocrisy, 
sad  tzpresaly  lavelfhed  against  the  bishops  high  commls- 


retractation  of  his  wicked  opinions  in  writing. 
The  form  was  as  good  as  may  be.  I  declared  to 
him,  that  this  court  was  the  judgment-seat;  the 
mercy-seat  was  his  majesty  :  but  the  court  would 
commend  him  to  his  majesty :  and  I  humbly  pray 
his  majesty  to  signify  his  pleasure  speedily,  be- 
cause of  the  misery  of  the  man ;  and  it  is  a  rare 
thing  for  a  sectary,  that  hath  once  suffered  smart 
and  shame,  to  turn  so  unfeignedly,  as  he  seemed 
to  do. 

God  ever  bless  and  keep  yoil. 
Your  most  obliged  friend  and  faithful  serrant. 
Fa.  VxauLAM,  Cane* 

December  1, 1619. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  ybrt  good  Lord. 

On  Friday  I  left  London,  to  hide  myself  at  Kew ; 
for  two  months  and  a  half  together  to  be  strong- 
bent  is  too  much  for  my  bow.  And  yet,  that  the 
king  may  perceive,  that  in  my  times  of  leisure  I 
am  not  idle,  I  took  down  with  me  Sir  Giles  Mom- 
pesson,*  and  with  him  I  haye  quietly  conferred 
of  that  proposition,  which  was  given  me  in 
charge  by  his  majesty,  and  after  seconded  by 
your  lordship.  Wherein  I  find  some  things  I  like 
very  well,  and  some  other,  that  I  would  set  by. 
And  one  thing  is  much  to  my  liking,  that  the 
proposition  for  bringing  in  his  majesty's  revenue 
with  small  charge  is  no  invention,  but  was  on 
foot  heretofore  in  King  Philip's  and  Queen  Mary's 
time,  and  had  a  grrave  and  mighty  opinion  for  it. 
The  rest  I  leave  to  his  relation,  and  mine  own 
attendance. 

I  hope  his  majesty  will  look  to  it,  that  the  fines 
now  to  come  in  may  do  him  most  good.  Both 
causes  produce  fines  of  one  hundred  and  fourscore 
thousand  pounds,  whereof  one  hundred  thousand 
may  clear  the  anticipations ;  and  then  the  assign* 
ations  may  pass  under  the  great  seal,  to  be  enroll- 
able ;  so  as  we  shall  need  to  think  of  nothing  but 
the  arrears  in  a  manner,  of  which  I  wish  the 
twenty  thousand  pounds  to  the  strangers  (with 
the  interest)  be  presently  satisfied.    The  remain 

•ionera,  a>  bloody  and  cmel  in  their  proceeding!  agalnet  him, 
and  a  papal  clergy.  He  wae  sentenced  to  fine  and  Imprieon' 
ment,  not  for  holding  thoee  opinions,  (for  thnee  were  examin- 
able In  the  Eccleelaetical  Court,  and  not  thereO  but  for 
making  of  cnnventldefl  and  commotions,  and  (br  scandalizing 
the  king,  the  bishops,  and  clergy.  Dr.  JKaller,  In  2tls  Ckwck 
ButoTf  •f  fritam,  book  x.  p.  77,  ^  64,  mentions  hie  aavinf 
heard  Mr.  Traske  preach,  and  remarks,  that  his  «dM  hmi 
m»r%  Hrtngth  Oaa  any  tkhig  a»9  U  itUoered  ;  and  that  after 
his  recantatkm  he  relapeed,  not  hito  the  same,  bat  other  opi- 
nions, rather  hum^r»m»  than  hurtful  and  died  obecoreiy  at 
Lambeth,  In  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I. 

*  Who,  In  the  parliament,  which  began,  January  X^  lMO-1, 
was  sentenced  to  be  degraded,  and  rendered  faMapable  of 
bearing  any  oflke,  for  practising  several  abases,  settinf  ap 
new  inns  and  alehousee,  and  exacting  great  sums  of  money 
of  the  people,  by  pretence  of  letters  patents  granted  him  tut 
that  purpose.  Bot  he  fled  Into  fhreign  parts,  finding  himself 
abandoned  by  the  Marqula  of  Back  Ingham,  oa  whom  ^3  bad 
depended  Ibr  protectlos. 
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may  tenre  for  the  king's  praflent  and  urgent  ooca- 
•ions.    And  if  the  king  intend  any  gifts,  let  them 
Btay  for  the  seeond  coarse,  (for  all  is  not  yet  done,) 
hat  nothing  oat  of  these,  except  the  king  should 
give  me  the  twenty  thousand  pounds  I  owe  Peter 
Vanhore  out  of  his  fine,  which  is  the  ehief  debt 
I  owe.    But  this  I  speak  merrily.    I  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  senrant. 
Fa.  Ybrulam,  Cane 
Kew,  December  It,  1619. 

Afier  I  had  written  this  letter,  I  leoeiyed  from 
your  lordship,  by  my  senrant,  his  majesty's  ac- 
ceptation of  my  poor  services ;  for  which  I  pray 
your  lordship  to  present  to  his  majesty  my  most 
humble  thanks.  I  have  now  other  things  in  my 
mind  for  I'is  majesty's  service,  that  no  time  be  lost 


TO  THB  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

Mt  honoueablk  Lord, 

His  majesty  hath  been  pleased,  out  of  his  grsr 
cious  care  of  Sir  Robert  Killigrew,  to  refer  a  suit 
of  his,  for  certain  concealed  lands,  to  your  lord- 
ship and  the  rest  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
treasury ;  the  like  whereof  hath  been  heretofore 
granted  to  many  others.  My  desire  to  your  lord- 
ship is,  that,  he  being  a  gentleman  whom  I  love 
and  wish  very  well  unto,  your  lordship  would 
show  him,  for  my  sake,  all  the  favour  you  can,  in 
furthering  his  suit.  Wherein  your  lordship  shall 
do  me  a  courtesy,  for  which  I  will  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BuCKUieHAM. 
RofttoD,  December  18, 1619. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

My  honourable  Lord, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter, 
who  for  that  business,  whereof  Mr.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  brought  the  message  to  his 
majesty  to  Theobalds,  returned  the  answer  by 
him.  As  for  that,  whereof  Sir  Giles  Mompesson 
spake  to  your  lordship,  his  majesty  liketh  very 
well,  and  so  io  all  others  with  whom  his  majesty 
hath  spoken  of  it^  and,  therefore,  he  recommend- 
eth  it  to  your  care,  not  doubting  but  your  lord- 
ship will  give  all  your  furtherance  to  it,  being 
your  own  work,  and  so  much  concerning  his 
majesty's  honour  and  profit;  and  will  speak 
farther  with  your  lordship  of  it  at  his  return  to 
I«ondon. 

For  those  other  businesses  of  the  Star  Chamber, 
which  his  majesty  hath  recommended  to  your 
lordship,  he  hopeth  yon  will  keep  the  clock  still 
going,  his  profit  being  so  much  interested  there- 
ta^  especially  seeing  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Ez- 
•  BarLllB&vol.7006. 


chequer*  hath  promised  his  majesty  that  he  will 
be  no  more  sick,  whereby  you  shall  have  this 
comfort,  that  the  burden  will  not  lie  upon  your 
lordship  alone. 

The  little  leisure  I  had  at  Theobalds  made  bm 
bring  your  man  down  hither  for  this  answer, 
which  I  hope  your  lordahip  will  excuse;  and 
ever  hold  me  for 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend 
and  servant, 

G.  BuCKUieHAM. 
Rojvton,  I9lh  of  Jan. 

BDdoned,  1619. 


TO  THB  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  vebt  good  Lord, 

In  the  midst  of  business,  as  in  the  midst  of  a 
way,  one  should  not  stay  long,  especially  when  I 
crave  no  direction,  but  only  advertise. 

This  day  we  met  about  the  commission,  the 
conmionwealth's  commission,  for  the  poor  and 
vagabonds,  &c.  We  have  put  it  into  an  exceed- 
ing good  way,  and  have  appointed  meetings  once 
in  fourteen  days,  because  it  shall  not  be  aslack. 
I  was  glad  to  hear  from  the  two  chief  justices, 
that  whatsoever  appears  in  the  country  to  come 
from  primum  nuinle,  (that  is,  the  king's  care,) 
works  better  than  if  it  came  from  the  law.  There- 
fore we  have  ordered  that  this  commission  shall 
be  published  in  the  several  circuits  in  the  charges 
of  the  judges.    For  the  rest  hereafter. 

For  the  proposition  of  Sir  Giles  Mompesson  we 
have  met  once.  Exchequer-men  will  be  exch^ 
quer-men  still ;  but  we  shall  do  good. 

For  the  account,  or  rather  imparting,  of  the 
commissioners  of  treasury  to  the  council,  I  think 
it  will  but  end  in  a  compliment  But  the  real 
care  (and  I  hope  good  purpose)  I  will  not  give 
over,  the  better,  because  I  am  not  alone. 

For  the  Star  Chamber  business,  I  shall,  as  yoa 
write,  keep  the  clock  on  going,  which  is  hard  to 
do,  when  sometimes  the  wheels  are  too  many, 
and  sometimes  too  few.  But  we  shall  do  well, 
especially  if  those  whom  the  king  hath  hitherto 
made  bondmen,  (I  mean,  which  have  given  bonds 
for  their  fines,)  he  do  not  hereafter  make  freemen. 

For  Suffolk's  business,  it  is  a  little  strange, 
that  the  attorney  made  it  a  question  to  the  com- 
missioners of  treasury,  whether  Suffolk  should 
not  be  admitted  to  the  lease  of  the  extent  of  his 
own  land,  which  is  the  way  to  encourage  him  not 
to  pay  his  fine.  But  when  it  was  told  him,  that 
the  contrary  course  was  held  with  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  that  thereby  he  was  brought 
to  agree  for  his  fine ;  then  he  turned,  as  his  man- 
ner is. 

*  sir  Faike  Orevllle,  wbo  tnirendered  that  ofllee  In  Sep* 
tember,  1011,  being  aucceed-^d  In  It  by  Sir  Richard  WealoA. 
He  had  been  created  Lord  Brooke  of  Beauchamp*!  Ooon, 
Jan.  S,  lOliKl. 
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For  the  errora,  we  have  jet  so  much  use  of  the 
tarriee  of  Sir  Henrj  Britteo  in  bringing  in  the 
iiiMy  (indeed  more  than  of  the  attorney,)  as  we 
eaBDOt,  withont  prejudiee  to  his  majesty's  ser- 
Tiee,  enter  yet  into  them ;  and,  besides.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke  comes  not  abroad. 

Mr.  Kirkham  hath  commonicated  with  me,  as 
matter  of  profit  to  his  majesty,  upon  the  coals 
referred  by  his  majesty  to  os  of  the  treasury ; 
wherein  I  hope  we  shall  do  good,  the  rather, 
beeanse  I  am  not  alone. 

The  proclamation  for  light  gold  Mr.  Secretary 
CalTert,  I  know,  hath  sent  to  his  majesty ;  and 
therefore  of  that  I  say  no  more. 

For  the  raising  of  silver  by  ordinance,  and  not 
by  proclamation,  and  that  for  the  time  to  come, 
we  hare  given  order  to  finish  it.  I  hear  a  whis- 
pering, that  thereupon  the  commissioners  of  the 
navy,  the  officers  of  the  household,  the  wardrobe, 
may  take  occasion  to  break  the  book  and  the 
andertakings,  becaose  the  prices  may  rise,  which 
I  thought  good  to  signify  to  his  majesty.  And, 
to  speak  plainly,  I  fear  more  the  pretence  than 
the  natural  eflTect. 

God  evermore  preserve  year  lordship.    I  rest 
Yoor  lordship's  most  obliged  fnend 
and  fiuthful  servant, 

Fa.  ViauLAM,  Cane. 


TO  THE  LORD  GHANCBLLOB.* 

Mr  HOKomuBLB  Lord, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter, 
who  is  very  well  pleased  therewith,  finding  in 
yoo  a  continual  care  of  his  service.  In  that 
point  of  the  Star  Chamber  business,  his  majesty 
saith  there  is  a  mistaking:  for  he  meant  not  the 
Dutchmen's  business,  but  that  motion  which 
your  lordship  made  unto  him,  of  sitting  in  the 
Star  Chamber  about  the  commissions,  which  you 
had  not  leisure  to  read  till  he  came  down  to 
Royston,  and  hath  reason  to  give  you  thanks  for 
it,  desiring  yon  to  prepare  it,  and  study  the  point, 
(of  which  he  will  speak  more  with  you  at  his 
rstam  to  London,^  being  a  matter  worthy  your 
thinking  on,  and  his  majesty's  practirte. 

For  the  last  point  of  your  letter,  his  majesty 
saith  it  cannot  but  proceed  of  malice,  that  there 
should  be  any  such  plot,  which  he  will  not 
endure,  but  he  will  account  those  that  whisper  of 
it  in  that  sort,  enemies  of  his  service ;  and  will 
put  them  out  of  tiieir  places  that  practise  it  And 
so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful 

friend  and  servant, 

G.  BuCKUfOHAM. 

HfwaMittt,  Jm.  is,  lOlt. 

*HArLM8S.vol.700S. 


TO  MR.  SECRETARY  CALVERT. 

Mr.  Sbcrbtart, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  3d  of  thif 
present,  signifying  his  majesty's  pleasure  touch- 
ing Peacock's*  examinations,  of  which  I  wiU 
have  special  care. 

My  Lord  Coke  is  come  to  town,  and  hath  sent 
me  word,  he  will  be  with  me  on  Monday,  though 
he  be  somewhat  lame.  Howsoever,  the  service 
shall  be  done. 

I  was  made  acquainted,  by  your  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Naunton,  with  his  majesty's  dislike  of  the 
senHing  to  him  of  the  jolly  letter  from  Zealand. 
I  will  now  speak  for  myself,  that  when  it  was 
received,  I  turned  to  the  master  of  the  wards,f 
and  said,  **  Well,  I  think  you  and  I  shall  ever 
advise  the  king  to  do  more  for  a  Burlamachi 
when  he  seeketh  to  his  majesty  by  supplication 
and  supplying  the  king  at  the  first  word,  than  for 
all  the  rest  upon  any  bravados  from  the  Burgo- 
masters of  Holland  and  Zealand :"  who  answered 
very  honestly,  that  it  was  in  the  king's  power  to 
make  them  alter  their  style  when  he  would.  But 
when  another  of  us  said,  we  could  not  but  in  our 
own  discharge  send  the  king  the  letter,  teilieet 
negandum  nan  fuit  ,•  though  indeed  my  way  is 
otherwise. 

I  have  at  last  recovered  from  these  companions, 

Harrison  and  Dale,  a  copy  of  my  Lord  of  Ban- 

gor'sf  book,  the  great  one,  and  will  presently  set 

in  hand  the  examinations.    God  keep  you. 

Your  assured  friend. 

Fa.  VsauLAM,  Cane. 
February  ft.  1619. 


TO  THE  KINO. 

Mat  rr  plkask  tour  Majbstt, 

Sir  Edward  Coke  is  now  afoot,  and,  according 
to  your  command,  signified  by  Mr.  Secretary 
Calvert,  we  proceed  in  Peacock's  examinations. 
For,  although  there  have  been  very  good  diligence 
used,  yet  certainly  we  are  not  at  the  bottom ;  and 
he  that  would  not  use  the  utmost  of  his  line  to 
sound  such  a  business  as  this,  should  not  have 
due  regard  neither  to  your  majesty's  honour  noi 
safety. 

*  He  wae  a  ninlater  of  the  UDi^enity  of  Cimbridffe.  He 
WM  commttted  to  the  Tower  for  pretending  tbat  he  had,  by 
■oreery,  hifktaated  the  king's  Judgment,  In  the  eauae  of  Sir 
ThoBiaa  Lake.— C«m(.  wfrnurf.  Regit  Jaetki  i.,  p.  64. 

t  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield. 

t  Dr.  Lewla  Bayly,  bom  at  Caermarthen  in  Wales,  and 
edacated  In  Exeter  CoIleg«w  Oxford.  He  had  been  mlnleter 
of  Byeaham  In  Worceaterahlret  and  chaplain  to  Prlnee 
Henry,  and  rector  of  St.  Matthew's,  Friday  atreet,  in  London. 
He  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Bangor  In  1610.  On 
the  15(h  of  Jaly,  1091,  he  was  commttted  to  the  Fleet,  bnt  on 
what  acconnt  is  not  related  by  Camden,  Jl»naU§  RggU  Jmnil 
/.,  p.  7S|  who  mentions  the  clrcumsunce  of  the  bishop's  Im- 
prisonment, but  that  he  was  soon  after  aet  at  liberty,  lln 
was  the  author  of  the  well  known  book,  Tht  Fruik»  9f 

fm,. 
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A  man  would  think  he  were  in  Lake  Hutton's 
case  again;  for,  as  my  Lady  Roos  personated 
Luke  Hatton,  so  it  seemetb,  Peacock  personateth 
Atkins.  Bat  I  make  no  judgment  yet,  but  will 
go  on  with  all  diligence ;  and,  if  it  may  not  be 
done  otherwise,  it  is  fit  Peacock  be  put  to  torture. 
He  desenreth  it  as  well  as  Peacham  did. 

I  beseech  your  majesty  not  to  think  I  am  more 
bitter  because  my  name  is  in  it;  for,  besides  that 
I  always  make  my  particular  a  cipher,  when 
there  is  question  of  your  majesty's  honour  and 
sendee,  I  think  myself  honoured  for  being  brought 
into  so  good  company.  And  as,  without  flattery, 
I  think  your  majesty  the  best  of  kings,  and  my 
noble  Lord  of  Buckingham  the  best  of  persons 
fsToured;  so  I  hope,  without  presumption,  for  my 
honest  and  true  intentions  to  state  and  justice, 
and  my  loye  to  my  master,  I  am  not  the  worst  of 
chancellors.  God  cTer  preserre  your  majesty. 
Your  majesty's  most  obliged 

and  most  obedient  senrant, 

Fb.  Verulam,  Cane. 
ISUiofPtbnMry,1019. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

Most  homourbd  Lord, 

I  presume  now,  after  term,  (if  there  be  any 
such  thing  at  an  afterterm  with  your  lordship,)  to 
offer  this  enclosed  paper*  to  your  sight,  concern- 
ing the  Duke  of  Lerma ;  which,  if  your  lordship 
hare  not  already  read,  will  not,  I  think,  be  alto- 
gether onpleasing,  because  it  is  full  of  particular 
circumstances.  I  know  not  how  commonly  it 
passeth  up  and  down  more  or  less.  My  (riend, 
Mr.  Gage,  sent  it  me  lately  out  of  Spain.  But, 
howsoever,  I  build  upon  a  sure  ground;  for, 
though  it  should  be  Tulgar,  yet,  for  my  desire  to 
senre  your  lordship,  I  cannot  demerit  so  much,  as 
not  to  desenre  a  pardon  at  your  lordship's  most 
noble  hand. 

Before  the  departure  of  the  Duke  of  Lerma 
from  that  court,  there  was  written  upon  the  gate 
for  a  pasquinade,  that  the  house  was  governed 
por  el  Fadrcy  y  el  Hijo^  y  un  Santo  f  as,  in  Paris, 
about  the  same  time,  was  written  upon  the  Louvre 
gate,  (Ttst  icy  Phoiteldea  troy 9  Roys  $  for  Luynes's 
brother  is  almost  as  great  as  himself.  But,  the 
while  there  is  good  store  of  kings  now  in  Christ- 
endom, though  there  be  one  fewer  than  there  was. 

In  Spain,  there  are  very  extraordinary  prepara- 
tions for  a  great  armada.  Here  is  lately  in  this 
court,  a  current  speech,  as  that  the  enterprise 
(whatsoever  it  should  have  been)  is  laid  wholly 
aside :  but  that  were  strange.  Yet  this  is  certain, 
that  the  forces  of  men,  to  the  number  of  almost 
two  thousand,  which  were  to  have  gone  into 

•  1  nave,  out  of  m  raffr«d  hand  in  Spanitb,  tnralatod  It, 
And  accompanied  It  with  some  marginal  notes  for  your  lord- 
•hip**  greater  case.    JMm  ^  Mr.  Maitkm, 


Spain  from  hence,  are  discharged,  together  with 
some  munition,  which  was  also  upon  the  point  of 
being  sent.  Another  thing  is  also  certain,  thai 
both  in  the  court  of  Spain  and  this,  there  is  at 
this  time  a  strange  straitness  of  money ;  which  1 
do  not  conceive,  for  my  part,  to  proceed  so  much 
from  want,  as  design  to  employ  it.  The  rendez- 
vous, where  the  forces  were  to  meet,  was  at 
Malaga,  within  the  straits ;  which  makes  the  en* 
terprise  upon  Algiers  most  likely  to  be  intended. 
For  I  take  that  to  be  a  wild  conceit,  which  thinks 
of  going  by  the  Adriatic  per  far  in  un  Fiaggio 
duoi  servitii  /  as  the  giving  a  blow  to  Venice,  and 
the  landing  of  forces  in  aid  of  the  King  of  Bohe- 
mia about  Trieste. 

Perhaps  the  King  of  Spain  would  be  glad  to  let 
the  world  see,  that  now  he  is  hort  de  payt  f  and, 
by  showing  himself  in  some  action,  to  entitle  the 
Duke  of  Lerma  to  all  his  former  sloth ;  or  perhaps 
he  now  makes  a  great  preparation,  upon  the  pre- 
tence of  some  enterprise,  that  he  will  let  fall,  that 
so  he  may  with  the  less  noise  assemble  great 
forces  some  other  year  for  some  other  attempt  not 
spoken  of  now. 

My  Lord  Compton*  is  in  this  court,  and  goes 
shortly  towards  Italy.  His  fashion  is  sweet,  and 
his  disposition  noble,  and  his  conversation  fair 
and  honest. 

Diego,  my  Lord  Roos's  man,  is  come  hither. 
I  pray  God  it  be  to  do  me  any  good  towards  the 
recovery  of  the  debt  his  lord  owes  me. 

Most  honoured  lord,  I  am  here  at  good  leisure 
to  look  back  upon  your  lordship's  great  and  noble 
goodness  towards  me,  which  may  go  for  a  great 
example  in  this  age ;  and  so  it  doth.  That  which 
I  am  sure  of  is,  that  my  poor  heart,  such  as  it  is, 
doth  not  only  beat,  but  even  boil  in  the  desires  it 
hath  to  do  your  lordship  all  humble  service. 

I  crave  leave,  though  it  be  against  good  man- 
ners, that  I  may  ever  present  my  humblest  service 
to  my  most  honoured  lady,  my  Lady  Verulam, 
and  Lady  Constable,  with  my  best  respects  to  my 
dear  friend.  Sir  John  Constable ;  who,  if  your 
lordship  want  the  leisure,  would  perhaps  cast  an 
eye  upon  the  enclosed  paper. 

I  do,  with  more  confidence,  presume  to  address 
this  other  letter  to  Mr.  Meautys,  because  the  con- 
tents thereof  concern  your  lordship's  service. 

I  beseech  sweet  Jesus  to  make  and  keep  your 
lordship  entirely  happy.  Sol  humbly  do  you 
reverence,  remaining  ever 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  servant, 

ToBiB  Matthew. 

P.  S.  I  should  be  glad  to  receive  some  of  your 
lordship's  philosophical  labours,  if  your  lordship 

*  Spencer,  Lord  Comptoni  only  ion  of  William,  Barl  of 
Northampton.  This  nobleman,  who  evooeeded  hie  fcther  in 
hie  tHle  and  hit  eeute,  in  Jane,  leao,  wae  killed  at  Hampton 
Heath,  near  Suflbrd,  on  Sunday,  March  10,  l(MS-3,  fif  htinc 
tbi  King  Charlea  L 
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toM  90  thtak  fit.  I  do  now  reeeiTe  aletter  (tori 
the  Coode  do  Gondomar,  who,  thinking  that  it 
•iMNdd  find  mo  in  England,  oaith  thoa :  Beso  Iob 
■MMt  tm/Mxet  a  mt  annorj  el$ennor  Chran  Chan-' 
mhrt  oofi  «y  tortmmt  eomo  ettoy  en  tu  buena 
gM€uu  The  einpreas  is  dead  long  since,  and  the 
anporor  is  so  sickly,  or  rather  so  sick,  that  they 
forbear  to  bnry  her  with  solemnity,  as  conceiving, 
that  he  will  save  charge  by  dying  shortly.  They 
say  here,  that  the  business  of  Bohemia  is  grow- 
ing towards  an  end  by  composition. 
,  tbto  14cli  of  Ftobniary,  161S. 


TO  THB  MARQUIS  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  TcaT  oooD  Lord, 

For  the  serrices  committed  to  Sir  Lionel  Cran- 
fiald,  a(Ver  his  majesty  hath  spoken  with  him,  I 
shall  attend  and  follow  his  majesty's  pleasure  and 
direetions,  and  yield  my  best  care,  advice,  and 
endeaToor  for  performance. 

In  the  pretermitted  duty  I  haye  some  profit,  and 
more  was  to  have  had,  if  Queen  Anne  had  lived ; 
wherefore,  I  shall  become  an  humble  suitor  to  his 
majesty,  that  I  may  become  no  loser,  specially 
teeing  the  business  had  been  many  a  time  and  oft 
qoite  overthrown,  if  it  had  not  been  upheld  only, 
er  ehiefiy  by  myself;  so  that  whatsoever  service 
iMth  been  sinoe  done,  is  upon  my  foundation. 

Mr.  Attorney*  groweth  pretty  pert  with  me  of 
late;  and  I  see  well  who  Uiey  are  that  maintain 
him.  But  be  they  flies,  or  be  they  wasps,  I  nei- 
ther care  for  buzzes  nor  stings,  most  especially  in 
any  thing  that  concemeth  my  duty  to  his  majesty, 
or  my  love  to  your  lordship. 

I  forgot  not  in  my  public  charge,  the  last  Star 
Chamber  day,  to  publish  his  majesty's  honour  for 
his  late  commission  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
Mppreseing  vagabonds;  as  also  his  gracious 
inlsntion  touching  informers,  which  I  perceive 
was  received  with  much  applause.  That  of  pro- 
Jeeiors  I  spake  not  of,  because  it  is  not  yet  ripe, 
neither  doth  it  concern  the  execution  of  any  law, 
for  which  my  speech  was  proper.  God  ever  pre- 
tsrve  and  prosper  yon. 

Year  lordship's  most  obliged 

friend  and  faithful  servant, 

Fb.  Vkrulam,  Cane. 

fWSnary  17,  1019. 


her;  I  received  it  this  evening  at  six  c  f  the  clock, 
by  the  hands  of  the  master  of  the  rolls,*  sealed 
as  it  is  with  my  Lord  of  Suflblk's  seal,  and  the 
master's  of  the  rolls ;  but  neither  I,  nor  the  master 
of  the  rolls  know  what  is  in  it;  but  it  cometh 
first  to  his  majesty's  sight.  Only  I  did  direct, 
that  because  the  authentic  copy  (unto  which  my 
lord  is  sworn,  according  to  the  course  of  the 
court)  is  not  so  fit  for  his  majesty's  reading,  my 
Lord  of  Suffolk  should  send  withal  a  paper  copy, 
which  his  majesty  might  read  with  less  trouble. 

My  Lady  Suffolk  is  so  ill  of  the  small-pox,  as 
she  is  not  yet  fit  to  make  any  answer. 

Bingley'sl  answer  is  come  in,  a  long  one;  and, 
as  I  perceive,  with  some  things  impertinent,  yea, 
and  unfit  Of  that  I  confer  with  Mr.  Solicitor^ 
to-morrow ;  and  then  I  will  farther  advertise  your 
lordship.  God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  you. 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged 

friend  and  faithful  servant. 

Fa.  Vxrulam,  Cane. 

York  Hoote,  tbii  S3d  ofFebr.  1619, 
ftt  9  oftbe  clock,  1619-90. 


TO  TRS  MARQUIS  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  vkbt  OOOD  Loan, 

I  send  by  post  this  sealed  packet,  containing 
my  Lord  of  Suffolk's  answer  in  the  Star  Cham- 

*  airHtBry  T«lvtitoa 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

Most  honousablb  Loan, 

I  do  even  now  receive  this  letter  from  the  Conde 
de  Gondomar,  with  direction  I  should  send  it 
(since  I  am  not  there  to  deliver  it)  to  Mr.  Wyche, 
that  so  be  may  present  it  to  your  lordship's  hand 
at  such  time,  as  it  may  be  of  most  use  to  him. 
He  commands  me,  besides,  that  for  his  sake  I 
should  become  an  humble  solicitor  to  your  lordship 
for  this  friend  of  his ;  which  I  presume  to  do  the 
more  willingly,  because  this  party  is  a  great  friend 
of  mine,  and  so  are  also  many  of  his  friends  my 
friends.  Besides,  he  wills  me  to  represent  his 
great  thanks  to  your  lordship,  for  the  just  favours 
you  have  been  pleased  to  vouchsafe  to  Mr.  Wyche 
already,  the  rather  in  contemplation  of  the  Conde, 
as  he  hath  been  informed.  And  if  in  the  company, 
or  rather  in  the  attendance  of  so  great  an  interces- 
sor, it  be  not  an  unpardonable  kind  of  ill  manners 
to  intrude  myself,  I  presume  to  cast  myself  at 
your  lordship's  feet,  with  protestation  that  I  shall 
be  very  particularly  bound  to  your  lordship's 
goodness  for  any  favour,  with  justice,  that  he 
shall  obtain. 

I  beseech  Jesus  keep  your  lordship  ever  entire- 
ly happy ;  and  so,  doing  all  humble  reverence^  I 
take  leave. 

Your  lordship's  most  humble 

and  most  obliged  servant, 

ToBiv  Matthew 

BnuMl%  this  SOtta  of  Pebraary,  1619. 

*  Sir  jQlhia  CcMr. 
f8lrJobaBliiffl«v'a 
I  X  Sir  Tboon*  OovcnUy. 
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TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRO, 

Understanding  that  there  hath  been  a  long  and 
tedioos  suit  depending  in  the  Chancery  between 
Robert  D'Oyley  and  his  wife,  plaintiffs,  and 
Leonard  Lovace,  defendant;  which  cause  hath 
been  heretofore  ended  by  award,  bat  is  now 
revived  again,  and  was,  in  Michaelmas  term  last, 
fully  heard  before  your  lordship;  at  which  hear- 
ing your  lordship  did  not  gire  your  opinion  there- 
of, but  were  pleased  to  defer  it  until  breviats  were 
delivered  on  both  sides ;  which,  as  I  am  informed, 
hath  been  done  accordingly:  now  my  desire  unto 
your  lordship  is,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  take 
some  time,  as  speedily  as  your  lordship  may,  to 
give  your  opinion  thereof,  and  so  make  a  final 
end,  as  your  lordship  shall  find  the  same  in  equity 
to  deserve :  for  which  I  will  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 
WlndMr,  18tta  of  Mty,  1(190. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  vert  eooD  Lord, 

I  went  to  Kew  for  pleasure,  but  I  met  with  pain. 
But  neither  pleasure  nor  pain  can  withdraw  my 
mind  from  thinking  of  his  majesty's  service. 
And  because  his  majesty  shall  see  how  I  was  oc- 
cupied at  Kew,  I  send  him  these  papers  of  rules 
for  the  Star  Chamber,  wherein  his  majesty  shall 
erect  one  of  the  noblest  and  durablest  pillars  for 
the  justice  of  this  kingdom  in  perpetuity,  that 
can  be,  after,  by  his  own  wisdom  and  the  advice 
of  his  lords,  he  shall  have  revised  them  and 
established  them.  The  manner  and  circumstances 
I  refer  to  my  attending  his  majesty.  The  rules 
are  not  all  set  down ;  but  I  will  do  the  rest  within 
two  or  three  days.  I  ever  remain 
Your  lordship^s  most  obliged 

friend  and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 

June  9,  1090. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.f 

Mv  very  good  Lord, 

Such  is  my  haste  at  this  time,  that  I  cannot 
write  so  largely  to  yourself  as  I  would,  in  the 
ousiness  of  the  steel,  in  which  once  already  I 
sent  to  your  lordship,  and  in  which  I  only  desire 
the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  service 
of  my  master;  I,  therefore,  have  sent  this  bearer, 
my  servant,  unto  you,  and  committed  the  relation 
of  the  business  to  him.    And  I  do  entreat  your 


•  HaH.  MSB.  voU  7000. 
I  Hul.  MSa.  VOL  7000. 


lordship  to  give  credit  to  what  he  shall  deliver 
your  lordship  therein,  with  your  lawful  assistane* 
of  my  desires;  wherein  I  doubt  not  but  you  shall 
do  a  very  good  office.  And  I  shall  rest  ready  to 
requite  your  courtesy;  and,  with  my  best  wishes, 
continue 

Your  very  loving  friend, 

G.  BUCKINORAM. 
Egtiaiii,  Jnlj  0,  1010. 

Endofwd, 
My  lord  marqtuM  in  beha^qf  hi*  •eroon/,  Mr,  P&rteTf 
and  Mr.  Darlington, 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
My  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

His  majesty  having  made  a  reference  of  business 
to  your  lordship,  concerning  Sir  Robert  Douglas 
and  Mr.  David  Ramsey,  two  of  his  highnesses 
servants,  whom  he  loveth,  and  whom  I  wish  very 
well  unto ;  I  have  thought  fit  to  desire  you  to 
show  them  all  the  favour  your  lordship  may 
therein:  which  I  will  acknowledge,  and  ever 
rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

The  reference  comes  in  the  name  of  my  brotfaei 
Christopher,  because  they  thought  it  would  m«* 
ceed  the  better :  but  the  prince  wisheth  well  to  it. 

FBmbam,  the  lut  of  Angdct,  1090. 

Endonedf 
Touching  the  bunnas  of  wiUs, 


TO  THE  KINO.f 

Amongst  the  counsels  which,  since  the  time  1 
had  the  honour  to  be  first  of  your  learned,  and 
afVer  of  your  privy  council,  I  have  given  yo«r 
majesty  faithfully  according  to  my  small  ability; 
I  do  take  comfort  in  none  more,  than  that  I  was 
the  first  that  advised  you  to  come  in  person  into 
the  Star  Chamber;  knowing  very  well,  that  those 
virtues  of  your  majesty  which  I  saw  near  hand, 
would  out  of  that  throne,  both,  as  out  of  a  sphere, 
illustrate  your  own  honour,  and,  as  oUt  of  a  foun- 
tain, water  and  refresh  your  whole  land.  And 
because  your  majesty,  in  that  you  have  already 
done,  hath  so  well  effected  that  which  I  foresaw 
and  desired,  even  beyond  my  expectation ;  it  is 
no  marvel  if  I  resort  still  to  the  branches  of  that 
counsel  that  hath  borne  so  good  fruit. 


*  Harl.  M8S.  vol.  7000. 

t  This  letter  tppeare  to  have  been  wrkten  mfler  Um  pio> 
ceedlngs  afaintt  Sir  Tbomaa  Lake,  and  taU  lady  and  daag hleri 
In  the  Star  Chamber,  in  January,  1019-90,  and  before  tte 
reaoiutlon  of  calllnff  the  Parliament,  which  met  January  H^ 

loaim. 
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The  Star  Chamber,  in  the  institatioiui  thereof, 
hMh  two  usee;  the  one  as  a  taprenie  court  of 
Jodieatme,  the  other  as  an  open  coancil.  In  the 
int  kind*  yoor  majesty  hath  sat  there  now  twice : 
the  first  time,  in  a  cause  of  force,  concerning 
the  duels;  the  second  time,  in  a  cause  of  fraud, 
concerning  the  forgeries  and  conspiraciee  against 
the  Lady  of  Exeter;  which  two  natures  of 
ciimee,  force  and  fraud,  are  the  proper  objects  of 
that  court. 

In  the  second  kind,  your  majesty  came  the 
first  time  of  all,  when  you  did  set  in  frame  and 
&hric  the  several  jurisdictions  of  your  courts. 
Tliere  wants  a  fourth  part  of  the  square  to  make 
all  complete,  which  is,  if  your  majesty  will  be 
pleased  to  publish  certain  commonwealth  com- 
missions; which,  as  your  majesty  hath  well 
began  to  do  in  some  things,  and  to  speak  of  in 
sone  others ;  so,  if  your  majesty  will  be  pleased 
to  make  a  solemn  declaration  of  them  in  that 
place,  this  will  follow : 

Fiist,  that  your  majesty  shall  do  yourself  an 
iainite  honour,  and  win  the  hearts  of  your 
people  to  acknowledge  you,  as  well  the  most 
politic  king,  as  the  most  just. 

Secondly,  it  will  oblige  your  commissioners  to 
amove  strict  account,  when  they  shall  be  engaged 
by  such  a  public  charge  and  commandment. 
And,  thirdly,  it  will  inyite  and  direct  any  man 
that  finds  himself  to  know  any  thing  concerning 
those  commissions,  to  bring  in  their  informations. 
So  as  I  am  persuaded  it  will  eternize  your  name 
and  merit,  and  that  King  Jameses  commissions 
will  be  spoken  of,  and  put  in  ure,  as  long  as 
Britain  lasts;  at  the  least,  in  the  reign  of  all 
good  kings. 

For  the  particulars,  besides  the  two  commis- 
sions of  the  navy,  and  the  buildings  about 
London,  (wherein  your  majesty  may  consider, 
whether  you  will  haye  any  thing  altered  or  sup- 
plied,) I  wish  these  following  to  be  added. 

Commission  for  advancing  the  clothing  of 
England,  as  well  the  old  drapery  as  the  new,  and 
all  the  incidents  thereunto. 

Commission  for  staying  treasure  within  the 
rsalm,  and  the  reiglement  of  moneys. 

Commission  for  the  provision  of  the  realm 
with  com  and  grain,  and  the  government  of  the 
exportation  and  importation  thereof;  and  direct- 
ing of  public  granaries,  if  cause  be. 

Commission  for  introducing  and  nourishing 
mannfiMstores  within  the  realm,  for  setting  people 
awork,  and  the  considering  of  all  grants  and 
privileges  of  that  nature. 

Commission  to  prevent  the  depopulation  of 
towns  and  houses  of  husbandry,  and  for  nuisances 
and  highways. 

Commission  for  the  recovery  of  drowned 
lands. 

Commission  for  the  suppression  of  the  griev- 
ances of  informers. 

Vo*^  HL— 17 


Commission  for  the  better  proeeedings  in  the 
plantations  of  Ireland. 

Commission  for  the  provision  of  the  realm 
with  all  kinds  of  warlike  defence,  ordnance, 
powder,  munition,  and  armour. 

Of  these  you  may  take  and  leave,  as  it  shal! 
please  you :  and  I  wish  the  articles  concerning 
every  one  of  them  (first  allowed  by  your  coun- 
cil) to  be  read  openly,  and  the  commissioners' 
names. 

For  the  good  that  comes  of  particular  and  select 
committees  and  commissions,  I  need  not  common- 
place, for  your  majesty  hath  found  the  good  of 
them;  but  nothing  to  that  that  will  be,  when 
such  things  are  published ;  because  it  will  vindi- 
cate them  from  neglect,  and  make  many  good 
spirits,  that  we  little  think  of,  co-operate  in  them. 

I  know  very  well  that  the  world,  that  commonly 
is  apt  to  think,  that  the  care  of  the  common- 
wealth is  but  a  pretext  in  matters  of  state,  will 
perhaps  conceive,  that  this  is  but  a  preparative  to 
a  Parliament.  But  let  not  that  hinder  your  ma- 
jesty's magnanimity,  in  opere  operaio^  that  is  so 
good ;  and,  besides,  that  opinion,  for  many  re- 
spects, will  do  no  hurt  to  your  affairs. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLORS 

Mt  vert  gooo  Lord, 

By  his  majesty's  directions.  Sir  Francis  Blun- 
dell  will  deliver  you  a  petition  of  Sir  Francis 
Annesly,  his  majesty's  secretary  of  Ireland,  with 
his  majesty's  pleasure  thereupon.  To  the  gentle- 
man I  wish  very  well,  and  do  therefore  recom- 
mend him  and  his  cause  to  your  lordship's  good 
favour ;  and  your  respect  of  him,  in  his  absence, 
I  will  thankfully  acknowledge.  So  I  take  my 
leave. 

Your  lordship's  very  loving  friend, 

G.  Buckingham. 

Theobaldt,  the  9d  of  October,  1630. 


TO  THE  KING. 

It  mat  pliasi  tour  most  excbllrnt  Majisty, 
It  being  a  thing  to  speak  or  write,  especially 
to  a  king,  in  public,  another  in  private,  although 
I  have  dedicated  a  work,t  or  rather  a  portion  of 
a  work,  which,  at  last,  I  have  overcome  to  your 
majesty  by  a  public  epistle,  where  I  speak  to  yoii 
in  the  hearing  of  others;  yet  I  thought  fit  also 
humbly  to  seek  access  for  the  same,  not  so  much 
to  your  person  as  to  your  judgment,  by  these 
private  lines. 

The  work,  in  what  colours  soever  it  may  he  set 
forth,  is  no  more  but  a  new  logic,  teaching  to  in- 
vent and  judge  by  induction,  as  finding  syllogism 
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incompetent  for  soiencet  of  natnre ;  and  thereby 
to  make  philosophy  and  sciences  both  more  tme 
and  more  active. 

This  tending  to  enlarge  tiie  bounds  of  reason, 
and  to  endow  man's  estate  with  new  Talne,  was 
no  improper  oblation  to  your  majesty,  who  of  men 
is  the  greatest  master  of  reason  and  author  of 
beneficence. 

There  be  two  of  your  council,  and  one  other 
bishop*  of  this  land,  that  know  I  have  been  about 
some  such  work  near  thirty  years  ;|  so  as  I 
made  no  haste.  And  the  reason  why  I  have  pub- 
lished it  now,  specially  being  unperfect,  is,  to 
speak  plainly,  because  I  number  my  days,  and 
would  have  it  saTed.  There  is  another  reason  of 
my  so  doing,  which  is  to  try  whether  I  can  get 
h^lp  in  one  intended  part  of  this  work,  namely, 
the  compiling  of  a  natural  and  experimental 
nistory,  which  must  be  the  main  foundation  of  a 
true  and  active  philosophy. 

This  work  is  but  a  new  body  of  clay,  whereunto 
your  majesty,  by  your  countenance  and  protection, 
may  breathe  life.  And  to  tell  your  majesty  truly 
what  I  think,  I  account  your  faTour  may  be  to  this 
work  as  much  as  a  hundred  years'  time :  for  I  am 
persuaded  the  work  will  gain  upon  men's  minds 
in  ages,  but  your  gracing  it  may  make  it  take 
hold  more  swifUy;  which  I  would  be  very  glad 
of,  it  being  a  work  meant,  not  for  praise  or  glory, 
but  for  practice  and  the  good  of  men.  One  thing, 
I  confess,  I  am  ambitious  of,  with  hope,  which  is, 
that  after  these  beginnings,  and  the  wheel  once 
set  on  gobg,  men  shall  seek  more  truth  out  of 
Christian  pens  than  hitherto  they  have  done  out 
of  heathen.  I  say  with  hope,  because  I  hear  my 
former  book  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  is 
well  tasted  in  the  universities  here,  and  the  Eng- 
lish colleges  abroad :  and  this  is  the  same  argu- 
ment sunk  deeper. 

And  so  I  ever  humbly  rest  in  prayers,  and  all 
other  duties. 

Your  majesty's  most  bounden 

and  devoted  servant. 
Fa.  VcRULAM,  Cane. 
York  Hoofe,  tbis  19ita  of  October,  1090. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.! 
Mr  HONOUIU.BLB  LoRD, 

There  is  a  business  in  your  lordship's  hands, 
with  which  Sir  Robert  Lloyd  did  acquaint  your 

•  Dr,  Lancelot  Androwt,  Biibop  ot  Winchester. 

t  Mr.  Ctiemberlaln,  In  a  letter  to  Sir  Dadley  Carleton,  am- 
bateador  at  Holland,  dated  at  London,  October  S8lb,  1090, 
menlions,  that  Mr.  Henry  Caflb,  who  had  been  aecretary  to 
Robert,  Earl  of  Baaez,  and  ezecnted  for  being  concerned  in 
hit  treaaone,  having  long  alnce  penned  thla  work,  gave  thla 
eenrar«,that  *'a  (bol  could  not  have  written  each  a  work, 
and  a  wiae  man  would  not."  And,  in  another  letter,  dated 
lAabraary  t,  lOSmi,  Mr.  Chamberlain  takes  noUee,  that  the 
king  coold  not  forbear,  lometimee,  in  reading  that  book,  to 
■ay,  that  **  it  was  like  the  peace  of  God,  that  passeth  all  an- 
deretandlng.*' 

IHiri.MB8.vol.7S0S. 


lordship,  whereof  the  prince  hath  demanded  of  ma 
what  account  is  given.    And  because  I  cannot 
inform  his  highness  of  any  proceeding  therein,  I 
desire  your  lordship  to  use  all  expedition  that 
may  be,  in  making  your  answer  to  me,  tnat  I  may 
give  his  highness  some  satisfaction,  who  is  very 
desirous  thereof.    And  so  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 
Royston,  14th,  of  October,  1010. 

Endorsed, 
ThuMng  the  Beguter  of  Wilk. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 
Mt  HONOURABLE  LORD, 

I  desire  your  lordship  to  continue  your  favour 
to  Sir  Thomas  Gerrard  in  the  business  concerning 
him,  wherein  I  signified  his  majesty's  pleasure  to 
your  lordship.  And  one  favour  more  I  am  to  en- 
treat of  your  lordship  in  his  behalf,  that  you  will 
be  pleased  to  speak  to  one  of  the  assistants  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy,  in  whose  court  he  hath 
a  cause  depending,  as  he  will  more  fully  inform 
your  lordship  himself,  to  see  that  he  may  have  a 
fair  proceeding  according  to  justice :  for  which 
I  will  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 
Royston,  15th  of  October,  1090. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 
My  vcrt  good  Lord, 

Your  lordship  desiring  to  understand  what 
Cometh  of  the  business,  after  which  the  prince 
hearkeneth,  I  was  in  doubt  which  of  the  two 
businesses  you  meant;  that  of  the  Duchy,  or  that 
of  the  Prerogative  Court  for  wills ;  for  both  are 
recommended  from  the  prince.  But  be  it  one,  or 
be  it  the  other,  no  time  hath  been  lost  in  either; 
for  Mr.  Secretary  Naunton  and  I  have  entered 
into  both.  For  the  duchy,  we  have  already  stayed 
all  proceedings  to  the  king's  disservice  for  those 
manors,  which  are  not  already  passed  under  seal. 
For  that  which  is  passed,  we  have  heard  the 
attorney*  with  none  or  litUe  satisfaction  hitherto. 
The  chancellorf  is  not  yet  come,  though  sent  for. 
For  the  other,  we  have  heard  Sir  John  Bennet,^ 
and  given  him  leave  to  acquaint  my  Lord  of 
Canterbury ;  and  have  required  the  solicitorf  to 
come  well  prepared  for  the  king.  So  that  in 
neither  we  can  certify  yet,  and  to  trouble  yoor 

•  sir  Henry  Telverton. 

t  Sir  Humphrey  Msy,  made  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy. 
March  0,1617. 

X  Judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Oanterbary.  In  Mtl, 
he  was  fined  ie90,000  for  bribery,  corruption,  mad  tsnctkn  in 

At  o0ce.    He  died  in  1097. 

I  Sir  Thomas  OoTeutry. 
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krithipt  while  business  is  bat  in  passage,  were 
tioM  lo6t.    I  ever  rest 

Yoar  lordship's  most  obliged 

ffiend  and  (aitlifbl  senrant, 
Fb.  Vervlam^  Cane. 


TO  THE  KINO,  THANKING  HIS  MAJESTY  FOR  HIS 
OEACIOUS  ACCEPTANCE  OP  HIS  BOOK. 

Mat  IT  pucASB  tour  Majebtt, 

I  cannot  express  how  mach  comfort  I  received 
by  your  last  letter  of  your  own  royal  hand.*  I 
see  your  majesty  is  a  star  that  hath  benerolent 
aspect  and  gracioas  influence  upon  all  things  that 
land  to  a  general  good. 

Dttpliai,  quid  antiquM  tlfBoniiii  ■oipicit  artat  1 
Ecc«  Dio»«l  proceMlt  Cenilfl  attram ; 
Afltf  lUB,  qoo  aefetei  gaoderent  fhigibaa,  et  quo 
INc<rct  aprfcki  In  colliboa  nya  eolorem.  f 

Tilis  work,  which  is  for  the  bettering  of  men*s 
bread  and  wine,  which  are  the  characters  of  tem- 
poia]  blessings  and  sacraments  of  eternal,  I  hope, 
by  6od*s  holy  proTidence,  will  be  ripened  by 
Casar's  star. 

Yoar  majesty  shall  not  only  do  to  myself  a 
singular  favour,  but  to  your  business  a  material 
Mp,  if  yon  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  open 
yourself  to  me  in  those  things  wherein  you  may 
be  unsatisfied.  For,  though  this  work,  as  by 
position  and  principid,  doth  disclaim  to  be  tried 
by  any  thing  but  by  experience,  and  the  results 
of  experience  in  a  true  way,  yet  the  sharpness 
and  profoundness  of  your  majesty*s  judgment 
ought  to  be  an  exception  to  this  general  rule ;  and 
yoar  questions,  observations,  and  admonishments 
may  do  infinite  good. 

This  comfortable  beginning  makes  me  hope 
&rther  that  your  majesty  will  be  aiding  to  me  in 
setting  men  on  work  for  the  collecting  of  a  na- 
tural and  experimental  history,  which  is  ftom 
toUui  negoHij  a  thing  which  I  assure  myself  will 
be  from  time  to  time  an  excellent  recreation  unto 
you;  1  say  to  that  admirable  spirit  of  yours  that 
delighteth  in  light :  and  I  hope  well,  that,  even 
in  your  times,  many  noble  inventions  may  be 
discovered  for  man*8  use.  For  who  can  tell,  now 
this  mine  of  truth  is  opened,  how  the  veins  go ; 
waA  what  lieth  higher,  and  what  lieth  lower  t 
Bat  let  me  trouble  your  majesty  no  farther  at 
this  time.  God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  your 
majesty. 

(Oelober  19, 1610.] 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OP  BUCKINOHAM. 

Mt  vsbt  oood  Lord, 
I  send  now  only  to  give  his  majesty  thanks  for 

•  Of  tb«  latli  of  Octobor,  1090,  printod  in  Lord  Bmob*! 
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the  singular  comfort  which  I  received  by  his  ma- 
jesty's  letter  of  his  own  hand,  touching  my  book. 
And  I  must  also  give  your  lordship  of  my  best 
thanks  for  your  letter  so  kindly  and  afiectionately 
written. 

I  did  even  now  receive  your  lordship's  letter 
touching  the  proclamation,  and  do  approve  his 
majesty's  judgment  and  foresight  about  mine  own. 
Neither  would  I  have  thought  of  inserting  matter 
of  state  for  the  vulgar,  but  that  nowadays  there 
is  no  vulgar,  but  all  statesmen.  But,  as  his  ma- 
jesty doth  excellently  consider,  the  time  of  it  is 
not  yet  proper.    I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 
Fb.  Vkrulam,  Ganc 
October  10, 1090. 

Endoraed, 
/fi  answer  to  his  majesty* b  direetiam  touching  the 
praelamation  for  a  Parliament. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

AfTxa  my  very  hearty  commendations  I  have 
acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter,  who 
commanded  me  to  tell  you  that  he  had  been  think- 
ing upon  the  same  point  whereof  you  write  three 
or  four  days  ago,  being  so  far  from  making  any- 
question  of  it  that  he  every  day  expected  when  a 
writ  should  come  down.  For  at  the  creation  of 
Prince  Henry,  the  lords  of  the  council  and  judges 
assured  his  majesty  of  as  much  as  the  precedents 
mentioned  in  your  letter  speak  of.  And  so  I  rest 
your  lordship's 

Very  loving  friend  at  command, 

G.  BUCKIROHAM. 
Newinmrket,tlie  Mtta  of  Noyembor,  1010 
Endorsed, 
Showing  hi$  majesty  i$  mditfied  with  preeedeni$f 
touching  the  prince'' i  eummom  to  ParHamcni* 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OP  BUCKINOHAIC. 

Mr  VKRT  OOOD  Loan, 

Your  lordship  may  find,  that  in  the  number  of 
patents  which  we  have  represented  to  his  majesty, 
as  like  to  be  stirred  in  the  Lower  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, we  have  set  down  three,  which  may  con- 
cern some  of  your  lordship's  special  friends,  which 
I  account  as  my  own  friends ;  and  so  showed  my 
self  when  they  were  in  suit  The  one,  that  to  Sit 
Giles  Mompesson,  touching  the  inns ;  the  second, 
to  Mr.  Christopher  Villiers  and  Mr.  Maule,toucn- 
ing  the  recogrnisances  for  ale-houses ;  the  third,  to 
Mr.  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  touching  the  cask 
These  in  duty  could  not  be  omitted,  for  that,  spir- 
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cially  the  twi  first  of  them*  are  more  nimoored, 
coth  by  the  Tolgar  and  by  the  gentlemen,  yea, 
and  by  the  judges  themselTee,  than  any  other 
patents  at  this  day.  Therefore,  I  thought  it  ap- 
pertained to  the  singular  loye  and  affection  which 
I  bear  yon  upon  so  many  obligations,  to  wish  and 
ad  rise  that  your  lordship,  whom  God  hath  made 
in  all  things  so  fit  to  be  beloyed,  would  put  off  the 
enTy  of  these  things,  which,  I  think,  in  them- 
selyes,  bear  no  great  fruit,  and  rather  take  the 
thanks  for  ceasing  them,  than  the  note  for  maintain- 
ing them.  But,  howsoeyer,  let  me  know  your  mind, 
and  your  lordship  shall  find  I  will  go  your  way. 

I  cannot  express  how  much  comfort  I  take  in 
the  choice  which  his  majesty  hath  made  of  my 
lord  chief  justice  to  be  lord  treasurer;  not  for  his 
sake,  nor  for  my  sake,  but  for  the  king's  sake, 
hoping  that  now  a  number  of  counsels,  which  I 
haye  giyen  for  the  establishment  of  his  majesty's 
estate,  and  haye  lain  dead  and  buried  deeper  than 
this  snow,  may  now  spring  up,  and  bear  fruit; 
the  rather,  for  that  I  persuade  myself  he  and  I 
shall  run  one  way.  And  yet  I  know  well,  that  in 
this  doubling  world  cor  una  et  via  una  is  rare  in 
one  man,  but  more  rare  between  two.  And, 
therefore,  if  it  please  hb  majesty,  according  to  his 
prudent  custom  in  such  cases,  to  cast  out,  now  at 
his  coming  down,  some  words,  which  may  the 
better  knit  us  in  conjunction  to  do  him  senrioe,  I 
suppose  it  will  be  to  no  idle  purpose. 

And  as  an  old  truant  in  the  commission  of  the 
treasury,  let  id»  put  his  majesty  in  remembrance 
of  three  things  now  upon  his  entrance,  which  he 
is  presently  to  go  in  hand  with :  the  first,  to  make 
Ireland  to  bear  the  charge  thereof:  the  second,  to 
bring  all  accounts  to  one  purse  in  the  exchequer: 
the  third,  by  all  possible  means  to  endeayour  the 
taking  off  the  anticipations.  There  be  a  thousand 
things  more,  but  these  being  his  majesty's  last 
commands  to  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury, 
with  such  as  in  his  majesty's  princely  judgment 
shall  occur,  will  do  well  to  season  his  place. 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  fnend 
and  faithful  seryant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 
November  S^  IQM, 

As  soon  as  I  had  written  this  letter  I  receiyed 
your  lordship's  letter,  touching  my  lord  chief 
justice,  which  redoubled  my  comfort,  to  see  how 
his  majesty's  thoughts  and  mine,  his  poor  ser- 
yant's,  and  your  lordship's,  meet. 

I  send  enclosed  names  for  the  speaker ;  and  if  his 
majesty,  or  your  lordship,  demand  our  opinion, 
which  of  them,  my  lord  chief  justice  will  tell  you. 
It  were  well  it  were  despatched ;  for  else  I  will 
not  dine  with  the  speaker ;  for  his  drink  will  not 
be  laid  in  time  enough. 

I  beseech  your  lordship,  care  may  be  taken  that 
oiir  general  letter  may  be  kept  secret,  whereof 
uiy  lord  chief  Jus^  will  tell  you  the 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKIlfGHAM 

My  yery  good  Lord, 

I  was  so  full  of  cold,  as  I  could  not  attend  his 
majesty  to-day.  Yesterday  I  despatched  the 
proclamation  with  the  council.  There  was  a  mo- 
tion to  haye  sharpened  it ;  but  better  none,  than 
oyer  sliarp  at  first  I  moyed  the  council  also  for 
supplying  the  committee  for  drawing  of  bills  and 
some  other  matters,  in  regard  of  my  Lord  Ho- 
bart's*  sickness,  who  I  think  will  hardly  escape : 
which,  though  it  be  happiness  for  him,  yet  it  is 
loss  for  us. 

Meanwhile,  as  I  propounded  to  the  king, 
which  he  allowed  well,  I  haye  broken  the  main 
of  the  Parliament  into  questions  and  parts,  which 
I  send.  It  may  be,  it  is  an  oyer  diligence ;  but 
still  methinks  there  is  a  middle  thing  between 
art  and  chance :  I  think  they  call  it  proyidence, 
or  some  such  thing,  which  good  seryants  owe  to 
their  soyereign,  specially  in  cases  of  importance 
and  straits  of  occasions.  And  those  hufling 
elections,  and  general  license  of  speech  ought  to 
make  us  the  better  proyided.  The  way  will  be, 
if  his  majesty  be  pleased,  to  peruse  these  questions 
adyisedly,  and  giye  me  leaye  to  wait  on  him; 
and  then  refer  it  to  some  few  of  the  council,  a 
little  to  adyise  upon  it  I  eyer  rest 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  seryant, 

Fr.  Ykrulam,  Cane 

Deetmber  SB*  ISIO. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

My  honourable  Lord, 

His  majesty  hath  commanded  me  to  signify  his 
pleasure  unto  your  lordship,  that  Sir  Thomas 
Coyentry,  now  his  solicitor-general,  be  forthwith 
made  his  attorney-general :  and  that  your  lord- 
ship giye  order  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown  to  draw 
up  a  grant  of  the  said  place  unto  him  accordingly 
And  so  I  rest 

Your  l(Hrdship's  faithful  friend  and  seryant, 

6.  BUCKIEOHAK. 
Wldteball,  Slh  of  Jtaoary,  1010. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.! 
My  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  haye  been  entreated  to  recommend  unto  ymir 
lordship  the  distressed  case  of  the  Lady  Martin« 
widow  of  Sir  Richard  Martin,  deceased,  who  hath 
a  cause  to  be  heard  before  your  lordship  in  the 
Chancery,  at  your  first  sitting  in  the  next  tenn, 
between  her  and  one  Archer,  and  others,  upon  an 
ancient  statute,  due  long  since  unto  her  husband ; 
which  cause,  I  am  informed,  hath  receiyed  three 
yerdicts  for  her  in  the  common  law,  a  decree  in 

•  Lord  Chief  Jnitke  of  the 
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te  EuIm^mt  Clnmbflr,  wad  a  dinniMion  before 
jma  loidehip :  whidi  I  was  the  more  willing  to 
4%  baeute  I  hav«  seen  a  letter  of  his  majesty  to 
tiM  said  Sir  Riohard  Martin,  acknowledging  the 
good  MTflee  Aat  he  did  liim  in  this  kingdom,  at 
lbs  time  of  kiomijesCy^a  being  in  Scotland.  And 
teiefofe  I  desire  yodr  lordship,  that  you  would 
gifo  her  a  Ml  aad  hit  hearing  of  her  cause,  and 
a  speedy  deispttleh  thereof,  her  poterty  being 
•B^  thai  htTittg  nothing  to  live  on  but  her  hos- 
hand's  debts,  if  her  snit  long  depend,  she  shall 
'be  enforeed  to  lose  her  canse  for  want  of  means 
to  follow  it:  wherein  I  will  acknowledge  your 
lofdahip*s  faToor,  and  rest 
Yoiirloidship*sAithfol 

friend  and  servant, 

6.  BocKUfoa^M. 
,  lit  IMi  of  Jaanwy,  ISM. 


TO  THB  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

Mt  wnrouRABLi  JLoro, 

His  iQijesty  hath  commanded  me  to  signify  his 
plenvra  onto  yoo,  that  yoa  give  present  order 
to  the  cdaik  of  the  crown  to  draw  a  bill  to  be 
Sl^pssd  by  his  majeaty  for  Robert  Heath,  late 
reeofder  of  London,  to  be  his  majesty's  solicitor- 
fsneiaL    So  I  rest  year  lordship's 

friend  and  serrant, 

Gb  BucnraBAM. 

TiMoUMi,  Mlh  o£  JftBuanr,  ISIO. 


TO  THE  KINO.f 

Mat  rr  plcasi  tous  Majbstt, 

I  ^ank  God  I  namber  days,  both  in  thank- 
fiilnesa  to  him,  and  in  warning  to  myself.  I 
should  likewise  namber  your  majeaty's  benefits, 
which,  as  to  take  them  in  all  kinds,  they  are 
without  namber;  so  eyen  in  this  kind  of  steps 
and  degreea  of  adyancement,  they  are  in  greater 
number  than  scarcely  any  other  of  your  subjecte 
can  say.  For  this  is  now  the  eighth  time  that 
your  majesty  hath  raised  me. 

Yoo  formed  me  of  the  learned  council  extraoi^ 
dinaiy,  without  patent  or  fee,  a  kind  of  indivi" 
immm  tfogum.  You  esteblished  me,  and  brought 
me  into  ordinary ;  soon  after  you  placed  ine  soli- 
citor, when  I  senred  seven  years:  then  your 
mijesty  made  me  your  attorney,  or  procurator 
gensral;  then  privy  counsellor,  while  I  was 
attorney ;  a  Idnd  of  miracle  of  your  favour,  that 
had  not  been  in  many  ages :  thence  keeper  of 
your  sesl ;  and  because  that  was  a  kind  of  planet, 
and  not  fixed«  chancellor :  and  when  your  ma- 
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jesty  could  raise  me  no  higher,  it  was  year  grsce 
to  illustrate  me  with  beams  of  honour,  first  mas- 
ing  me  Baron  Verulam,  and  now  Viscount  St. 
Alban.  So,  this  is  the  eighth  rise  or  reach,  a 
diapason  in  music,  even  a  good  number,  and  an 
accord  for  a  dose.  And  so  I  may  without  super- 
stition be  buried  in  St.  Alban*s  habit  or  vest 
ment. 

Besides  the  number,  the  obligation  is  increased 
by  three  notes  or  marks :  first,  that  they  proceed 
from  such  a  king;  for  honours  from  some  kings 
are  but  great  chancels,  or  counters,  set  high ;  but 
from  your  majesty,  they  are  indeed  dignities  by 
the  co-operation  of  your  grace.  Secondly,  in 
respect  of  the  continuance  of  your  majesty's 
favour,  which  proceedeth  as  the  divine  favour, 
from  grace  to  grace.  And,  thirdly,  these  splen- 
dours of  honour  are  like  your  freest  patenta, 
ofttjue  oMquid  inde  reddendo,  Ofiices  have  buN 
dens  of  cares  and  labours;  but  honours  have  no 
burden  but  thankfulness,  which  doth  rather  raise 
men's  spirite  than  aeeabk  them,  or  press  them 
down. 

Then  I  must  say,  pUd  rettihuamf  I  have  n(v 
thing  of  mine  own.  That  that  God  hath  given 
me  I  ahall  present  unto  your  majesty;  which  is 
care  and  diligence,  and  assiduous  endeavour,  and 
that  which  is  tiie  chief,  eor  unum  H  viam  unam ; 
hoping  that  your  majesty  will  do,  as  your  supe- 
rior doth;  that  is,  finding  my  heart  upright,  you 
will  bear  with  my  other  imperfections.  And, 
lastly,  your  majesty  shall  have  the  best  of  my 
time,  which  I  assure  myself  I  shall  conclude  in 
your  favour,  and  survive  in  your  remembrance. 
And  that  ia  my  prayer  for  myself;  the  rest  shall 
be  in  prayers  for  your  majesty. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

Mr  NOBLE  Loan, 

I  have  showed  your  lefter  of  thanks  to  his  ma- 
jeaty, who  saith  l^ere  are  too  many  thanks  in  it 
for  so  small  a  favour ;  which  he  holdeth  too  little 
to  encourage  so  well  a  deserving  servant.  For 
myself,  I  shall  ever  rejoice  at  the  manifestation 
of  his  majesty's  favour  toward  you,  and  will  r  jn* 
tribute  all  that  is  in  me^  to  the  increasing  of  his 
good  opinion ;  ever  resting 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BuCKEHtfBAM. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  Ot  BUCKHf  QRAM. 
Mt  tebt  good  Loan, 

With  due  thanks  for  your  last  visit,  this  day  tt 
a  play^lay  for  me.  But  I  will  wait  on  your  lord 
ship,  if  it  be  1 


a  Bui  mm.  VOL  TM. 
M 
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1  do  Lear  from  dirert  of  judgment,  that  to-mor- 
iow*s  conference*  is  like  to  fmes  in  a  calm,  as  to 
the  referees*!  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield,  who  hath 
been  formerly  the  trumpet,  said  yesterday,  that  he 
did  now  incline  to  Sir  John  Walter's  opinion  and 
motion,  not  to  hare  the  referrees  meddled  with 
otherwise,  than  to  discount  it  from  the  king ;  and 
so  not  to  look  back,  but  to  the  future.  And  I  do 
hear  almost  all  men  of  judgment  in  the  House 
wish  now  that  way.  I  woo  nobody:  I  do  but 
listen,  and  I  hare  doubt  only  of  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
who,  I  wish,  had  some  round  caveat  given  him 
from  the  king ;  for  your  lordship  hath  no  great 
power  with  him :  but  I  think  a  word  from  the 
king  mates  him. 

If  things  be  carried  fair  by  the  committees  of 
the  Lower  House,  I  am  in  some  doubt,  whether 
there  will  be  occasion  for  your  lordship  to  speak 
to-morrow ;  though,  I  confess,  I  incline  to  wish 
you  did,  chiefly  because  you  are  fortunate  in  that 
kind ;  and,  to  be  plain  also,  for  our  better  counte- 
nance, when  your  lordship,  according  to  your 
noble  proposition,  shall  show  more  regard  of  the 
fraternity  you  have  with  great  counsellors,  than 
of  the  interest  of  your  natural  brother. 

Always,  good  my  lord,  let  us  think  of  times 
out  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  the  present  time  in 
Parliament ;  and  let  us  not  all  be  put  e$  pour" 
point.  Fair  and  moderate  courses  are  ever  best 
in  causes  of  estate;  the  rather,  because  I  wish 
this  Parliament,  by  the  sweet  and  united  passages 
thereof,  may  increase  the  king's  reputation  with 
foreigners,  who  may  make  a  tax  other  judgment 
than  we  mean,  of  a  beginning  to  question  great 
counsellors  and  officers  of  the  crown,  by  courts  or 
assemblies  of  estates.  But  the  reflection  upon  my 
particular  in  this  makes  me  more  sparing  than 
perhaps,  as  a  counsellor,  I  ought  to  be. 

God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  true  servant  all  and  ever, 
Fr.  St.  Alban,  Cane. 

lUicta  7,  tiM  day  I  raeelved  tiM  Mil,  UBO. 


TO  THE  KINO.t 

It  mat  plkasb  tour  Majesty. 

I  received  your  majesty's  letter  about  midnight; 
and  because  it  was  stronger  than  the  ancient 

•  On  Monday  tbn  Sth  of  Mardi,  1090-111,  the  Bonn  of  Lords 
received  a  meeMfe  flrom  the  Commons,  deiiring  a  eonferenco 
touching  certain  grisTancee,  principally  concerning  Sir  Gilee 
MoropeMon.— See  JpwnuU  •f  tA«  JTiniM  •/  LtriB. 

t  Tbofe  to  whom  the  Icing  referred  the  petitions,  to  con- 
sider wliether  they  were  lit  to  be  granted  or  not.  This  ex- 
planation of  tlie  word  rtfwtu^  I  owe  to  a  note  in  a  MS.  let- 
ter, written  to  the  celebrated  Mr.  Joseph  Mead,  of  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge. 

X  The  date  of  this  letter  is  determined  to  be  the  8th  of 
March,  1090-1,  ftom  the  circumsUnce  of  its  being  mentioaed 
tu  have  been  written  on  that  Thntsday,  on  which  the  Hoase 
of  Lords  adjourned  to  the  Saturday  following.  It  appears 
from  the  Joamal  of  that  Ooasa,  that,  on  the  8th  of  March, 


summons  of  the  exchequer,  whieh  is,  wUiui  idprnum 
ei  omnia  iua  diHgi$ ;  whereas  this  was  tieut  me 
diUgi9f  I  used  all  possible  care  to  eflfect  your 
majesty's  good  will  and  pleasure. 

I  sent  early  to  the  prince,  and  to  my  lord 
treasurer;  and  we  attended  his  highness  soon 
after  seven  of  the  clock,  at  WhitehAll,  to  avoid 
farther  note.  We  agreed,  that  if  the  message 
came,  we  would  put  the  lords  into  this  way,  that 
the  answer  should  be  that  we  understood  they 
came  prepared  both  with  examination  and  prece* 
dent;  and  we  likewise  desired  to  be  alike  pre- 
pared, that  the  conference  might  be  with  more 
fruit. 

I  did  farther  speak  with  my  Lord  of  Canterbury, 
when  I  came  to  the  House,  not  letting  him  know 
any  part  of  the  business,  that  he  would  go  on 
with  a  motion  which  he  had  told  me  of  the  day 
before,  that  the  Lords'  House  might  not  sit  Wed« 
nesday  and  Friday,  because  they  were  convoca- 
tion-days ;  and  so  was  the  former  custom  of  Par- 
liament. 

As  good  Inck  was,  the  house  read  two  bills, 
and  had  no  other  business  at  all ;  whereupon  my 
Lord  of  Canterbury  made  his  motion;  and  I  ad- 
journed the  House  till  Saturday.  It  was  no  sooner 
done,  but  came  the  message  from  the  Lower  House 
But  the  contumnuUum  ut  was  past,  though  I  per- 
ceived a  great  willingness  in  many  of  the  lords  to 
have  recalled  it,  if  it  might  have  been. 

So,  with  my  best  prayers  for  your  majesty's 
preservation,  I  rest 

Your  majesty's  most  bounden, 

and  most  devoted  servant. 

Fa.  St.  Alban,  Cane. 
Thursday,  at  eleven  of  oar  forenoon,  March  8,  lOM. 


TO  THB  MARQUIS  OP  BUCKINGHAM.* 

Mr  vxBT  GOOD  Lord, 

Your  lordship  spoke  of  purgatory.  I  am  now 
in  it ;  but  my  mind  is  in  a  calm ;  for  my  fortune 
is  not  my  felicity.  I  know  I  have  clean  hands, 
and  a  clean  heart;  and  I  hope  a  clean  house 


lOiO,  the  said  House,  at  which  were  present  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  was  a^Joamed  to  Satur- 
day the  lOth,  OB  which  day  a  conlbrenoe  of  both  Hbusas  was 
held  relating  to  the  complaint  of  that  of  the  Ooaunoas  ai^lMt 
Sir  Giles  Mompesson.  Of  this  conference  the  lord  chancellor 
made  report  on  Monday,  March  IS,  to  the  Hoase  of  Lords, 
romarldng,  that  **the  indooement  to  this  eonfbrenea  was  to 
dear  the  king's  honour,  touching  grants  to  Sir  Giles,  and  the 
passages  in  procuring  the  same."  After  this  report  of  the 
conference,  the  lord  chamberlain,  William,  Bad  of  Pem- 
broke, complahied  to  the  House,  thet  two  great  lordB,  meaa- 
ing  the  lord  chancellor  and  the  lord  treasurer,  the  Lord 
Viscount  Mandeville,  had.  In  that  conference,  $pakt  in  iMr 
0wn  defbtiM,  tut  Mng  M&wd  to  d*  m  wAm  tAs  mmmlhtu§ 
mart  mwAtd.  Upon  which  both  the  lords  acknowledgod  their 
error,  and  begged  pardon  of  the  House. 

*  This  letter  seems  to  have  been  wrttteu  soon  alUr  Lord 
St.  Alban  bagaa  to  be  acousad  ofabuaaa  in  his  ofloa  of 
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for  liieiids  or  serrants.  But  Job  himself,  or 
wboaoeTer  wm  the  Josteet  judge,  bj  such  hunt- 
ing for  matters  against  him,  ss  bath  been 
vssd  against  me,  may  for  a  time  seem  foul, 
fspeetally  in  a  time  when  greatness  is  the  mark, 
■Dd  accusation  is  the  game.  And  if  this  be  to  be 
a  ckanoellor,  I  think,  if  the  great  seal  lay  upon 
Hoonslow  Heath,  nobody  would  take  it  up.  J3ut 
the  king  and  yoor  lordship  will  I  hope  put  an  end 
lo  theae  my  straits  one  way  or  other.  And,  in 
troth,  that  which  I  fear  most,  is,  lest  continual 
attendance  and  business,  together  with  these  cares, 
■ad  want  of  time  to  do  my  weak  body  right  this 
spring  by  diet  and  physic,  will  cast  me  down; 
aiMi  that  it  will  be  thought  feigning,  or  fainting. 
Bot  I  hope  in  God  I  shall  hold  out.  God  prosper 
yofi. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  OP  THE  DUCHT,  8IE 
HUMPHREY  MAT. 

Good  Mb.  Chancbllor, 

There  will  come,  upon  Friday,  before  yon  a 
f  patent*^  of  his  majesty's  for  the  separation  of 
lbs  company  of  apothecaries  from  the  company  of 
grocers,  and  their  sonrey,  and  the  erecting  them 
faito  a  corporation  of  themsoWes  under  the  survey 
of  the  physicians.  It  is,  as  I  conceiTC,  a  fair 
bonness  both  for  law  and  conTcniency,  and  a 
work  which  the  king  made  his  own,  and  did,  and 
as  I  hear  doth  take  much  to  heart.  It  is  tn/aoor«m 
ftte,  where  the  other  part  is  infavortm  heri.  You 
may  perhaps  think  me  partial  to  apothecaries,  that 
haye  been  erer  puddering  in  physic  all  my  life. 
But  there  is  a  circumstance  that  touches  upon  me 
but/Nw/  diem^  for  it  is  comprehended  in  the  charge 
and  sentence  passed  upon  me.  It  is  true,  that 
after  I  had  put  the  seal  to  the  patent,  the  apothe- 
caries! pTCMnted  me  with  a  hundred  pounds.  It 
was  no  judicial  affair.  But,  howsocTer,  as  it  may 
not  be  defended,  so  I  would  be  glad  it  were  not 
raked  np  more  than  needs.  I  doubt  only  the  chair, 
because  I  hear  he  useth  names  sharply ;  and,  be- 
sides, it  may  be,  he  hath  a  tooth  at  me  yet,  which 
is  not  (alien  out  with  age.   But  the  best  is,  as  one 

«  TiM  p«t«iit  tat  tneorporttliir  tbe  «pollMearlM  by  Umid- 
MlVM,  by  the  AppellatloB  of  **The  Maatera,  Wardens,  and 
Boeiety  of  tbe  Art  and  Myatery  of  Apotheeariea  of  London," 
una  dated  December  0, 1017.  They  had  been  incorporated 
whb  the  company  of  grocera,  April  ft,  1006. 

f  Hia  lordahip  being  charged  by  the  House  of  Commona, 
thai  he  had  received  one  hundred  poundi  of  tlie  new  company 
of  apolhecariee,  that  stood  against  the  grocers,  as,  liiiewlse, 
a  BMerof  gold  worth  between  (bur  and  five  hundred  pounda, 
with  a  preaeat  of  ambergrlse,  fhMn  the  apothecaries  thet 
Hood  with  the  grocers ;  and  two  hundred  pounds  of  the 
graeersi  he  admits  tlie  sereral  auma  to  have  been  re- 
ealved  of  the  three  partlea,  but  alleges,  **that  he  consl- 
dared  thooe  presents  as  no  Judicial  business,  but  a  concord 
of  composition  between  the  parties :  and,  as  he  thought  they 
had  all  three  received  good,  and  they  were  all  common 
parses,  he  thought  it  the  leee  matter  to  receive  what  they 
votaaiarily  presenled ;  for  If  had  Ukea  it  In  the  nature  of  a 
brfta,  he  knew  It  could  not  be  concealed,  because  B  must  be 
pat  10  the  aceouat  of  the  thrae  ■ertial  OMBputao." 


saith,  solif  ut  k^ptM  wm  erigeref  urgere  vero 
jatenie$f  out  prtttipitatUu  impelkre^  certe  eat  inku^ 
manum,  Mr.  Chancellor,  if  yon  will  be  nobly 
pleased  to  grace  me  upon  this  occasion,  by  show- 
ing tenderness  of  my  name,  and  commiseration 
of  my  fortune,  there  is  no  man  in  that  assembly 
from  whose  mouth  I  had  rather  it  should  come. 
I  hope  it  will  be  no  dishonour  to  you.  It  will 
oblige  me  much,  and  be  a  worthy  fruit  of  our  last 
reintegration  of  friendship.    I  rest 

Your  faithful  fnend  to  do  you  service. 


TO  THE  BIAEQUI8  OP  BUCKINGHAM.^ 

Mr  YEtLV  GOOD  Lord, 

I  humbly  thank  your  lordship  for  the  grace  and 
favour  which  you  did  both  to  the  message  and 
messenger,  in  bringing  Mr.  Meautys  to  kiss  bis 
majesty's  hands,  and  to  receive  his  pleasure.  My 
riches  in  my  adversity  have  been,  that  I  have  had 
a  good  master,  a  good  friend,  and  a  good  servant. 

Perceiving,  by  Mr.  Meautys,  his  majesty's  in- 
clination, it  shall  be,  as  it  bath  ever  used  to  be  to 
me,  instead  of  a  direction ;  and,  therefore,  I  pur- 
pose to  go  forthwith  to  Gorhambury,  humbly  thank- 
ing his  majesty,  nevertheless,  that  he  was  graci- 
ously pleased  to  have  acquainted  my  lords  with 
my  desire,  if  it  had  stood  me  so  much  upon.  But 
his  majesty  knoweth  best  the  times  and  seasons ; 
and  to  his  grace  I  submit  myself,  desiring  bis 
majesty  and  your  lordship  to  take  my  letters  from 
the  Tower  as  written  de  pnfundia^  and  those  I 
continue  to  write  to  be  ca;  aquis  taltU, 
June  9S,  lOSl. 

Endoraed, 
7b  Lord  Buckingham^  upon  bringing  Mr,  MunUjf$ 

to  kiu  the  kingU  handi. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

I  have  written,  as  I  thought  it  decent  in  me  to 
do,  to  his  majesty  the  letter  I  send  enclosed.  I 
have  great  faith  that  your  lordship,  now  nobly 
and  like  yourself,  will  effect  with  his  majesty. 
In  this  the  king  is  of  himself,  and  it  hath  no  rela- 
tion to  Parliament.  I  have  written  also,  as  your 
lordship  advised  me,  only  touching  that  point  of 
means.  I  have  lived  hitherto  upon  the  scraps  of 
my  former  fortunes ;  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  hold 
out  longer.  Therefore,  I  hope  your  lordship  will 
now,  according  to  the  loving  promises  and  hopea 
given,  settle  my  poor  fortunes,  or  rather  my  being. 
I  am  much  fallen  in  love  with  a  private  life;  but 

♦  This  letter  Is  reprinted  here,  because  it  diftrs  In  soma 
reapecta  from  that  published  in  Letters,  Memoirs,  ParllaaMta- 
ury  Aflhirs,  Bute  Papers,  itc.  by  Robert  Blepheoa,  Eaq.,  p 
151,  Edit.  LoDdoB,  1786^  4to. 
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yet  I  shall  so  spend  my  time,  as  shall  not  decay 
Ukj  abilities  for  use. 

God  presenre  and  prospw  your  loxdship. 

8«pc«mber  ft,  ISU. 


TO  THE  PRINCE. 

May  it  please  tour  Hiohniss, 

I  cannot  too  oft  acknowledgre  your  highnesses 
fa?oar  in  my  troubles ;  but  acknowledgment  now 
is  but  begging  of  new  favour.  Yet,  even  that  is 
not  inconvenient;  for  thanksgiving  and  petition 
go  well  together,  even  to  God  himself.  My 
humble  suit  to  your  highness,  that  I  may  be 
thought  on  for  means  to  subsist;  and  to  that  pur- 
pose, that  your  highness  will  join  with  my  noble 
friend  to  Uie  king.  That  done,  I  shall  ever  be 
ready  either  at  God*s  call  or  his  majesty's,  and  as 
happy  to  my  thinking  as  a  man  can  be,  that  must 
leave  to  serve  such  a  king. 

God  preserve  and  prosper  your  highness. 

On  the  back  of  ike  draughU  tf  ike  three  preceding 
leUere  were  vfriiien  the  following  memoranda* 

Bishops  Winchester,*  Durham,f  London.^: 

Lord  Dttke,$  Lord  Hunsdon. 

Lord  Chamberlain,!  to  thank  him  for  his  kind 
remembrance  by  you ;  and  though  in  this  private 
fortune  I  shall  have  use  of  few  friends,  yet,  I 
cannot  but  acknowledge  the  moderation  and  affec- 
tion his  lordship  showed  in  my  business,  and 
desire,  that  of  those  few  his  lordship  will  still  be 
one  for  my  comfort,  in  whatsoever  may  cross  his 
way,  for  the  furtherance  of  my  private  life  and 
fortune. 

Mr.  John  Murray.  If  there  be  any  thing  that 
may  concern  me,  that  is  fit  for  him  to  speak,  and 
me  to  know,  that  I  may  receive  it  by  you. 

Mr.  Maxwell.  That  I  am  sorry,  that  so  soon 
as  I  came  to  know  him,  and  to  be  beholding  to 
him,  I  vranted  power  to  be  of  use  for  him. 

Lord  of  Kelly ;  and  to  acquaint  him  with  that 
part  touching  the  confinement. 


TO  THE  KINO 

It  mat  pubasi  tovr  Majesty, 

Now  that  your  majesty  hath  passed  the 
tioQ  of  your  progress,  tfiess  is,  nevertheless,  one 
kind  of  leereation,  which  I  know  remaineth 
with  your  majesty  all  the  year;  which  is  to  do 
good,  and  to  exercise  your  demenoy  and  benefi- 
oonoe.  I  shall  never  measure  my  poor  tervioe 
by  the  merit,  which  perhaps  is  small,  but  by  the 


•  1>r.  Andrews. 

t  Or.  Oeoff*  Movntatai. 

f  WUltom,  Bari  of  Ponlirokt. 


fDr.KlclHhINdle. 


acceptation,  which  hath  been  always  finvonrably 
great.  I  have  served  your  majesty  now  seventeen 
years ;  and  since  my  first  service,  (which  was  ia 
the  commission  of  the  union,)  I  received  firosi 
your  majesty  never  chiding  or  rebuke,  but  always 
sweetness  and  thanks.  Neither  was  I  in  theee 
seventeen  years  ever  chargeable  to  your  majesty, 
but  got  my  means  in  an  honourable  sweat  of  my 
labour,  save  that  of  late  your  majesty  was  gradp 
ously  pleased  to  bestow  upon  me  the  pension  of 
twelve  hundred  pounds  for  a  few  years.  For  ia 
that  other  poor  prop  of  my  estate,  which  is  the 
farming  of  the  pet^  writs,  I  improved  your  ma- 
jesty^s  revenue  by  four  hundred  pounds  the  year. 
And,  likewise,  when  I  received  the  seal,  I  left 
both  the  attorney's  place,  which  was  a  gainful 
place,  and  the  clerkship  of  the  Star  Chamber, 
which  was  Queen  Elizabeth's  favour,  and  was 
worth  twelve  hundred  pounds  by  the  year,  which 
would  have  been  a  good  eommendam.  The 
honours  which  your  majesty  hath  done  me  have 
put  me  above  the  means  to  get  my  living.;  and 
the  misery  I  am  fallen  into  hath  put  me  below 
the  means  to  subsist  as  I  am.  I  hope  my  courses 
shall  be  such,  for  this  little  end  of  my  thread 
which  remaineth,  as  your  majesty  in  doing  me 
good  may  do  good  to  many,  both  that  live  now, 
and  shall  be  bom  hereafler.  I  have  been  the 
keeper  of  your  seal,  and  now  am  your  beadsman* 
Let  your  own  royal  heart,  and  my  noble  friend* 
speak  the  rest. 

God  preserve  and  prosper  your  majesty. 
Your  majesty's  faithfd 

poor  servant  and  beadsman. 

Fa.  St.  Albah. 
September  ft,  16B1. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  said,  that  if  he  had  pleasea 
God  as  he  pleased  the  king,  he  had  not  been 
rained.  My  conscience  saith  no  such  thing ;  for 
I  know  not  but  in  serving  you,  I  have  serv^  God 
in  one.  But  it  may  be,  Sf  I  had  pleased  God,  as  I 
had  pleased  you,  it  wofild  have  been  better  with  me. 


TO  THE  KING. 

May  rr  please  youb  most  bxckllbnt  BCa^bsty, 
I  do  very  humbly  thank  your  majesty  for  yoer 
gracious  remission  of  my  fine.    I  can  now,  I 
thank  God  and  you,  die,  and  make  a  will. 

I  desire  to  do,  for  the  little  time  God  shall  aend 
me  life,  like  the  merchants  of  London,  whicht 
when  they  give  over  trade,  lay  oat  their  laoaey 
upon  land.  So,  being  freed  from  ciril  inisiness, 
I  lay  forth  my  poor  talent  upon  those  things  which 
may  be  perpetaal,  still  having  relatioo  to  de  yoa 
honour  with  those  powers  I  have  left 

I  have,  therefore,  chosen  to  write  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  tiie  Vllth,  who  was  in  a  sort  yoai 
foreranner,  and  whose  spirit,  as  well  as  hb  Mood 
is  doabled  ^pon  yoor  mijesty. 
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I  dont  ttol  hxTB  pnMinad  to  entreat  joor  mar 
Jaaty  to  look  o¥er  tbe  book,  and  oonect  it,  or  at 
lean  to  aignify  what  70a  would  have  amended. 
B«l  aiiiee  700  are  pleaaed  to  aend  for  the  book,  I 
will  hope  for  it. 

[•God  kaoweth  whether  erer  I  shall  aee  yon 
afiin ;  bat  I  will  pray  for  you  to  the  laat  gasp, 
naliBg] 

The  aanie,  yonr  troe  beadsman. 
Fa.  St.  Albak. 


ML  WILUAM8,  BISHOP  OP  LINCOLN  ELECT,  AND 
LOBD  MBBPER  OP  THE  GREAT  SEAL,  TO  THE 
▼laOOUNT  8T.  ALBAN. 

Mr  Tsmr  oood  Lord, 

HaTing  perused  a  privy  seal,  containing  a  par- 
don for  your  lordship,  and  thought  seriously 
tbeieopon,  I  find,  that  the  passing  of  the  same 
(the  assembly  in  Parliament  so  near  approaehingf ) 
eannot  but  be  much  prejudicial  to  the  senrice  of 
the  king,  to  tiie  honour  of  my  Lord  of  Bucking- 
ham, to  that  commiseration,  which  otherwise 
would  be  had  of  your  lordship's  present  estate, 
and  especially  to  my  judgment  and  fidelity.  I 
hara  erer  a&etionately  lored  your  lordship's 
many  and  most  excelling  good  parts  and  endow- 
menta ;  nor  had  ever  cause  to  disaffect  your  lord- 
ship's person:  so  as  no  respect  in  the  world, 
beside  the  former  considerations,  could  hare 
drawn  me  to  add  the  least  affliction  or  discon- 
tentment  unto  your  lordship's  present  fortune. 
May  it,  therefore,  please  your  lordship  to  suspend 
the  passing  of  this  pardon,  until  the  next  assem- 
bly be  over  and  dissoWed ;  and  I  will  be  then  as 
leady  to  seal  it  as  your  lordship  to  accept  of  it : 
and,  in  tiie  mean  time,  undertake  that  the  king 
and  my  lord  admiral  shall  interpret  this  short 
dday  as  a  senrice  and  respect  issuing  wholly  from 
your  lordship ;  and  rest,  in  all  other  offices  what- 
soerer. 

Your  lordship^s  iaithfol  servant, 

Jo.  Lincoln,  elect.  Gustos  Sigilli. 
WMtaOaMtr  OoU«ge,  October  18,  IMl. 
TV  Ai  righi  konourabk^  kii  very  good  hrd^  the 

Lard  VUeomd  St.  AJhan. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER. 
M T  TEST  HOOD  LoBD, 

1  know  the  reasons  must  appear  to  your  lord- 
ship many  and  weighty  whieh  should  move  you 
to  stop  the  king's  grace,  or  to  dissuade  it;  and 
somewhat  the  moie  in  respect  of  my  person,  be- 
ing, I  hope,  no  unfit  aabjeet  for  noble  dealing. 

•  Thte  puMft  liu  « liM  drmwii  over  H. 

f  II  Mt  NoTtmbw  H,  lOU,  sad  wm  dkiolTed  Pebnury 
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The  message  I  reeeiTed  by  Mr.  Meautys  oid  im- 
port inconvenience,  in  the  form  of  the  pardon ; 
your  lordship's  laat  letter,  in  the  time :  for,  as  for 
the  matter,  it  lay  so  fair  for  his  majesty's  and  my 
Lord  of  Buckingham's  own  knowledge,  as  I  con- 
ceive your  lordship  doth  not  aim  at  that.  My 
affliction  hath  made  me  understand  myself  better, 
and  not  worse ;  yet  loving  advice,  I  know,  helps 
well.  Therefore,  I  send  Mr.  Meautys  to  your 
lordship,  that  I  might  reap  so  much  your  fruit  of 
your  lordship's  professed  good  affection,  as  to 
know  in  some  more  pjirticular  fashion,  what  it  is 
that  your  lordship  doubteth,  or  disliketh,  that  I 
may  the  better  endeavour  your  satisfaction  or  ac- 
quiescence, if  there  be  cause.    So  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  to  do  you  service. 
Fa.  St.  Albam. 
October  18,  Ittl. 


PETITION  OP  THE  LORD  V18COUN'''  ST.  ALBAN, 
INTENDED  POR  THE  HOUSE  OP  LORDS. 

Mr  RIGHT  HONOURABLB  VERT  OOOD  LOEDS, 

In  all  humbleness,  acknowledging  your  lord- 
ships' justice,  I  do  now,  in  like  manner,  crave 
and  implore  your  grace  and  compassion.  I  am 
old,  weak,  ruined,  in  want,  every  subject  of  pity. 
My  only  suit  to  your  lordships  is  to  show  me 
your  noble  favour  towards  the  release  of  my  con- 
finement, (so  every  confinement  is,)  and  to  me,  I 
protest,  worse  than  the  Tower.*  There  I  could 
have  had  company,  physicians,  conference  with 
my  creditors  and  ^ends  about  my  debts,  and  the 
necessities  of  my  estate,  helps  for  my  studies,  anc 
the  writings  I  have  in  hand.  Here,  I  live  upon 
the  sword  point  of  a  sharp  air,  endangered  if  I  go 
abroad,  dulled  if  I  stay  within,  solitary  and  com- 
fortless without  company,  banished  firom  all  op- 
portunities to  treat  with  any  to  do  mjrself  good, 
and  to  help  out  any  wrecks ;  and  that,  which  ia 
one  of  my  greatest  griefs,  my  wife,  that  hath  been 
no  partaker  of  my  offending,  must  be  partaker  of 
this  misery  of  my  restraint. 

May  it  please  your  lordships,  therefore,  since 
there  is  a  time  for  justice,  and  a  time  for  misery, 
to  think  with  compassion  upon  that  which  I  have 
already  suffered,  which  is  not  little,  and  to  r«*- 
commend  this  my  humble,  and,  as  I  hope,  modest 
suit  to  his  most  excellent  majesty,  the  fountain 
of  grace,  of  whose  mercy,  for  so  much  aa  con- 
cerns himself  merely,  I  have  already  tasted,  and 
likewise  of  his  favour  of  this  very  kind,  by  some 
small  temporary  dispensations. 

Herein  your  lordships  riiall  do  a  work  of  cha- 
rity and  nobility;  you  shall  do  me  good;  yon 

*  He  had  been  committed  to  the  Tower  in  May,  IMl,  and 
dlKharged  after  two  dafi*  eonflaemeat  there,  aeeordtaff  to 
Camden.— jffaMlM  Rtgia  JoceM  /.,  p.  71 .  There  ie  a  letter  of 
hie  lordehlp  to  the  Marqttle  of  Buckingham,  dated  tnm  the 
Tower,  May  SI,  10U«  deetriaf  hie  lordahtp  to  ptoeart  hk  die 
charge  that  day. 
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fthall  do  my  creditors  good ;  and,  it  may  be,  you 
shali  do  posterity  good,  if  out  of  tlie  carcass  of 
dead  and  rotten  greatness,  as  ont  of  Samson*s 
lion,  there  may  be  honey  gathered  for  the  ose  of 
fiitare  times. 
God  bless  your  persons  and  counsels. 
Your  lordships'  supplicant  and  servant, 
Fb.  St.  Alban. 


Copy  €f  the  petition  intended  for  the  House  of  Par' 
liament. 


TO  JOHN,  LORD  DIOBT.« 

Mt  tkrt  good  Lord, 

Receiving,  by  Mr.  Johnson,  your  loving  salu- 
tations, it  made  me  call  to  mind  many  of  your 
lordship's  tokens,  yea,  and  pledges,  of  good  and 
hearty  affection  in  both  my  fortunes ;  for  which  I 
shall  be  ever  yours.  I  pray,  my  lord,  if  occasion 
serve,  give  me  your  good  word  to  the  king,  for  the 
release  of  my  confinement,  which  is  to  me  a  very 
strait  kind  of  imprisonment.  I  am  no  Jesuit,  nor 
no  leper;  but  one  that  served  his  majesty  these 
sixteen  years,  even  from  the  commission  of  the 
union  till  this  last  Parliament,  and  ever  had  many 
thanks  of  his  majesty,  and  was  never  chidden. 
This  his  majesty,  I  know,  will  remember  at  one 
time  or  other;  for  I  am  his  man  still. 

God  keep  your  lordship. 

Your  lordship's  most  affectionate 

to  do  you  service, 
Fb.  St.  Albait. 
Gorhambury,  this  last  of  D«c««iber,  lOSl. 


TO  THE  LORD  VI8COUNT  8T.  ALBAN-f 

Mr  ronourablb  Lord, 

I  have  received  your  lordship's  letter,  and  have 
been  long  thinking  upon  it,  and  the  longer,  the 
less  able  to  make  answer  unto  it.  Therefore,  if 
your  lordship  will  be  pleased  to  send  any  under- 
standing man  unto  me,  to  whom  I  may  in  dis- 
course open  myself,  I  will,  by  that  means,  so  dis- 
cover my  heart,  with  all  freedom,  which  were  too 
long  to  do  by  letter,  especially  in  this  time  of 
Parliament  business,  that  your  lordship  shall 
receive  satisfaction.  In  the  mean  time  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  BuCKllfGHAM. 
RoyitOB,  Deeember  10, 1011. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mv  VKRV  GOOD  Lord, 

The  reason  why  I  was  so  desirous  to  have  had 
conference  with  your  lordship  at  London,  was 

*  dented  so  In  November,  loid,  and  In  September,  108l| 
Ban  of  Brhtol. 
1  Hart.  MSB.  VOL  7000. 


indeed  to  save  you  the  trouble  of  writing :  I  mean 
the  reason  in  the  second  place ;  for  the  chief  was 
to  see  your  lordship.  But  since  you  are  pleased 
to  give  me  the  liberty  to  send  to  your  lordship 
one  to  whom  you  will  deliver  your  mind,  I  take 
that  in  so  good  part,  as  I  think  myself  tied  the 
more  to  use  that  liberty  modestly.  Wherefore, 
if  your  lordship  will  vouchsafe  to  send  to  me  one 
of  your  own,  (except  I  might  have  leave  to  come 
to  London,)  either  Mr.  Packer,  my  ancient  friend, 
or  Mr.  Aylesbury,*  of  whose  good  affection  to- 
wards me  I  have  heard  report;  to  me  it  shall  be 
indifferent.  But  if  your  lordship  will  have  one 
of  my  nomination,  if  I  might  presume  so  far,  I 
would  name,  before  all  others,  my  Lord  of  Falk- 
land. But  because  perhaps  it  may  cost  him  a 
journey,  which  I  may  not  in  good  manners 
desire,  I  have  thought  of  Sir  Edward  Sackville, 
Sir  Robert  Mansell,  my  brother,  Mr.  Solicitor 
General,!  (who,  though  he  be  almost  a  stranger 
to  me,  yet,  as  my  case  now  is,  I  had  rather  em- 
ploy a  man  of  good  nature  than  a  friend,)  and  Sir 
Arthur  Ingram,  notwithstanding  he  be  great  with 
my  Lord  Treasurer.  Of  these,  if  your  lordship 
shall  be  pleased  to  prick  one,  I  hope  well  I  shall 
entreat  him  to  attend  your  lordship,  and  to  be 
sorry  never  a  whit  of  the  employment.  Your 
lordship  may  take  your  own  time  to  signify  your 
will  in  regard  of  the  present  business  of  Parlia- 
ment. But  my  time  was  confined  by  due  respect 
to  write  a  present  answer  to  a  letter,  which  I  con- 
strued to  be  a  kind  letter,  and  such  as  giveth  me 
yet  hope  to  show  myself  to  your  lordship. 
Your  lordship^s  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant. 

Fa.  St.  Albait. 

Endoried, 
7b  the  Lord  of  Buekinghamj  in  antwer  to  hiiof 
the  leth  of  December. 


THOMAS    MBAUTTS,    E8C14  TO  THB    LORD  VIS- 
COUNT ST.  ALBAN. 

Mat  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  Lordship, 

As  soon  as  I  came  to  London  I  repaired  to  Sir 
Edward  Sackville,}  whom  I  find  verysealoos, 
as  I  told  your  lordship.    I  left  him  to  do  your 

*  Tbomae  Aylesbury,  Eeq.,  eecreUry  to  tbe  Marqale  of 
Baekfnghain,  as  lord  bigb  admiral.  He  was  created  a 
baronet  in  lflS7.  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  married  hli 
daughter  Francet. 

t  Sir  Robert  Heath,  made  lolicitor  bi  January  14>  KMO-1. 

t  He  had  been  eecretary  to  the  Lord  Viacoont  St.  Alban, 
while  his  lordship  had  the  great  seal,  and  was  afterwarda 
cleric  of  the  council,  and  linighted.  He  succeeded  his  patrea 
In  the  manor  of  Gorhambury,  whkh,  after  tbe  death  of  Sir 
Thomaa,  came  to  his  cousin  and  heir,  Sir  Thomas  Meastya 
who  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon,  ol 
Culfbrd  Hall,  hi  Suffolk,  knight ;  which  lady  married  a  aeeoad 
husband,  Sir  Harbottle  Grlmstone,  baronet,  and  master  of 
the  rolls,  who  purchased  tbe  reversion  of  Oorhambury  fh>ii 
Sir  Hercules  Meautys,  nephew  of  the  second  Sir  Thomaa. 

)  Afterwards  Barl  of  Dorset,  well  known  fbr  his  duel,  te 
16U,  whh  the  Lord  KhUoaa,  In  whkh  the  latter  wma  alilad. 
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Mf¥iee»  in  any  partieiilar  yon  shall  command 
him*  to  my  lord  marqaia«  (though  it  were  with 
•ome  adTentnre;)  and  withal  ho  imparted  to  me 
what  adTioe  he  kid  given  to  my  lady  this  aAer- 
■ooo,  upon  his  yisiting  of  her  at  York  House, 
when  Mr.  Packer  also,  as  it  fell  out,  was  come, 
al  the  aame  time,  to  see  my  lady,  and  seemed  to 
ooneor  with  Sir  Edward  SackTille  in  the  same 
ways ;  which  were  for  my  lady  to  become  a  suitor 
to  my  Lady  Buckingham,*  and  my  lady  marchio- 
Msaf  to  work  my  lord  marquis  for  obtaining  of 
tha  king  aome  bounty  towards  your  lordship ;  and 
in  partitnlar  that  of  the  thousand  pounds  for  the 
small  writs.  If  I  may  speak  my  opinion  to  your 
lofdahip,  it  is  not  amisa  to  begin  any  way,  or 
with  any  particular,  though  but  small  game  at 
first,  only  to  set  a  rusty  clock  agoing,  and  then 
haply  it  may  go  right  for  a  time,  enough  to  bring 
on  the  rest  of  your  lordship's  requests.  Yet, 
beeanse  your  lordship  directed  me  to  wish  my 
lady,  from  you,  by  no  means  to  act  any  thing, 
but  only  to  open  her  mind  in  discourse  unto 
friends,  until  she  should  receive  your  farther 
direction,  it  became  not  me  to  be  too  forward  in 
patting  it  on  too  fast  with  Sir  Edward ;  and  my 
lady  was  pleased  to  tell  me  since  that  she  hath 
written  to  your  lordship  at  large. 

I  inquinsd,  even  now,  of  Benbow,  whether  the 
proclamation  for  dissolving  the  Parliament  was 
coming  forth.  He  tells  me  he  knows  no  more 
certainty  of  it,  than  that  Mr.  Secretary  com- 
manded him  yesterday  to  be  ready  for  despatching 
of  the  writs,  when  he  should  be  called  for ;  but 
since  then  he  hears  it  sticks,  and  endures  some 
qualms;  but  they  speak  it  still  aloud  at  court 
tJiat  the  king  is  resolved  of  it. 

Benbow  tells  me  likewise,  that  he  hath  attended 
these  two  days  upon  a  committee  of  the  lords, 
with  the  book  of  the  commission  of  peace ;  and 
that  their  work  is  to  empty  the  commission  in 
sooM  counties  by  the  score,  and  many  of  them 
Pariiament  men ;  which  course  sure  helps  to  ring 
the  passing  bell  to  the  Parliament. 

Mr.  Borough^  tells  me,  he  is  at  this  present 
bin  to  attend  some  service  for  the  king,  but  about 
Saturday  he  hopes  to  be  at  liberty  to  ¥rait  upon 
yonr  loidship.    I  humbly  rest 

Your  lordship's  forever  to  honour  and  serve, 

T.  MlADTTS. 
Hmmrjt,  16U. 

7b  ike  Bight  Honourdhh  my  mod  honoured  hrd^ 
the  Lord  FUeotirU  Si.  Jtlban. 

*  Mmry,  OoaatOM  of  Buckingham,  mocber  of  the  marqute. 

f  OttlMriM,  MarehtooMS  of  Buckingham,  wife  of  the 
■afqsia,  and  only  daughter  and  heir  of  Francis,  Earl  of 
Bnttend. 

tioha  Borough,  educated  In  common  law  at  Gray '■  Inn, 
Keeper  of  the  Recorda  In  the  Tower  of  London,  Secretary  to 
the  Barl  Marahal,  In  IMg  made  Norroy  t  In  July,  the  year 
fcOowiar,  knighted,  and  on  the  93d  of  December,  the  same 
Ttir,  asde  Garter  Khif  at  Arms,  In  the  plaee  of  Sir  WUIiaBi 
•i«ar.   H«dftadOeloherll,10tt. 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  8T.  ALBAK. 
Mat  it  please  voua  Lordship, 

This  afternoon  my  lady  found  access  to  my  lord 
marquis,  procured  for  her  by  my  Lord  of  Mont- 
gomery* and  Sir  Edward  Sackville,  who  seemed  to 
contend  which  of  them  should  show  most  patienoe 
in  waiting  (which  they  did  a  whole  afternoon) 
the  opportunity  to  bring  my  lord  to  his  chamber, 
where  my  lady  attended  him.  But  when  he  was 
come,  she  found  time  enough  to  speak  at  large : 
and  though  my  lord  spake  so  loud  as  that  what 
passed  was  no  secret  to  me  and  some  otbere  that 
were  within  hearing,  yet,  because  my  lady  told 
me  she  purposeth  to  write  to  your  lordship  the 
whole  passage,  it  becometh  not  me  to  anticipate, 
by  these,  any  part  of  her  ladyship^s  relation. 

I  send  your  lordship  herewith  the  proclamation 
for  dissolving  the  Parliament,  wherein  there  is 
nothing  forgotten  that  wef  have  done  amiss ;  but 
for  most  of  those  things  that  we  have  well  done, 
we  must  be  fain,  I  see,  to  commend  ourselves. 

I  delivered  your  lordship^s  to  my  Lord  of 
Montgomery  and  Mr.  Matthew,  who  was  even 
then  come  to  York  House  to  visit  my  lady,  when 
I  received  the  letter ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  read 
it,  he  said,  that  he  had  rather  your  lordship  had 
sent  him  a  challenge ;  and  that  it  had  been  easier 
to  answer  than  so  noble  and  kind  a  letter.  He 
intends  to  see  your  lordship  some  time  this  week, 
and  so  doth  Sir  Edward  Sackville,  who  is  forward 
to  make  my  lady  a  way  by  the  prince,  if  your 
lordship  advise  it. 

There  are  packets  newly  come  out  of  Spain ; 
and  the  king,  they  say,  seems  well  pleased  with 
the  contents ;  wherein  there  is  an  absolute  promise 
and  undertaking  for  the  reatitution  of  the  pala- 
tinate; the  dispensation  returned  already  from  the 
pope,  and  the  match  hastened  on  their  parts.  My 
Lord  Digby  goes  shortly ;  and  Mr.  Matthew  tells 
me  he  means,  before  his  going,  to  write  by  him 
to  your  lordship. 

The  king  goes  not  till  Wednesday,  and  the 
prince  certainly  goes  with  him.  My  lord  marquis, 
in  person,  christens  my  Lord  of  Falkland's  child 
to-morrow,  at  his  house  by  "Watford. 

Mr.  Murray^  tells  me  the  king  hath  given  your 
book$  to  my  Lord  Brooke,||  and  enjoined  him  to 
read  it,  recommending  it  much  to  him ;  and  then 
my  Lord  Brooke  is  to  return  it  to  your  lordship ; 
and  so  it  may  go  to  the  press  when  your  lordship 
pleases,  with  such  amendments  as  the  king  hath 
made,  which  I  have  seen,  and  are  very  few,  and 
those  rather  words,  as  epidemic^  and  miH  instead 

e  Philip,  afterwards  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

t  Mr.  M eautya  waa  member  In  th«a  Parliament  for  the  tows 
of  Cambridge- 

t  Tbomaa  Murray,  tutor  and  secretary  to  the  prince,  made 
proToet  of  Eton  College,  In  the  room  of  8lr  Henry  ftavile, 
who  died  February  10,  IMl-l  Mr.  Murray  died,  likewM 
April  1,  ing. 

)  The  History  of  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  tl»  Bevesih. 

nFttlkOrerlle. 
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of  debormaire^  etc  Only  that  of  persons  attainted, 
enabled  to  serve  in  Parliament  by  a  bare  reyersal 
of  their  attainder,  the  king  by  all  means  will  have 
left  out.  I  met  with  my  Lord  Brooke,  and  told 
him,  that  Mr.  Murray  had  directed  me  to  wait 
upon  him  for  the  book,  when  he  had  done  with  it. 
He  desired  to  be  spared  this  week,  as  being  to  him 
a  week  of  much  business,  and  the  next  week  I 
should  have  it ;  and  he  ended  in  a  compliment,  that 
care  should  be  taken,  by  all  means,  for  good  ink  and 
paper  to  print  it  in,  for  that  the  book  deserveth  it. 

I  beg  leave  to  kiss  your  lordship's  hands. 
Your  lordship's  in  all  humbleness 

to  honour  and  serve, 

T.  Mbaotts. 

Janury  7,  l«l-t. 

This  proclamation  is  not  yet  sealed ;  and,  there- 
fore, your  lordship  may  please  as  yet  to  keep  it  in 
your  own  hands. 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 

Mr  MOST  HONomiED  Lord, 

I  met,  even  now,  with  a  piece  of  news  so  unex- 
pected, and  yet  so  certainly  true,  as  that,  howso- 
ever, I  had  much  ado,  at  first,  to  desire  the  relator 
to  speak  probably ;  yet,  now  I  dare  send  it  your 
lordship  upon  my  credit.  It  is  my  Lord  of  Somer« 
set's  and  bis  lady's  coming  out  of  the  Tower,  on 
Saturday  last,*  fetched  forth  by  my  Lordof  Fdk- 
land,  and  without  the  usual  degrees  of  confine- 
ment, at  first  to  some  one  place,f  but  absolute 
and  free,  to  go  where  they  please.  I  know  not 
how  peradventure  this  might  occasion  you  to  cast 
your  thoughts,  touching  yourself,  into  some  new 
mould,  though  not  in  the  main,  yet  in  something 
on  the  by. 

I  beg  leave  to  kiss  your  lordship's  hands. 
Your  lordship's,  in  all  humbleness, 

forever  to  honour  and  serve  you, 
T.  MxAurrs. 


LODOWIC  STUAST,  DUKE  OF  LENOX,  TO  THE 
LORD  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 

Mr  Lord, — ^It  is  not  unknown  to  your  lordship, 
that,  in  respect  I  am  now  a  married  man,  I  have 
more  reason  than  before  to  think  of  providing  me 
some  house  in  London,  whereof  I  am  yet  destitute ; 
and  for  that  purpose  I  have  resolved  to  entreat 
your  lordship,  that  I  may  deal  with  you  for  York 
House ;  wherein  I  will  not  offer  any  conditions 
tu  your  loss.    And,  in  respect  I  have  understood, 

Janvftry  fl»  Ittl-S.      Camittd  JHmOm  lUgU  JaeoH  7., 
r..77. 

t  Camden,  «M  nprot  laya,  that  ^'tha  earl  wai  ordered  to 
eonfliM  htmaelf  to  tlie  Lord  Vlnomt  WaUlnfft>rd*i  hoaee, 
or  aeif hbonilMMMl ' 


that  the  consideration  of  yoor  lady's  wanting  m 
house  hath  bred  some  difficulty  in  yoor  lordship 
to  part  with  it,  I  will  for  that  make  offer  unto  your 
lordship,  and  your  lady,  to  use  the  house  in  CanoE 
Row,  late  the  Earl  of  Hertford's,  being  a  very 
commodious  and  capable  house,  wherein  I  and 
my  wife  have  absolute  power ;  and  whereof  yo«r 
lordship  shall  have  as  long  time  as  you  can  chal- 
lenge or  desire  of  York  House.  In  this  I  do 
freelier  deal  with  your  lordship,  in  respect  I  know 
you  are  well  assured  of  my  well  wishes  to  yon 
in  general ;  and  that  in  this  particular,  though  I 
have  not  been  without  thoughts  of  this  house  be- 
fore your  lordship  had  it,  yet,  I  was  willing  to 
give  way  to  your  lordship's  more  pressing  ass 
thereof  then.  And  as  I  do  not  doubt  of  your 
lordship's  endeavour  to  gratify  me  in  this,  so  I 
shall  esteem  it  as  an  extraordinary  courtesy,  whkh 
I  will  study  to  requite  by  all  means. 

So,  with  my  best  wishes  to  your  lordship,  I 
rest 

Your  lordship's  most  loving  friend, 

Lenox. 

In  respect  my  Lord  of  Buckingham  was  ones 
desirous  to  have  had  this  house,  I  would  not  deal 
for  it  till  now,  that  he  is  otherwise  provided. 

Wbitehall,  the  Mth  of  Januanr,  lOU. 

7b  ike  Eight  Honourable  my  very  good  hrdj  my 
Lord  ViaeowU  Si.  jilban. 


ANSWER  OF  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  OF  ST.  ALBAN. 

Mt  vert  good  Lord, 

I  am  sorry  to  deny  yoor  grace  any  thing ;  bat 
in  this  yon  will  pardon  me.  York  House  is  the 
house  wherein  my  father  died,  and  wherein  I  firat 
breathed ;  and  there  will  I  yield  my  last  brsatb, 
if  so  please  God,  and  the  king  will  give  ma  leave ; 
though  I  be  now  by  fortune  (as  the  old  proverb 
is)  like  a  bear  in  a  monk's  hood.  At  least  fto 
money,  no  value,  shall  make  me  part  with  it. 
Besides,  as  I  never  denied  it  to  my  lord  marquis, 
so  yet  the  difficulty  I  made  was  so  like  a  denisi, 
as  I  owe  unto  my  great  love  and  respect  to  Us 
lordship  a  denial  to  all  my  other  friends;  among 
whom,  in  a  very  near  place  next  his  lordship,  I 
ever  accounted  of  your  grace.  So,  not  doubting 
that  you  will  continue  me  in  your  former  love  and 
good  affection,  I  rest 

Your  grace^s,  to  do  you  humble 

service,  affectionate,  &e« 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mr  VKRT  GOOD  Lord, 

As  my  hopes,  since  my  misfortunes,  have  pro- 
ceeded of  your  lordship*s  mere  motion,  without 
any  petition  of  mine,  so  I  Isave  the  times  sod  ths 
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ways  Id  the  Mme  good  mind  of  youm.  Trae  it 
is,  a  small  matter  for  my  debts  would  do  me 
man  good  now  than  doable  a  twelvemonth  hence. 
I  haTO  lost  aiz  thoosand  pounds  by  year,  besides 
caps  and  coortesies.  But  now  a  very  moderate 
proportion  wonld  suffice;  for  I  still  bear  a  little 
of  the  mind  of  a  commissioner  of  the  treasury, 
■ol  to  be  overehargeable  to  his  majesty ;  and  two 
llungs  I  may  assure  your  lordship  of:  the  one, 
thai  I  shall  lead  such  a  course  of  life,  as  whatso- 
ever the  king  doth  for  me  shall  rather  sort  to  his 
majesty's  and  your  lordship's  honour,  than  to 
envy :  the  other,  that  whatsoever  men  talk,  I  can 
play  the  good  husband,  and  the  king's  bounty 
shall  not  be  lost.  If  your  lordship  think  good 
ths  prince  should  come  in  to  help,  I  know  his 
highness  wlsheth  me  well;  if  you  will  let  me 
know  when,  and  how  he  may  be  used.  But  the 
king  is  the  fountain,  who,  I  know  is  good. 
God  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  bounden 
and  faithful, 

Fb.  St.  Albam. 
fylssnarjM^ietl. 


TO  THB  MARQUU  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mr  TKRT  GOOD  LoRD, 

Your  lordship  dealeth  honourably  with  me  in 
giving  me  notice,  that  your  lordship  is  provided 
of  a  house,*  whereby  you  discontinue  the  treaty 
your  lordship  had  with  me  for  York  House, 
although  I  shall  make  no  use  of  this  notice,  as  to 
deal  with  any  other.  For  I  was  ever  resolved 
your  lordship  should  have  had  it,  or  no  man. 
Bat  your  lordship  doth  yet  more  nobly,  in  assur- 
ing me,  you  never  meant  it  with  any  the  least 
inconyenience  to  myself.  May  it  please  your 
lofdship  likewise  to  be  assured  from  me,  that  I 
ever  desired  you  should  have  it,  and  do  still  con- 
tinue of  the  same  mind. 

I  humbly  pray  your  lordship  to  move  his  ma- 
Jss^  to  take  commiseration  of  my  long  imprison- 
ment. When  I  was  in  the  Tower,  I  was  nearer 
help  of  physic ;  I  could  parley  with  my  creditors ; 
I  could  deal  with  friends  about  my  business ;  I 
could  have  helps  at  hand  for  my  writings  and 
studies,  wherein  I  spend  my  time;  all  which 
here  fail  me.  Good  my  lord,  deliver  me  out  of 
this ;  me,  who  am  his  majesty's  derout  beads- 
man, and 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 
Fb.  St.  Albait. 
GorlMBVary,  thte  Id  of  Feb^  lOU. 

*  Mr.  CbABberlatn,  In  a  MB.  letter  to  Sir  Dudley  Otrleton, 
iMod  at  London,  January  1%  lOSl-S,  mentlona,  that  the  Mar- 
fsia  of  BnckiBSbam  had  eontrmetod  with  the  Lord  and  Lady 
Walllnglbrd,  Ibr  their  hooot    near  Whitehall,  ftur  iome 


TO  THE  I ORD  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 

Mat  it  plbase  four  Lordship, 

Remembering  that  the  letter  your  lordship  put 
yesterday  into  my  hand  was  locked  up  under  two 
or  three  seals,  it  ran  in  my  head,  that  it  might  be 
business  of  importance,  and  require  haste;  and 
not  finding  Mr.  Matthew  in  town,  nor  any  certainty 
of  his  return  till  Monday  or  Tuesday,  I  thought  it 
became  me  to  let  your  lordship  know  it,  that  sc  I 
might  receive  your  lordship's  pleasure  (if  need 
were)  to  send  it  by  as  safe  a  hand  as  if  it  had 
three  seals  more. 

My  lord,  I  saw  Sir  Arthur  Ingram,  who  let  fall 
somewhat,  as  if  he  could  have  been  contented  to 
have  received  a  letter  by  me  from  your  lordship, 
with  something  in  it  like  an  acknowledgment  to 
my  lord  treasurer,*  that  by  his  means  you  had 
received  a  kind  letter  from  my  lord  marquis.  But, 
in  the  close,  he  came  about,  and  fell  rather  to 
excuse  what  was  left  out  of  the  letter,  than  to 
please  himself  mush  with  what  was  within  it. 
Only,  indeed,  he  looked  upon  me,  as  if  he  did  a 
little  distrust  my  good  meaning  in  it.  But  that  is 
all  one  to  rae ;  for  I  have  been  used  to  it  of  late  from 
others,  as  well  as  from  him.  But  persons  apt  to 
be  suspicious  may  well  be  borne  with ;  for  cer- 
tainly they  trouble  themselves  most,  and  lose 
most  by  it.  For  of  such  it  is  a  hard  question, 
whether  those  be  fewest  whom  they  trust,  or  those 
who  trust  them.  But  for  him,  and  some  others, 
I  will  end  in  a  wish,  that,  as  to  your  lordship's 
service,  they  might  prove  but  half  so  much 
honester,  as  they  think  themselves  wiser,  than 
other  men. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  king  will  come  to 
morrow  or  not ;  for  they  say  he  is  full  of  pain  in 
his  feet. 

My  lord  marquis  came  late  to  town  last  night, 
and  goeth  back  this  evening;  and  Sir  Edward 
Sackville  watcheth  an  opportunity  to  speak  with 
him  before  he  go.  However,  he  wisheth  that 
your  lordship  would  lose  no  time  in  returning  an 
answer,  made  all  of  sweetmeats,  to  my  lord 
marquis's  letter,  which,  he  is  confident,  will  be 
both  tasted  and  digested  by  him.  And  Sir  Ed- 
ward wisheth  that  the  other  letter  to  my  lord 
marquis,  for  presenting  your  discourse  of  laws  to 
his  majesty,  might  follow  the  first.  I  humbly  res* 
Your  lordship's  forever  truly 

to  honour  and  serve  you, 
Tho.  Meautts. 
Martll  t,  ton. 


TO  THE  LORD  VMCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 

It  mat  plbasi  toub  Lordship, 

I  had  not  failed  to  appear  this  night,  upon  you 
lordship's  summons,  but  that  my  stay  till  to* 


*  Lionel,  Lord  OtaiMd,  nadt  Lord  Treamuer  In  Octoher, 

ion. 
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morrow,  I  knew,  would  mend  my  welcome,  by 
hringingr  Mr.  Matthew,  who  means  to  dine  with 
your  lordship  only,  and  so  to  rebound  back  to 
London,  by  reason  my  Lord  Digby*s  journey  calls 
tor  him  on  the  sudden.  Neither  yet  was  tliis  all 
that  stayed  me ;  for  I  hear  somewhat  that  I  like 
reasonably  well ;  and  yet  I  hope  it  will  mend  too ; 
which  is,  that  my  lord  marquis  hath  sent  you  a 
messagre  by  my  Lord  of  Falkland,  (which  is  a  far 
better  hand  than  my  lord  treasurer's,)  that  gives 
you  leave  to  come  presently  to  Highgate :  and 
Sir  Edward  Sackville,  speaking  for  the  other  five 
miles,  my  lord  commended  his  care  and  seal  for 
your  lordship,  but  silenced  him  thus :  ^  Let  my 
lord  be  ruled  by  me :  it  will  be  never  the  worse 
for  him.**  But  my  lord  marquis  saying  farther  to 
him,  **Sir  Edward,  however  you  play  a  good 
friend's  part  for  my  Lord  St.  Alban,  yet  I  must 
tell  you,  I  have  not  been  well  used  by  him." 
And  Sir  Edward  desiring  of  him  to  open  himself 
in  whatsoever  he  might  take  offence  at;  and, 
withal,  taking  upon  him  to  have  known  so  much, 
from  time  to  time,  of  your  lordship's  heart,  and 
endeavours  towards  his  lordship,  as  that  he 
doubted  not  but  he  was  able  to  clear  any  mist 
that  had  been  cast  before  his  lordship's  eyes  by 
your  enemies;  my  lord  marquis,  by  this  time 
being  ready  to  go  to  the  Spanish  ambassador's 
to  dinner,  broke  off  with  Sir  Edward,  and  told 
him,  that  aAer  dinner  he  would  be  back  at  Wal- 
lingford  House,  and  then  he  would  tell  Sir  Edward 
more  of  his  mind ;  with  whom  I  have  had  newly 
conference  at  large,  and  traced  out  to  him,  as  he 
desired  me,  some  particulars  of  that  which  they 
call  a  treaty  with  my  lord  treasurer  about  York 
House,  which  Sir  Edward  Sackville  knows  how 
to  put  together,  and  make  a  smooth  tale  of  it  for 
your  lordship :  and  this  night  I  shall  know  all 
from  him,  and  to-morrow,  by  dinner,  I  shall  not 
tail  to  attend  your  lordship :  till  when,  and  ever, 
I  rest 

Your  lordship's  in  all  truth 
to  honour  and  serve  you, 

T.  Mkautts. 


Received^  March  11. 


TO  HBNRT  CART,  LORD  VISCOUNT  FALKLAND.^ 

Mv  VERV  GOOD  Lord, 

Your  lordship's  letter  was  the  best  letter  I  re- 
ceived this  good  while,  except  the  last  kind  letter 
from  my  Lord  of  Buckingham,  which  this  con- 
firmeth.  It  is  the  best  accident,  one  of  them, 
amongst  men,  when  they  hap  to  be  obliged  to 
those,  whom  naturally  and  personally  they  love,  as 
1  tiver  did  your  lordship ;  in  troth  not  many  between 
my  lord  marquis  and  yourself;  so  that  the  sparks 
ctf  my  affection  shall  ever  rest  quick,  under  the 

*  Appalnted  Lo^d  Depoty  of  Irtluid,  8«pCemb«r8,  IStt. 


ashes  of  my  fortune,  to  do  you  service ;  and  wish- 
ing to  your  fortune  and  family  all  good. 
Your  lordship's  most  affectionate 

and  much  obliged,  etc. 

I  pray  your  lordship  to  present  my  humble 
service  and  thanks  to  my  lord  marquis,  to  whom, 
when  I  have  a  little  paused,  I  purpose  to  write; 
as  likewise  to  his  majesty,  for  whose  health  and 
happiness,  as  his  true  beadsman,  I  most  frequently 
pray. 

Bndoned,  March  11. 
Copy  (fmy  amwer  to  Lord  FalklatuL 


TO  THB  LORD  TREASURER.^ 

Mr  VER7  GOOD  Lord, 

I  have  received,  by  my  noble  friend,  my  Lord 
Viscount  Falkland,  advertisement,  as  from  my 
lord  marquis,  of  three  things ;  the  one,  that  upon 
his  lordship's  motion  to  his  majesty,  he  is  gra 
ciously  pleased  to  grant  some  degree  of  release  of 
my  confinement.  The  second,  that  if  I  shall 
gratify  your  lordship,  who,  my  lord  understandeth, 
are  desirous  to  treat  with  me  about  my  house  at 
London,  with  the  same,  his  lordship  will  take  it 
as  well  as  if  it  was  done  to  himself.  The  third, 
that  his  majesty  hath  referred  unto  your  lordship 
the  consideration  of  the  relief  of  my  poor  estate. 
I  have  it  also  from  other  part,  yet  by  such,  as  have 
takeq  it  immediately  from  my  lord  marquis,  that 
your  lordship  hath  done  me  to  the  king  very  good 
offices.  My  lord,  I  am  much  bounden  to  you: 
wherefore,  if  you  shall  be  pleased  to  send  Sir 
Arthur  Ingram,  who  formerly  moved  me  in  it  for 
your  lordship,  to  treat  farther  with  me,  I  shall 
let  your  lordship  see  how  affectionately  I  am 
desirous  to  pleasure  your  lordship  after  my  I^ord 
of  Buckingham. 

So,  wishing  your  lordship's  weighty  affairs,  for 
his  majesty's  service,  a  happy  return  to  his  ma- 
jesty's contentment  and  your  honour,  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  very  affectionate 

to  do  you  service, 

Fr.  St.  Albam. 
Endorsed,  March  1% 
Th  the  Lord  JVeaiwrer. 


TO  TOE  LORD  TREASURER. 

Mr  VRRV  GOOD  Lord, 

The  honourable  correspondence,  which  your 
lordship  hath  been  pleased  to  hold  with  my  noble 
and  constant  friend,  my  lord  marquis,  in  furthep- 
ing  his  majesty's  grace  towards  me,  as  well  con- 
cerning my  liberty  as  the  consideration  of  my 
poor  estate,  hath  very  much  obliged  me  to  yonr 
lordship,  the  more  by  how  much  the  less  likeli- 
hood there  is,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  merit  4t  at 

«  LioMl,  Lord  CtaaSeU. 
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your  lordthip*s  hands.  Yet,  thus  much  I  am 
fjM  of,  that  this  coiirae»  your  lordship  holds  with 
ast  doth  cany  this  moch  upon  itself,  that  the 
woild  shall  see  in  this,  amongst  other  things,  that 
yoQ  hsTe  a  great  and  noble  heart. 

For  the  particalar  business  of  York  Hoose,  Sir 
Arthur  Ingram  can  bear  me  witness,  that  I  was 
leady  to  leave  the  conditions  to  yonr  lordship*s 
•wn  making:  but  since  he  tells  me  plainly,  that 
your  lordship  will  by  no  means  have  to  be  so, 
yon  will  give  me  leaye  to  refer  it  to  Sir  Arthur 
Ingram,  who  is  so  much  your  lordship's  senrant, 
and  no  less  feithfhl  friend  to  me,  and  understands 
lalne  well,  to  set  a  price  between  us. 

For  the  reference  his  majesty  hath  been  gra- 
doQsly  pleased,  at  my  lord  marquis's  suit,  to  make 
unto  your  lordship,  touching  the  relief  of  my  poor 
estate,*  which  my  Lord  of  Falkland's  letter  hath 
signified,  warranting  me  likewise  to  address  my- 
self to  your  lordship  touching  the  same ;  I  humUy 
pray  yonr  lordship  to  give  it  despatch,  my  age, 
health,  and  fortunes,  making  time  to  me  therein 
pieeions.  Wherefore,  if  your  lordship  (who 
kaoweth  best  what  the  king  may  best  do)  have 
thonght  of  any  particular,  I  would  desire  to 
know  from  yonr  lordship:  otherwise  I  have 
frllen  myself  upon  a  particular,  which  I  have 
related  to  Sir  Arthur,  and,  I  hope,  will  seem  mo- 
dest, for  my  help  to  live  and  subsist.  As  for 
■omewhat  towards  the  paying  off  my  debts,  which 
ars  now  my  chief  care,  wad  without  charge  of  the 
king's  coffers,  I  will  not  now  trouble  your  lord- 
ship ;  but  purposing  to  be  at  Chiswick,  where  I 
have  taken  a  house,  within  this  sevennight,  I  hope 
to  wait  upon  your  lordship,  and  to  gather  some 
videts  in  your  garden,  and  will  then  impart  unto 
you,  if  I  have  thought  of  any  thing  of  that  nature 
for  my  good. 

So,  I  ever  rest,  etc. 


THOMAS  MBAUTT8,  BflQ.,TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT 
8T   ALBAN. 

Mat  it  please  tour  Lordship, 

I  have  been  attending  upon  my  lord  marquis's 
minutes  for  the  signing  of  the  warrant.  This 
day  he  purposed  in  earnest  to  have  done  it;  but 
it  ^Is  out  untowardly,  for  the  warrant  was  drawn, 
as  your  lordship  remembers,  in  haste  at  Gorharo- 
bury,  and  in  as  much  haste  delivered  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward Sackville,  as  soon  as  I  alighted  from  my 
horse,  who  instantly  put  it  into  my  lord  marquis's 
hands,  so  that  no  copy  could  possibly  be  taken 
of  it  by  me.  Now  his  lordship  hath  searched 
much  for  it,  and  is  yet  at  a  loss,  whi'h  I  knew 
not  till  six  this  evening:  and  because  yourlord- 

*  TiM  Lord  Vltconnt  St.  AIIwd,  In  a  letter  to  the  king, 
Aon  OorhamlNiry,  Wtb  of  March,  1021-9,  thanka  hie  majeetjr 
Ibr  f^ftrHng  the  egntUtnthn  af  hit  broktn  MfaM  to  ki»f—4 
l«f^  tA«  torrf  trfanutr. 


ship  drew  it  with  caution,  I  dare  not  venture  it 
upon  my  memory  to  carry  level  what  your  lord- 
ship wrote,  and,  therefore,  despatched  away  this 
messenger,  that  so  your  lordship,  by  a  fresh  post, 
(for  this  may  hardly  do  it,)  may  send  a  warrant 
to  your  mind,  ready  drawn,  to  be  here  to-morrow 
by  seven  o'clock,  as  Sir  Arthur*  tells  me  my  lord 
marquis  hath  directed :  for  the  king  goes  early  to 
Hampton  Court,  and  will  be  here  on  Saturday. 

Your  booksf  are  ready,  and  passing  well  bound 
op.  If  your  lordship's  letters  to  the  king,  prince, 
and  my  lord  marquis  were  ready,  I  think  it  were 
good  to  lose  no  time  in  their  delivery ;  for  the 
printer's  fingers  itch  to  be  selling. 

My  lady  hath  seen  the  house  at  Chiswick,  and 
they  make  a  shift  to  like  it :  only  she  means  tu 
come  to  your  lordship  thither,  and  not  to  go  first : 
and,  therefore,  your  lordship  may  please  to  make 
the  more  haste,  for  the  great  lords  long  to  be  in 
York  House. 

Mr.  Johnson  will  be  with  your  lordship  to> 
morrow ;  and  then  I  shall  write  the  rest. 
Your  lordship's  in  all  humbleness 

and  honour  to  serve  you. 


TO  THOMAS  MBAUTYS,  ESQ. 

Good  Mr.  Meautts, 

For  the  difference  of  the  warrant,  it  is  not 
material  at  the  first.  But  I  may  not  stir  till  I 
have  it;  and,  therefore,  I  expect  it  to-morrow. 

For  my  Lord  of  London's^  stay,  there  may  be 
an  error  in  my  book  ;$  but  I  am  sure  there  is  none 
in  me,  since  the  king  had  it  three  months  by  him, 
and  allowed  it;  if  there  be  any  thing  to  be 
mended,  it  is  better  to  be  espied  now  than  here- 
after. 

I  send  you  the  copies  of  the  three  letters,  which 
you  have ;  and,  in  mine  own  opinion,  this  demur, 
as  you  term  it,  in  my  Lord  of  London,  maketh  it 
more  necessary  than  before,  that  they  were  deli- 
vered, specially  in  regard  they  contain  withal  my 
thanks.  It  may  be  signified  they  were  sent  before 
I  knew  of  any  stay ;  and  being  but  in  those  three 
hands,  they  are  private  enough.  Bat  this  I  leave 
merely  at  your  discretion,  resting 

Yonr  most  affectionate  and  assured  friend, 
Fb.  St.  Alban. 

March  SI,  ISSI. 


TO  MR.  TOBIB  MATTHEW 

Good  Mr.  Matthew, 

I  do  make  account,  God  willing,  to  be  at 
Chiswick  on  Saturday ;  or,  because  Uiis  weather 
is  terrible  to  one  that  hath  kept  much  in,  Monday. 

*  Ingram. 

t  llletory  of  the  relfn  of  King  Hennr  VH. 

X  Dr.  George  Mounuln. 

)  His  HIatory  of  the  relgaof  King  Htarv  VH 
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In  my  letter  of  thanks  to  my  lord  marquis, 
which  is  not  yet  delivered,  but  to  be  forthwith 
delivered,  I  have  not  forgotten  to  mention,  that  I 
have  received  signification  of  his  noble  favour  and 
affection,  amongst  other  ways,  from  yourself,  by 
name.  If,  upon  your  repair  to  the  comrt,  (whereof 
I  am  right  glad,)  you  have  any  speech  with  the 
marquis  of  me,  I  pray  place  the  alphabet  (as  you 
can  do  it  right  well)  in  a  frame,  to  express  my 
love  faithful  and  anient  towards  him.  And,  for 
York  House,  that  whether  in  a  straight  line,  or  a 
compass  line,  I  meant  it  his  lordship  in  the  way 
which  I  thought  might  please  him  best.  I  ever 
rest 

Yonr  most  affectionate  and  assured  friend, 
Fr.  St.  Alban. 

March  31,  lOSl. 


TO  THE  QUEEN  OF  BOHEMIA. 

[t  mat  plbasb  tour  Majesty, 

I  find  in  books  (and  books  I  dare  allege  to 
your  majesty,  in  regard  of  your  singular  ability  to 
read  and  judge  of  them  even  above  your  sex) 
that  it  is  accounted  a  great  bliss  for  a  man  to  have 
leisure  with  honour.  That  was  never  my  fortune, 
nor  is.  For  time  was,  I  had  honour  without 
leisure ;  and  now  I  have  leisure  without  honour. 
And  I  cannot  say  so  neither  altogether,  consider- 
ing there  remain  with  me  the  marks  and  stamp 
of  the  king's,  your  father's,  grace,  though  I  go 
not  for  so  much  in  value  as  I  have  done.  But  my 
desire  is  now  to  have  leisure  without  loitering, 
and  not  to  become  an  abbey-lubber,  as  the  old 
proverb  was,  but  to  yield  some  fruit  of  my  private 
life.  Having  therefore  written  the  reign  of  your 
majesty's  famous  ancestor.  King  Henry  the  Se- 
venth; and  it  having  passed  the  file  of  his 
majesty's  judgment,  and  been  graciously  also 
accepted  of  the  prince,  your  brother,  to  whom  it 
is  dedicated,  I  could  not  forget  my  duty  so  far  to 
your  excellent  majesty,  (to  whom,  for  that  I  know 
and  have  heard,  I  have  been  at  all  times  so  much 
bound,  as  you  are  ever  present  with  me,  both  in 
affection  and  admiration,)  as  not  to  make  unto 
you,  in  all  humbleness,  a  present  thereof,  as  now 
being  not  able  to  give  you  tribute  of  any  service. 
If  King  Henry  the  Seventh  were  alive  again,  I 
hope  verily  he  could  not  be  so  angry  with  me  for 
not  flattering  him,  as  well  pleased  in  seeing  him- 
self so  truly  described  in  colours  that  will  last, 
and  be  believed.  I  most  humbly  pray  your  ma- 
jesty graciously  to  accept  of  my  good  will ;  and 
so,  with  all  reverence,  kiss  your  hands,  praying 
to  God  above,  by  his  divine  and  most  benign  pro- 
vidence, to  conduct  your  affairs  to  happy  issue ; 
and  resting 

Your  majesty's  most  humble 

and  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Albav. 

April  V^lOtt 


SIR    EDWARD   BACKVILLE,  TO  THE    LORD   VIS- 
COUNT 8T.  ALBAN 

Mt  vert  honoured  Lord, 

Longing  to  yield  an  account  of  my  steward- 
ship, and  that  I  had  not  buried  your  talent  in  the 
ground,  I  veaited  yesterday  the  marquis's  plea- 
sure, until  I  found  a  fit  opportunity  to  importone 
some  return  of  his  lordship's  resolution.  The 
morning  could  not  afford  it;  for  time  only  allowed 
leave  to  tell  him,  I  would  say  something.  In  the 
afternoon  I  had  amends  for  all.  In  the  forenoon 
he  laid  the  law,  but  in  the  afternoon  he  preached 
the  gospel;  when,  after  some  revivations  of  the 
old  distaste  concerning  York  House,  he  moet 
nobly  opened  his  heart  unto  me,  wherein  I  read 
that  which  argued  much  good  towards  yon. 
After  which  revelation,  the  book  was  again 
sealed  up,  and  must,  in  his  own  time,  only  by 
himself  be  again  manifested  unto  you.  I  have 
leave  to  remember  some  of  the  vision,  and  am 
not  forbidden  to  write  it.  He  vowed,  not  court- 
like,  but  constantly,  to  appear  your  friend  so 
much,  as,  if  his  majesty  should  abandon  the  care 
of  you,  you  should  share  his  fortune  with  him. 
He  pleased  to  tell  me,  how  much  he  had  been 
beholden  to  you ;  how  well  he  loved  yon ;  how 
unkindly  he  took  the  denial  of  your  house,  (for  bo 
he  will  needs  understand  it.)  But  the  close,  for 
all  this,  was  harmonious,  since  he  protested  he 
would  seriously  begin  to  study  your  ends,  now 
that  the  world  should  see  he  had  no  ends  on  yon. 
He  is  in  hand  with  the  work,  and  therefore  will, 
by  no  means,  accept  of  your  offer ;  though  I  can 
assure  you,  the  tender  hath  much  won  upon  hiB« 
and  mellowed  his  heart  towards  you ;  and  your 
genius  directed  you  right,  when  you  wrote  thst 
letter  of  denial  unto  the  duke.*  The  king  saw  it ; 
and  all  the  rest;  which  made  him  say  unto  the 
marquis,  you  played  an  after  game  well ;  and  diat 
now  he  had  no  reason  to  be  much  offended. 

I  have  already  talked  of  the  revelation,  and  now 
am  to  speak  in  apocalyptical  language,  which  I 
hope  you  will  rightly  comment;  whereof,  if  yen 
make  difilculty,  the  bearerf  can  help  you  with  the 
key  of  the  cipher. 

My  Lord  Falkland,  by  this  time,  hath  showed 
you  London  from  Highgate.  If  York  House 
were  gone,  the  town  were  yours ;  and  all  yonr 
straitest  shackles  cleared  off,  besides  more  com- 
fort than  the  city  air  only.  The  marquis  would 
be  exceedingly  glad  the  treasurer  had  it.  This  I 
know ;  but  this  you  must  not  know  from  me. 
Bargain  with  him  presently,  upon  as  good  condi- 
tions as  you  can  procure,  so  you  have  direct  mo- 
tion from  the  marquis  to  let  him  have  it.  Seem 
not  to  dive  into  the  secret  of  it;  though  ycu  are 
purblind  if  you  see  not  through  it.  I  have  told 
Mr.  Meautys,  how  I  would  wish  your  lordship  to 
make  an  end  of  it.    From  him,  I  beseech  ye«« 

•  or  I«enoz,of  tbe  30ih  of  Jaaaaiy,  IMl-t. 
t  Probably  Mr.  Meautyi. 
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llk«  iCv  and  inm  m&  only  Ae  adnee  to  perform 
k.  If  yoa  put  not  speedily  with  it,  yoa  may 
Mot  the  good,  whioh  is  approsching  near  yoa, 
Mid  disappointing  other  aims,  (which  most  either 
shortly  reoMfv  content,  or  nerer,)  perhaps  anew 
yifld  matter  of  disoontent,  though  you  may  be 
iadesd  as  innocent  as  before.  Make  the  treasarer 
Miare,  thai  since  the  marquis  will  by  no  means 
aeoept  of  it,  and  that  yoa  must  part  with  it,  yoa 
an  iBOfe  willing  to  pleasure  him  than  anybody 
slsa,  because  you  avs  given  to  understand  my 
loid  marquis  so  inclines ;  which  inclination,  if  the 
Masfirar  shortly  send  unto  you  about  it,  desire 
flAj  be  mors  deariy  manifested,  than  as  yet  it 
hath  been;  mnce,  as  I  remember,  none  hitherto 
hath  told  you  in  termini*  ierminantibu$j  that  the 
marquis  denres  you  should  gratify  the  treasarer. 
I  know  that  way  the  hare  runs ;  and  that  my  lord 
roavqois  longs  until  Cranfield  hath  it ;  and  so  I 
wish  too,  for  your  good,  yet  would  not  it  were 
absolutely  passed,  until  my  lord  marquis  did  send, 
or  write,  unto  yon,  to  let  him  have  it ;  for  then, 
his  so  disposing  of  it  were  but  the  next  degree 
lemored  from  the  immediate  acceptance  of  it,  and 
your  lordship  freed  from  domg  it  otherwise  than 
to  please  him,  and  to  comply  with  his  own  will 
and  way. 

I  have  no  more  to  say,  but  that  I  am,  and  ever 
Urillbe 

Your  lordship's  most  affectionate  friend 
and  humble  servant, 
E.  Sackyille. 
Endoraed, 
Received  the  nth  (f  May,  1633. 


lO  TUB  LORD  KBEPBR,  DR.  WILLIAMS,  BISHOP  OP 
LINCOLN. 

Mr  TRRT  oooD  Lord, 

I  anderstand  there  is  an  extent  prayed  against 
ne,  and  a  surety  of  mine,  by  the  executors  of  one 
Harrys,  a  goldsmith.  The  statute  is  twelve 
yeais  old,  and  falleth  to  an  executor,  or  an  execu- 
tor of  an  executor,  I  know  not  whether.  And  it 
was  sure  a  statute  collected  out  of  a  shop-debt, 
and  much  of  it  paid.  I  humbly  pray  your  lord- 
ship, according  to  justice  and  equity,  to  stay  the 
axISBt,  being  likewise  upon  a  double  penalty, 
till  I  may  better  inform  myself  touching  a  mat- 
ter so  long  past ;  and,  if  it  be  requisite,  put  in 
a  bill,  that  the  truth  of  the  account  appearing, 
such  satisfaction  may  be  made  as  shall  be  fit.  So 
Irsat 

Your  lordship's  affectionate 

to  do  you  faithful  service, 
Fr.  St.  Alban. 

MayM^lSB. 


a  subject  and  as  he  that  took  oboe  the  oath  of 
counsellor,  to  make  known  to  your  lordship  ao 
advertisement  which  came  to  mo  this  morning. 
A  gentleman,  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  whom  your 
lordship  cannot  but  imagine,  though  I  flame  him 
not,  told  me  thus  much,  that  some  English  priesta 
that  negotiated  at  Rome  to  facilitate  the  dispensa- 
tion, did  their  own  business,  (that  was  his  phrase ;) 
for  they  negotiated  with  the  p<^e  to  erect  some 
titulary  bishops  for  England,  that  might  ordain, 
and  have  other  spiritual  faculties ;  saying  withal 
most  honestly,  that  he  thought  himself  bound  to 
impart  this  to  some  counsellor,  both  as  a  loyal 
subject,  and  as  a  Catholic ;  £<yt  that  he  doubted  it 
might  be  a  cause  to  cross  the  graces  and  mercies 
wldoh  the  Catholics  now  enjoy,  if  it  be  not  pre- 
vented: and  he  asked  my  advice,  whether  he 
should  make  it  known  to  your  lordship,  or  to  my 
lord  keeper,*  when  he  came  back  to  London.  I 
commended  his  loyalty  and  discretion,  and  wished 
him  to  address  himself  to  your  lordship,  who 
might  communicate  it  with  my  lord  keeper,  if  you 
saw  cause,  and  that  he  repaired  to  your  lordship 
presently,  which  he  resolved  to  do.  Noyertheless, 
I  did  not  think  mine  own  particular  duty  acquitted, 
except  I  certified  it  also  myself,  borrowing  so 
much  of  private  friendship  in  a  cause  of  state,  as 
not  to  tell  him  I  would  do  so  much. 

endorsed, 
Jfy  letter  to  my  lord  marquis,  touching  the  busincm 
cfcetaU  advertised  hy  Mr,  Miaiihew,^ 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

Ht  TRar  OOOD  Loan, 
1  tfMNigbt  it  appoftained  to  mj  duty,  both  as 
Vol.  1II_I9 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  ST.  AtBAN. 

Mt  most  honourxd  Lord, 

I  come  in  these  to  your  lordship  with  the  voice 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  continuance  of  your  ac- 
customed noble  care  of  me  and  my  good,  which 
overtakes  me,  I  find,  whithersoever  I  go.  But 
for  the  present  itself,  (whereof  your  lordship 
writes,)  whether  or  no  it  be  better  than  that  I  was 
wont  to  bring  your  lordship,  the  end  only  can 
prove.  For  I  hare  yet  no  more  to  show  for  it  than 
good  words,  of  which  many  times  I  brought  your 
lordship  good  store.  But  because  modteefideans 
were  not  made  to  thrive  in  court,  I  mean  to  lose 
no  time  from  assailing  my  lord  marquis,  for  which 
purpose  I  am  now  hovering  about  New-hall,^ 
where  his  lordship  is  expected  (but  not  the  king) 
this  day,  or  to-morrow:  which  place,  as  your 

*  Dr.  WiUltmf,  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

t  TiM  date  of  Uiit  letter  may  be  pretty  searly  determined 
by  one  of  the  lord  keeper  to  the  Marqula  of  Buekintham, 
dated  AufUflt  33, 1033,  and  printed  in  the  CeMo.  The  poet, 
•eript  to  that  letter  la  aa  fbllowa :  *•  The  Spanish  ambasaafcr 
took  the  alarm  very  apeedily  of  the  tUulary  Roman  bishop, 
and  before  my  departure  lh>m  his  house  at  Islington,  whither 
I  went  privately  to  him,  did  write  both  to  Rome  and  Spam  to 
prevent  It.  Bot  1  am  aflraid  that  Toble  wlU  prove  bat  an 
apocryphal,  and  no  canonical,  intelllfencer,  acquainting  tiM 
state  with  this  project  for  the  Jeaolu*  rather  than  for  Jesnrs 
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lordship  adviteth,  may  not  be  ill  chosen  for  inj 
bneiness.  For*  if  his  lordship  be  not  Tery  thiek 
of  hearing,  sore  New-hall  will  be  heard  to  speak 
forme. 

And  ntfw,  my  good  lord,  if  any  tiling  make  me 
diffident,  or  indeed  almost  indifferent  how  it  snc- 
oeeds,  it  is  this ;  that  my  sole  ambition  having 
oyer  been,  and  still  is,  to  grow  op  only  onder 
your  lordship,  it  is  beeome  preposterous,  even  to 
my  natare  and  habit,  to  think  of  prospering,  or 
receiving  any  growth,  either  without  or  besides 
your  lordship.  And,  therefore,  let  me  claim  of 
your  lordship  to  do  me  this  right,  as  to  beliere 
that  which  my  heart  says,  or  rather  swears  to  me, 
namely,  that  what  addition  socTer,  by  God^s  good 
providence,  comes  at  any  time  to  my  life  or  for- 
tune, it  is,  in  my  account,  but  to  enable  me  the 
more  to  senre  your  lordship  in  both ;  at  whose 
feet  I  shall  ever  humbly  lay  down  all  that  I  hare, 
er  am,  nerer  to  rise  thence  other  than 
Your  lordship's  in  all  duty 

and  rererent  affections, 
T.  Mbautts. 

8«pCtBb«f  11,  IStt. 


TO  THE  00UNTB88  OF  BUCKINGHAM.^  MOTHER 
TO  THE  MASQUIE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

MV  YERT  RONOURABIJI  GOOD  LaDT, 

Your  ladyship's  late  favour  and  noble  usage 
towards  roe  were  such,  as  I  think  your  absence  a 
great  part  of  my  misfortunes.  And  the  more  I 
find  my  most  noble  lord,  your  son,  to  increase  in 
favour  towards  me,  the  more  out  of  my  love  to 
him,  I  wish  he  had  oAen  by  him  so  loving  and 
wise  a  mother.  For  if  my  lord  were  never  so 
wise,  as  wise  as  Solomon ;  yet,  I  find,  that  Solo- 
mon  himself,  in  the  end  of  his  Proverbs,  sets 
down  a  whole  chapter  of  advices  that  his  mother 
taught  him. 

Madam,  I  can  but  receive  your  remembrance 
with  affection,  and  use  your  name  with  honour, 
and  intend  you  my  best  service,  if  I  be  able,  ever 
resting 

Your  ladyship's  humble 

and  affectionate  servant, 

Fb.  St.  Albait. 
,  thii  tOth  of  October,  IStt. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  vkrt  oood  Lord, 

I  have  many  things  to  thank  your  lordship  for, 
since  I  had  the  happiness  to  see  you ;  that  your 
lordship,  before  your  going  out  of  town,  sent  my 

*  Mary,  daofhtor  of  Anthony  Benamont,  n  younger  eon  of 
William  Beaamont  of  Oole-Orton,  In  Lelreffterahlre.  She 
waa  thrke  married :  1,  to  8lr  George  Vllllera,  flitlier  of  tbe 
Pake  of  Bueklngbaroi  %  to  Sir  William  Rayner ;  and,  S,  to 
EIr  Thomas  Oompton,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  a  yonnger  brother 
wf  WlUlaro,  Earl  of  Northampton.  She  waa  created  Oonateee 
•r  Burktegham,  July  1,  W9i  and  died  April  19^  IWL 


memorial  to  my  lord  treasurer :  tiiat  your  lordship 
offered,  and  received,  and  presented  my  petition 
to  the  king,  and  procured  me  a  reference :  that 
your  lordship  moved  his  majesty,  and  obtained 
for  me  access  to  him,  against  his  majesty  comes 
next,  which,  in  mine  own  opinion,  is  better  than 
if  it  had  been  now,  and  will  be  a  great  comfort  to 
me,  though  I  should  die  next  day  after :  that  your 
lordship  gave  me  so  good  English  for  my  Latin 
book.  My  humble  request  is,  at  this  time,  that 
because  my  lord  treasurer  keepeth  yet  his  answer 
in  suspense,  (though  by  one  he  useth  to  me,  he 
speaketh  me  fair,)  that  your  lordship  would  nick 
it  with  a  word  :  for  if  he  do  me  good,  I  doubt  it 
may  not  be  altogether  of  his  own.  God  ever 
prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  bounden 

and  fiuthful  servant, 

Fb.  St.  Albah. 
dthofNorember.lStt. 


TO  THB  LORD  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 
Mr  MOST  HOBOUBBD  LoRD, 

Since  my  last  to  your  lordship,  I  find  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  that  my  lord  treasurer  is  not  twice  in 
one  mind,  or  Sir  Arthur  Ingram  not  twice  in  one 
tale.  For,  Sir  Arthur,  contrary  to  his  speech  but 
yesterday  with  me,  puts  himself  now,  as  it  seems, 
in  new  hopes  to  prevail  with  my  lord  treasurer  for 
your  lordship's  good  and  advantage,  by  a  proposi- 
tion sent  by  Mr.  Johnson,  for  the  altering  of  your 
patent  to  a  new  mould,  more  safe  than  the  other, 
which  he  seemed  to  dissuade,  as  I  wrote  to  your 
lordship.  I  like  my  lord  treasurer's  h^art  to  your 
lordship,  so  much  every  day  worse  than  other, 
especially  for  his  coarse  usage  of  your  lordship's 
name  in  his  last  speech,  as  that  I  cannot  imagine 
he  means  you  any  good.  And,  therefore,  good 
my  lord,  what  directions  you  shall  give  herein  to 
Sir  Arthur  Ingram,  let  them  be  as  safe  ones  as  you 
can  think  upon ;  and  that  your  lordship  surrender 
not  your  old  patent,  till  you  have  the  new  under 
seal,  lest  my  lord  keeper  should  take  toy,  and 
stop  it  there.  And  I  know  your  lordship  cannot 
forget  they  have  such  a  savage  word  among  them 
as  Jieeeing,  God  in  heaven  bless  your  lordship 
from  such  hands  and  tongues;  and  then  things 
will  mend  of  themselves. 

Your  lordship's,  in  all  humbleness, 

to  honour  and  serve  you, 
T.  Meautts. 
Thia  Bnnday  morning. 

Endoreed-«9lh  of  November,  10n. 


TO  THE  MARQUIB  OP  BUCKINOHAK. 

My  vert  oood  Lord, 

I  find  my  lord  treasurer,  after  so  many  days  and 
appointments,  and  such  certain  messigei  and  ^y 
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nitet,  dolh  bat  mean  to  coax  me,  (it  is  his  own 
wofd  of  old,)  and  to  saw  me  asunder,  and  to  do 
Jasl  nothing  upon  his  majesty^s  gracious  reference, 
■obly  proeared  bj  your  lordship  for  this  poor  rem- 
nant. M J  lord,  let  it  be  your  own  deed;  and  to 
■se  Uw  ptayers  of  the  litany,  good  Lord,  deliver 
me  from  this  senrile  dependence ;  for  I  had  rather 
beg  and  starve,  than  be  fed  at  that  door.  God 
r  prosper  your  lordship. 

Your  lordship*s  most  bounden 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  St.  Alban. 


Badorwd, 
7b  Bttdkingkmmj  iAaui  Lord  TreoMwrer  CnnfiM9 


TO  THB  MARQUI8  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

BxcBLunrr  Lord, 

I  perceive  this  day  by  Mr.  Comptroller,*  that 
1  live  continually  in  your  lordship's  remembrance 
and  noble  purposes  concerning  my  fortunes,  as 
well  for  the  comfort  of  my  estate,  as  for  counte- 
nancing me  otherwise  by  his  majesty*s  employ- 
■Mnts  and  grraees;  for  which  I  most  humbly  kiss 
your  hands,  leaving  the  times  to  your  good  lord- 
ship; which,  considering  my  age  and  wants,  I 
assure  myself  your  lordship  will  the  sooner  take 
into  your  care.  And  for  my  house  at  Gorhambury, 
1  do  infinitely  desire  your  lordship  should  have  it; 
and  howsoever  I  may  treat,  I  will  conclude  with 
none,  till  I  know  your  lordship's  farther  pleasure, 
cmiesting 

Yonr  lordship's  obliged 

and  faithful  servant, 

Fb.  St.  Albav. 

Bidibrd  BoMt,  thte  5cb  of  Feb.  l«B.t 


TO  THB  LORD  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 

Mr  VKBT  GOOD  Lord, 

1  have  received  by  thb  bearer,  the  privy  seal 
for  the  survey  of  coals,  which  I  will  lay  aside, 
until  I  shall  hear  farther  from  my  Lord  Steward,^ 
and  the  rest  of  the  lords. 

I  am  ready  to  do  as  much  as  your  lordship 
iesireth,  in  keeping  Mr.  Cotton$  off  from  the 
violence  of  those  creditors :  only  himself  is,  as 
yet,  wanting  in  some  particular  directions. 

I  heartily  thank  your  lordship  for  your  book ; 
and  all  other  symbols  of  your  love  and  affection, 

*  Bmry  Owf,  VMeovnt  Ftilktand. 

f  Two  dayt  before,  the  Marqule  of  Bockinfbam  eet  ost 
privetely  wltli  the  priaee,  for  Speln. 

I  D«ke  of  Lenox. 

I  ProbftMy  the  ivrety  of  Lord  Buon  for  the  debt  to  Harrjrt 
ftegoMMBiik,aM«tloiMd  to  Ui  kMriiMp^e  leitw  of  Itoy  18^ 


which  I  will  endeavour,  upon  all  opportcnities, 
to  deserve :  and  in  the  mean  time  do  rest 
Your  lordship's  assured  faithful 

poor  friend  and  servant, 

Jo.  Lincoln,  C.  8. 
WeetmliMter  Oollege,  tbie  Ttb  of  Feb.,  IStt. 


TO  THB  MABQUIS  OF  BUCKINOHAK. 
EXCRLLBNT  LoRD, 

Though  your  lordship's  absence*  fall  out  in  an 
ill  time  for  myself;  yet,  because  I  hope  in  God 
this  noble  adventure  will  make  your  lordship  a 
rich  i^tum  in  honour,  abroad  and  at  home,  ana 
chiefly  in  the  inestimable  treasure  of  the  love  and 
trust  of  that  thrice-excellent  prince;  I  confess  I 
akn  so  glad  of  it,  as  I  could  not  abstain  from  your 
lordship's  trouble  in  seeing  it  expressed  by  these 
few  and  hasty  lines. 

I  beseech  your  lordship,  of  your  nobleness 
vouchsafe  to  present  my  most  humble  duty  to  his 
highness,  who,  I  hope,  ere  long  will  make  me 
leave  King  Henry  Uie  Eighth,  and  set  me  on 
work  in  relation  of  his  highness's  adventures. 

I  very  humbly  kiss  your  lordship's  hands, 
resting  ever 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 

friend  and  servant. 
February  SI,  lOB. 


TO  THB  MABQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM 
EXCELLKNT  LoRD, 

Upon  the  repair  of  my  Lord  of  Rochford  unto 
your  lordship,  whom  I  have  ever  known  so  fas* 
and  true  a  friend  and  servant  unto  you ;  and  who 
knows  likewise  so  much  of  roy  mind  and  affection 
towards  your  lordship,  I  could  not  but  kiss  your 
lordship's  hands,  by  the  duty  of  these  few  lines. 

My  lord,  I  hope  in  God,  that  this  your  noble 
adventure  will  make  you  a  rich  return,  especially 
in  the  inestimable  treasure  of  the  love  and  trust  of 
that  twice-excellent  prince.  And  although,  to  a 
man  that  loves  your  lordship  so  dearly  as  I  do« 
and  knows  somewhat  of  the  world,  it  cannot  be, 
but  that  in  roy  thoughts  there  should  arise  many 
feare,  or  shadows  of  feare,  concerning  so  rare  an 
accident;  yet,  nevertheless,  I  believe  well,  that 
this  your  lordship's  absence  will  rather  be  a  glass 
unto  you,  to  show  you  many  things,  whereof  you 
may  make  use  hereafter,  than  otherwise  any  hurt 
or  hazard  to  your  fortunes ;  which  God  grant.  For 
myself,  I  am  but  a  man  desolate  till  your  return, 
and  have  taken  a  course  accordmgly.  Vouohaafe. 
of  your  nobleness,  to  remember  my  most  humble 
duty  to  his  highness.  And  so  God,  and  his  holy 
angels  guvd  you,  both  going  and  coming. 
10,  im 
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TO  8IB  FBAVOIS   GOTTIIfGTON,  SBOBBTART  TO 
THE  PRINCE. 

Good  Mr.  SECRBTARTf 

Though  I  wrote  bo  lately  unto  you,  Vy  my  Lord 
Roehford ;  yet,  upon  the  going  of  my  Lord  Vaugh- 
an,*  the  prince's  worthy  and  trusty  servant,  and 
my  approred  friend,  imd  your  so  near  ally,  I 
could  not  but  put  this  letter  into  his  band,  com- 
mending myself  and  my  fortunes  unto  you.  You 
know  the  difference  of  obliging  men  in  prosperity 
and  adversity,  as  much  as  the  sowing  upon  a 
pavement  and  upon  a  furrow  new  made.  Myself 
for  quiet,  and  the  better  to  hold  out,  am  retired  to 
Gray's  Inn:f  for  when  my  chief  friends  were 
gone  so  far  off,  it  was  time  for  me  to  go  to  a  cell. 
God  send  us  a  good  return  of  you  alL 

I  ever  rest,  &c 

My  humble  service  to  my  lord  marquis,  to 
ifhom  I  have  written  twice.  I  would  not  cloy 
him.  My  service  also  to  the  Count  Gondomar, 
Kid  Lord  of  Bristol. 

Endorsed, 
7b  Mr.  Stentary^  Sir  Franeu  CoUingUm^  Martk 

99,1633. 


to  the  kino. 
It  mat  please  tour  Majestt, 

Now  that  my  friend  is  absent,  (for  so  I  may  call 
him  still,  since  your  majesty,  when  I  waited  on 
you,  told  me,  that  fortune  made  no  difference,) 
your  majesty  remaineth  to  me  king,  and  master, 
and  friend,  and  all.  Your  beadsman  therefore 
addresseth  himself  to  your  majesty  for  a  cell  to 
retire  into.  The  particular  I  have  expressed  to 
my  very  friend,  Mr.  Secretary  Conway.  This 
help,  which  costs  your  majesty  nothingy  may 
reserve  me  to  do  your  majesty  service,  without 
oeing  chargeable  unto  you ;  for  I  will  never  deny 
but  my  desire  to  serve  your  majesty  is  of  the 
nature  of  the  heart,  that  will  be  uUimwn  morien^ 
with  me. 

God  preserve  your  majesty,  and  send  you  a 
good  return  of  the  treasure  abroad,  which  passeth 
all  Indian  fleets. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble 
and  devoted  servant, 
lUrcii  15.  i«B.  Fr.  St.  Alban. 

Endorsed, 
7b  the  king^  touching  the  Provostthip  ofEton.^ 

*  H«  WM  ton  «nd  heir  of  Walter  Vattghan*  of  Goldea 
CNow,  In  Oaermarthenihlre,  Eaq. ;  and  was  created  Lord 
Tmighui,  in  the  year  lOSO.  Tlie  Lord  St.  Alban,  after  be 
waa  delivered  from  his  coaflnement  in  the  Tower,  waa  per- 
mitted to  atajr  at  Sir  John  Vauf han't  houae,  at  Paraon'a 
Oteen,  near  Folhaoi. 

t  In  •  M8.  letter  of  Mr.  Ctamberlaln  to  Bit  Dadley  Oarle- 
ton,  dated  at  London,  March  8,  ieS»-8,  la  the  foUowinif  paa- 
ilCe :  **The  Lord  of  81.  Alban  la  in  his  old  remitter,  and 
came  to  He  in  hit  old  lodftngv  in  Oray't  Inn ;  which  la  the 
^OlllnC  of  a  propbeey  of  one  Locke, a  Aunillar  of  liia,of  the 
•ame  houie,  that  knew  him  intmt  tt  is  euU:  who,  aeeiaf  him 
fo  thence  in  pomp,  with  the  great  aeal  before  him,  aaid  to 
Jirera  of  hia  (Henda,  «m  «*all  Urn  U  lum  Mm  ktn  aguhi,*' 

t  Mr.  Thooiaa  Murray,  the  proyoat  of  that  coHege,  having 
been  cot  fi«?  Um  atone,  dted  AptO  1,  10». 


TO  MS.  SECRETARY  CONWAT. 
CrooD  Mb.  Sbcbbtaby, 

When  you  did  me  the  honour  and  favour  to 
visit  me,  you  did  not  only  in  general  term»exprssB 
your  love  unto  me,  but,  as  a  real  friend,  asked 
me  whether  I  had  any  particular  occasion,  where- 
in I  might  make  use  of  you  1  At  that  time  I  had 
none :  now  there  is  one  fallen.  It  is,  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Murray,  Provost  of  Eton,  (whom  I  love 
very  well,)  is  like  to  die.  It  were  a  pretty  cell 
for  my  fortune.  The  college  and  school,  I  do  not 
doubt,  but  I  shall  make  to  flourish.  His  majesty, 
when  I  waited  on  him,  took  notice  of  my  wants, 
and  said  to  me,  that,  as  he  was  a  king,  he  would 
have  care  of  me :  this  is  a  thing  somebody  would 
have,  and  costs  his  majesty  nothing.  I  have 
written  two  or  three  words  to  his  majesty,  which 
I  would  pray  you  to  deliver.  I  have  not  expressed 
this  particular  to  his  majesty,  but  referred  it  to 
your  relation.  My  roost  noble  friend,  the  mar- 
quis, is  now  absent.  Next  to  him  I  could  not 
think  of  a  better  address  than  to  yourself^  as  one 
likest  to  put  on  his  affection.    I  rest 

Your  honour's  very  affectionate  friend, 
Fb.  St.  Albah.* 

Gray'a  Imi,  the  89ch  of  Match,  lOtt. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM,  IN  SPAUfl 
Excblleut  Lord, 

Finding  so  trusty  a  messenger  as  Sir  John 
Epsley,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  put  these  few 
lines  into  his  hands.  I  thank  God,  that  tho8» 
shadows,  which  either  mine  own  melancholy,  or 
my  extreme  love  to  your  lordship,  did  put  into 
my  mind  concerning  this  voyage  of  the  prince  and 
your  lordship,  rather  vanish  and  diminish  than 
otherwise.  The  gross  fear  is  past  of  the  passage 
of  France.  I  think  you  had  the  ring  which  they 
write  of,  that,  when  the  seal  was  turned  to  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  made  men  go  invisible. 
Neither  do  I  hear  of  any  novelty  here  worth  the 
esteeming. 

There  is  a  general  opinion  here  that  your  l<»dr 
ship  is  like  enough  to  return,  and  go  again,  before 
the  prince  come:  which  opinion,  whether  the 
business  lead  you  to  do  so,  or  no,  doth  no  hurt ; 
for  it  keeps  men  in  awe. 

I  find,  I  thank  God,  some  glimmering  of  Af> 

*  To  thia  letter  Secretary  Conway  wrote  an  anawer,  ac- 
qnainting  the  Lord  Vlacount  St.  Alban,  that  the  king  eoald 
not  yalue  hia  lordship  ao  little,  or  conceive  that  he  Ihnllod 
hia  desires  ao  low ;  In  which,  however,  he  ahonid  have  haM 
fratlHed,  had  not  the  kinf  been  enceged,  by  the  Marqnla  of 
Buckioffaaro,  for  Sir  William  Becher,  hia  agent  in  France.— 
See  jSecMMU  cf  the  Lift  qf  Lord  Baemh  p.  »,  prefixed  to  tte 
edition  of  bis  LeUert^  JWraurtrt,  &c.,  by  Robert  Stephens,  Eaq. 
The  Dake  of  Buckingham  hiflMolf,  likewise,  after  hia  ratam 
Iffom  Spain,  in  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Visooant  SL  Alban,  dMed 
at  Hincbinbrook,  October  S7, 1883,  expresses  his  concern  that 
he  could  do  bis  lordship  no  service  In  that  affair,  **  hevtag 
engaged  myself,'*  saya  he,  *'to  Sir  WUllam  Becher,  hefcr* 
my  foliig  Into  Spalai  ao  that  I  cslbmI  it—  nyseM^  aalMi 
there  were  ommib  to  give  hin  aatkfbcUoa.*' 
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king's  tKWom^  whien  your  loid«Siip*«  Boble  work 
of  my  aceess,  no  doubt,  did  chiefly  eherisku  I  am 
mmA  bowsd  to  Mr.  Secretary  Conway.  It  is 
wholly  lor  yoor  lordship's  sake,  for  I  had  no 
aequaintmioe  with  him  in  the  world.  By  that  I 
see  ef  litm,  he  is  a  man  fit  to  senre  a  grreat  kingr, 
and  fit  to  be  a  friend  and  senrant  to  yoor  lordship. 
Good  my  lord,  write  two  or  three  words  to  him, 
both  of  thanks,  and  a  general  recommendation  of 
ne  ante  him. 

Voncbaafe,  of  yo«r  nobleness,  to  present  my 
most  hnmble  duty  to  his  highness.  We  hear  he 
is  fresh  in  his  person,  and  becomes  this  brave 
Joomey  in  all  things.  God  provide  aU  things  for 
the  best 

I  ever  rest,  &c. 

Eadonetf-Mareh  ao,  lOtt. 


TO  MR.  SECRETARY  CONWAT. 

Goon  Mb.  Sbcbbtart, 

I  am  mnch  comforted  by  yonr  last  letter, 
wherein  I  find  that  his  majesty,  of  his  mere  grace 
and  goodness,  vouchsafeth  to  have  a  care  of  me, 
a  man  oot  of  sight,  out  of  use ;  but  yet  his,  as  the 
Scripture  aaith,  God  knows  those  that  are  his. 
In  particular,  I  am  very  much  bound  to  his  ma- 
jesty (and  I  pray  you,  sir,  thank  his  majesty  most 
Jmmbly  fior  it)  that,  notwithstanding  the  former 
designment  of  Sir  William  Becher,*  his  majesty 
(as  yon  write)  is  not  out  of  hope,  in  due  time,  to 
accommodate  me  of  this  cell,  and  to  satisfy  him 
otherwise.  Biany  conditions,  no  doubt,  may  be 
•s  contenting  to  that  gentleman,  and  his  years 
jMy  expect  them.  But  there  will  hardly  fall, 
e^»ecially  in  the  spent  hourglass  of  my  life,  any 
tning  so  fit  for  me,  being  a  retreat  to  a  place  of 
■tody  so  near  London,  and  where  (if  I  sell  my 
house  at  Goriiambury,  as  I  purpose  to  do,  to  put 
myself  in  some  convenient  plenty)  I  may  be 
accommodated  of  a  dwelling  for  sunmier  time. 
And,  therefore,  good  Mr.  Secretary,  further  this 
bis  roiyesty's  good  intention,  by  all  means,  if  the 
place  faU. 

For  yourself,  you  have  obliged  me  much.  I 
will  endeavour  to  deserve  it :  at  least  your  noble- 
ness is  never  lost ;  and  my  noble  friend,  the  mar- 
quis, I  know,  will  thank  you  for  it. 

*  0ir  WIUmh  had  Mt,  however,  thit  port,  ImC,  in  Men  of 
It,  the  promiM  of  two  tboannd  Ive  huadrad  pounds, 
■poa  tiM  fliU  of  tke  dm  of  the  «iz  clerks'  places,  and  was 
psTMHted  to  keep  Ms  clerkship  of  the  eoanell.— JfS.  LetUr  tf 
Mr.  CIsialiiWii  t»  tir  Dudi0f  CarftfM,  dstsd  M  LMdra, 
JWp  li,  KM.  The  provoeuhip  was  given  to  Sir  Henry 
Votton,  who  was  instituted  into  it  the  S0th  of  that  month, 
havlnf  purchased  It  by  a  surrender  of  a  grant  of  the  reversion 
<«f  the  mastefship  of  the  rolls,  and  of  aaefther  oAoe,  which 
was  St  to  he  turned  into  present  money,  which  he  then,  and 
■lltrwards,  much  wanted :  [I^«  cfkhm  if  Mr.  Amac  frUtou :] 
Ar,  when  he  went  to  the  election  at  Eton,  soon  alter  his 
betaff  msde  provost,  he  was  so  ill  provided,  that  the  fellows 
of  the  college  were  obliged  to  Aimlsh  his  bare  walls,  and 
^halevui  idsu  waa  wmling.— JW.  IsHir  nf  Mr.  CkamUHaiu, 
Av.T.lQSl 


I  was  looking  of  some  shsfi  papers  of  mine 
touching  usury,*  to  grind  the  leeth  of  it,  apd  yet 
make  it  grind  to  his  majesty*s  mill  in  good  sort, 
without  discontentment  or  perturbation.  If  you 
think  good,  I  will  send  it  to  his  majesty,  as  the 
fruit  of  my  leisure.  But  yet,  I  would  not  have 
it  come  firom  me,  not  for  any  tenderness  in  the 
thing,  but  because  I  know,  in  com  is  of  princes, 
it  is  usual,  nonretj  ud  dUplieet  auoior,  God  keep 
your  honour,  dec 

Endorsed, 
7b  Mr,  Ssereimrif  Gmway^  UmMmft  IhevirmmMp 

(f  EUmj  March  31,  1623. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BRISTOL,  AMBASSADOR   IN 
SPAIN. 

Mr  TEST  CK>OD  LORDI, 

Though  I  have  written  to  your  lordship  htely, 
yet  I  could  not  omit  to  put  a  letter  into  so  good  a 
hand  as  Mr.  Matthew's,  being  one  that  hath  often 
made  known  unto  me  how  much  I  am  beholden 
to  your  lordship ;  and  knoweth,  likewise,  in  what 
estimation  I  have  ever  had  your  lordship,  not  ac- 
cording to  your  fortunes,  but  according  to  your 
inward  value.  Therefore,  not  to  hold  your  lord- 
ship in  this  time  of  so  great  business,  and  where 
I  have  so  good  a  mean  as  Mr.  Matthew,  who,  if 
there  be  any  thing  that  concerns  my  fortune, 
can  better  express  it  than  myself,  I  humbly  com- 
mend myself,  and  my  service  to  your  lordship, 
resting,  &c. 


TO   SIR    FRANCIS  OOTTINGTON,  BECRETART  TO 
THE  PRINCE. 

Good  Ma.  Sbcrbtart, 

Though  I  think  I  have  cloyed  you  with  letters, 
yet,  had  I  written  a  thousand  before,  I  must  add 
one  more  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Matthew,  being  as 
true  a  friend  as  any  you  or  I  have ;  and  one  ^at 
made  me  so  happy,  as  to  have  the  assurance  of 
our  friendship ;  which,  if  there  he  any  stirring  for 
my  good,  I  pray  practise  in  so  good  a  conjunction 
as  his.    I  ever  lest,  &c. 


TO  MR.  TOBIE  MATTHEW. 

Good  Ma.  Matthbw^ 

Because  Mr.  Clarke  is  the  first  that  hath  been 
sent  since  your  departure,  who  gave  me  also  the 
comfortable  news,  that  he  met  you  well,  I  could 
not  but  visit  you  with  my  letters,  who  have  so 
ofVen  visited  me  with  your  kind  conferences. 

My  health,  I  thank  God,  is  better  than  when 
yon  left  me;  and,  to  my  thinking,  better  than  be- 

•  In  his  works  is  published,  Jl  Drmm^ht  0fmmJaet  ugaimU 
em  — «r<— «  (KUft  rf  Qdm  to  drfjeir^iy  nf  CisisMdMii  tanasd 
itf  JMrasp. 
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fi>ie  my  list  sickiiess.    This  b  all  I  need  to  write 
of  myself  to  sach  a  friend. 

We  hope  well,  and  it  is  generally  rather  spoken 
than  belieTod,  that  bis  highness  will  retam  rery 
speedily.  But  they  be  not  the  best  pieces  in 
painting  that  are  dashed  out  in  haste.  I  hope,  if 
any  thing  want  in  the  speed  of  time,  it  will  be 
eompensed  in  the  fruit  of  time,  that  all  may  sort 
to  the  besu 

I  have  written  a  few  words,  of  duty  and  respect 
only,  to  my  lord  marquis,  and  Mr.  Secretary.  I 
pray  you  kiss  the  Count  of  Gondomar's  hand. 
God  keep  you. 

Your  most  affectionate  and 

assured  friend. 
Fa.  St.  Alban. 


TO  THB  DUKB  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
EXCBLLBNT  LoRD, 

I  write  now  only  to  congratulate  with  your 
grace  your  new  honour  ;*  which,  because  I  reckon 
to  be  no  great  matter  to  your  fortune,  (though  you 
are  the  first  English  duke  that  hath  been  created 
since  I  was  bom,)  my  compliment  shall  be  the 
shorter.  So,  haying  turned  almost  my  hopes  of 
your  grace^s  return  by  July,  into  wishes,  and  not 
to  them  neither,  if  it  shoidd  be  any  hazard  to 
your  health,  I  rest,  &c. 

Vouchsafe,  of  your  nobleness,  to  present  my 
most  humble  duty  to  his  highness.  Summer  is 
a  thirsty  time;  and  sure  I  am,  I  shall  infinitely 
thirst  to  see  his  highnesses  and  your  grace's 
fetum. 


DUKB  OF  BUCKINGHAM  TO  THB  LORD  VISCOUNT 
8T.  ALBAN. 

Mt  good  Lord, 

I  hsTs  receiTcd  your  hearty  congratulation  for 
the  great  honour,  and  gracious  favour  which  his 
majesty  hath  done  me :  and  I  do  well  believe,  that 
no  man  is  more  glad  of  it  than  yourself. 

Tobie  Matthew  is  here;  but  what  with  the 
journey,  and  what  with  the  affliction  he  endures, 
to  find,  as  he  says,  that  reason  prevails  nothing 
with  these  people,  he  is  grown  extreme  lean,  and 
looks  as  sharp  as  an  eyas.!  Only,  he  comforts 
himself  with  a  conceit,  that  he  is  now  gotten  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water,  where  the  same  reason 
that  is  valuable  in  other  parts  of  the  worid,  is  of 
no  validity  here ;  but  rather  something  else,  which 
yet  he  hath  not  found  out 

I  have  let  his  highness  see  the  good  expressions 
of  your  lordship's  care,  and  faithful  affection  to 


•  The  titl*  of  4«l»,  oomerrad  OB  lita  May,  16tt. 
1 A  yowif  hawk,  jMt  takea  ott  oTilM  BMC 


his  person ;  and  shall  ever  be  ready  to  do  yon.  In 
all  Uiings,  the  best  service  that  I  can. 

So,  willing  your  lordship  much  happiness,  I 
vest  Your  lordship's  faithful  friend, 

and  humble  servant, 
G.  BocxuroHAM. 
Madrid,  this  90th  of 
May,  lOQ,  «f.  otc 


TO  THB  DUKB  OF  BUCKINGHAM,  IN  SPAIN.* 

ExcxLLxivT  Lord, 

I  humbly  thank  your  grace  for  your  letter  of 
the  29th  of  May ;  and  that  your  grace  doth  believe 
that  no  man  is  gladder  of  the  increase  of  your 
honour  and  fortune  than  I  am ;  as,  on  the  other 
part,  no  man  should  be  more  sorry,  if  it  should 
in  the  least  degree  decline,  nor  more  careful,  if  it 
should  so  much  as  labour.  But,  of  the  first,  I 
speak  as  of  a  thing  that  is :  but,  for  the  two  latter, 
it  is  but  a  case  put,  which  I  hope  I  shall  never 
see.  And,  to  be  plain  with  your  grace,  I  am  not 
a  little  comforted  to  observe,  that,  although  in 
common  sense  and  experience  a  man  would  have 
doubted  that  some  things  might  have  sorted  to 
your  prejudice ;  yet,  in  piurticulars  we  find  nothing 
of  it.  For,  a  man  might  reasonably  have  feared 
that  absence  and  discontinuance  might  have  les- 
sened his  majesty's  favour ;  no  such  thing  has 
followed.  So,  likewise,  that  any  that  might  not 
wish  you  well,  should  have  been  bolder  with  yon. 
But  all  is  continued  in  good  compass.  Again, 
who  might  not  have  feared,  that  your  grace  being 
there  to  manage,  in  great  part,  the  most  important 
business  of  Europe,  so  far  from  the  king,  and  not 
strengthened  with  advice  there,  except  that  of  the 
prince  himself,  and  thus  to  deal  with  so  politic  a 
state  as  Spain,  you  should  be  able  to  go  throngh 
as  you  do  t  and  yet  nothing,  as  we  hear,  but  for 
your  honour,  and  that  yon  do  your  part  Surely, 
my  lord,  though  your  virtues  be  great,  yet  these 
things  could  not  be,  but  that  the  blessing  of  God, 
which  is  over  the  king  and  the  prince,  doth  like- 
wise descend  upon  you  as  a  faithful  servant;  and 
you  are  the  more  to  be  thankful  to  God  for  it. 

I  humbly  thank  your  grace,  that  yon  make  me 
live  in  his  highness's  remembrance,  whom  I  shall 
ever  bear  a  heart  to  honour  and  serve.  And  I 
mudli  joy  to  hear  of  the  great  and  fair  reputation 
which  at  all  hands  are  given  him. 

For  Mr.  Matthew,  I  hope  by  this  time  he  hath 
gathered  up  his  crumbs ;  which  importeth  much, 
I  assure  your  grace,  if  his  cure  must  be,  either  by 
finding  better  reason  on  that  side  the  line,  or  by 
discovering  what  is  the  motion,  that  moveth  the 
wheels,  that,  if  reason  do  not,  we  must  all  pray 
for  his  being  in  good  point.    But,  in  truth,  my 


*  Tht  Dolw  of  Bockin^m  woat  to  Spain,  Fohpwy. 
ien,aBd  fManod  te  Seplenhtr. 
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lofd,  I  am  glad  he  it  there ;  for  1  know  his  yirtaes, 
umI  particularly  his  deyotion  to  yonr  lordship. 

God  retom  his  highness,  and  your  grace,  unto 
OS  safe  and  sound,  and  according  to  yonr  hearths 
desires. 


TO  MR.  TOBIE  MATTHKW. 

Good  Ma.  Matthbw, 

I  have  roceiyed  your  tetter  of  the  10th  of  June,* 
and  am  exceeding  glad  to  hear  you  are  in  so  good 
health.  For  that  which  may  concern  myself,  1 
neither  doubt  of  your  judgment  in  chooeing  the 
fittest  time,  nor  of  your  affection  in  taking  the 
first  time  you  shall  find  fit.  For  the  public  busi- 
ness, I  will  not  turn  my  hopes  into  wishes  yet, 
sinee  you  write  as  you  do ;  and  I  am  Tery  glad 
you  are  there,  and,  as  I  guess,  you  went  in  good 
lime  to  his  lordship. 

For  your  action  of  the  case,  it  will  fall  to  the 
ground;  for  I  haye  not  heard  from  the  duke,  nei- 
ther by  letter,  nor  message,  at  this  time. 

God  keep  you.    I  rest  always 

Yoor  most  affectionate  and  faithful  senrant. 
Fa.  St.  Alban. 

Omj't  bs,  ITlh  of  Jane,  1013. 

I  do  bear,  from  Sir  Robert  Ker  and  others,  how 
moofa  beholden  I  am  to  yon. 


TO  MB.  TOBIB  MATTHEW. 

Goon  Ma.  Matthvw, 

I  thank  yon  for  your  letter  of  the  36th  of  June, 
and  commend  myself  unto  your  friendship,  know- 
ing yoor  word  is  good  assurance,  and  thinking  I 
cannot  wish  myself  a  better  wish,  than  that  your 
power  may  grow  to  your  will. 

Since  you  say  the  prince  hath  not  forgot  his 
commandment,  touching  my  history  of  Henry 
VUI.,  I  may  not  forget  my  duty.  But  I  find  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  who  poured  forth  what  he  had,  in 
my  other  work,  somewhat  dainty  of  his  materials 
in  this. 

It  is  true,  my  laboors  are  now  most  set  to  haye 
those  works,  which  I  had  formerly  published,  as 
thai  of  Jdvaneement  cf  Learnings  that  of  Henry 
F//.,  that  of  the  £iaay«,  being  retractate,  and  made 
moie  perfect,  well  translated  into  Latin  by  the 
help  of  some  good  pens,  which  forsake  me  not. 
For  these  modem  languages  will,  at  one  time  or 
other,  play  the  bankrupts  with  books ;  and  since 
I  have  lost  much  time  with  this  age,  I  would  be 
glad,  as  God  shall  give  me  leaye,  to  recover  it 
with  posterity. 

For  the  essay  of  friendship,  while  I  took  yoor 
speech  of  it  for  a  cursory  request,  I  took  my  pro- 

•  M.  t. 


mise  for  a  compliment    But  since  you  uall  for  it, 
I  shall  perform  iu* 

I  am  much  beholden  to  Mr.  Gage  for  many 
expressions  of  his  love  to  me;  and  his  company, 
in  itself  very  acceptable,  is  the  more  pleasing  lo 
me,  because  it  retaineth  the  memory  of  yourself. 

This  letter  of  yours,  of  the  S6th,  lay  not  so 
long  by  yon,  but  it  hath  been  as  speedily  answered 
by  me,  so  as  with  Sir  Francis  Cottington  I  have 
had  no  speech  since  the  receipt  of  it.  Your  for^ 
mer  letters,  which  I  received  from  Mr.  Griesley, 
I  had  answered  before,  and  put  my  letter  into  a 
good  hand. 

For  the  great  business,  God  conduct  it  well. 
Mine  own  fortune  hath  taught  me  expectation. 

God  keep  you. 

BndorMd, 
IhMr.  MaUheWf  into  Spain 


TO  MR.  TOBIE  MATTHEW. 

Goon  Ma.  Matthbw, 

I  have  received  your  letter,  sent  by  my  Lord  of 
Andover;  and,  as  I  acknowledged  your  care,  so  I 
cannot  fit  it  with  any  thing,  that  I  can  think  on 
for  myself;  for,  since  Gondcmar,  who  was  my 
voluntary  friend,  is  in  no  credit,  neither  with  the 
prince,  nor  with  the  duke,  I  do  not  see  what  may 
be  done  for  me  there ;  except  that  which  Gon- 
domar  hath  lost  you  have  found;  and  then  I  am 
sure  my  case  is  amended:  so  as,  with  a  great 
deal  of  confidence,  I  commend  myself  to  yoo, 
hoping,  that  you  will  do  what  in  you  lieth,  to 
prepare  the  prince  and  duke  lo  think  of  me,  upon 
their  return.  And  if  you  have  any  relation  to  the 
infanta,  I  doubt  not  but  it  shall  be  also  to  my 
use.    God  keep  you. 

Your  most  aiSectionate  and  assured  friend,  ete. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

ExcxLLiifT  Lord, 

Though  I  have  formerly  given  your  grace  thanks 
for  your  last  letter,  yet  being  much  refreshed  to 
hear  things  go  so  well,  whereby  we  hope  to  see 
you  here  shortly,  your  errand  done,  and  the  prinee 
within  the  vail,  I  could  not  contain,  but  congratu- 
late with  your  lordship,  seeing  good  fortune,  that 
is  God^s  bleesing,  still  follow  you.  I  hope  I  have 
still  place  in  your  love  and  favour ;  which  if  I  have, 
for  other  place,  it  shall  not  trouble  me.  I  ever  rest 

Your  grace^s  most  obliged  and  faithful  servant 
JolytljlOSL 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

ExoxLLBRT  Lord, 

Upon  Mr.  Clarke's  despatch,  in  troth  I  was  ill 
in  health,  as  he  might  partly  perceive.    Ther»- 

•  Anont  hit  KM«f«,  paMUlMd  to  4u»,*«d  dmUeaM  lo  Ik* 
Daks  ot  DseklaglMa.  li  om  apM  FrimitMif. 
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font  I  wrote  to  my  trae  friend,  aod  yoar  grace's 
devoted  eenraDt,  Mr.  Matthew,  to  excuse  me  to 
your  grace  for  not  writing.  Since,  I  thank  God, 
)  am  pretty  well  recovered ;  for  I  have  lain  at  two 
wards,  one  against  my  disease,  tiie  other  against 
My  physicians,  who  are  strange  creatores. 

My  lord,  it  rejoiceth  me  much,  that  I  nnder- 
«tand  from  Mr.  Matthew,  that  I  live  in  yoor 
grace's  remembrance;  and  that  I  shall  be  the 
first  man  that  yoa  will  think  on  open  your  return : 
which,  if  your  grace  perform,  I  hope  God  Al- 
mighty, who  hath  hitherto  extraordinarily  blessed 
you  in  this  rocky  business,  will  bless  you  the 
more  for  my  sake.  For  I  have  had  extraordinary 
tokens  of  his  divine  favour  towards  me,  both  in 
sickness  and  in  health,  prosperity  and  adversity. 

Vouchsafe  to  present  my  most  humble  duty  to 
his  highness,  whose  happy  arrival  will  be  a 
bright  morning  to  all. 

I  ever  rest 

Your  gnce's  most  obliged 

and  faithful  servant, 

Fb.  St.  AuAif. 

Oimy't  lnB,  Avgiut  t9, 1(83. 


TO  MB  TOBIB  MikTTHEW. 

Good  Mr.  Matthew, 

I  have  gotten  a  little  health ;  I  praise  God  for 
it.  I  have  therefore  now  written  to  his  grace, 
that  I  formerly,  upon  Mr.  Clarke's  despatdi, 
desined  you  to  excuse  me  for  not  writing,  and 
taken  knowledge,  that  I  have  understood  from 
you,  that  I  live  in  his  grace's  remembrance ;  and 
that  I  shall  be  his  first  man  that  he  will  have  care 
of  upon  his  return.  And  although  your  absence 
be  to  me  as  uncomfortable  to  my  mind,  as  God 
may  make  it  helpful  to  my  fortunes ;  yet,  it  is 
somewhat  supplied  by  the  love,  freedom,  and 
often  visitations  of  Mr.  Gage ;  so  as,  when  I  have 
him,  I  think  I  want  you  not  altogether.  God 
kaepyoo. 

Your  most  afieotionats 

and  much  obliged  friend,  ice 


1CIKUTE8  OF  A  LETTBB  TO  THB  DUKE  OF  BUCS^ 
IMOHAM. 

That  I  am  exceeding  glad  his  grace  is  come 
home  with  so  fair  a  reputation  of  a  sound  Pro- 
testant, and  so  constant  for  the  king'a  honour  a 
errend. 

His  grrace  is  now  to  consider,  that  his  reputa. 
tiun  will  vanish  like  a  dream,  except  now,  upon 
his  return,  he  do  some  remarkable  act  to  fix  it, 
and  bind  it  in. 

They  have  a  good  wise  jHroverb  in  the  country 
whence  he  cometh«  taken,  I  think  from  a  gentle- 
woman's sampler,  ^t  en  no  db  nndb,  jrierdo 


pwnioy  **he  that  tieth  not  a  knot  upon  his  thread, 
loseth  his  stitch." 

Any  particular,  I  that  live  in  darkness,  cannot 
propound.  Let  his  grace,  who  seeth  clear,  make 
his  choice :  but  let  some  such  thing  be  done,  and 
tlien  this  reputation  will  stick  by  him ;  and  his 
grace  may  afterwards  be  at  the  better  liberty  to 
take  and  leave  off  the  future  occasions  that  shall 
present. 


TO  THE  KING. 
It  mat  PLEASI  TOUS  most  SXCSLLBHT  MAJKtTTf 

I  send,  in  all  humbleness,  to  your  majesty,  this 
poor  fruits  of  my  leisure.  This  book*  was  thf 
firat  thing  that  over  I  presented  to  your  majesty  tf 
and  it  may  be  will  be  last.  For  I  had  thought  i 
should  have  posthuma  prokM,  But  God  hath 
otherwise  disposed  for  a  while.  It  is  a  transit* 
tion,  but  almost  enlarged  to  a  new  work.  I  had 
good  helps  for  the  language.  I  have  been  also 
mine  own  index  esepwgqioriut^  that  it  may  b« 
read  in  all  places.  For  since  my  end  of  putting 
it  into  Latin  was  to  have  it  read  everywhere,  it 
had  been  an  absurd  contradiction  to  free  it  in  the 
language,  and  to  pen  it  up  in  the  matter.  Your 
majesty  will  vouchsafe  graciously  to  receive  these 
poor  sacrifices  of  him  that  shall  ever  desire  to  do 
you  honour  while  he  breathes,  and  fulfillelh  the 
rest  in  prayere. 

Your  majesty's  true  beadsman 

and  most  humble  servant,  dec. 

Tbfloff  duclo9  con  pan  ton  buentut  iiaque  dd  vmha 
Mine$ta8  obolum  BeUUario, 


TO  THB  PBINCB. 

It  mat  PLaASx  tour  xxcxllbnt  HieRNKSS, 

I  send  your  highness,  in  all  humbleness,  my 
book  of  Advancement  cf  Learnings  translated  into 
Latin,  but  so  enlarged,  as  it  may  go  for  a  new 
work.  It  is  a  book,  I  think,  will  live,  and  be  m 
citizen  of  the  world,  as  English  books  are  not. 
For  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  deal  truly  with  yo«r 
highness,  I  did  so  despair  of  my  health  this  tnm- 
mer,  as  I  was  glad  to  choose  some  such  woik,  as 
I  might  compass  within  days ;  so  fn  was  I  firom 
entering  into  a  woik  of  length.  Your  highnesses 
return  hath  been  my  restorative.  When  I  sball 
wait  upon  your  highness,  I  shall  give  yon  a 
farther  account.  So,  I  most  humbly  kiss  your 
highness's  hands,  resting 

Yoor  highness's  most  devoted  servant. 

•  De  Anfmnm»  SeUntianmt  printed  at  London,  101^  to 
M.  Tbo  pr«Mnt  to  Ktoff  imam  I.  !•  In  41m  royal  Ittfatjr  tai 
ibe  Brilish  MuMUflp. 

t  Tic  two  book*  of  Sir  Frmndo  Baeon  of  iko  Pr^eiomcf  mid 
Advaneemsnt  of  Learning,  X^MMcnd  Buman :  printed  tt  L4NI 
don,  1009,  In  4to. 
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I  woidd  (B8  I  wrote  to  the  duke  in  Spain)  I 
could  do  your  higfaness's  journey  toy  honour 
wiUi  my  pen*  It  bcfan  like  a  fable  of  the  poets ; 
bm  ii  desenreth  all  in  a  pieoe  a  worthy  narration. 


TO  THB  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
EXCKLLBMT  LoRDy 

I  desire  in  this,  whieh  I  now  presume  to  write 
to  your  gracst  to  be  understood,  that  my  bow  oar- 
li^  not  so  high,  as  to  aim  to  advise  touching 
any  of  the  great  affairs  now  on  foot,  and  so  to  pass 
it  to  his  majesty  through  your  hands ;  though  it 
be  true,  that  my  good  affection  towards  his  ma- 
Jasty  and  the  prince  and  the  public  is  that  which 
will  last  die  in  me ;  and  though  I  think  also  his 
majesty  would  take  it  but  well,  if,  having  been 
that  man  I  have  been,  my  honest  and  loyal  mind 
•honld  sometimes  feed  upon  those  thoughts.  But 
my  level  is  no  farther,  but  to  do  the  part  of  a  true 
friend  in  advising  yourself  for  your  own  greatness 
and  safety ;  although,  even  in  this  also,  I  assure 
myself  I  perform  a  good  duty  to  the  public  ser- 
vice, unto  which  I  reckon  your  standing  and  power 
to  be  a  firm  and  sound  pillar  of  support. 

First,  therefore,  my  lord^  call  to  mind  oft,  and 
consider  duly,  how  infinitely  your  grace  is  bound 
to  God  in  this  one  point,  which  I  find  to  be  a 
most  rare  piece,  and  wherein,  either  of  ancient  or 
late  times,  there  are  few  examples ;  that  is,  that 
you  are  beloved  so  dearly,  both  by  the  king  and 
the  prince.  Yon  are  not  as  a  Lerma,  or  an 
Olivaies,  and  many  others  the  like,  who  have 
insiiMiated  themselves  into  the  favours  of  young 
piinoes,  during  the  kings',  their  fathers,  time, 
against  the  bent  and  inclination  of  the  kings :  but, 
aoBtrariwise,  the  king  himself  hath  knit  the  knot 
ef  trust  and  fiivoor  between  the  prince  and  your 
gnee,  whetetn  you  are  not  so  much  to  take  com- 
ftrt  in  that  you  may  seem  to  have  two  lives  in 
yoiir  ewn  greatness,  as  in  this,  that  hereby  yon 
aie  enabled  to  be  a  noble  instrument  for  the  ser- 
viee,  eootentment,  and  heart's  ease,  both  of  father 
aod  son.  For  where  there  is  so  loving  and  indul- 
gSBl  a  father,  and  so  respective  and  obedient  a 
ami,  and  a  iaithial  and  woithy  servant,  interested 
im  :boCh  their  favours  upon  all  occasions,  it  cannot 
be  hat  a  eomfintable  house.  This  point  your 
graee  is  principally  to  acknowledge  and  cherish. 

Nest,  that,  which  I  should  have  placed  first, 
save  that  the  laying  open  of  God's  benefits  is  a 
good  preparation  to  religion  and  godliness,  your 
graee  is  to  msintain  yourself  firm  and  constant 
inlhe  way  you  have  begun;  which  is,  in  being 
and  showing  yourself  to  be  a  true  and  sound  Pro- 
testant. This  is  your  soul's  health.  This  is 
thai  yoa  owe  lo  God  above,  for  his  singular 
favours:  and  this  is  that  which  hath  brought 
yen  Into  the  good  opinion  and  good  will  of  the 
lealm  in  general.    So  that,  as  your  case  differeth 
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(as  I  said)  from  the  case  of  other  favourites,  in 
that  you  have  both  king  and  prince ;  so  in  this, 
that  you  have  also  now  the  hearts  of  the  best 
subjects,  (for  I  do  not  love  the  word  people,) 
your  case  differeth  from  your  own,  as  it  stood 
before.  And  because  I  would  have  your  reputa- 
tion in  this  point  complete,  let  me  advise  you, 
that  the  name  of  Puritans  in  a  Papist's  mouth,  do 
not  make  you  to  withdraw  your  favour  from  such 
as  are  honest  and  religious  men ;  so  that  they  be 
not  so  turbulent  ani  factious  spirits,  or  adverse 
to  the  government  of  the  church,  though  they  be 
traduced  by  that  name.  For  of  this  kind  is  the 
greatest  part  of  the  body  of  the  subjects ;  and, 
besides,  (which  is  not  to  be  forgotten,)  it  is 
safest  for  the  king  and  his  service,  that  such  men 
have  their  dependence  upon  your  grace,  who  are 
entirely  the  king's,  rather  than  upon  any  other 
subject. 

For  the  Papists,  it  is  not  unknown  to  ytmr 
grace,  that  you  are  not,  at  this  time,  much  in 
their  books.  But  be  you  like  yourself;  and  far 
be  it  from  you,  under  a  king  and  prince  of  that 
demenoy,  to  be  inclined  to  rigour  or  persecution. 

But  three  things  must  be  looked  onto :  the  first, 
that  they  be  suppressed  In  any  insolency,  which 
may  tend  either  to  disquiet  the  civil  estate,  or 
scandalise  our  church  in  fact,  for,  otherwise,  all 
their  doctrine  doth  it  in  opinion.  The  second,  that 
there  be  an  end,  or  limit,  of  those  graces  which 
shall  be  thought  fit  for  them,  and  that  there  be 
not  every  day  new  demands  hearkened  to.  The 
third,  that  lor  those  oases  and  graces,  which  they 
have  received,  or  shall  receive  of  the  state,  the 
thanks  go  the  right  way ;  that  is,  to  the  king  and 
prince,  and  not  to  any  foreigner.  For  this  is 
certain,  that  if  they  acknowledge  them  from  the 
state,  they  may  perhaps  sit  down  when  they  are 
well.  But  if  they  have  a  dependence  upon 
a  foreigner,  there  will  be  no  end  of  their  growing 
desires  and  hopes.  And  in  this  point  also,  your 
lordship's  wisdom  and  moderation  may  do  much 
good. 

For  the  match  with  Spain,  it  is  too  great  and 
dark  a  business  for  me  to  judge  of.  But  as  it  hatii 
relation  to  oonoem  yourself,  I  will,  as  in  the  rest, 
deal  freely  with  your  grace. 

My  lord,  you  owe,  in  this  matter,  two  debts  to 
the  king;  the  one,  that,  if  in  your  conscience  and 
judgment  yon  be  persuaded  it  be  dangerous  and 
prejudicial  to  him  and  his  kingdoms,  yon  deliver 
your  soul,  and  in  the  freedom  of  a  faithful  coun- 
sellor, joined  with  the  humbleness  of  a  dutiful 
servant,  you  declare  yourself  accordingly,  and 
show  your  reasons.  The  o#ier,  that  if  the  king 
in  his  high  judgment,  or  the  prince  in  his  settled 
affection,  be  resolved  to  have  it  go  on ;  that  then 
yoa  move  in  their  orb,  as  far  as  they  shaH  lay  it 
upon  you.  But,  meanwhile,  let  me  tell  yant 
grace,  that  I  am  net  of  the  general  opinion 
abroad,  that  the  match  must  break,  cr  else  my 
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LoTd  of  Backingfaam^s  fortone  matt  break.  I 
am  of  another  opinion;  and  yet  perhaps  it  will 
be  bard  to  make  you  believe  it,  beoaase  both 
sides  will  persuade  yon  to  the  contrary.  For 
they,  that  would  not  hare  it  go  on,  will  work 
upon  that  conceit,  to  make  yon  oppose  it  more 
strongly.  They  that  would  have  it  go  on,  will 
do  the  same,  to  make  yon  take  up  betimes,  and 
come  about.  But  I  having  good  affiance  in  your 
grace's  judgment,  will  tell  yon  my  reasons,  why 
i  thus  think,  and  so  leave  it.  If  the  match 
should  go  on,  and  put  case  against  yonr  counsel 
and  opinion;  doth  any  man  think  that  so  pro- 
found a  king,  and  so  well  seen  in  the  science  of 
reigning,  and  so  understanding  a  prince,  will 
ever  suffer  the  whole  sway  of  affairs  and  great- 
ness to  go  that  way  1  And  if  not,  who  should  be 
a  fitter  person  to  keep  the  balance  even  than  your 
grace,  whom  the  king  and  prince  know  to  be  so 
entirely  their  own,  and  have  found  so  nobly 
independent  upon  any  other  1  Surely  my  opinion 
is,  you  are  likely  to  be  greater  by  counterpoise 
against  the  Spanish  dependence,  than  you  will  by 
concurrence.  And,  therefore,  in  God's  name,  do 
your  duty  faithfully  and  wisely;  for  behaving 
yourself  well  otherwise,  as  I  know  you  will, 
your  fortune  is  like  to  be  well  either  way. 

For  that  excellent  lady,  whose  fortune  is  so 
distant  from  her  merits  and  virtue,  the  Queen  of 
Bohemia,  your  grace  being,  as  it  were,  the  first- 
bom,  or  prime  man  of  the  king's  creatures,  must 
in  consequence  owe  the  most  to  his  children  and 
generations ;  whereof  I  know  your  noble  heart 
hath  far  gpreater  sense  than  any  man's  words  can 
infuse  into  you.  And,  therefore,  whatsoever 
liveth  within  the  compass  of  your  duty,  and  of 
possibility,  will  no  doubt  spring  from  you  out  of 
that  fountain. 

It  is  open  to  every  man's  discourse,  that  there 
are  but  two  ways  for  the  restitution  of  the  palati- 
nate, treaty  and  arms.  It  is  good,  therefore,  to 
consider  of  the  middle  acts,  which  may  make 
either  of  these  ways  desperate,  to  the  end  they 
may  be  avoided  in  that  way  which  shall  be 
chosen.  If  no  match,  either  this  with  Spain,  or 
perhaps  some  other  with  Austria,  no  restitution 
by  treaty.  If  the  Dutch  either  be  ruined,  or  grow 
to  a  peace  of  themselves  with  Spain,  no  restitu- 
tion by  war. 

But  these  things  your  grace  nnderstandeth  far 
better  than  myself.  And,  as  I  said  before,  the 
points  of  state  I  aim  not  at  farther,  than  they  may 
concern  your  grace,  to  whom,  while  I  live,  and 
shall  find  it  acceptable  t.  yon,  I  shall  ever  be 
ready  to  give  the  tribute  of  a  true  friend  and 
servant,  and  shall  always  think  my  counsels 
given  you  happy,  if  you  shall  pardon  them 
when  they  are  free;  and  follow  than  when  they 
are  good 

God  preserve  and  prosper  yon. 


TO  TBB  DVKB  OF  BUOKINCIHAIf.* 

EzcKLLiirr  Lord, 

There  is  a  suit,  whereunto  I  may,  as  it  weie* 
claim  kindred,  and  which  may  be  of  credit  and 
profit  unto  me ;  and  it  is  an  old  anear  which  Is 
called  upon,  from  Sir  Nicolas  Bacon,  my  eldest 
brother.  It  may  be  worth  to  me  perhaps  two 
thousand  pounds;  and  yet  I  may  deal  kindly 
with  my  brother,  and  also  reward  liberally  (as  1 
mean  to  do)  the  officers  of  the  Exchequer,  which 
have  brought  it  to  light  Good  my  lord  obtain  it 
of  the  king,  and  be  earnest  in  it  for  me.  It  will 
acquit  the  king  somewhat  of  his  promise,  that  ha 
would  have  care  of  my  wants ;  for  hitherto,  since 
my  misfortunes,  I  have  tasted  of  his  majesty's 
mercy,  but  not  of  his  bounty.  But  your  lordship 
may  be  pleased  in  this,  to  clear  the  coast  with  my 
lord  treasurer;  else  there  it  will  have  a  stop.  1 
am  almost  at  last  cast  for  means;  and  yet  it 
grieveth  me  most,  that  at  such  a  time  as  this,  1 
should  not  be  rather  serviceable  to  your  graecy 
than  troublesome. 

God  preserve  and  prosper  your  grace. 
Your  grace's  most  obliged 

and  faithful  servant. 

Fa.  St.  Albah. 

Tkli  ttd  of  Jumry,  lOB. 


TO  THE  BARL  OF  OXFORD.f 
My  VERT  GOOD  IiORD, 

Let  me  be  an  bumble  suitor  to  yonr  lovdsbipt 
for  your  noble  favour.  I  would  be  glad  to  reeriva 
my  writ  this  Parliament,^  that  I  may  not  die  in 
dishonour;  but  by  no  means,  except  it  should  bs 
with  the  love  and  consent  of  my  lords  to  readmit 
me,  if  their  lordships  vouchsafe  to  think  mt 
worthy  of  their  company;  or  if  they  think  that 
which  I  have  suffered  now  these  three  years,  in 
loss  of  place,  in  loss  of  means,  and  in  loss  of 
liberty  for  a  great  time,  to  be  a  sufficient  expla* 
tion  for  my  faults,  whereby  I  may  now  seem  in 
their  eyes  to  be  a  fit  subject  of  their  grace,  as  1 
have  been  before  of  their  justice.  My  good  loidt 
the  good,  which  the  commonwealth  might  rsap 
of  my  suffering,  is  already  inned.  Justaoo  is 
done;  an  example  is  made  for  reformation;  flio 
authority  of  the  House  for  judicature  is  estabUsh* 
ed.  There  can  be  no  farther  use  of  my  miseiy; 
perhaps  some  little  may  be  of  my  service;  for,  I 
hope  I  shall  be  found  a  man  humbled  as  a  Chrl»> 
tian,  though  not  dejected  as  a  worldling.  I  have 
great  opinion  of  your  lordship's  power,  and  great 
hope,  for  many  reasons,  of  your  favour;  whioht 

*  The  duke't  answer  to  thii  letter,  dated  at  NewnariMty 
the  »lh  of  JaBoanr,  IttO,  to  printed  In  Lord  Bacon's  worlta. 

f  Henry  Vere,  who  died  in  lOtt.  He  was  Lord  Urasft 
Chanherlain  of  England. 

t  That  met  February  19^  lOO,  and  was  prarogved  UufW 
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if  I  mtLj  otaisy  I  can  say  no  mon^  bat  nobleness 
is  mwtt  reqaited  in  itself;  and  God,  whose  spe- 
sisl  &TOiir  in  my  afflictions  I  hsTe  manifestly 
ftnid  to  my  eomfort,  will,  I  trust,  be  my  pay- 
■Mier  of  thai  which  cannot  be  lequited  by 
Your  loidship^s  affectionate 

humble  senrant,  &c. 
■ndoffMd,  Feliruiy  %  lOSS. 


TO  8im  FRANCIS  BARNHAM.* 

Good  Cousiir, 

Upon  a  little  searchingr,  made  touching  the 
patents  of  the  surrey  of  coals,  I  find  matter  not 
only  to  acquit  myself,  but  likewise  to  do  myself 
mnch  right. 

Any  reference  to  me,  or  any  certificate  of  mine, 
I  find  not.  Neither  is  it  Tery  likely  I  made  any; 
for  that,  when  it  came  to  the  great  seal,  I  stayed 
it  I  did  not  only  stay  it,  but  brought  it  before 
lbs  council  table,  as  not  willing  to  pass  it,  except 
their  lordships  allowed  it.  The  lords  gave  hear- 
ing to  the  business,  I  remember,  two  several 
dsys;  and  in  the  end  disallowed  it,  and  com- 
mended my  care  and  circumspection,  and  ordered, 
that  it  should  continue  stayed ;  and  so  it  did  all 
ny  time. 

About  a  twelvemonth  since,  my  Lord  Duke  of 
Lenox,  now  deceased,!  wrote  to  me  to  have  the 
privy  seal ;  which,  though  I  respected  his  lord- 
ship much,  I  refused  to  deliver  to  him,  but  was 
content  to  put  it  into  the  right  hand  ;  that  is,  to 
send  it  to  my  lord  keeper,^  giving  knowledge  how 
it  had  been  stayed.  My  lord  keeper  received  it 
by  mine  own  servant,  writeth  back  to  me,  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt,  and  adding,  that  he 
would  lay  it  aaide  until  his  lordship  heard  farther 
fiom  my  lord  steward,^  and  the  rest  of  the  lords. 
Whether  this  first  privy  seal  went  to  the  great 
isal,  or  that  it  went  about  again,  I  know  not: 
hot  all  my  part  is,  that  I  have  related.  I  ever  rest 
Your  &ithful  friend  and  cousin, 

Fa.  St.  Alban. 

114,160. 


TO  THR  DUKR  OF  BUCKINOHAIL 

Mt  Lobd,— I  am  now  full  three  years  old  in 
Bkisery ;  neither  hath  there  been  any  thing  done 
Ibr  me,  whereby  I  might  either  die  out  of  igno- 
miny, or  live  out  of  want.  But  now,  that  your 
(God's  name  be  praised  for  it)  hath  re- 


*  R«  tppMin  to  k«  »  relatton  of  hia  lordshlp't  tadjr,  who 
WM  4aofliter  of  Bottediet  Btniliaiii,  Rtq.,  mldorman  of  tbo 
tkf  of  Ixmdon.  8tr  Franeto  wm  appolntod,  by  VIm  Und- 
■aipi'oM  of  tbo  ezeeaton  of  hto  latt  will. 

f  Be  died  •addonljr,  Felinunr  1%  ies»-4. 

t  Bm  hit  letter  to  Lord  St.  Alban,  of  February  7, 100. 

liiMt,  Maiqala  of  BamltlOB,  wha  dtod  Haich  1^  leSM. 


covered  your  health,  and  are  come  to  the  court, 
and  the  Parliament  business  hath  also  intermis* 
sion,  I  firmly  hope  your  grace  will  deal  with  his 
majesty,  that  as  I  have  tasted  of  his  mercy,  I  may 
also  taste  of  his  bounty.  Your  grace,  I  know, 
for  a  business  of  a  private  man,  cannot  win  your- 
self more  honour ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  yet  live  to 
do  you  service.  For  my  fortune  hath  (I  thank 
God)  made  no  alteration  in  my  mind,  but  to  the 
better.    I  ever  rest  humbly 

Your  grsce's  most  obliged 

and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 

If  I  may  know  by  two  or  three  words  from 
your  grace,  that  you  will  set  in  for  me,  I  will  pro- 
pound somewhat  that  shall  be  modest,  and  leave 
it  to  your  grace,  whether  you  will  move  his  ma- 
jesty yourself,  or  recommend  it  by  some  of  your 
lordship's  friends,  that  wish  me  well ;  [as  my 
Lord  of  Arundel,  or  Secretary  Conway,  or  Mr. 
James  Maxwell.*] 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM 

Excbllint  Lord, 

I  understand  by  Sir  John  Suckling,  that  he  at- 
tended yesterday  at  Greenwich,  hoping,  accord- 
ing to  your  grace's  appointment,  to  have  found 
you  there,  and  to  have  received  your  grace'a 
pleasure  touching  my  suit,  but  missed  of  you : 
and  this  day  he  sitteth  upon  the  subsidy  at  Brent* 
ford,  and  shall  not  be  at  court  this  week :  which 
causeth  me  to  use  these  few  lines  to  hear  from 
your  grace,  I  hope,  to  my  comfort ;  humbly  pray- 
ing pardon,  if  I  number  thus  the  days,  and  that 
misery  should  exceed  modesty.  I  ever  rest 
Your  grace'a  most  faithful 

and  obliged  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Albait. 

Jane  M,  ISM. 


TO  BIR  RICHARD  WESTON.  CHANCELLOR  OF  TIIB 
EXCHEQUER. 

Mr.  Chancbllor, — This  way,  by  Mr.  Myn, 
besides  a  number  of  little  difficulties  it  hath, 
amoonteth  to  this,  that  I  ahall  pay  interest  for 
mine  own  money.  Besides,  I  must  confess,  I 
cannot  bow  my  mind  to  be  a  suitor,  much  less  a 
shifter,  for  that  means  which  I  enjoy  by  his  ma- 
jesty's grace  and  bounty.  And,  therefore,  I  am 
rather  ashamed  of  that  I  have  done,  than  minded 
to  go  forward.  So  that  I  leave  it  to  yourself  what 
you  think  fit  to  be  done  in  your  honour  and  my 
case,  resting 

Your  very  loving  friend, 

Fr.  St.  Albam. 

i,thli7thofJal7,ieM. 


*  Tha  wordi  tadudad  la  braakata  hava  a  Uaa  drawn  aBai 


li§ 


LETTERS  FROM  SmCH. 


TO  TEE  DUKE  OF  BUOSINOHAIC. 

ExcBLLCNT  Lord, 

Now  that  yoar  grace  hath  the  king  private,  and 
at  better  leisure,  the  noise  of  soldiers,  ambaasa^ 
dors,  parliaments,  a  little  ceasing,  I  hope  yon 
will  remember  your  servant;  for  at  so  good  a 
time,*  and  after  so  long  a  time,  to  forget  him, 
were  almost  to  forsake  him.  But,  howsoever,  I 
shall  still  remain 

Your  grace's  most  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 
Fr«  St.  Alban. 

I  am  bold  to  put  into  my  good  friend,  Sir  Tobie 
Matthew's  hand,  a  copy  of  my  petition,  which 
your  grao4  had  sent  to  Sir  John  Suckling. 
Bndoned,  Aagnst,  lOM. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAIC. 

ExcELLCNT  Lord, 

I  am  infinitely  bound  to  your  grace  for  your  late 
favours.  I  send  yoar  grace  a  copy  of  your  letter, 
signifying  his  majesty's  pleasure,  and  of  the 
petition.  The  course,  I  take  it,  must  be,  to  make 
a  warrant  for  the  execution  of  the  same,  by  way 
of  reference  to  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  Mr.  Attorney,  f  I  most  humbly  pray  your 
f^ace  likewise,  to  prostrate  me  at  his  majesty's 
leet,  with  most  humble  thanks  for  the  grant  of  my 
petition,  whose  sweet  presence  since  I  discon- 
tinued, methinks,  I  am  neither  amongst  the  living, 
nor  amongst  the  dead. 

I  cannot  but  likewise  gratulate  hb  majesty  on 
the  extreme  prosperous  success  of  his  business, 
since  this  time  twelvemonth.  I  know  I  speak  it 
in  a  dangerous  time ;  because  the  die  of  the  Low 
Countries  is  upon  the  throw.  But  yet  that  is  all 
one.  For,  if  it  should  be  a  blow,  (which  I  hope 
in  God  it  shall  not,)  yet  it  would  have  been  ten 
times  worse,  if  former  courees  had  not  been  taken. 
But  this  is  the  raving  of  a  hot  ague. 

God  evermore  bless  his  majesty's  peraon  and 
designs,  and  likewise  make  your  grace  a  spectacle 
of  prosperity,  as  you  have  hitherto  been. 

Your  grace's  most  faithful  and  obliged, 

and  by  you  revived  servant, 
Fb.  St.  Albah. 

Grajr't  Inn,  Otb  of  October,  IflML 


TO  THE  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  DUCHT^  SIB 
HUMPHREY  MAT. 

Good  Mr.  Chancellor, 

I  do  approve  very  well  your  forbearance  to 
move  my  smts,  in  regard  the  duke's  return}  is  so 

*  ThU  leema  to  refer  to  the  annhremry  thankeglvlnf  day 
for  the  king's  deliveiy  Ikom  tbe  Qowry  conapiracy,  on  the 
9ch  of  Anfuat,  MOO. 

»  Sir  Thomaa  Coventry. 

X  Thia  letter  la  endoraed  lOSS. 

(  Prom  Parte,  whither  the  Doke  of  Bncklnfham  wwt  in 
May*  ion,  to  eondnct  the  new  quesa  to  Englaad. 


near  at  hand,  which  I  thought  wodld  Iwve  bena 
a  longer  matter ;  and  I  imagine  there  is  a  grtiiimdi 
Uwn  till  he  oome.  I  do  not  doubt  hut  you  flhall 
find  his  grace  nobly  disposed.  The  last  tiase 
that  you  spake  with  him  about  me,  I  remember 
you  sent  me  word,  he  thanked  you  for  being  so 
forward  for  me.  Yet,  I  could  wish  that  you  took 
some  occasion  to  speak  with  him,  generally  to 
my  advantage,  before  you  move  to  him  any  parti- 
cular suit;  and  to  let  me  know  how  you  find  him. 
My  lord  treasurer  sent  me  a  good  answer  touch- 
ing my  moneys.  I  pray  you  continue  io  quicken 
him,  that  the  king  may  once  clear  with  me.  And 
fire  of  old  wood  needeth  no  blowing;  but  old 
men  do.    I  ever  rest 

Youra  to  do  you  service. 


TO  SIR  ROBERT  PYE. 

Good  Sir  Robert  Pve, 

Let  me  entreat  you  to  despatch  that  warrant  of 
a  petty  sum,  that  it  may  help  to  bear  my  charge 
of  coming  up*  to  London,  liie  duke,  you  know, 
loveth  me,  and  my  lord  treasurerf  standeth  now 
towards  me  in  very  good  affection  and  respect  j: 
You,  that  are  the  third  peraon  in  these  businesses, 
I  assure  myself,  will  not  be  wanting;  for  yon 
have  professed  and  showed,  ever  since  I  lost  the 
Beal,  your  good  will  towards  me.    I  rest 

Your  aff*ectionate  and  assured  friend,  etc. 

Endoraed, 
7h  Sir  Bsberl  Pyt.    Gar.  1635. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  DORSET.) 

Mt  viRT  eooD  Lord, 

This  gentleman,  the  bearer  hereof,  Mr.  Colles 
byname,  is  myneighboar.  He  is  commended 
for  a  civil  young  man.  I  think  he  wanteth  no 
metal,  but  he  is  peaceable.  It  was  his  bap  lo  fall 
out  with  Mr.  Matthew  Francis,  sergeant  at  arms, 
about  a  toy;  the  one  affirming,  that  a  hare  was 
fair  killed,  and  the  other,  foul.  Words  multiplied, 
and  some  blows  passed  on  either  side.  Bat  since 
the  firet  falling  out,  the  Serjeant  hath  used  towards 
him  diveree  threats  and  affronts,  and,  which  is  a 
point  of  danger,  sent  to  him  a  letter  of  challenge: 
bat   Mr.  CoUei^   doubdag  the  oontsnts  oT  the 

^Prom  CkarhMnbmy. 

f  Sir  James,  Lord  Lej,  adraaoed  fttun  the  poet  of  Lord 
Chief  Joitioe  of  the  King*!  Beooh,  on  the  20th  of  Deeembeiv 
leaA,  to  tiuit  of  loid  treeenwr;  end  Oiirtad  Bmd  of  MMto- 
rough  on  the  6th  of  February,  1626-4. 

X  Hia  lordahip  had  not  been  always  in  that  diqweltiim  t»> 
wards  the  Lord  Viscount  8t  Alban;  for  the  latter  has,  amoof 
the  letters  printed  in  his  works,  one  to  this  lord  lieasniai, 
sererdy  expostulating  with  him  about  his  nnkfadnsss  aad 
iAiuftioe. 

{Sir  Sdward  gackriUe  snooeeded  to  that  title  on  thedeaOi 
of  his  brother  Richard,  Mardi  88^  leSIL 


LirrrBRS  from  birch. 


iw 


,  lotoed  to  iMem  it  Motious  haye  been 
also  of  recoDcilemeiit,  or  of  reforenee  to 
geDtlemen  of  the  eooiitry  not  partial:  but 
llle  Mijeant  hath  refused  all,  and  now,  at  last, 
•Mlh  him  in  the  Eaii  Marshal's  Coort  The 
feotleman  saith,  he  distrastetb  not  his  cause  upon 
Ifae  hearing ;  but  would  be  g;lad  to  avoid  restraint, 
or  long  and  chargeable  attendance.  Let  me,  there- 
fcie,  pray  your  good  lordship  to  more  the  noble 
•art*  in  that  kind,  to  carry  a  faToorable  hand 
towards  him,  such  as  may  stand  with  justice  and 
llle  order  of  that  court.    I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  Ihithftil  friend  and  servant. 

Bndoraedi 

7b  E.  Bond.    Chr.  1636. 


an    THOMAS    COVENTRY,    ATTORNBT-GENBRAL, 
TO  TBS  LORD  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 

Mr  VKET  GOOD  Lord, 

I  received  from  your  lordship  two  letters,  the 
•ne  of  the  33d,  the  other  of  the  38th  of  this  month. 
To  the  former,  I  do  assure  your  lordship  I  have 
not  heard  any  thing  of  any  suits  or  motion,  either 
tooching  the  reversion  of  your  honours  or  the  rent 
9i  yonr  farm  of  petty  writs;  and,  if  I  had  heard 
asy  thing  thereof,  I  would  not  have  been  unmind- 
fid.  of  that  caveat,  which  heretofore  you  gave  in 
by  former  letters,  nor  slack  to  do  you  the  best  ser- 
vieel  might 

The  debt  of  Sir  Nicolas  Bacon  restetl^  as  it  did ; 
€»  in  the  latter  end  of  King  James's  time,  it 
eshibited  a  gtio  warranto  in  the  Exchequer,  touch- 
ing  that  liberty,  against  Sr.  Nicolas,  which  abated 
by  his  death ;  then  another  against  Sir  Edmund, 
which,  by  the  demise  of  the  king,  and  by  reason 
of  the  adjournment  of  the  late  term,  hath  had  no 
&rther  proceeding,  but  that  day  is  given  to  plead. 

Concerning  your  other  letter,  I  humbly  thank 
yoor  lordship  for  your  favourable  and  good  wishes 
to  me ;  though  I,  knowing  my  own  unaptness  to 
so  great  an  employment,!  should  be  most  heartily 
glad,  if  his  majesty  had,  or  yet  would  choose,  a 
of  more  merit.  But,  if  otherwise,  homble- 
and  submission  becomes  the  servant,  and  to 
stand  in  that  station  where  his  majesty  will  have 
him.  But  as  for  the  request  you  make  for  your 
servant,  though  I  protest  I  am  not  yet  engaged 
by  promise  to  any,  because  I  hold  it  too  much 
boldness  towards  my  master,  and  discourtesy 
towards  my  lord  keeper,^  to  dispose  of  places, 
while  he  had  the  seal:  yet,  in  respect  I  have 

•Aniiid«l,EarlMarahtl. 

f  Mihop  Winfaiint,  who  bad  rettfaed  the  great  iial  on  the 
iHbef  October,  lOft,  to  Sir  John  Suckling,  who  broegbt  hit 
avieatj'a  warrant  to  receive  it,  dated  at  Sallabnry,  on  the 
ttd  of  that  month. 

t  Ybat  of  the  great  aeal,  of  which  Sir  Thomaa  Coventry 
aweiiiee  daya  alter  nade  lord  keeper,  on  the  Ut  of  Novea- 


sorae  servants,  and  some  of  my  kindrsd,  d^  (bf 

the  place  you  write  of,  and  have  been  already  so 

much  importuned  by  noble  persons,  when  I  lately 

was  with  his  majesty  at  Salisbury,  as  it  will  be 

hard  to  me  to  give  them  all  denial;  I  am  not  able 

to  discern,  how  I  can  accommodate  your  servant ; 

though  for  your  sake,  and  in  respect  of  the  former 

knowledge  myself  have  had  of  the  merit  and 

worth  of  the  gentleman,  I  should  be  most  ready 

and  willing  to  perform  your  desire,  if  it  were  in 

my  power.     And  so,  with  remembrance  of  my 

service  to  your  lordship,  I  remain 

At  your  lordship^s  commandment, 

Fho.  CoviirntT. 
■faigebttry ,  Ott.  90,  lOSS. 

Tb  ihe  right  honourahUy  and  my  very  good  lord^ 
the  Vuctfunt  St.  Jlban. 


TO  MR.  ROGER  PALMER. 

Good  Mr.  Roger  Palmer, 

I  thank  God,  by  means  of  the  sweet  air  of  the 
country,  I  have  obtained  some  degree  of  health. 
Sending  to  die  court,  I  bought  I  would  salute 
you  :  and  I  would  be  glad,  in  this  solitary  time 
and  place,  to  hear  a  little  from  you  how  the 
world  goeth,  according  to  your  friendly  manner 
heretofore, 
Fare  ye  well  most  heartily. 
Your  very  affectionate  and  assured  friend, 
Fr.  St.  Alsan. 
Oorhambnry,  Oct.  SO,  lOSS. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINOHAM. 

Excellent  Lord, 

I  could  not  but  signify  unto  jonr  grace  my 
rejoicing,  that  God  hath  sent  your  grace  a  son 
and  heir,*  and  that  you  are  fortunate  as  well  in 
your  house,  as  in  the  state  of  the  kingdom. 
These  blessings  come  from  God,  as  I  do  not 
doubt  but  your  grace  doth,  with  all  thankfulness, 
acknowledge,  vowing  to  him  your  service.  My- 
self, I  praise  his  divine  Majesty,  have  gotten 
some  step  into  health.  My  wants  are  great ;  but 
yet  I  want  not  a  desire  to  do  your  grace  service ;  and 
I  marvel,  that  your  grace  should  think  to  poll  down 
the  monarchy  of  Spain  without  my  good  help. 
Your  grace  will  give  me  leave  to  be  merry,  how- 
ever the  world  goeth  with  me.  I  ever  rest 
Your  grace's  most  faithful 

and  obliged  servant,  &c. 

I  wish  your  grace  a  good  new  year. 

•  Bom  Norember  17, 109S,  and  named  Charlee.— IHery  tf 
a*  lift  •f  Arehhiikof  Lmmd^  pnbllsbed  by  Mr.  WhtrUm.  p. 
M.  Thia  eon  of  the  duke  died  the  ISth  of  March,  100-7^ 
iML,p.40 

o 


158  LETTERS  FROM  BIRCH. 

TO  8IR  HOMPIIBBY  MAT,  CHANCKLLOft  OP  THK  miratioiiv  tiiat  tiioM  eiTil  Mts  of  toreteigntf^ 

DUCHT  OP  LANCAOTBR.  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  therefore^of 

Good  Mr.  Chancblumk,  traest  glorj,  are,  bj  the  providence  of  God,  mani- 

I  did  wonder  what  was  beeome  of  yon,  and  festlj  put  into  your  hands,  as  a  chosen  Teasel  to 

was  very  grlad  to  hear  you  were  come  to  eoort ;  receive  from  God,  and  an  excellent  instrament  to 

which,  methinks,  as  the  times  go,  shooM  miss  work  amongst  men  the  best  and  noblest  things, 

voa  as  well  as  L  The  highest  degree  of  sovereign  honour  is  to  be 

I  send  you  another  letter,  which  I  wrote  to  yon  founder  of  a  kingdom  or  estate ;  for  as,  in  the  acts 

of  an  old  date,  to  avoid  repetition;  and  I  continue  of  God,  the  creation  is  more  than  the  conserva- 

my  request  then  to  you,  to  sound  the  Duke  of  tion;  and  as  among  men  the  birthday  is  accounted 

Buckingham's  good  affection  towards  me,  before  the  chiefest  of  the  days  of  life ;  so,  to  found  a 

you  do  move   him   in  the  particular   petition,  kingdom  is  more  worthy  than  to  augment,  or  to 

Only  the  present  occasion  doth  invite  me  to  desire,  administer  the  same.    And  this  is  an  honour  that 

that  his  grace  would  procure  me  a  pardon  of  the  no  man  can  take  from  your  majesty,  that  the  day 

king  of  the  whole  sentence.    My  writ  for  Parlia-  of  your  coming  to  the  crown  of  England  was  as 

ment  I  have  now  had  twice  before  the  time,  and  the  birthday  of  the  kingdom  entire  Britain, 

that  without  any  express  restraint  not  to  use  it  The  next  degree  of  sovereign  honour,  is  the 

It  is  true,  that  I  shall  not  be  able,  in  respect  of  plantation  of  a  country  or  territory,  and  the  reduo- 

my  health,  to  attend  in  Parliament ;  but  yet  I  tion  of  a  nation,  from  waste  soil  and  barbarous 

might  make  a  proxy.    Time  hath  turned  envy  to  manners,  to  a  civil  population.    And  in  this  kind 

pity ;  and  I  have  a  long  cleansing  week  of  five  also  your  majesty  hath  made  a  fair  and  prosperous 

years*  expectation  and  more.    Sir  John  Bennet  beginning  in  your  realm  of  Ireland.    The  third 

hath  his  pardon ;  and  my  Lord  of  Somerset  hath  eminent  act  of  sovereignty  is  to  be  a  lawgiver, 

his  pardon,  and,  they  say,  shall  sit  in  Parliament,  whereof  he  spesketh. 


Pice  4itA  terrii,  mimam  «d  clrllla  rwM 


My  Lord  of  Suffolk  cometh  to  Parliament,  though  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^    .„«,«„  ^  ^.,„» ,.,.« 

not  to  council.    I  hope  I  deserve  not  to  be  the  jmmm^iipm'^ 

^"1?^"^*^**  T         --^  And  anothersaith, "  Ecquid  est,  quod  tam  propria 

Uodkeepyoo.    lever  rest  dici  potest  actum  ejus,  qui  togatus  in  republicA  cum 

Your  most  affecuonatefnend,  ..^♦J.»o#-.  ;««-«/w;«o  irL««tn..  «n«m  w     a«m^ 

to  do  Tou  service.  potestate  impenoque  verwtur,  qnam  lex.    Qum 

-     .,  .  i«  uw  jwu  .«.T«^  ^^^   Gracchi;    leges   Sempronie   proferentar: 

I  wish  you  a  good  new  year.  ^^^^  g^,,^^  Comeli.  quid  t    Cnei  Pompeii  ter- 

BodofMd,  tins  consulatuB  in  quibus  actis  consistit  1    Nempe 

7b  ike  Chanedhr  cf  ike  Dutky.    Oor.  1695.  legibus.    A  Cesare  ipso  si  quereres  quidnam 

egisset  in  nrbe  et  toga ;  leges  multas  se  leepoo- 

•"""~  deat  et  pmclaras  tulisse.** 

TO  THE  M ARQUIB   D'EPPIAT,  THK  PRENCH   AM- 
BASSADOR.   

Moirs.  l'Ambassaoeus,  mon  Fils, 

Vous  scavex  que  le  commencement  est  la  moitie  ""^  '^^  KWQ. 

dn  fait.    Voyla  pourquoy  je  vous  ay  eserit  ce  It  mat  pliasc  tour  Majistt, 

petit  mot  de  lettie,  vous  priant  de  vous  souvenir  A  full  heart  is  like  a  full  pen ;  it  can  hardly 

de  vostre  noble  promesse  de  me  mettre  en  la  bonne  make  any  distinguished  work.    The  more  I  look 

grttCB  denostre  trds-excellente  reyne,  et  m'en  faire  ^^^  ^y  own  weakness,  the  more  I  must  magnify 

recevoir  quelque  gracieuse  demonstration.    Vostie  y^^^  favours ;  and  the  more  I  behold  your  favours, 

excellence  prendra  aussi,  sUl  vousplwst,  quelque  ^^  ^^^  j  ^^^^  consider  mine  own  weakness, 

occasion  deprescher  un  peu,  k  monadvantage  en  ,p^.^  .^        ^        ^^^  q^^  ^^o  hath  moved  your 

I'oreilledu  Due  de  Buckingham  en  general.   Dieu  h^an  to  favour  me,  will  write  your  service  in  my 

To:Jl'^SnSt;r.s.humble^^^^^  'h^K. '^t^  ^"^ '  "%' rtht'Ll^^^^^ 

Fe.  St.  Alsak.       ^fy  ^  '^^V"*'"''  T'  ^      rl      i^      L  ^u 

H».  18.  i«».  ™'"®  ^^^^  because  they  are  God*s  gifts;  that  is, 

^____^  integrity  and  industry.    And,  therefore,  whenso* 

ever  I  shall  make  my  account  to  you,  I  shall  dp 

_.    ^  „     .      ...  ..       1^.    ,  .     _,   .      it  in  these  words,  ecce  tibi  herifeei^  and  not  sees 

't£Sr*.o^S'l**ll°1reli:^  -•*••'-/-•  Andforindu«ry\l.h.ll..k.U» 
cttnMionea  lo  aaermtne  men  aa(€9,  are  juacoi  ^^  .^  ^.^  procuration,  not  Martha*s  part,  to  be 
here  together.  ^^^^^  j^  ^^^^  ^j^^^  y^^^  ^^^,^  p^^  ^^^^^  j^ 

TO  KING  JAMBS  L  to  intend  your  service;  for  the  less  my  abilities 

Mat  it  plxasx  tour  Majistt,  sre,  the  more  they  ought  to  be  contracted  ad  i 


Thinking  often,  as  I  ought,  of  your  majesty*s  For  the  present,  I  humbly  pray  your  majes^  to 
Virtue  and  fortune,  I  do  observe,  not  without  sd-  accept  my  most  humble  thanks  and  vows  as  the 
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kunauMBn  of  your  Mrnoe,  which  I  shall  always 
perform  with  a  faithfal  heart. 

Your  majes^'s  most  obedient  senrantf 

Fr.  Bacon. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

M T  TiiT  eooD  Loao, 

I  hear  yesterday  was  a  day  of  Tory  great 
honoor  to  his  majesty*  which  I  do  congratulate. 
1  hope,  also,  bis  majesty  may  reap  honour  oat  of 
my  adTersity,  as  he  hath  done  strength  oat  of  my 
prosperity.  His  majesty  knows  best  bis  own 
ways;  and  for  me  to  despair  of  him,  were  a  sin 
Bot  to  be  forgiven.  I  thank  God,  I  have  oyer- 
eome  the  bitterness  of  this  cup  by  Christian  reso- 
Intion,  so  that  worldly  matters  are  bat  mint  and 
eiTmin. 

God  erer  presenre  you, 

Endoraed, 
7b  my  Lord  Buckingham^  tfter  my  troublet. 


TO  TBS  MAEQU18  OF  BUCKINOHAM. 

Mt  tcrt  good  Lord, 

I  diooght  it  my  duty  to  take  knowledge  to  his 
majesty  from  your  lordship,  by  the  enclosed, 
thi^  much  to  my  comfort,  I  understand  his  ma- 
Jssty  doth  not  forget  me  nor  forsake  me,  but  hath 
a  gracious  inclination  to  me,  and  taketh  care  of 
me;  and  to  thank  his  majesty  for  the  same.  I 
pereeiTe,  by  some  speech,  that  passed  between 
your  lordship  and  Mr.  Meautys,  that  some 
wretched  detractor  hath  told  you,  that  it  were 
strange  I  should  be  in  debt ;  for  that  I  could  not 
bat  haye  receiyed  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
gifts  since  I  had  the  seal ;  which  is  an  abominap 
ble  falsehood.  Such  tales  as  these  made  St. 
James  say,  that  the  Umgue  U  a  Jbre^  and  iUelf fired 
fnm  kell^  whither  when  these  tongues  shall  re- 
torn  they  will  beg  a  drop  of  waUr  to  cool  them*  I 
praise  God  for  it,  I  nerer  took  penny  for  any  be- 
MHoe  or  ecclesiastical  liying;  I  neyertook  penny 
for  releasing  any  thing  I  stopped  at  the  seal ;  I 
■erer  took  penny  for  any  commission,  or  things 
of  that  nature;  I  neynr  share^l  with  any  senrant 
fyr  any  second  or  inferior  profit.  My  offences  I 
have  myself  recorded,  wherein  I  studied,  as  a 
good  eonfessant,  guiltiness,  and  not  excuse ;  and, 
therefore,  I  hope  it  leayea  me  fair  to  the  king^s 
graee,  aiid  will  torn  many  men^s  hearts  to  me. 

As  for  my  debts,  I  showed  them  your  lordship, 
when  you  saw  the  little  house  and  the  farm, 
besides  a  little  wood  or  desert,  which  you  saw  not 

If  these  things  were  not  true,  although  the 
Joys  of  the  penitent  be  sometimes  more  than  the 
Joya  of  the  innocent,  I  could  not  be  as  I  am. 

God  bleas  yen  and  reward  you  for  your  con- 
stant loye  to  me     I  restt  ke. 


DRAUGHT  OF  A  LETTER  TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF 
BUCKINOHAM,  NOT  0ENT> 

Mt  Lord  : — ^I  say  to  myself,  that  your  lordship 
hath  forsaken  me ;  and  I  think  I  am  one  of  the  last, 
that  findeth  it,  and  in  nothing  more,  than  that,  twice 
at  London,  your  lordship  would  not  youchsafe  ta 
see  me,  though  the  latter  time  I  begged  it  of  you. 
If  your  lordship  lack  any  justification  about 
York  House,  good  my  lord,  think  of  it  better ; 
for  I  assure  your  lordship,  that  motion  to  me  was 
to  me  as  a  second  sentence ;  for  I  conceiyed  it 
sentenced  me  to  the  loss  of  that,  which  I  thought 
was  sayed  from  the  former  sentence,  which  is 
your  loye  and  fayour.  But  sure  it  could  not  be 
that  pelting  matter,  but  the  being  oat  of  sight, 
out  of  use,  and  tbe  ill  offices  done  me,  perhaps, 
by  such  as  haye  your  ear.  Thus  I  think,  and 
thus  I  speak ;  for  I  am  far  enough  from  any  base- 
ness or  detracting,  but  shall  eyer  loye  and  honour 
you,  howsoeyer  I  be 

Your  forsaken  friend  and  freed  senrant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINOHAM. 

My  yKR7  GOOD  Lord, 

It  is  yain  to*cure  the  accidents  of  a  disease* 
except  the  cause  be  found  and  remoyed.  I  know 
adyersity  is  apprehensiye ;  but  I  fear  it  is  too 
true,  that  now  I  haye  lost  honour,  power,  profit, 
and  liberty,  I  haye,  in  the  end,  lost  that  which  to 
me  was  more  dear  than  all  the  rest,  which  is  my 
friend.  A  change  there  is  apparent  and  great; 
and  nothing  is  more  sore,  than  that  nothing  hath 
proceeded  from  and  since  my  troubles,  either 
towards  your  lordship  or  towards  the  world, 
which  hath  made  me  unworthy  of  your  unde- 
senred  fayours  or  undesired  promises.  Good  my 
lord,  deal  so  nobly  with  me,  as  to  let  me  know 
whether  I  stand  upright  in  your  fayour,  that 
either  I  may  enjoy  my  wonted  comfort,  or  see  my 
griefs  together,  that  I  may  the  better  order  them ; 
though,  if  your  lordship  should  neyer  think 
more  of  me,  yet  your  former  fayours  should  bind 
me  to  be 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 

and  faithful  senrant, 
Fr.  St.  Alban. 


TO  THE  MARQUIB  OF  BUCKINOHAM. 

Mt  yert  good  Lord, 

This  extreme  winter  hath  turned,  with  me,  a 
weakness  of  body  into  a  state  that  I  cannot  call 
health,  but  rather  sickness,  and  that  more  danger- 

•  Among  Lord  Bocoo't  iirimcd  l«tt«n,  m  om  wHIioiit  » 
d»le,  in  whkii  be  eomplalDt^  *9  In  tblt,  that  Im,  ftMiiy  tmif 
«Mi  In  L#mIm,  Um  miqttlf  M  a«C  M«dU^«  to  Mt  Ate 
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008  than  felt,  as  whereby  I  am  not  likely  to  be 
able  to  wait  upon  your  lordship,  as  I  desired, 
yoar  lordship  being  the  person,  of  whom  I  pro- 
mise myself  more  almost  than  of  any  other;  and, 
again,  to  whom,  in  all  loving  affection,  I  desire 
no  less  to  approye  myself  a  true  friend  and  ser- 
vant. My  desire  to  your  lordship,  is  to  admit 
this  gentleman,  my  kinsman  and  approved 
friend,  to  explain  to  you  my  business,  whereby 
to  save  further  length  of  letter,  or  the  trouble  of 
your  lordship's  writing  back. 


TO  BfR.  TOBIE  HATTBBW. 

Good  Mr.  Matthew, 

The  event  of  the  business,  whereof  you  write, 
is,  it  may  be,  for  the  best :  for  seeing  my  lord, 
of  himself,  beginneth  to  come  about,  quornun  as 
yet  1  I  could  not  in  my  heart,  suffer  my  Lord 
Digby  to  go  hence,  without  my  thanks  and 
acknowledgments.  I  send  my  letter  open,  which 
I  pray  seal  and  deliver.  Particulars  I  would  not 
touch. 

Your  most  affectionate  and  assured  friend. 
Fa.  St.  Alban. 


TO  MR.  TOBIB  MATTAeW. 
Gooi>  Mr.  MxTTRrw, 

When  you  write  by  pieces,  it  showeth  your 
continnal  care ;  for  a  flush  of  memory  is  not  so 
much ;  and  I  shall  be  always,  on  ray  part,  ready 
to  watch  for  you,  as  you  for  me. 

I  will  not  ^il,  when  I  write  to  the  lord  marquis, 
to  thank  his  lordship  for  the  message,  and  to  name 
the  nuntius.  And,  to  tell  you  plainly,  this  care 
they  speak  of,  concerning  my  estate,  was  more 
than  I  looked  for  at  this  time;  and  it  is  that  which 
pleaseth  me  best.  For  my  desires  reach  but  to  a 
fat  otium.  That  is  truth ;  end  so  would  I  have 
all  men  think,  except  the  greatest;  for  I  know 
patents,  absque  aliquid  inde  reddendOf  are  not  so 
easily  granted. 

I  pray  my  service  to  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
and  present  him  my  humble  thanks  for  his  favour. 
I  am  much  his  servant;  and  ashes  may  be  good 
for  somewhat.    I  ever  rest 

Your  most  affectionate  and  assured  friend, 
Fr.  St.  Alban. 

I  have  sought  for  your  little  book,  and  cannot 
find  it.  I  had  it  one  day  with  me  in  my  coach. 
But  sure  it  is  safe ;  for  I  seldom  lose  books  or 
papers. 


TO  THB  LORD  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 

Must  honoured  Lord, 

I  have  received  your  great  and  noble  token  and 
dvour  of  the  9th  of  April,  and  can  but  return  the 
hnmblest  of  mv  thanks  for  your  lordslilp^s  vouch- 


safing so  to  visit  thu  poorest  and  unworthiest  of 
your  servants.  It  doth  me  good  at  heart,  that, 
although  I  be  not  where  I  was  in  place,  jfet  I  am 
in  the  fortune  of  your  lordship's  favour,  if  I  may 
call  that  fortune,  which  I  observe  to  be  so 
unchangeable.  I  pray  hard  that  it  may  once 
come  in  my  power  to  serve  you  for  it;  and  who 
can  tell  but  that,  as  fortis  imaginaiio  general 
easum,  so  strange  desires  may  do  as  mucht 
Sure  I  am,  that  mine  are  ever  waiting  on  your 
lordship ;  and  wishing  as  much  happiness  as  is 
due  to  your  incomparable  virtue,  I  humbly  do 
your  loidsbip  reverence. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 

and  humble  servant, 
ToBiE  Matthew. 

P.  S.  The  most  prodigious  wit  that  ever  I 
knew  of  my  nation,  and  of  this  side  of  the  sea,  is 
of  your  lordship's  name,  though  he  be  known  by 
another. 


TO  THE  LORD  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK.* 

Mv  VERY  oooD  Lord, 

I  must  use  a  better  style  than  mine  own  in  say- 
ing, Jmor  iuu8  undequaque  se  oeiendii  ex  UteriB 
tuia  proximia^  for  which  I  give  your  grace  many 
thai^,  and  so,  with  more  confidence,  continue 
my  suit  to  your  lordship  for  a  lease  absolute  for 
twenty-one  years  of  the  house,  being  the  number 
of  years  which  my  father  and  my  predeoessors 
fulfilled  in  it.  A  good  fine  requires  certainty  of 
term ;  and  I  am  well  assured,  that  the  charge  I 
have  expended  in  reparations,  amounting  to  one 
thousand  marks  at  least  already,  is  more  than 
hath  been  laid  out  by  the  tenants  that  have  been 
in  it  since  my  remembrance,  answerable  to  my 
particular  circumstance,  that  I  was  bom  there, 
and  am  like  to  end  my  days  there.  Neither  can 
I  hold  my  hand,  but,  upon  this  encouragemontf 
am  like  to  be  doing  still,  which  tendeth  to  the 
improvement,  in  great  measure,  of  the  inheritanoO 
of  your  see  by  superlapidations,  if  I  may  so  call 
it,  instead  of  dilapidations,  wherewith  otherwise 
it  might  be  charged. 

And  whereas  a  state  for  life  is  a  certainty,  and 
not  80  well  seen  how  it  wears,  a  term  of  yoaia 
makes  me  more  depending  upon  you  and  your 
succession. 

For  the  providing  of  your  lordship  and  yom 
successors  a  house,  it  is  part  of  the  former  co- 
venant, wherein  I  desired  not  to  be  released. 

So,  assuring  myself  of  your  grant  and  perfect- 
ing of  this  my  suit,  and  assuring  your  grace  of 
my  earnest  desire  and  continual  readiness  to 
deserve  well  of  you,  and  yours  chiefly,  and  like- 
wise of  the  see  in  any  the  causes  or  preeminences 
thereof,  I  commend  your  grace  to  God's  good- 
ness, resting,  &c. 

•  Dr.  TOM0  Ifatlhew. 
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■onrrB  ar  a  urmi  to  the  count  palatine 

OP  THE  BHINB. 

MoinBieinBiJ«9 

Je  me  tiena  k  pwad  honnenr,  qa*il  plaise  a 
TWtre  altesse  de  me  cognoistre  pear  tel,  que  je 
Mie,  oo  poor  le  rnoins  Toodroie  estrey  envere  vous 
et  Toetre  senrice :  et  m'estimeray  heureaz,  si  par 
nee  eonseilB  aopTds  du  roy,  oa  autre  deyoir,  je 
ponrroj  contribuer  k  Toetre  grandeur,  dont  il 
nmbte  que  Diea  toos  a  basti  de  belles  occasioDS, 
ajast  en  oontemplation  Tostre  trds-illustre  person- 
JM»  Don  seulement  comme  tr^s-cher  allie  de  mon 
■aistie,  maia  aassi,  eommele  meillear  appni, 
aprte  lea  lajn  de  Grande  Bietagne,  de  la  ploa 
i  partie  de  la  ehreatienet^. 


Je  ne  puis  aussi  passer  sous  silence  la  grando 
raison,  que  Tostre  altesse  fait  k  Tostrs  propia 
honneur  en  choississant  tels  conseilleura  et  minis* 
tres  d'estat,  comme  se  montre  tres-bien  estre 
Monsieur  le  Baron  de  Dhona  et  Monsieur  de 
Plessen,  estants  personages  si  grayes,  discretes  et 
Kabiles ;  en  quoy  Yostre  jagement  reluict  asses. 

Vostre  altesse  de  vostre  gr&ce  excusera  la 
faulte  de  mon  langage  Francois,  ayant  este  tant 
Ters^  es  yieUes  loix  de  Normandie :  mais  le  coeur 
supplera  la  plume,  en  priant  Dieu  de  yous  tenir 
en  sa  digne  et  saincte  garde, 

Monseigneur,  de  yostre  Altesse  le  plus 

humble  et  plus  affectionne  senriteur. 

by  la,  1S19. 
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TO  LABT  BUBOHLEY,  TO  SPEAK  POB  HIM  TO  HEB 
LOED.* 

Mt  aurovLAR  oood  Ladt, 

I  was  as  ready  to  show  myself  mindful  of  my 
daty,  by  waiting  on  your  ladyship,  at  your  being 
la  town,  as  now  by  writing,  had  I  not  feared  lest 
year  ladyship's  short  stay,  and  quick  return  might 
wdl  spare  me,  that  came  of  no  earnest  errand.  I 
am  not  yet  greatly  perfect  in  ceremonies  of  court, 
whereof,  I  know,  your  ladyship  knoweth  both  the 
right  nae,  and  true  yalue.  My  thankful  and  ser- 
vkeable  mind  shall  be  always  like  itself,  howso- 
aier  it  yary  from  the  common  disguising.  Your 
ladyship  is  wise,  and  of  good  nature  to  discern 
from  what  mind  eyery  action  proceedeth,  and  to 
esteem  of  it  accordingly.  This  is  all  the  message 
which  my  letter  hath  at  this  time  to  deliyer, 
unless  it  please  your  ladyship  further  to  giye  me 
leaye  to  make  this  request  unto  you,  that  it  would 
please  your  good  ladyship,  in  your  letters,  where- 
with you  yisit  my  good  lord,  to  youchsafe  the 
mention  and  recommendation  of  my  suit;  where- 
in your  ladyship  shall  bind  me  more  unto  you 
than  I  can  look  ever  to  be  able  sufficiently  to  ac- 
knowledge. Thus,  in  humble  manner,  I  take  my 
leaye  of  your  ladyship,  committing  you,  as  daily 
in  my  prayers,  so,  likewise,  at  this  present,  to  the 
merciful  proyidence  of  the  Almighty. 
Your  ladyship^  most  dutiful 

and  bounden  nephew, 

B.  Fra. 

PkoB  Gray's  Ian,  thli  IMi  BepCcmber,  1560. 

•  UBii.ll8.zrcl.aft.14. 
Vol.  in.-^l 


TO  LORD   BURGHLEY,  TO   RECOMMEND  HIM  Td 

TBE  QUEEN.« 
My  siNouLAa  good  Lord, 

My  humble  duty  remembered,  and  my  humble 
thanks  presented  for  your  lordship^s  fbyoLr  and 
countenance,  which  it  pleased  your  lordship,  at 
my  being  with  you,  to  youchsafe  me,  aboye  my 
degree  and  desert.  My  letter  hath  no  fuidier 
errand  but  to  commend  unto  your  lordship  the 
remembrance  of  my  suit,  which  then  I  rooud 
unto  you ;  whereof  it  also  pleased  your  lordship 
to  giye  me  good  hearing,  so  far  forth  as  to  promise 
to  tender  it  unto  her  majesty,  and  withal  to  add, 
in  the  behalf  of  it,  that  which  I  may  better  deliyer 
by  letter  than  by  speech  ;  which  is,  that  althougli 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  request  is  rare  and 
unaccustomed,  yet  if  it  be  obseryed  how  few  thens 
be  which  fall  in  with  the  study  of  the  common 
laws,  either  being  well  left  or  friended,  or  at  their 
own  free  election,  or  forsaking  likely  success  in 
other  studies  of  more  delight,  and  no  less  prefer- 
ment, or  setting  band  thereunto  early,  without 
waste  of  years;  upon  such  sunrey  made,  it  may 
be  my  case  may  not  seem  ordinary,  no  more  than 
my  suit,  and  so  more  beseeming  unto  it.  As  I 
force  myself  to  say  this  in  excuse  of  my  motion, 
lest  it  should  appear  unto  your  lordship  altogether 
indiscreet  and  unadyised,  so  my  hope  to  obtain 
it  resteth  only  upon  your  lordship's  good  affection 
toward  me,  and  grace  with  her  majeaty,  who, 
methinks,  needeth  neyer  to  call  for  the  experience 
of  the  thing,  where  she  hath  so  great  and  so  good 
•  LuMd.M8.nxl  art.  14. 
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of  the  person  which  reoomnieiideth  it.  Accordingr 
to  which  trast  of  minCt  if  it  may  please  yoar 
lordship  both  herein  and  elsewhere  to  be  my 
patron,  and  to  make  aocoant  of  me,  as  one  in 
whoee  well  doing  yonr  lordship  hath  interest, 
albeit,  indeed,  your  lordship  hath 'had  place  to 
benefit  many,  and  wisdom  to  make  due  clioi'*e  of 
ligfating  places  for  your  goodness,  yet  do  I  not 
fear  any  of  your  lordship*s  former  experiences  for 
Staying  my  thankfulness  borne  in  heart,  howso- 
ever God*s  good  pleasure  shall  enable  me  or  dis- 
able me,  outwardly,  to  make  proof  thereof;  for  I 
cannot  account  your  lordship^s  serrice  distinct 
from  that  which  I  owe  to  God  and  my  prince ;  the 
performance  whereof  to  best  proof  and  purpose  is 
the  meeting  point  and  rendesvous  of  all  my 
thoughts.  Thus  I  take  my  leave  of  your  lordship, 
in  humble  manner,  committing  you,  as  daily  in 
my  prayers,  so,  likewise,  at  this  present,  to  the 
merciful  protection  of  the  Almighty. 

Your  most  dutiful  and  bounden  nephew, 

B.FsA. 

rron  Gray't  Inn,  tbii  ISlh  of  BepCenber,  1580. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOUBABLE  THE  LOBD 
TBEA8UBEB> 

Mt  TiRY  eooD  Lord, 

I  take  it  as  an  undoubted  sign  of  your  lord- 
ship's favour  unto  me,  that,  being  hardly  informed 
of  me,  you  took  occasion  rather  of  good  advice 
than  of  evil  opinion  thereby.  And  if  your  lord- 
ship bad  grounded  only  upon  the  said  information 
of  theirs,  I  might,  and  would  truly  have  upholden 
that  few  of  the  matters  were  justly  objected ;  as 
the  very  circumstances  do  induce,  in  that  they 
were  delivered  by  men  that  did  misaffect  me, 
and,  besides,  were  to  give  colour  to  their  own 
doings.  But  because  your  lordship  did  mingle 
therewith  both  a  late  motion  of  mine  own,  and 
somewhat  which  you  had  otherwise  heard,  I 
know  it  to  be  my  duty,  (and  so  do  I  stand  affect- 
ed,) rather  to  prove  your  lordship's  admonition 
effectual  in  my  doings  hereafter,  than  causeless 
by  excusing  what  is  past.  And  yet,  (with  your 
lordship's  pardon  humbly  asked,)  it  may  please 
you  to  remember,  that  I  did  endeavour  to  set 
forth  that  said  motion  in  such  sort,  as  it  might 
breed  no  harder  effect  than  a  denial.  And  I  pro- 
test simply  before  God,  that  I  sought  therein  an 
ease  in  coming  within  bars,  and  not  any  extraor- 
dinary or  singular  note  of  favour.  And  for  that, 
your  lordship  may  otherwise  have  heard  of  me, 
it  shall  make  me  more  wary  and  circumspect  in 
carriage  of  myself;  indeed,  I  find  in  my  simple 
observation,  that  they  which  live,  as  it  were,  in 
umbra  and  not  in  public  or  frequent  action,  how 
Bioderately  and   modestly  soever  they  behave 

•Uaid.M8.tt.  an.  ^Oi^ 


themselves,  yet  labaranl  invidiai  I  find,  also,  that 
such  persons  as  are  of  nattye  bashful  (as  myself 
is,)  whereby  they  want  that  plausible  familiaritf 
which  others  have,  are  often  mistaken  for  proud. 
But  once  I  knew  well,  and  I  most  humbly  be- 
seech your  lordship  to  believe,  that  arrogancy 
and  overweening  is  so  far  from  my  nature,  as  if 
I  think  well  of  myself  in  any  thing,  it  is  in  this, 
that  I  am  free  from  that  vice.  And  I  hope  upon 
this  your  lordship's  speech,  I  have  entered  into 
those  considerations,  as  my  behaviour  shall  no 
more  deliver  me  for  other  than  I  am.  And  so, 
wishing  unto  your  lordship  all  honour,  and  to 
myself  continuance  of  your  good  opinion,  with 
mind  and  means  to  deserve  it,  I  humbly  take 
my  leave. 

Your  lordship's  most  bounden  nephew, 
Fb.  Bacor. 
Orey't  biii,  thto  Mi  of  Msf,  1968. 


TO  BTR  BOBEBT  CEOL,  KNIGBT.* 

Sir  : — I  thank  your  honour  very  much  for  the 
signification  which  I  received  by  Mr.  Hickes,  of 
your  good  opinion,  good  affection,  and  readiness ; 
and  as  to  the  impediment  which  you  mention, 
and  I  did  forecast,  I  know  you  bear  that  honours 
ble  disposition,  as  it  will  rather  give  you  appre- 
hension to  deal  more  effectually  for  me  than 
otherwise,  not  only  because  the  trial  of  friends 
is  in  case  of  difficulty,  but  again,  for  that  without 
this  circumstance,  your  honour  should  be  only 
esteemed  a  true  friend  and  kinsman,  whereas  now 
yon  shall  be  further  judged  a  most  honourable 
counsellor;  for  pardons  are  each  honourable, 
because  they  come  from  mercy,  but  most  hononr- 
able  towards  such  offenders.  My  desire  is,  your 
honour  should  break  with  my  lord,  your  fother 
as  soon  as  may  stand  with  your  convenience, 
which  was  the  cause  why  now  I  did  write.  And 
so  I  wish  your  honour  all  happiness. 
Your  honour's  in  faithful  affection 

to  be  commanded, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

From  6rey*t  Inn,  thia  I0lli  of  April,  1901 


TO  MB.  MICHAEL  HICKES,  8ECBETABT  TO  THE 
LOBD  HIGH  TBEABUBEBf 

Mr.  HicKBs,  Still  I  hold  opinion  that  a  good  soli- 
citor is  as  good  as  a  good  counsellor,  I  pray  as  you 
have  begun  so  continue,  to  put  Sir  Robert  Cecil 
in  mind.  I  write  now  because  I  understand,  by 
occasion  of  Mr.  Solicitor's  ordering  at  the  court, 
things  are  like  to  be  deliberated,  if  not  resolved. 
I  pray  learn  what  you  can,  both  by  your  nearness 

«  Umd.  MB.  Inr.  art. »» Orif . 
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U  mj  lordv  tod  by  speech  with  Sir  Robert,  and 
viilB  what  yoa  find.  Thus,  in  haste,  I  wish  yon 
liglrtwelL 

Year  friend  assured. 

Fa.  BAcmr. 
I  <torhuykw79  tMf  tSlli  of  Beplraiber,  UOt. 


I  prsj  send  me  word  what  is  your  day  of  pay- 
and  whether  you  ean  be  certain  to  renew, 
my  brother's  land  is  not  yet  sold. 


TO  THE  LORD  HIGH  TREASURER.* 

Arraa  the  remembrance  of  my  humble  and 
boanden  duty,  it  may  please  your  good  lordship, 
Ifae  last  term  I  drew  myself  to  my  house  in  the 
eonntry,  expecting  that  the  queen  would  have 
plaeed  another  solicitor,  and  so  I  confess  a  little 
to  help  digestion,  and  to  be  out  of  eye,  I  absented 
■yself,  for  I  understood  her  majesty  not  only  to 
eontiniie  in  her  delay,  but,  (as  I  was  adyertised 
chiefly  by  my  Lord  of  Essex,)  to  be  retrograde, 
(to  use  the  term  applied  to  the  highest  powers;) 
since  which  time,  I  hsTC,  as  in  mine  own  conceit, 
given  orer  the  suit,  though  I  leave  it  to  her  ma- 
Jss^*s  tenderness,  and  the  constancy  of  my 
kononrable  friends,  so  it  be  without  pressing. 

And  now  my  writing  to  your  lordship  is  chiefly 
t»  give  yoa  thanka.  For,  surely,  if  a  man  con- 
sid«r  the  travail  and  not  the  event,  a  man  is  often 
\  boanden  to  his  honourable  friends  for  a  suit 
than  for  a  suit  succeeding.  Herewithal, 
I  am  bold  to  make  unto  your  lordship  three  re- 
whieh  ought  to  be  very  reasonable, 
Uiey  come  so  many  at  once.  But  I 
eall  that  reasonable,  which  is  only 
fvoonded  apon  favour.  The  first  is,  that  year 
lordahip  would  yet  tutri  oput  tuum^  and  give  as 
nroeh  life  onto  this  present  suit  for  the  solicitor's 
plaee,  as  may  be  without  offending  the  queen, 
(for  that  were  not  good  for  me.)  The  next  is, 
that,  if  I  did  show  myself  too  credulous  to  idle 
heaisaya,  in  regard  of  my  right  honourable  kins- 
man and  good  friend.  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  (whoee 
good  nature  did  well  answer  my  honest  liberty,) 
your  lordship  will  impute  it  to  the  complexion  of 
a  suitor,  and  of  a  tired  sea-sick  suitor,  and  not  to 
mioe  own  inclination ;  lastly,  that  howsoever  this 
matter  go,  yet  I  may  enjoy  your  lordship's  good 
frvoar  and  help,  as  I  have  done  in  regard  of  my 
private  eatate,  which,  as  I  have  not  altogether 
neglected,  so  I  have  but  negligently  attended, 
and  which  hath  be«  o  betteied  only  by  yourself, 
(the  queen  except,)  ind  not  by  any  other  in  mat- 
ter of  importance.  This  last  request,  I  find  it 
more  necessary  for  rie  to  make,  because,  (though 
I  am  glad  of  her  majesty's  favour,  that  I  may, 

•  iJUMd.  MS.  InvHL  art.  tl,  Orlf. 


with  more  ease,  practise  the  law,  which,  perease, 
I  may  use  now  and  then  for  my  countenance,)  yet, 
to  speak  plainly,  though  perhaps  vainly,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  law,  not 
serving  the  queen  in  place,  will  be  admitted  for 
a  good  account  of  the  poor  talent  that  God  hath 
given  me,  so  as  I  make  reckoning,  I  shall  reap  no 
great  benefit  to  myself  in  that  course.  Thus,  again 
desiring  the  continuance  of  your  lordship's  good- 
ness as  I  have  hitherto  found,  and  on  my  part, 
sought  also  to  deserve,  I  commend  your  good 
lordship  to  God's  good  preservation. 

Your  lordship's  most  humbly  bounden. 

Fa.  Bacov. 
Fhmi  Oray't  Ion,  tUt  Sltt  of  lUrch,  ISM. 


TO  MR.    HENRT   IfAYNARD,   AND  MR.   MICHASt 
B1CKE8.* 

Ma.  Matnasd  and  Mr.  Hickes,  I  build  some- 
what, upon  the  conceit  I  have  of  your  good  wills, 
which  maketh  roe  direct  my  request  to  you  in  so 
pressing  an  occasion  as  is  fallen  unto  roe,  by  the 
strange  slipping,  and  uncertain  over-conning  deal- 
ing of  a  man  in  the  city,  who,  having  concluded  a 
bargain  with  me  for  certain  marsh  lands,  now  in 
mortgage  for  a  thousand  pounds,  and  standing  to 
be  redeemed  the  24th  of  this  present,  which  is 
but  twelve  days  hence,  and  being  to  give  me  six- 
teen hundred  and  odd  pounds  for  the  sale,  doth 
now  upon  a  point,  as  clear  as  any  case  in  Little- 
ton, and  wherein  Mr.  Attorney-General,  Mr. 
Brograve,  Mr.  Heskett,  Mr.  Gerard,  Mr.  Altham, 
and  all  that  I  can  speak  with,  make  no  manner 
of  doubt,  quarrel  upon  the  assurance,  and  so  in 
this  time  of  difficulty  for  money  pensions,  and  in 
so  instant  a  quantity  of  time  as  twelve  days, 
plunge  me  to  seek  my  redemption  money,  or  to 
forfeit  my  land  to  seven  hundred  pounds  less  and 
more.  This  maketh  me  deaire  the  help  of  two 
so  good  friends  aa  I  esteem  yourselves  to  be,  the 
rather  because  the  collateral  pawn  which  I  would 
ofier,  which  is  the  assurance  of  my  lease  of 
Twickenham,  being  a  thing  which  will  pasa  with 
easy  and  short  assurance,  and  is  every  way  clear 
and  unsuhject  to  encumbrance,  (because  it  is  my 
pleasure  and  my  dwelling,)  I  would  not  ofler  but 
to  a  private  friend;  upon  which  assurance  my 
desire  is,  that  upon  your  Joint  means  or  credit,  I 
might  be  furnished  at  my  day,  and  if  either  of 
you  like  the  bargain  of  my  marsh  lands,  you  shall 
have  their  refusal,  and  I  shall  think  you  true  ami 
timely  frienda.  So,  in  great  haste,  I  bid  yon 
both  farewell. 

Your  friend,  loving  and  assured, 
Fr.Baco» 

mm  ny  cbamber,  tbii  lllk  of  March,  1905. 
•  lJUMd.MS.laas.mit  71  Orl«. 
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TO  LORD  BUB6HLET.* 

It  may  please  tour  good  Lobdsbip. 

I  am  •orry  the  Joint  mask  from  the  fonr  iBns 
of  court  faileth,  wherein  I  conceive  there  is  no 
other  ground  of  that  event  but  impossibility* 
Nevertheless,  because  it  faileth  out  tnat  at  this 
time  Gray's  Inn  is  well  furnished  of  gallant 
young  gentlemen,  your  lordship  may  be  pleased 
to  know  that  rather  than  this  occasion  shall  pass 
without  some  demonstration  of  affection  from  the 
inns  of  court ;  there  are  a  dozen  gentlemen  of 
6ray*s  Inn,  that  out  of  the  honour  which  they 
bear  to  your  lordship  and  my  lord  chamberlain, 
to  whom  at  their  last  mask  they  were  so  much 
bounden,  will  be  ready  to  furnish  a  mask,  wishing 
it  were  in  their  powers  to  perform  it  according  to 
their  minds.  And  so  for  the  present  I  humbly 
take  my  leave,  resting 

Your  lordship's  very  humble 

and  much  bounden, 

Fa.  Bacon. 


TO  MH.  MICHABL  HICKBS.f 

Sir,— -The  queen  hath  done  somewhat  for  me, 
though  not  in  the  proportion  I  hoped ;  but  the 
order  is  given,  only  the  moneys  will  not  in  any 
part  come  to  my  hand  this  fortnight ;  the  later 
by  reason  of  Mr.  Attorney's  absenoe,  busied  to 
%  the  queen,  and  I  am  like  to  borrow  the 
mean  while.  Thus  hoping  to  take  bold  of  your 
invitation  some  day  this  borrowing,  I  rest 
Your  assured  friend, 

Fr.  Bacon. 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  SALISBURY.) 

Mt  Lord,— -No  man  can  better  expound  my 
doings  than  your  lordship,  which  maketh  me 
need  to  say  the  less ;  only  I  humbly  pray  yon  to 
believe  that  I  aspire  to  conscience  and  commenda- 
tton«  first  of  bonut  eimt,  which  with  us  is  a  good 
and  true  servant  to  the  queen,  and  next  of  bonm 
vir,  that  is,  an  honest  man.  I  desire  your  lordship 
also  to  think  that  though  I  confess  I  love  some 
things  much  better  than  I  love  your  lordship,  as 
the  queen's  service,  her  quiet  and  contentment, 
her  honour,  her  favour,  the  good  of  my  country, 
and  the  like,  yet,  I  love  few  persons  better  than 
yourself,  both  for  gratitude's  sake,  and  for  your 
own  trueness,  which  cannot  hurt  but  by  accident 
or  abuse,  of  which  my  good  affection,  I  was  ever 
and  am  ready  to  yield  testimony  by  any  good 
offers,  but  with  such  reservations  as  yourself  can- 

♦  Lamd.  MS.  erh.  art.  8,  Orig 
f  Umd.  MS.  ctU.  art.  S,  Griff 
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not  but  allow;  for  as  I  was  evei  sorry  that  your 
lordship  shanld  fly  with  waxen  wings,  doubttng 
Icarus's  fortune,  so,  for  the  growing  up  of  yovr 
own  feathers,  specially  ostrich's,  or  any  other, 
save  of  a  bird  of  prey,  no  man  shall  be  more  glad ; 
and  this  is  the  axletree  whereupon  I  have  turned, 
and  shall  turn,  which  to  signify  to  you,  though  I 
think  you  are  of  yourself  pereuaded  as  much,  is 
the  cause  of  my  writing;  and  so  commend  I  your 
lordship  to  God's  goodness. 

Your  lordship's  most  humbly, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
From  Gray'!  Ino,  thia  90th  of  July,  1000. 


TO  MR.  MICHAEL  HICRES.* 

Mr.  Hiokes, — I  thank  you  for  your  letter 
testifying  your  kind  care  of  my  fortune,  whieh 
when  it  mendeth,  your  thanks  will  likewise 
amend.  In  particular  you  write  you  would  be  in 
town  as  on  Monday,  which  is  passed,  and  that 
yon  would  make  proof  of  Mr.  Billett,  or  some 
other  friend  for  my  supply,  whereof  I  see  you  are 
the  more  sensible,  bei»use  you  concur  in  approv- 
ing my  purpose  and  resolution,  of  first  freeing  my 
credit  from  suits  and  speech,  and  so  my  estate  by 
degrees,  which  in  very  truth  was  the  cause  which 
made  me  9uk  impudem  in  moving  yon  for  new 
help,  when  I  should  have  helped  you  with  yoai 
former  money.  I  am  desirous  to  know  what 
success  you  have  had  since  your  coming  to  town, 
in  your  kind  care.  I  have  thought  of  two  sur» 
ties  for  one  hundred  pounds  a  piece:  the  one  Bfr* 
Fra.  Anger,  of  Grey's  Inn,  he  that  was  the  old 
Count  of  Lincoln's  executor,  a  man  vny  honest 
and  very  able,  with  whom  I  have  spoken*  and  be 
hath  promised;  the  other  Sir  Thomas  Hobby, 
whom  I  have  not  spoken  with,  but  do  presume  o( 
though  I  never  used  him  in  that  kind.  So  leaving 
it  to  your  good  will,  I  rest 

Your  assured  loving  fnend, 

Fr.  Baoor. 

1000. 


TO  MR.  M.  HIOKBS.f 

Mr.  Hickes, — ^Your  remain  shall  be  with  you 
thb  term,  but  I  have  now  a  further  request,  which* 
if  you  perform,  I  shall  think  you  one  of  the  best 
friends  I  have,  and  yet,  the  matter  is  not  much  to 
you,  but  the  timing  of  it  is  much  to  me ;  for  I  am 
now  about  this  term  to  free  myself  from  all  debts, 
which  are  any  ways  in  suit  or  urged,  following  a 
faster  pace  to  free  my  credit  than  my  means  can 
follow  to  free  my  state,  which  yet  cannot  stay 
long  after ;  I  having  resolved  to  spare  no  means 

•  Laaad.  MS.  Izzzvil.  art.  80,  Orif . 
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I  Iwfe  IB  hand  (taking  ether  poaaibilitiea  fbr 
nivantnfa)  to  dear  myself  from  the  discontent, 
speech,  or  danger  of  others.  And  some  of  my 
dehts  of  most  elamoor  and  importnnity  I  have 
dns  term,  and  some  few  days  before,  ordered,  and 
m  fret  paid.  I  pray  yon  to  year  former  (avonrs, 
whieh  I  do  still  remember,  and  may  hereafter 
isqaite,  hdp  me  oat  with  two  hundred  pounds 
■on  for  six  months ;  I  will  put  yon  in  good  sure- 
ties, and  yon  shall  do  me  a  great  deal  of  honesty 
and  leputalion ;  I  haTe  written  to  you  the  yery 
trath  and  seeret  of  my  course,  which  to  few 
others  I  would  have  done,  thinking  it  may  move 
yon.  And  so,  with  my  loving  commendations, 
Inst 

Your  assured,  loving  friend, 

Fb.  Bacon. 
Jta.tl,  1610. 


TO  8IE  BOBBRT  COTTON. 

Sib,— Finding,  daring  Parliament,  a  willing- 
asss  in  you  to  confer  with  me  in  this  great  service 
ooneeming  the  union,  I  do  now  take  hold  thereof 
to  eseuse  my  boldness  to  desire  that  now  which 
JOB  offered  then,  for  both  the  time  aa  to  leisure 
is  more  liberal,  and  as  to  the  service  itself  is 
BMne  uigent  Whether  it  will  like  you  to  come 
to  ma  to  Gray^s  Inn,  or  to  appoint  me  where 
to  Bieet  with  you,  I  am  indifferent,  and  leave 
it  to  your  choice,  and  accordingly  desire  to 
from  you;  so  I  remain  your  very  loving 


Fb.  Bacon. 


Onj't  In,  thb  8l]|  of  Sept,  1604. 


TO  BIB  M.  HtCKB8.« 

SiB<— For  your  travel  with  all  disadvantages, 
I  will  put  it  upon  my  account  to  travel  twice  so 
hit  upon  any  occaaion  of  youra ;  but  your  wits 
•semed  not  travelled,  but  freah,  by  your  letter, 
wliieh  is  to  me  an  infallible  argument  of  hearts- 
ease, which  doth  so  well  with  you,  as  I  must 
entreat  you  to  help  me  to  some  of  the  same.  And, 
therefore,  I  will  adjourn  our  conference  to  your 
return  to  the  Strand,  on  Monday,  where  I  will 
find  you,  if  it  chance  right.  And  this  day  would 
I  have  come  to  your  Friary ff  but  that  I  am  com- 
manded to  attend  the  indictments  at  Westminster. 
And  so  I  leave,  to  perceive  your  good  dispoei- 


1  remain  yours  assured, 
.  17,1609. 


Fr.  Bacon. 


•  UMd.  MB.  Ixsxlx.  tit.  76^  Ortr 
f  AofMttot  Mtia. 


TO  Snt  MICHABL  mCKEB.* 
Sir, — ^I  pray  try  the  concenaion  I  spoke  to  yoa 
of  out  of  hand.    For  it  is  a  mind  I  shall  not 
continue  in,  if  it  pass  this  very  tide.    So  I  rest 
Yours,  Fa.  Bacon. 


TO  snt  MICHAEL  HICKEB.f 

SiR,^-There  is  a  commission,  touching  the 
king's  service,  to  be  executed  at  your  house,  on 
Tuesday  next;  the  commissioners  are  Mr.  Re- 
corder of  London,  Sir  John  Bonnet,  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley,  and  myself.  There  are  blanks  left  for 
other  names,  such  as  you  in  your  wisdom  shall 
think  fit  to  fill.  Mr.  Horden  is  wished,  for  the 
better  countenance  of  the  service,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Lowe  is  spoken  of,  but  these  and  others  are 
wholly  left  unto  you.  It  will  take  up  a  whole 
afternoon,  and,  therefore,  no  remedy  but  we  must 
dine  with  you ;  but  for  that  you  are  not  so  little 
in  grace  with  Mr.  Chancellor  but  you  may  have 
allowance,  the  Exchequer  being  first  full ;  hereof 
I  thought  most  necessary  to  give  you  notice.  So 
I  remain        Your  assured  guest  and  friend. 

Fa.  Baooh 

Tbit  BundAy  at  afternoon,  Aocmt  0, 1600. 


TO  ilB  BOBERT  COTTON 4 
Sia, — ^You  may  think  the  occasion  was  great 
and  present,  that  made  me  defer  a  thing  I  took 
much  to  heart  so  long ;  I  have  in  the  blank  leaf 
supplied  some  clauses,  which,  warranted  by  your 
kind  respect  and  liberty,  I  wish  were  inserted  for 
my  father^s  honour,  as  a  son,  I  confess ;  but  yet, 
no  farther  than  I  have  the  two  great  champions, 
both  truth  and  opinion,  of  my  side.  They  be  bat 
three  places,  and  that  you  may  readily  find  them, 
I  have  turned  down  leaves ;  desiring  you  to  reform 
the  Latin  or  the  sense  by  your  better  style  and 
conceit,  which  done,  if  it  please  you  (being  but 
three  pages)  to  have  them  written  again,  and  so 
incorporate  them  into  the  eopy  you  tarry  to  the 
king,  you  shall  content  me  much,  who  I  think 
am  no  unfit  man  to  give  you  some  contribution  or 
retribution  to  your  worthy  intention.  So,  in  haste . 
I  remain  Your  assured  friend, 

Fiu  Baooji. 
Gray*!  Inn,  thia  11k 
of  April,  leie. 


TO  SIB  MICBABL  BICKfe.8.| 

Sib  MicBAKL  Hickks, 

It  b  but  a  wish,  and  not  any  ways  to  desire  it 
to  your  trouble,  but  I  heartily  wish  I  had  your 

*  Untd.  MB.  liiiix.  art.  109,  Orlg 
f  Unid.  H8.  Id.  art.  94,  Orif . 
t  Cotton  MB.  Jnllofl,  e.  Itt.  fol.  71 N  Orif. 
|LaBa<.KB.sel  art. «^ Oris. 
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company  here  at  my  mother's  faneral,  which  I 
purpose  on  Thursday  next,  in  the  forenoon.  I 
^are  promise  you  a  good  sermon,  to  be  made  by 
Mr.  Fenton,  tlie  preacher  of  Gray's  Inn ;  for  he 
never  maketh  other  feast ;  I  make  none :  but  if  I 
might  have  your  company  for  two  or  three  days 
at  my  house,  I  should  pass  over  this  mournful 
occasion  with  more  comfort  If  your  son  had 
continued  at  St.  Julian's,  it  might  hare  been  an 
adamant  to  have  drawn  you ;  but  now,  if  you 
come,  I  must  say  if  is  only  for  my  sake.  I  com- 
mend myself  to  my  lady,  and  commend  my  wife 
to  you  both.    And  rest 

Yours  erer  assured,  Fr.  Bacon. 

This  Momtey,  S7tb  of 
August,  1610. 


TO  SIR  MICHAEL  HICKBS.* 

Sir  Michael, 

I  do  use,  as  you  know,  to  pay  my  debts  with 
time ;  but,  indeed,  if  you  will  have  a  good  and 
perfect  colour  in  a  carnation  stocking,  it  must  be 
long  in  the  dyeing :  I  hsTe  some  scruple  of  con- 
science whether  it  was  my  lady's  stockings  or  her 
daughter's,  and  I  would  have  the  restitution  to  be 
to  the  right  person,  else  I  shall  not  hare  absolu- 
tion. Therefore,  I  hare  sent  to  them  both,  desir- 
ing them  to  wear  them  for  my  sake,  as  I  did 
wear  theirs  for  mine  own  sake.  So,  wishing 
you  all  a  good  new  year,  I  rest 

Yours  assured,         Fr.  Bacon. 

6ny*f  Idb,  thii  Sth  of  Jan.,  ISll. 


TO  H18  VERT  LOY1NO  FRIEND,  MR.  JOHN  MVR. 
RAT,  OP  BIS  MAJEBTT'B  BEDCHAMBER.  DEU- 
VER  THB8E.f 

Good  Mr.  Murray, 

I  have  laboured  like  a  pack-horse  in  your  busi- 
ness, and,  as  I  think,  have  driven  in  a  nail.  I 
pray  deliver  the  enclosed  to  his  majesty,  wherein 
1  have  made  mention  of  the  same.    I  rest 

Yours  assured,        Fr.  Bacon. 

f7thJaiiiwr7,16n. 


FROM  THE  UNIVERSmr  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  THE 
RIGHT  HONOURABLE  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON, 
ENIGHT,  HIS  MAJESTY'S  ATTORNET^ENE- 
RAL,  AND  ONE  OF  HIS  HONOURABLE  PRIVT 
COUNCIL,  THESEt 

Right  Honourable, 

The  special  love  and  favour  which  your  honour, 
by  word  and  writing,  hath  ever  professed  to  learn- 
ing and  this  university,  makes  us  fly  to  your 
protection  in  a  present  danger,  where  we  fear  tlie 
thief  nerves  and  foundation  of  all  our  Jurisdiction, 

•  LaiMd.  MS.  Id.  art  81,  Orig. 
i  Hart.  MS8. 0960,  art.  114. 
|inoaaM8.Ma%art.40. 


and  gracious  charters,  are  (under  a  preteoee  of 
dignity  and  honour  to  this  universi^)  either  in- 
tended to  be  shaken,  or  wholly  overthrown.  We 
doubt  not  but  your  honour  hath  heard  of  a  late 
petition  preferred  to  his  majesty  by  the  mayor  and 
others  of  Cambridge,  (as  they  pretend,)  to  dig* 
nify  the  universi^  in  making  ^e  town  a  city ; 
which,  upon  so  fair  a  gloss,  his  majesty,  out  of 
his  gracious  favour  to  this  university,  hath  refer- 
red to  the  order  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
their  high  steward ;  the  lord  treasurer,  our  ho- 
nourable and  our  most  loving  chancellor,  and 
your  honour.  By  this  project,  (though  dignity 
and  honour  to  us  be  the  first  colour  they  cast  upon 
their  suit,  yet,  by  the  cunning  carriage  of  the 
business,  and  secret  workings  of  friends,)  we 
cannot  but  fear  this  shadow  will  be  overcast  with 
matter  of  such  substance  for  them  and  their  pur- 
pose, that  it  will  either  draw  our  former  grants 
into  question,  or  us  to  great  inconvenience.  Nei- 
ther is  this  suspicion  without  a  cause ;  first,  for 
that,  about  six  years  past,  the  like  petition  was 
preferred  and  followed  by  them;  at  what  time,  by 
a  secret  view  of  their  book,  we  perceived  our  best 
charters  nearly  touched :  secondly,  upon  our  ear- 
nest request  to  have  a  copy  of  such  matters  as 
they  desire,  they  slight  us,  saying,  "  Tliat  were 
but  to  part  the  lion's  skin :"  thirdly,  by  experience 
we  find  the  danger  of  trusting  their  kindness,  for, 
upon  our  late  sufferance  of  their  last  charter  to 
pass,  (without  good  advice  of  our  council,)  they 
both  encroach  upon  our  ancient  grants,  and  enforce 
that  charter  not  only  against  our  privileges  and 
customs,  but  the  special  proviso  and  leservatioB 
therein  made  for  our  former  liberties.  These 
peremptory  answers  and  dealings  of  theirs,  upon 
so  kind  and  friendly  usage  and  requests  of  ours, 
make  us  fear  the  sequel ;  for,  that  as  yet  we  could 
never  find,  by  any  record,  act,  or  wish  of  theirs, 
that  this  university  ever  received  honour,  dignity, 
or  fiaivour ;  in  regard  whereof,  we  earnestly  entreat 
your  honour  to  stand  with  our  worthy  chancellor 
and  us  in  staying  this  suit,  until  we  be  truly  in- 
formed how  the  town  may  receive  grace  and  the 
university  no  dishonour.  So,  with  our  hearty 
thanks  to  your  honour,  for  all  your  former  fiivours 
showed  us  and  this  university,  and  with  our  daily 
prayers  to  the  Almighty  for  your  long  life  and 
happiness,  we  take  our  leave. 

Your,  honour's  in  all  duty. 
Thla  9Ui  of  December,  1610. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  WORSHIPFUL  THE  VICE-CHAN- 
CELLOR  AND  OTHERS,  THE  MASTERS,  AND  THE 
HEADS  OP  THE  HOUSES  OP  THE  UNIVBRSITT 
OF  CAMBRIDGE.* 

Ama  my  very  hearty  commendations,  I  have 
received  your  letter  of  the  9th  of  this  present 

•  Sloaa  MS.  No.  ISfll  art.  15. 
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le? 


December,  and  haTe  taken  care  of  yon  rather  ae- 
eording  to  your  reqaest  than  at  yoar  request; 
forasmach  as  I  had  done  it  before  your  letter 
came.  This  yon  may  perceive  by  the  joint  letter 
which  you  shall  receive  from  my  lord  chancellor, 
my  lord  treasurer,  and  myself.  And,  for  me,  you 
may  rest  assured  that  nothing  can  concern  you 
little,  or  more  nearly,  or  afar  off,  but  you  shall 
have  all  care  out  of  my  affection,  and  all  strength 
and  help  out  of  my  means  and  power  to  conserve 
and  advance  your  good  estate  and  contentment. 
And  so  I  remain 

Your  very  affectionate 

and  assured  friend. 

Fa.  Bacon. 
DteMDberM,  IMS. 


PROM  THB  UNIVER8ITT  OP  CAMBRIDGE.* 
RlOHT  HONOURABLK, 

The  confidence  which  the  townsmen  have,  in 
obtaining  their  charter  and  petition,  makes  us  bold 
and  importunate  suitors  to  your  honour,  by  whose 
&voor  with  his  majesty  and  protection,  we  again 
humbly  entreat,  the  university  and  ourselves  may 
be  iieed  from  that  danger  which  by  them  is  in- 
tended to  us.  By  their  own  reports,  it  is  a  matter 
of  honour  and  advantage  for  which  they  sue: 
when  they  were  at  their  lowest,  and  in  their 
meanest  fortunes,  they  ever  showed  themselves 
onkind  neighbours  to  us ;  and  their  suits  with  us, 
within  these  few  years,  have  caused  ns  to  spend 
our  common  treasury,  and  trouble  our  best  friends, 
and,  therefore,  we  cannot  expect  peace  amongst 
them,  when  their  thoughts  and  wills  shall  be 
winged  and  strengthened  by  that  power  and  au- 
thority which  the  very  bare  title  of  a  city  will 
give  unto  them*  Since  our  late  letter  to  the  right 
honourable  lord  chancellor,  your  honour,  and  his 
majesty's  attorney-general,  we  (being  better  in- 
formed of  the  course  they  take,  and  of  their  con- 
fidence to  prevail  at  the  end  of  the  next  term) 
have  sent  letters  from  the  body  of  the  university 
to  the  king's  majesty,  the  lord  chancellor,  and 
others,  our  honourable  friends ;  showing  them  of 
oar  fear,  and  their  purpose,  and  to  entreat  them 
to  join  with  your  honour  and  us,  to  his  majesty^ 
to  stay  their  suit  before  we  be  driven  to  further 
charge  or  trouble,  in  entertaining  counsel,  or  soli- 
cUiag  our  friends.  Thus,  humbly  entreating  your 
hoDonr  to  pardon  our  importunity,  and  often 
soliciting  your  lordship  in  this  business,  with  our 
earnest  pnyers  to  the  Almighty  for  your  honour's 
long  lift  and  happy  estate,  we  end  this. 
Your  honour's  in  all  duty 

to  be  commanded. 

PcknMry.  161ft. 

•m(MUiM8.1Sfllut.41. 


A  LETTER  TO  MT  LORD  OP  BUCKINGHAM,  TOUCH- 
ING MOMPESBON'a  BU8INE88  OP  INN8.« 

Mr  VBBT  GOOD  LOBD, 

We  are  left  a  little  naked  in  the  business  of 
Inns,  by  the  death  of  Justice  NichoUs ;  and  my 
Lord  Chief  Baron  and  Mr.  Justice  Crooke  having 
been  with  me,  do  desire  the  number  of  three  may 
be  fulfilled.  I  have,  therefore,  sent  your  lordship 
a  warrant  for  the  king's  signature,  wherein  Justice 
Winch  is  put  in  Justice  Nicholls'  place.  It  is 
also  altered  at  my  request,  in  that  other  point  of 
the  former  warrant,  whereby  the  certificate  was 
required  in  writing,  which  they  desire  may  be  by 
attending  his  majesty  themselves,  at  his  coming, 
which  I  do  think  to  be  the  more  convenient  and 
the  more  usual  for  judges.  I  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  true  and  most 

devoted  servant. 

Octolwr  18, 161ft. 


TO  MT  LORD  OP  BUCKINGHAM,  TOUCHING  MOM- 
PEBBON'B  BUSINESS,  THE  MALTSTERS,  lU.f 

Mr  VBBT  cKwo  Loan, 

I  am  much  troubled  in  mind,  for  that  I  hear  yon 
are  not  perfectly  well,  without  whose  health  I 
cannot  joy,  and  without  whose  life,  I  desire  not 
to  be.  I  hear  nothing  from  Mr.  Mompesson, 
save  that  some  tell  me  is  knighted,  which  I  am 
glad  of,  because  he  may  the  better  fight  with  the 
bull  and  the  bear,  and  the  Saracen's  head,  and 
such  fearful  creatures. 

For  Sir  Robert  Killigrewe's  suit  of  enrolment 
of  apprentices,  I  doubt  we  must  part  it ;  but  yet  I 
suppose  it  may  be  left  valuable. 

Your  office  is  despatched,  and  your  books  in 
effect.  I  have  given  his  majesty  an  account  of 
those  things  wherein  I  have  received  his  pleasure 
from  your  lordship  by  this  letter  which  I  send 
open. 

Good,  my  lord,  once  again  have  care  of  your 
health ;  and  learn  what  Cardanus  saith,  that  more 
men  die  of  ccld  after  exercise,  than  are  slain  in 
the  wars.     God  ever  keep  you. 

Your  lordship's  true  and  much  devoted  servant. 

Not.  U,  1610. 


A  LETTER  PROM  HIS  MAJESTY  TO  YOUR  LORD 
SHIP,  TOUCHING  THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  MINT4 

Right  trusty  and  right  beloved  counsellor* 
we  greet  you  well. 
BcroRB  your  letters  came  to  us,  we  had  been 
informed  of  the  pains  and  diligence  you  hw*, 
showed  in  oar  service,  which  we  take  very  gra- 
ciously at  your  hands,  and  thank  you  for  it,  de 
siring  you  still  to  continue  in  the  course  whereinw 


«  AddH.  MS.  Mat.  Brit.  No.  590S,  fol.  ». 
t  AddU.  MS.  SM3.  M.  Oft. 
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joa  have  made  so  good  an  entrenee,  and  haye 
taken  the  right  way  of  examining  the  husiness. 
And,  whereas,  you  give  yonr  opinion  of  the  mint, 
we  have  thought  fit  to  remember  unto  you  the 
usual  form  which  we  haye  ever  used  in  matters 
of  consequence,  that  when  you  haye  taken  the 
laborious  part  upon  you  in  examination  of  the  bu- 
siness, we  first  here  report  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ing, before  we  give  our  resolution  thereupon. 
And,  therefore,  until  we  hear  the  report  of  it  in 
particular,  we  cannot  conclude  with  you.  As  for 
the  point  of  the  stay  of  commerce,  we  agree  with 
you  in  opinion  thus  far,  that  you  call  three  or  four 
of  the  aldermen  whom  you  shall  think  fittest,  and 
assure  them,  in  our  name,  that  we  see  no  likeli- 
hood or  reason  of  raising  our  coin,  for  aught  we 
have  yet  heard,  but  rather  of  the  contrary ;  and 
that  the  raising  of  the  yalue  of  the  coin  will  be 
the  last  course  we  shall  take,  when  we  see  no 
other  means  left;  for  which  we  yet  see  no  cause, 
and,  therefore,  the  stop  of  money  is  needless.  As 
for  the  committee,  we  think  it  fit  that  they  should 
continue  to  meet,  until  we  haye  brought  the  busi- 
ness to  such  ripeness,  that  by  the  report  thereof, 
at  our  return,  we  may  perfectly  understand  eyery 
particular. 

Olvtn  at  oar  eowt  at  Ntwaiarktt. 
tlUa  4tb  of  DMMDber,  16ia 


Steward :  forasmuch  as  I  baye  bat  eyen  newly 
recoyered  some  degree  of  health,  after  a  sharp 
sickness  of  some  weeks,  I  am  constrained  to  put 
oflfthe  hearing  till  Monday,  the  20th  of  this  instant, 
at  my  lodging  at  Gray^s  Inn,  &c. 

Your  yery  loying  friend, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 
Tnm  Gray'!  tan,  thto  Sth  Sept«mb«r,  IttM. 


A  LETTER  TO  MT  LORD  BUCKINGHAM.* 

Mr  TBRT  ooon  Lord, 

Your  lordship's  former  letter  was  honourable,  but 
this  your  latter  letter  was  both  honourable  and  com- 
fortable ;  ibr  which  I  yield  your  lordship  humble 
thanks.  And  for  my  liberty,  as  your  lordship 
hath,  in  your  letter,  youcfasafed  to  show  a  great 
deal  of  tenderness  concerning  the  same,  so  you 
will  be  nobly  pleased  to  take  some  opportune  time 
to  moye  it ;  the  rather,  for  that  the  season  coroeth 
on  now  fit  for  physic,  which  at  this  time  of  the 
year  I  haye  eyer  need ;  and  my  health  neyer  so 
much  required.    I  eyer  humbly  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  senrant. 

9tb  March,  l«l. 


A  LETTER  FROM  MR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THB 
LORD  PRESIDENT  OF  YORK,  IN  FAVOUR  OF  MR. 
JOHNS,  FOR  THB  SECRETARY'S  PLACE  AT  YORX.* 

It  mat  please  tour  good  Lordship, 

I  have  been  moved  to  recommend  a  person  and 
suit  to  your  lordship,  which  I  assure  myself,  if  it 
may  take  place  with  you,  I  shall  not  lose  credit 
with  you  by ;  for  both  I  know  perfectly  the  honesty 
and  sufficiency  of  the  man,  and  that  which  is  the 
next  point,  I  am  so  well  acquainted  with  his  duti- 
ful affection  to  your  lordship,  as  I  dare  undertake 
no  senrant  of  yours  shall  be  more  observantly  and 
faithfully  at  your  command ment.  It  is  conceived 
in  court,  that  Mr.  Secretary  Herbert  shall  have 
conferred  upon  him  the  place  of  secretary  there, 
whose  good  will,  by  that  which  we  do  already 
find,  Mr.  Edward  Jones  hath  reason  to  hope  well 
of  for  a  deputation.  There  rest  two  points,  the 
one  her  majesty's  good  allowance,  and  the  other 
yours.  The  former  whereof  I  hope  he  shall  have 
good  means  to  procure,  and  the  second  is  that 
which  I  am  to  sue  to  your  lordship  for.  Wherein 
to  move  you,  besides  the  fitness  of  the  man  hardly 
to  be  matched  in  any  other  particular,  I  will  un* 
dertake  for  his  thankfulness  in  as  good  a  manner 
as  any  other  can  be  whatsoever ;  and  all  the  poor 
credit  myself  have  with  you,  which  I  have  not 
been  unmindful  to  cherish,  I  desire  may  appear  in 
this  suit  rather  than  in  any  motion  for  myself. 
And  so,  with  my  humble  signification  of  duty,  1 
commend  your  lordship  to  6od*s  goodness. 
At  your  lordship's  honourable 

commandment, 

Fb.  BACOlf. 


TO  MY   VERT    LOVNO  FRIEND,  THB  MAYOR,  he 
OF  CAMBRIDOE.t 

Whereas  I  am  given  to  understand  that  there 
are  some  differences  lately  risen  between  the  now 
innyor  and  aldermen,  and  other  the  members  of 
that  corporation,  touching  the  election  of  the 
mayor  next  to  succeed  ;  wherein  all  parties  have, 
according  to  charter,  appealed  to  me  as  their  high 

*  Addit.  MS.  5S03,  fol.  10%  I. 

t  MS.  Cole,  MiM.  Brit.  Tol  xx  Ibl.ttO. 


A  LBTTEH  TO  ME.  MATTBBW.f 

Mr.  Matthew, 

I  hope  it  may  stand  with  your  bosiness  to  eem^ 
hither  down  to  me  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  next. 
My  Lord  Digby  I  understand  is  in  town,  my 
Lord  of  Doncaster  not  hastily  expected,  the  king 
fieur  off.  I  pray  you,  if  yonr  business  be  not  very 
important,  let  me  see  yon  one  of  those  days.  I 
do  hear  from  you  by  Mr.  Meautys  that  I  am  still 
much  bound  to  my  Lord  Digby.    I  take  it,  1 

«  MS.  Unwl.  Mot.  Brit.  toI.  ccsnTiii.  fol.  1». 
i  Addit.  MS.  Moa.  BrU.  5909,  fol.  103. 
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Hfeetad  Mr.  Meantjrs  to  tell  you,  that  having 
Mmewhftt  better  agon  of  my  lord  marquis's  good 
^fiiposition  towards  me,  than  when  I  wrote  to  my 
Lord  Digby  last,  I  woald  raise  my  request  to  his 
lofdship,  that,  whereas  I  desired  his  lordship  to 
nore  a  temporary  leave  to  come  to  London  next 
Lent  for  my  health,  and  Easter  term  for  my  basi- 
iMss,  he  would  now  (if  he  so  think  it  convenient) 
deal  for  a  release  of  the  confinement  indefinite, 
for  the  same  reasons  of  an  infirm  health ;  and  the 
settling  the  poor  planks  on  my  wrecks  will  con- 
ttaae  still.  If  my  Lord  Digby  make  haste  to 
•onrt,  I  pray  do  this  before  you  come  down  to 
me ;  if  not,  you  may  defer  it  till  we  have  spoken. 
God  keep  and  prosper  you. 

Your  most,  &e, 
IMPrtnuuy.lOtl. 


A  LETTER  TO  BIT  LOBD  TREAfiURER  LEA> 

Mr  Lord, — ^I  humbly  entreat  your  lordship 
and  (if  I  may  use  the  word)  advise  your  lordship 
to  make  me  a  better  answer.  Your  lordship  is 
interested  in  honour  i^  the  opinion  of  all  that 
hear  how  I  am  dealt  with.  If  your  lordship  ma- 
lice me  for  Long's  cause,  surely  it  was  one  of  the 
justest  businesses  that  ever  was  in  Chancery.  I 
will  avouch  it ;  and  how  deeply  I  was  tempted 
therein  your  lordship  knoweth  best.  Your  lord- 
ship may  do  well  to  think  of  your  grave  as  I  do 
of  mine,  and  to  beware  of  hardness  of  heart.  And 
as  for  fair  words,  it  is  a  wind  by  which  neither 
your  lordship  nor  any  man  else  can  sail  long. 
Howsoever,  I  am  the  man  that  shall  give  all  due 
respects  and  reverence  to  your  great  place. 
90th  June,  1035.  FlU  St.  AlBAM. 
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TO  THE  MARQUIS  OP  BUCKINGHAM.* 

Gooo  BIT  Lord, 

Procure  the  warrant  for  my  discharge  this  day. 
Death,  I  thank  God,  is  so  far  from  being  unwel- 
eome  to  me,  as  I  have  called  for  it  (as  Christian 
resolution  would  permit)  any  time  these  two 
months.  But  to  die  before  the  time  of  his  ma- 
jesty's grace,  and  in  this  disgraceful  place,  is 
•ven  the  worst  that  could  be ;  and  when  I  am 
dead,  he  is  gone  that  was  always  in  one  tenor,  a 
true  and  perfect  servant  to  his  master,  and  one 
that  was  never  author  of  any  immoderate,  no,  nor 
QDsafe,  no,  (I  will  say  it,)  not  unfortunate  coun- 
sel ;  and  one  that  no  temptation  could  ever  make 
other  than  a  trusty,  and  honest,  and  Christ-loving 
friend  to  your  lordship ;  and  howsoever  I  acknow- 
ledge fhe  sentence  just,  and  for  reformation  sake 
fit,  the  Justest  chancellor  that  hath  been  in  the 
five  changes  since  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon's  time. 
God  bless  and  prosper  your  lordship,  whatsoever 
become  of  me. 

Year  lordship's  true  friend,  living  and  dying, 
Fr.  St.  Alban. 

Toww,tlfCMsf.l«L 

Endoraed, 
7b  the  Marquii  of  Bisekingham^from  the  Tovoer, 


EDWARD  FRANKLIN  TO  LORD  8T.  ALBAN.f 

8nt— You  falsify  the  common  proverb:  Out 
of  tiglit,  oat  of  mind.    Distance  of  place  makes 

•  MS.  GtbMm  Umbeth  Ubrmry,  S30,  fol.  147,  Orif . 
f  M8.  OIlMoa,  Uaketli  U^  06^  M.  UO^Orlf. 
Vol.  UI.— 39 


no  divorce  of  your  love ;  but  present  or  absent 
yon  baulk  no  opportunity  for  my  good.  I  shall 
never  deserve  your  love  unless  that  which  is 
mental  may  requite  that  which  is  real ;  and  that 
good  prayers  may  be  balanced  with  good  deeds. 

Touching  the  present  overture,  (the  errand  of 
your  letters,)  though  there  be  a  great  conflict 
within  myself,  yet  nor  must  nor  will  I  hold  you  in 
long  suspense.  Tliough  I  could  content  myself 
with  the  obscure  condition  of  my  country  fortune, 
yet  should  I  not  neglect  and  slight  the  fair  oppor- 
tunities of  my  better  preferment.  It  is  a  sullen, 
stoical  humour,  not  to  be  drawn  out  of  a  dark 
retired  comer  into  the  warm  and  open  sunshine. 
But  I  cannot  resolve  on  the  sudden :  my  present 
affairs  being  somewhat  involved  and  perplexed. 
Respite  me  (I  pray)  but  till  the  funeral ;  and  then 
(God  willing)  I  shall  visit  London,  and  give  up 
my  determinate  and  satisfactory  answer.  Mean- 
while, I  desire  my  thankful  love  may  be  tendered 
to  that  honest  Mr.  Hatcher.  So  I  rest  a  devoted 
homager  to  your  virtues ;  or  (if  you  suspect  a 
compliment)  Your  assured  friend, 

Ed.  Franklin. 

CreMlngbam,  April  W,  10S5. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OP  BUCKINGHAM.f 

Mr  VERY  GOOD  Lord, 

Your  lordship^s  former  letter  was  honourable* 
this  later  is  kind  and  loving;  wherein  I  took 
much  comfort     This  I  protest  to  God,  who 

«  Addit.  MB.  Mof.  Brit.  S0OS,  M,  lOQ  b. 
t  M8.  ClilMOB,  Lunbcth  Ub.  180,  fol.  tlO,  Orif 
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knoweth  Um^  seciets  of  hearts,  that  I  do  not  think 

there  was  e«er  a  son  of  Adaji  who  wished  more 

prosperity  to  another  that  was  a  subject  than  I 

have  done  and  do  to  yonr  lordship;  and,  as  low 

as  I  am,  I  had  rather  sojourn  in  a  college  than 

recover  a  fortune  by  any  other  but   yourself. 

Marry,  to  recover  you  (if  I  have  not)  or  to  cease 

you  of  doing  any  thing  for  me  wherein  you  would 

not  be  seen,  I  would  use  any  man. 

God  prererve  and  prosper  your  grace.    I  rest. 

Endoried, 

7h  Buckingham. 


T.  MEAUTTS  TO  LOED  8T.  ALBAN.* 
Mv  ALL  HONOURED  LoRD, 

Upon  the  first  reading  of  your  lordship's,  re- 
ceived this  day,  I  had  almost  put  pen  to  paper  to 
ask  your  pardon  for  having  (as  I  supposed)  too 
nidely  broken  open  a  letter  intended  to  another, 
some  more  deserving  friend  or  servant  of  yours, 
(for,  by  the  infinite  disproportion  between  the 
noble  favoure  therein  expressed,  and  my  disability 
any  way  to  merit,  I  could  not  otherwise  conjec- 
ture ;)  but,  upon  second  cogitations,  remembering 
it  to  be  incident  to  heroic  natures  and  spirits  to 
measure  out  and  confer  their  graces  and  favoure 
according  to  the  latitude  and  dimensions  of  their 
own  noble  and  capacions  hearts,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  the  narrower  span  and  scantling  of  othere' 
merits ;  and  calling  to  mind  that  this  is  not  the 
firat  time  by  many,  that  your  lordship  hath  pointed 
me  out  as  an  instance  hereof,  by  your  singular 
and  accumulated  favonn,  I  come  now,  instead  of 
asking  pardon  for  a  supposed  error  of  my  own,  to 
render  unto  your  lordship  all  humble  acknowledg- 
ment for  a  wilful,  or  rather,  willing  error  of  yours, 
in  80  overprizing  the  poor  endeavoura  of  your 
unprofitable  servant. 

Next,  I  take  leave  to  say  somewhat  of  what 
we  say  here,  arising  as  well  from  abroad  as  at 
home;  viz.  that,  upon  later  and  more  certain 
advertisement  out  of  Germany,  it  is  found  the 
blow  given  to  the  imperialists  was  far  greater, 
both  for  nnmbera,  being  at  least  30,000,  and  for 
quality  of  the  persons,  than  was  firet  reported. 
Tilly  himself  being  mortally  wounded,  and 
escaping  to  a  town,  called  Holveretat,  some  miles 
distant,  was  pursued  by  the  King  of  Sweden, 
who,  being  advertised  that  he  was  dead,  and  that 
his  body  was  newly  taken  thence,  to  be  conveyed 
by  a  guard  of  1500  horse  to  the  Duke  of  Bavier's 
court,  instantly  went  after  them,  and  in  a  few 
hours  overtook  them,  defeated  the  whole  troops, 
and  brought  back  the  corpse  to  Holveretat,  where 
ic  remains  in  the  town  house,  a  spectacle  of  the 
divine  revenge  and  justice,  for  the  bloody  execu- 
tion of  Maekdeburgh.  On  Sunday,  at  Hampton 
Conrt,  the  States*  ambassador  here  resident,  at  a 

*  MS.  Giteoa,  Laabttli  Ub.  180^  fbl.  S9t. 


solemn  and  public  audience  in  the  presenee,  toaf 
us  in  effect  an  old  song  to  a  new  tune,  for  his 
errand  was  only  a  formal  relation  of  the  passages 
of  that  achievement  and  defeat  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, (wherein,  by  the  way,  I  heard  not  any  mention 
at  all  of  my  Lord  Craven's  prowess,  though  some 
say  he  expects  a  room  in  the  next  Gazette.)  The 
ambassador,  in  magnifying  of  the  victory,  when 
he  had  said  as  we  thought  enough,  concluded 
with  that  which  was  more  than  dl  he  had  said 
before;  namely,  in  resembling  it,  both  for  the 
extent  of  the  design,  the  greatness  and  expense 
in  the  preparation  and  manner  of  the  deliverance, 
to  that  of  the  invasion  in  eighty-eight.  At  home 
we  say,  Mr.  Attorney-General  is  past  hope  of 
being  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  for 
he  is  assured  of  it;  and,  by  the  like  reason,  my 
Lord  Richardson  is  past  all  fear  of  being  removed 
to  the  King's  Bench.  The  attorney's  place  is 
now  in  competition  only  between  Noye  and 
Banks,  for  Sir  John  Finch  is  out  at  all,  and 
Banks  is  the  likeliest  to  carry  it.  St.  George 
was  less  beholden  this  year  than  ever,  either  to 
the  lords  of  the  order  or  to  the  other  Icnrds,  there 
being  only  present  those  in  the  margin.  So, 
praying  your  lordship  to  believe  that  I  have  more 
room  in  my  heart  than  in  my  paper  for  my  devo- 
tion and  service  to  your  lordship,  my  most 
honoured  lord  and  lady,  and  all  my  noble  ladies 
and  especial  friends,  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  to  serve  you, 

T.M. 

Oetoberll. 

YourcommandstoMr.  Maxwell  I  performed  at 
Windsor  on  Monday  was  sevennigfat.  Pardon 
this  scribble,  for  my  candle  winks  upon  me  to 
hasten  to  an  end,  and  my  maid  Mary  is  a  bed 
and  in  her  firat  sleep,  and  very  wayward  if  she 
be  waked. 


Lord  Chamberlain, 
Lord  Marshal, 
Lord  Salisbury, 
Lord  Carlislb, 
Lord  Holland, 
Lord  Dorset, 
Lord  Andover, 


Lord  Treasurer, 
Lord  Lindset, 
Lord  Boxborovov, 
Lord  Monmouth, 
Lord  Gorinc^ 
Lord  Doncastbr, 
Lord  Dunlucs. 


Endoraed, 
/br  your  nobk  se jf,  my  numi  honomtd  lord. 


TRA8TLATION  OP  THE  LATIN  LETTER  TO  COUNT 
OONDOMAR.* 

Excellent  Count, 

I  do  first,  as  I  ought,  congratulate  with  you 
your  new  honour,  which,  though  great  in  itself,  h 
is  much  greater  because  it  was  given  you  upon  so 

*  MA.  OlbiOB,  Lunbelh  Uk  06^  IbL  lai  d. 
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noble  a  i^ronnd.  The  repair  of  Mr.  Matthew,  my 
true  frieDd,  as  jour  lordship  well  knoweth,  into 
these  partSf  makes  me  call  to  mind  thoee  great 
and  singular  favonrs,  which  npon  your  noble 
Tislts,  which  both  in  field  and  town,  by  his  means 
and  appointment,  your  lordship  Tonchsafed  me  a 
little  before  year  departure,  and  the  great  endea- 
Tours  which  your  lordship  used  both  with  the 
king  and  the  marquis  for  my  fortunes.  At  that 
time,  if  one  had  whispered  me  in  the  ear  and  said, 
stay  these  things;  England  is  a  cold  country; 
defer  them  till  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Buckingham,  and  the  Count  Gondomar 
meet  in  Spain,  where  fruits  ripen  faster,  1  should 
have  smiled  at  it.  But  since  your  lordship  hath 
had  power  to  work  these  miracles  in  a  public 
fortune,  it  is  a  much  less  matter  for  you  to  work 
a  miracle*  in  the  fortune  of  a  private  friend.  And 
since  your  lordship  hath  power,  and  I  hare  faith, 
a  miracle  is  soon  wrought,  if  your  lordship  think 
it  worth  the  stretching  forth  your  noble  hand. 
Having  written  so  lately  to  your  lordship,  I 
shorten  this  letter,  only  desiring  your  lordship  to 
give  Mr.  Matthew  the  same  freedom  to  propound 
or  advise  with  your  lordship  concerning  my  busi- 
ness, as  heretofore  you  have  Touchsafed;  and 
resting— 


TO  HIS  VERY  LOVING  FRIENDS,  THE  PARIBHIO?! 
ER8  AND  FEOFFEES  FOR  THE  POOR  OF  THE 
PARISH  OF  ST.  ALLDAT8,  IN  OXFORD. 

After  my  hearty  commendations,  I  send  you 
here  enclosed  a  copy  of  an  order  made  by  the  lato 
lord  chancellor,  my  predecessor,  in  the  cause 
depending  in  Chancery  between  Edmond  Blyth, 
plaintiff,  against  John  Phillips  and  others,  defend- 
ants, and  formerly  directed  by  his  lordship's  let- 
ters unto  you,  to  show  cause  why  a  decree  made 
by  commissioners  for  charitable  purposes  should 
not  be  confirmed  by  decree  of  the  Chancery, 
which  hitherto  you  have  not  done ;  and,  therefore, 
it  was  desired  that  it  might  be  decreed  accord- 
ingly, which  I  have  forborne  to  do,  but  have 
thought  fit  to  recontinue  the  said  order,  and  to 
renew  the  said  letters  unto  you,  requiring  you  to 
show  good  cause  by  the  second  return  of  the  next 
term,  why  the  commissioners'  decree  should  not 
be  confirmed,  otherwise  the  plaintiff  is  to  have 
his  lease  decreed  as  he  hath  desired.  So,  wish* 
ing  you  due  respect  herein,  I  bid  you  fare- 
well. 

Your  loving  friend, 

Fr.  Verulax. 
From  York  Hoom,  this  13th  of  F«b.,  161% 
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TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  VILLIER8. 

It  mat  please  tour  Lordship, 

I  pray  let  his  majesty  understand,  that  although 
my  lord  chancellor's  answer,  touching  the  dis- 
mission of  the  farmer's  cause,  was  full  of  respect 
and  duty,  yet  I  would  be  glad  to  avoid  an  express 
signification  from  his  majesty,  if  his  majesty  may 
otherwise  have  his  end.  And  therefore  I  have 
thought  of  a  course,  that  a  motion  be  made  in  open 
court,  and  that  thereupon  my  lord  move  a  com- 
promise to  some  to  be  named  on  either  part,  with 
bond  to  stand  to  their  award.  And  as  I  find  this 
to  be  agreeable  to  my  lord  chancellor's  disposi- 
tion, so  I  do  not  find  but  the  farmers  and  the  other 
party  are  willing  enough  towards  it.  And  there- 
fore his  majesty  may  be  pleased  to  forbear  any 
other  letter  or  message  touching  that  business. 
God  ever  keep  your  lordship. 

Your  lordship's  true  and  most  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

JtDttary  9S,  M16. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  vert  good  Lord, 

I  know  your  lordship  hath  a  special  care  of 
any  thing  Uiat  concemeth  the  queen.    She  was 
•  TiM  rtmatoder  Is  In  Lord  Bmod'i  hand. 


entered  into  dislike  of  her  solicitor,  this  bearer.. 
Mr.  Lowder,  and  resolute  in  it  To  serve,  and 
not  to  please,  is  no  man's  condition.  Therefore, 
upon  knowledge  of  her  pleasure  he  was  willing 
to  part  with  his  place,  upon  hopes  not  to  be  des- 
tituted, but  to  be  preferred  to  one  of  the  barons* 
places  in  Ireland.  I  pray  move  the  king  for  him, 
and  let  his  majesty  know  from  me  that  I  think 
(howsoever  he  pleased  not  here)  he  is  fit  to  do 
his  majesty  service  in  that  place ;  he  is  grave  and 
formal,  which  is  somewhat  there,  and  sufiicient 
enough  for  that  place.  The  queen  hath  made  Mr. 
Hackwell  her  solicitor,  who  hath  for  a  long  time 
taken  much  pains  in  her  business,  wherein  she 
hath  done  well.  He  was  an  opposite  in  Parlia- 
ment, as  Jones  was,  that  the  king  hath  made 
Chief  Justice  of  Ireland.  But  I  hold  it  no  ill 
counsel  to  join,  or  to  remove  such  men  God 
preserve  and  prosper  yon. 

Your  true  and  devoted  friend  and  servant, 
Whitehall,  May  tt,  1517.  Fra.  BacON,  C.  S. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 
Mt  MOST  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter,  at 
the  first  opportunity  aAer  I  received  it,  who  wo 
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rery  well  pleased  with  that  aocoant  of  your  eare- 
fol  and  speedy  despatch  of  business,  &c. 

Years,  &c.        G.  BucrarohAif. 
Greenwich,  Mty  13, 1619. 

P.  S.  Your  business  had  been  done  before 
this,  but  I  knew  not  whether  you  would  haye  the 
attorney  or  solicitor  to  draw  it. 


TO  MY  VERY  LOVING  FRIENDS,  SIR  THOMAS 
LEIGH,  AND  SIR  THOMAS  PUCKERING,  KNIGHTS 
AND  BARONETS. 

AfTBR  my  hearty  commendations,  being  in- 
formed by  the  petition  of  Mr.  Thomas  Porten,  a 
poor  Yorkshireman,  of  a  heavy  accident  by  fire, 
whereby  his  house,  his  wife,  and  a  child,  together 
with  all  his  goods,  were  utterly  burnt  and  con- 
sumed; which  misfortune  the  petitioner  sug- 
gests, with  much  eagerness,  was  occasioned  by 
the  wicked  practices  and  conjurations  of  one  John 
Clarkson  of  Knowington,  in  the  county  of  War- 
wick, and  his  daughter,  persons  of  a  wandering 
condition;  affirming,  for  instance,  that  one  Mr. 
Hailes  of  Warwick  did  take  from  the  said  Clark- 
son,  certain  books  of  conjuration  and  witchcraft. 
That  the  truth  of  the  matter  may  be  rightly 
known,  and  that  Clarkson  and  his  daughter,  if 
there  be  grround  for  it,  may  answer  the  law  ac- 
cording to  the  merit  of  so  heinous  a  fact,  I  have 
thought  good  to  wish  and  desire  you  to  send  for 
Clarkson,  and  his  daughter;  and  as  upon  due 
examination  you  shall  find  cause,  to  take  orders 
for  their  forthcoming,  and  answering  of  the  mat- 
ter at  the  next  assize  for  the  county  of  York ;  and 
also  to  confer  with  Mr.  Hailes,  whether  he  took 
from  the  said  Clarkson  any  such  book  of  conjura- 
tion, as  the  petitioner  pretends  he  did,  and  to  see 
them  in  safe  custody.  Whereupon  I  desire  to  be 
certified  how  you  find  the  matter;  and  your  doing 
thereupon.  So,  not  doubting  of  your  special  care 
and  diligence  herein,  I  bid  you  heartily  farewell, 
and  rest 

Your  very  loving  friend, 

Fa.  Vebulam,  Cane. 

York  HooM,  May  15, 1619. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mv  VKRY  GOOD  LoRO, 

Your  lordship,  I  know,  and  the  king  both,  might 
think  me  very  unworthy  of  that  I  hare  been,  or 
that  I  am,  if  I  should  not  by  all  means  desire  to 
Ha  freed  from  the  restraint  which  debarreth  my 
appioach  to  his  majesty *s  person,  which  I  ever  so 
much  loved  and  admired ;  and  severeth  me  like- 
wise from  all  conference  with  your  lordship, 
which  is  my  second  comfort.  Nevertheless,  if  it 
b«  conceived  that  it  may  be  matter  of  inconveni- 
ence. Of  envy,  ray  particular  respects  must  give 


place ;  only  in  regard  of  my  present  urgent  ooob* 
sions,  to  take  some  present  orde  for  the  debts 
that  press  me  most.  I  have  petitioned  his  majes- 
ty to  give  me  leave  to  stay  at  London  till  ths 
last  of  July,  and  then  I  will  dispose  of  my 
abode  according  to  the  sentence.  I  have  sent 
to  the  prince  to  join  with  you  in  it,  for,  though 
the  matter  seem  small,  yet  it  importeth  me  much. 
God  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  true  servant, 

Fb.  St.  Albah* 

JOMSO^lfltl. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  vbry  good  Lord, 

I  thank  God  I  am  come  very  well  to  Gorfaam- 
bury,  whereof  I  thought  your  lordship  woultt  be 
glad  to  hear  sometimes.  My  lord,  I  wish  myself 
by  you  in  this  stirring  world,  not  for  any  love  to 
place  or  business,  for  that  is  almost  gone  with  me, 
but  for  my  love  to  yourself,  which  can  never  cease 
in      Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  true  servant.      Fa.  St.  Alban. 

Being  now  out  of  use,  and  out  of  sight,  I  re- 
commend myself  to  your  lordship's  lo^e  and 
favour,  to  maintain  me  in  his  majes^'s  grace  and 
good  intention. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
EXCKLLENT  LoRD, 

I  have  received  the  warrant,  not  for  land,  but 
for  the  money,  which,  if  it  may  be  speedily 
served,  is  sure  the  better ;  for  this  I  humbly  kiss 
your  grace's  hands.  But  because  the  exchequer 
is  thought  to  be  somewhat  barren,  although  I  have 
good  affiance  of  Mr.  Chancellor,  yet  I  hold  it  very 
essential,  and  therein  I  most  humbly  pray  your 
grace's  favour,  that  you  would  be  pleased,  by 
your  letter,  to  recommend  to  Mr.  Chancellor  the 
speedy  issuing  of  the  money  by  this  warrant,  as 
a  business  whereof  your  grace  hath  an  especial 
care ;  the  rather,  for  that  I  understand  firom  him, 
there  be  some  other  warrants  for  money  to  private 
suitors  at  this  time  on  foot.  But  your  grace  may 
be  pleased  to  remember  this  difference,  that  the 
other  are  mere  gifts ;  this  of  mine  is  a  bargain, 
with  an  advance  only. 

I  most  humbly  pray  your  grace  likewise  to  pre- 
sent my  most  humble  thanks  to  his  majesty.  God 
ever  guide  you  by  the  hand.    I  alwjiys  rest 
Your  faithful  and  more 

and  more  obliged  servant, 
Fb.  St.  Alban 

Gray*!  Iod,  thte  Vtth  of  NoTeoiber,  1034. 

I  most  humbly  thank  your  grace  for  yonr 
grace's  favour  to  my  honest,  deserving  servant. 
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TO  THE  LORD  ST.  ALBAN. 

Mr  If  OIL!  Lord, 

The  hearty  affection  I  have  boroe  to  your  per- 
son and  aerricey  hath  made  me  ambitioaa  to  be  a 
measenger  of  good  news  to  you,  and  an  eachewer 
of  ill ;  this  hath  been  the  trae  reason  why  I  hare 
been  thaa  long  in  answering  you,  not  any  negli- 
genoe  in  your  discreet,  modest  servant  you  sent 
with  your  letter,  nor  his  who  now  returns  you 
this  answer,  ofltimes  given  me  by  your  master 
and  mine;  who,  though  by  this  may  seem  not  to 


satisfy  your  desert  and  expectation,  yet,  take  the 
word  of  a  friend,  who  will  never  fail  you,  hath  a 
tender  care  of  you,  full  of  a  fresh  memory  of 
your  by-past  service*  His  majesty  is  but  for  the 
present,  he  says,  able  to  yield  unto  the  three 
years'  advance,  which,  if  yoa  please  to  accept, 
you  are  not  hereafter  the  farther  off  from  obtain- 
ing  some  better  testimony  of  his  favour,  worthier 
both  of  him  and  you,  though  it  can  never  be  an- 
swerable to  what  my  heart  wiahes  you,  as 
Your  lordship^s  humble  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 
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TO  THB  KINO. 

It  mat  please  your  most  excelleht  Majesty, 

According  to  your  commandment,  I  send  en- 
closed the  Preface  to  the  Patent  of  Creation  of 
Sir  George  Villiers.  I  have  not  used  any  glaring 
terms,  but  drawn  according  to  your  majesty*s 
instructions,  and  the  note  which,  thereupon,  I 
framed,  and  your  majesty  allowed,  with  some  ad- 
ditions, which  I  have  inserted.  But  I  hope  your 
majesty  will  be  pleased  to  correct  and  perfect 
it.  Your  majesty  will  also  be  pleased  to 
remember,  that  if  the  creation  shall  be  at 
Rooghford,  your  pleasure  and  this  draught  be 
speedily  returned;  for  it  will  ask  a  sending 
of  the  bill  for  your  majesty's  signature,  and 
a  sending  back  of  the  same  to  pass  the  seals, 
and  a  sending  thereupon  of  the  patent  itself:  so 
it  must  be  twice  sent  up  and  down  before  the  day. 
God  evermore  preserve  your  majesty. 
Your  majesty's  most  devoted, 

and  most  bounden  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
Jii]r»,l«l«. 


TO  8IR  FRANCI8  BACON,  BT8  MAJESTY'S  ATTOR. 
NEY-OENERAL. 

Sia, — I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your 
letter,  and  the  other  papers  enclosed,  who  liketh 
very  well  of  the  course  you  purpose,  touching 
the  manifest  to  be  published  of  Bertram's  fact, 
and  will  have  yoa,  according  to  your  own  motion, 
advise  with  irfy  lord  chancellor  of  the  manner  of  it. 
His  majesty's  pleasure  likewise  is,  that,  according 
to  the  declaration  he  made  before  the  lords  of  his 
council,  at  Whitehall,  touching  the  review  of  my 
Lord  Coke's  reports,  you  draw  a  warrant  ready 
for  his  signature,  directed  to  those  judges  whom 
he  then  named  to  that  effect,  and  send  it  speedily 
to  him  to  be  signed,  that  there  may  be  a  despatch 


of  that  business  before  the  end  of  the  term.  And 
so  I  rest 

Your  faithful  friend  at  command, 

George  Villiers. 
Newmarket,  Nov.  10, 1016. 


TO  THB  EARL  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  singular  good  Lord, 

When  I  heard  your  lordship  was  dead,  I 
though  I  had  lived  too  long.  That  was  (to  tell 
your  lordship  truly)  the  state  of  my  mind  upon 
that  report.  Since,  I  hear  it  was  an  idle  mis- 
taking of  my  Lord  Evers,  for  my  Lord  Villiers : 
God's  name  be  blessed,  that  you  are  alive  to  do 
infinite  good,  and  not  so  much  as  sick  or  ill  dis- 
posed for  any  thing  I  now  hear. 

I  have  resigned  the  prince's  seal,  and  my 
Lord  Hobart  is  placed.  I  made  the  prince  laugh, 
when  I  told  him  I  resigned  it  with  more  comfort 
than  I  received  it;  he  understanding  me  that  I 
had  changed  for  a  better :  but  after  I  had  given 
him  that  thought,  I  turned  it  upon  this,  that  I  left 
his  state  and  business  in  good  case,  whereof  I 
gave  him  a  particular  account. 

The  queen  called  upon  me  for  the  matter  of  he 
house,  wherein  your  lordship  and  my  Lord 
Chamberlain  and  I  dealt,  and  received  his  ma- 
jesty's direction,  so  that  I  shall  prepare  a  war- 
rant, first  to  my  lord  treasurer  and  Mr.  Chancel- 
lor, (for  that  is  the  right  way)  to  advise  how  to 
settle  it  by  assignment,  in  case  she  survive  his 
majesty,  which  I  hope  in  God  she  shall  not. 

Her  desire  was  expressly  and  of  herself,  that 
when  I  had  prepared  a  warrant  to  be  sent  to  his 
majesty,  I  should  send  it  by  your  lordship's 
hand's. 

We  sit  in  council,  that  is  all  I  can  yet  say 
Sir  John  Denham  is  not  come,  upon  whose  com- 
ing the  king  shall  have  account  of  our  consult*- 
p9 
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tioDS  touching  Ireland,  which  we  cannot  eon- 
elade,  till  we  have  spoken  with  him.  God  erer 
presenre  and  prosper  yon. 

It  grricTeth  me  much,  that  I  cannot  hear  enough 
of  his  majesty^s  good  disposition  of  health,  and 
his  pleasures,  and  other  ordinary  occurrences  of 
his  journey :  I  pray  your  lordship  will  direct  Mr. 
Packer  to  write  to  me  sometime,  of  matters  of 
that  kind.  I  hare  made  the  like  request  to  Sir 
Edward  Villiers,  by  whom  I  write  this  present, 
to  whose  good  affection  I  think  myself  beholden, 
as  I  do  also  esteem  him  much  for  his  good  parts, 
besides  his  nearness  to  your  lordship,  which 
bindeth  me  aboTe  all. 

Your  lordship^s  most  faithful 

and  devoted  friend  and  servant, 

Fb.  Bacon,  C.  S 

▲prU  7,1617. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  singular  good  Lord, 

I  pray  your  lordship  to  deliTer  to  his  majesty 
the  enclosed. 

I  send  your  lordship,  also,  the  warrant  to  my 
lord  treasurer  and  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Elxche- 
quer  for  the  queen's  house,*  it  is  to  come  again 
to  the  king,  when  the  bill  is  drawn  for  the  let- 
ters patents;  for  this  is  only  the  warrant  to  be 
signed  by  his  majesty. 

I  asked  the  queen  whether  she  would  write  to 
your  lordship  about  it;  her  answer  was  very 
modest  and  discreet,  that  because  it  proceeded 
wholly  from  his  majesty's  kindness  and  goodness, 
who  had  referred  it,  it  was  not  so  fit  for  her  to 
write  to  your  lordship  for  the  despatch  of  it,  but 
she  desired  me  to  thank  your  lordship  for  your 
former  care  of  it,  and  to  desire  you  to  continue 
it :  and  withal  she  desireth  your  lordship  not  to 
press  his  majesty  in  it,  but  to  take  his  best  times. 
This  answer  (because  I  like  it  so  well)  I  write 
to  you  at  large,  for  other  matters  I  will  write  by 
the  next.  God  ever  prosper  you  and  pre- 
senre you. 

Your  lordship's  most  faithful 

and  devoted  friend  and  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 

London,  April  Ifl,  1C17. 


TO  TOE  LORD  KEEPER. 

Mr  HONOURED  Lord, 

1  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter, 
and  the  papers  that  came  enclosed,  who  is  exceed- 
ingly well  satisfied  with  that  account  you  have 
given  him  therein,  especially  with  the  speech 
you  made  at  the  taking  of  your  place  in  the 
Chancery.  Whereby  his  majesty  perceiveth  that 
you  have  not  only  given  proof  how  well  yon  un- 
•  BomeiMl  RoMe. 


derstand  the  place  of  a  chancellor,  but  done  him 
much  right  also,  in  giving  notice  unto  those  that 
were  present,  that  you  had  received  such  instrae* 
tions  from  his  majesty ;  whose  honour  will  be  so 
much  the  greater,  in  that  all  men  will  acknow« 
ledge  the  sufficiency  and  worthiness  of  his  ma- 
jes^'s  choice,  in  preferring  a  man  of  such  abili- 
ties to  that  place,  which,  besides,  cannot  but  be  a 
great  advancement  and  furtherance  to  his  service. 
And  I  can  assure  your  lordship,  that  his  majesty 
was  never  so  well  pleased,  as  he  is  with  this 
account  you  have  given  him  of  this  passage* 
Thus,  with  the  remembrance  of  my  service, 
I  rest 

Your  lordship's  ever  at  command, 
G.  Buckingham. 

Bdinlrafgk,  May  18, 1616. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER. 
My  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

His  majesty  commandeth  me  to  write  to  your 
lordship,  tiiat  he  wonders  your  hand  being  at  that 
letter  of  the  lords  of  the  council,  which  he  saltfa 
is  a  very  blunt  one:  you  have  not  besides  sent 
him  some  advice  of  your  own,  his  majesty  having 
only  entrusted  you  to  speak  with  Sir  Lionel 
Cranfield  about  his  estate. 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

Newmvket,  Nov.  10, 1617. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  Lord  : — How  well  I  wish  to  Sir  Gilbert 
Haughton,  himself,  I  dare  say,  doth  not  doubt, 
partly  out  of  mine  own  affection,  and  chiefly  for 
your  lordship's  affection  towards  him,  which  to 
me  is  more  than  mine  own.  That  the  king  should 
make  bargains  of  hope,  wiien  his  treasure  suf- 
ficeth  not  for  his  own  charge,  I  may  not  advise 
for  my  dearest  friends ;  for  I  am  nailed  to  the 
king's  estate.  But  two  things  I  shall  assent 
unto ;  the  one,  that  if  the  king  can  redeem  his 
works  without  charge  of  officers,  I  shall  be  glad 
of  it,  both  for  the  gentleman's  sake,  and  because 
I  perceive  the  uniting  of  the  alum  works  in  the 
king's  hands  is  best :  the  other,  that  if  his  ma- 
jesty be  pleased  to  signify  his  pleasure  to  my 
lord  treasurer  and  me,  that  there  be  no  forfeiture 
taken  by  Banister,  till  the  king  shall  advise  of 
this  bargain,  we  will  hold  him  to  it.  God  pre- 
serve and  prosper  your  lordship.  Your  lordship,  I 
think,  perceiveth  both  my  scribbling  and  cursory 
inditing,  that  I  write  in  straits  of  business. 
Your  lordship's  true  friend 

and  devoted  servant, 
Fr.  Bacon,  C.  8 

York  Hook,  thii  Mth  of  Nov.,  1617. 
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TO  THE  KINO. 

Mat  rr  plkase  your  Majesty, 

Being  yesterday  assembled  in  council  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  coarse  we  had  began,  for  retrench- 
ment of  your  majesty's  expenses ;  we  received 
yoar  princely  letters,  whereby  we  are  directed  to 
send  to  yoar  majesty  the  names  of  the  officers  of 
the  exchequer,  custom-house,  and  auditors,  out 
of  which  yon  purpose  to  make  choice  of  some  to 
be  sub-committed  to  handle  the  mechanic  and 
laborious  part  of  that  which  your  majesty  had 
appointed  to  our  care ;  we  have,  according  to  our 
doty,  sent  unto  your  majesty  the  names  of  the 
seYeral  officers  of  your  majesty  in  those  places, 
to  be  ordered  as  your  wisdom  shall  think  best  to 
direct.  But  withal,  we  thought  it  appurtenant  to 
oar  duties  to  inform  your  majesty  how  far  we 
haTC  proceeded  in  the  several  heads  of  retrench- 
ments by  your  majesty  at  your  departure  com- 
mitted unto  us,  that  when  you  know  in  what 
estate  our  labours  are,  your  judgment  may 
the  better  direct  any  further  coarse,  as  shall  be 
meet. 

The  matter  of  the  household  was  by  us,  some 
days  since,  committed  peremptorily  to  the  officer^ 
of  the  house,  as  matter  of  commandment  from 
your  majesty,  and  of  duty  in  them,  to  reduce  the 
expense  of  your  house  to  a  limited  charge  of  fiAy 
thousand  pounds  by  the  year,  besides  the  benefit 
of  the  compositions ;  and  they  hare  ever  since 
painfully,  as  we  are  informed,  travailed  in  it,  and 
will  be  ready  on  Sunday  next,  which  was  the  day 
given  them,  to  present  some  models  of  retrench- 
ments of  divers  kinds,  all  aiming  at  your  majesty's 
service. 

In  the  point  of  pensions  we  have  made  a  begin ^ 
ning*  by  suspending  some  wholly  for  a  time,  and 
of  others  of  a  third  part ;  in  which  course  we  are 
still  going  on,  until  we  make  it  fit  to  be  presented 
to  your  majesty ;  in  like  manner  the  Lord  Cham> 
beriain,  and  the  Lord  Hay,  did  yesterday  report 
onto  us,  what  their  travail  had  ordered  in  the 
wardrobe;  and,  although  some  doubt  did  arise 
unto  as,  whether  your  majesty's  letters  intended 
a  stay  of  our  labours,  until  you  had  made  choice 
of  the  sub-committee  intended  by  you,  yet,  pre- 
suming that  such  a  course  by  sub-committee  wa& 
purposed  rather  for  a  furtherance  than  let  to  that 
work,  we  did  resolve  to  go  on  still,  till  your  ma- 
jesty's further  directions  shall  come  unto  us;  and 
then,  according  to  our  duty,  we  will  proceed  as 
we  shall  be  by  your  majesty  commanded  ;  in  the 
mean  time,  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  inform  your 
majesty  of  wliat  we  have  done,  that  neither  your 
majesty  may  conceive  that  we  have  been  negli- 
gent  in  those  things  which  were  committed  unto 
as,  nor  your  directions  by  your  late  letters  hin- 
der or  cast  back  that  which  is  already  so  far  pro- 
ceeded in. 


and  praying  to  the  Almighty  for  your  long  i 
happy  reign  over  as,  we  rest 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and  obedient 
subjects  and  servants. 


G.  Cant. 

James  Hay, 

E.  Worcester, 

Jul.  Casar, 

T.  Arundel, 

T.  Suffolk, 

E.  WoTTON, 

Pembroke, 

T.  Lake, 

L.  Elie», 

F.  Bacon,  C.  S. 

T.  Edmondes, 

Lennox, 

Edw.  Coke, 

W.  Wallinoford, 

C.  Edmcndes. 

D«e.  5, 1C17. 

TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

My  honourable  Lord, 

1  have  received  your  lordship's  letters,  wherein 
1  see  the  continuance  of  your  love  and  respect  to 
me,  in  any  thing  I  write  to  you  of,  for  which  I 
give  your  lordship  many  thanks,  desiring  nothing 
for  any  man  but  what  you  shall  find  just  and 
convenient  to  pass.  I  am  very  glad  to  nnderstand 
that  there  is  so  good  hope  of  Sir  Gilbert  Hough- 
ton's business,  which  I  must  needs  ascribe  to  your 
lordship's  great  favour  toward  him  for  ray  rake, 
which  I  will  ever  acknowledge.  If  his  majesty 
at  any  time  speak  of  the  Lord  Clifton's  business, 
I  will  answer  according  to  that  your  lordship  hath 
written,  &c. 

Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  BUCKIHOHAM. 
Newmarket,  the  last  of  January,  1617. 


to  the  lord  chancellor. 

My  honourable  Lord, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter 
to  me,  and  delivered  likewise  to  him  the  letter 
and  other  things  directed  to  his  majesty,  who  hath 
commanded  me  to  return  this  answer  to  them  all. 

First,  for  your  memorial  of  your  charge  to  the 
judges,  he  liketh  it  so  well,  that  he  findeth  no- 
thing either  to  be  added  or  diminished  ;  and  was 
so  well  satisfied  therewith,  that  he  accounteth  it 
needless  to  read  the  other  papers,  but  sealed  tliem 
up  again,  and  sendeth  them  back  to  your  lordship 
without  reading  them.  Only  in  the  point  of  re- 
cusants his  majesty  is  of  the  quite  contrary  opi- 
nion to  you ;  for  though  he  would  not  by  any 
means  have  a  more  severe  course  held  than  his 
laws  appoint  in  that  case,  yet  since  the  many 
reasons  why,  there  should  be  no  mitigation  above 
that  which  his  laws  have  enacted,  and  his  own 
conscience  telleth  him  to  be  fit.    As,  first,  the 


Papists  in  his  kingdom  have  taken  such  heart 
upon  the  commission  given  to  Sir  John  Digby, 
touching  the  match  with  Spain,  that  they  have 
And  so,  hombly  kissing  your  royal  hands,   sent  copies  thereof  privately  up  and  down,  and 
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are  so  lifted  up  in  their  hopes  of  what  they  desire, 
that  his  majesty  cannot  bat  take  a  more  severe 
coarse,  as  far  as  by  his  laws  he  may,  than  hitherto 
he  hath  done.  Besides,  when  they  shall  see  a 
harder  hand  carried  toward  them  than  hath  been 
accastomed,  his  majesty  assareth  himself  they 
will  employ  all  their  means  to  farther  the  match, 
in  hope  of  mitigating  of  that  severity  when  it  shall 
be  accomplished.  And  though  these  reasons 
were  not,  his  majesty  would  account  it  a  baseness 
in  a  prince  to  show  sach  a  desire  of  the  match,  as 
to  slack  any  thing  in  his  course  of  gOTernment, 
much  more  in  propagation  of  the  religion  he  pro- 
fesseth,  for  fear  of  giving  hindrance  to  the  match 
thereby.  And  so,  with  many  thanks  for  your 
favours  to  my  brother  in  his  business,  I  rest 
Your  lordship^s  faithful  servant, 

G.  BUOKINGRAM. 
N«wiMrket,Feb.8,1617. 


TO  THE  MARQUia  OF  BUCKINOHAM. 

Mr  TKRY  eooD  Lord, 

We  have  sat  once  upon  the  commission  of  trea- 
sure to  DO  ill  purpose,  as  may  appear  by  the  ac- 
count enclosed ;  wherein  his  majesty  will  find  no 
preposterous  issue  of  treasure.  Mr.  Chancellor 
imagines  well ;  Coke  seeks,  and  beats  over,  as 
well  where  it  is  not,  as  where  it  is ;  Secretary 
Naunton  forgets  nothing.  I  will  look  to  bow 
things  to  the  true  ends.  God  bless  and  prosper 
his  majesty  and  yourself. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Ykrulam,  Cane. 

July  95, 1618. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mr  TKRY  GOOD  LoRD, 

What  passed  in  your  lordship's  presence  your 
lordship  can  tell,  touching  the  navy.  The  morrow 
following  We  concluded  in  approbation  of  the 
books,  save  in  one  point,  touching  the  number 
convenient  for  manning  tiie  ships,  wherein  the 
number  allowed  by  the  commissioners  had,  in  my 
judgment,  a  little  of  the  merchant ;  for  to  measure 
by  so  many  as  were  above  dead  pays,  is  no  good 
argument.  For  the  abuse  of  dead  pays  is  to  be 
amended,  and  not  the  necessary  number  abated. 
Id  this  his  majesty  may  fall  upon  a  middle  pro- 
portion between  that  of  the  commissioners  and 
rhat  of  the  officers. 

It  were  good,  now  the  three  books  which  we 
have  appointed  to  be  engrossed  into  one  ledger 
book  are  affirmed,  there  were  a  short  book  of  his 
majesty's  royal  directions,  and  orders  thereupon, 
extracted. 

For  the  commission  of  the  treasury,  T  persuade 
myself,  they  are  of  the  first  hours  that  b'^ve  been 


well  spent  in  that  kind.  We  have  put  those 
particulars  whereof  his  majesty  gave  us  cnarge 
into  a  way. 

Bingley's  information  will  be  to  good  purpoM. 
and  we  find  another  of  like  nature  revealed  to 
Mr.  Secretary  and  myself.  God  ever  prosper 
you. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Ybrulam,  Cane. 
Ort9ber  0,1018. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

My  Lord, — ^I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with 
your  letter,  who  giveth  you  thanks  for  your  advice 
to  communicate  the  business  of  the  Dutchmen  to 
the  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  which  his 
majesty  was  before  purposed  to  refer  to  them,  as 
it  concerns  his  treasure,  for  the  carriage  of  it; 
and  to  your  lordship  and  the  rest  named  in  your 
letter,  for  the  relation  it  hath  to  the  law.  For  the 
proposers  of  the  suit,  his  majesty  intendeth  only 
to  reward  their  pains  as  may  stand  with  his  ser- 
vice and  his  princely  disposition,  but  to  preserve 
the  main  benefit  himself:  all  that  his  majesty 
would  have  your  lordship  to  do  for  the  present, 
is  to  take  order  about  the  writ  of  ne  extant 
regnum^  to  advise  with  his  learned  counsel  what 
course  is  to  be  taken,  and  if  by  a  warrant  from 
his  majesty,  that  your  lordship  send  him  a  war- 
rant to  be  signed,  which  shall  be  returned  with 
all  speed.  Of  other  things  his  majesty  thinketh 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  speak  at  his  return  to 
London.    In  the  mean  time  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BUCKIROHAM. 
RiBehinbroke,  Oct.  tl,  1818. 


TO  THE  MARQUI8  OF  BUCKINOHAM. 

My  vkry  good  Lord, 

I  have  this  morning  received  the  petty  roll  for 
the  sheriflTs.  I  received  also  the  papers  exhibited 
by  Sir  Miles  Fleetwood,  which  I  will  use  to  his 
majesty's  best  service,  and  thereupon  give  account 
to  his  majesty  when  time  serveth. 

My  care,  which  is  not  dormant,  touching  his 
majesty's  service,  specially  that  of  trea.<)ure,  (which 
is  now  ntmma  8ummarum,^  maketh  me  propound 
to  his  majesty  a  matter,  which,  God  is  my  wit- 
ness, I  do  without  contemplation  of  friend  or  end« 
but  animo  redo. 

If  Sir  Edward  Coke  continue  sick,  or  keep  in, 
I  fear  his  majesty's  service  will  languish  too,  in 
those  things  which  touch  upon  law ;  as  the  calling 
in  debts,  recusants,  alienations,  defalcations,  etc. 
And  this  is  most  certain,  that  in  these  new 
diligences,  if  the  first  beginning  cool,  all  will  go 
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back  to  the  old  bias.  Therefore,  it  may  please 
bis  majesty  to  think  of  it,  whether  there  will  not 
be  a  kind  of  necessity  to  add  my  Lord  Chief 
Jastioe  of  England  to  Uie  commissioners  of  trea- 
sure. This  I  moTe  only  to  the  kingr  and  your 
lordship,  otherwise  it  is  a  thing  ex  non  erUibtu. 
God  preserre  and  prosper  you. 

Yoar  lordship's  most  faithful  senrant, 

Fr.  Vbruijlm,  Cane. 
From  tbe  BUr  CSMmber,  Nov.  S5, 1618. 

I  forget  not  Tufton's  cause.    All  things  stay, 
and  precedents  are  in  search. 


TOTHBKnra> 

Mat  it  pliasb  tour  most  bxcbllkiit  Majkstt, 

According  to  your  majesty's  pleasure,  signified 
to  us  by  the  Lord  Marquis  Buckingham,  we  haye 
considered  of  the  fitness  and  conTsniency  of  the 
gold  and  silTcr  thread  business,  as  also  the  profit 
that  may  accrue  unto  your  majesty. 

We  are  all  of  opinion  that  it  is  convenient  that 
the  same  should  be  settled,  haying  been  brought 
hither  at  the  great  charge  of  your  majesty's  now 
agents,  and  being  a  means  to  set  many  of  your 
poor  subjects  on  work ;  and  to  this  purpose  Uiere 
was  a  former  certificate  to  your  majesty  from 
some  of  us  with  others. 

And  for  the  profit  that  will  arise,  we  see  no 
cause  to  doubt;  but  do  conceive  apparent  likeli- 
hood, that  it  will  redound  much  to  your  majesty's 
profit,  which  we  esteem  may  be  at  the  least  ten 
thousand  pounds  by  the  year ;  and,  therefore,  in 
a  business  of  such  benefit  to  your  majesty,  it 
were  good  it  were  settled  with  all  convenient 
speed,  by  all  lawful  means  that  may  be  thought 
of;  which,  notwithstanding,  we  most  humbly 
leave  to  your  majesty's  highest  wisdom. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble 

and  faithful  servants, 
Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 

H.  MoifTAOU, 
HlNRT  YbLVRRTON. 


TO  THB  MABaUIS  OP  BUCKINGHABI. 

Mt  viRT  GOOD  Lord, 

If  I  should  use  the  Count  de  Gondomar's  action, 
I  should  first  lay  your  last  letter  to  my  mouth  in 
token  of  thanks,  and  then  to  my  heart  in  token 
of  contentment,  and  then  to  my  forehead  in  token 
of  a  perpetual  remembrance. 

•  October  4, 1618.  The  Marquis  of  Biicldii<1iaiii  wrftet 
from  Tlioobolds  to  11m  lord  clwneellor.  that  tbo  king  belof 
teirowtobo  Mtlalled  of  Um  fold  aod  lilver  thread  baainoia, 
wo«ld  hftTO  his  lordahlp  consult  the  lord  chief  juitlco,  and 
thoattoroej  and  solieltor-ftMral  therein. 
ToL.  ra.— 83 


I  send  now  to  know  how  his  majesty  doth  after 
his  remove,  and  to  give  you  account,  that  yester- 
day was  a  day  of  motions  in  the  Chancery.  This 
day  was  a  day  of  motions  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
and  it  was  my  hap  to  olear  the  bar,  that  no  man 
was  left  to  move  any  thing,  which  my  lords  were 
pleased  to  note  they  never  saw  before.  To- 
morrow is  a  sealing  day ;  Thursday  is  the  funeral 
day ;  so  that  I  pray  your  lordship  to  direct  me 
whether  I  shall  attend  his  majesty  Friday  or 
Saturday.  Friday  hath  some  relics  of  business, 
and  the  commissioners  of  treasure  have  appointed 
to  meet;  but  to  see  his  majesty  is  to  me  above 
all. 

I  have  set  down,  de  bene  ene,  Suffolk's  cause, 
the  third  sitting  next  term ;  if  the  wind  suffer  the 
commission  of  Ireland  to  be  sped.  I  ever  more 
and  more  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Yirulam,  Cane. 

This  nth  May,  1610. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 
MV  BOHOITRABLI  LoRD, 

Your  lordship  hath  sent  so  good  news  to  his 
majesty  that  I  could  have  wished  you  had  been 
the  reporter  of  it  yourself;  but  seeing  you  came 
not,  I  cannot  but  give  you  thanks  for  employing 
me  in  the  delivering  of  that  which  pleased  his 
majesty  so  well,  whereof  he  will  put  your  lord- 
ship in  mind  when  he  seeth  you.  I  am  glad  we 
are  come  so  near  together,  and  hoping  to  see  you 
at  Windsor,  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

6.  BUCKINOHAM.. 
▲ognst  SOth,  1610. 


TO  THB  LORD  CHANOELLOR. 
Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

As  I  was  reading  your  lordship's  letter,  his 
majesty  came,  and  took  it  out  of  my  hands,  when 
he  knew  from  whom  it  came,  before  I  could  read 
the  paper  enclosed,  and  told  me  that  you  had 
done  like  a  wise  counsellor;  first  setting  down 
the  state  of  the  question,  and  then  propounding 
the  difficnltiesy  the  rest  being  to  be  done  in  its 
own  time. 

I  am  glad  of  this  occasion  of  writing  to  your 
lordship,  that  I  may  now  let  your  lordship  under- 
stand his  majesty's  good  conceit  and  acceptation 
of  your  service,  upon  your  discourse  with  him  ai 
Windsor;  which,  though  I  heard  not  myself,  yet 
I  heard  his  majesty  much  commend  it,  both  for 
the  method  and  the  affection  you  showed  therein 
to  his  afiU rs,  in  sooh  earnest  manner,  as  if  yoa 
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made  it  your  only  stndy  and  care  to  advance  his 
majesty's  senice.    And  so  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithftil  friend  and  senrant, 

G.  BucnNOHAM. 

WaMtemd,  BepCemlwr  Mi,  1610. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 
My  HONOURABLB  LoftDy 

1  hare  recei? ed  your  letters  by  both  yonr  ser- 
Tsnts,  and  haye  acquainted  his  majesty  with  them, 
who  is  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  course  you 
haye  held  in  the  Earl  ^  Suffblk*s  business^  and 
holdeth  himself  so  much  the  mora  beholden  to 
you»  because  you  sent  the  letter  of  your  own  mo- 
tion, without  order  or  consent  of  the  lords,  where- 
by his  majesty  is  not  tied  to  an  answer.  His 
majesty  hath  understood  by  many  how  worthily 
your  lordship  hath  carried  yourself  both  in  this 
and  the  Dutch  business ;  for  which  he  hath  com- 
manded me  to  give  you  thanks  in  his  name;  and 
seeth  your  care  to  be  so  great  in  all  things  that 
concern  his  sendee,  that  he  cannot  but  much 
rejoice  in  the  trust  of  such  a  serrant,  which  is  no 
less  comfort  to 

Your  lordship's  feithful  friend  and  serymnt, 

G.  BuCKUieHAM. 

EoyMoo,  October  ttd,  ISlfll 


On  my  Lord  cfButkt^  enekming  a  letter  ffmdnnU- 
iionfrom  my  LordofSt^oOu 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 
My  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

The  news  of  this  yictory  hath  so  well  pleased 
his  majesty,  that  he  giyeth  thanks  to  all ;  and  I, 
among  the  rest,  who  had  no  other  part  but  the 
delivering  of  your  letter,  had  my  part  of  his  good 
acceptation,  which  he  would  have  rewarded  after 
the  Roman  fashion  with  every  man  a  garland,  if 
it  had  been  now  in  use ;  but  after  the  fashion  of 
his  grracious  goodness,  he  giveth  your  lordship 
thanks ;  and  would  have  you  deliver  the  like,  in 
his  majesty's  name,  to  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  the 
judges.  Your  news,  which  came  the  first,  gave 
his  majesty  a  very  good  breakfast,  and  I  hope  his 
health  will  be  the  better  after  it. 

Yoai  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BuCKUrORAM. 

October  14tb,  1010. 

Endoned, 

7%ank8  on  the  Sueeeu  in  the  Ore  Tonus  against 
the  Dutch. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  WRv  GOOD  Lord, 

I  send  the  submission  of  Sir  Thomas  Laque, 
drawn  in  such  fom  as,  upon  a  meeting  with  me 


of  the  chief  Justices  and  the  learned  counsel,  was 
conceived  agreeable  to  his  majesty's  meaning  and 
directions ;  yet,  lest  we  should  en',  we  thought 
good  to  send  it  to  his  majesty.  It  is  to  be  re- 
turned with  speed,  or  else  there  will  be  no  day  in 
court  to  make  it.  God  bless  and  prosper  you.  I 
rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  fViend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 
Norember  ttth,  1610. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

Mt  hohourarli  Lord, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  lord- 
ship's letter,  and  with  the  submission  you  sent 
drawn  for  Sir  Thomas  Lake,  which  his  majesty 
liketh  well,  and,  because  he  served  him  in  so 
honourable  a  place,  is  graciously  pleased  that  he 
maketh  submission  in  writing,  so  that  my  Lady 
of  Elxeter  be  contented  and  the  lords,  whom  his 
m^esty  would  have  you  acquaint  therewith.  And 
80 1  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BucxuieHAM. 

Newmarket,  90ih  Nor.,  1610. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 
My  very  GOOD  Lord, 

We  sentence  to-morrow,  but  I  write  to-day, 
because  I  would  not  leave  the  king  in  suspense. 

I  shall  write  not  so  good  news  as  I  would,  but 
better  than  I  expected. 

We  met  amongst  ourselves  to-day,  which  I 
find  was  necessary  more  than  convenient.  I  gave 
aim  that  the  meeting  was  not  to  give  a  privie 
verdict,  or  to  determine  what  was  a  good  proof  or 
not  a  good  proof,  nor  who  was  guilty  or  not 
guilty,  but  only  to  think  of  some  fit  proportion  of 
the  fines,  that  there  might  be  less  distraction  in 
the  sentence,  in  a  cause  so  scattered ;  some  would 
have  entered  into  the  matter  itself,  but  I  made  it 
good  and  kept  them  from  it. 

I  perceive  the  old  defendants  will  be  censured 
as  well  as  the  new,  (which  was  the  goal,)  and  I 
am  penuaded  the  king  will  have  a  great  deal  of 
honour  of  the  cause.  Their  fines  will  be  mode* 
rate,  but  far  from  contemptible.  The  attorney 
did  very  well  to-day;  I  perceive  he  is  a  better 
pleader  than  a  director,  and  more  eloquent  than 
considerate. 

Little  thinks  the  king  what  ado  I  have  hers, 
but  I  am  sure  I  acquit  my  trust.    To-morrow  I 
will  write  particularly.    God  ever  preserve  you. 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Virulam,  Caao. 
Tueedev  Afti^mooa,  thk  Till  Dee.,  16lt. 
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TO  TDK  LORD  GHANCBLLOR 

Mr  LoBP,— Hm  majesty  having  aeen  id  thts 
grm  bumeM  your  exceeding  care  and  dtli^nea 
in  hit  Miriee  by  the  effect  which  hath  followed 
tbcTeapon,  hath  commanded  me  to  give  yoy  many 
thanke  in  his  naiBe,  and  to  tdl  you  that  he  seeik 
yoQ  play  the  part  of  all  in  all,  &c. 
Yoars,  &c. 

G.  BucKiirosAM. 
MtWMrkM,  liw  IMi  DMeaber,  1610. 
Biidoraady 
Jh  ike  Duiek  Caute. 


TO  TBM  MARaUIfl  OF  BUCKINGRAII. 

Mr  TVBT  oooD  Lord, 

To  keep  foim,  I  have  written  immediately  lo 
his  majesty  of  Justice  Croke^s  death,  and  aend 
your  lordship  the  letter  open,  wishing  time  vrere 
BOt  lost.    God  presenre  and  prosper  yon. 

Yoar  lordship's  ev^r, 
Fb.  Vkrulam,  Caiit* 

,1010. 


TO  TBM  MARaUM  OP  BUCKINOHAM. 

Mr  TKRT  OOOD  Lord, 

I  doubt  not  but  Sir  Giles  Montpesson  adver- 
*isetfa  jovrr  lordship  how  our  revenue  busineas 
proceeds.  I  would  his  majesty  had  rested  upon 
the  first  sanies;  for  the  additionals,  specially  the 
ezeheqaer  man,  doth  not  only  weaken  the  matter, 
bat  weakeneth  my  forces  in  it,  he  being  thought 
to  have  been  brought  in  across.  But  I  go  on^  and 
hope  good  service  will  be  done. 

For  the  commissions  to  be  published  in  the 
Star  Chamber,  for  which  it  pleaseth  his  maj^&ty 
to  give  me  special  thanks,  I  will  have  special 
eaie  of  them  in  time.    God  ever  prosper  you. 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Vbrulam,  Cano. 

F^kraary  10^1619. 


TO  THB  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKTNGHAN. 

Mr  trrt  oood  Lord, 

One  gave  me  a  very  good  precept  for  the  atooe ; 
that  I  should  think  of  it  most  when  I  feel  it 
least  This  I  apply  to  the  king^s  buiineas, 
which  surely  I  revolve  most  when  I  am  least  in 
aetton,  whereof,  at  my  attendance,  I  will  give  his 
majesty  such  account  as  can  proceed  from  my 
poor  and  mean  abilities,  which  as  his  majesty, 
out  of  grace,  may  think  to  be  more  than  they  are, 
M  I,  out  of  desirsy  may  think  sometime  tht^y  e^n 


effect  more  than  they  can.  But  still  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  the  stringing  of  the  harp,  nor 
the  tuning  of  it  will  not  serve,  except  it  be  well 
played  on  from  time  to  time. 

If  his  majesty^s  business  or  commandments 
require  it,  I  will  attend  him  at  Windsor,  though 
I  would  be  glad  to  be  spared,  because  quick  airs 
at  this  time  of  the  year  do  affect  roe.  At  Lon* 
don,  and  so  at  Theobalds  and  Hampton  Court, 
I  will  not  fail,  God  willing,  to  wait  upon  his 
majeaty.  Meanwhile  I  am  exceeding  glad  to 
hear  his  majesty  hath  been  lusty  and  well  this 
progress.  Thus,  much  desiring  to  see  your  lord- 
ship, eu/vf  atncr  tantttm  mtAt  traeit  in  Aorot ,  (as 
the  poet  saith,^  I  ever  remain 

Your  lordship^s  most  obliged  friend 
and  feithful  servant, 

Fr.  Vkbulam,  Cane 

Oorhamteary,  thl«  SOth  Aufust,  1080. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHABI. 

My  vkry  good  Lord, 

The  tobacco  business  is  well  settled  in  all 
points.  For  the  coals,  they  that  brought  the  offer 
to  Secretary  Calvert,  do  very  basely  shrink  from 
their  words;  but  we  are  casting  about  to  piece  it 
and  perfect  it.  The  two  goose  quills.  Maxwell 
and  Alured,  have  been  pulled,  and  they  have 
made  submissions  in  that  kind  which  the  board 
thought  fit:  for  we  would  not  do  them  the  honour 
to  require  a  recantation  of  their  opinion,  but  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  presumption. 

His  majesty  doth  very  wisely,  (not  showing 
much  care  or  dread  to  it,)  yet  really  to  suppress 
this  licentious  course  of  talking  and  writing. 
My  old  Lord  Borghley  was  wont  to  say,  that 
the  Frenchman,  when  he  hath  talked,  he  hath 
done;  but  the  Englishman,  when  he  hath  talked, 
he  begins.  It  evaporateth  malice  and  discontent 
in  the  one,  and  kindleth  it  in  the  other.  And 
therefore,  upon  some  fit  occasion,  I  wish  a  more 
public  example.  The  king^s  states,  if  I  should 
now  die  and  were  opened,  would  be  found  at  my 
heart,  as  Queen  Mary  aaid  of  Calais;  we  find 
additionals  still,  but  the  consumption  goeth  on. 
I  pray  God  give  his  majesty  resolution,  passing 
by  at  once  all  impediments  and  less  respects,  to 
do  that  which  may  help  it,  before  it  be  irreme- 
diable. God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  your 
lordship. 

Your  lordship^s  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Virulam,  Cane 
inly  isd,  lan. 

I  have  stayed  the  thousand  pounds  set  upon 
Englefield,  for  his  majesty,  and  given  order  lot 
levying  it. 
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TO  THE  MARQUIS  OP  BUCHNOHAM . 

Mt  ykby  good  Lord. 

I  write  now  only  a  letter  of  thanks  to  bis 
majesty,  for  that  I  bear  in  my  absence,  he  was 
pUAsed  to  express  towards  me,  (thoagfa  unwor- 
thy,) a  great  deal  of  grace  and  good  opinion 
before  his  lords ;  which  is  much  to  my  comfort, 
whereunto  I  mast  eyer  impute  your  lordship  as 
accessary.  I  have  also  written  to  him  what  sig- 
nification I  received  from  Secretary  Naunton,  of 
his  majesty^s  will  and  pleasure,  lest  in  so  great  a 
business,  there  should  be  any  mistaking. 

The  pain  of  my  foot  is  gone,  but  the  weakness 
doth  a  little  remain,  so  as  I  hope,  within  a  day 
or  two,  to  have  full  use  of  it.    I  ever  remain 
Your  lordship's  most  obUged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fb.  Vebulam,  Cane. 

OetoberM^ieao. 


Your  majesty  needeth  not  to  doubt  but  I  shafl 
carry  the  business  with  that  secrecy  which 
appertaineth. 


TO  THE  KINO. 

It  may  plsask  tour  Majesty, 

1  thought  myself  an  unfortunate  man,  that  I 
could  not  attend  yon  at  Theobald's.  But  I  hear 
that  your  majesty  hath  done,  as  God  Almighty 
useth  to  do,  which  is  to  turn  evil  into  good,  in 
that  your  majesty  hath  been  pleased  upon  that 
occasion  to  express,  before  your  lords,  yoof  gra- 
cious opinion  and  favour  towards  me,  which  I 
most  humbly  thank  your  majesty  for,  and  will 
aspire  to  deserve. 

Secretary  Naunton  this  day  brought  me  your 
pleasure  in  certain  notes :  that  I  should  advise  with 
the  two  chief  justices,  (old  Parliament  men,)  and 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  (who  is  also  their  senior  in  that 
school,)  and  Sir  Randall  Crewe,  the  last  speaker, 
and  such  other  judges  as  we  should  think  fit,  touch- 
ing that  which  might  in  true  policy,  without 
packing  or  degenerate  arts,  prepare  to  a  Parliament, 
in  case  your  majesty  should  resolve  of  one  to  be 
held,  and  withal  he  signified  to  me  some  particu- 
lar points,  which  your  majesty  very  wisely  had 
deduced. 

All  your  majesty's  business  is  wiper  car  mtum^ 
for  I  lay  it  to  heart,  but  this  is  a  business  seeiifK 
dum  cor  meum ;  and  yet,  as  I  will  do  your  majesty 
all  possible  good  services  in  it,  so  I  am  far  from 
seeking  to  impropriate  to  myself  the  thanks,  but 
shall  become  omnibtu  omnia^  (as  St.  Paul  saith,) 
to  attain  your  majesty's  ends. 

As  soon  as  I  have  occasion,  I  will  write  to 

your  majesty  touching  the  same,  and  will  have 

special  care  to  communicate  with  my  lords  in 

*some  principal  points,  though  all  things  are  nol 

at  first  fit  for  the  whole  table.    I  ever  rest 

Your  majesty's  most  bounden 

and  most  devoted  servant, 
Fb.  Ykbulam,  Cane. 

OflobwM,UML 


to  the  lobd  chancellor. 

My  Lord  : — ^I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with 
your  letter,  and  labour  in  his  service,  for  which 
be  commandeth  me  to  give  yon  thanks,  and  to  let 
your  lordship  know,  that  he  liketh  exceeding 
well  your  method  held  by  the  judges,  which 
could  not  be  amended,  and  concurreth  with  you 
in  your  opinions.  First,  touching  the  proclama- 
tion, that  it  should  be  monitory  and  persuasive 
rather  than  compulsive :  and,  secondly,  that  the 
point  concerning  the  persons,  who  should  be 
admitted  and  who  avoided,  is  fit  to  be  kept 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  council  table,  and  to 
be  carried  with  all  secrecy. 

For  the  business  of  Ireland,  his  majesty  had 
heard  of  it  before,  and  gave  commandment  to  the 
master  of  the  wards,  that  it  should  be  hastened 
and  set  in  hand  with  all  speed,  which  his  mi^ty 
doubteth  not  but  is  done  by  this  time.  Touch- 
ing your  advice  for  a  treasurer,  his  majestv  is 
very  mindful  of  it,  and  will  let  you  know  as 
much  at  his  return,  when  he  will  speak  further 
with  your  lordship  of  it :  and  so  I  rest 
Yours,  &c. 

G.  BvcKuraHAM. 

Ro3rfltoii,Oct.(H^  ISM. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

My  honourable  Lord, 

I  have  showed  your  letter  and  the  proclamation 
to  his  majesty,  who  expecting  only,  according  as 
his  meaning  was,  directions  therein  for  the  well 
ordering  of  the  elections  of  the  buigesses,  findeth 
a  great  deal  more,  containing  matter  of  state,  and 
the  reasons  of  calling  the  Parliament;  whereof 
neither  the  people  are  capable,  nor  is  it  fit  for  his 
majesty  to  open  unto  them,  but  to  reserve  to  the 
time  of  their  assembling,  according  to  the  course 
of  his  predecessors,  which  his  majesty  intendeth 
to  follow.  The  declaring  whereof,  in  the  procla- 
mation, would  cut  oflf  the  ground  of  his  majesty's 
and  your  lordship's  speech  at  the  proper  time ; 
his  majesty  hath,  therefore,  extracted  somewhat 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  draught  yon  have  sent, 
purposing  to  take  a  few  days'  space  to  set  down 
himself  what  he  thinketh  fit,  and  to  make  it  ready 
against  his  return  hither,  or  to  Theobald's  at  the 
furthest,  and  then  to  communicate  it  to  your 
lordship,  and  the  rest  of  the  lords.  And  so  I  rect 
Yours,  &c. 

O.  BVCKENOHAM. 
RoyMoa,  OeL  19th,  ISM). 
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TO  THB  MASCIUUI  OF  BUCKINOHAII. 
OUE  TVRT  eOOD  LORD, 

We  thought  it  our  duty  to  impart  to  his  majesty, 
by  joar  lordship,  one  particular  of  Parliament 
business,  which  we  hold  it  our  part  to  relate, 
though  it  be  too  high  for  us  to  give  our  opinion  of  it. 
The  officers  that  make  out  the  writs  of  Parlia- 
BMnt,  addressed  themselres  to  me,  the  chancellor, 
to  know  whether  they  should  make  such  a  writ 
of  summons  to  the  prince,  giving  me  to  under- 
stand that  there  were  some  precedents  of  it,  which 
I,  the  chancellor,  communicated  with  the  rest  of 
the  committees  for  Parliament  business,  in  whose 
assistanee  I  find  so  much  strength,  that  I  am  not 
willing  to  do  any  thing  without  them.  Where- 
apoD«  we,  (aocwding  to  his  msjesty^s  prudent 
and  constant  rule,  for  obsenring  in  what  reigns 
the  preeedents  were,)  upon  diligent  search,  have 
found  as  followeth: 

That  King  Edward  I.  called  his  eldest  son 
Prinee  Edwvd,  to  his  Parliament,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  reign,  the  prince  then  being  about  the 
age  of  eighteen  years ;  and  to  another  Parliament, 
in  the  four-and-thirtieth  year  of  his  reign. 

Edward  III.  called  the  Black  Prince,  his  eldest 
son,  to  his  Parliament  in  the  fiTe-and-twentieth, 
eight-and  twentieth,  and  two-and-fortieth  years  of 
his  reign. 

Henry  IV.  called  Prince  Henry  to  his  Parlia- 
ments in  the  first,  third,  eighth,  and  elcTenth 
years  of  his  reign,  the  prince  being  under  age  in 
the  three  first  Parliaments ;  and  we  find  in  par- 
ticular, that  the  eighth  year,  the  prince  sat  in  the 
Upper  House  in  days  of  business,  and  recom- 
mended a  bill  to  the  lords. 

King  Edward  IV.  called  Prince  Edward,  his 
•on,  to  his  Parliament,  in  anno  33  of  his  reign, 
being  within  age. 

King  Henry  VH.  called  Prince  Arthur  to  his 
Pariiament  in  the  soTenth  year  of  his  reign, 
bong  within  age. 

Of  King  Edward  VI,  we  fi«d  uolhing:  hi» 
years  were  tender,  and  he  wa*  «^  created  Prince 
of  Wales. 

And  for  Prince  Henry,  he  was  created  Prince  of 
Wales  during  the  last  Parliament  at  which  he  liTcd. 

We  haTe  thought  it  our  duty  to  relate  to  his 
majesty  what  we  hare  found ;  and,  withal,  that 
the  writs  of  summons  to  the  prince  are  not  much 
differing  from  the  writs  to  the  peers;  for  they  run 
in/db  tl  HgmneiOf  and  sometimes  in  JUk  ethomth 
gio  in  quibm  fubU  tenemtm,  and  after  eomiHum 
ntbU  impemmi  circa  ardua  regm.  Whereby  it 
should  seem  that  princes  came  to  Parliament,  not 
only  in  the  days  of  solemnity,  when  they  came 
without  writ,  but  also  on  the  days  of  sitting. 
And,  if  it  should  be  so,  then  the  prince  may  TOte, 
awl  likewise  may  be  of  a  committee  of  the  Upper 
HooM,  and,  consequently,  may  be  of  a  conference 
with  the  Lower  House,  and  the  like. 


This  might  have  been  made  more  manifest  as 
to  the  presence  and  acts  of  the  prince  in  days  of 
sitting,  if,  through  the  negligence  of  officers,  the 
journal  books  of  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament, 
before  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VUL,  were  not 
all  missing. 

All  Which  we  thought  it  appertained  to  our  care 
to  look  through,  and  faithfully  to  represent  to  his 
majesty.  And  having  agreed  secrecy  amongst 
ourselves,  and  enjoined  it  to  the  inferior  offi- 
cers, we  humbly  desire  to  know  his  majesty's 
pleasure,  whether  he  will  silence  the  question 
altogether,  or  make  use  of  it  for  his  service,  or 
refer  it  to  his  council,  or  what  other  course  he 
will  be  pleased  to  take,  according  to  his  great 
wisdom  and  good  pleasure. 

This  we  have  despatched  the  sooner,  because 
the  writs  of  summons  must  have  forty  days  dis- 
tance from  the  first  days  of  the  Parliament.  And 
for  the  other  parts  of  our  accounts,  his  majesty 
shall  hear  from  us,  by  the  grace  of  God,  within 
few  days.  Evermore  praying  for  his  majesty-s 
prosperity,  and  wishing  your  lordship  much  hap- 
piness, 

Your  lordship's  to  be  commanded, 

Fa.  VkIiulam,  Cane, 
H.  Montagu, 
Enw.  CoKi, 

HeNRT  HoBARtt, 

Ran.  Crbw. 

York  Boom,  Not.  tUt,  1090. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  vkrt  good  Lord, 

We  have,  these  two  days  past,  made  report  to 
the  board  of  our  Parliament  committee,  upon  re- 
lation whereof,  for  some  things  we  provide,  for 
some  things  we  arm.  . 

The  king,  by  my  lord  treasure**  stgnificaUon, 
did  wisely  pnt  i*  upon  a  consult,  whether  the  pa- 
tents which  we  mentioned  in  our  joint  letters, 
were  at  this  time  to  be  removed,  by 'act  of  council 
before  Parliament.  I  opined,  (but  yet  somewhat 
like  Ovid's  mistress  that  strove,  bat  yet  as  one 
that  would  be  overcome)  that  yes.     My  reasons : 

That  men  would  go  better  and  faster  to  the 
main  errand. 

That  these  things  should  not  be  staged,  nor 
talked  of,  and  so  the  less  fuel  to  the  fire. 

That  in  things  of  this  nature,  wherein  the  coun- 
cil had  done  the  like  in  former  particulars  (which 
I  enumerated)  before  Parliament,  near  Parliament, 
during  Parliament,  the  council  were  to  keep  their 
wonted  sentinel,  as  if  they  thooght  not  of  a  Par- 
liament, to  destroy  in  other  patents,  as  conceal- 
ments. 

The  reasons  on  the  other  side  were. 

That  it  would  be  thought  but  a  humouring  of 

the  Parliament,  (being  now  in  the  calends  of  » 

Q 
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Parliament,)  and  that  after  Parliament  they  would 
come  np  again. 

That  offered  gracesy  by  reason  and  ezperieacey 
*08e  their  thanks. 

They  that  are  to  he  suffered  to  play  upon  some- 
thing, since  they  can  do  nothing  of  themselyes. 

That  the  choosing 'out  of  some  things,  when 
perhaps  their  minds  might  he  more  upon  other 
things,  would  do  no  great  effect. 

That  former  patents,  taken  away  by  act  of 
council,  were  upon  the  complaints  of  particular 
persons;  whereas  now  it  should  seem  to  be 
done  tanquam  ex  t^pdo. 

To  this  I  yielded,  though  I  confess  I  am  yet  a 
little  doubtful  to  the  point  of  auaoibu*  modU.  But 
it  is  true  that  the  speech  of  these,  though  in  the 
Lower  House,  may  be  contemned ;  and  if  way  be 
given  to  them  (as  I  writ  to  your  lordship  of  some 
of  them  in  my  last)  it  will  sort  to  your  honour. 
For  other  things,  the  lords  have  put  them  in  a 
▼ery  good  way,  of  which  I  will  give  express  ao- 
count  when  I  see  his  majesty,  as  also  of  other 
obsenrations  concerning  Parliament.  For  if  his 
majesty  said  well  that  when  he  knew  the  men  and 
the  elections,  he  would  guess  at  the  success ;  the 
prognostics  are  not  so  good  as  I  expected,  occa- 
sioned by  the  late  occurrents  abroad,  and  the 
general  licentious  speaking  of  state  matters,  of 
which  I  wrote  in  my  last.  God  erer  keep  you. 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Vbruulm ,  Cane. 

Dec.  is,iao 


majesty  thinketh  it  fit  that  some  extract  be  made 
out  of  it,  which  needeth  to  be  but  very  short,  as 
he  will  show  you  at  his  return. 

Yours,  &0. 

G.  BuoKuroHAM. 
TiMobftkta,  Jan.  10, 10». 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

Mr  BoifoiruABLi  Lord, 

As  soon  as  his  majesty's  convenience  would 
permit,  I  have  acquainted  him  with  the  draught 
of  tbo  proclamation  your  lordship  sent  me  by  his 
majesty's  direcitim.  His  majesty  liketh  it  in 
every  point  so  well,  both  in  maitferwMl  form,  that 
he  findeth  no  cause  to  alter  a  word  in  it,  and 
would  have  your  lordship  acquaint  the  lords  of 
the  council  with  it,  (though  he  assureth  himself, 
no  man  can  find  any  thing  in  it  to  be  changed,) 
and  to  take  order  for  the  speedy  setting  it  forth. 
And  so  I  rest 

Yours,  &c. 

G.  BuOXllfORAM. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

I  HAVE  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter 
and  the  enclosed,  the  matter  which  his  majesty 
hath  been  thinking  upon  for  his  speech,  concemeth 
both  the  points  of  the  institution  of  a  Parliament, 
And  of  the  end  for  which  this  is  called ;  yet  his 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOVRARLE  HIE  TERT  GOOD 
LORDS,  THE  LORDS  flPniTUAL  AND  TEMPORAL 
IN  THE  UPPER  BOUSE  OF  PARLIAMENT  AS- 
SEMSLED. 

Mr  vxRT  oooD  Lords, 

I  humbly  pray  your  lordships  all  to  makes 
favourable  and  true  construction  of  my  absence. 
It  is  no  feigning  or  fiunting,  but  sickness  both  of 
my  heart  and  of  my  back,  though  joined  with  that 
comfort  of  mind  that  persuadeth  me  that  I  am  not 
fiur  from  Heaven,  whereof  I  feel  the  first-fruits. 

And  because,  whether  I  live  or  die  I  would  be 
glad  to  preserve  my  honour  and  fame,  so  far  as  1 
am  worthy ;  hearing  that  some  complaints  of  base 
bribery  are  coming  before  your  lordships,  my  re- 
quests unto  your  lordships  are : 

First,  That  you  will  maintain  me  in  your  good 
opinion,  without  prejudice,  until  my  eanse  be 
heard. 

Secondly,  That  in  regard  I  have  sequestered 
my  mind  at  this  time  in  great  part  from  worldly 
matters,  thinking  of  my  aeoount  and  answers  in 
a  higher  court,  your  lordships  will  give  me  con- 
venient time,  according  to  the  course  of  other 
courts,  to  advise  with  my  counsel,  and  to  make 
my  answer ;  wherein,  nevertheless,  my  eounsers 
part  will  be  the  least:  fori  shall  not,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  trick  up  an  innocency  with  eavilla- 
tions,  but  plainly  and  ingenuously  (as  your  lord- 
ships know  my  manner  is)  declare  what  I  know 
or  remember. 

Thirdly,  That  according  to  the  course  of  justice, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  except  to  the  witnesses 
brcmght  against  me ;  ^d  to  move  queetioiis  to 
your  loxdahips  fbr  their  cross-examinataons ;  and 
likewise  to  prodoee  my  own  wttaeeses  for  the 
discovery  of  the  truth. 

And  lastly.  That  if  there  be  any  more  petitfons 
of  like  nature,  that  your  lordships  would  be 
pleased  not  to  take  any  prejudice  or  apprehension 
of  any  number  or  muster  of  them,  espeelally 
agunst  a  judge,  that  makes  two  thousand  orders 
and  decrees  in  a  year,  (not  to  speak  of  the  courses 
that  have  been  taken  for  hunting  out  complaints 
against  me,)  but  that  I  may  answer  them  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  justice,  severally  and  re- 
spectively. 

These  requests,  I  hope,  appear  to  your  lord- 
ships no  other  than  Just.  And  so  thinking  myself 
happy  to  have  so  noble  peers  and  reverend  pre- 
lates to  discern  of  my  cause ;  and  desiring  so 
privilege  of  greatness  for  subterfuge  of  guiltiness ; 
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bat  meaning,  as  I  said,  to  deal  fairly  and  plainly 
with  yonr  lordships,  and  to  put  myself  apon  your 
honoors  and  £iTonrs ;  I  pray  God  to  bless  yonr 
eoonsels  and  persons.    An^  rest 

Your  lordships'  humble  servant, 

Fb.  St.  ALBior,  Cane. 
lUreh  lOtl^  laiO. 


to  the  kino. 

It  mat  plbasb  tour  most  kxcellent  Majbstt, 
I  think  myself  infinitely  bounden  to  your  ma- 
jesty, for  Touchsafing  me  access  to  your  royal 
peraon,  and  to  touch  Uie  hem  of  your  garment.  I 
see  your  majes^  imitateth  him  that  would  not 
break  the  broken  reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking 
ilax ;  and  as  yonr  majesty  imitateth  Christ,  so  I 
hope  assuredly  my  lords  of  the  Upper  House  will 
imitate  you,  and  unto  your  majesty's  grace  and 
mercy,  and  next  to  my  lords,  I  recommend  myself. 
It  is  not  possible,  nor  it  were  not  safe,  for  me  to 
answer  partienlars  till  I  haye  my  charge;  which, 
when  I  shall  receiTe,!  shall,  without  fig4eaTesor 
disguise,  excuse  what  I  can  excuse,  extenuate  what 
I  can  extenuate,  and  ingenuously  confess  what  I 
can  neither  dear  nor  extenuate.  And  if  there  be 
any  thing  which  I  might  conceiye  to  be  no  offence, 
and  yet  is,  I  desire  to  be  informed,  that  I  may  be 
twice  penitent,  once  for  my  fault,  and  the  second 
time  for  my  error,  and  so  submitting  all  that  I  am 
to  your  majes^'s  grace,  I  rest, 
▲pruio^ieti. 


to  the  kino. 
It  mat  pleasb  tour  Majbstt, 

It  hath  pleased  God  for  these  three  days  past, 
to  visit  roe  with  such  extremity  of  headach  upon 
the  hinder  part  of  my  head,  fixed  in  one  place, 
that  I  thought  verily  it  had  been  some  imposthu- 
mation;  and  then  the  little  physic  that  I  have 
told  me  that  either  it  must  grow  to  a  congelation, 
and  so  to  a  lethargy,  or  to  break,  and  so  to  a 
mortal  fever  or  sudden  death;  which  apprehen- 
sion, and  chiefly  the  anguish  of  the  pain,  made 
me  unable  to  think  of  any  business.  But  now 
that  the  pain  itself  is  assuaged  to  be  tolerable, 
I  resume  the  care  of  my  business,  and  therein 
prostrate  myself  again,  by  my  letter,  at  your 
majes^'s  feet. 

Your  majesty  can  bear  me  witness,  that  at  my 
last  so  comfortable  access,  I  did  not  so  much  as 
move  your  majesty  by  your  absolute  power  of 
pardon,  or  otherwise,  to  take  my  cause  into  your 
hands,  and  to  interpose  between  the  sentence  of 
the  House.  And  according  to  my  desire,  your 
mijesty  left  it  to  the  sentence  of  the  House  by 
my  lord  treasurer's  report. 

But  now,  if  not /Mr  omnipotentianh  M  the  divines 
say,  \knXptrpoUUaiem  moviter  duponenUm^  your 
majetty  will  graciously  save  me  from  a  sentence, 


with  the  good  liking  of  the  House,  and  that  cup 
may  pass  from  me,  it  is  the  utmost  of  my  desires. 
Tlds  I  move  with  the  more  belief,  because  1 
assure  myself,  that  if  it  be  reformation  that  is 
sought,  the  very  taking  away  of  the  seal,  upon 
my  general  submission,  will  be  as  much  in 
example,  for  these  four  hundred  years,  as  any 
further  severi^. 

The  means  of  this  I  most  humbly  leave  unto 
your  majesty,  but  surely  I  should  conceive,  that 
your  mijesty  opening  yourself  in  this  kind  to  the 
lords,  counsellors,  and  a  motion  of  the  prince, 
after  my  submission,  and  my  lord  marquis  using 
his  interest  with  his  friends  in  the  House,  may 
affect  the  sparing  of  the  sentence;  I  making  my 
humble  suit  to  the  House  for  that  purpose,  joinc  d 
with  the  delivery  up  of  the  seal  into  your  majes- 
^'s  hands.  This  is  my  last  suit  that  I  shall 
make  to  your  majesty  in  this  business,  proetrating 
myself  at  your  mercy-seat,  after  fifteen  years* 
service,  wherein  I  have  served  your  majesty  in 
my  poor  endeavours,  with  an  entire  heart.  And, 
as  I  presume  to  say  unto  your  majesty,  am  still 
a  virgin,  for  matters  that  concern  your  person  or 
crown,  and  now  only  craving  that  after  eight  steps 
of  honour,  I  be  not  precipitated  altogether. 

But,  because  he  that  hath  taken  bribes  is  apt 
to  give  bribes,  I  will  go  further,  and  present  your 
majes^  with  bribe;  for  if  your  majesty  give  me 
peace  and  leisure,  and  God  give  me  life,  I  will 
present  you  with  a  good  hbtory  of  England,  and 
a  better  digest  of  your  laws.  And  so  concluding 
with  my  prayers,  I  rest 

Clay  in  your  majesty's  hands, 

Fb.  St.  Alban. 

lUy  S,  lOSI. 


TO  THB  PBINCE  of  WALB4. 

It  mat  plbasb  toub  HieHNBss, 

When  I  called  to  mind  how  infinitely  I  am 
bound  to  your  highness,  that  stretched  forth  your 
arm  to  save  me  from  a  sentence,  that  took  hold 
of  me  to  keep  me  from  being  plunged  deep  in  a 
sentence,  that  hath  kept  me  alive  in  your  gracious 
memory  and  mention  since  the  sentence,  pitying 
me,  as  I  hope  I  deserve,  and  valuing  me  far  above 
that  I  can  deserve,  I  find  my  words  almost 
as  barren  as  my  fortunes,  to  express  unto  your 
highness  the  thankfulness  I  owe.  Therefore,  I 
can  but  resort  to  prayers  to  Almighty  God  to 
clothe  you  with  his  most  rich  and  precious  bless- 
ings, and  likewise  Joyfully  to  meditate  upon 
those  he  hath  conferred  upon  you  already ;  in  that 
he  hath  made  you  to  the  king  your  father  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  safety,  contentment,  and  con- 
tinuance ;  in  yourself  so  judicious,  accomplished, 
and  graceful  in  all  your  doings,  with  more  viitues 
in  the  buds,  which  are  the  sweetest  that  have 
been  known  in  a  young  prince  ot  long  time;  wit*) 


IM 
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Uie  realm  so  well  belored,  to  much  bonoofed,  as 
U  is  men*6  daily  obseryatioii  how  nearly  yon 
approach  to  his  majea^'a  perfectiona;  how  ereiy 
day  yon  exceed  yonraelf ;  how,  compared  with 
other  princes,  which  God  hath  ordained  to  be 
young  at  this  time,  yon  shine  amongst  them; 
they  rather  setting  off  your  religious,  moral,  and 
natural  excellences,  than  matching  them,  though 
you  be  but  a  second  person.  These  and  such 
like  meditations  I  feed  upon,  since  I  ean  yield 
your  highness  no  other  retribution.  And  for  my- 
self, I  hope  by  the  assistance  of  God  aboye,  of 
whose  grace  and  farour  I  hare  had  extraordinary 
signs  and  effects  during  my  afflictions,  to  lead 
such  a  life  in  Ae  last  acts  hereof,  as,  whether  his 
majesty  employ  me,  or  whether  I  liye  to  myself, 
I  shall  make  the  worid  say  that  I  was  not  unworthy 
such  a  patron. 

I  am  much  beholden  to  your  highness*s  worthy 
senrant.  Sir  John  Yaughan,  the  sweet  air  and 
loving  usage  of  whose  house  hath  already  much 
reyiyed  my  languishing  spirits:  I  beseech  your 
highness,  thank  him  for  me.  God  eyer  preserye 
and  prosper  your  highness. 

Your  highnesses  most  humble  and 

most  bounden  seryant, 

Fr.  St.  Albav. 

Joae  1,  ion. 


TO  THE  KINO. 

It  mat  pliasc  tour  most  bxobllxnt  Majbstt, 
I  humbly  thank  your  majesty  for  my  liberty, 
without  which  timely  grant,  any  farther  grace 
would  haye  come  too  late.  But  your  majesty, 
that  did  shed  teara  in  the  beginning  of  my  trouble, 
will,  I  hope,  shed  the  dew  of  your  grace  and 
goodness  upon  me  in  the  end.  Let  me  liye  to 
senre  you,  else  life  is  but  the  shadow  of  death  to 
Your  majesty's  most  deyoted  seryant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 
lane  4,  lOn. 


TO  TBB  MARQDI8  OF  BUCKINCOIAIC. 

My  tbrt  good  Lord, 

I  heartily  thank  your  lordship  for  getting  me 
out  of  prison ;  and  now  my  body  is  out,  my 
mmd,  neyertheless,  will  be  still  in  prison,  till  I 
may  be  on  my  feet  to  do  his  majesty  and  your 
lordship  fiiiAfnl  seryice.  Wherein  your  lordship, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  shall  find  that  my  adyorsity 
hath  neither  spent,  nor  pent  my  spirits.  God 
prosper  you. 
Your  lordship^s  most  obliged  friend 

and  foithfnl  senrant, 
Fr.  St.  Alban. 
faiit4.1fln. 


TO  tub  kino. 

It  mat  plbasb  tovr  most  bzobllbrt  Majbstt, 
I  perceiye,  by  my  noble  and  constant  friend, 
the  marquis,  that  your  majesty  hath  a  gracious 
inclination  towards  me,  and  taketh  care  of  me, 
for  fifteen  years  the  subject  of  your  fhyour,  now 
of  your  compassion,  for  which  I  most  humbly 
thank  your  majes^.  llib  aame  nova  creatura 
is  the  work  of  God^s  pardon  and  the  king's,  and 
since  I  haye  the  inwaord  seal  of  the  one,  I  hope 
well  of  the  other. 

Vlar^  aaith  Seneca  to  his  master,  magnU  ea>> 
empKt  f  nee  mem  forhtnm^  wed  turn.  Demosthenes 
was  banished  for  bribery  of  the  highest  nature, 
yet  was  recalled  with  honour;  Marcus  Liyius 
was  condemned  for  exactiona,  yet  afterwards 
made  consul  and  censor.  Seneca  banished  for 
diyers  corruptions,  yet  was  afterwards  restored, 
and  an  instrument  of  that  memorable  Quinquen* 
nium  Neronis.  Many  more.  This,  if  it  please 
your  majesty,  I  do  not  say  for  appetite  of  employ* 
ment,  but  for  hope  that  if  I  do  by  myself  as  is  fit, 
your  majesty  will  neyer  suffer  me  to  die  in  want 
or  dishonour.  I  do  now  feed  myself  upon  remepn* 
branoe,  how,  when  your  majesty  used  to  go  a  pro* 
gress,  what  loring  and  confident  charges  yoa 
were  wont  to  giye  me  touching  yonr  bushiM. 
For,  as  Aristotle  saidi,  young  men  may  be  happy 
by  hope,  so  why  should  not  old  men,  and  seqoe^ 
tered  men,  by  remembrance.  God  erer  prosper 
and  presenre  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  bounden 

and  deyoted  seryant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 

Jaly  18^  lOSL 


TO  THE  LORD  ST.  ALBAN. 

My  bonourablb  Lord, 

I  haye  deliyered  your  lordship^s  letter  of  thanks 
to  his  majesty,  who  accepted  it  yery  graciously, 
and  will  be  glad  to  see  your  book,  which  you  pro- 
mised to  send  yery  shortly,  as  soon  as  it  cometh. 
I  send  your  lordship  his  mijesty^s  warrant  for 
your  pardon,  as  you  desired  it;  but  am  sorry, 
that  in  the  current  of  my  sendee  to  your  lordship 
there  should  be  the  least  stop  of  any  thing;  yet 
haying  moyed  his  majesty,  upon  your  seryant's 
intimation,  for  your  stay  in  London  till  ChrbtmaB, 
I  found  his  majesty,  who  hath  in  all  other  occa. 
sions,  and  eyen  in  that  particular  already,  to  the 
dislike  of  many  of  your  own  friends,  showed  with 
great  forwardness  his  gracious  fayour  towards 
you,  yery  unwilling  to  grant  you  any  longer  liberty 
to  abide  there;  which,  being  but  a  small  adyan- 
tage  to  you,  would  be  a  great  and  general  distaste, 
as  you  cannot  but  easily  conceiye,  to  the  whole 
state.  And  I  am  the  more  sorry  for  this  refusal 
of  hia  majesty*s  falling  in  a  time  when  I  was  a 
suitor  to  your  lordship  in  a  particular  concerning 
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mjm%  wherelii,  Aoogli  yoor  sefrant  insisted 
finthar  tins,  I  «n  tare,  would  cnrcnr  enter  into 
yoor  duN^ti,  I  eaanot  bnt  take  it  as  a  part  of  a 
ftithfiil  Mnrant  in  him.  Bnt  if  yonr  lordship,  or 
joor  lady,  find  it  ineonTenient  for  yon  to  part  with 
the  honae,  I  would  rather  protride  myself  other- 
wise  than  any  way  ineommodate  yon,  hot  will 
nerer  slaek  any  thing  of  my  nffeetion  to  do  yon 
servlee;  whereof.  If  I  have  not  yet  given  good 
proof,  I  will  desire  noting  more  than  the  fittest 
eecniep  to  show  how  mnch  I  am 

Yoor  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  BUCKINOHAM. 


TO  THB  MAEQUIB  OF  BUCKIMOHAM. 

Mr  VBRT  GOOD  Lord, 

An  nnexpeeted  accident  maketh  me  hasten  this 
letter  to  yoar  lordship,  before  I  could  despatch 
Mr.  Meautys ;  it  is  that  my  lord  keeper  hath  stayed 
my  pardon  at  the  seal.  But  it  is  with  grood  re- 
spect; for  hesaith  it  shall  be  private,  and  then  he 
would  forthwith  write  to  your  lordship,  and  would 
pass  it  if  he  received  your  pleasure ;  and  doth  also 
show  his  reason  of  stay,  which  is,  that  he  doubt- 
ech  the  exeeption  of  the  sentence  of  Pariiament  is 
not  wdl  drawn,  nor  strong  enough,  which,  if  it 
be  devbtfnl,  my  lord  hath  great  reason.  But  sure 
I  am,  both  myself,  and  the  king,  and  your  lord- 
ship, and  Mr.  Attorney  meant  dearly,  and  I  think 
Mr.  Attorney's  pen  hath  gone  well.  My  humble 
request  to  your  lordship  is,  that,  for  my  lord's 
satisfaction,  Mr.  Solicitor  may  be  Joined  with  Mr. 
Attorney,  and  if  it  be  safe  enough,  it  may  go  on ; 
if  not  it  may  be  amended.  I  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend, 
and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  St.  Alb4N. 
Oetober  18,  Ittl. 


TO  THB  LORD  BT.  ALBAN. 

Mr  ROironRABLB  Lord, 

I  have  brought  your  servant  along  to  this  place, 
in  expectation  of  the  letter  from  the  lord  keeper, 
which  your  lordship  mentioneth  in  yours,  but 
having  not  yet  received  it,  I  cannot  make  answer 
to  the  business  you  write  of;  and,  therefore, 
thought  fit  not  to  detain  your  man  here  any  longer, 
having  nothing  else  to  write,  bnt  that  I  always 
rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BuCXIIfGBAM. 
Bmebenteook,  Oet.  10^  lOtl. 


TO  THlfi  LORD  BT.  ALBAN. 

Mr  ROBLB  Lord, 

Now  that  1  am  provided  of  a  house,  I  have 
thought  it  congruous  to  give  your  lordship  notice 

Vol   "'      «4 


thereof,  that  yon  may  no  longer  hang  noon  thi^ 
treaty,  which  hath  bMn  between  your  lordship 
and  me,  touching  York  House ;  in  which  I  assure 
your  lordship  I  never  desired  to  put  yon  to  t&f» 
least  inconvenience.    So  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  servant, 

G.  BUCXIKOBAM. 


TO  THE  hOSLD  BT.  ALBAN. 

Mr  Lord, — ^I  am  glad  your  lordship  understands 
me  so  rightly  in  my  last  letter.  I  continue  still  in 
the  same  mind,  for,  I  thank  God,  I  am  settled  to  my 
contentment ;  and  so  I  hope  yon  shall  enjoy  yonrs 
with  the  more,  because  I  am  so  well  pleased  in 
mine.  And,  my  lord,  I  shall  be  very  far  from 
taking  it  ill,  if  you  part  with  it  to  any  else,  judg- 
ing it  alike  unreasonableness  to  desire  that  which 
is  another  man's,  and  to  bind  him  by  promise  or 
otherwise  not  to  let  it  to  another. 

My  lord,  I  will  move  his  majesty  to  take  com- 
miseration of  your  long  imprisonment,*  which,  in 
some  respects,  both  you  and  I  have  reason  to 
think  harder  than  the  Tower;  you  for  the  help  of 
physic,  your  parley  With  your  creditors,  your  con- 
ference for  your  writings  and  studies,  dealing 
with  friends  about  your  business ;  and  I  for  this 
advantage,  to  be  sometimes  happy  in  visiting  and 
conversing  with  your  lordship,  whose  company  I 
am  much  desirous  to  enjoy,  as  being  tied  by  an- 
cient acquaintance  to  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BvCXllfOBAM. 


TO  THB  MARQUIB  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  vxRV  GOOD  Lord, 

These  main  and  real  favours  which  I  have  lately 
received  from  your  good  lordship  in  procuring  my 
liberty,  and  a  reference  of  the  consideration  of  my 
release,  are  such  as  I  now  find,  that  in  building 
upon  your  lordship's  noble  nature  and  friendship, 
I  have  built  upon  the  rock  where  neither  winds 
or  waves  can  cause  overthrow.  I  humbly  pray 
your  lordship  to  accept  from  me  such  thanks  as 
ought  to  come  from  him  whom  you  have  much  com 
forted  in  fortune,  and  much  more  comforted  in 
showing  your  love  and  affection  to  him,  of  which 
I  have  heard  by  my  Lord  of  FaulUand,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Saekville,  Mr.  Matthew,  and  otherwise. 

I  have  written,  as  my  duty  was,  to  his  majesty, 
thanks,  touching  the  same,  by  the  letter  I  here 
put  into  your  noble  hands. 

I  have  made  aleo,  in  that  letter,  an  offe. 
to  his  majes^,  of  my  service,  for  bringing  into 
better  order  and  frame  the  laws  of  England. 
The  declaration  whereof  I  have  left  with  Sir  Ed- 
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ward  Sack¥iUe«  because  it  were  no  good  mannen 
to  clog  his  majesty,  at  this  time  of  triamph  and 
recreation^  with  a  business  of  this  nature,  so  as 
your  lordship  may  be  pleased  to  call  for  it  to  Sir 
Edward  SackTille,  when  you  think  the  time 
reasonable. 

I  am  bold  likewise  to  present  your  lordship 
with  a  book  of  my  History  of  King  Henry  VII., 
and  now  that,  in  summer  was  twelve  months,  I 
dedicated  a  book  to  his  majesty,  and  this  last 
summer,  this  book  to  the  prince,  your  lordship's 
turn  is  next;  and  this  summer  that  cometh,  if  I 
live  to  it,  shall  be  yours.  I  have  desired  his  ma- 
jesty to  appoint  me  the  task,  otherwise  I  shall 
us^  my  own  choice,  for  this  is  the  best  retribution 
I  can  make  to  your  lordship.  God  prosper  you. 
I  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  serrant, 

Fr.  St.  Albait. 

Gorbambnry,  tbii  SOtta  of  lUreh,  lOti. 
Eodoraed, 
To  Ike  Bi^ht  Honourable  hie  very  good  lord^  tke 

Lord  Idarquie  ef  Buektngham^  High  Mmiral 

ff  England* 


TO  THE  KING. 

Mat  it  plbask  tour  Majbstt, 

I  acknowledge  myself  in  all  humbleness  infi- 
nitely bounden  'o  your  majesty's  grace  and  good- 
ness, for  that,  at  the  intercession  of  my  noble  and 
constant  friend,  my  lord  marquis,  your  majesty 
hath  been  pleased  to  grant  me  that  which  the 
civilians  say,  is  rte  inauHmMHe^  my  liberty ;  so 
that  now,  whenever  God  calleth  me,  I  shall  not 
die  a  prisoner ;  nay,  further,  your  majesty  hath 
vouchsafed  to  rest  a  second  and  iterate  aspect  of 
your  eye  of  compassion  upon  me,  in  the  referring 
the  consideration  of  my  broken  estate  to  my  good 
lord  the  treasurer,  which  as  it  is  a  singular  bounty 
in  jo\^  majesty,  so  I  have  yet  so  much  left  of  a 
late  commissioner  of  your  treasare,  as  I  would  be 
sorry  to  sue  for  any  thing  that  might  seem  immo- 
dest. These  your  majesty's  great  benefits,  in 
casting  your  bread  upon  the  waters,  as  the  Scrip- 
ture s^th,  because  my  thanks  cannot  any  ways  be 
sufficient  to  attain,  I  have  raised  your  progenitor 
of  (amoas  memory,  and  now  I  hope  of  mors 
famous  memory  than  before.  King  Henry  VII., 
to  give  your  majesty  thanks  for  me;  which  work, 
mo4%  humbly  kissing  your  majesty's  hands,  I  do 
present.  And  because,  in  the  beginning  of  my 
trouble,  when  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest  I  had  a 
kenning  of  the  harbour,  which  I  hope  now,  by 
your  majesty's  favour,  I  am  entering  into,  I  made 
a  tender  to  your  majesty  of  two  worics,  a  History 
of  England,  and  a  Digest  of  your  Laws,  as  I  have 
by  a  figure  of  pare  pro  Mo  performed  Uie  one,  so 
I  havi»  herewith  sent  your  majesty,  by  way  of  an 
ej•l^lle  a  new  offer  of  the  other;  but  my  desire  is 


farther,  if  it  stand  witi-  voor  majesty's  good  plea* 
sure,  since  now  my  study  is  my  exchange,  and 
my  pen  my  hctat  for  the  use  of  my  talent,  that 
your  majesty,  who  is  a  great  master  in  these 
things,  would  be  pleased  to  appoint  me  some 
task  to  write,  and  that  I  should  ^e  for  an  oracle. 
And  because  my  Instauration,  which  I  esteem  my 
great  work,  and  da  still  go  on  with  in  silence, 
was  dedicated  to  your  majesty,  and  this  History 
of  King  Henry  VIL,  to  your  lively  and  excellent 
image  the  prince,  if  now  your  mijesty  will  be 
pleased  to  give  me  a  theme  to  dedicate  to  my 
Lord  of  Buckingham,  whom  I  have  so  much 
reason  to  honour,  I  should  with  more  alacrity 
embrace  your  majesty's  direction  than  my  own 
choice.  Your  majesty  will  pardon  me  for  trou- 
bling yon  thus  long.  God  evermore  preserve  and 
prosper  you. 

Your  majesty's  poor  beadsman  most  devoted, 
Fr.  St.  Albav* 

GorlMUBbwy,  this  SOtta  March,  Ittl. 


TO  THE  LORD  DIGBY. 

Mt  vxrt  ooon  Lord, 

I  now  only  send  my  best  wishes,  to  fdlow  yoo 
at  sea  and  land,  with  due  thanks  for  your  late 
great  favours.  God  knows,  whether  the  length 
of  your  voyage  will  not  exeeed  the  sixe  of  my 
hour^ass.  But  whilst  I  live,  my  affection  to  do 
you  service  shall  remain  quick  under  the  ashes 
of  my  fortune. 


TO  THB  lord  8T.  JlLBAN. 

Mt  Lord, — ^I  have  despatched  the  business 
your  lordship  recommended  to  me,  which  I  send 
your  lordship  here  enclosed,  signed  by  his  ma- 
jesty, and  have  likewise  moved  him  for  your 
coming  to  kiss  his  hand,  which  he  is  pleased  yon 
shall  do  at  Whitehall  when  he  returneth  neit 
thither.    In  the  mean  time  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BuOXllfGRAM. 

Newmarket,  Not.  18th,  MKB. 

I  will  give  order  to  my  secretary  to  wait  upon 
Sir  John  Suckling  about  your  other  business. 

Endonad, 
Mjjf  Lord  of  Bueke  touching  my  warrani  and 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

ExcBLLiNT  Lord, 

Though  I  have  troubled  your  lordship  with 
many  letters,  oftener  than  I  think  I  should,  (save 
that  affection  keepeth  no  account,)  yet,  upon  the 
repair  of  Mr.  Matthew,  a  gentleman  so  much 
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yew  lofdihip't  tenranty  and  to  me  another  my- 
wAU  aa  your  loidahip  liest  kooweth,  you  would 
■ol  hvn  thought  me  a  man  aliye,  except  I  had 
p«t  a  letter  into  hia  hand,  and  withal,  by  ao  faith- 
M  and  approTed  a  man,  commended  my  fortunea 
afie^  onto  yoor  lordship* 

My  loid,  to  apeak  my  heart  to  your  lordship,  I 
neTer  felt  my  misfortunes  so  much  as  now :  not 
for  that  part  which  may  concern  myself,  who 
profit  (I  thank  God  for  it)  both  in  patience  and  in 
nettling  mine  own  courses ;  but  when  I  look  abroad 
and  aee  the  times  so  stirring,  and  so  much  dis- 
aimulation  and  falsehood,  baseness  and  envy  in 
the  world,  and  so  many  idle  docks  going  in  men's 
heads,  then  it  grieveth  me  much,  that  I  am  not 
aometimea  at  your  lordship's  elbow,  that  I  might 
give  yoo  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  careful  advice, 
BBodest  liberty,  and  true  information  of  a  friend 
tiiat  loretfa  your  lordship  as  I  do.  For,  though 
jour  lordship's  fortunes  be  above  the  thunder  and 
atorma  of  inferior  regiona,  yet,  nevertheleaa,  to 
hear  the  wind,  and  not  to  feel  it,  will  make  one 
aleep  the  better. 

My  good  lord,  aomewhat  I  have  bean,  and  much 
I  have  read ;  so  that  few  things  that  concern  states 
or  gieataeaa,  are  new  cases  unto  me :  and  there- 
fore I  hope  I  may  be  no  unprofitable  servant  to 
your  lordship.  I  remember  the  king  was  wont 
to  make  a  character  of  me,  far  above  my  worth, 
that  I  was  not  made  for  small  matters :  and  your 
lordship  would  sometimes  bring  me  from  his 
majesty  that  Latin  sentence,  de  minimii  turn  eurai 
Uxf  and  it  hath  ao  fallen  out,  that  aince  my 
retiring,  times  have  been  fuller  of  great  matters 
than  before ;  wherein,  perfaape,  if  I  had  continued 
near  hia  majesty,  he  might  have  found  more  use 
sf  my  service,  if  my  gift  lay  that  way ;  but  that 
ia  but  a  vain  imagination  of  mine.  True  it  is, 
that  as  I  do  not  aspire  to  use  my  talent  in  the 
king'a  great  afiairs ;  yet,  for  that  which  may  con- 
cern your  lordship,  and  your  fortune,  no  man 
living  ahall  give  you  a  better  account  of  faith, 
industry,  and  affection  than  I  shall.  I  must  con- 
dude  with  that  which  gave  me  occasion  of  this 
letter,  which  is  Mr.  Mathew's  employment  to 
your  loidahip  in  those  parts,  wherein  I  am  verily 
perauaded  your  lordship  shall  find  him  a  wise  and 
able  gentUcnan,  and  one  that  will  bend  his  know- 
ledge of  the  world  (whfoh  ia  gieat)  to  serve  his 
majesty,  and  the  prince,  and  in  especial  your 
lordahip.    So  I  reat 

Your  lordahip's  most  obliged 

and  faithful  aervant. 

Fa.  St.  Alban. 
Onjr'i  Ins,  tkit  ISUi  of  April,  lOtS. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

BzcsLLnrr  Loan, 

How  much  I  rejoice  in  your  grace's  aafe  return 
yoQ  will  easily  believe,  knowing  how  well  1  love 


you,  and  how  much  I  need  you.  There  be  many 
things  in  this  Journey,  both  in  the  felicity  and  in 
the  carriage  thereof,  that  1  do  not  a  little  admire, 
and  wiah  your  grace  may  reap  more  and  more  fruits 
in  continuance  answerable  to  the  beginnings; 
mysdf  have  ridden  at  anchor  all  your  graoe'a 
absence,  and  my  cablea  are  now  quite  worn.  I 
had  from  Sir  Toby  Mathew,  out  of  Spain,  a  very 
comforuble  message,  that  your  grace  had  said, 
I  should  be  the  first  that  you  would  remember  in 
any  great  favour  after  your  return;  and  now 
coming  from  court,  he  telleth  me  he  had  coounis- 
sion  from  your  lordship  to  confirm  it :  for  which 
I  humbly  kiss  your  hands. 

My  lord,  do  some  good  work  upon  me,  that  I 
may  end  my  days  in  comfort,  which,  neverthe- 
less, cannot  be  complete  except  you  put  me  in 
some  way  to  do  your  noble  self  service,  for  I 
must  ever  rest 

Your  grace's  most  obliged 

and  faithful  servant. 

Fa.  St.  Alban. 

October  11,  lOtS. 

I  have  written  to  his  highness,  and  had  pre- 
sented my  duty  to  his  highness  to  kiss  his  hands 
at  York  House,  but  that  my  health  is  scarce  yet 
confirmed. 


TO  THE  LORD  ST.  ALBAN. 

Mv  Loan, — The  assurance  of  your  love  makes 
me  easily  believe  your  joy  at  my  return ;  and  if  1 
may  be  ao  happy  as,  by  the  credit  of  my  place,  to 
supply  the  decay  of  your  cables,  I  shall  account 
it  one  of  the  special  fruits  thereof.  What  Sir 
Toby  Matthew  hath  delivered  on  my  behalf,  I 
will  be  ready  to  make  good,  and  omit  no  oppor- 
tunity that  may  serve  for  the  endeavours  of 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

Roytton,  Oct.  14, 1013. 


TO  THE  LORD  ST.  ALBAN 
Mt   ROHOimABLB   LOBD, 

I  have  delivered  your  lordship's  letter  and  your 
book  to  his  majesty,  who  hath  promiaed  to  read 
it  over :  I  wish  I  could  promise  aa  much  for  that 
which  you  sent  me,  that  my  understanding  of 
that  language  might  make  me  capable  of  those 
good  fhiits,  which  I  assure  myself,  by  an  implicit 
faith,  proceed  from  your  pen ;  but  I  will  tell  you 
in  good  English,  with  my  thanks  for  your  book, 
that  I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  BucKuroiiAM 

HladMBbfook,  Ociobtr  «.  lau. 


LETIERS  FROfll  KTEPHBNi. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OP  BUCKINGRAll. 

K^ciLLKirr  Lord, 

I  Bend  your  grace  for  a  parahieih  a  book  of 
mine,  written  first  and  dedicated  to  his  majesty 
in  English,  and  now  translated  into  Latin,  and 
enriched.  After  his  majesty  and  his  highness, 
your  grace  is  ever  to  have  the  third  tarn  with  me. 
Vonchsafe,  of  your  wonted  farour,  to  present  also 
the  king's  book  to  his  majesty.  The  prince's  I 
haye  sent  to  Mr.  Endimion  Porter.  I  hope  your 
grace  (because  you  are  wont  to  disable  year 
Latin)  will  not  send  your  book  to  the  Conde 
d'Oliyares,  because  he  was  a  deacon,  for  I  under- 
stand by  one,  (that  your  grace  may  guess  whom 
I  mean,)  that  the  Conde  is  not  rational,  and  I 
hold  this  book  to  be  yery  rational.  Your  grace 
will  pardon  me  to  be  merry,  howeyer,  the  worid 
goeth  with  me.  I  eyer  rest 
Your  grace's  most  faithful 

and  obliged  senratit, 

Fr.  St.  Alsan. 
Cray's  Inn,  SSd  October,  1093. 

I  haye  added  a  begging  postscript  in  the  king's 
letter ;  for,  as  I  writ  before,  my  cables  are  worn 
out,  my  hope  of  tackling  is  by  your  lordship's 
means.    For  me  and  mine,  I  pray  conmiand. 


TO  THE  LORD  ST.  ALBAN. ' 

My  Lord, — I  giye  your  lordship  many  thanks 
for  the  parabien  you  haye  sent  me;  which  is  so 
welcome  unto  me,  both  for  the  author's  sake  and 
for  the  worth  of  itself,  that  I  cannot  spare  a  work 
of  so  much  pains  to  your  lordship  and  yalue  to 
me,  unto  a  man  of  so  little  reason  and  less  art ; 
who  if  his  skill  in  languages  be  no  greater  than 
I  found  it  in  argument,  may,  perhaps,  haye  as 
much  need  of  an  interpreter  (for  all  his  deaconry) 
as  myself;  and  whatsoeyer  mine  ignorance  is 
in  the  tongue,  yet  this  much  1  understand  in  the 
book,  that  it  is  a  noble  monument  of  your  loye, 
which  I  will  entail  to  my  posterity,  who,  I  hope, 
will  both  reap  the  fruit  of  the  work,  and  honour 
the  memory  of  the  author.  The  other  book  I 
deliyered  to  his  majesty,  who  is  tied  here  by  the 
feet  longer  than  he  purposed  to  stay. 

For  the  business  your  lordship  wrote  of  in  your 
other  letters,  I  am  sorry  I  can  do  you  no  seryice, 
haying  engaged  myself  to  Sir  William  Becher 
before  my  going  to  Spain,  so  that  I  cannot  ttee 
mybelf,  unless  there  were  means  to  giye  him 
satinfaction.     But  I  will  eyer  continue 

Your  lordship's  assured  friend  and  seryant, 
G.  Buckingham. 
nindMubrook,  Oet.  t7th,  1633. 


to  his  majesty,  the  one  for  a  fbll  pardob,  that  f 
may  die  out  of  a  cloud ;  the  other  for  the  tranisla^ 
tion  of  my  honours  after  my  deceaiis.  I  hope  hii 
majesty  will  haye  compassion  on  me,  as  he  pro- 
mised me  he  would.  My  heart  telleth  me  that 
no  man  hath  loyed  his  majesty  and  his  seryiee 
more  entirely,  and  lore  is  the  law  and  the  prophns. 
I  eyer  rest 
Your  grace's  most  obliged 

and  faithful  senrant, 

Fr.  St.  Albak . 
Norembeff  SSth,  lOB. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

KxuCLLRltT  Lord, 

I  send  Mr.  Parker  to  haye  ready,  according  to 
the  speech  I  had  with  your  grace,  my  two  suits 


TO  THE  LORD  ST.  ALBAN. 

Mr  LoRDr— I  haye  moyed  his  majesty  in  your 
suit,  and  find  him  yery  gracious  inclined  to  grant 
it ;  but  he  desireth  first  to  know  from  my  lord 
treasurer  his  opinion  and  the  yalue  of  it,  to 
whom  I  haye  written  to  that  purpose  this  enclosed 
letter,  and  would  wish  your  lordship  to  speak 
with  him  yourself  for  his  fayour  and  furtherance 
therein,  and  for  my  part  I  will  omit  nothing  that 
appertaineth  to 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  senrant, 

G.  BuCKUfOBAU. 
NewiMrket,  Mh  of  Jamunr,  lOS. 


TO  THE  LORD  8T.  ALBAN. 
RfOHT  HONOURABLR  AlfD  MT  yRRT  NOBUB  LoRD, 

Mr.  Doctor  Rawley,  by  his  modest  choice,  hath 
much  obliged  me  to  be  careful  of  hhn,  when  Qod 
shall  send  any  opportunity.  And  If  his  majesty 
shall  remoye  me  from  this  see,  before  any  such 
occasion  be  offered,  not  to  change  my  inCentions 
with  my  bishopric. 

It  true  that  those  ancients,  Cicero,  Demosthenes, 
and  Plinius  Seeundus,  haye  preserred  Iheit  ora- 
tions (the  heads  and  effects  of  them  at  least)  and 
their  epistles;  and  I  haye  eyer  been  of  q[>inioB, 
that  those  two  pieces,  are  the  principal  pieces  of 
our  antiquities:  those  orations  diseoyering  the 
form  of  administering  justice,  and  the  letters  the 
carriage  of  the  affairs  in  those  times.  For  om^ 
histories  (or  rather  llyes  of  men)  horrefw  as  much 
from  the  affectioM  mnd  phantasies  oTthe  writers, 
AS  from  the  tmth  itself,  and  are  for  the  most  of 
them  built  together  upon  unwritteh  relations  and 
traditions.  But  letters  written  i  re  nata^  and  bear- 
ing a  synchrofaism  or  equality  of  time  cum  rebus 
gntU^  haye  no  other  fault,  than  that  which  was 
imputed  unto  Virgil,  mhil  peteai  fiMt\  qtMl  nikil 
peecei,  they  speak  the  truth  too  plainly,  and  cast 
too  glaring  a  light  for  that  age,  wherein  they 
were,  or  are  written. 

Your  lordship  doth  most  worthily,  therSfOM,  III 
presenring  those  two  pieces,  amongst  the  nM  of 
those  matchless  monmmeiits  yoo  dliall  lea?^  b»4 
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kiod  yoa ;  coiiti<lering  that,  as  one  age  hath  not 
bvad  your  experienoe*  so  is  it  not  fit  it  should  be 
^wnPnf*?  to  one  age«  and  not  imparted  to  the  times 
to  come.  For  my  part  therein,  I  do  embrace  the 
honoor  with  all  ibankhilness,  and  the  trust  im- 
poaed  upon  mo,  wiUi  all  religion  and  devotion. 
For  those  two  leotnrett  in  natuxal  philosophy, 
and  the  sciences  woyen  and  involT^  with  the 
same;  it  is  a  great  and  a  noble  founoation,  both 
for  the  use  and  the  salary,  and  a  foot  that  will 
teach  the  age  to  come,  to  guess  in  part  at  the 
greatness  of  that  herculean  mind  which  give  them 
their  existence.  Only  your  lordship  may  be  ad- 
Tised  for  the  seats  of  this  foundation.  The  two 
nniTersities  are  the  two  eyes  of  this  land,  and 
fittest  to  contemplate  the  lustre  of  this  bounty ; 
these  two  lectures  are  as  the  two  apples  of  these 
eyes.  An  apple  when  it  is  single  is  an  ornament, 
when  double  a  pearl,  or  a  blemish  in  the  eye. 


Your  lordship  may  therefore  inform  yourself  if  one 
Sidley,  of  Kent,  hath  not  already  founded  in  Ox- 
ford a  lecture  of  this  nature  and  condition.  But 
if  Oxford  in  this  kind  be  an  Argus,  I  am  sure 
poor  Cambridge  is  a  right  Polyphemus,  it  Rath 
but  one  eye,  and  that  not  so  steadily  or  artificial- 
ly placed,  but  bonum  eti  facile  »ui  diffusivum  ; 
your  lordship  being  so  full  of  goodness,  will 
quickly  find  an  object  to  pour  it  on.  That  which 
made  me  say  thus  much  I  will  say  in  Terse,  that 
your  lordship  may  remember  it  the  better, 

Aofa  rmimtU  aUtt  Cmmiakrigia  pmmmiB 
JStqiu  tiMjn  Ungud  di»erta§  inMcol  Jtrttt, 

I  will  conclude  with  this  tow:  Deus^  qui ammum 
iMtum  tibi^  ammoiiii  tempus  guam  kmgiaaimum 
trihwU.    It  is  the  most  afiectionate  prayer  of 
Your  lordship's  most  humble  servant, 

Jo.  Lincoln. 
Buckdan,  last  of  December,  1039. 
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Ut  FEANCI8  BACON,  DESIRING  A  FEKND  TO  DO 
HIH  A  BBBVICB. 

SiB, — ^Tbe  report  of  this  act,  which  I  hope 
will  proye  the  last  of  this  business,  will  probably, 
by  the  weight  it  carries,  fall,  and  seize  on  me. 
And,  therefore,  not  now  at  will,  but  upon  necessity 
it  will  become  me  to  call  to  mind  what  passed ; 
and  (my  head  beings  then  wholly  employed  about 
ioTention)  I  may  the  worse  put  things  upon  the 
aceoant  of  mine  own  memory.  I  shall  take 
physic  to-day,  upon  this  change  of  weather,  and 
Tantage  of  leisnre;  and  I  pray  you  not  to  allow 
yourself  so  much  business,  but  that  you  may  have 
time  to  bring  me  your  friendly  aid  before  night,  &c. 


Sit  FBANOIfl  BACON  TO  A  FRIEND,  ABOUT  READ- 
INO  AND  OIYING  JUDOMENT  UPON  Hlfl  WRIT- 
IN08 

Sia«— Because  yon  shall  not  lose  your  labour 
this  afternoon,  which  now  I  must  needs  spend 
with  my  Lord  Chancellor,  I  send  my  desire  to 
you  in  this  letter,  that  you  will  take  care  not  to 
leave  the  writing  which  I  left  with  you  last  with 
any  man  so  long  as  that  he  may  be  able  to  take  a 
copy  of  it;  because,  first,  it  must  be  censured  by 
you,  and  then  considered  again  by  me.  The 
thing  which  I  expect  most  from  you  is,  that  you 
would  read  it  carefully  oyer  by  yourself,  and  to 
make  some  little  in  writing,  where  you  think  (to 


speak  like  a  critic)  that  I  do  perhaps  indormiB' 
cert  i  or  where  1  do  indulgere  gerUo  t  or  where,  in 
fine,  I  give  any  manner  of  disadyantage  to  myself. 
This,  wuper  totam  materiam^  you  must  not  fail  to 
note,  besides  all  such  words  and  phrases  as  you 
cannot  like ;  for  you  know  in  how  high  account  I 
have  your  judgment. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  SAME  PERSON  UPON 
THE  UKE  SUBJECT;  WITH  AN  ADDITION  OF 
CONDOLING  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FRIEND. 

Sir, — ^The  reason  of  so  much  time  taken  before 
my  answer  to  yours  of  the  fourth  of  August,  was 
chiefly  my  accompanying  my  letter  with  the 
paper  which  here  I  send  you;  and  again,  now 
lately  (not  to  hold  from  you  till  the  end  of  a  letter 
that  which  by  grief  may,  for  a  time,  efiace  all  the 
former  contents,)  the  death  of  your  good  friend  and 
mine,  A.  B.;  to  whom,  because  I  used  to  send  my 
letters  for  conyeyance  to  you,  it  made  me  so  much 
the  more  unready  in  the  despatch  of  them.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  think  myself  (howsoeyer  it  hath 
pleased  God  otherwise  to  bless  me)  a  most  unfor^ 
tnnate  man,  to  be  deprived  of  two  (a  great  number 
in  true  friendship)  of  those  friends  whom  I  ac- 
counted as  no  stage  friends,  but  private  friends, 
(and  such  as  with  whom  I  might  both  freely  and 
safely  communicate ;)  him  by  death,  and  you  bjf 
absence.  As  for  the  memorial  of  the  late  deceased 


IDO 
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queen,  I  will  not  qnestion  whether  yon  be  to 
pass  for  a  disinterested  man  or  no;  I  freely  con- 
fess myself  am  not,  so  I  leave  it.  As  for  my 
other  writings,  yon  make  me  very  glad  of  your 
approbation ;  the  rather  because  you  add  a  con- 
currence in  opinion  with  others ;  for  else  I  might 
have  conceived  that  affection  would,  perhaps, 
have  prevailed  with  yon,  beyond  that  which  (if 
your  judgment  had  been  neat  and  free)  you  eoold 
have  esteemed.  And  as  for  your  caution  touch- 
ing the  dignity  of  ecclesiastical  persons,  I  shall 
not  have  cause  to  meet  with  them,  any  otherwise 
than  in  that  some  schoolmen  have,  with  excess, 
advanced  the  authority  of  Aristotle.  Other  occa- 
sion I  shall  have  none.  But  now  I  have  sent  you 
that  only  part  of  the  whole  writing  which  may 
perhaps  have  a  little  harshness  and  provocation  in 
it,  -although  I  may  almost  secure  myself  that  if 
the  preface  passed  so  well  this  will  not  irritate 
more ;  being,  indeed,  to  the  preface  but  as  palma 
ad  pugnum.  Your  own  love  expressed  to  me  I 
heartily  embrace ;  and  hope  that  there  will  never 
be  occasion  of  other  than  entireness  between  us, 
which  nothing  but  majore$  eharitaiet  shall  «)ver  be 
able  to  break  off. 


SIR  FRANCIS   BACON  TO  A  FRIEND,  IN  REFLBC- 
HON  UPON  SOME  ASTROLOGERS  IN  ITALY. 

Sir, — ^I  write  to  you  chiefly  now  to  the  end 
that,  by  the  continuance  of  my  acquaintance  with 
yon,  by  lettere,  you  may  perceive  how  much  I 
desire,  and  how  much  I  do  not  despair  of  the  re- 
continuance  of  our  acquaintance  by  conversation. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  wish  you  would  desire  the 
astronomers  of  Italy  to  amuse  us  less  than  they 
do  with  their  fabulous  and  foolish  traditions,  and 
come  nearer  to  the  experiments  of  sense;  and  tell 
us  that  when  all  the  planets,  except  the  moon,  are 
beyond  the  line  in  the  other  hemisphere  for  six 
months  together,  we  must  needs  have  a  cold 
winter,  as  «e  saw  it  was  the  last  year.  For, 
underetanding  that  this  was  general  over  all  these 
parts  of  the  world,  and  finding  that  it  was  cold 
weather  with  all  winds,  and  namely  west  wind,  I 
imagined  there  was  some  higher  cause  of  this 
effect;  though  yet,  I  confess,  I  thought  not  that 
ever  I  should  have  found  that  cause  so  palpable  a 
one  as  it  proved :  which  yet,  when  I  came  quickly 
afterwards  to  observe,  I  found  also  very  clearly, 
that  the  summer  must  needs  be  cold  too;  though, 
ypt,  it  were  generally  thought  that  the  year  would 
make  a  shift  to  pay  itself;  and  that  we  should  be 
sure  to  have  heats  for  our  cold.  You  see  that 
though  I  be  full  of  business,  yet  I  can  be  glad 
rather  to  lay  it  all  aside  than  to  say  nothing  to 
you.  Bui  I  long  much  more  to  be  speaking  often 
with  you  i  nnd  I  hope  I  shall  not  long  want  my 
wish 


THE  LORD  OF  ST.  ALBANS,  BACON.  TO  AN  RXHU 
BLE  SERVANT,  MY  LORD  BEUEVINO  HIS  OWN 
DANGER  1X>  BE  MUCH  LESS  THAN  HE  POUND  IT. 

Sir,— I  say  to  you,  upon  the  occasion  which 
you  give  me  in  your  last,  modiem  fan  quart 
duhitasH?  I  would  not  have  my  friends  (though 
I  know  it  to  be  out  of  love)  too  apprehensive, 
either  of  me,  or  for  me.  For  I  thank  God,  my 
ways  are  sound  and  good,  and  I  hope  God  will 
bless  me  in  them.  When  once  my  master,  and 
afterwards  myself,  were  both  of  us  in  extremity 
of  sickness,  (which  was  no  time  to  dissemble,)  I 
never  had  so  great  pledges  and  certainties  of  his 
love  and  favour:  and  that  which  I  knew  then, 
such  as  took  a  little  poor  advantage  of  these  latter 
times,  know  since.  As  for  the  nobleman  who 
passed  that  way  by  you,  I  think  he  is  fallen 
out  with  me  for  his  pleasure,  or  else,  perhaps,  to 
make  good  some  of  his  own  mistakings :  for  he 
cannot  in  his  heart  but  think  worthily  of  my 
affection  and  well  deserving  towards  him ;  and  as 
for  me,  I  am  very  sure  that  I  love  his  nature  and 
parts. 


MY  LORD  OF  ST.  ALBANS,  BACON,  TO  THE  SAME 
BUMBLE  SERVANT,  EMPLOYING  HIM  TO  DO  A 
GOOD  OFFICE  WITH  ANOTHER  GREAT  MAN. 

Sir, — ^I  have  received  your  letter,  wherein  you 
mention  some  passages  at  large  concerning  the 
lord  you  know  of.  You  touched  also  that  point 
in  a  letter  which  you  wrote  upon  my  lord^s  going 
over,  which  I  answered ;  and  am  a  little  doubtful 
whether  mine  ever  came  to  your  hands.  It  is 
true  that  I  wrote  a  little  sullenly  therein ;  how  I 
conceived  that  my  lord  was  a  wise  man  in  his 
own  way,  and  perhaps  thought  it  fit  for  him  to  be 
out  with  me;  for,  at  least,  I  found  no  cause  there- 
of in  myself.  As  for  the  latter  of  these  points,  1 
am  of  the  same  judgment  still ;  but  for  the  former, 
I  perceive,  by  what  you  write,  that  it  is  merely 
some  misunderetanding  of  his.  And  I  do  a  little 
marvel,  at  the  instance  which  had  relation  to  that 
other  crabbed  man ;  for  I  conceived  that  both  in 
passing  that  book,  and  (as  I  remember)  two 
more,  immediately  after  my  lord*s  going  over,  I 
had  showed  more  readiness  than  many  times  I 
use  in  like  cases.  But,  to  conclude,  no  man  hath 
thought  better  of  my  lord  than  I  have  done.  I 
know  his  virtues,  and,  namely,  that  he  hath  much 
greatness  of  mind,  which  is  a  thing  almost  lost 
amongst  men ;  nor  can  anybody  be  more  sensible 
and  remembering  than  I  am  of  his  former  favours, 
so  that  I  shall  be  most  glad  of  his  friendship ; 
neither  are  the  past  occasions,  in  my  opinion,  such 
as  need  either  reparation  or  declaration,  but  may 
well  go  under  the  title  of  nothing.  Now,  I  had 
rather  you  dealt  between  us  than  anybody  else, 
because  you  are  no  way  drenched  in  any  man's 
humour.    Of  other  things  at  another  time;  but 
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ferwttrd  to  write,  in  the  midst  of  more 
erer  I  had. 


THB  LOftD  OP  8T.  ALB4N8  TO  A  MOST  DBAE 
PEmfD,  IN  WHOM  HB  NOTBS  AN  BNTIRBNBSS 
AND  IMPATIBNT  ATTBNTION  TO  DO  HIM  8BR- 
▼ICB. 

SiBf— It  is  not  for  nothing  that  I  hare  deferred 
mj  E$my  de  JndeiHa^  whereby  it  hath  expected 
the  proof  of  your  preat  friendship  towards  me. 
WhatBoerer  the  erent  be,  (wherein  I  depend  upon 
€Km1,  who  ordains  the  effect,  the  instrument,  all,) 
jet  yoor  incessant  thinking^  of  me,  without  loss 
of  a  moment  of  time,  or  a  hint  of  occasion,  or  a 
efaenmstance  of  endeayour,  or  the  stroke  of  a  pulse 
in  demonstration  of  yoor  affection  to  me,  doth  infi- 
nitely tie  me  to  yon.  Commend  my  sendee  to 
my  friend.  The  rest  to-morrow,  for  I  hope  to 
lodge  at  London  this  night,  &c. 

Secrecy  I  need  not  recommend,  otherwise  than 
that  yon  may  recommend  it  oTer  to  our  friend ; 
both  beeanse  it  prevents  opposition,  and  because 
it  is  both  the  king^s  and  my  lord  marquises  nature 
to  lore  to  do  tilings  unexpected. 


TUB  LOED  ST.  ALBANS  TO  THB  LORD  TRBA8UEER 
MARLBOROUGH,  BXP08TVLATINO  ABOUT  HI8 
UNKINDNB88,  AND  INJU8TICB. 

Mt  Lord, — ^I  humbly  entreat  your  lordship,  and 
(if  I  may  use  the  word)  advise  you  to  make  me 
a  better  answer.    Yoor  lordship  is  interested  in 


honour,  in  the  opinion  of  all  them  who  hear  how 
I  am  dealt  with.  If  your  lordship  malice  me  for 
such  a  cause,  surely  it  was  one  of  the  justesi 
businesses  that  ever  was  in  Chancery.  I  will 
avouch  it;  and  how  deeply  I  was  tempted  there- 
in, your  lordship  knows  best.  Your  lordship 
may  do  well,  in  this  great  age  of  yours,  to  think 
of  your  grave,  as  I  do  of  mine,  and  to  beware  of 
hardness  of  heart.  And  as  for  fair  words,  it  is 
a  wind,  by  which  neither  your  lordship  nor  any 
man  else  can  sail  long.  Howsoever,  I  am  the 
man  who  will  give  all  due  respects  and  reverence 
to  your  great  place,  &c. 


A  LBTTER  OP  SIR  PRANCI8  BACON  TO  A  8BRVANT 
OP  HIS,  IN  BXPEB88ION  OP  6RBAT  ACKNOW- 
LBDGMBNT  AND  KINDNESS. 

Sir, — ^I  have  been  too  long  a  debtor  to  you  for 
a  letter,  and  especially  for  such  a  letter,  the  words 
whereof  were  delivered  by  your  hand,  as  if  it  had 
been  injold  gold;  for  it  was  not  possible  for 
entire  affection  to  be  more  generously  and  effec- 
tually expressed.  I  can  but  return  thanks  to  you : 
or  rather,  indeed,  such  an  answer  as  may  better 
be  of  thoughts  than  words.  As  for  that  which 
may  concern  myself,  I  hope  God  hath  ordained 
me  some  small  time  whereby  I  may  redeem  the 
loss  of  much.  Your  company  was  ever  of  con- 
tentment to  me,  and  your  absence  of  grief;  but 
now  it  is  of  grief  upon  grief.  I  beseech  yon, 
therefore,  make  haste  hither,  where  you  shall 
meet  with  as  good  a  welcome  as  your  own  heart 
can  wish. 
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THB  LORD  BACON,  HIS  LBTTER  TO  THE  MOST  IL- 
LUSTRIOUS, AND  MOST  EXCELLENT  PRINCE 
CHARLB8,  PEINCB  OP  WALES,  DUKE  OP  CORN- 
WALL, EARL  OP  CHESTER,  ice* 

It  mat  plbasb  tour  Hiobickss. 

In  part  of  my  acknowledgment  to  your  high- 
ness, I  have  endeavoured  to  do  honour  to  the 
memory  of  the  last  King  of  England,  that  was 
ancestor  to  the  king,  your  father,  and  yourself, 
and  was  that  king  to  whom  both  unions  may  in 
a  sort  refer,  that  of  the  roses  being  in  him  con- 
summate, and  that  of  the  kingdoms  by  him 
begun :  besides,  his  times  deserve  it,  for  he  was 

•  TUrd  •dkkM  of  RwmckaUo. 


a  wise  man  and  an  excellent  king;  and  yet  the 
times  very  rough  and  full  of  mutations  and  rare 
accidents :  and  it  is  with  times  as  it  is  with  ways, 
some  are  more  up  hill  and  down  hill,  and  some 
are  more  flat  and  plain,  and  the  one  is  better  for 
the  liver,  and  the  other  for  the  writer.  I  have 
not  flattered  him,  but  took  him  to  life  as  well  as  I 
could,  sluing  so  far  off,  and  having  no  ^ttex 
light ;  it  is  true  your  bigness  hath  a  living  par- 
tem, incomparable,  of  the  king  your  father;  but  it 
is  not  amiss  for  you  also  to  see  it  in  one  of  these 
ancient  pieces.  God  preserve  your  highness 
Your  highnesses  most  humble 

and  devoted  servant, 
Francis  St.  Albab 
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MR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  XR.  ROBERT  CZOIL.* 

Sir: — ^I  am  very  f^^ad  that  the  good  affection 
%Ad  friendBhip,  which  conYeraation  and  iamiliaii- 
ty  did  knit  between  us,  is  not  by  absence  and 
intermission  of  society  discontinued;  which 
assureth  me  it  had  a  farther  root  than  ordinary 
acquaintance.  The  signification  whereof,  as  it 
is  very  welcome  to  me,  so  it  maketh  me  wbh, 
that  if  you  have  accomplished  yourself  as  well 
in  the  points  of  virtue  and  experience,  which  you 
sought  by  your  travel,  as  you  have  won  the  per- 
fection of  the  Italian  tongue,  I  might  have  the 
contentment  to  see  you  again  in  England,  that 
we  may  renew  the  fruit  of  our  mutual  good  will; 
which,  I  may  truly  affirm,  is,  on  my  part,  much 
increased  towards  you,  both  by  your  own  demon- 
stration of  kind  remembrance,  and  because  I  dis- 
cern the  like  affection  in  your  honourable  and 
nearest  friends. 

Our  news  are  all  but  in  seed ;  for  our  navy  is 
set  forth  with  happy  winds,  in  token  of  happy 
adventures,  so  as  we  do  but  expect  and  pray, 
as  the  husbandman  when  his  com  is  in  the 
ground. 

Thus,  commending  me  to  your  love,  I  commend 
you  to  God's  preservation. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  HIS  VERT  GOOD 
LORD,  THE  LORD  KEEPER  OP  THE  GREAT 
SEAL,  Ikcf 

Mt  VCB7  GOOD  Lord, 

I  was  wished  to  be  here  ready  in  expectation 
of  some  good  effect ;  and  therefore  I  commend 
my  fortune  to  your  lordship's  kind  and  honoura- 
ble furtherance.  My  affection  inclineth  me  to  be 
much  [your]  lordship's,  and  my  course  and  way,  in 
all  reason  and  policy  for  myself,  leadeth  me  to  the 
same  dependence :  hereunto  if  there  shall  be  joined 
your  lordship's  obligation  in  dealing  strongly  for 
me  as  you  have  begun,  no  man  can  be  more  yours. 
A  timorous  man  is  everybody's,  and  a  covetous 
man  is  his  own.  But  if  your  lordship  consider 
ray  nature,  my  course,  my  friends,  my  opinion 
with  her  majesty,  if  this  eclipse  of  her  favour 
were  past,  I  hope  you  will  think,  I  am  no  un- 
likely piece  of  wood  to  shape  you  a  true  servant 
of.  My  present  thankfulness  shall  be  as  much 
US  I  have  said.    I  humbly  take  my  leave. 

Your  lordship's  true  humble  servant 
Fr.  Bacon. 

Prom  Greeawicb,  Uiii  5tb  of  April,  1504. 

*  Prom  tbe  oriclnal  dnng ht  In  tbe  libnry  of  Qaoen*«  Ool- 
lege,  Oxford,  Arch.  D.  %  Thii  letter  seeiM  to  be  of  m  Tery 
earl/ date,  mud  to  bare  beenwrbten  to  Mr.  Robert  Cecil, 
irbUe  be  waa  upon  bia  travela. 

i  Karl.  N88.  toI.  99g7,  No. «). 


TO  THE    RIGHT  HONOURABLE   MY   VERT  GOOD 
LORD,  THE  LORD  KEEPER.« 

Mv  Lord  : — I  have,  since  I  spake  with  your 
lordship,  pleaded  to  the  queen  against  herself  for 
the  injury  she  doth  Mr.  Bacon  in  delaying  him 
so  long,  and  the  unkindness  she  doth  me  in 
granting  no  better  expedition  in  a  suit  which  I 
have  followed  so  long,  and  so  affectionately.  And 
though  I  find  that  she  makes  some  difficulty,  to 
have  the  more  thanks,  yet  I  do  assure  myself  she 
is  resolved  to  make  him.  I  do  write  this,  not  to 
solicit  your  lordship  to  stand  £rm  in  assisting  me, 
because,  I  know,  you  hold  yourself  already  tied 
by  your  affection  to  Mr.  Bacon,  and  by  your  pro- 
mise to  me;  but  to  acquaint  your  lordship  of  my 
resolution  to  set  up  my  rest,  and  employ  my 
uttermost  strength  to  get  him  placed  before  the 
term :  so  as  1  beseech  your  lordship  think  of  no 
temporizing  course,  for  I  shall  think  the  queen 
deals  unkindly  with  me,  if  she  do  not  both  give 
him  the  place,  and  give  it  with  favour  and  some 
extraordinary  advantage.  I  wish  your  lordship 
ail  honour  and  happiness,  and  rest 

Your  lordship's  very  assured, 

Essex. 

Greenwtcb,  thia  I4tb  of  January,  [1^^-] 
Endorsed, 
My  Lord  (f  Etsex  for  Mr.  Fran.  Boom  to  be 

solieitor. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  HIS  VERT  GOOD 
LORD,  THE  LORD  KEEPER  OP  THE  GREAT  8EAL.t 

Mr  VKB7  GOOD  Lord, 

Sir  Thomas  Egerton  failing  of  your  lordship, 
being  newly  gone,  sent  his  letter  to  me  to  see 
conveyed  unto  you,  which  I  send  enclosed ;  de- 
siring your  lordship,  according  to  your  kind  af- 
fection, to  make  the  best  use  thereof  for  my  fur- 
therance. And  I  pray  your  lordship  to  call  to 
remembrance  my  lord  treasurer's  kind  course, 
who  afl^rmed  directly  all  the  rest  to  be  unfit 
And  because  via  unita  fortior^  I  pray  your  lord- 
ship to  take  a  time  with  the  queen  when  my  lord 
treasurer  is  present.  Thus,  in  hope  to-morrow 
will  bring  forth  some  good  effect,  I  rest 
Your  lordship's,  in  all  humble 

du^  and  serviea, 
Fb.Bac€«. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE,  Jkc,  THE  LORD 
KEEPER,  dte.t 

Mr  VERT  GOOD  Lord, 

Because  I  understand  your  lordship  remaineth 
at  court  till  this  flay,  and  that  my  Lord  of  Essex 


«  Harl.  MSB.  vol.  0097,  No.  87. 
t  Harl.  MSB.  vol.  6006,  No.  St. 
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wriletli  to  dm*  thi^  lus  loidahip  cometh  to  London, 
I  tboQfl^t  food  to  zemember  jonr  lordship,  and 
to  lequett  yoa,  m  I  touched  in  m  j  last,  that  if 
sy  loid  tretsiuer  be  absent,  your  lordship  would 
tebear  to  (aHl  into  my  business  with  her  majesty, 
lest  it  might  leodve  some  foil  before  the  time 
when  it  should  be  resolutely  dealt  in.  And  so 
eommending  myself  to  your  good  forour,  I  most 
humbly  take  my  leave. 

Your  lordship's  in  all 

humble  duty  and  sendee, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
fkMBGnj'ilM»tklt8Ui 
•TApriMflSl 


BASL  or  B88BX  TO  LORD  KBXPBR  PUCKERINO.* 

Mr  LoiDr— My  short  stay  at  the  court  made  me 
fiul  of  spedring  with  your  lordship ;  therefore,  I 
must  write  that  which  myself  had  told  you ;  that 
is,  that  your  lordship  will  be  pleased  to  forbear 
pressing  for  a  solicitor,  since  there  is  no  cause 
towards  the  end  of  a  term  to  call  for  it;  and,  be- 
cause the  absence  of  Mr.  Bacon^s  friends  may  be 
much  to  hb  disadTantage.  I  wbh  your  lordship 
all  happiness,  and  rest 

Your  lordship's  yery  assured 

to  be  commanded, 

Essex. 
WkwiMd,  tbii  4lh  of  IU7, 1504. 


TO  TBS  RIGHT  HONODRABLB  THE  LORD 
KEEPER,  Aec 

It  mat  plbask  tour  good  Lordship, 

I  understand  of  some  business  like  enough  to 
detain  the  queen  to-morrow,  which  maketh  me 
earnestly  to  pray  your  good  lordship,  as  one  that 
I  have  found  to  take  my  fortune  to  heart,  to  take 
some  time  to  remember  her  majesty  of  a  solicitor 
this  present  day. 

Our  Tower  employment  stayeth,  and  hath  done 
these  three  days,  because  one  of  the  principal 
offenders  being  brought  to  confess,  and  the  other 
persisting  In  denial,  her  majesty,  in  her  wisdom, 
thought  best  some  time  were  giyen  to  him  that  is 
obstinate,  to  bethink  himself;  which,  indeed,  is 
singular  good  in  such  cases.  Thus,  desiring  your 
lordship's  pardon,  in  haste  I  commend  my  fortune 
and  duty  to  your  iavour. 

Your  lordship*s  most  humbly 

to  reoeiye  your  commandments, 
Fr.  Bacov. 

Tnm  Gray*!  lira,  tkit  IMi 
of  AiifMt,UM. 


*  Hirt.  MAS.  Tol.  0008,  No.  7«. 
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TO  THE  RIGHT   HONOURABLE  THE  LORD 
KEEPER,  icc« 

It  mat  plrask  tour  good  Lordship 

As  your  lordship  hath  at  diyers  times  helped 
me  to  pass  oyer  contrary  times,  so  I  humbly  pray 
you  not  to  omit  this  fayourable  time.  I  cannot 
bear  myself  as  I  should  till  I  be  settled.  And 
thus,  desiring  pardon,  I  leaye  your  lordship  to 
God*s  preseryation. 

Your  lordship's  most  hambly 

at  commandment, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

From  Gray*!  Inn,  thii  SSth 
of  Auffoit,  15M. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  HI8  VERY  GOOD 
LORD,  THE  LORD  KEEPER,  fce.f 

It  mat  plrasi  tour  good  Lordship, 

I  was  minded,  according  to  the  place  of  em* 
ployment,  though  not  of  office,  wherein  I  senre, 
for  my  better  direction  and  the  adyancement  of 
the  serrice,  to  haye  acquainted  your  lordship,  now 
before  the  term,  with  such  her  majesty*s  causes 
as  are  in  my  hands.  Which  course,  intended  out 
of  duty,  I  do  now  find,  by  that  I  hear  from  my 
Lord  of  Essex,  your  lordship  of  your  fayour  is 
willing  to  use  for  my  good,  upon  that  satisfaction 
you  may  find  in  my  trayels.  And  I  now  send  to 
your  lordship,  together  with  my  humble  thanks, 
to  understand  of  your  lordship's  being  at  leisure, 
what  part  of  to-morrow,  to  the  end  I  may  attend 
your  lordship,  which,  this  afternoon,  I  cannot,  in 
regard  of  some  conference  I  haye  appointed  with 
Mr.  Attorney-General.  And  so  I  commend  ycji 
honourable  lordship  to  God*s  good  preseryation 
Your  good  lordship's  humbly  at 
your  honourable  commandments, 
Fr.  Bacom. 

From  Cray's  Inn,  the  SSlb 
of  September,  Friday. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE   LORD 
KEEPER,  ittJt 

It  mat  pleasr  your  Lordship, 

I  thought  good  to  step  aside  for  nine  days, 
which  is  the  durance  of  a  wonder,  and  not  for 
any  dislike  in  the  world ;  for  I  think  her  majesty 
hath  done  me  as  great  a  fayour  in  making  an  end 
of  this  matter,  as  if  she  had  enlarged  me  from 
some  restraint.  And,  I  hambly  pray  your  loid- 
ship,  if  it  so  please  you,  to  deliver  to  her  majesty 
from  me,  that  I  would  haye  been  glad  to  haye  done 
her  majes^  senrice,  now  in  the  best  of  my  years, 
and  the  same  mind  remains  in  me  still ;  and  tha* 
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it  may  be,  when  her  majesty  hath  tried  others, 
she  will  think  of  him  that  she  hath  cast  aside. 
For,  1  will  take  it  upon  that  which  her  majesty 
hath  often  said,  that  she  doth  rssenre  me,  and  not 
reject  me.  And  so  I  leare  your  good  lo»lship  to 
God's  good  preservation. 

Your  lordship's  much  boonden 

Fr.  Bacon. 

From  Twickenham  Park,  tbia. 
90th  of  May,  150ft. 

Endoraed, 
Jfi*.  IV,  Bacariy  ku  eontentaiion  to  kave  the  BoUdtoT' 
ihip. 


TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIER8.« 

Sir, — ^I  think  I  cannot  do  better  serrice  towards 
the  good  estate  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  than 
to  procure  the  king  to  be  well  served  in  the  emi- 
nent places  of  law  and  justice ;  I  shall,  therefore, 
name  unto  you  for  the  attorney's  place  there,  or 
for  the  solicitor's  place,  if  the  new  solicitor  shall 
go  up,  a  gentleman  of  mine  own  breeding  and 
framing,  Mr.  Edward  Wyrthington,  of  Gray's 
Inn ;  he  is  bom  to  eight  hundred  pounds  a  year ; 
he  is  the  eldest  son  of  a  most  severe  justicer 
amongst  the  recusants  of  Lancashire,  and  a  man 
most  able  for  law  and  speech,  and  by  me  trained 
in  the  king's  causes.  My  lord  deputy,  by  my 
description,  is  much  in  love  yr'iih  the  man.  I  hear 
my  Lord  of  Canterbury  and  Sir  Thomas  Laque 
should  name  one  Sir  John  Beare,  and  some  other 
mean  men.  This  man  I  commend  upon  my  credit, 
for  the  good  of  his  majesty's  service.  God  ever 
preserve  and  prosper  you.    I  rest 

Your  most  devoted  and 

most  bonnden  servant, 

Fr.  Bacoic. 

July  1, 101ft. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OP  BUCKlNGIIAM.f 

Mr  VERT  GOOD  Lord, 

I  write  now  only,  rather  in  a  kind  of  continu- 
ance and  fresh  suit,  upon  the  king's  business, 
than  that  the  same  is  yet  ripe  either  for  advertise- 
ment or  advice. 

The  subcommissioners  meet  forenoon  and  after- 
noon with  great  diligence,  and  without  distraction 
or  running  several  ways ;  which  if  it  be  no  more 
than  necessary,  what  would  less  have  done  t  that 
u,  if  thnre  had  been  no  subcommissioners,  or  they 
not  well  ehcsen. 

I  speak  with  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield  as  cause  re- 
quiretb  either  for  account  or  direction,  and  as  far 
as  I  can,  by  the  taste  I  have  from  him,  discern, 
probably  their  service  will  attain,  and  may  exceed 
liis  majesty's  expectation. 


I  do  well  like  the  course  they  take,  which  is, 
in  every  kind  to  set  down,  as  in  beer,  in  wine,  in 
beef,  in  muttons,  in  com,  &c.,  whatcometh  to  the 
king's  use,  and  then  what  is  spent,  and  lastly 
what  may  be  saved.  This  way,  thougli  it  be  not 
so  accusative,  yet  it  is  demonstrative.  Nam  re> 
htm  at  index  eui  el  o6%ut,  and  the  false  manner 
of  accounting,  and  where  the  gain  eleaveth  will 
appear  after  by  consequence.  I  humbly  pray  his 
majesty  to  pardon  me  for  troubling  him  with  these 
imperfect  glances,  which  I  do,  both  because  I 
know  his  majesty  thinketh  long  to  understand 
somewhat,  and  lest  his  majesty  should  conceive, 
that  he  multiplying  honours  and  favours  upon  me, 
I  should  not  also  increase  and  redouble  my  endea- 
vours and  cares  for  his  service.  God  ever  bless, 
preserve,  and  prosper  his  majes^  and  your  lord- 
ship, to  whom  I  ever  remain 

Your  true  and  most  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 

Ju.  18^  1017. 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD 
KEEPER,  ice* 

It  may  please  tour  oood  Lordship, 

Not  able  to  attend  your  lordship  myself  before 
your  going  to  the  court,  by  reason  of  an  ague, 
which  offered  me  a  fit  on  Wednesday  morning, 
but  since,  by  abstinence,  I  thank  God,  I  have 
starved  it,  so  as  now  he  hath  turned  his  back,  I 
am  chasing  him  away  with  a  little  physic,  I 
thought  good  to  write  these  few  words  to  your 
lordship ;  partly  to  signify  my  excuse,  if  need 
be,  that  I  assisted  not  Mr.  Attorney  on  Thursday 
last  in  the  Star  Chamber,  at  which  time,  it  is 
some  comfort  to  me,  that  I  hear  by  relation  some- 
what was  generally  taken  hold  of  by  the  court 
which  I  formerly  had  opened  and  moved;  and 
partly  to  express  a  little  my  conceit  touching  the 
news  which  your  lordship  last  told  me  from  the 
queen,  concerning  a  condition  in  law  knit  to  an 
interest,  which  your  lordship  remerobereth,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  broken  by  misfeyance.  Wherein 
surely  my  mind,  as  far  as  it  appertaineth  to  me, 
b  this,  that  as  I  never  liked  not  so  much  as  the 
coming  in  upon  a  lease  by  way  of  forfeiture,  so  I 
am  so  much  enemy  to  myself  as  I  take  no  con- 
tentment in  any  such  hope  of  advantage.  For 
as  your  lordship  can  give  me  best  testimony,  that 
I  never  in  my  life  propounded  any  such  )ike  mo. 
tion,  though  I  have  been  incited  thereto ;  so  the 
worid  will  hardly  believe,  but  that  it  is  underhand 
quickened  and  nourished  from  me.  And,  truly, 
my  lord,  I  would  not  be  thought  to  supplant  any 
man  for  great  gain ;  and  I  humbly  pray  your  lord- 
ship to  continue  your  commendations  and  coun- 
tenance to  me  in  the  course  of  the  queen's  service 
that  I  am  entered  into:  which,  when  it  shall 
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\  God  to  more  the  qneea  to  profit,*  I  hope  I 
•hiU  pre  eauM  for  your  lordship  to  obtain  as 
wmnj  thanks  as  yoo  have  endared  ehidings. 
And  so  I  commend  your  good  lordship  to  God^s 
good  preserratioiu 

Your  lordship's  most  humbly 

at  your  honourable  commandment, 
Fr.  Bacoic. 
rraa  Ormy'i  Iiw,  the  Ilcb  of  Jane,  15M 


TO  THB  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THB  LORD 
KEEPER,  ^.f 
Ir  MAT  PLBASB  TOUR  LORDSBIP, 

There  hath  nothing  happened  to  me  in  the 
course  of  my  business  more  contrary  to  my  ex- 
peetation,  than  your  lordship's  failing  me,  and 
erossing  me  now  in  the  conclusion,  when  friends 
are  best  tried.  But  now  I  desire  no  more  favour 
of  your  lordship,  than  I  would  do  if  I  were  a  suitor 
in  the  Chaneery ;  which  is  this  only,  that  you 
would  do  me  right.  And  I,  for  my  part,  though  I 
Imtc  much  to  allege,  yet,  nevertheless,  if  I  see 
hfT  majesty  settle  her  choice  upon  an  able  man, 
such  a  one  as  Mr.  Seijeant  Fleming,  I  will  make 
no  means  to  alter  it.  On  the  other  side,  if  I  per- 
eeive  any  insufficient,  obscure,^  idol  man  offered 
lo  her  majesty,  then  1  think  myself  double  bound 
to  use  the  best  means  I  can  for  myself;  which  I 
humbly  pray  your  lordship  I  may  do  with  your 
fiiTour,  and  that  you  will  not  disable  me  farther 
than  is  cause.  And  so  I  commend  your  lord- 
Mp  to  €k>d's  presenratton. 

That  beareth  your  lordship  all  humble  respect, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

Fnm  Ony*«  Im,  tht  «8lb  of  July,  1505. 

Bndoned,  la  lord  keeper*!  baad, 
Mr»  Bacon  wronging  me. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD 
KEEPER,  Stc.^ 

It  mat  plkasb  tour  Lordship, 

I  thought  it  became  me  to  write  to  your  lord- 
ship, upon  that  which  1  hare  understood  from  my 
Lord  of  Essex,  who  vouchsafed,  as  I  perceive,  to 
deal  with  your  lordship  of  himself  to  join  with 
him  in  the  concluding  of  my  business,  and  findeth 
your  lordship  hath  conceived  offence,  as  well  upon 
my  manner  when  I  saw  your  lordship  at  Temple 
last,  as  upon  a  letter,  which  I  did  write  to  your 
lordship  some  time  before.  Surely,  my  lord,  for 
my  behaviour,  I  am  well  assured,  I  omitted  no 
point  of  duty  or  ceremony  towards  your  lordship. 
But  I  know  too  much  of  the  court  to  beg  a  coun- 
tenance in  public  place,  where  I  make  account  I 
shall  not  receive  it.  And  for  my  letter,  the  prin- 
cipal point  of  it  was,  that  which  I  hope  God  will 
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give  me  grace  to  perform,  which  is,  tiiat  if  any 
idol  may  be  offered  to  her  majesty,  since  it  is 
mixed  with  my  particular,  to  inform  her  majesty 
truly,  which  I  must  do,  as  long  as  I  have  a  tongue 
to  speak,  or  a  pen  to  write,  or  a  friend  to  use. 
And  farther  I  remember  not  of  my  letter,  except 
it  were  that  I  writ,  I  hoped  your  lordship  would 
do  me  no  wrong,  which  hope  I  do  still  continue. 
For  if  it  please  your  lordship  but  to  call  to  mind 
from  whom  I  am  descended,  and  by  whom,  next 
to  God,  her  majesty,  and  your  own  virtue,  your 
lordship  is  ascended ;  I  know  you  will  have  a 
compunction  of  mind  to  do  me  any  wrong.  And, 
therefore,  good  my  lord,  when  your  lordship 
favoureth  othera  before  me,  do  not  lay  the  separa- 
tion of  your  love  and  favour  upon  myself.  For  I 
will  give  no  cause,  neither  can  I  acknowledge 
any,  where  none  is ;  but  humbly  prey  your  lord- 
ship to  underatand  things  as  they  are.  Thus, 
sorry  to  write  to  your  lordship  in  an  argument 
which  is  to  me  unpleasant,  though  necessary,  I 
commend  your  lordship  to  God^s  good  pre- 
servation* 

Your  lordship^s,  in  all  humble  respect, 

Fr.  Bacoit. 
From  Twickenham  Park,  thli  19tb  of  Aug  list,  1595. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD  KEEPER, 

tee.* 
It  mat  PLIASB  TOUR  OOOD  LoRDSHlP, 

I  am  sorry  the  opportunity  permitteth  me  not 
to  attend  your  lordship  as  I  minded.  But  I  hope 
your  lordship  will  not  be  the  less  sparing  in  using 
the  argument  of  my  being  studied  and  prepared 
in  the  queen's  causes,  for  my  furtherance  upon 
belief  that  I  had  imparted  to  your  lordship  my 
travels,  which  some  time  next  week  I  mean  to  do. 
Neither  have  I  been  able  to  confer  with  Mr.  At- 
torney, as  I  desired,  because  he  was  removing 
frem  one  building  to  another.  And,  besides,  he 
alleged  his  note  book  was  in  the  country,  at——, 
and  so  we  respited  it  to  some  time  next  week.  I 
think  he  will  rather  do  me  good  offices  than  others 
wise,  except  it  be  for  the  township  your  lordship 
remembereth  by  the  verse.  Thus  I  commend 
your  honourable  lordship  to  God's  good  preserva- 
tion. 

Your  lordship's  most  humble 

at  your  honourable  commandment, 
Fr.  Bacon 

From  Cray's  Inn,  tbie  ttth  of  Seplember,  1595. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  MY  OOOD  L0R;\ 
THE  LORD  KEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT  SEAL  OF 
ENOLAND.f 

It  mat  pliask  tour  oood  Lordship, 

My  not  acquainting  your  lordship  hath  pro- 
ceeded of  my  not  knowing  any  thing,  and  of  mj 
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not  knowingr  of  ray  absence  at  Byssam  with  my 
Lady  Raesel,  upon  some  important  caose  of  tier 
Bon^s.  And  as  I  have  heard  nothing,  so  I  look 
for  nothing,  though  my  Lord  of  Essex  sent  me 
word,  he  wonld  not  write  till  his  lordship  had 
good  news.  But  his  lordship  may  go  on  in  his 
affection,  which,  nevertheless,  myself  have  desired 
him  to  limit.  Bat  I  do  assure  your  lordship,  I 
can  take  no  ferther  care  for  the  matter.  I  am  now 
at  Twickenham  Park,  where  I  think  to  stay :  for 
her  majesty  placing  a  solicitor,  my  travel  shall 
not  need  in  her  causes,  though,  whensoeyer  her 
majesty  shall  like  to  employ  me  in  any  particu- 
lar, I  shall  be  ready  to  do  her  willing  serrice. 
This  I  write  lest  your  lordship  might  think  my 
silence  came  of  any  conceit  towards  your  lord- 
ship, which,  I  do  assure  you,  I  haye  not.  And 
this  needed  I  not  to  do,  if  I  thought  not  so :  for 
my  course  will  not  giye  me  any  ordinary  occasion 
to  use  your  fayour,  whereof,  neyertheless,  I  shall 
eyer  be  glad.  So  I  commend  your  good  lordship 
to  God*s  holy  presenration. 

Your  lordship's  humble,  &c. 

Fr.  Bacoit. 
thto  nth  of  October,  1505. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD  KEEPER, 

It  mat  pleasb  tour  good  Lordship, 

I  conceiye  the  end  already  made,  which  will,  I 
trust,  be  to  me  a  beginning  of  good  fortune,  or  at 
least  of  content.  Her  majesty,  by  6od*8  grace, 
shall  liye  and  reign  long,  she  is  not  running 
away,  I  may  trust  her.  Or  whether  she  look 
towards  me  or  no,  I  remain  the  same,  not  altered 
in  my  intention.  If  I  had  been  an  ambitious  man, 
it  would  haye  oyerthrown  me,  but  minded  as  I 
am,  ReverUt  benedidio  mea  in  unum  meum*  If  I 
had  made  any  reckoning  of  any  thing  to  be  stirred, 
I  would  haye  waited  on  your  lordship,  and  will 
be  at  any  time  ready  to  wait  on  you  to  do  you 
senrice.  So  I  commend  your  good  lordship  to 
God's  holy  presenration. 

Your  lordship's  most  humble, 

at  your  honourable  commandment, 
Fr.  Bacon* 

From  TwkkenlMiii  Park,  this  14lb  of  October. 
BndorMd,  14tb  October,  S5. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD  KEEPER, 

My  yRRT  GOOD  Lord, 

I  received  a  letter  from  a  yery  friend  of  mine, 
^questing  me  to  moye  your  lordship  to  put  into 
the  commission  for  the  subsidy,  Mr.  Richard 
Kempe,  a  reader  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  besides  bora 
to  good  estate,  being  also  my  friend  and  familiar 

'*Htel.ll8«.Tol.(m7,No.M.  flhM.No.il. 


acquaintance.  And  because  I  conceiye  the  gen- 
tleman to  be  eyery  way  sortable  with  the  senrioe, 
I  am  bold  to  commend  him  to  your  lordship'^ 
good  fiBiyour.  And  eyen  so,  with  remembrance 
of  my  most  humble  duty,  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  affectionate  to  do  you 

humble  seryice, 
Fr.  Bacon. 
Twkhenhun  Perk,  July  S,  1515. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURARLE  THE  LORD  KEEPER* 

Mr  Lord, — In  my  last  conference  with  your 
lordship,  I  did  entreat  you  both  to  forbear  hurting 
of  Mr.  Fr.  Bacon's  cause,  and  to  suspend  your 
Judgment  of  his  mind  towards  your  lordship,  till 
I  had  spoken  with  him.  I  went  since  that  time 
to  Twickenham  Park  to  confer  with  him,  and  had 
signified  the  effect  of  our  conference  by  letter  ere 
this,  if  I  had  not  hoped  to  haye  met  with  your 
lordship,  and  so  to  haye  deliyered  it  by  speech.  I 
told  your  lordship  when  I  last  saw  you,  that  this 
manner  of  his  was  only  a  natural  frsedom,  and 
plainness,  which  he  had  used  with  me,  and  in  my 
knowledge  with  some  other  of  his  best  friends, 
than  any  want  of  reyerence  towards  your  lord- 
ship ;  and  therefore  I  was  more  curious  to  look 
into  the  moying  cause  of  his  style,  than  into  the 
form  of  it ;  which  now  I  find  to  be  only  a  diffi- 
dence of  your  lordship's  fayour  and  loye  towards 
him,  and  no  alienation  of  that  dutiful  mind  which 
he  hath  borne  towards  your  lordship*  And  there- 
fore I  am  fully  pereuaded,  that  if  your  lordship 
would  please  to  send  for  him,  there  would  grow 
so  good  satisfaction,  as  hereafter  he  should  enjoy 
your  lordship's  honourable  fieiyour  in  as  great  a 
measure  as  eyer,  and  your  lordship  haye  ti^e  use 
of  his  senrice,  who,  I  assure  your  lordship,  is  as 
strong  in  his  kindness,  as  you  find  him  in  his 
jealousy.  I  will  use  no  argument  to  perauade 
your  lordship,  that  I  should  be  glad  of  his  being 
restored  to  your  lordship's  wonted  fayour;  since 
your  lordship  both  knoweth  how  much  my  credit 
is  engaged  in  his  fortune,  and  may  easily  judge 
how  sorry  I  should  be,  that  a  gentleman  whom  I 
loye  so  much,  should  lack  the  fayour  of  a  person 
whom  I  honour  so  much.  And  thus  commending 
your  lordship  to  God's  best  protection,  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  yery  assumed, 

E^siz. 
Endoned,  81  Angveti  W. 
3fy  LordcfEtiex  to  have  me  send  for  Mr.  Baeonf 

for  he  will  eaUtfy  me.    In  my  lord  keeper's  own 

nand. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD 
KEEPER,  IU.f 

Mr  yiRT  GOOD  Lord, 

The  want  of  assistance  from  them  which  should 
be  Mr.  Fr.  Bacon's  friends,  makes  [me]  the  mor« 
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Mattrioot  mjvelf,  and  Ike  more  eanicet  in  soli- 
dtiiig  mine  own  fiiends.  Upon  me  the  labour 
mnet  lie  of  his  eetahlishment,  and  upon  me  the 
diegraoe  will  light  of  hit  being  refoeed.  There- 
fbie  I  pray  year  lordehip,  now  aocoant  me  not  as 
a  solieitor  <mly  of  my  fiiend's  cansSf  bat  as  a 
party  interested  in  this;  and  employ  all  your 
loidship*s  faronr  to  me,  or  strength  for  me,  in 
procuring  a  short  and  speedy  end.  For  though  I 
know,  it  will  nerer  be  earned  any  other  way,  yet 
I  hold  bo&  my  friend  and  myself  disgraced  by 
this  protraetion.  More  I  woald  write,  bat  that  I 
know  to  so  honourable  and  kind  a  friend,  this 
which  I  hsTe  said  is  enoagh.  And  so  I  commend 
yosr  lordship  to  God's  best  protection,  resting. 
At  yonr  lordship's  eommandment, 
[No  date.]  Essex. 


A  UnrSIt  TO  DR.  M0RI80N,*  A  SCOTTISH  PHY 
SiaAN,  UPON  HIS  MAJESTY'S  CX)]I1NQ  IN. 

Ma.  Doctor  Moribon, 

I  hare  thoaght  good  by  this  my  letter  to  renew 
this  my  ancient  acquaintance  which  hath  passed 
between  ns,  signifying  my  good  mind  to  yoa,  to 
perform  to  yon  any  good  office,  for  your  particular 
and  my  expectation,  and  a  firm  assurance  of  the 
like  on  your  part  towards  me :  wherein  I  confess 
you  may  have  tiie  start  of  me,  because  occasion  hath 
giTcn  you  the  precedency  in  inyesting  you  with 
opportunity  to  use  my  name  well,  and  by  your 
loring  testimony  to  farther  a  good  opinion  of  me 
in  his  majesty,  and  the  court. 

But  I  hope  my  experience  of  matters  here  will, 
with  the  light  of  his  majesty's  favour,  enable  me 
speedily  both  to  requite  your  kindness,  and  to 
acquit  and  nuike  good  your  testimony  and  report. 
So  not  doubting  to  see  you  here  with  his  majesty, 
considering  that  it  belongeth  to  your  art  to  feel 
pulses,  and  I  assure  you  Galen  doth  not  set  down 
greater  variety  of  pulses  than  do  vent  here  in 
men's  hearts,  I  wish  yoo  all  prosperity,  and 
remain  Yours,  iic. 

Ftom  mj  Cteinber  at  Gray*!  Inn,  Ibe.,  1601 


A  LKTTSR  TO  MB.  MURRAY,  OF  THB  KINCrS  BBD- 

CHAMBBR. 
>Ib.  BlutBAY, 

It  is  very  true  that  his  majesty  most  graciously, 
at  my  humble  request,  knighted  the  last  Sunday 
my  brodier-in-law,  a  towardly  young  gentleman  ;| 
for  which  favour  I  think  myself  more  bound  to 
his  majesty,  than  for  the  benefit  of  ten  knights: 

*  Be  iMd  iMid  a  eorrwpoedenea  wtth  Mr.  Anthony  Baeon, 
aai  waa  aaploja^  to  ia4  tatollifanco  from  Seotlaad  to  Um 
■art  of  Baaea.~B60  Mmmtirt  tf  tJto  iUign  tf  Qn^m  Elinh§tk, 
fnm  Ou  fmr  1861  liS  tor  tfMUk,  vol.  I.  p.  70. 100.  IIS. 

fTotliia0lrJoluiCoB0iabl«,6kFrancla  Baeon  (Miealad 
Um  aMMwd  edilion  of  bia  BaHjs,  pnbUabed  at  London,  lOlS, 
iBoaiafv 


and  to  tell  you  truly,  my  meaning  was  not  that 
the  suit  of  this  other  gentleman,  Mr.  Temple,* 
should  have  been  moved  in  my  name.  For  I 
should  have  been  unwilling  to  have  moved  his 
majesty  for  more  than  one  at  once,  though  many 
times  in  his  majesty's  courts  of  justice,  if  we 
move  once  for  our  friends,  we  are  allowed  to 
move  again  for  our  fee. 

But  indeed  my  purpose  was,  that  you  might 
have  been  pleased  to  have  moved  it  as  for  myself. 

Nevertheless,  since  it  is  so  far  gone,  and  that 
the  gentleman's  friends  are  in  some  expectation 
of  success,  I  leave  it  to  your  kind  regard  what  is 
farther  to  be  done,  as  willing  to  give  satisfaction 
to  those  which  have  put  me  in  trust,  and  loath  on 
tlie  other  side  to  press  above  good  manners.  And 
so,  with  my  loving  commendations,  I  remain 

i(M)3.  Yours,  &c. 


TO  MR.  MATTHEW.f 

Sir, — ^I  perceive  you  have  some  time  when  you 
can  be  content  to  think  of  your  friends;  from 
whom,  since  you  have  borrowed  yourself,  you  do 
well,  not  paying  the  principal,  to  send  the  interest 
at  six  months'  day.  The  relation,  which  here 
I  send  you  enclosed,  carries  the  truth  of  that  which 
is  public :  and  though  my  little  leisure  might  have 
required  a  briefer,  yet  the  matter  would  have  en- 
dured and  asked  a  larger. 

I  have  now,  at  last,  taught  that  child  to  go,  at 
the  swaddling  whereof  you  were.  My  work 
touching  the  Proficiency  and  Advancement  of 
Learning  I  have  put  into  two  books ;  whereof  the 
former,  which  you  saw,  I  cannot  but  account  as  a 
page  of  the  latter.  I  have  now  published  them 
both ;  whereof  I  thought  it  a  small  adventure  to 
send  you  a  copy,  who  have  more  right  to  it  than 
any  roan,  except  Bishop  Andrews,  who  was  my 
inquisitor. 

The  death  of  the  late  great  judge  concerned  not 
me,  because  the  other  was  not  removed.  I  write 
this  in  answer  to  your  good  wishes,  which  I  re- 
turn not  as  flowers  of  Florence,^  but  as  you  mean 
them;  whom  I  conceive  place  cannot  alter,  no 
more  than  time  shall  me,  except  it  be  for  the  better. 

1005. 


TO  MY  LADY   PACBINGTON,  IN    ANSWER   TO  A 
MESSAGE  BV'HBR  SENT.^ 

Madam,— You  shall  with  right  good  will  be 
made  acquainted  with  any  thing  that  concemeth 

•  ProbaMy  Mr.  WUiaai  Tnnpte,  who  liad  bean  edaeaied 
in  King*!  CoUege,  Oambridge,  Uien  matter  of  the  (tw  arhoo; 
at  Lincoln,  nazt  ■oceaialveljr  ■ecrataiy  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
SecreUry  Davison,  and  the  Earl  of  Emoz,  made  proroet  of 
Dablin  CoUaga  in  lfl09,  and  at  but  knlgbtad,  and  appointed 
ona  of  tba  maatera  in  alHUMary  in  Inland.  Ha  died  abooi 
l«»,  at  tba  age  of  71. 

t  Sir  ToMe  Mattbaw'a  OollaeUoa  of  Lattera,  p.  11. 

t  Mr.  Matlhaw  wrote  an  alagy  on  tba  Diika  of  Floranra*a 
fcMeity. 

I  Fkoa  aa  old  eopj  of  Sir  FiraMla  BaaoB'«  Latiaia. 
b3 
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your  daaghters,  if  you  bev  a  mind  of  loTe  and 
concord,  otherwise  yon  must  be  content  to  be  a 
stranger  unto  us ;  for  I  may  not  be  so  unwise  as 
to  suffer  you  to  be  an  author  or  occasion  of  dis- 
sension between  your  daughters  and  their  hn»- 
irands,  having  seen  so  much  misery  of  that  kind 
in  yourself. 

And  above  all  things  I  will  turn  back  yoor 
kindness,  in  which  you  say,  yon  will  receiye  my 
wife  if  she  be  cast  off;  for  it  is  much  mors  likely 
we  have  occasion  to  receive  you  being  cast  off,  if 
you  remember  what  is  passed.  But  it  is  time  to 
make  an  end  of  those  follies,  and  yon  shall  at  this 
time  pardon  me  this  one  fiinlt  of  writing  to  you ; 
for  I  mean  to  do  it  no  more  till  you  use  me  and 
respect  me  as  you  ought.  So,  wishing  you  better 
than  it  seemeUi  you  will  draw  upon  yourself,  I 
rest*  Yours, 

Fr.  Bacoit. 


TO  SIB  THOMAS  BODELEY,  AFTER  HE  HAD  IM- 
PARTED  TO  HIM  A  WRITING,  ENTITLED,  COO!- 
TATA  ET  ri8A.* 

Sir, — ^In  respect  of  my  going  down  to  my  house 
in  the  country,  I  shall  have  miss  of  my  papers, 
which  I  pray  you  therefore  to  return  unto  me. 
You  are,  I  hear  you  witness,  slothful,  and  you 
help  me  nothing:  so  as  I  am  half  in  conceit  that 
you  affect  not  the  argument,  for  myself,  I  know 
well,  you  love  and  affect.  I  can  say  no  more  to 
you,  but  non  eantmiu  8urdi$^  reapondeni  omnia 
tylvm.  If  you  be  not  of  the  lodgings  chalked  up, 
whereof  I  speak  in  my  preface,  I  am  but  to  pass 
by  your  door.  But  if  I  had  you  a  fortnight  at 
Gorhambury,  I  would  make  you  tell  me  another 
tale;  or  else  I  would  add  a  cogitation  against 
libraries,  and  be  revenged  on  you  that  way.  I 
pray  you  send  me  some  good  news  of  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  and  commend  me  very  kindly  to  him. 
So  I  rest. 

iflor. 


TO  THE  KINO.f 

It  mav  plkasb  tour  kxcbllknt  Majbsty, 

Mr.  St.  John  his  day  is  past,  and  well  past. 
I  hold  it  to  be  Janus  Bifrons;  it  hath  a  good 
aspect  to  that  which  is  past,  and  to  the  future ; 
and  doth  both  satisfy  and  prepare.  All  did  well ; 
my  lord  chief  justice  delivered  the  law  for  the 
benevolence  strongly;  I  would  he  had  done  it 
timely.  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^  spake 

•  Rawley'i  ReraMilatio. 

tibid 

tTbe  cimiieenor  of  the  6iciie<|iier  here  meant,  wm  Sir 
>1ilke  Orevflle,  who,  belbff  eerljr  inhlited  Into  the  eoort  of 
Qoeen  Eltxabeth,  became  a  polite  and  flne  gentleman ;  and, 
m  the  18ih  of  King  Jamee,  was  created  Lord  Brooite.  He 
eifcted  a  noble  monument  fbr.bimeelf  on  tbe  north  ilde  of 
Wiirwick  charch,  which  hath'eeeaped  the  late  deaolatioa, 
with  thit  weU  known  tanerlptloB:  **P«Un  Orevflle,  eenrant 


finely,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  my  late  loid 
piivy  seal  ;*  not  all  out  so  sharply,  but  as  ele- 
ganUy.  Sir  Thomas  Lake,  who  is  also  new  in 
that  court,  did  very  well,  familiarly  and  counsel- 
loi^like.f  My  lord  of  Pembroke,  who  is  like- 
wise a  stranger  there,  did  extraordinary  well, 
and  became  himself  well,  and  had  an  evident 
applaose.^  I  meant  well  also;  and  because  my 
information  was  the  ground ;  having  spoken  out 
of  a  few  heads  which  I  had  gathered,  for  I  seldom 
do  more,  I  set  down,  as  soon  as  I  came  home, 
cursorily,  a  frame  of  that  I  had  said ;  though  I 
persuade  myself  I  spake  it  with  more  life.  I 
have  sent  it  to  Mr.  Murray  sealed ;  if  your  ma- 
jesty have  so  much  idle  tame  to  look  upon  it,  it 
may  give  some  light  of  the  day^s  work :  but  I 
most  humbly  pray  your  majesty  to  pardon  the 
errors.  God  preserve  you  ever. 
Your  majesty^s  most  humble  subject, 

and  devoted  servant. 
Fa.  Bacon. 

April  S9;  1619. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  KING  JAMES^ 

It  mat  plkasb  tour  most  bxcklliiit  Majbstt, 

It  pleased  your  majesty  to  commit  to  my  care 
and  trust  for  Westminster  Hall  three  parttculars; 
that  of  the  rege  ineontuHOf  which  ooncemeth 
Murray ;  that  of  the  oommendamt,  which  con- 
to  Qoeen  Elliabeth,  connMllor  to  King  Jamea,  and  friend  to 
Sir  PhUlp  Sidney."  Nor  la  he  leae  remembered  by  the  monu- 
ment he  haa  left  la  bli  writlnp  and  poema,  chiefly  compoeed 
In  hie  youth,  and  in  flimillar  exereieee  with  the  sentloBan  I 
have  befbre  mentioned  .—^SlifJlMw. 

*  Lau  Earl  of  Northampton. 

f  Sir  Thomas  Lake  waa  about  thia  time  made  one  of  the 
principal  eecretariee  of  itate,  aa  he  had  been  Ibnnerfy  Latin 
eeenury  to  Queen  Bliiabeth,  and,  before  that  time,  bred 
under  Sir  Franda  Wateingham.  But,  in  the  year  1618,  fliU- 
Inf  into  the  kinf'i  displeaeure,  and  being  engafed  In  the 
quarrels  with  his  wifo  and  daughter,  tlw  Lady  Roea,  wltb 
tiM  Oountees  of  Exeter,  he  waa  at  first  anapended  horn  the 
execution  of  his  place,  and  afterwarda  removed,  and  deeply 
censured  and  fined  In  the  Star  Chamber  i  although  It  is  said 
the  king  then  gave  him,  In  open  eourt,  this  paMie  eulogy,  that 
he  waa  a  miniater  of  sute  fit  to  serve  the  greatest  prtaMM  in 
Europe.  Whilst  this  storm  waa  hanging  over  hie  head,  he 
writ  many  letters  to  the  king  and  the  Marquis  of  Bucking' 
ham,  which  I  have  seen,  complaining  of  his  mlsfbrtane,  that 
his  ruin  was  likely  to  proeeed  from  the  assisUnce  he  gave  to 
his  nearest  relatlonB.— SitpJiMw. 

t  WUIIam,  Eari  of  Pembroke,  eon  to  Henry  Herbert,  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  Lord  President  of  the  Council  hi  the  marchee 
of  Walee,  by  Mary  his  wifb,  a  lady  in  whom  the  muaee  and 
graces  seemed  to  meet ;  whoee  very  lettera,  in  the  judgment 
of  one  who  saw  many  of  them,  deelnred  her  to  be  ndttrees 
of  a  pen  not  infertor  to  that  of  her  brother,  the  admirable  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  and  to  whom  he  addreesed  his  Arcadia.  Nor 
did  this  gentleman  degenerate  from  their  wit  and  spirit,  as 
his  poems,  his  great  patronage  of  learned  men,  and  reaolute 
oppoeition  to  the  Spanish  match,  did,  among  other  faiaUncee, 
fhlly  prove.  In  the  year  161A,  he  was  made  lord  chamber- 
taiin,  and  choeen  chancellor  of  tlm  nniveraity  of  Oxford.  He 
died  suddenly  on  the  10th  of  April,  ISMV  having  just  eoBi- 
plated  fifty  yeara.  But,  hie  only  eon  deceaalng,a  child, befon 
him,  his  estate  and  honoura  deeoended  upon  hie  youngei 
brother,  Philip,  Earl  of  Montgomery,  the  iineal  aneeator  of 
the  preaent  noMe  and  learned  earl.—SMpAena. 

I  Sir  David  Dairympto*s  Memorials  and  Utt«fn»  ^  «L 
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cerneth  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln;  and  that  of  the 
kabeat  eorpuM^  which  conceroeth  the  Chanceiy. 

These  caaees,  although  I  gaye  them  private 
■dditionsy  yet,  they  are  merely,  or  at  least  chiefly, 
yoors ;  and  the  die  mnneth  upon  your  royal  prero- 
gatiTs's  dimination,  or  entire  conservation.  Of 
these  it  is  my  duty  to  give  your  majesty  a  short 
account. 

For  that  of  the  rege  ineoiuulto^  I  argued  the 
tame  in  the  King's  Bench  on  Thursday  last. 
There  argrued  on  the  other  part  Mr.  George  Crook, 
the  judge's  brother,  an  able  bookman,  and  one 
that  was  manned  forth  with  all  the  furniture  that 
the  bar  could  give  him,  I  will  not  say  the  bench, 
and  with  the  study  of  a  long  vacation.  I  was  to 
answer,  which  hatb  a  mixture  of  the  sudden ;  and 
of  myself  I  will  not,  nor  cannot  say  any  thing, 
but  that  my  voice  served  me  well  for  two  houra 
and  a  half;  and  that  those  that  understood  nothing 
could  tell  me  that  I  lost  not  one  auditor  that  was 
present  in  the  beginning,  but  stayed  till  the  later 
end.  If  I  should  say  more,  there  were  too  many 
witnesses,  for  I  never  saw  the  court  more  full, 
that  might  disprove  me. 

My  Lord  Coke  was  pleased  to  say,  that  it  was 
a  famous  argument;  but  withal,  he  asked  me  a 
politic  and  tempting  question :  for,  taking  occa- 
sion by  a  notable  precedent  I  had  cited,  where, 
upon  the  like  writ  brought,  all  tbe  judges  in 
England  assembled,  and  tiiat  privately,  lest  they 
should  seem  to  dispute  the  king's  commandment, 
and,  upon  conference,  with  one  mind  agreed,  that 
the  writ  must  be  obeyed.  Upon  this  hold,  my 
lord  asked  me,  whether  I  would  have  all  the  rest 
of  the  judges  called  to  it.  I  was  not  caught;  but 
knowing  well  that  the  judges  of  the  Common 
Pleas  were  most  of  all  othere  interested  in  respect 
of  the  prothonotaries,  I  answered,  civilly,  that  I 
could  advise  of  it;  but  that  I  did  not  distrust  the 
court;  and,  besides,  I  thought  the  ease  so  clear, 
as  it  needed  not. 

Sir,  I  do  perceive,  that  I  have  not  only  stopped, 
but  ^most  turned  the  stream;  and  I  see  how 
things  cool  by  this,  that  the  judges  that  were 
wont  to  call  so  hotly  upon  the  business,  when 
they  had  heard,  of  themselves,  took  a  fortnight 
day  to  advise  what  they  will  do,  by  which  time 
the  term  will  be  near  at  an  end ;  and  I  know  they 
little  expected  to  have  the  matter  so  beaten  down 
with  book-law,  upon  which  my  argument  wholly 
went;  so  that  every  mean  student  was  satisfied. 
Yet,  because  the  times  are  as  they  are,  I  could 
wish,  in  all  humbleness,  that  your  majesty  would 
ranember  and  renew  your  former  eommandment 
which  yon  gave  my  lord  chief  justice  in  Michael- 
mas term,  which  was,  that  after  he  had  heard 
your  attorney,  which  is  now  done,  he  should  for- 
bear further  proceeding  till  he  had  spoke  with 
your  majesty. 

It  eoncemeth  your  majesty  threefold.  First, 
in  this  particular  of  Murray ;  next,  in  eonsequence 


of  fourteen  several  patents,  part  in  Queen  Eliza*, 
beth's  time,  some  in  your  majesty's  time,  which 
depend  upon  the  like  question;  but  chiefly  be- 
cause this  writ  is  a  mean  provided  by  the  ancient 
law  of  England,  to  bring  any  case  that  may  con- 
cern your  majesty,  in  profit  or  power,  from  the 
ordinary  benches,  to  be  tried  and  judged  before 
your  Chancellor  of  England,  by  the  ordinary  and 
legal  part  of  his  power :  and  your  majesty 
knoweth  your  chancellor  is  ever  a  principal  coun- 
sellor, and  instrument  of  monarchy,  of  immediate 
dependence  upon  the  king:  and,  therefore,  like 
to  be  a  safe  and  tender  guardian  of  the  royal 
rights. 

For  the  case  of  the  commendams,  a  matter 
likewise  of  great  consequence,  though  nothing 
near  the  first,  this  day  I  was  prepared  to  have 
argued  it  before  all  the  judges ;  but,  by  reason 
of  the  sickness  of  the  sergeant  which  was  pro- 
vided to  argue  on  the  other  side,  although  I 
pressed  to  have  had  some  other  day  appointed 
this  term;  yet  it  pleased  divers  of  the  judges  to 
do  me  the  honour,  as  to  say  it  was  not  fit  any 
should  argue  against  me,  upon  so  small  time 
of  warning,  it  is  adjourned  to  the  first  Saturday 
next  term. 

For  the  matter  of  the  habea$  eorpiUf  I  perceive 
this  common  employment  of  my  lord  chancellor, 
and  my  lord  chief  justice,  in  these  examinations, 
is  such  a  vineulum,  as  they  will  not  square  while 
these  mattere  are  in  hand,  so  that  there  is  aUum 
nkntium  of  that  matter.  God  ever  preserve 
your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble 

and  bounden  subject  and  servant, 
Fr.  Bacon. 
January  97, 1615. 


TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILUER8,  ON  SENDING  HIS  BILL 
FOR  VISCOUNT.* 

Sir  :— I  send  you  the  bill  for  his  majesty's  sig- 
nature, reformed  according  to  his  majesty's 
amendments,  both  in  the  two  places,  which,  I 
assure  you,  were  both  altered  with  great  judg- 
ment, md  in  the  third  place,  which  his  majesty 
termed  a  question  only.  But  he  is  an  idle  body 
that  thinks  his  majesty  asks  an  idle  question; 
and  therefore  his  majesty's  questions  are  to  be 
answered  by  taking  away  the  cause  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  not  by  replying. 

For  the  name,  his  majesty's  will  is  law 
in  those  things;  and  to  speak  truth,  it  is  a 
well  sounding  and  noble  name,  both  here  and 
abroad ;  and  being  your  proper  name,  I  will  take 
it  for  a  good  sign  that  you  shall  give  honour  to 
your  dignity,  and  not  your  dignity  to  you.  There- 
fore I  have  made  it  Viscount  Y illiere :  and  for 
your  barony,  I  will  keep  it  for  an  earldom;  for, 

•  Sleplieiw'a  fltcoad  Ooltoctloa,p.  li. 
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though  the  other  had  been  more  orderly,  yet  that 
is  as  usual,  and  both  alike  good  in  law. 

For  Roper's  place,*  I  wonld  haye  it  by  all 
means  despatched ;  and  therefore  I  marrel  it  lin- 
gereth.  It  were  no  good  manners  to  take  the 
business  ont  of  my  lord  treasurer's  hands ;  and 
therefore  I  parpose  to  write  to  his  lordship,  if  I 
hear  not  from  him  first  by  Mr.  Deccomb.  But 
if  I  hear  of  any  delay,  you  will  give  me  leave, 
especially  sinoe  the  king  named  me,  to  deal 
with  Sir  JoLn  Roper  myself;  for  neither  I  nor  my 
lord  treasurer  can  deserve  any  great  thanks  of 
you  in  this  business,  considering  the  king  hath 
spoken  to  Sir  John  Roper,  and  he  hath  pro- 
mised ;  and,  besides,  the  thing  itself  is  so  rea- 
sonable as  it  ought  to  be  as  soon  done  as  said.  I 
am  now  gotten  into  the  country  to  my  house, 
where  I  have  some  little  liberty  to  think  of 
that  I  would  think  of,  and  not  of  that  which  other 
men  hourly  break  my  head  withal,  as  it  was  at 
London.  Upon  this  you  may  conclude,  that  most 
of  my  thouj^ts  are  of  his  majesty ;  and  then 
you  cannot  be  far  off.  God  ever  keep  you,  and 
prosper  you.    I  rest  always 

Your  true  and  most  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  Bacoh. 

Aug.  5,  om  of  tb«  ha|>pleft  day*,  1610. 


faction  of  justice,  and  example  to  others:  we 
being  always  graciously  inclined  to  temper  mercy 
with  justice,  and  calling  to  mind  his  former  good 
services,  and  how  well  and  profitably  he  hath 
spent  his  time  since  his  trouble,  are  pleased  to 
remove  from  him  that  blot  of  ignominy  which 
yet  remaineth  upon  him,  of  incapacity  and  diss* 
blement;  and  to  remit  to  him  all  penalties 
whatsoever  inflicted  by  that  sentence.  Hav- 
ing therefore  formerly  pardoned  hb  fine,  and 
released  his  confinement,  these  are  to  will  and 
require  you  to  prepare,  for  our  signature,  a  bill 
containing  a  pardon,  in  due  form  of  law,  of  the 
whole  sentence;  for  which  this  shall  be  your 
sufiKcient  warrant 


BT  KINO  JAMB8.f 

TO  OUR  TRUSTT   AlfD   WILL  BKLOVID  THOMAS  CO- 
VENTRT,  OUR  ATTORNET-OBNBRAL. 

Trusty  and  well  beloved,  we  greet  you  well : 

Whereas,  our  right  trusty  and  right  well  be- 
loved cousin,  the  Viscount  of  St.  Alban,  upon  a 
sentence  given  in  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament 
full  three  years  since,  and  more,  hath  endured 
loss  of  his  place,  imprisonment,  and  confinement^ 
also  for  a  great  time,  which  may  suffice  for  the  satis- 

*  Sir  John  Roper,  wbo  lMt4  fbr  nany  yotn  oijojod  tlM 
place  of  tha  chief  eierk  for  enrellinff  of  pleaa  in  the  court  of 
King'a  Bench,  eateemed  to  be  worth  nboot  foor  thooaand 
pounda  per  annum,  befaif  frown  old,  waa  preTaO«4  whh  to 
aurrender  it  npon  being  created  Lord  TtoTaham,  with  a  reaer* 
ration  of  the  proftta  thereof  to  himaelf  doring  lUb.  Upon 
which  aurrender,  Sir  George  VfUlera  waa  to  hare  the  office 
granted  to  two  of  hia  truateea  fbr  their  Uvea,  aa  Oarr,Safl  of 
Someraet,  wae  to  hare  bad  before.  But  the  Lord  Chief  Jua* 
tiee  Coke  not  being  Tory  forward  to  accept  of  the  aurrender, 
or  make  a  new  grant  of  it  upon  thoae  terma,  he  waa,  upon 
the  3d  of  October,  161A,  commanded  to  deaiat  flrom  the  aenrlce 
of  thia  place,  and  af  laat  remoTod  from  it  upon  the  Iflth  of 
NoTerober  followinf.  Hia  auceeaaor,  Sir  Henry  Montagu, 
third  aon  of  Sir  Edward  Montagu,  of  Boughton  in  Northamp> 
tonehire,  recorder  of  London,  and  king'a  aergeant,  beitig 
mo^  complaiaant.  Sir  John  Roper  reaigned,  towarda  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  aame  month ;  and  Mr  Shute,  and  Mr.  Heathy 
who  waa  afterwarda  the  king'a  aolicitorgeneral,  being  the 
(f<fptttleB  and  truateea  of  Sir  George  VUlieffa,  were  admllted.— 
1ltefk4iu*»  rnifimeL  p.  SI. 

f  Cabala,  r».  Edw.  IMt. 

I  Hia  aentence  forbid  hia  comfaig  within  (he  Terge  of  the 
court.  [In  conaeq'ience  of  thia  letter,  my  Lord  Bacon  waa 
eummoned  to  Parllnaent  ta  the  flrat  year  of  Kfa«  Cbarlea.] 


MR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX.* 

Mt  Lobd,— I  did  almost  conjectare,  by  yoor 
silence  and  countenance,  a  distaste  in  the  course 
I  imparted  to  your  lordship  touching  mine  own 
fortune ;  the  care  whereof  in  your  lordship  as  it  is 
no  news  to  me,  so,  nevertheless,  the  main  efieets 
and  demonstrations  past  are  so  far  from  dulling 
in  me  the  sense  of  any  new,  as,  contrariwise,  every 
new  relresheth  the  memory  of  many  past.  And 
for  the  free  and  loving  advice  your  lordship  hath 
given  me,  I  cannot  correspond  to  the  same  with 
greater  duty,  than  by  assuring  your  lordship,  that 
I  will  not  dispose  of  myself  without  your  allow- 
ance, not  only  because  it  is  the  best  wisdom  in 
any  man  in  his  own  matters,  to  rest  in  the  wi»> 
dom  of  a  friend,  (for  who  can  by  often  looking  in 
the  glass  discern  and  judge  so  well  of  his  own 
favour  as  another  with  whom  he  conversethi) 
but  also  because  my  affection  to  your  lordship 
bath  made  mine  own  contentment  inseparable 
from  your  satisfiMstion.  But,  notwithstanding,  I 
know  it  will  be  pleasing  to  your  good  lordship 
that  I  use  my  liberty  of  replying;  and  I  do 
almost  assure  myself^  that  your  lordship  will  rest 
persuaded  by  the  answer  of  those  reasons  which 
your  lordship  vouchsafed  to  open.  They  were 
two,  the  one,  that  I  should  include    •    •    • 

April,  ism. 

The  rest  of  the  letter  is  wanting. 


THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX  TO  MR.  FRANaS  BAOON.f 

Mb.  Bacon^— Your  letter  met  me  here  yester- 
day. When  I  came,  I  found  the  queen  so  wmy- 
wud,  as  I  thought  it  no  fit  time  to  deal  with  her 
bsk  any  sort,  especially  sinoe  her  eholer  grew  to* 
wards  myself,  which  I  have  well  satisfied  tiiit 
dayt  and  will  take  the  first  opportunity  I  ean  to 


^  Among  the  papera  of  Antony 
74,  In  the  Lambeth  Library. 

tihid.fei.ifr. 


BaeoB,  Baq.,voa.|]Llbl 
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\  yon  mAU  And  if  jroii  oome  hither,  I  pray 
yoa  let  me  know  still  where  you  are.  And  so, 
being  Ibll  of  bneineee,  I  must  end,  wiehing  yoa 
what  yoa  wiah  to  yourself. 

Your  assured  friend, 

ESSBX. 


LORD  TREASURER  BURGHLEY  TO  BfR.  FRANCIS 
BACON.* 

Nbphew, — I  haye  no  leisure  to  write  much ; 
out  for  answer  I  haye  attempted  to  place  you : 
hot  her  majesty  hath  required  the  lord  keeperf  to 
give  to  her  the  names  of  divers  lawyers  to  be  pre- 
ferred, wherewith  he  made  me  acquainted,  and  I 
did  name  you  as  a  meet  man,  whom  his  lordship 
allowed  in  way  of  friendship,  for  your  father's 
sake:  but  he  made  scruple  to  equal  you  with 
certain,  whom  he  named,  as  Brograye^  and 
Bruithwayt,  whom  he  specially  commendeth. 
But  1  will  continue  the  remembrance  of  you  to 
her  majesty,  and  implore  my  Lord  of  Essex's 
help. 

Your  loying  uncle, 

N.  BUBOHLXY. 

Stpt.  f7,  isn. 


SIR  ROBERT  CECIL  TO  BfR.  FRANCIS  BACON.) 

Cousin,— Assure  yourself  that  the  solicitor's|| 
OGQung  gave  no  cause  of  speech ;  for  it  was  con- 
eeming  a  book  to  be  drawn,  concerning  the  bar- 
gain of  wines.  If  there  had  been,  you  should 
haye  known,  or  when  there  shall.  To  satisfy 
your  request  of  making  my  lord  know,  how 
recommended  your  desires  are  to  me,  I  haye 
spoken  with  his  lordship,  who  answereth  he  hath 
done  and  will  do  his  best.  I  think  your  absence 
longer  than  for  my  good  aunt's  comfort  will  do 
you  no  good :  for,  as  I  oyer  told  you,  it  is  not 
likely  to  find  the  queen  apt  to  give  an  office,  when 
the  scruple  is  not  remoyed  of  her  forbearance  to 
•peak  with  you.  This  being  not  yet  perfected 
nay  stop  good,  when  the  hour  comes  of  conclu- 
sion, though  it  be  but  a  trifle,  and  questionless 
would  be  straight  despatched,  if  it  were  luckily 
handled.  But  herein  do  L  out  of  my  desire  to 
satisfy  yoa,  use  this  my  opinion,  leaying  you  to 
your  own  better  knowledge  what  hath  been  done 
for  yoa,  or  in  what  terms  that  matter  standeth. 

^  AwNif  tiM  iwpen  of  Aatoiiy  Bmob,  Eiq.,  yol.  111.  M. 
Itr.  in  tiM  Lanbetb  Ubnry. 

t  Pnckerinf . 

t  John  BrofraTe,  attorney  of  tbe  doctay  of  Lancaiter,  and 
tllarwardaknlflilad.  He  ie  mentioned  by  Mr.  Francli  Beeon, 
la  ble  leuer  to  tbe  lord  ueeearer  of  tbe  7tb  of  June,  IflOft, 
IronGmy'i  lBn,ae  bavinf  dlecbarged  ble  poet  of  attorney 
of  tbe  doeby,  wltb  great  tufflcleoey.  Tbere  Ie  exUnt,  of  ble, 
to  print,  a  reading  upon  tbe  eutute  of  97  Henry  VIII.,  eon- 
cenringjotaiaree. 

I  AoMNiff  tbe  papera  of  Antony  Baeon,  Beq.,  toI.  UL  fbl. 
Iff,  vfTM,  In  tlM  Unbetb  Ubmy. 

H  Mr.  Edward  Coke. 
Vol.  111^26 


And  thus,  desirous  to  oe  recommeMed  to  my 
gt>od  aunt,  to  whom  my  wife  heartily  commends 
her,  I  leave  yon  to  the  protection  of  Almighty 
God. 

Your  loving  cousin  and  friend, 

Robert  Cecil. 
From  tbe  Court  at  WindM>r,  tbli  S7tb  of  Sept.,  1503. 

I  have  heard  in  these  causes,  Fada  hominU  ut 
tanqwsm  leonU, 


MR.  FRANaS  BACON  TO  THE  QUEEN.* 

Madam,— Remembering  that  your  majesty  had 
been  gracious  to  me  both  in  countenancing  me, 
and  conferring  upon  me  the  reversion  of  a  good 
place,  and  perceiving  that  your  majesty  had  taken 
some  displeasure  towards  me,  both  these  were 
arguments  to  move  me  to  offer  unto  your  majesty 
my  service,  to  the  end  to  have  means  to  deserve 
your  favour,  and  to  repair  my  error.  Upon  this 
ground,  I  affected  myself  to  no  great  matter,  but 
only  a  place  of  my  profession,  such  as  I  do  see 
divers  younger  in  proceeding  to  myself,  and  men 
of  no  great  note,  do  without  blame  aspire  onto. 
But  if  any  of  my  friends  do  press  this  matter,  I 
do  assure  your  majesty  my  spirit  is  not  with 
them. 

It  sufficeth  me  that  I  have  let  your  majesty 
know  that  I  am  ready  to  do  that  for  the  service, 
which  I  never  would  do  for  mine  own  gain.  And 
if  your  majesty  like  others  better,  I  shall,  with 
the  Lacedemonian,  be  glad  that  there  is  such 
choice  of  abler  men  than  myself.  Your  majesty *s 
favour  indeed,  and  access  to  your  royal  person,  1 
did  ever,  encouraged  by  your  own  speeches,  seek 
and  desire ;  and  I  would  be  very  glad  to  be  rein- 
tegrate in  that  But  I  will  not  wrong  mine  own 
good  mind  so  much  as  to  stand  upon  that  now, 
when  your  majesty  may  conceive  I  do  it  but  to 
make  my  profit  of  it.  But  my  mind  tumeth  upon 
other  wheels  than  those  of  profit.  The  conclusion 
shall  be,  that  I  wish  your  majesty  served  answer- 
able to  yourself.  PrindpU  eat  virtuM  maxima 
no$se  ttMt.  Thus  I  most  humbly  crave  pardon 
of  my  boldness  and  plainness.  God  preserve 
your  majesty. 


MB.  FRANaS  BACON  TO  ROBERT  KEMP,  OF 
GRAY'S  INN,  B8Q.f 

Good  Robin, — ^There  is  no  news  you  can  write 
to  me,  which  I  take  more  pleasure  to  hear,  than 
of  your  health,  and  of  your  loving  remembrance 
of  me ;  the  former  whereof  though  you  mention 
not  in  your  letter,  yet  I  straight  presumed  well  of 
it,  because  your  mention  was  so  fresh  to  make 
such  a  flourish.    And  it  was  afterwards  accord- 

*  Among  tbe  paper*  of  Antony  Baeon,  Beq^voL  lb.  feU 
SIA,  In  tbe  Lambetb  Library 
f  Ibid.  fol.  SSL 
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ingly  confirmed  by  your  man,  Roger,  who  made 
me  a  particular  relation  of  the  former  negotiation 
between  your  ague  and  you.  Of  the  latter, 
inough  you  profess  largely,  yet  I  make  more 
doubt,  because  your  coming  is  turned  into  a  send- 
ing; which  when  I  thought  would  have  been 
repaired  by  some  promise  or  intention  of  yourself, 
your  man  Roger  entered  into  a  very  subtle  dis- 
tinction to  this  purpose,  that  you  could  not  come 
except  you  heard  I  was  attorney ;  but  I  ascribe 
that  ^o  your  man^s  invention,  who  had  his  reward 
in  laughing ;  for  I  hope  you  are  not  so  stately, 
but  that  1  shall  be  one  to  you  t/y/o  vetere  or  stylo 
novo.  For  my  fortune,  (to  speak  court,)  it  is  very 
slow,  if  any  thing  can  be  slow  to  him  that  is 
secure  of  the  event.  In  short,  nothing  is  done  in 
it;  but  I  propose  to  remain  here  at  Twickenham 
till  Michaelmas  term,  then  to  St.  Albans,  and 
after  the  term  to  court.  Advise  you,  whether  you 
will  play  the  honest  man  or  no.  In  the  mean 
time  I  think  long  to  see  you,  and  pray  to  be 
remembered  to  your  fother  and  mother. 
Yours,  in  loving  affection, 

Fr.  Bacoit. 
From  TwickenliBn  Park,  tlili  4lh  of  Nov.  1503. 


MR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THB  EARL  OF  BUSEr.* 

Mv  Lord:— I  thought  it  not  amiss  to  inform 
your  lordship  of  that,  which  I  gather  partly  by 
conjecture,  and  partly  by  advertisement  of  the 
late  recovered  man,  that  is  so  much  at  your 
devotion,  of  whom  I  have  some  cause  to  think, 
that  hef  worketh  for  the  Huddlerf  underhand 
And  though  it  may  seem  strange,  considering 
how  much  it  importeth  him  to  join  straight  with 
year  lordship,  in  regard  both  of  his  enemies  and 
of  his  ends ;  yet  I  do  the  less  rest  secure  upon 
the  conceit,  because  he  is  a  man  likely  to  trust  so 
much  to  his  art  and  finesse,  (as  he,  that  is  an 
excellent  wherry  man,  who,  you  know,  looketh 
towards  the  bridge,  when  he  pulleth  towards 
Westminster,)  that  he  will  hope  to  serve  his  turn, 
and  yet  to  preserve  your  lordriiip^s  good  opinion. 
This  I  write  to  the  end,  that  if  your  lordship  do 
see  nothing  to  the  contrary,  you  may  assure  him 
more,  or  trust  him  less ;  and  chiefly,  that  your 
lordship  be  pleased  to  sound  again,  whether  they 
have  not,  amongst  them  drawn  out  the  nail, 
which  your  lordship  had  driven  in  for  the  nega- 
tive of  the  Huddler;  which,  if  they  have,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  your  lordship  to  iterate  more  for- 
cibly your  former  reasons,  whereof  there  is  such 
cnpia^  as  I  think  you  may  use  all  the  places  of 
Ligic  against  his  placing. 

Thus,  with  my  humble  thanks  for  your  lord- 

*  Amonf  the  papera  of  Antony  Bacon,  Eaq.,  rol.  ill.  fi>l. 
9^  in  tlie  I^mbeth  Library, 
t  Probably  Lord  Keeper  Puckerinf  . 
X  Mr.  Edward  Cokt. 


ship's  honourable  usage  of  Mr.  Stmden,  I  wish 
yott  all  honour. 

Your  lordship's,  in  most  iaithfal  duty, 
Fr.  Bacon. 

Not.  10,  IMtt. 

I  pray,  sir,  let  not  my  jargon  privilege  my  let- 
ter from  burning;  because  it  is  not  such,  but  the 
light  showeth  through. 


EARL  OF  ESSEX  TO  MR.  FRANaS  BACON.* 

Sir: — ^I  have  received  your  letter,  and  since  I 
have  had  opportunity  to  deal  freely  with  the 
queen.  I  have  dealt  confidently  with  her  as  a 
matter,  wherein  I  did  more  labour  to  overcome 
her  delays,  than  that  I  did  fear  her  denial.  I 
told  how  much  you  were  thrown  down  with  the 
correction  she  had  already  given  you,  that  she 
might  in  that  point  hold  herself  already  satisfied. 
And  because  I  found,  that  Tanfieldf  had  been 
most  propounded  to  her,  I  did  most  disable  him. 
I  find  the  queen  very  reserved,  staying  herself 
upon  giving  any  kind  of  hope,  yet  not  passionate 
against  you,  till  I  grew  passionate  for  you.  Then 
she  said,  that  none  thought  you  fit  for  the  place 
but  my  lord  treasurer  and  myself.  Marry,  the 
others  must  some  of  them  say  before  us  for  fear 
or  for  flattery.  I  told  her,  the  most  and  wisest 
of  her  council  had  delivered  their  opinions,  and 
preferred  you  before  all  men  for  that  place.  And 
if  it  would  please  her  majesty  to  think,  that 
whatsoever  they  said  contrary  to  their  own  words 
when  they  spake  without  witness,  might  be  as 
factiously  spoken,  as  the  other  way  flatteringly, 
she  would  not  be  deceived.  Yet  if  they  had  been 
never  for  you,  bat  contrarily  against  you,  I 
thought  my  credit,  joined  wiUi  the  approbation 
and  mediation  of  her  greatest  counsellors,  might 
prevail  in  a  greater  matter  than  this ;  and  urged 
her,  that  though  she  could  not  signify  her  mind 
to  others,  I  might  have  a  secret  promise,  where- 
in I  should  receive  great  comfort,  as  in  the  con- 
trary great  unkindness.  She  said  she  was 
neither  persuaded  nor  would  hear  of  it  till 
Easter,  when  she  might  advise  with  her  council, 
who  were  now  all  absent;  and,  therefore,  in 
passion  bid  me  go  to  bed,  if  I  would  talk  of 
nothing  else.  Wherefore  in  passion  I  went 
away,  saying,  while  I  was  with  her,  I  could  not 
but  solicit  for  the  cause  and  the  man  I  so  much 
affected ;  and  therefore  I  would  retire  myself  till 
I  might  be  more  graciously  heard;  and  so  we 
parted.  To-morrow  I  will  go  hence  of  purpose, 
and  on  Thursday  I  will  write  an  expostulating 
letter  to  her.    That  night  or  upon  Friday  morn- 

*  Amonir  the  papers  of  Antony  Baeon,  Beq^  vol.  tv.  M. 
00.  In  tte  Lambeth  library. 

t  Probably  Laurence  TanOeM,  made  lord  chief  baitNi  jf 
the  escbequer  to  June,  1007. 
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soa 


ing  I  will  be  here  again,  and  follow  on  the  same 
course,  stirring  a  discontentment  in  her,   &c. 
And  so  wish  yon  all  happiness,  and  rest 
Your  most  assured  friend, 

eIssex. 
Bndoraed,  lUrch  SB,  lAOL 


THE  BABL  OF  ESSEX  TO  MR.  FRANCTS  BACON.* 

•  Sir  : — I  have  now  spoken  with  the  queen,  and 
I  see  no  stay  from  obtaining  a  full  resolution  of 
that  we  desire.  But  the  passion  she  is  in  by 
reason  of  the  tales  that  have  been  told  her  against 
Nicholas  Clifford,  with  whom  she  is  in  such 
rage,  for  a  matter,  which  I  think  you  have  heard 
of,  doth  put  her  infinitely  out  of  quiet;  and  her 
passionate  humour  is  nourished  by  some  foolish 
women.  Else  I  find  nothing  to  distaste  us,  for 
she  doth  not  contradict  confidently ;  which  they 
that  know  the  minds  of  women,  say  is  a  sign  of 
yielding.  I  will  to-morrow  take  more  time  to 
deal  with  her,  and  will  sweeten  her  with  all  the 
art  I  have  to  make  btnewlum  auditortr/u  I  have 
already  spoken  with  Mr.  Vice-Cbamberlain,f 
and  will  to-morrow  speak  with  the  rest.  Of  Mr. 
Vice-Chamberlain  you  may  assure  yourself;  for 
so  much  he  hath  faithfully  promised  me.  The 
exceptions  against  the  competitors  I  will  use  to- 
morrow ;  for  then  I  do  resolve  to  have  a  full  and 
large  discourse,  having  prepared  the  queen  to- 
night to  assign  me  a  time  under  colour  of  some 
such  business,  as  I  have  pretended.  In  the  mean 
time  I  must  tell  you,  that  I  do  not  respect  eitlier 
my  absence,  or  my  showing  a  discontentment  in 
going  away,  for  I  was  received  at  my  return,  and 
I  think  I  shall  not  be  the  worse.  And  for  that  I 
am  oppressed  with  multitude  of  letters  that  are 
come,  of  which  I  must  give  the  queen  some 
account  to-morrow  morning,  I  therefore  desire  to 
be  excused  for  writing  no  more  to-night:  to- 
morrow you  shall  hear  from  me  again.  I  wish 
you  what  you  wish  yourself  in  this  and  all 
things  else,  and  rest 

Your  most  affectionate  friend, 
Essex. 
Thb  Fridaj  at  slf  ht. 

Sndonei,  lurch  »,1M«. 


MR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX4 

My  Lord, — ^I  thank  your  lordship  very  much 
for  your  kind  and  comfortable  letter,  which  I  hope 
will  be  followed  at  hand  with  another  of  more 
assurance.    And  I  must  confess  this  very  delay 

*  Amonf  tbe  pftpera  of  Antony  Bseon,  Btq.  toI.  It.  fol.  M, 
tn  the  Lambeth  Library. 

f  Sir  Thomas  Hanaaf  e. 

%  Among  the  papers  of  Antony  Baeoo,  Esq.,  vd.  UL  Ibl.  6^ 
te  Iba  Lambeth  Library. 


hath  gone  so  near  me,  as  it  hath  almost  over* 
thrown  my  health ;  for  when  I  revolved  the  good 
memory  of  my  father,  the  near  degree  of  alliance 
I  stand  in  to  my  lord  treasurer,  your  lordship^s  so 
signalled  and  declared  favour,  the  honourable  tes- 
timony of  so  many  counsellors,  the  commends* 
Uons  unlaboured,  and  in  sort  offered  by  my  lords 
the  judges  and  the  master  of  the  rolls  elect  ;•  that 
I  was  voiced  with  great  expectation,  and,  though 
I  say  it  myself,  with  the  wishes  of  most  men,  to 
the  higher  place ;{'  that  I  am  a  man,  that  the 
queen  hath  already  done  for;  and  that  princes, 
especially  her  majesty,  love  to  make  an  end  where 
they  begin ;  and  then  add  hereunto  the  obscure- 
ness  and  many  exceptions  to  my  competitors: 
when  I  say  I  revolve  all  this,  I  cannot  but  con- 
clude with  myself,  that  no  man  ever  read  a  more 
exquisite  disgrace ;  and,  therefore,  truly,  my  lord, 
I  was  determined,  if  her  majesty  reject  me,  this 
to  do.  My  nature  can  take  no  evil  ply ;  but  I 
will,  by  God's  assistance,  with  this  disgrace  of 
my  fortune,  and  yet  with  that  comfort  of  the  good 
opinion  of  so  many  honourable  and  worthy  per- 
sons, retire  myself  with  a  couple  of  men  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  there  spend  my  life  in  my  studies  and 
contemplations  without  looking  back.  I  humbly 
pray  your  lordship  to  pardon  me  for  troubling  yon 
with  my  melancholy.  For  the  matter  itself,  I 
commend  it  to  your  love ;  only  I  pray  you  com- 
municate afresh  this  day  with  my  lord  treasurer 
and  Sir  Robert  Cecil ;  and  if  you  esteem  my  for- 
tune, remember  the  point  of  precedency.  The 
objections  to  my  competitors  your  lordship  know- 
eth  partly.  I  pray  spare  them  not,  not  over  the 
queen,  but  to  ti)e  great  ones,  to  show  your  confi- 
dence,  and  to  work  their  distrust.  Thus,  longing 
exceedingly  to  exchange  troubling  your  lordship 
with  serving  you,  I  rest 
Your  lordship's, 

in  most  entire  and  faithful  service, 
Francis  Bacon. 
March  80, 1904. 

I  humbly  pray  your  lordship  I  may  hear  from 
you  some  time  this  day. 


MR.  FEANaS  BACON  TO  SIE  ROBERT  CECIL4 
Mv  MOST  HONOURABLK  OOOD  CoUSIIf, 

Your  honour  in  your  wisdom  doth  well  per- 
ceive, that  my  access  at  this  time  is  grown  despe- 
rate in  regard  of  the  hard  terms,  that  as  well  the 
Earl  of  Essex  as  Mr.  Vice-Chamberlain,  who 
were  to  have  been  the  means  thereof,  stand  in  witii 
her  majesty,  according  to  their  occasions.  And, 
therefore,  I  am  only  to  stay  upon  that  point  of 

*  Sir  Thomas  Egerton. 
4  That  of  attomey'ffeneral. 

X  Among  the  papers  of  Antony  Bicoo,  Esq  ,  voL  tv  i4» 
Iti,  in  the  Lambeth  Ubrary. 
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dttlayinc^  and  preserring  &e  matter  entiie  tall  a 
better  constellation ;  whioh,  as  it  is  not  hard,  as  1 
oonoeiye,  considering  the  French  business  and 
the  instant  progress,  &c,  so  I  commend  in  speetal 
to  yon  the  care,  who  in  sort  assured  me  thereoi^ 
and  apon  whom  now,  in  my  Lord  of  Essex's  ab- 
sence, I  have  only  to  rely ;  and,  if  it  be  needful, 
I  humbly  pray  you  to  move  my  lord  your  father 
to  lay  his  hand  to  the  same  delay*  And  so  I  wish 
you  all  increase  of  honour. 

Your  honour's  poor  kinsman, 
in  faithful  sendee  and  du^, 

Fbahcis  Bacon. 
FhMn  Gny't  Inn,thli  Irtof  Mmy  IS9L 


BIB  ROBERT  CECIL'S  ANSWER.* 

Cousin, — I  do  think  nothing  cut  the  throat  more 
of  your  present  access  than  the  earl's  being  some- 
what troubled  at  this  time.  For  the  delaying  I 
think  it  not  hard,  neither  shall  there  want  my 
best  endeayour  to  make  it  easy,  of  which  I  hope 
you  shall  not  need  to  doubt  by  the  judgrment, 
which  I  gather  of  divers  circumstances  confirming 
my  opinion.  I  protest  I  suffer  with  you  in  mind, 
that  you  are  thus  gravelled ;  but  time  will  founder 
all  your  competitors,  and  set  you  on  your  feet,  or 
else  1  have  little  understanding. 


EARL  OF  ESSEX  TO  MB.  FRANCIS  BACON.f 

Sir, — I  wrote  not  to  you  till  I  had  had  a  second 
conference  with  the  queen,  because  the  first  was 
spent  only  in  compliments :  she  in  the  beginning 
excepted  all  business:  this  day  she  hath  seen 
roe  again.  After  I  had  followed  her  humour  in 
talking  of  those  things,  which  she  would  entertain 
me  with,  I  told  her,  in  my  absence  I  had  written 
to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  to  solicit  her  to  call  you  to 
that  place,  to  which  all  the  world  had  named  you ; 
and  being  now  here,  I  must  follow  it  myself; 
for  I  know  what  service  I  should  do  her  in  pro- 
curing you  the  place ;  and  she  knew  not  how  great 
a  comfort  I  should  take  in  it.  Her  answer  in 
playing  just  was,  that  she  came  not  to  me  for  that, 
I  should  talk  of  those  things  when  I  came  to  her, 
not  when  she  came  to  me ;  the  term  was  coming, 
and  she  would  advise.  I  would  have  replied,  but 
she  stopped  my  mouth.  To-morrow  or  the  next 
day  I  will  go  to  her,  and  then  this  excuse  will  be 
taken  away.  When  I  know  more,  you  shall  hear 
more;  and  so  I  end  full  of  pain  in  my  head,  which 
makes  me  write  thus  confusedly. 

V^for  most  affectionate  friend. 


V  Amoitff  OM  papera  of  Aatoay  Baeoa,  Btq.,  vol.  Iv.  (M. 
I  SI.  In  tlM  Lunhdh  Ubnrj. 
f  thkL  fol.  Itl 


BABL  OF  BSSBX  TO  MB.  FBANGIS  BACON.* 

Sir, — ^I  went  yesterday  to  the  queen  through 
the  galleries  in  the  morning,  afternoon,  and  at 
night.  I  had  long  speech  wi^  her  of  you,  wherein 
I  urged  both  the  point  of  your  extraordinary  sufil- 
ciency  proved  to  me  not  only  by  your  last  argu- 
ment, but  by  the  opinion  of  all  men  I  spake  withal, 
and  the  point  of  mine  own  satisfaction,  which,  1 
protested,  should  be  exceeding  great,  if,  for  all 
her  unkindness  and  discomforts  past,  she  should 
do  this  one  thing  for  my  sake.  To  the  first  she 
answered,  that  the  greatness  of  your  friends,  as  of 
my  lord  treasurer  and  myself,  did  make  men  give 
a  more  favourable  testimony  than  else  they  would 
do,  thinking  thereby  they  pleased  us.  And  that 
she  did  acknowledge  you  had  a  great  wit,  and  an 
excellent  gift  of  speech,  and  much  other  good 
learning.  But  in  law  she  rather  thought  you 
could  make  show  to  the  uttermost  of  your  know- 
ledge, than  that  you  were  deep.  To  the  second 
she  said,  she  showed  her  mislike  to  the  suit,  as 
well  as  I  had  done  my  affection  in  it;  and  that  if 
there  were  a  yielding,  it  was  fitter  to  be  of  my 
side.  I  then  added,  that  this  was  an  answer,  with 
which  she  might  deny  me  all  things,  if  she  did 
not  grant  them  at  the  first,  which  was  not  her 
manner  to  do.  But  her  majesty  had  made  me 
suffer  and  give  way  in  many  things  else;  which 
all  I  should  bear,  not  only  with  patience,  but  with 
great  contentment,  if  she  would  but  grant  my 
humble  suit  in  this  one.  And  for  the  pretence  of 
the  approbation  given  you  upon  partiality,  that  all 
the  world,  lawyers,  judges,  and  all,  could  not  be 
partial  to  you ;  for  somewhat  you  were  crossed 
for  their  own  interest,  and  some  for  their  friends ; 
but  yet  all  did  yield  to  your  merit.  She  did  in 
this  as  she  useth  in  all,  went  from  a  denial  to  a 
delay,  and  said,  when  the  council  were  all  here, 
she  would  think  of  it ;  and  there  was  no  haste  in 
determining  of  the  place.  To  which  I  answered, 
that  my  sad  heart  had  need  of  hasty  comfort ;  and, 
therefore,  her  majesty  must  pardon  me,  if  I  were 
hasty  and  importunate  in  it.  When  they  come 
we  shall  see  what  will  be  done ;  and  I  wish  you 
all  happiness,  and  rest 

Your  most  affectionate  friend 

Essex. 
Endonod,  IStli  of  lUy,  IflOt. 


FOULKE  GREVILL,  ESQ.  TO  MR.  FRANHS  BACON.f 

Ma.  Francis  Bacon, 

Saturday  was  my  first  coming  to  the  court, 
from  whence  I  departed  again  as  soon  as  I  had 
kissed  her  majesty's  hands,  because  I  had  no 
lodging  nearer  than  my  uncle's,  which  is  four 

•  Amonff  tbe  pipera  of  AnUmy  BacoB,Bi^.,  vol.  tv.  Ibl.  Itl^ 
In  tho  lAnbeth  Ubntj. 
t  Ibid.  IbU  131. 
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miles  off.  This  day  I  came  thither  to  dinner, 
and  waiting  for  to  speak  with  the  qaeen,  took 
occasion  to  tell  how  I  met  yoo,  as  I  passed 
through  London;  and  among  other  speeches, 
how  you  lamented  your  misfortone  to  me,  that 
remained  as  a  withered  branch  of  her  roots, 
which  she  had  cherished  and  made  to  flourish  in 
her  senrice*  I  added  what  I  thought  of  your 
worthy  and  the  expectation  for  all  this,  that  the 
world  had  of  her  princely  goodness  towards  you : 
which  it  pleased  her  majesty  to  confess,  that 
indeed  yon  began  to  frame  very  well,  insomuch 
as  she  saw  an  amends  in  those  little  supposed 
errors,  sTowing  the  respect  she  carried  to  the 
dead,  with  rery  exceeding  gracious  inclination 
towards  you.  Some  comparisons  there  fell  out 
besides,  which  I  leaye  till  we  meet,  which  I 
hope  shall  be  this  week.  It  pleased  her  withal 
to  tell  of  the  jewel  you  offered  her  by  Mr.  Vice- 
Chamberlain,  which  she  had  refused,  yet  with 
exceeding  praise.  I  manrel,  that  as  a  prince  she 
should  refuse  those  havings  of  her  poor  subjects, 
because  it  did  include  a  small  sentence  of  despair ; 
but  either  I  deceive  myself,  or  she  was  resolved 
to  take  it;  and  the  conclusion  was  very  kind  and 
gracious.  Sure  as  I  will  one  hundred  pounds  to 
fifty  pounds  that  you  shall  be  her  solicitor,  and 
my  friend ;  in  which  mind  and  for  which  mind  I 
commend  you  to  God.  From  the  court,  this  Mon- 
day in  haste, 
Your  true  friend  to  be  commanded  by  yon, 
FouLXB  Grevill. 

We  cannot  tell  whether  she  comes  to . 
or  stay  here.    I  am  much  absent  for  want  of 
lodging;  wherein  my  own  man  hath  only  been 
to  blame. 

Bndoratd,  ITtli  of  Jqbc,  IftM. 


MR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  QUEEN.* 
Most  oracious  and  admirablk  Sovkreioit, 

As  I  do  acknowledge  a  providence  of  God 
towards  me,  that  findeth  it  expedient  for  me  to/b- 
rart  jugwn  in  juveniuU  medf  so  this  present 
arrest  of  mine  by  his  divine  majesty  from  your 
majesty's  service  is  not  the  least  affliction,  that  I 
have  proved ;  and  I  hope  your  majesty  doth  con- 
ceive, that  nothing  under  mere  impossibility  could 
have  detained  me  from  earning  so  gracious  a  veil, 
as  it  pleased  your  majesty  to  give  me.  But  your 
majesty's  service  by  the  grace  of  God  shall  take 
no  lack  thereby;  and,  thanks  to  God,  it  hath 
lighted  upon  him  that  may  be  the  best  sparsd. 
Only  the  discomfort  is  mine,  who  nevertheless 
have  the  private  comfort,  that  in  the  time  I  have 
been  made  acquainted  with  this  service,  it  hath 
been  my  hap  to  stumble  upon  somewhat  unseen, 


I  the  ptpen  of  Antony  Bacon,  Eiq^  vol.  tv.  fU.  141, 
I IM^  In  the  Lambeth  Ubrarjr. 


which  may  import  the  same,  as  I  made  my  lord 
keeper  acquainted  before  my  going.  So,  leaving 
it  to  God  to  make  a  good  end  of  a  hard  begin- 
ning, and  most  humbly  craving  your  majesty *s^ 
pardon  for  presuming  to  trouble  you,  I  recom- 
mend your  sacred  majesty  to  God's  tenderest 
preservation. 

Your  sacred  majesty's,  in  most  humble 

obedience  and  devotion, 
Fr.  Bacon. 

Ftom  Huntingdon,  thli  SOth  of  Joly,  1SS4. 


MB.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  HIS  BROTHER  ANTONY.* 

Mv  GOOD  Brother, 

One  day  draweth  on  another;  and  I  am  well 
pleased  in  my  being  here ;  for  methinks  solitari- 
ness collecteUi  the  mind,  as  shutting  the  eye  doth 
the  sight.  1  pray  you,  therefore,  advertise  me 
what  you  find,  by  my  Lord  of  Essex,  (who,  I  am 
sure,  hath  been  with  you,)  was  done  last  Sunday ; 
and  what  he  conceiveth  of  the  matter.  I  hold  in 
one  secret,  and  therefore  you  may  trust  your  ser- 
vant I  would  be  glad  to  receive  my  parsonage 
rent  as  soon  as  it  cometh.  So  leave  I  you  Ic 
God's  good  preservation. 

Your  ever  loving  brother, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

From  Twkkenham  Park,  thia  Toeaday  mominf ,  1994. 
Endoraed,  10  Oct.  IftM. 


EARL  OP  ESSEX  TO  MR.  PRANCIS  BACON.t 

Sir  :— ^I  will  be  to-morrow  night  at  London.  1 
purpose  to  hear  your  argument  the  next  day.  I 
pray  you  send  me  word  by  this  bearer  of  the 
hour  and  place  where  it  is.  Of  your  own  cause 
I  shall  give  better  account  when  I  see  you,  than 
I  can  do  now;  for  that  which  will  be  done,  will 
be  this  afternoon  or  tonnorrow. 
I  am  fast  unto  you,  as  you  can  be  to  yourself, 

Essex. 

Endoraed,  t3  Oct.  1504. 


MR.  PRANCIS  BACON  TO  lUS  BROTHER  ANTONT.t 

Good  Brothkr, 

Since  I  saw  you  this  hath  passed.  Tuesday, 
though  sent  for,  I  saw  not  the  queen.  Her  ma- 
jes^  alleged  she  was  then  to  resolve  with  the 
council  upon  her  places  of  law.  But  this  resolu- 
tion was  ut  mtpra  t  and  note  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
sellors were  persuaded  she  came  rather  forwards 
than  otherwise;  for  against  me  she  is  never  pe- 

*  Amonf  the  papera  of  Antony  Bacon,  Eaq.,  voL  Iv.  M  ItT. 
hi  the  Lambeth  Library, 
t  Ibid.  ibi.  10ft. 
t  Ibid.  M.  SB. 
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remptory  but  to  my  lord  of  Essex.  I  missed  a ' 
line  of  my  Lord  Keeper^s ;  bat  thus  mach  I  hear 
otherwise.  The  queen  seemeth  to  apprehend  my 
travel.  Whereupon  I  was  sent  for  by  Sir  Robert 
Cecil  in  sort  as  from  her  majesty ;  himself  having 
of  purpose  immediately  ^ne  to  London  to  speak 
with  me ;  and  not  finding  me  there,  he  wrote  to 
me.  Whereupon  I  came  to  the  court,  and  upon 
his  relation  to  me  of  her  majesty's  speeches,  I  de- 
sired leave  to  answer  it  in  writing;  not,  I  said, 
that  I  mistrusted  his  report,  but  mine  own  wit ; 
the  copy  of  which  answer  I  send.  We  parted  in 
kind ness,  secundum  exteritu.  This  copy  you  must 
needs  return,  fori  have  no  other;  and  I  wrote  this 
by  memory  after  the  original  was  sent  away.  The 
queen's  speech  is  after  this  sort.  FFAy  ?  I  have 
made  no  aolieitor.  Hath  any  hody  carried  a  mUeitor 
foith  At  m  in  Am  pocket  ?  But  he  must  kave  it  in  Aw 
awn  time,  (as  if  it  were  but  yesterday's  nomina- 
tion,) or  eke  I  muet  be  thought  to  cast  him  avoay. 
Then  her  majesty  sweareth  thus :  *«  If  I  continue 
this  manner,  she  will  seek  all  England  for  a  soli- 
citor rather  than  take  me.  Yea,  she  will  send  for 
Houston  and  Coventry*  to-morrow  next,"  as  if 
she  would  swear  them  both.  Again  she  entereth 
into  it,  that "  she  never  deals  so  with  any  as  with 
me  {in  hoc  erratum  non  est)  she  hath  palled  me 
over  the  bar  (note  the  voords,  for  they  cannot  he  her 
own)  she  hath  used  me  in  her  greatest  causes. 
But  this  is  Essex,  and  she  is  more  angry  with 
him  than  with  me."  And  such  like  speeches,  so 
strange,  as  I  should  lose  myself  in  it,  but  that  I 
have  cast  oflf  the  care  of  it.  My  conceit  is,  that  I 
am  the  least  part  of  mine  own  matter.  But  her 
mnjesty  would  have  a  delay,  and  yet  would  not 
bear  it  herself.  Therefore  she  giveth  no  way  to 
me,  and  she  perceiveth  her  council  giveth  no  way 
to  others ;  and  so  it  sticketh  as  she  would  have  it. 
But  what  the  secret  of  it  is,  ocuhs  aquilte  non  penc 
iravit.  My  lordf  eontinueth  on  kindly  and  wisely 
a  course  worthy  to  obtain  a  better  effect  than  a 
delay,  which  to  me  is  the  most  unwelcome  con- 
dition. 

Now,  to  return  to  you  the  part  of  a  brother,  and 
to  render  you  the  like  kindness,  advise  you,  whe- 
ther it  were  not  a  good  time  to  set  in  strongly  with 
the  queen  to  d raw  her  to  honour  your  travels.  For 
in  the  course  I  am  like  to  take,  it  will  be  a  great 
and  necessary  stay  to  me,  besides  the  natural  com- 
fort I  shall  receive.  And  if  you-  will  have  me 
deal  with  my  Lord  of  Essex,  or  otherwise  break  it 
by  mean  to  the  queen,  as  that,  which  shall  give 
me  full  contentment,  I  will  do  it  as  effectualty, 
and  wiih  as  much  good  discretion  as  I  can. 
Wherein  if  you  aid  me  with  your  direction,  I 
snail  observe  it.  This,  as  I  did  ever  account  it 
f>«ire  and  certain  to  be  accomplished,  in  ease  my- 
self had  been  placed,  and  therefore  deferred  it  till 

*  Tbomii  Coventry,  afterwmrdi  one  of  the  JnMkw  of  tb« 
CoaiPfion  ?*eai,  and  fktlier  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Ooreatry. 
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then,  as  to  the  proper  opportunity ;  so  now  that  I 
see  such  delay  in  mine  own  placing,  I  wish  ex 
ammo  it  should  not  expect. 

I  pray  you  let  me  know  what  mine  uncle  Killi- 
grew  will  do  ;*  for  I  must  be  mon  careful  of  my 
credit  than  ever,  since  1  receive  so  little  thence 
where  I  deserved  best.  And,  to  be  plain  with  you, 
I  mean  even  to  make  the  best  of  those  small  things 
I  have  with  as  much  expedition,  as  may  be  with- 
out loss ;  and  so  sing  a  mass  of  re^em,  I  hope, 
abroad.  For  I  know  her  majesty's  nature,  that 
she  neither  careth  though  the  whole  surname  of 
Bacons  travelled,  nor  of  the  Cecils  neither. 

I  have  here  an  idle  pen  or  two,  specially  one, 
that  was  cosened,  thinking  to  have  got  some  mo- 
ney this  term.  I  pray  send  me  somewhat  else 
for  them  to  write  out  besides  your  Irish  collection, 
which  is  almost  done.  There  is  a  collection  of 
King  James,  of  foreign  states,  largeliest  of  Flan- 
ders ;  which,  though  it  be  no  great  matter,  yet  1 
would  be  glad  to  have  it.  Thus  I  commend  you 
to  God's  good  protection. 

Your  entire  loving  brother, 
Fb.  Baoon. 

From  my  lodff ng ,  et  Twlekenliaai  Park, 
tbisSSih  ofJanuary,  15M. 


LETTER  OF  BfR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  0IR  ROBERT 
CECIL  ;t  A  COPY  OF  WHICH  WAS  BENT  WITH 
THE  PRECEDING  TO  MR.  ANTONY  BACON. 

Sir  :— Your  honour  may  remember,  that  upon 
relation  of  her  majesty's  speech  concerning  my 
travel,  I  asked  leave  to  make  answer  in  writing ; 
not  but  I  knew  then  what  was  true,  but  because  I 
was  careful  to  express  it  without  doing  myself 
wrong.  And  it  is  true,  I  had  then  opinion  to  have 
written  to  her  majesty :  but,  since  weighing  with 
myself,  that  her  majesty  gave  no  ear  to  the  motion 
made  by  yourself,  that  I  might  answer  by  mine 
own  attendance,  I  began  to  doubt  the  second  de- 
gree, whether  it  might  not  be  taken  for  presump- 
tion in  me  to  write  to  her  majesty ;  and  so  resolved, 
that  it  was  best  for  me  to  follow  her  majesty's 
own  way  in  committing  it  to  your  report. 

It  may  please  your  honour  to  deliver  to  her  ma- 
jesty, first,  that  it  is  an  exceeding  grief  to  me, 
that  any  not  motion  (for  it  was  not  a  motion)  but 
mention,  that  should  come  from  me,  should  offend 
her  majesty,  whom  for  these  one-and-twenty  years 
(for  so  long  it  is,  that  I  kissed  her  majesty's  hands 
upon  my  journey  into  France)  I  have  used  the 
best  of  my  wits  to  please. 

Next,  mine  answer  standing  upon  two  points, 
the  one,  that  this  mention  of  travel  to  my  lord  of 
Essex  was  no  present  motion,  suit,  or  request; 

*  Mr.  Antonjr  Baeon  had  written  to  Sir  Henry  KUIifrew  on 
the  14th  of  January,  1504-6,  to  dealre  the  loan  of  two  hundred 
pounds  for  tii  montha.    Vol.  iv.  fol.  4. 

f  AnxMiff  tlie  papen  of  Antony  Bacon,  Eeq.,  vol.  Iv. 
foLU. 
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bat  casting  the  wont  of  my  fortane  with  an  ho- 1 
nonrable  friend,  that  had  long  used  me  privately, 
I  told  his  lordship  of  this  purpose  of  mine  to  tra- 
▼el,  aceompanying  it  with  these  very  words,  that 
ikpon  her  majesty's  rejecting  me  with  such  cir- 
comstanoe,  though  my  heart  might  be  good,  yet 
mine  eyes  would  be  sore,  that  I  should  take  no 
pleasure  to  look  upon  my  friends ;  for  that  I  was 
not  an  impudent  man,  that  could  foce  out  a  dis> 
grace ;  aiid  that  I  hoped  her  majesty  would  not  be 
offended,  that,  not  able  to  endure  the  sun,  I  fled 
into  the  shade.  The  other,  that  it  was  more  than 
this ;  for  I  did  expressly  and  particularly,  (for  so 
much  wit  God  then  lent  me,)  by  way  of  caveat, 
restrain  my  lord's  good  affection,  that  he  should 
in  no  wise  utter  or  mention  this  matter  till  her 
majesty  had  made  a  solicitor ;  wherewith  (now 
since  my  looking  upon  your  letter)  I  did  in  a  du- 
tiful manner  challenge  my  lord,  who  very  honour- 
ably acknowledged  it,  seeing  he  did  it  for  the 
bpst ;  and  therefore  I  leave  his  lordship  to  answer 
for  himself.  All  this  my  Lord  of  Essex  can  testify 
to  be  true :  and  I  report  me  to  yourself,  whether 
at  the  first,  when  I  desired  deliberation  to  answer, 
yet  nevertheless  said,  I  would  to  you  privately 
declare  what  had  passed,  I  said  not  in  effect  so 
much.  The  conclusion  shall  be,  that  wheresoever 
God  and  her  majesty  shall  appoint  me  to  live,  I 
shall  truly  pray  for  her  majesty's  preservation  and 
felicity.  And  so  I  humbly  commend  me  to  you. 
Your  poor  kinsman  to  do  you  service, 
Fr.  Bacon. 
Bndoraed,  January,  1501. 


TO  SIR  THOMAS  BGEBTON,  LORD  KEEPER  OF  THE 
GREAT  SEAL.* 

Mat  IT  ruBASE  your  huk ourabli  good  Lordship, 
Of  your  lordship's  honourable  disposition,  both 
generally  and  to  me,  I  have  that  belief,  as  what  I 
think,  I  am  not  afraid  to  speak ;  and  what  I  would 
speak,  I  am  not  afraid  to  write.  And  therefore  I 
have  thought  to  commit  to  letter  some  matter, 
whereunto  [which]  I  have  been  [conceived]  led 
[into  the  same]  by  two  motives :  the  one,  the 
consideration  of  my  own  estate ;  the  other,  the 
appetite  which  I  have  to  give  your  lordship  some 
evidence  of  the  thoughtful  and  voluntary  desire, 
which  is  in  me,  to  merit  well  of  your  most  ho- 
nourable lordship :  which  desire  in  me  hath  been 
brsd  chiefly  by  the  consent  I  have  to  your  great 
virtue  come  in  good  time  to  do  this  state  pleasure ; 
and  next  by  your  loving  courses  held  towards  me, 
especially  in  your  nomination  and  enablement  of 
roe  long  since  to  the  solicitor's  place,  as  your 

*  From  the  original  draufbt  In  tlie  library  of  Qneaa't  Ool- 
kff«,  Oxford,  Arch.  D.  %  the  copy  of  whicli  wat  communi- 
cated to  me  by  Tboroai  Tyrwhltt,  Eeq., clerk  of  the  honoura- 
ble HottM  of  Commona.  Sir  William  Dttfdale,  In  hia  Baronage 
of  England,  vol.  11.  p.  438,  bai  giren  two  abort  paeeages  of 
thia  let*er.  tranacrihed  by  Uim  from  the  onpublished  original. 


lordship  best  knows.  Which  your  two  honours- 
ble  friendships  I  esteem  so  much  [in  so  great 
sort]  as  your  countenance  and  favour  in  my  prac- 
tice, which  are  somewhat  to  my  poverty ;  yet  I 
count  them  not  the  best  [greatest]  part  of  the 
obligation  wherein  I  stand  bound  to  you. 

And  now,  my  lord,  I  pray  you  right  humbly, 
that  you  will  vouchsafe  your  honourable  license 
and  patience,  that  I  may  express  to  you,  what  in  a 
doubtful  liberty  I  have  thought  fit,  partly  by  way  of 
praying  your  help,  and  partly  by  way  of  offering 
my  good  will ;  partly  again  by  way  of  preoccu- 
pating  your  conceit,  lest  you  may  in  some  things 
mistake. 

My  estate,  to  confess  a  truth  to  your  lordship, 
is  weak  and  indebted,  and  needeth  comfort;  for 
both  my  father,  though  I  think  I  had  greatest  part 
in  his  love  to  all  his  children,  yet  in  his  wisdom 
served  me  in  as  a  last  comer ;  and  myself,  in  mine 
own  industry,  have  rather  referred  and  aspired  to 
virtue  than  to  gain :  whereof,  I  am  not  yet  wise 
enough  to  repent  me.  But  the  while,  whereas, 
Solomon  speaketh  that  <*  want  cometh  first  like 
a  wayfaring  man,"  and  after  like  **  an  armed  u  an," 
I  must  acknowledge  to  your  lordship  mystlf  to 
[be]  in  primo  gradu ;  for  it  stealeth  upon  me. 
But,  for  the  second,  that  it  should  not  be  afile  to 
be  resisted,  I  hope  in  God  I  am  not  in  that  case; 
for  the  preventing  whereof,  as  I  do  depend  upon 
God's  providence  all  in  all,  so  in  the  same  his 
providence  I  see  opened  unto  me  three  not  unlikely 
expectations  of  help :  the  one  my  practice,  the 
other  some  proceeding  in  the  queen's  service,  the 
third  [the]  place  I  have  in  reversion ;  which,  as 
it  Rtandeth  now  unto  me,  is  but  like  another  man's 
ground  reaching  upon  my  house,  which  may  mend 
my  prospect,  but  it  doth  not  fill  my  barn. 

For  my  practice,  it  presupposeth  my  health, 
which,  if  I  should  judge  of  as  a  man  that  judgeth 
of  a  fair  morrow  by  a  fair  evening,  I  might  have 
reason  to  value  well.  But,  myself  having  this 
error  of  mind,  that  I  am  apter  to  conclude  in  every 
thing  of  change  from  the  present  tense  than  of  a 
continuance,  do  make  no  such  appointment.  Be- 
sides, I  am  not  so  far  deceived  in  myself  but  that 
I  know  very  well,  and  I  think  your  lordship  is 
major  eorde,  and  in  your  wisdom  you  note  it  more 
deeply  than  I  can  in  myself,  that  in  practising  the 
law,  I  play  not  all  my  best  game,  which  maketh 
me  accept  it  with  a  mm  guod  potiw,  as  the  best 
of  my  fortune,  and  a  thing  agreeable  to  better 
gifts  than  mine,  but  not  to  mine. 

For  my  placing,  your  lordship  best  knows,  that 
when  I  was  much  dejected  with  her  majesty's 
strange  dealing  towards  me,  it  pleased  you,  of 
your  singular  favour,  so  far  to  comfort  and 
encourage  me,  as  to  hold  me  worthy  to  be  excited 
to  think  of  succeeding  your  lordship  in  your 
second  place  ;*  signifying  in  your  plainness,  tliat 

*  The  maftenhipof  the  rode ;  which  oflee  the  lord  keep^ 
held  tUI  the  Lord  Bruce  waa  advanced  to  It,  May  18,  IMS 
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no  man  should  better  content  yourself:  which 
your  exceeding  favour  you  have  not  since  varied 
from,  both  in  pleading  the  like  sigrnification  into 
the  hands  of  some  of  my  best  friends,  and  also  in 
an  honourable  and  answerable  nomination  and 
commendation  of  me  to  her  majesty.  Wherein 
I  hope  your  lordship,  if  it  please  yon  to  call  to 
mind,  did  find  me  neither  overweening  in  presum- 
ing too  much  upon  it,  nor  much  deceived  in  my 
opinion  of  the  event  for  the  continuing  it  still  in 
yourself,  nor  sleepy  in  doing  some  good  offices  to 
the  same  purpose. 

Now  upon  this  matter  I  am  to  make  your  lord- 
ship three  humble  requests,  which  had  need  be 
very  reasonable,  coming  so  many  together.  First, 
that  your  lordship  will  hold  and  make  good  your 
wishes  towards  me  in  your  own  time,  for  no 
other  I  mean  it,  and  in  thankfulness  thereof,  I 
will  present  your  lordship  with  the  fairest  flower 
of  my  estate,  though  it  yet  bear  no  fruit,  and  that 
is  the  poor  reversion,  which  of  her  majesty's  gift 
I  hold ;  in  the  which  I  shall  be  no  less  willing 
Mr.  John  Egerton,*  if  it  seem  good  to  you,  should 
succeed  me  in  that,  than  I  would  be  willing  to 
succeed  your  lordship  in  the  other  place. 

My  next  humble  request  is,  that  your  lordship 
would  believe  a  protestation,  which  is,  that  if 
there  be  now  against  the  next  term,  or  hereafter, 
for  a  little  bought  knowledge  of  the  court  teacheth 
me  to  foresee  these  things,  any  heaving  or  palting 
at  that  place  upon  my  honesty  and  troth,  my 
spirit  is  not  in,  nor  with  it;  I  for  my  part,  being 
resolutely  resolved  not  to  proceed  one  pace  or 
degree  in  this  matter  but  with  your  lordship's 
foreknowledge  and  approbation.  The  truth  of 
which  protestation  will  best  appear,  if  by  any 
accident,  which  I  look  not  for,  I  shall  receive  any 
further  strength.  For,  as  I  now  am,  your  lord- 
ship may  impute  it  only  to  policy  alone  in  me, 
that  being  without  present  hope  myself,  I  would 
be  content  the  matter  sleep. 

My  third  humble  petition  to  your  lordship  is, 
that  you  would  believe  an  intelligence,  and  not 
take  it  for  a  fiction  in  court;  of  which  manner  I 
like  Cicero's  speech  well,  who,  writing  to  Appius 
Claudius,  saith  ;  Sin  autem  qua  iibi  ipn  in  men- 
Urn  veniani^  ea  alii$  tribuere  aoksj  indud*  gentu 
sermonis  in  amititiam  nUnime  Uberale,  But  I  do 
assure  your  lordship,  it  is  both  true  and  fresh,  and 
from  a  person  of  that  sort,  as  having  some  glimpse 
cf  it  before,  I  now  rest  fully  confirmed  in  it;  and 
it  is  tbis^  that  there  should  be  a  plot  laid  of  some 
strength  between  Mr.  Attorney-General,!  and  Mr. 

•  rvcond  ton  of  the  lord  k6«per,wlioM  eldeit  ton,  SirTboiBM, 
ftnlsated  at  Cadiz  upoD  the  Uking  it  in  1506  bjr  the  Earl  of 
Yakex,  dM  in  Ireland,  whither  he  attended  that  earl  Id  lft99, 
ae  Mr.  John  Egerton  liliewiae  did,  and  wat  knighted  by  his 
lordsbif),  and  at  the  coronation  of  King  Jamesi  waa  made 
xnight  of  the  bath.  He  ancceeded  hia  fkther  in  the  titles  of 
Varon  of  Ell^emere  and  Viscount  Brackley,  and,  on  the  17th 
of  May.  wa\  created  Earl  of  Bridgewater. 
I  Coke 


Attorney  of  the  Wards,*  for  the  one's  remove  to 
the  rolls,  and  the  other  to  be  drawn  to  his  place* 
Which,  to  be  plain  with  your  lordship,  I  do 
apprehend  much.  For,  first,  I  ki^ow  Mr.  Attorney* 
General,  whatsoever  he  pretendeth  or  protesieth 
to  your  lordship,  or  any  other,  doth  seek  it;  and 
I  perceive  well  by  his  dealing  towards  his  best 
friends,  to  whom  he  oweth  most,  how  perfectly 
he  hath  conned  the  adage  of  proarimus  egomet 
mihi  i  and  then  I  see  no  man  ripened  for  the  place 
of  the  rolls  in  competition  with  Mr.  Attorney- 
General.  And  lastly,  Mr.  Attorney  of  the  Wards 
being  noted  for  a  pregnant  and  stirring  man,  the 
objection  of  any  hurt  her  majesty's  business  may 
receive  in  her  causes  by  the  drawing  up  of  Mr. 
Attorney-General  will  wax  cold.  And  yet,  nevei^ 
theless,  if  it  may  please  your  lordship  to  pardon 
me  so  to  say,  of  the  second  of  those  placings  I 
think  with  some  scorn;  only  I  commend  the 
knowledge  hereof  to  your  lordship's  wisdom,  as 
a  matter  not  to  be  neglected. 

And  now,  lastly,  my  honourable  good  lord,  for 
my  third  poor  help,  I  account  [it]  will  do  me 
small  good,  except  there  be  a  heave;  and  that  is 
this  place  of  the  Star  Chamber.  I  do  confess 
ingenuously  to  your  lordship,  out  of  my  love  to 
the  public,  besides  my  particular,  that  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  rules  without  examples  will  do  little 
good,  at  least  not  to  coutinue;  but  that  there  is 
such  a  concordance  between  the  time  to  come  and 
the  time  passed,  as  there  will  be  no  reforming  the 
one  without  informing  of  the  other.  And  I  will 
not,  as  the  proverb  is,  spit  against  the  wind,  but 
yield  so  far  to  a  general  opinion,  as  there  was 
never  a  more  ♦  •  or  particular  example.  But  I 
submit  it  wholly  to  your  honourable  grave  con- 
sideration ;  only  I  humbly  pray  yon  to  conceive 
that  it  is  not  any  money  that  I  have  borrowed  of 
Mr.  Mills,  nor  any  gratification  I  receive  for  my 
aid,  that  makes  me  show  myself  any  ways  in  it, 
but  simply  a  desire  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the 
office,  as  far  as  is  meet  and  iocormpt;  and 
secondly  his  importunity,  who,  nevertheless,  as 
far  as  I  see,  taketh  a  course  to  bring  this  matter 
in  question  to  his  farther  disadvantage,  and  to  be 
principal  in  his  own  harm.  But  if  it  be  true  that 
I  have  heard  of  more  than  one  or  two,  &at  besides 
this  forerunning  in  taking  of  fees,  there  are  other 
deep  corruptions,  which  in  an  ordinary  course  are 
intended  to  be  proved  against  him ;  surely,  for 
my  part,  I  am  not  superstitious,  as  I  will  not  take 
any  shadow  of  it,  nor  labour  to  stop  it,  since  it 
is  a  thing  medicinable  for  the  office  of  the  realm. 
And  then,  if  the  place  by  such  an  occasion  or 
otherwise  should  come  in  possession,  the  better 
to  testify  my  affection  to  your  lordship,  I  shall  be 
glad,  as  I  offered  it  to  your  lordship  by  way  of 
[surrender],  so  in  this  case  to  offer  it  by  way  of 

•  Probably  8ir  Thomas  Heekett,  who  died  Idth  of  October, 
1805,  and  has  a  monument  erected  to  his  memory  in  West- 
minister Abbey. 
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Jgtol-ptlMiey,  in  utsie  of  t  leTersion,  which,  as 
il  It  BOW,  there  wanteth  no  good  will  in  me  to 
offiBT,  but  that  both,  in  that  condition  it  it  not 
wordi  the  ofiering;  and,  besides,  I  know  not 
wh^her  my  necessity  may  ei^oice  me  to  sell  it 
away;  which,  if  it  were  locked  in  by  any  rever- 
sion or  joint-patency,  I  were  disabled  to  do  for  my 
lelief* 

Thns  yoor  Imdship  may  perceiye  how  assured 
a  peisoasion  I  have  of  your  lore  towards  me,  and 
oare  of  me;  which  hath  made  me  so  freely  to 
oommonicaie  of  my  poor  state  with  your  lordship, 
as  I  could  have  done  to  my  honourable  father,  if 
he  had  lived :  which  I  most  humbly  pray  your 
loidship  may  be  private  to  yourself,  to  whom  I 
eommit  it  to  be  used  to  such  purpose  as,  in  your 
wisdom  and  honourable  love  and  favour,  should 
seem  good.  And  so,  humbly  craving  your  par- 
don, 1  commend  your  lordship  to  the  divine  pre- 
servation. 

At  your  lordship's  honourable 

commandment  humbly  and  particularly. 


MR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  EARL  OP  ESSEX,* 
ON  HIS  LORDSHIP'S  GOING  ON  THE  EXPEDITION 
AGAINST  CADIZ. 

Mt  sihoular  good  Lord, 

I  have  no  other  argument  to  write  on  to  your 
good  lordship,  but  upon  demonstration  of  my 
deepest  and  most  bounden  duty,  in  fulness  where- 
of I  mourn  for  your  lordship's  absence,  though  I 
mitigate  it  as  much  as  I  can  with  the  hope  of 
your  happy  success,  the  greatest  part  whereof,  be 
it  never  so  great,  will  be  the  safety  of  your  most 
honourable  person;  for  the  which  in  the  first 
place,  and  then  for  the  prosperity  of  your  enter- 
prise, I  frequently  pray.  And  as  in  so  great  dis- 
comfort it  hath  pleased  God  someways  to  regard 
my  desolatenesfl,  by  raising  me  so  great  and  so 
worthy  a  friend  in  your  absence,  as  the  new 
placed  lord  keeper,f  in  whose  placing  as  it  hath 
pleased  God  to  establish  mightily  one  of  the  chief 
pillars  of  this  estate,  that  is,  the  justice  of  the 
land,  which  began  to  shake  and  sink,  and  for  that 
purpose  no  doubt  gave  her  majesty  strength  of 
heart  of  herself  to  do  that  in  six  days,  which  the 
deepest  judgment  thought  would  be  Uie  work  of 
many  months ;  so,  for  my  particular,  I  do  find  in 
an  extraordinary  manner,  that  his  lordship  doth 
succeed  my  father  almost  in  bis  fatherly  care  of 
me,  and  love  towards  me,  as  much  as  he  pro- 
fesseth  to  follow  him  in  his  honourable  and 
sound  courses  of  justice  and  estate ;  of  which  so 
special  favour,  the  open  and  apparent  reason  I 
can  ascribe  to  nothing  more  than  the  impression, 
which,  upon  many  conferences  of  long  time  used 

*  Among  the  papera  of  Antony  Bacon,  Esq.,  vol.  xl.foLSQ^ 
la  tbe  Lnnbetb  Libnry. 
t  Bftrton. 
Vol.  III..-87 


between  his  lordship  and  me,  he  may  have  re- 
ceived both  of  yoor  lordship's  high  love  and  good 
opinion  towards  his  lordship,  verified  in  many 
and  singular  offices,  whereof  now  the  realm, 
rather  than  himself,  is  like  to  reap  the  fruit;  and 
also  of  your  singular  affection  towards  me,  as  a 
man  chosen  by  you  to  set  forth  the  excellency  of 
your  nature  and  mind,  though  with  some  error  of 
your  judgrment.  Hereof  if  it  may  please  your 
lordship  to  take  knowledge  to  my  lord,  according 
to  the  style  of  your  wonted  kindness,  your  lord- 
ship shall  do  me  great  contentment.  My  lord 
told  me  he  had  written  to  your  lordship,  and 
wished  with  great  affection  he  had  been  so  lucky 
as  to  have  had  two  hours'  talk  with  you  upon 
those  occasions,  which  have  since  fallen  out.  So, 
wishing  that  God  may  conduct  you  by  the  hand 
pace  by  pace,  I  commend  you  and  your  actions  to 
his  divine  providence. 

Your  lordship's  ever  deepliest  bounden, 
Fr.  Bacon. 

IU7  10»  1590. 


THE  EARL  OP  ESSEX  TO  MR.  FRANCIS  BACON.* 

Sir, — ^I  have  thought  the  contemplation  of  the 
art  military  harder  than  the  execution.  But  now 
I  see  where  the  number  is  great,  compounded  of 
sea  and  land  forces,  the  most  tyronei,  and  almost 
all  voluntaries,  the  officers  equal  almost  in  age, 
quality,  and  standing  in  the  wars,  it  is  hard  for 
any  man  to  approve  himself  a  good  commander. 
So  great  is  my  zeal  to  omit  nothing,  and  so  short 
my  sufficiency  to  perform  all,  as,  besides  my 
charge,  myself  doth  afflict  myself.  For  I  cannot 
follow  the  precedents  of  our  dissolute  armies,  and 
my  helpers  are  a  little  amazed  with  me,  when 
they  are  come  from  governing  a  little  troop  to  a. 
great ;  and  from  —  to  all  the  great  spirits 
of  our  state.  And  sometimes  I  am  as  much 
troubled  with  them,  as  with  all  the  troops.  But 
though  these  be  warrants  for  my  seldom  writing, 
yet  they  shall  be  no  excuse  for  my  fainting  indue* 
try.  I  have  written  to  my  lord  keeper  and  some 
other  friends  to  have  care  of  you  in  my  absence.. 
And  so,  commending  you  to  God's  happy  and 
heavenly  protection,  I  rest 

Your  true  friend,. 

Essix. 

PI/moQth,  thia  Htb  of  lUy,  150L 


MR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  HIS  BROTHER  ANTONT.f 

Good  Brother, — ^Yesternight  Sir  John  For- 
tescu^  told  me  he  had  not  many  hours  before 
imparted  to  the  queen  your  advertisements,  anti 


•  Among  tiM  papera  of  Antony  Bacon,  ] 
m  In  tbe  Umbeth  Library, 
t  Ibid.  fol.  90. 

%  Clinneallor  of  tho  Eiebequar. 
sS 
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the  ^xette  likewise;  which  the  qaeen  caused 
Mr.  John  Stanhope*  to  read  all  oyer  unto  her; 
and  her  majesty  conceiyeth  they  be  not  yulgrar. 
The  adyertisements  her  majesty  made  estimation 
of  as  concorring  with  other  adyertisements,  and 
alike  conearring  also  with  her  opinion  of  the 
affairs.  So  he  willed  me  to  rDtorn  you  the  queen*s 
thanks.  Other  particular  of  any  speech  from  her 
majesty  of  yourself  he  did  not  relate  to  me.  For 
my  Lord  of  Essez*s  and  your  letters,  he  said,  he 
was  ready  and  desirous  to  do  his  best.  But  I 
seemed  to  make  it  but  a  loye-wish,  and  passed 
presently  from  it,  the  rather,  because  it  was  late 
in  the  night,  and  I  mean  to  deal  with  him  at  some 
better  leisure  after  another  manner,  as  you  shall 
hereafter  understand  from  me.  I  do  find  in  the 
speech  of  some  ladies  and  the  yery  face  of  the 
court  some  addition  of  reputation,  as  methinks  to 
us  both ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  God  hath  an  opera- 
tion in  it,  that  will  not  suffer  good  endeayours  to 
perish. 

The  queen  saluted  me  to-day  as  she  went  to 
chapel.  I  had  long  speech  with  Sir  Robert  Cecil 
this  morning,  who  seemed  apt  to  discourse  with 
me ;  yet  of  yourself,  ne  verbum  quidem,  not  so 
much  as  a  quomodo  valet  ? 

This  I  write  to  yon  in  haste,  aUud  ex  oKot  I 
pray  set  in  a  course  of  acquainting  my  lord  keeper 
what  passeth,  at  first  by  mo,  and  after  from  your- 
self.   I  am  more  and  more  bound  to  him. 

Thus,  wishing  you  good  health,  I  recommend 
you  to  6od*s  happy  presenration. 

Your  entire  loying  brother, 
Fr.  Bacoit. 

From  the  eoort,  tbit  90ch  of  lUy,  pMO.] 


THE  SUBSTANCE  OF  A  LETTER  If  NOW  WISH 
TOUR  LOBDSHIPt  SHOULD  WRITE  TO  HER  MA- 
JR8TY. 

That  you  desire  her  majesty  to  belieye  m2,  qtiod 
re$  ipfa  loquitur,  that  it  is  not  conscience  to  your- 
self of  any  adyantage  her  majesty  hath  towards 
you,  otherwise  than  the  general  and  infinite  ad- 
yantage of  a  queen  and  a  mistress ;  nor  any  drift 
or  deyice  to  win  her  majesty  to  any  point  or  parti- 
cular, that  moyeth  you  to  send  her  these  lines  of 
your  own  mind  :  but  first,  and  principally,  grati- 
tude ;  next  a  natural  desire  of,  you  will  not  say, 
the  tedious  remembrance,  for  you  can  hold  nothing 
tedious  that  hath  been  deriyed  from  her  majesty, 
out  the  troubled  and  pensiye  remembrance  of  that 
which  is  past,  of  enjoying  better  times  with  her 
majesty,  such  as  others  haye  had,  and  that  you 
haye  wanted.  You  cannot  impute  the  difference 
to  the  continuance  of  time,  which  addeth  nothing 

*  Made  treuarer  of  the  chamber  In  Juljr,  IMS ;  and,  In 
May,  160S,  created  Lord  Stanhope  of  Harrington,  In  North- 
ampConehlre. 

\  Francli  Bacon.  |  Robert,  Earl  of  Bftez. 


to  her  majesty  but  increase  of  yirtne,  bat  rather  to 
your  own  misfortune  or  errors.  Wherein,  neyer- 
theless,  if  it  were  only  question  of  your  own  en- 
durances, though  any  strength  neyer  so  good  may 
be  oppressed,  yet  you  think  you  should  haye  suf> 
focated  them,  as  you  had  often  done,  to  the  im- 
pairing  of  your  health,  and  weighing  down  of 
your  mind.  But  that  which,  indeed,  toucheth  the 
quick  is,  that  whereas  you  accounted  it  the  choice 
fruit  of  yourself  to  be  a  contentment  and  entertain- 
ment to  her  majesty^s  mind,  you  found  many 
times  to  the  contrary,  that  you  were  rather  a  dis- 
quiet to  her,  and  a  distaste. 

Again,  whereas,  in  the  course  of  her  seryice, 
though  you  confess  the  weakness  of  your  own  judg^ 
ment,  yet  true  zeal,  not  misled  with  any  merce- 
nary nor  glorious  respect,  made  you  light  sometimes 
upon  the  best  and  soundest  counsels ;  you  had 
reason  to  fear,  that  the  distaste  particular  against 
yourself  made  her  majesty  farther  off  from  accept 
ing  any  of  them  from  such  a  hand.  So  as  you 
seemed,  to  your  deep  discomfort,  to  trouble  her 
majesty's  mind,  and  to  foil  her  business ;  incon- 
yeniences,  which,  if  you  be  minded  as  you  ought, 
thankfulness  should  teach  you  to  redeem,  with 
stepping  down,  nay,  throwing  yourself  down, 
from  your  own  fortune.  In  which  intricate  case, 
finding  no  end  of  this  former  course,  and,  there- 
fore, desirous  to  find  the  beginning  of  a  new,  you 
haye  not  whither  to  resort,  but  unto  the  oracle  of 
her  majesty's  direction.  For  though  the  true  in- 
troduction  ad  tempora  meUorOj  be  by  an  amnestia 
of  that  which  is  past,  except  it  be  in  the  sense, 
that  the  yerse  speaketh,  Olim  hwe  meminiuejwta^ 
bitf  when  tempests  past  are  remembered  in  the 
calm ;  and  that  you  do  not  doubt  of  her  majesty's 
goodness  in  pardoning  and  obliterating  any  of 
your  errors  and  mistakings  heretofore ;  refireshing 
the  memory  and  contemplations  of  your  poor 
seryices,  or  any  thing  that  hath  been  grateful  to 
her  majesty  from  you;  yea,  and  somewhat  of 
your  sufferings,  so,  though  that  be,  yet  you  may 
be  to  seek  for  the  time  to  come.  For  as  you  haye 
determined  your  hope  in  a  good  hour  not  willingly 
to  offend  her  majesty,  either  in  matter  of  court  or 
state,  but  to  depend  absolutely  upon  her  will  and 
pleasure,  so  you  do  more  doubt  and  mistrust  your 
wit  and  insight  in  finding  her  majesty's  mind, 
than  your  conformities  and  submission  in  obeying 
it ;  the  rather  because  you  cannot  but  nourish  a 
doubt  in  your  breast,  that  her  majesty,  as  princes' 
hearts  are  inscrutable,  hath  many  times  towards 
you  a&ud  in  oret  et  aUud  in  corde.  So  that  you, 
that  take  her  iecundum  Hteram^  go  many  times 
farther  out  of  your  way. 

Therefore,  your  most  humble  suit  to  her  ma- 
jesty is,  that  she  will  youchsafe  you  that  ap- 
proach to  her  heart  and  bosom,  et  ad  serinium 
pectoris,  plainly,  for  as  much  as  concerneth  your- 
self, to  open  and  expound  her  mind  towards  you, 
suffering  you  to  see  clear  what  may  haye  bred 
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muf  dislike  in  her  majeetj ;  and  in  whmt  points 
sIm  woold  liaye  yon  reform  yourself;  and  how 
she  would  be  senred  by  yon.  Which  done,  you 
do  assure  her  mijesty,  she  shall  be  both  at  the 
beginning  and  the  ending  of  all  that  yon  do,  of 
that  regard,  as  you  may  presume  to  impart  to  her 
majesty. 

And  so  that,  hoping  that  this  may  be  an  occa- 
sion of  some  farther  serenity  from  her  majesty 
lowaids  yon,  you  refer  the  rest  to  your  actions, 
vhiefa  may  yerify  what  you  haye  written ;  as  that 
joa  haye  yrritten  may  interpret  your  actions,  and 
tue  course  you  shall  hereafWr  take. 

Badoraed  bjr  Mr.  Franela  Baeon^ 
Ji  ktUr  framed  far  my  Lord  cf  Bimx  U  the  queen. 


TO  Sn  JOHN  DAVIS,  HIS  MAJESTY'S  ATTORNET. 
GENERAL  IN  IRELAND.* 

Ma.  AxToairiT, — ^I  thank  yon  for  your  letter, 
and  the  discourse  you  sent  of  this  new  accident, 
as  things  then  appeared.  I  see  manifestly  the 
beginning  of  better  or  worse  ;  but  methinketh  it 
is  fiist  a  tender  of  the  better,  and  worse  followeth 
but  upon  refusal  or  default.  I  would  haye  been 
glad  to  see  yon  here;  but  I  hope  occasion  re- 
serreth  our  meeting  for  a  yacation,  when  we 
may  haye  mone  fruit  of  conference.  To  requite 
your  proclamation*  which,  in  my  judgment,  is 
wisely  and  seriously  penned,  I  send  you  another 
with  tts,  which  happened  to  be  in  my  hands  when 
yours  came.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  often  from 
you,  and  to  be  adyertised  how  things  pass,  where- 
by to  baye  some  occasion  to  think  some  good 
thoughts ;  though  I  can  do  little.  At  the  least  it 
will  be  a  continuance  in  exercise  of  our  friendship, 
which  on  my  part  remaineth  increased  by  that  I 
hear  of  your  sendee,  and  the  good  respects  I  find 
towards  mjweXL  And  so,  in  Tormour*s  haste,  I 
eentiniie 

Your  yery  loying  friend. 
Fa.  Bacon. 

nroM  Graj's  Inn,  tbli  SSd  of  October,  1007. 


TO  THE  REVEREND  UNIVERSITT  OF  OXFORD.f 

AMONfiST  the  gratulations  I  haye  receiyed,  none 
are  more  welcome  and  agreeable  to  me  than  your 
letters,  wherein,  the  less  I  acknowledge  of  those 
attributes  you  give  me,  the  more  I  must  acknow- 
ledge of  your  affection,  which  bindeth  me  no  less 
to  yon,  that  are  professors  of  learning,  than  my 

*  Prom  die  MS.  eollectlone  of  Robert  Stepbens,  Eeq.,  de- 


tFhMBtlie  eollectloiMof  the  late  Robert  Stepbens,  Eeq^ 
BlMoriofrapber  Royal,  aad  Joba  Locker,  Eeq.,  aow  in  poa* 
•enloB  <*f  tba  editor. 


own  dedication  doth  to  learning  itself.  And 
therefore,  you  haye  no  need  to  doubt,  but  I  will 
emulate,  as  much  as  in  me  is,  towards  you  the 
merits  of  him  that  is  gone,  by  how  much  the  more 
I  take  myself  to  have  more  propriety  in  the  prin- 
cipal motiye  thereof.  And,  for  the  equality  you 
write  of,  I  shall,  by  the  grace  of  God,  as  fieur  as  may 
concern  me,  hold  the  balance  as  equally  between 
the  two  uniyersittes,  as  I  shall  hold  the  balance 
of  other  justice  between  party  and  party.  And 
yet  in  boUi  cases  I  must  meet  with  some  inclina- 
tions of  affection,  which,  neyertheless,  shall  not 
carry  me  aside.  And  so  I  commend  you  to  God's 
goodness. 

Your  most  loving  and  assured  friend, 

Fr.  Baook. 

Gorbanbory,  AprO  It,  1617. 


LORD  KEEPER  BACON  TO  MR.  MAXEY,  FELLOW 
OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE.* 

AiTKR  my  hearty  commendations,  I  having 
heard  of  you,  as  a  man  well  deserving,  and  of 
able  gifU  to  become  profitable  in  the  church,  and 
there  being  iallen  within  my  gift  the  rectory  of 
Frome  St.  Quintin,  with  the  chapel  of  Evershot, 
in  Dorsetshire,  which  seems  to  be  a  thing  of  good 
value,  eighteen  pounds  in  the  king's  books,  and 
in  a  good  country,  I  have  thought  good  to  make 
offer  of  it  to  you ;  the  rather  for  that  you  are  of 
Trinity  College,  whereof  myself  was  some  time : 
and  my  purpose  is  to  make  choice  of  men  rather 
by  care  and  inquiry,  than  by  their  own  suits  and 
commendatory  letters.  So  I  bid  you  farewell. 
From  your  loving  friend, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  8. 
From  Dorset  Houie,  April  S3, 1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER  BACON.f 

Mv  Lord, — If  your  man  had  been  addressed 
only  to  me,  I  should  have  been  careful  to  have 
procured  him  a  more  speedy  despatch  :  but  now 
you  have  found  another  way  of  address,  I  am 
excused  ;  and  since  you  are  grown  weary  of  em- 
ploying me,  I  can  be  no  otherwise  in  being  em. 
ployed.  In  this  business  of  my  brother's,  that 
you  overtrouble  yourself  with,  I  understand  from 
London,  by  some  of  my  friends,  that  you  have 
carried  yourself  with  much  scorn  and  neglect  both 
toward  myself  and  friends;  which,  if  it  prove 
true,  I  blame  not  you,  bat  myself,  who  wss  evor 
Your  lordship's  assured  friend, 

G.  BocKUieHASi. 

[July,  1617.] 

*  From  tlie  collectlona  of  tba  lata  Robert  Btapheos,  Bi^. 
tibld. 
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TO  HBIfRT  OAtT,  I^RD  yiflCOUNT  FALKLAND  « 

Mt  yert  good  Lord, 

Yoar  lordship's  letter  was  the  best  letter  I  re- 
ceived this  good  while,  except  the  last  kind  letter 
from  my  lord  of  Buckingham,  which  this  confirm^ 
eth.  It  is  the  best  accident,  one  of  them,  amongst 
men,  when  they  hap  to  be  obliged  to  those  whom 
naturally  and  personally  they  lore,  as  I  ever  did 
your  lordship;  in  troth  not  many  between  my 
lord  marquis  and  yourself;  so  that  the  sparks  of 
my  affection  shall  ever  rest  quick,  under  the  ashes 
of  my  fortune,  to  do  you  service :  and  wishing  to 
your  fortune  and  family  all  good.  Your  lordship's 
roost  affectionate,  and  much  obliged,  ice, 

I  pray  your  lordship  to  present  my  hnmble  ser- 
vice and  thanks  to  my  lord  marquis,  to  whom, 
when  I  have  a  little  paused,  I  purpose  to  write ; 
as  likewise  to  his  majesty,  for  whose  health  and 
happiness,  as  his  true  beadsman,  I  most  frequently 

pray- 

EodorMd, 
March  11 — Copy  of  my  answer  to  Lord  Falkland, 


SECRETARY  OONWAT  TO  THE  LORD  VIBOOUNT 
ST.  ALBAN.f 

RioHT  Honourable, 

I  do  so  well  remember  the  motives,  why  I  pre- 
sented you  80  with  my  humble  service,  and  par- 
ticular application  of  it  to  your  particular  use,  as 
I  neither  forget  nor  repent  the  offer.  And  I  must 
confess  a  greater  quickening  could  not  have  been 
added  to  my  resolution  to  serve  you,  than  the  chal- 
lenge you  lay  to  my  duty,  to  follow,  in  his  ab- 
sence, the  affection  of  your  most  noble  and  hearty 
friend  the  marquis. 

I  lost  no  time  to  deliver  your  letter,  and  to  con- 
tribute the  most  advantageous  arguments  I  could. 
It  seems  your  motion  had  been  more  than  enough, 
if  a  former  engagement  to  Sir  William  Becher 
upon  the  marquis  his  score  had  not  opposed  it 

I  will  give  you  his  majesty's  answer,  which 
was,  That  he  oould  not  value  you  so  liule,  or  con- 
ceive you  would  have  humbled  your  desires  and 
your  worth  so  low.  That  it  had  been  a  great  deal 
of  ease  to  him  to  have  had  such  a  scantling  of  your 
mind,  to  which  he  could  never  have  laid  so  nne- 
oual  a  measure.  His  majesty  adding  further,  that 
since  your  intentions  moved  that  way,  he  would 
study  your  accommodation.  And  it  is  not  out  of 
hope,  but  that  he  may  give  some  other  content- 
ment to  Sir  William  Becher  in  doe  time,  to  ac- 
commodate your  lordship,  of  whom,  to  your 
comfort,  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you,  his  majesty 
dsnlared  a  good  opinion,  and  princely  care  and 
ruspect. 

I  will  not  fail  to  use  time  and  opportunity  to 

^  Appointed  Lord  Deputy  of  IreUnd,  September  8»  lOtt. 
r  Fmm  tbe  foUectioni  of  Robert  Stephens,  Eeq.,  decMied. 


your  advantage ;  and  if  yon  can  think  of  any  thing 
to  instruct  my  affection  and  industry,  your  lord- 
ship may  have  the  more  qniek  and  handsome  proof 
of  my  sure  and  real  intentions  to  serve  joq,  being 
indeed  your  lordship's  affectionate  serrant, 

Ed.  CmrwAT. 

Royiton,  March  f7, 1083. 


The  fint  foUuwing  ktUn^  wanting  boik  date  and 
etreunutaneeM  to  determine  eueh  daU$f  are  placed 
here  together, 

TO  THE  LORD  TREASURER.^ 

It  mat  PLEAsn  tour  honourablb  Lordship, 

I  account  myself  much  bound  to  your  lordship 
for  your  favour  shown  to  Mr.  Higgins  upon  my 
commendations  about  Pawlet's  wardship ;  the  ef- 
fect of  which  your  lordship's  favour,  though  it 
hath  been  intercepted  by  my  lord  deputy's  suit, 
yet  the  signification  remains :  and  I  must  in  all 
reason  consent  and  acknowledge,  that  your  lord- 
ship had  as  just  and  good  cause  to  satisfy  my  lord 
deputy's  reqoesti^as  I  did  think  it  unlikely,  that 
my  lord  would  have  been  smt<^  for  so  mean  a 
matter. 

So  this  being  to  none  other  end  but  to  give  your 
lordship  humble  thanks  for  your  intended  fiivonr, 
I  commend  your  lordship  to  Uie  preservation  of  the 
divine  majesty. 
From  Gray'e  Inn. 


TO  SIR  FRANCIS  VERE.f 

Sir  : — ^I  am  to  recommend  to  your  favour  one 
Mr.  John  Ashe,  as  to  serve  under  you,  as  agent 
of  your  company:  whose  desire  how  much  I  do 
affect,  you  may  perceive  if  it  be  but  in  this,  that 
myself  being  no  further  interested  in  you,  by  ac- 
quaintance or  deserving,  yet  have  intruded  myself 
into  this  commendation :  which,  if  it  shall  take 
place,  I  shall  by  so  much  the  more  find  cause  to 
take  it  kindly,  by  how  much  I  find  less  cause  in 
myself  to  take  upon  me  the  part  of  a  mover  or 
commender  towards  you,  whom,  nevertheless,  1 
will  not  so  far  estrange  myself  from,  but  that  in  a 
general  or  mutual  respect,  incident  to  persons  of 
our  qualities  and  service,  and  not  without  partiou- 
lar  inducements  of  friendship,  I  might,  without 
breaking  decorum,  offer  to  you  a  request  of  this 
nature,  the  rather  honouring  you  so  much  tor  your 
virtues,  I  would  gladly  take  occasion  to  be  be- 
holden to  you ;  yet  no  more  gladly  than  to  have 
occasion  to  do  you  any  good  office.  And  so,  this 
being  to  no  other  end,  I  commend  you  to  God's 
goodness. 

From  mj  chnmber  At  the 


*  From  tbe  oriflnal  drtught  In  the 
lefe,  Oxford.  Arch.  D.  t. 
tld.ib. 
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TO  m.  CAWFKIU>B.« 

Sim, — I  made  full  aoconnt  to  have  seen  yoa 
hem  thb  leading^,  bot  yoar  neither  oomtiigr  nor 
•ending  the  interrM  m  yon  nndertooki  I  may  per- 
ceiTef  of  n  wonder.  And  yon  know  super  mirari 
eapemnt  pkOotopkari.  The  redemption  of  both 
theae  conaisteth  in  the  Toaehaafing  of  your  oomingr 
up  now,  aa  aoon  aa  yon  eonTeniently  can ;  for  no.w 
ia  the  time  of  confeTenee  and  coanael.  Beaidea, 
if  the  eonrae  of  the  eourt  be  held  $uper  inierrogaL 
Judieis^  then  mnat  the.interr.  be  ready  ere  the 
eommiaaion  be  aealed;  and  if  the  eommiaaion 
proceed  not  forthwith,  then  will  it  be  caught  hold 
of  for  further  delay.  I  will  not,  by  way  of  ad* 
mittanee,  denre  you  to  send,  with  all  apeed,  the 
interr.,  becanae  I  preaume  much  of  your  coming, 
which  I  hold  neeeaaary ;  and,  accordingly,  pro 
mere  amieitim^  I  deaire  you  eameatly  to  hare  re- 
gard both  of  liie  matter  itaelf,  and  my  ao  conceiv- 
ing.   And  ao,  &c. 

Your  friend  partieulaily. 


TO  MR.  TOBIB. MATTHEW. 
GoOft  MlU  BfATTHKW, 

The  event  of  the  busineaa  whereof  you  write, 
ta,it  may  be,  for  the  beat;  for  aeeing  my  lord,  of 
himaelf,  beginneth  to  coma  about,  qusnum  aa. 
yetl  I  could  not  in  my  heart  suffer  my  Lord 
Digby  to  go  hence  without  my  thanks  and  ao- 
koowladgmenta.  I  send  my  letter  open,  which  I 
pray  aeal  and  deliver.  Particulara  I  would  not 
toQch.  Your  most  affectionate 

and  assured  friend, 

Fb.  St.  Albah.- 


TO  MT  LORD  M0NTJOTB4 
Mr  TBRT  GOOD  LORD, 

Finding,  by  my  last  going  to  my  lodge 
at  Twickenham,,  and  toaaing  over  my  papers, 
somewhat  that  I  thought  might  like  you,  I  had 
neither  leisure  to  perfect  them,  nor  the  patience 
to  expect  leisure ;  so  desirous  I  was  to  make  de- 
monstration of  my  honour  and  love  towards  you, 
and  to  increaae  your  good  love  towards  me.  And 
I  would  not  have  your  lordship  conceive,  though 
it  be  my  manner  and  rule  to  keep  state  in  con- 
templative matters,  eiquU  venerit  nomine  euo,  eum 
ree^neUe^  that  I  think  ao  well  of  the  collection  aa 
I  aeem  to  do :  and  yet  I  dare  not  take  too  much 
from  it,  because  I  have  chosen  to  dedicate  it  to 
you.  To  be  short,  it  is  the  honour  I  can  do  to 
you  at  this  time.  And  so  I  commend  met  to  your 
love  and  honourable  friendship. 

*  Fron  tlM  orlfinAl  draaglit  In  the  library  of  QaMn'i  Ool- 
toatiOslbfd.  Aiieli.D.t. 

t  QiMry  wiMtlMr  pereetv*. 

t  rMM  tlM  oriflaal  draachft  la  tlw  Ubrafjr  Of  (Uhmb's  Ool. 
lif«,Oslbc4.    AidLD.! 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR,  AKU    THE  LORD 
MANDEVUXE,  LORD  TREASURER  OF  ENGLAND." 

My  houovbablb  LoBDa, 

His  majesty  ia  pleaaed,  aceording  to  your  lord- 
sbipa*  certificate,  to  rely  upon  your  judgments, 
and  hath  made  choice  of  Sir  Robert  Lloyd,  knight, 
to  be  patentee  and  master  of  the  office  of  engross- 
ing the  transcripts  of  all  willa  and  inventoriea  in 
the  prerogative  courts,  during  hia  highness's  plea- 
sure, and  to  be  accountable  unto  hia  majesty  for 
such  profits  as  shall  arise  out  of  the  same  office. 
And  his  majesty's  £mher  pleasure  is,  that  your 
lordahip  forthwith  proportion  and  set  down,  aa 
well  a  reaaonable  rate  of  fees  for  the  subject  to 
pay  for  engroaaing  the  said  transcripts,  as  also 
such  fees  as  your  lordship  shall  conceive  fit  to  be 
allowed  to  the  said  patentee  for  the  charge  of 
clerks  and  ministers  for  execution  of  the  said 
office.  And  to  this  effect  his  majesty  hath  com- 
manded me  to  signify  his  pleasure  to  hia  solicitor- 
general,f  to  prepare  a  book  for  his  majesty's 
signature.  And  ao,  I  bid  your  lordahip  heartily 
well  to  fare,  and  remain 

Your  lordahips'  very  loving  friend, 

G.  BUCKIVOHAM 
RoyitOB,  Deeember  17,  IflM. 


TO  THE  REV.  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD.) 

AMOBoar  the  gmtnlationa  I  have  received,  none 
are  more  welcome  and  agreeable  to  me  than  your 
letlera,  wherein,  the  less  I  acknowledge  of  those 
attributea  you  give  me,  the  mors  I  must  acknow- 
ledge of  your  affection,  which  bindeth  me  no  leaa 
to  you,  that  are  profeaaora  of  learning,  than  mine 
own  dedication  doth  to  learning  itaelf.  And, 
therefore,  you  have  no  need  to  doubt,  but  I  will 
emulate  (aa  much  aa  in  me  is)  towarda  you  the 
merita  of  him  that  is  gone,  by  how  much  the 
more  I  take  myself  to  have  more  propriety  in  the 
principal  motive  thereof.  And,  for  the  equality 
you  write  of,  I  shall,  by  the  grace  of  God,  (as  far 
aa  may  concern  me,)  hold  the .  balance  as  equally 
between  the  two  univeraities,  aa  I  shall  hold  the 
balance  of  other  justice  between  party  and  party. 

And  yet,  in  both  caaea,  I  must  meet  with  some 
inclinations  of  affection,  which,  nevertheleaa, 
ahall  not  carry  me  aside.  And  so,  I  commend 
you  to  God's  goodness. 

Your  most  loving  and  assured  friend 

Fb«  Bacon. 

'.  AprU  It,  1617. 


•H»rt.M88.T6l.7«». 

t  Sir  ThoBM  09V«ittrv. 

t  TW»  and  tl*  liaUawfaf  iMUr^ff  ftomlM  e«ll(WtlwM  ef 
CiM  lata  Robert  Supbem,  Eaq^  btotortofraplwr  foj^,  aai 
John  Loektr^  En-x  dsctfUMi  aow  la  forniwlna  of  tfea 
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TO  THE  LOBD  KEBPBR  BAOON 

Mt  Lord«— If  your  man  had  been  addieesed 
only  to  me,  I  shoald  hare  been  earefiil  to  bare 
procared  bim  a  mora  speedy  deepateh ;  bat*  now 
you  bare  found  another  way  of  address,  I  am  ex- 
cused ;  and  since  you  are  grown  weary  of  employ- 
ing me,  I  can  be  no  otherwise  in  being  employed. 
In  this  business  of  my  brother's,  that  yon  oyer 
trouble  yourself  with,  I  understand  from  London, 
by  some  of  my  friends,  that  you  bare  carried 
yourself  with  much  scorn  and  neglect,  both 
towards  myself  and  friends;  which,  if  it  prore 
true,  I  blame  not  yon,  but  myself,  who  was  erer 
Your  lordship's  assured  friend, 

G.  BUCKIHOHAM. 

Jol7,16n. 


SIR   FRANCIS   BACON  TO  LORD   NORRIB,  IN  AN- 
8WBR  TO  HIM.* 

Mr  Lou>« — ^I  am  sorry  of  your  misfortune, 
and,  for  any  thing  that  is  within  mine  own  com- 
mand, your  lordship  may  expect  no  other  than  the 
respects  of  him  that  forgetteth  not  your  lordship 
is  to  him  a  near  ally,  and  an  ancient  acquaintance, 
client,  and  friend.  For  that  which  may  concern 
my  place,  which  goremeth  me,  and  not  I  it;  if 
any  thing  be  demanded  at  my  hands,  or  directed, 
or  that  I  am,  ex  offleioy  to  do  any  thing;  if,  I  say, 
it  come  to  any  of  these  three;  for,  as  yet,  I  am  a 
stranger  to  the  business ;  yet,  earing  my  duties, 
which  I  will  nerer  lire  to  riolate,  your  lordship 
shall  find,  that  I  will  obserre  those  degrees  and 
limitations  of  proceeding  which  belongeth  to  him 
that  knoweth  well  he  serreth  a  dement  and  mer- 
ciful roaster,  and  that,  in  his  own  naturs,  shall 
nrer  incline  to  the  more  benign  part;  and  that 
knoweth,  also,  what  belongeth  to  nobility,  and  to 
a  house  of  such  merit  and  reputation  as  the  Lord 
Norris  is  come  from.  Ajid  eren  so  I  remain 
Your  lordship's  rery  bring  friend. 
Sept.  so,  ISUl 


BIR  FRANCIB  BACON  TO  THE  KING.f 

It  MAr  PLXASB  TOUR  KXCELLSirr  Majesty, 

According  to  your  majesty's  reference  signified 
by  Sir  Roger  Wilbraham,  I  hare  considered  of 
the  petition  of  Sir  Gilbert  Houghton,  your  ma- 
jesty's servant,  for  a  license  of  sole  transportation 
of  tallow,  butter,  and  hides,  &C.,  out  of  your  realm 
of  Ireland,  and  hare  had  conference  with  the 
Lord  Chichester,  late  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  and 
likewise  with  Sir  John  Daries,  your  majesty's 
uttomey  there.    And  this  is  that  which  I  find. 

First,  That  hides  and  skins  may  not  be  med- 
dled withal,  being  a  staple  commodity  of  the 

*  rrom  tiM  collKlloM  of  tiM  late  Rotert  8tepkMe,Biq. 

♦  IbM 


kingdom,  wheretn   the  towna   aie  principally 
interested. 

That  for  tallow,  hotter,  beef^  not  onderstaiiding 
it  of  lire  cattle,  and  pipe-stares,  for  upon  these 
things  we  fell,  althoagh  they  were  not  all  con- 
tained in  the  petition,  bat  in  respect  hides  were 
more  worth  than  all  the  rest,  they  were  thought 
of  by  way  of  some  supply ;  these  commodities  are 
such  as  the  kingdom  may  well  spare,  and  in  that 
respect  fit  to  be  transported ;  wherein,  nererthe- 
less,  some  consideration  may  be  had  of  the  profit, 
that  shall  be  taken  upon  the  license*  Neither  do 
I  find,  that  the  fiirmen  of  the  customs  there,  of 
which  some  of  them  were  before  me,  did  much 
stand  upon  it,  but  seemed  rather  to  gire  way  to  iu 

I  find,  also,  that  at  this  time  all  these  commo- 
dities are  free  to  be  transported  by  proclamation, 
so  as  no  profit  can  be  made  of  it,  except  there  be 
firet  a  restraint;  which  restraint  I  think  fitter  to 
be  by  some  prohibition  in  the  letten  patents,  thsn 
by  any  new  proclamation;  and  the  said  letten 
patents  to  pass  rather  here  than  there,  as  it  was 
in  the  license  of  wines  granted  to  &e  Lady  Ara- 
bella; but  then  those  letten  patents,  to  be  enrolled 
in  the  Chancery  of  Ireland,  whereby  exemplifica- 
tions of  them  may  be  taken  to  be  sent  to  the 
ports. 

All  which,  nerertheless,  I  submit  to  your  mm- 
Jesty's  better  judgment 

Your  majesty's  most  hnmble 

bounden  subject  and  serrmnt, 

Fb^Bacnht. 

JQM  8»  161S. 


THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  AND  TWO  CHIBP  JUS- 
TICEB*  TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Our  riRT  good  Lord, 

It  may  please  his  majesty  to  call  to  mind,  that 
when  we  gare  his  majesty  our  last  account  of 
Pariiament  businees  in  his  presence,  we  went 
orer  the  grierances  of  the  last  Parliament  in  7mo,f 
with  our  opinion  by  way  of  probable  conjecture, 
which  of  them  are  like  to  fall  off,  and  which  may 
peruhance  stick  and  be  renewed.  And  we  did 
also  then  acquaint  his  majesty,  that  we  thonght 
it  no  less  fit  to  take  into  considention  grierances 
of  like  nature,  which  hare  sprung  up  since  te 
said  last  session,  which  are  the  more  like  to  be 
called  upon,  by  how  much  they  are  the  more 
fresh,  signifying  withal,  &at  they  were  of  two 
kinds ;  some  proclamations  and  commissions,  and 
many  patents;  which,  nerertheless,  we  did  not 
trouble  his  majesty  withal  in  particular ;  partly, 
for  that  we  were  not  then  fully  pre^waed,  (as  being 
a  work  of  some  length,)  and  partly,  for  that  we 
then  desired  and  obtaineid  leare  of  his  majesty  to 

*  sir  Henry  MonUffo,  of  tiM  King's  Beneb,  «■<  Sir  Baarr 
Hobnrt,  of  ilie  Comnon  PleAt. 

t  That  wbieli  began  F^braary  1^  MOQ^  sai  was  piucBsaa< 
Jtly  0,1610. 
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I  atMBk  with  tfie  eoaneil  tmble.  But 
DOW  rinee,  I,  the  chaneellor,  received  hit  majesty's 
pleiMPB  hj  Seeretsry  CaWert,  that  we  should 
fiftt  present  them  to  his  majesty  with  some  advice 
thereopoB  prorisioiiallyy  and  as  we  are  capable, 
and  thereupon  know  his  majesty's  pleasure  before 
Aey  be  broaght  to  the  table,  which  is  the  work 
of  Chtodespateh. 

And  hereupon  his  majesty  may  be  likewise 
pleased  to  call  to  mind,  that  we  then  said,  and  do 
DOW  also  humbly  make  remonstrance  to  bis  ma- 
jes^,  that  in  this  we  do  not  so  much  express  the 
MDse  of  our  own  minds  or  judgments  upon  the 
partienlara,  as  we  do  personate  the  Lower  House, 
and  east  with  onreelves  what  is  like  to  be  stirred 
there.  And,  therefore,  if  there  be  any  thing, 
either  in  respect  of  the  matter,  or  the  persons, 
that  stands  not  so  well  with  his  majesty's  good 
liking,  that  his  majesty  would  be  graciously 
pleased  not  to  impute  it  unto  us ;  and  withal  to 
consider,  that  it  is  to  this  good  end,  that  his  ma- 
jesty may  either  remove  such  of  them,  as  in  his 
own  princely  judgment,  or  with  the  advice  of  his 
council,  he  shall  think  fit  to  be  removed ;  or  be  the 
better  provided  to  cany  through  such  of  them  as  he 
shall  think  fit  to  be  maintained,  in  case  they 
should  be  moved,  and  so  the  less  surprised. 

First,  therefore,  to  begin  with  the  patents,  we 
find  three  sorts  of  patents,  and  those  somewhat 
frequent,  since  the  session  of  7mo,  which  in 
genere  we  conceive  may  be  most  subject  to  excep- 
tion of  grievance ;  patents  of  old  debts,  patents  of 
concealments,  and  patents  of  monopolies,  and  for- 
feitures for  dispensations  of  penal  laws,  together 
with  some  other  particulare,  which  fall  not  so 
properly  under  any  one  head. 

In  these  three  heads,  we  do  humbly  advise 
several  courses  to  be  taken ;  for  the  first  two,  of 
old  debts  and  concealments,  for  that  they  are  in  a 
sort  legal,  though  there  may  be  found  out  some 
point  in  law  to  overthrow  them ;  yet  it  would  be 
a  long  business  by  course  of  law,  and  a  matter 
unusual  by  act  of  council,  to  call  them  in.  But 
that  that  moves  us  chiefly,  to  avoid  the  ques- 
tioning them  at  the  council  table  is,  because  if 
they  shall  be  taken  away  by  the  king's  act,  it 
may  let  in  upon  him  a  flood  of  suitora  for  recom- 
pense; whereas,  if  they  be  taken  away  at  the 
suit  of  the  Parliament,  and  a  law  thereupon  made, 
it  frees  the  king,  and  leaves  htm  to  give  recom- 
pense only  where  he  shall  be  pleased  to  intend 
grace.  Wherefore  we  conceive  the  most  conve- 
nient way  will  be,  if  some  grave  and  discreet 
gentiemen  of  the  country,  such  as  have  lost  rela- 
tien  to  the  eourt,  make,  at  fit  times,  some  modest 
motion  touching  the  same;  and  that  his  majesty 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  permit  some  law 
to  pass,  (for  the  time  past  only,  no  ways  touching 
his  majes^'s  regal  power,)  to  free  the  subjects 
from  the  same;  and  so  his  majesty,  after  due 
consnltataon,-to  give  way  unto  it. 


For  the  third,  we  do  humbly  advise,  that  such 
of  them  as  his  majesty  shall  give  way  to  have 
called  in,  may  be  questioned  before  the  council 
table,  either  as  granted  contrary  to  his  majesty's 
book  of  bounty,  or  found  since  to  have  been 
abused  in  the  execution,  or  otherwise  by  experi- 
ence discovered  to  be  burdensome  to  the  country. 

But  herein  we  shall  add  this  farther  humble 
advice,  that  it  be  not  done  as  matter  of  prepara- 
tion to  a  Parliament;  but  that  occasion  be  taken, 
partly  upon  revising  of  the  book  of  bounty,  and 
partly  upon  the  fresh  examples  in  Sir  Henry 
Yelverton's  case  of  abuse  and  surreption  in  ob- 
taining of  patents ;  and  likewise,  that  it  be  but  as 
a  continuance  in  conformity  of  the  council's 
former  diligence  and  vigilancy,  which  hath 
already  stayed  and  revoked  divere  patents  of  like 
nature,  whereof  we  are  ready  to  show  the  exam- 
ples. Thus,  we  conceive,  his  majesty  shall  keep 
his  greatness,  and  somewhat  shall  be  done  in 
Parliament,  and  somewhat  out  of  Parliament,  as 
the  nature  of  the  subject  and  business  require. 

We  have  sent  his  majesty  herewith  a  schedule 
of  the  particulare  of  these  Uiree  kinds;  wherein, 
for  the  firet  two,  we  have  set  down  all  that  we 
could  at  this  time  discover :  but  in  the  latter,  we 
have  chosen  out  but  some,  that  are  most  in 
speech,  and  do  meet  tend,  either  to  the  vexation 
of  the  common  people,  or  the  discountenancing 
of  our  gentlemen  and  justices,  the  one  being  the 
original,  the  other  the  representative  of  the 
commons. 

There  being  many  more  of  like  nature,  but 
not  of  like  weight,  nor  so  much  rumoured,  which, 
to  take  away  now  in  a  blaze,  will  give  more 
scandal,  that  such  things  were  granted,  than 
thanks,  that  they  be  now  revoked. 

And  because  all  things  may  appear  to  his  ma- 
jesty in  the  true  light,  we  have  set  down,  as  well 
the  suitore  as  the  grants,  and  not  only  those  in 
whose  names  the  patents  were  taken,  but  those 
whom  they  concern,  as  far  as  comes  to  our 
knowledge. 

For  proclamations  and  commissions,  they  are 
tender  things ;  and  we  are  willing  to  meddle  with 
them  sparingly.  For  as  for  such  as  do  but  wait 
upon  patents,  (wherein  his  majesty,  as  we  con- 
ceived, gave  some  approbation  to  have  them 
taken  away,)  it  is  better  they  fall  away,  by 
taking  away  the  patent  itself,  than  otherwise; 
for  a  proclamation  cannot  be  revoked  but  by  pn^ 
clamation,  which  we  avoid. 

For  those  commonwealth  bills,  which  his  map 
jesty  approved  to  be  put  in  readiness,  and  some 
other  things,  there  will  be  time  enough  hereafter 
to  give  his  majesty  account,  and  amongst  them, 
of  the  extent  of  his  majesty's  pardon,  which,  if 
his  subjects  do  their  part,  as  we  hope  they  will, 
we  do  wish  may  be  more  liberal  than  of  later 
times,  a  pardon  being  the  ancient  remunentioD  in 
Parliament, 
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Thas,  hopingr  his  umjetty,  out  of  his  grneioas 
and  accastomed  benignity,  will  accept  of  oar 
faithfnl  endeayours,  and  supply  the  rest  by  his 
own  princely  wisdom  and  direction;  and  also 
humbly  prajringr  his  majesty,  that  when  he  hath 
himself  considered  of  our  humble  propositions, 
he  will  give  us  leave  to  impart  them  all,  or  as 
much  as  he  shall  think  fit,  to  the  lords  of  his 
council,  for  the  better  strength  of  his  serrice,  we 
conclude  with  our  prayers  for  his  majesty's  happy 
preservation,  and  always  rest,  &c. 

Endorsed, 
The  lord  chancellor  and  the  two  ehief  jtuiiee*  to  the 
king  concerning.  Parliament  hunnen* 


SIR  FRANaS  BACON  TO  KING  JAMES.* 

Mat  it  please  tour  excellsict  Maxestt, 

I  perceive  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
that  although  it  seemeth  he  hath  dealt  in  an 
effectual  manner  with  Peaeham,  yet  he  prevaileth 
little  hitherto;  for  he  hath  gotten  of  him  no  new 
names,  neither  doth  Peaeham  alter  in  his  tale 
touching  Sir  John  Sydenham. 

Peaeham  standeth  off  in  two  material  points 
de  novo. 

The  one,  he  will  not  yet  discover  into  whose 
hands  he  did  pat  his  papers  touching  the  consis- 
tory villanies.  They  were  not  found  with  the 
other  bundles  upon  the  search;  neither  did  he 
ever  say  that  he  had  burned  or  detaeed  them. 
Thereibre  it  is  like  they  are  in  some  person's 
hands;  and  it  is  like  again,  that  that  person  that 
he  hath'  trusted  with  those  papers,  he  likewise 
trusted  with  these  others  of  Uie  treasons,  I  mean 
with  the  sight  of  them. 

The  other,  that  he  taketh  time  to  answer,  when 
he  is  asked,  whether  he  heard  not  from  Mr. 
Paulet  some  soch  words,  as,  he  saith,  he  heard 
fVdm' Sir  John  Sydenham,  or  in -some  lighter 
manner, 

I  hold  it  fit,  that  myself,  and  my  fellows,  go  to 
the  Tower,  and  so  I  purpose  to  examine  him  upon 
these  points,  and  some  o&erS ;  at  least,  that  the 
world  may  take  notice  that  the  business  is  fol« 
lowed  as  heretofore,  and  that  the  stay  of  the  trial 
is  upon  farther  discovery,  aocording  to  thatwH 
give  out. 

I  think  also  it  were  not  amiss  to  make  a  false 
fire,  as  if  all  things  were  ready  for  his  going 
down  to  his  trial,  and  that  he  were  upon  the  very 
|ioint  of  being  carried  down,  to  see  whirt  that 
will  wdrk  with'hlm. 

Lastly,  I  do  think  it  most  necessary,  and  a 
point  principally  to  be  regarded,  that  because  we 
live  in  an  age  wherein  no  eoansel  is  kept,  and 
that  it  is  true  there  is  some  bruit  abroad,  that  th^ 
Judges  of  the  King's  Bench  do  doubt  of  the  case, 

t  «lr  PsvM  PMqrnpN'"  Memoritlt  and  Utt«n,  p. «. 


that  it  should  not  be  treason;  tfiat  it  be  given 
out  constantly,  and  yet  as  it  were  a  secret,  sjod  so 
a  fame  to  slide,  that  the  doobt  was  only  upon  the 
publication,  in  that  it  was  never  pablisbed,  for 
that  (if  your  majesty  marketh  it)  taketh  away, 
or  least  qaalifies  the  danger  of  the  example;  for 
that  will  be  no  nkan's  case. 

This  is  all  I  can  do  to  thridd  your  majesty's 
business  with  a  continaal  and  settled  care,  turn- 
ing and  retarning,  not  with  any  thing  in  tho 
world,  save  only  the  occasions  themselves,  and 
your  majesty's  good  pleasure. 

I  had  no  time  to  report  to  yoor  majesty,  at  joat 
being  here,  the  business  referred,  touching  Mr. 
John  Murrey.  I  find  a  shrewd  ground  of  a  title 
against  year  majesty  and  the  patentees  of  these 
lands,  by  the  coheir  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Nortin 
uraberiand;  for  I  see  a  fair  deed,  I  find  a  rea- 
sonable consideration  for  the  making  the  said 
deed,  being  for  the  advancement  of  his  daughten ; 
for  that  all  the  poesessions  of  the  earldom  were 
entailed  upon  his  brother;  I  find  it  was  made 
four  yeare  before  his  rebellion ;  and  I  see  some 
probable  cause  why  it  hath  slept  so  long.  Bat 
Mr.  Murrey's  petition  speaketh  only  of  the 
moiety  of  one  of  the  coheire,  whereunto  if  year 
majesty  should  give  way,  yon  might  be  pfejo- 
dieed  in  the  other  moiety.  Therefore,  if  Mr.  Mnrray 
can  get  power  of  the  whole,  then  it  may  be  safe 
for  yoar  majesty  to  give  way  to  the  trial  of  the 
right;  when  the  whole  shall  be  sabmitted 
to  you. 

Mr.  Murrey  is  my  dear  friend ;  but  I  most  cot 
even  in  these  things,  and  so  I  know  he  would 
himself  wish  no  other.  Ood  preserve  your 
majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and 

devoted  sobjeot  and  servant, 
Fr«  Baoor. 
Fib.  the  «,  1614. 


TRANSLATION  OP  A  LETTRE  TO  THE  COUNT  OON- 
DOMAR,  AMBAMADOB  FBOM  THB  COUBT  OF 
SPAIN. 

Most  iu^ustrious  Lord  Ahrassador, 

Your  lordship's  love  to  me,  both  in  its  wonnth 
and  parity,  hath,  I  am  well  assured,  been  ever 
equal  and  unalterable  in  prosperity  as- in  adversity ; 
in  which  regard  I  offer  yon  the  thanks  so  woithily 
and  justly  claimed.  Now  that  at  ORee-my  age, 
my  fortunes,  and  mygtnius,  to  whieh  I  hove 
hitherto  done  but  scanty  Justice,  eall^me  from  the 
stage  of  aotiv«  life,  I  shall  devote  myseK  to  letters, 
instiuet  the  acton  on  it  and  serve  posterity.-  In 
such  a  ccmioe  I  shaU,  perhaps,  fitid* honour.  And 
I  shall  thus  pRSsmy  4ife  as  within  «lie  vergi^  of  r  ' 
bett*. 

God '  preserve  1  year  lordship  in  safety^an^- 
prosperity  >  Year  servant,  > 

j«M  auh  1691.  FRi  *•  AiMim  - 
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TEANBLATION  OF  A  LETTER  TO  COUNT  OON- 
DOMAR. 

Most  illustrious  and  excellent  Lord, 

I  see  and  acknowledge  the  divine  proTidence 
in  raising  up  for  me  under  my  utter  desertion, 
such  a  fHend,  sent  as  it  were  ^m  heaven,  who, 
involved  in  such  great  concerns,  and  with  time 
so  Terj  limited,  has  yet  taken  an  interest  in  my 
fortunes,  and  has  effected  that  for  me,  which  other 
friends  either  dared  not  attempt  or  could  not  hare 
obtained. 

Your  lordship  will  enjoy  the  suitable  and  last- 
ing fruit  of  such  dealing  in  your  own  noble  cha- 
racter, so  prone  to  all  the  offices  of  sympathy  and 
honour.  Nor  will  this,  perhaps,  be  the  least 
among  your  good  deeds,  that  by  your  assistance 
and  favour  yon  have  raised  and  strengthened  me 
once  one  among  the  living,  and  who  shall  not 
altogether  die  to  posterity.  What  return  can  I 
roakel  I  shall  at  least  ever  be  yours,  if  not  in 
useful  service,  at  least  in  heart  and  good  wishes. 
The  fire  of  my  love  for  you  will  remain  quick 
under  the  ashes  of  my  fortune ;  wherefore,  I  most 
humbly  greet  you,  bid  yon  farewell,  wish  yon  all 
prosperity,  call  heaven  to  witness  my  gratitude, 
promise  all  faithful  observance. 

7^  ike  moii  iflu$triou$  and  exeelkfU  Lord  Didaetu 
Sarmiento  de  Aeuna^  Count  Gondomar^  Jmbauor 
dor  Extraordinanf  of  ike  JSng  cf  Spain  to  Eng- 
land. 


TRANSLATION  OP  A  LETTER  TO  COUNT  OON- 
DOMAR.  THEN  IN  SPAIN. 

Moer  ILLUSTRIOUS  Count, 

Many  things  inspire  me  with  confidence,  and 
eren  with  cheerful  alacrity,  in  addressing  you  at 
this  time  on  the  subject  of  my  fortunes,  and 
entreating  your  friendly  offices.  First,  and  prin- 
cipally, that  since  so  close  an  alliance  between 
our  sorereigns  may  now  be  regarded  as  definl 
tively  arranged,  you  are  become  so  much  the  more 
powerful  adrocate;  and  I  shrink  not  now  from 
owing  all  my  fortunes  to  so  great  a  roan,  though 
not  my  own  countryman,  and  from  confessing  the 
obligatioD.  Secondly,  Since  that  promise  of  in- 
dulgeneee  which  your  lordship  while  in  this 
country  obtained  for  me,  has  not  been  succeeded 


by  repulses,  nor  on  the  other  hand  been  com- 
pletely fulfilled,  it  would  seem  from  this  as  if  the 
divine  providence  intended  that  the  work  of 
rescuing  me  from  my  misery  was  to  be  yours  in 
its  end,  as  in  its  beginning.  Thirdly,  because 
those  two  stars  which  have  ever  been  propitious 
to  me,  the  greater  and  the  less  are  now  shining 
in  your  city,  and  thus  by  the  assisting  and  be- 
nignant rays  of  your  friendship,  they  may  acquire 
an  influence  on  my  fortunes,  which  shall  restore 
me  to  a  place  in  the  scale  of  favour,  not  unbe- 
fitting my  former  elevation.  Fourthly,  because 
I  learn  from  the  letters  you  have  lately  written 
to  my  intimate  friend.  Sir  Toby  Matthew,  that 
you  cherish  a  lively  and  warm  remembrance  of 
roe,  which  has  neither  been  overwhelmed  nor 
extinguished,  under  the  weight  of  those  high  and 
sublime  interests  which  rest  on  your  lordship. 
Lastly,  too,  there  is  this  circumstance  that  since, 
by  the  friendship  of  the  excellent  lord  marquis, 
I  have  been  admitted  to  see  and  converse  with 
my  king,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  once  more  established 
in  favour.  The  king  did  not  speak  to  me  as  a 
guilty  roan,  but  as  a  man  thrown  down  by  a 
tempest;  and  withal  in  his  address  to  me  he 
acknowledged  at  great  length,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
with  singular  tenderness,  my  steady  and  invaria* 
ble  course  of  industry  and  integrity.  Whence 
the  greater  hope  springs  up  within  me,  that  by 
the  continuance  of  my  sorereign's  regard,  and 
the  extinction  of  odium  by  the  lapse  of  time, 
your  excellency*s  efforts  for  roe  will  not  be  made 
in  vain.  Meanwhile,  I  hare  neither  sunk  into 
indolence,  nor  impertinently  mixed  myself  with 
affiurs,  but  I  live  and  am  absorbed  in  labours  not 
at  all  derogatory  to  the  honours  I  hare  borne,  and 
which  shall  perhaps  leave  no  unpleasing  memory 
of  my  name  to  posterity.  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
I  am  no  unworthy  object,  on  which  to  display 
and  signalize  at  once  the  infinence  of  your  power 
and  friendship :  so  that  it  shall  be  apparent,  that 
you  have  no  less  control  over  the  fortunes  of  a 
private  man,  than  over  public  measures.  May 
God  preserve  your  excellency,  and  crown  you 
with  all  happiness. 

BadoraM, 
Mif  Lord  St.  AJban^9  fird  letter  to  Gondomar  tWo 
Sjpain. 
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LAW  TRACTS. 


THE  ELEMENTS 

or 

THE   COMMON   LAWS   OF   ENGLAND, 

BRAKCHED  INTO  A  DOUBLE  TRACT : 

90NTAININ0  A  COLLECTION  OF  SOME  PRINCIPAL  RULES  AND  MAXIMS  OF  THE  COMMON  LAW, 
WITH  THEIR  LATITUDE  AND  EXTENT; 

BXPUCATSD  POB  THK  MOBB  PACILB  nmOBUCTIOK  OP  lUCH  At  ABB  BTimiOUtLT  ASDICTBB 
TO  THAT  KOBLB  PBOVBMIOB. 

THE  OTHER,  THE  USB  OF  THE  COMMON  LAW,  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  OUR  PERSONS,  GOOD*. 

AND  GOOD  NAMES, 

ACOOBDIBO  TO  TBB  LAW!  ABD  CVROMB  OP  THtt  LAMA. 


TO  HER  SACRED  MAJESTY. 


I  DO  here  most  humbly  present  and  dedicate  to  your  sacred  majesty  a  sheaf  and  cluster  of  fruit  of 
the  good  and  farourable  season,  which,  by  the  influence  of  your  happy  government,  we  enjoy ;  for 
if  it  be  true,  that  sikni  kges  inter  arma^  it  is  also  as  true,  that  your  majesty  is,  in  a  double  respect* 
the  life  of  our  laws ;  once,  because  without  your  authority  they  are  but  Htera  morlua  ,•  and  again, 
because  you  are  the  life  of  our  peace,  without  which  laws  are  put  to  silence.  And  as  the  Tital 
spirits  do  not  only  maintain  and  more  the  body,  but  also  contend  to  perfect  and  renew  it,  so  your 
sacred  majesty,  who  is  anima  legi$,  doth  not  only  give  unto  your  laws  force  and  vigour,  but  also 
hath  been  careful  of  their  amendment  and  reforming;  wherein  your  majesty^s  proceeding  may  be 
eompared,  as  in  that  part  of  your  government,  (for  if  your  government  be  considered  in  all  the  parts, 
it  is  incomparable,)  with  the  former  doings  of  the  most  excellent  princes  that  ever  have  reigned, 
whose  study  altogether  hath  been  always  to  adorn  and  honour  times  of  peace  with  the  amendment 
of  the  policy  of  their  laws.    Of  this  proceeding  in  Augustus  Caesar  the  testimony  yet  remains. 

Pace  diti  terrls,  inlmnm  id  civilla  vertit 
Jura  auam ;  togMqaa  tullt  juitiMioiua  aoctor. 

Hence  was  collected  the  difference  between  getta  in  armi$  and  acta  in  ioga^  whereof  he  disputeth  thus : 
Eequid  et/,  quod  tarn  proprii  diet  poieat  actum  eju$  qui  iogatut  in  repubUea  eum  poteatate  imperioque 
vermtuB  ni  quam  lex?  qumre  acta  Chraeeki  ?  lege*  Sempronii  proferaniur.     Quaere  Syllaet  Comehm? 
Quidf  Cn.  Pom,  iertiua  eonaulaiue  in  quibue  adia  eonaiht^t  ?  ntmpe  in  fe gibus »  d  Caeaare  ipao  *<  ,^  i 
quaarerea  quidnam  cgiaaet  in  urbe^  et  in  togat  legea  muUaa  u  reaponderet^  et  praetkaraa  tuUsae.  **  ' 

The  same  desire  long  after  did  spring  in  the  Emperor  Justinian,  being  rightly  called  uUimua  impt* 
ratorum  JRomanorum^  who,  having  peace  in  the  heart  of  his  empire,  and  making  his  wars  prosper- 
ously in  the  remote  places  of  his  dominions  by  his  lieutenants,  chose  it  for  a  monument  and  honour 
of  his  government,  to  revise  the  Roman  laws,  from  infinite  volumes  and  much  repugnancy,  into  one 
competent  and  uniform  corps  of  law;  of  which  matter  himself  doth  speak  gloriously,  and  yet  aptly; 
calling  it,  proprium  et  $aneiia$imum  templum  juatitiae  eoneeeraiumt  a  work  of  great  excellency  indeed, 
as  may  well  appear,  in  that  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  which  have  long  since  shaken  off"  the  yoke  of 
the  Roman  empire,  do  yet,  nevertheless,  continue  to  use  the  policy  of  that  law :  but  moie  excellent 
had  the  work  been,  save  that  the  more  ignorant  and  obscure  time  undertook  to  correct  the  more 
learned  and  flourishing  time.  To  conclude  with  the  domestical  example  of  one  of  your  majesty's 
royal  ancestors :  King  Edward  I.,  your  majesty's  famous  progenitor,  aiod  the  principal  lawgiver  of 
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our  nation,  after  he  had  in  his  younger  years  given  himself  satisfaction  in  the  glory  of  aims,  by  the 
enterprise  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  having  inward  peace,  otherwise  than  for  the  invasions  which  him- 
self made  upon  Wales  and  Scotland,  parts  far  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  realm,  be  bent  himself 
to  endow  his  state  with  sundry  notable  and  fondamental  laws,  upon  whieh  the  government  hath  ever 
since  principally  rested.  Of  this  example,  and  others  like,  two  reasons  may  be  given ;  the  one,  be- 
cause that  kings,  which,  neither  by  the  moderation  of  their  natures,  or  the  maturity  of  their  years 
and  judgment,  do  temper  their  magnanimity  with  justice,  do  wisely  consider  and  conceive  of  the 
exploits  of  ambitious  wars,  as  actions  rather  great  than  good ;  and  so,  distasted  with  that  course  of 
winning  honour,  they  convert  their  minds  rather  to  do  somewhat  for  the  better  uniting  of  human  society, 
than  for  the  dissolving  or  disturbing  of  the  same.  Another  reason  is,  because  times  of  peace,  for 
the  most  part  drawing  with  them  abttndanee  of  wealth  and  finesse  of  cunning,  do  draw  also,  in 
further  consequence,  multitude  of  suits  and  controversies,  and  abuses  of  laws  by  evasions  and  de- 
vices; which  inconveniences  in  such  time  growing  more  general,  do  more  instantly  solicit  for  the 
amendment  of  laws  to  restrain  and  repress  them. 

Your  majesty^  leign  having  been  blest  from  the  Hi^est  wilh  inward  peaeeii  and  falling  into  an 
age  wherein,  if  science  be  increased,  conscience  is  rather  decayed;  and  if  men*s  wits  be  great,  their 
wills  be  greater;  and  wherein  also  laws  are  multiplied  in  number,  and  slackened  in  vigour  and 
execution ;  it  was  not  possible  but  that  not  only  suits  in  law  should  multiply  and  increase,  whereof 
a  great  part  are  always  unjust,  but  also  that  ail  the  indirect  courses  and  practices  to  abuse  law  and  Jus- 
tice should  have  been  much  attempted  and  putin  ure,  which  no  doubt  had  bred  greater  enormities,  had 
they  not,  by  the  royal  policy  of  your  majesty,  by  the  censure  and  foresight  of  your  council  table  and 
Star  Chamber,  and  by  the  gravity  and  integrity  of  your  benches,  been  repressed  and  restrained :  for  it 
may  be  truly  observed,  that,  as  concerning  frauds  in  contracts,  bargains,  and  assurances,  and  abuses 
of  laws  by  delays,  covins,  vexations  and  corruptions  in  informers,  jurors,  ministers  of  justice,  aiidb : 
the  like,  there  have  been  sundry  excellent  statutes  made  in  your  majesty's  time,  more  in  number, 
and  more  politic  in  provision,  than  in  any  your  majesty's  predecessors'  times. 

But  I  am  an  unworthy  witness  to  your  majesty  of  a  higher  intention  and  project,  both  by  that 
which  was  published  by  your  chancellor  in  full  Parliament  from  your  royal  mouth,  in  the  five-and- 
thirtieth  of  your  happy  reign;  and  much  more  by  that  which  I  have  been  since  vouchsafed  to  under- 
stand from  your  majesty,  imparting  a  purpose  for  these  maay  years  infused  into  your  majesty's 
breast,  to  enter  into  a  general  amendment  of  the  states  of  your  laws,  and  to  reduce  them  to  more 
brevity  and  certainty,  that  the  great  hoUowness  and  onsafety  in  assurances  of  lands  and  goods  may 
be  strengthened,  the  swarving  penalties,  that  lie  upon  many  subjects,  removed,  the  execution  of 
many  profitable  laws  revived,  the  judge  better  directed  in  his  sentence,  the  counsellor  better  warrant- 
ed in  his  counsel,  the  student  eased  in  his  reading,  the  contentions  suitor,  that  seeketh  but  vexation, 
disarmed,  and  the  honest  suitor,  that  seeketh  bat  to  obtain  his  right,  relieved ;  which  purpose  and 
intention,  as  it  did  strike  me  with  great  admiration  when  I  heard  it,  so  it  might  be  acknowled^  to 
be  one  of  the  most  chosen  works,  and  of  the  highest  merit  and  benefieence  towards  the  subject,  that 
ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  king;  greater  than  we  can  imagine,  because  the  imperfections  and 
dangers  of  the  laws  are  covered  under  the  clemency  and  excellent  temper  of  your  majesty's  govern* 
ment.  And  though  there  be  rare  precedents  of  it  in  government,  as  it  cometh  to  pass  in  things  so 
excellent,  there  being  no  preeudent  full  in  view  hot  of  Justinian;  yet  I  must  say,  as  Cicero  said  to 
Cssar,  Nihil  vulgatum  te  dignum  vidai  poieMtf  and  as  it  is  no  doubt  a  precious  seed  sown  in  yoar 
majesty's  heart  by  the  hand  of  God's  divine  majesty,  so,  I  hope,  in  the  maturity  of  your  majesty's 
own  time  it  will  come  up  and  bear  fruit.  But,  to  return  thence  whither  I  have  been  carried ;  ob- 
serving in  your  majesty,  upon  so  notable  proofs  and  grounds,  this  disposition  in  general  of  a  prudent 
and  royal  regard  to  the  amendment  of  your  laws,  and  having,  by  my  private  labour  and  travel,  col- 
lected many  of  the  grounds  of  the  common  laws,  the  better  to  esUblish  and  settle  a  certain  sense  of 
law,  which  doth  now  too  much  waver  in  uncertainty,  I  conceived  the  nature -of  the  subjeet,  besides 
my  particular  obligation,  was  such,  as  I  ought  not  to  dedicate  the  same  to  any  other  than  to  yonr 
saeied  majesty;  both  because,  though  the  collection  be  mine,  yet  the  laws  are  yours;  and  because  it 
is  yonr  majesty's  reign  that  ha&  been  as  a  goodly  seasonable  spring  weather  to  the  advancing  of  all 
excellent  arts  of  peace.  And  so,  concluding  with  a  prayer  answerable  to  the  present  argument, 
which  is,  that  God  will  continus  your  majesty's  reigrn  in  a  happy  and  renowned  peace,  and  that  he 
will  guide  both  your  policy  and  arms  to  purchase  the  continuance  of  it  with  surety  and  honour,  1 
must  humbly  crave  pardon,  and  commend  your  majesty  to  the  Divine  preservation. 

Yonr  sacred  majesty's  most  humble  and  obedient  subject  and  servant, 

Francis  Bacon. 
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I  HOLD  every  man  a  debtor  to  his  profession ;  from  the  which,  as  men  of  course  do  seek  to  reeeivd 
countenance  and  profit,  so  on^ht  they  of  duty  to  endearour  themselTes,  by  way  of  amends,  to  be  a 
help  and  ornament  thereunto.  This  is  performed  in  some  de^ee  by  the  honest  and  liberal  practice 
of  a  profession,  when  men  shall  carry  a  respect  not  to  descend  into  any  course  that  is  corrupt  and 
unworthy  thereof,  and  preserre  themselves  free  from  the  abuses  wherewith  the  same  profession  is 
noted  to  be  infected ;  but  much  more  is  this  performed  if  a  man  be  able  to  visit  and  strengrthen  the 
roots  and  foundation  of  the  science  itself;  thereby  not  only  gracing  it  in  reputation  and  dignity,  but 
also  amplifying  it  in  perfection  and  substance.  Having,  therefore,  from  the  beginning,  come  to  the 
study  of  the  laws  of  this  realm,  with  a  desire  no  less,  if  I  could  attain  unto  it,  that  the  same  laws 
should  be  the  better  for  my  industry,  than  that  myself  should  be  the  better  for  the  knowledge  of 
them ;  I  do  not  find  that,  by  mine  own  travel,  without  the  help  of  authority,  I  can  in  any  kind  confer 
so  profitable  an  addition  unto  that  science,  as  by  collecting  the  rules  and  grounds  dispersed  through- 
out the  body  of  the  same  laws;  for  hereby  no  small  light  will  be  given  in  new  cases,  wherein  the 
authorities  do  square  and  vary,  to  confirm  the  law,  and  to  make  it  received  one  way ;  and  in  eases 
wherein  tlie  law  is  cleared  by  authority,  yet,  nevertheless,  to  see  more  profoundly  into  the  reason 
of  such  judgments  and  ruled  cases,  and  thereby  to  make  more  use  of  them  for  tlie  decision  of  other 
cases  more  doubtful ;  so  that  the  uncertainty  of  law,  which  is  the  principal  and  most  just  challenge 
that  is  made  to  the  laws  of  our  nation  at  this  time,  will,  by  this  new  strength  laid  to  the  foundation, 
be  somewhat  the  more  settled  and  corrected.  Neither  will  the  use  hereof  be  only  in  deciding  of 
doubts,  and  helping  soundness  of  judgment,  but  further  in  gracing  of  argument,  in  correcting  unpro- 
fitable subtlety,  and  reducing  the  same  to  a  more  sound  and  substantial  sense  of  law;  in  reclaiming 
vulgar  errors,  and  generally  the  amendment  in  some  measure  of  the  very  nature  and  complexion  of 
the  whole  law :  and,  therefore,  the  conclusions  of  reason  of  this  kind  are  worthily  and  aptly  called 
by  a  great  civilian  legum  leges^  laws  of  laws,  for  that  many  plaeita  legum^  that  is,  particular  and  posi- 
tive learnings  of  laws,  do  easily  decline  from  a  good  temper  of  justice,  if  they  be  not  rectified  and 
governed  by  such  rules. 

Now  for  the  manner  of  setting  down  of  them,  I  have  in  all  points,  to  the  best  of  my  understanding 
and  foresight,  applied  myself  not  to  that  which  might  seem  most  for  the  ostentation  of  mine  own 
wit  or  knowledge,  but  to  that  which  may  yield  most  use  and  profit  to  the  students  and  professors  of 
our  l^ws. 

And,  therefore,  whereas  these  rules  are  some  of  them  ordinary  and  vulgar,  that  now  serve  but  foi 
grounds  and  plain  songs  to  the  more  shallow  and  impertinent  sort  of  arguments;  other  of  them  are 
gathered  and  extracted  out  of  the  harmony  and  congruity  of  cases,  and  are  such  as  the  wisest  and 
deepest  sort  of  lawyers  have  in  judgment  and  use,  though  they  be  not  able  many  times  to  express 
and  set  them  down. 

For  the  former  sort,  which  a  man  that  should  rather  write  to  raise  a  high  opinion  of  himself,  than 
to  instruct  others,  would  have  omitted,  as  trite  and  within  every  man's  compass ;  yet,  nevertheless, 
1  have  not  affected  to  neglect  them,  but  have  chosen  out  of  them  such  as  I  thought  good :  I  have 
reduced  them  to  a  true  application,  limiting  and  defining  their  bounds,  that  they  may  not  be  read 
upon  at  large,  but  restrained  to  point  of  difference ;  for  as,  both  in  the  law  and  other  sciences,  the 
handling  of  questions  by  commonplace,  without  aim  or  application,  is  the  weakest;  so  yet,  never^ 
theless,  many  common  principles  and  generalities  are  not  to  be  contemned,  if  they  be  well  derived 
and  reduced  into  particulars,  and  their  limits  and  exclusions  duly  assigned ;  for  there  be  two  con- 
trary faults  and  extremities  in  the  debating  and  sifting  out  of  the  law,  which  may  be  best  noted  in 
two  several  manner  of  arguments.  Some  argue  upon  general  grounds,  and  come  not  near  the  point 
in  question :  others,  without  laying  any  foundation  of  a  ground  or  difference,  do  loosely  put  cases, 
which,  though  they  go  near  the  point,  yet,  being  put  so  scattered,  prove  not,  but  rather  serve  to  make 
the  law  appear  more  doubtful  than  to  make  it  more  plain. 

Secondly,  Whereas  some  of  these  rules  have  a  concurrence  with  the  civil  Roman  law,  and  some 
others  a  diversity,  and  many  times  an  opposition,  such  grounds  which  are  common  to  our  law  and 
theirs,  I  have  not  affected  to  disguise  into  other  words  than  the  civilians  use,  to  the  end  they  might 
seem  invented  by  me,  and  not  borrowed  or  translated  from  them :  no,  but  I  took  hold  of  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  great  authority  and  majesty,  to  see  and  consider  the  concordance  between  the  laws  penned, 
and  as  it  were  dictated  verbatim^  by  the  same  reason.  On  the  other  side,  the  diversities  between  the 
eivil  Roman  rules  of  law  and  ours,  happening  either  whan  there  is  auch  an  indiffereney  of  reason  so 
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equally  balanced,  as  the  one  law  embraceth  one  coarse,  and  the  other  the  contrary,  and  both  just, 
after  either  is  once  positive  and  certain,  or  where  the  laws  vary  in  regard  of  accommodating  the  law 
to  the  different  considerations  of  estate,  I  have  not  omitted  to  set  down. 

Thirdly,  Whereas  I  could  have  digested  these  rules  into  a  certain  method  or  order,  which,  I  know, 
would  have  been  more  admired,  as  that  which  would  have  made  every  particular  rule,  through  co- 
Lerence  and  relation  unto  other  rules,  seem  more  cunning  and  deep ;  yet  I  have  avoided  so  to  do, 
because  this  delivering  of  knowledge  in  distinct  and  disjoined  aphorisms  doth  leave  the  wit  of  man 
more  free  to  turn  and  toss,  and  to  make  use  of  that  which  is  so  delivered  to  more  several  purposes 
and  applications ;  for  we  see  that  all  the  ancient  wisdom  and  science  was  wont  to  be  delivered  in 
that  form,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  parables  of  Solomon,  and  by  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  and 
the  moral  verses  of  Theognes  and  Phocylides ;  but  chiefly  the  precedent  of  the  civil  law,  which 
hath  taken  the  same  course  with  their  rules,  did  confirm  me  in  my  opinion. 

Fourthly,  Whereas  I  know  very  well  it  would  have  been  more  plausible  and  more  current,  if  the 
rules,  with  the  expositions  of  them,  had  been  set  down  either  in  Latin  or  in  English ;  that  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  language  might  not  have  disgraced  the  matter;  and  that  civilians,  statesmen,  scholars, 
and  other  sensible  men  might  not  have  been  barred  from  them ;  yet  I  have  forsaken  that  grace  and 
ornament  of  them,  and  only  taken  this  course :  the  rules  themselves  I  have  put  in  Latin,  not  purified 
further  than  the  property  of  the  terms  of  the  law  would  permit;  but  Latin,  which  language  I  chose, 
as  the  briefest  to  contrive  the  rules  compendiously,  the  aptest  for  memory,  and  of  the  greatest  author- 
ity and  majesty  to  be  avouched  and  alleged  in  argument :  and  for  the  expositions  and  distinctions,  I 
have  retained  the  peculiar  language  of  our  law,  because  it  should  not  be  singular  among  the  books 
of  the  same  science,  and  because  it  is  most  familiar  to  the  students  and  professors  thereof,  and 
because  that  it  is  most  significant  to  express  conceits  of  law ;  and  to  conclude,  it  is  a  language 
wherein  a  man  shall  not  be  enticed  to  hunt  after  words  but  matter;  and  for  the  excluding  of  any 
other  than  professed  lawyers,  it  was  better  manners  to  exclude  Uiem  by  the  strangeness  of  the 
language,  than  by  the  obscurity  of  the  conceit ;  which  is  as  though  it  had  been  written  in  no  private 
and  retired  language,  yet  by  those  that  are  not  lawyers  would  for  the  most  part  not  have  been  under- 
stood, or,  which  is  worse,  mistaken. 

FifUily,  Whereas  I  might  have  made  more  flourish  and  ostentation  of  reading,  to  have  vouched  the 
authorities,  and  sometimes  to  have  enforced  or  noted  upon  them,  yet  I  have  abstained  from  that  also; 
and  the  reason  is,  because  I  judged  it  a  matter  undue  and  preposterous  to  prove  rules  and  maxims ; 
wherein  I  had  the  example  of  Mr.  Littleton  and  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  whose  writings  are  the  institutions 
of  the  laws  of  England;  whereof  the  one  forbeareth  to  vouch  any  authority  altogether;  the  other 
never  reeiteth  a  book,  but  when  he  thinketh  the  case  so  weak  of  credit  in  itself  as  it  needs  a  surety ; 
and  these  two  I  did  far  more  esteem  than  Mr.  Perkins  or  Mr.  Stand  ford,  that  have  done  the  contrary. 
Well  will  it  appear  to  those  that  are  learned  in  the  laws,  that  many  of  the  cases  are  judged  cases, 
either  within  the  books,  or  of  fresh  report,  and  most  of  them  fortified  by  judged  cases  and  similitude 
of  reason ;  though,  in  some  f<^w  cases,  I  did  intend  expressly  to  weigh  down  the  authority  by  evidence 
of  reason,  and  therein  rather  to  correct  the  law,  than  either  to  soothe  a  received  error,  or  by  unprofit- 
able subtlety,  which  corrupteth  the  sense  of  law,  to  reconcile  contrarieties.  For  these  reasons  I 
resolved  not  to  derogate  from  the  authority  of  the  rules,  by  vouching  of  any  of  the  authority  of  the 
cases,  though  in  mine  own  copy  I  had  them  quoted:  foe,  although  the  meanness  of  mine  own  person 
may  now  at  first  extenuate  the  authority  of  this  collection,  and  that  every  man  is  adventurous  to  con- 
trol ;  yet,  surely,  according  to  Gamaliers  reason,  if  it  be  of  weight,  time  will  settle  and  authorise  it ; 
if  it  be  light  and  weak,  time  will  reprove  it.  So  that,  to  conclude,  you  have  here  a  work  without  any 
glory  of  affected  novelty,  or  of  method,  or  of  language,  or  of  quotations  and  authorities,  dedicated 
only  to  use,  and  submitted  only  to  the  censure  of  the  learned,  and  chiefly  of  time. 

Lastly,  There  is  one  point  above  all  the  rest  I  account  the  most  material  for  making  these  reasons 
indeed  profitable  and  instructing;  which  is,  that  they  be  not  set  down  alone,  like  short,  dark  oracles, 
which  every  man  will  be  content  still  to  allow  to  be  true,  but  in  the  mean  time  they  give  little  light 
or  direction  r  but  I  have  attended  them,  a  matter  not  practised,  no,  not  in  the  civil  law,  to  any  pur- 
pose, and  for  want  whereof,  indeed,  the  rules  are  but  as  proverbs,  and  many  times  plain  fallacies, 
with  a  clear  and  perspicuous  exposition,  breaking  them  into  cases,  and  opening  them  with  distinc- 
tions, and  sometimes  showing  the  reasons  above,  whereupon  they  depend,  and  the  afiUnity  they 
have  with  other  rules.  And  though  I  have  thus,  with  as  good  discretion  and  foresight  as  I  could, 
ordered  this  work,  and,  as  I  might  say,  without  all  colours  or  shows,  husbanded  it  best  to  profit ; 
yet,  nevertheless,  not  wholly  trusting  to  mine  own  judgment;  having  collected  three  hundred  of 
them,  I  thought  good,  before  I  brought  them  all  into  form,  to  publish  some  few,  that,  by  the  taste  of 
other  men*s  opinions  in  this  first,  I  might  receive  either  approbation  in  mine  own  course,  or  better 
advice  for  the  altering  of  the  other  which  remain ;  for  it  is  a  great  reason  that  that  wnich  «8  iniunded 
*jc  th?  profit  of  others  should  be  guided  by  the  conceits  of  others. 


THE  MAXIMS  OF  THE  LAW. 


REGULA  L 
Injurt  non  rtmoia  eotiM,  Bedproxima  apeeiatur* 

It  were  infinite  for  the  law  to  Judge  the  causes 
of  eaoses,  and  their  impulsions  one  of  another ; 
therefore,  it  eontenteth  itself  with  the  immediate 
eause,  and  Judgeth  of  acts  by  that,  without 
looking  to  any  further  degree, 
f  iLtDv.  As  if  an  annuity  be  granted  pro  eon- 
te.u^fc  gij^Q  impenao  tt  impendendoy  and  the 
grantee  eoromit  treason,  whereby  he  is  imprison- 
ed, so  that  the  grantor  cannot  have  access  unto 
him  for  his  counsel ;  yet,  ncTertheless,  the  annui- 
ty is  not  determined  by  this  wm-ftmantt ;  yet  it 
was  the  grantee*s  act  and  default  to  commit  the 
treason,  whereby  the  imprisonment  grew:  but 
the  law  looketh  not  so  far,  but  excuseth  him, 
because  the  not  giving  counsel  was  compulsory, 
and  not  Toluntaiy,in  regard  of  the  imprisonment* 
So  if  a  parson  make  a  lease,  and  be 
•ML?K.4.t.  depri?ed,  or  resign,  the  successors 
shall  avoid  the  lease;  and  yet  the 
cause  of  deprivation,  and  more  strongly  of  a 
resignation,  moved  from  the  party  himself;  but 
the  law  regardeth  not  that,  because  the  admis- 
sion of  the  new  incumbent  is  the  act  of  the 
ordinary. 

So  if  I  be  seised  of  an  advowson  in  gross,  and 
a  usurpation  be  had  against  me,  and  at  the  next 
avoidance  I  usurp  arere,  I  shall  be  remitted :  and 
yet  the  presentation,  which  is  the  act  remote,  is 
mine  own  act;  but  the  admission  of  my  clerk, 
whereby  the  inheritance  is  reduced  to  me,  is  the 
act  of  the  ordinary. 

So  if  I  covenant  with  I.  S.  a  stran- 
ger, in  consideration  of  natural  love  to 
my  son,  to  stand  seised  of  the  use  of  the  said  I.  S. 
to  the  intent  he  shall  enfeoff  my  son ;  by  this  no 
use  ariseth  to  I.  S.  because  the  law  doth  respect 
that  there  is  no  immediate  consideration  between 
me  and  I.  S. 

If  B.  4. 4  R.  a  So  if  I  be  bound  to  enter  into  a  sta- 
^'^^  tute  before  the  mayor  of  the  staple  at 
such  a  day,  for  the  security  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  obligee,  before  the  day,  accept 
of  me  a  lease  of  a  house  in  satisfaction ;  this  is 
no  plea  in  debt  upon  my  obligation :  and  yet  the 
end  of  that  statute  was  but  security  of  money; 
but  because  the  entering  into  this  statute  itself, 
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which  is  the  immediate  act  whereto  I  am  bound, 
is  a  corporal  act  which  lieth  not  in  satisfaction ; 
therefore,  the  law  taketh  no  consideration  that 
the  remote  intent  was  for  money. 

So  if  I  make  a  feoffment  in  fee,  upon  if.4o«t4i.Ki. 
condition  that  the  feoffee  shall  enfeoff  fiSTci^SS-' 
over,  and  the  feoffee  be  disseised,  and  5j;^Sjlij3I 
a  descent  cast,  and  then  the  feoffee  •>«'C«*"3".* 
bind  himself  in  a  statute,  which  statute  is  dis- 
charged before  the  recovery  of  the  land :  this  is 
no  breach  of  the  condition,  because  the  land  was 
never  ^^aole  to  the  statute,  and  the  possibility 
that  it  should  be  liable  upon  the  recovery  the  law 
doth  not  respect 

So  if  I  enfeoff  two,  upon  condition  to  enfeoff 
and  one  of  them  take  a  wife,  the  condition  is  not 
broken ;  and  yet  there  is  a  remote  possibility  that 
the  joint-tenant  may  die,  and  then  the  feme  is 
entitled  to  dower. 

So  if  a  man  purchase  land  in  fee-simple,  and 
die  without  issue;  in  the  first  degree  the  law 
respecteth  dignity  of  sex,  and  not  proximity;  and 
therefore  the  remote  heir,  on  the  part  of  the  father, 
shall  have  it  before  the  near  heir  on  the  part  of 
the  mother:  but,  in  any  degree  paramount  the 
first  the  law  respecteth  not,  and  therefore  the  near 
heir  by  the  grandmother,  on  the  part  of  the  father, 
shall  have  it,  before  the  remote  heir  of  the  grand- 
father on  the  part  of  the  father. 

This  rule  faileth  in  covinous  acts,  which, 
though  they  be  conveyed  through  many  degrees 
and  reaches,  yet  the  law  taketh  heed  to  the  cor- 
rupt  beginning,  and  counteth  all  as  one  entire  act 

As  if  a  feoffment  be  made  of  lands  ^  ^^  i^m*^ 
held  by  knight's  service  to  I.  S,  upon  «"^  <**•»• 
condition  that  he,  within  a  certain  time,  shall 
enfeoff  I.  D.  which  feoffment  to  I.  D.  shall  be  to 
the  use  of  the  wife  of  the  first  feoffer  for  her  joint- 
ure, &c. ;  this  feoffment  is  within  the  statute  of 
33  H.  VIII.  nam  dolus  eireuitu  nonpurgaiur. 

In  like  manner  this  rule  holdeth  not  in  crimi- 
nal acts,  except  they  have  a  full  interruption ; 
because  when  the  intention  is  matter  of  substance, 
and  that  which  the  law  doth  principally  behold, 
there  the  first  motive  will  be  principally  regarded, 
and  not  the  last  impulsion.  As  if  I.  S. 
of  malice  prepense  discharge  a  pistol  aMmiaania 
at  I.  D.  and  miss  him,  whereupon  he 
throws  down  his  pistol  and  flies,  and  I.  D.pursneth 
him  to  kill  him,  whereupon  he  tumeth  and  killeth 
L  D.  with  a  dagger;  if  the  law  sfaonld  consider 
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the  last  impulsive  cause,  it  should  say  that  it 
was  in  his  own  defence :  but  the  law  is  otherwise, 
for  it  is  but  a  pursuance  and  execution  of  the  first 
murderous  intent. 

But  if  I.  S.  had  fallen  down,  bis 
dagger  drawn,  and  I.  D.  had  fallen  by 
haste  upon  his  dagger,  there  I.  D.  had  been  fth 
de  M,  and  I.  S.  shall  go  quit 

Also,  you  may  not  confound  the  act  with  the 
execution  of  the  act ;  nor  the  entire  act  with  the 
last  part,  or  the  consummation  of  the  act. 
ijt  cip.  d«  db.      ^^^  ^^  ^  disseisor  enter  into  religion, 
^^  the  inunediate  cause  is  from  the  party, 

though  the  descent  be  cast  in  law ;  but  the  law 
doth  but  execute  the  act  which  tiie  party  pro- 
cureth,  and  therefore  the  descent  shall  not  bind, 
et  tie  i  eonverso. 

If  a  lease  for  years  be  made  render- 
ing a  rent,  and  the  lessee  make  a  feoff- 
ment of  part,  and  tiie  lessor  enter,  the  immediate 
M  H.  8L  fe.  4.  cause  is  from  the  law  in  respect  of  the 
DfiLR.  forfeiture,  though  the  entry  *»«  the  act 
of  the  party ;  but  that  is  but  the  pursuance  and 
putting  in  execution  of  the  title  which  the  law 
giveth :  and  therefore  the  rent  or  condition  shall 
be  apportioned. 

So,  in  the  binding  of  a  right  by  a  descent,  you 
are  to  consider  the  whole  time  firom  the  disseisin 
to  the  descent  cast;  and  if,  at  all  times,  the  per- 
son be  not  privileged,  the  descent  binds. 
•  H.T.MStt  -^^^9  therefore,  if  a  feme  covert  be 
4p^M.iH.ia.  disseised,  and  the  baron  dieth,  and  she 
taketh  a  new  husband,  and  then  the  descent  is 
cast :  or  if  a  man  that  is  not  tn/ra  quaiuor  maria^ 
be  disseised,  and  return  into  England,  and  go 
over  sea  again,  and  then  a  descent  is  cast,  this 
descent  bindeth,  because  of  the  interim  when  the 
persons  might  have  entered ;  and  the  law  respect- 
eth  not  the  state  of  the  person  at  the  last  time  of 
the  descent  cast,  but  a  continuance  from  the  very 
disseised  to  the  descent 

4  at  5  p.  at  M.  So  if  baron  and  ferae  be,  and  they 
^'  '^  join  in  a  feoffment  of  the  wife  s  land 
rendering  a  rent,  and  the  baron  die,  and  the  feme 
take  a  new  husband  before  any  rent-day,  and  he 
accepteth  the  rent,  the  feoffment  is  affirmed  for- 
ever. 

RE6ULA  II. 

N(m  potest  adduei  exeeptio  ejusdcm  rei,  eujut  petp- 
tur  diitoluiio 

It  were  impertinent  and  contrary  in  itself,  for 
the  law  to  allow  of  a  plea  in  bar  of  such  matter  as 
is  to  be  defeated  by  the  same  suit;  for  it  is  in- 
cluded :  otherwise  a  man  should  nerer  come  to 
the  end  and  effect  of  his  suit,  but  be  cut  off  in  the 
way. 

And,  therefore,  if  tenant  in  tail  of  a  manor, 
whereunto  a  villain  is  regardant,  discontinue  and 
die,  and  the  right  of  the  entail  descend  unto  the 
villain  himtelfy  who  brings  formedmh  and  the 


asu&v. 


discontinuee  pleadeth  villanage ;  this  is  no  plea, 
because  the  divesting  of  the  manor,  which  is  the 
intent  of  the  suit,  doth  include  this  plea,  because 
it  determineth  the  villanage. 

So  if  a  tenant  in  ancient  demesne  be 
disseised  by  the  lead,,  whereby  the  '^^^ 
seigniory  is  suspended,  and  the  disseisee  bring 
his  assize  in  the  court  of  the  lord,  frank  fee  is  no 
plea,  because  the  suit  is  brought  to  undo  the  dis- 
seisin, and  so  to  revive  the  seigniory  in  ancient 
demesne. 

So  if  a  man  be  attainted  and  exe-  tb.4.«l7b. 
cuted,  and  the  heir  bring  error  upon  the  *  **■ 
attainder,  and  corruption  of  blood  by  the  same 
attainder  be  pleaded,  to  interrupt  bis  conveying 
in  the  same  writ  of  error ;  this  is  no  plea,  for  then 
he  were  without  remedy  ever  to  reverse  the 
attainder. 

So  if  tenant  in  tail  discontinue  for 
life  rendering  rent,  and  the  issue  brings 
formedon^  and  the  warranty  of  his  ancestor  with 
assets  is  pleaded  against  him,  and  the  assets  is 
layed  to  be  no  other  but  his  reversion  with  the 
rent ;  this  is  no  plea,  because  iheformedon^  which 
is  brought  to  undo  this  discontinuance,  doth 
inclusively  undo  this  new  reversion  in  fee,  with 
the  rent  thereunto  annexed. 

But  whether  this  rule  may  take  place  where 
the  matter  of  the  plea  is  not  to  be  avoided  in  the 
same  suit,  but  another  suit,  is  doubtful ;  and  I 
rather  take  the  law  to  be,  that  this  rule  doth  ex- 
tend to  such  cases ;  for  otherwise,  the  party  were 
at  a  mischief,  in  respect  the  exceptions  and  bars 
might  be  pleaded  cross,  either  of  them,  in  the 
contrary  suit;  and  so,  the  party  altogether  pre- 
vented and  intercepted  to  come  by  his  right 

So  if  a  man  be  attainted  by  two  several  attain- 
ders, and  there  is  error  in  them  both,  there  is  no 
reason  but  there  should  be  a  remedy  open  for  the 
heir  to  reverse  those  attainders  being  erroneous,  as 
well  if  they  be  twenty  as  one. 

And,  therefore,  if  in  a  writ  of  error  brought  by 
the  heir  of  one  of  them,  the  attainder  should  be  a 
plea  peremptorily;  and  so  again,  if  in  error 
brought  of  that  other,  the  former  should  be  a  plea ; 
these  were  to  exclude  him  utterly  of  his  right; 
and  therefore  it  shall  be  a  good  replication  to  say, 
that  he  hath  a  writ  of  error  depending  of  that  also, 
and  so  the  court  shall  proceed  :  but  no  judgment 
shall  be  given  till  both  pleas  be  discussed ;  and 
if  either  plea  be  found  without  error,  there  shall 
be  no  reversal  either  of  the  one  or  of  the  other ; 
and  if  he  discontinue  either  writ,  than  shall  it  be 
no  longer  a  plea ;  and  so  of  several  outlawries  in 
a  personal  action. 

And  this  seemeth  to  me  more  reasonable,  than 
that  generally  an  outlawry  or  an  attainder  should 
be  no  plea  in  a  writ  of  error  brought  upon  a  di- 
verse outlawry  or  attainder,  as  7  H.  IV.  and  7  H. 
VI.  seem  to  hold ;  for  that  is  a  remedy  too  large 
for  the  mischief;  for  there  is  no  reason  but  if  any 
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of  the  oatlawries  or  attaindere  be  indeed  withoat 
error,  bat  it  should  be  a  peremptory  plea  to  the 
person  in  a  writ  of  error,  as  well  as  in  any  other 
action. 

Bat  if  a  man  levy  a  fine  tur  eonmaunce  de  droit 
come  eeo  que  il  ad  de  eon  done^  and  suffer  a  recove- 
ry of  the  same  lands,  and  there  be  error  in  them 
both,  he  cannot  brin^  error  first  of  the  fine,  be- 
cause, by  the  recovery,  his  title  of  error  is  dis- 
charged and  released  in  law  inelueivi  but  he  must 
begin  with  the  error  upon  the  recovery, 
which  he  may  do,  because  a  fine  exe- 
cuted barreth  no  titles  that  accrue  de  puisne  terns 
aAer  tlie  fine  levied,  and  so  restore  himself  to  his 
title  of  error  upon  the  fine :  but  so  it  is  not  in  the 
former  case  of  the  attainder;  for  a  writ  of  error  to  a 
former  attainder  is  not  given  away  by  a  second,  ex- 
cept it  be  by  express  words  of  an  act  of  Parliament, 
but  only  it  remaineth  a  plea  to  his  person  while 
he  liveth,  and  to  the  conveyance  of  his  heir  after 
his  death. 

But  if  a  man  levy  a  fine  where  he  hath  nothing 
in  the  land,  which  inureth  by  way  of  conclusion 
only,  and  is  executory  against  all  purchases  and 
new  titles  which  shall  grow  to  the  conusor  after- 
wards, and  he  purchase  the  land,  and  suffer  a 
recovery  to  the  conusee,  and  in  both  fine  and  re- 
covery there  is  error ;  this  fine  is  Janus  hifrons^ 
and  will  look  forwards,  and  bar  him  of  his  writ 
of  error  brought  of  the  recovery ;  and  therefore  it 
will  come  to  the  reason  of  the  first  case  of  the 
attainder,  that  he  must  reply,  that  he  hath  a  writ 
also  depending  of  the  same  fine,  and  so  demand 
judgment 

19^,^  To  return  to  our  first  purpose,  like 

ntB.  ■gi,45.  \^yf  jg  ij  if  tenant  in  tail  of  two  acres 
make  two  several  discontinuances  to  several  per- 
sons for  life  rendering  a  rent,  and  bringeth  a  fot- 
medon  of  both,  and  in  formedon  brought  of  white 
acre  the  reversion  and  rent  reserved  upon  black 
acre  is  pleaded,  and  so  contrary :  I  take  it  to  be 
a  good  replication,  that  he  hath  formedon  also 
upon  that  depending,  whereunto  the  tenant  hath 
pleaded  the  descent  of  the  reversion  of  white  acre ; 
and  so  neither  shall  be  a  bar:  and  yet  there  is  no 
doubt  but  if  in  a  formedon  the  warranty  of  tenant 
in  tail  with  assets  be  pleaded,  it  is  no  replication 
for  the  issue  to  say,  that  a  praecipe  dependeth 
brought  by  I.  S.  to  evict  the  assets. 

But  the  former  case  standeth  upon  the  particu- 
lar reason  before  mentioned. 

REGULA  III. 

Ferbafortius  aeeipiuniur  contra  proferentem. 
This  rule,  that  a  man's  deeds  and  his  words 
shall  be  taken  strongliest  against  himself,  though 
it  be  one  of  the  most  common  grounds  of  the  law, 
it  is  notwithstanding  a  rule  drawn  out  of  the 
depth  of  reason ;  for,  first,  it  is  a  schoolmaster  of 
wMom  and  diligence  in  making  men  watchful 
ia  their  own  busineaa;  next*  it  is  the  aothor  of 

VoL.ra.-«9 


much  quiet  and  certainty,  and  that  in  two  sorts; 
first,  because  it  favoureth  acts  and  conveyances 
executed,  taking  them  still  beneficially  for  tho 
grantees  and  possessors :  and  secondly,  because  it 
makes  an  end  of  many  questions  and  doubts  about 
construction  of  words ;  for  if  the  labour  were  only 
to  pick  out  the  intention  of  the  parties,  every 
judge  would  have  a  several  sense;  whereas  this 
rule  doth  give  them  a  sway  to  take  the  law  more 
certainly  one  way. 

But  this  nile,  as  all  other  which  are  very  gene- 
ral. Lb  but  a  sound  in  the  air,  and  cometh  in  some- 
times to  help  and  make  up  other  reasons  without 
any  great  instruction  or  direction;  except  it  be 
duly  conceived  in  point  of  difierence,  where  it 
taketh  place,  and  where  not  And  first  we  will 
examine  it  in  grants,  and  then  in  pleadings. 

The  force  of  this  rule  is  in  three  things,  in  am- 
biguity of  words,  in  implication  of  matter,  and 
deducing  or  qualifying  the  exposition  of  such 
grants  as  were  against  the  law,  if  they  were  taken 
according  to  their  words. 

And,  therefore,  if  I.  S.  submit  him-  ca&it. 
self  to  abitrement  of  all  actions  and  «»«•''•«- 
suits  between  him  and  I.  D.  and  I.  N.  it  rests 
ambiguous  whether  this  submission  shall  be  in- 
tended eoUeeHvi  of  joint  actions  only,  or  distnbw' 
tiv^  of  several  actions  also;  but  because  the 
words  shall  be  strongliest  taken  against  I.  S.  that 
speaks  them,  it  shall  be  understood  of  both :  for 
if  I.  S.  had  submitted  himself  to  abitrement  of  all 
actions  and  suits  which  he  hath  now  depending, 
except  it  be  such  as  are  between  him  and  I.  D. 
and  I.  N.  now  it  shall  be  understood  eoUeeUvi 
only  of  joint  actions,  because  in  the  other  case 
large  construction  was  hardest  against  him  that 
speaks,  and  in  this  case  strict  construction  is 
hardest 

So  if  I  grant  ten  pounds  rent  to 
baron  and  feme,  and  if  the  baron  die  ^ 
that  the  feme  shall  have  three  pounds  rent, 
because  these  words  rest  ambiguous  whether  I 
intend  three  pounds  by  way  of  increase,  or  three 
pounds  by  way  of  restraint  and  abatement  of  the 
former  rent  of  ten  pounds,  it  shall  be  taken 
strongliest  against  me  that  am  the  grantor,  that  is 
three  pounds  addition  to  the  ten  pounds :  but  if  I 
had  let  lands  to  baron  and  feme  for  three  lives, 
reserving  ten  pounds  per  annum,  and,  if  the  baron 
die,  reserving  three  pounds ;  this  shall  be  taken 
contrary  to  the  former  case,  to  abridge  my  rent 
only  to  three  pounds. 

So  if  1  demise  omnes  hoseos  meos  in  ufi.9.niL9, 
vilia  de  Dak  for  years,  this  passeth  the  ^'  ^ 
soil ;  but  if  I  demise  all  my  lands  in  Dale  exupUe 
boseis,  this  extendeth  to  the  trees  only,  and  not  to 
the  soil. 

So  if  I  sow  my  land  with  com,  and  let  it  for 
years,  the  com  passeth  to  the  lessee,  if  I  exeeot  H 
not;  but  if  I  make  a  lease  tor  life  to  I.  S.  opon 
condition  that  npon  request  He  shall  main  mt  • 
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lease  for  years,  and  L  S.  sow  the  ground,  and  then  I 
make  request,  I.  S.  may  well  make  me  a  lease 
excepting  his  com,  and  not  break  the  condition. 

So  if  I  have  free  warren  in  my  own 
s  K  H.  c  M.  land,  and  let  my  land  for  life,  not  men- 
tioning  the  warren,  yet  the  lessee,  by 
implication,  shall  have  the  warren  discharged  and 
extract  during  his  lease :  but  if  I  let  the  land  una 
eum  Ubtra  warrena^  excepting  white  acre,  there 
the  warren  is  not  by  implication  reserved  unto  me 
either  to  be  enjoyed  or  extinguished;  but  the 
lessee  shall  have  warren  against  me  in  white 
acre. 

So  if  I.  S.  hold  of  me  by  fealty  and 
nAm.tLio.    ^^^  ^^ly^  ^^j  J  grant  the  rent,  not 

speaking  of  the  fealty;  yet  the  fealty  by  implica- 
tion shall  pass,  because  my  gmnt  shall  be  taken 
strongly  as  of  a  rent  service,  and  not  of  a  rent 
secke. 

Otherwise  had  it  been  if  the  seiirniorT 

44  M   IL  III  o  J 

had  been  by  homage,  fealty,  and  rent, 
because  of  the  dignity  of  the  service,  which  could 
not  have  passed  by  intendment  by  the  grant  of 

the  rent:  but  if  I  be  seised  of  the 

^*  manor  of  Dale  in  fee,  whereof  I.  S. 

holds  by  fealty  and  rent,  and  I  grant  the  manor, 

excepting  the  rent,  the  fealty  shall  pass  to  the 

grantee,  and  I.  S.  shall  have  but  a  rent  secke. 

So  in  grants  against  the  law,  if  I  give  land  to 
I.  S.  and  his  heirs  males,  this  is  a  good  fee-simple, 
which  is  a  larger  estate  than  the  words  seem  to 
intend,  and  the  word  **  males*'  is  void.  But  if  I 
make  a  gift  in  tail,  reserving  rent  to  me  and  the 
heirs  of  my  body,  the  words  «•  of  my  body"  are 
not  void,  and  to  leave  it  rent  in  fee-simple ;  but 
the  words  **  heirs  and  all'*  are  void,  and  leave  it 
but  a  rent  for  life :  except,  that  you  will  say,  it  is 
but  a  limitation  to  any  my  heir  in  fee-simple 
which  shall  be  heir  of  my  body ;  for  it  cannot  be 
rent  in  tail  by  reservation. 

46  E4.  &  tM.  B^^  ^^  I  ^^^  1^°^  ^^^h  ™7  daughter 
'*^*  in  frank  marriage,  the  remainder  to  I. 

S.  and  his  heirs,  this  grant  cannot  be  good  in  all 
parts,  according  to  the  words :  for  it  is  incident  to 
the  nature  of  a  gift  in  frank  marriage,  that  the 
donee  hold  of  the  donor ;  and  therefore  my  deed 
shall  be  taken  so  strongly  against  myself,  that 
rather  than  the  remainder  shall  be  void,  the  frank 
maniagu,  though  it  be  first  placed  in  the  deed, 
shall  be  void  as  a  frank  marriage. 

But  it  I  give  land  in  frank  marriage,  reserving 
to  me  and  my  heirs  ten  pounds  rent,  now  the 
frank  marriage  stands  good,  and  the  reservation 
is  void,  because  it  is  a  limitation  of  a  benefit  to 
myself,  and  not  to  a  stranger. 


•  Qoare  e«r  le  ley  •^mble  dii  le  contrary  en  Unt  que  In  on 
f  Ant  quant  Inn  part  del  (kit  ne  poit  eetoier  one  tauter  le  darr : 
aerra  roid,  anterment  In  nn  deviee  et  accordant  fuh  lopin :  de 
ftar  Andenon  et  Owen  Jaat :  contra  Walmeeley  Joal.  P.  40. 
RIs.  in  le  eaae  de  Oomteaae  de  Warwick  eC  Sw  BarUey  In 


So  if  I  let  white  acre,  black  acre,  and  green 
acre  to  I.  S.  excepting  white  acre,  this  exception 
is  void,  because  it  is  repugnant;  but  if  I  let  the 
three  acres  aforesaid,  rendering  twenty  shillings 
rent,  viz.  for  white  acre  ten  shillings,  and  for 
black  acre  ten  shillings,  I  shall  not  distrain  at  all 
in  green  acre,  but  that  shall  be  discharged  of  my 
rent 

So  if  I  grant  a  rent  to  I.  S.  and  his  U^lftm. 
heirs  out  of  my  manor  of  Dale,  et  obh'go  <•«•«■»«• 
manerium  prmdidum  d  omnia  bona  et  eataUa  mea 
wper  manerium  prmdietum  existtntia  ad  diitrin" 
gendum  per  baiUvot  domtni  regUt  this  limitation 
of  the  distress  to  the  king's  bailiffs  is  void,  and  it 
is  good  to  give  a  power  of  distress  to  I.  S.  the 
grantee,  and  his  bailiffs. 

But  if  I  give  land  in  tail  tenendo  de  tM.4.f 
eapitaUhtu  dominU  per  redditum  viginti  toHdttrum 
per  fideliiatem  t  this  limitation  of  tenure  to  the 
lord  is  void ;  and  it  shall  not  be  good,  as  in  the 
other  case,  to  make  a  reservation  of  twenty 
shillings  good  unto  myself;  but  it  shall  be  utterly 
void,  as  if  no  reservation  at  all  had  been  made : 
and  if  the  truth  be  that  I,  that  am  the  donor,  hold 
of  the  lord  paramount  by  ten  shillings  only,  then 
there  shall  be  ten  shillings  only  reserved  upon  the 
gift  in  tail  as  for  ovelty. 

So  if  I  give  land  to  I.  S.  and  the  tiEd.fL4iiti 
heirs  of  his  body,  and  for  default  of  tiUfSl^SS, 
snch  issue  (food  tenementum  prmdio"  "•"••••*• 
tum  revertaiur  ad  L  N.  yet  these  words  of 
reservation  will  carry  a  remainder  to  a  stranger. 
But  if  I  let  white  acre  to  I.  S.  excepting  ten 
shillings  rent,  these  words  of  exception  to  mine 
own  benefit  shall  never  inure  to  words  of  reser- 
vation. 

But  now  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  this  rule  is  the 
last  to  be  resorted  to,  and  is  never  to  be  relied 
upon  but  where  all  other  rules  of  exposition  of 
words  fail ;  and  if  any  other  rule  come  in  place, 
this  giveth  place.  And  that  is  a  point  worthy  to 
be  observed  generally  in  the  rules  of  the  law,  that 
when  they  encounter  and  cross  one  anoUier  in 
any  case,  it  be  understood  which  the  law  holdeth 
worthier,  and  to  be  preferred ;  and  it  is  in  this 
particular  very  notable  to  consider,  that  this  being 
a  rule  of  some  strictness  and  rigour,  doth  not,  as 
it  were,  his  oflSce,  but  in  absence  of  other  rules 
which  are  of  more  equity  and  humanity ;  which 
rules  you  shall  find  afterwards  set  down  with 
their  expositions  and  limitations. 

But  now  to  give  a  taste  of  them  to  this  present 
purpose:  it  is  a  rule,  that  general  words  shall 
never  be  stretched  too  far  in  intendment,  which 
the  civilians  utter  thus :  Verba  generoHa  reMtrin- 
guntur  ad  kabiHtaiem  penonm^  vel  ad  tqftitudi^ 
fiesB  ret. 

Therefore,  if  a  man  grant  to  another,  i4  in.  pl  h. 
common  intra  metaa  et  bundaa  villm  de  Dale^  and 
part  of  the  ville  is  his  several,  and  part  is  his 
waste  and  common ;  the  grantee  shall  not  hare 
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Bon  in  the  Berenl;  and  yet  that  is  the 
•lioogeet  ezpotition  against  the  grantor. 

So  it  is  a  rule,  Ferba  ita  $uni  intelU- 

gemda^  ui  ret  magis  aUat^  quam  pereat  .• 
«lid  therefore  if  I  give  land  to  I.  S,  and  his  heirs, 
reddendo  qmtiqut  Hbroi  annuaUm  to  L  D,  and  his 
heirs,  this  implies  a  condition  to  me  that  am  the 
grantor;  yet  it  were  a  stronger  exposition  against 
me,  to  say  the  limitation  shoald  be  void,  and  the 
feoffment  absolute. 

So  it  is  a  rale,  that  the  law  will  not 

intend  a  wrong,  which  the  civilians 
mtler  thus :  Ea  eai  acdpienda  inUtfrttaUo^  qiue  viUo 
tartL  And  therefore  if  the  executors  of  I.  S. 
grant  •mma  btma  ei  eatalla  $ua^  the  goods  which 
they  hare  as  executors  will  not  pass,  because 
now  eamtat  whether  it  may  not  be  a  devastation, 
and  so  a  wrong;  and  yet  against  the  trespasser 
that  taketh  them  out  of  their  hand,  they  shall  de- 
elaie  quod  bona  iua  eqnL 

So  it  is  a  rule,  words  are  to  be  understood  that 
they  work  somewhat,  and  be  not  idle  and  frivo- 
loos :  Ferba  aUquid  operan  dAent^  verba  ewm  rffec- 
iu  euni  aeeipienila.  And,  therefore,  if  I  buy  and 
sell  yon  four  parts  of  my  manor  of  Dale,  and  say 
aot  in  how  many  parts  to  be  divided,  this  shall 
be  construed  four  parts  of  five,  and  not  of  six  nor 
seren,  &e.,  beeaose  that  it  is  the  strongest  against 
me;  but  on  the  other  side,  it  shall  not  be  intend- 
ed four  parts  of  four  parts,  that  is  whole  of  four 
quarters;  and  yet  that  were  strongest  of  all,  but 
then  the  words  were  idle  and  of  none  effect. 

So  it  is  a  rule,  Divinatio  noti  in/er- 

pretaiio  et/,  qum  omnino  reeedit  a  Utera  t 
and  therefore  if  I  have  a  fee  farm-rent  issuing  out 
of  white  acre  of  ten  shillings,  and  I  reciting  the 
tame  reserration  do  grant  to  I.  S.  the  rent  of  five 
shillings  perdpiend'  de  reddiC  pradiei*  et  de  omm- 
Vuo  ierria  et  tenementie  mei$  in  Dak^  with  a  clau8<» 
of  distress,  although  there  be  atturnement,  yet 
nothing  passeth  out  of  my  former  rent;  and  yet 
that  were  strongest  against  me  to  have  it  a  double 
lent,  or  grant  of  part  of  that  rent  with  an  enlarge- 
ment of  a  distress  in  the  other  land,  but  for  that 
it  is  against  the  words,  because  eopukUio  verborum 
ime&nai  exeepUonem  in  eodem  Mfim,  and  the  word 
de^  angtid  out  of,  may  be  taken  in  two  senses, 
tiiat  is,  either  as  a  greater  sum  out  of  a  less,  or  as 
a  charge  out  of  land,  or  other  principal  interest; 
and  that  the  coupling  of  it  with  lands  and  tene- 
ments, VIZ.,  I  reciting  that  I  am  seized  of  such  a 
lent  of  ten  shillings,  do  grant  five  shillings  perci' 
piend^  de  endem  reddil!*,  it  is  good  enough  without 
atturnement ;  because  pereipiend*  i2e,  etc.  may  well 
be  taken  for  pareeila  d«,  etc.  without  violence  to 
the  words;  but  if  it  had  been  pertipitnd^  de^  I.  S. 
without  saying  de  redditibue  prwdi'€t\  although 
I.  S.  be  the  person  that  payeth  me  the  foresaid 
lent  of  ten  shillings,  yet  it  is  void ;  and  so  it  is  of 
all  other  rules  of  exposition  of  grants,  when  they 
MMet  in  opposition  with  this  role,  they  are  preferred. 


Now  to  examine  this  rule  in  pleadings  as  we 
have  done  in  grants,  you  shall  find  that  in  all  im- 
perfections of  pleadings,  whether  it  be  in  ambi. 
guity  of  words  and  double  intendments,  oi  want 
of  certainty  and  averments,  the  plea  shall  be 
strictly  and  strongly  against  him  that  pleads. 

For  ambiiruity  of  words,  if  in  a  writ  of 
entry  upon  a  disseisin,  the  tenant  pleads 
jointenancy  with  I.  S.  of  the  gift  and  feoffment  of 
1.  D.  judgment  de  briefe^  the  demandant  saith  that 
long  time  before  I.  D.  any  thing  had,  the  demandant 
himself  was  seised  in  fee  quouaque  prmdiei*  I.  D. 
Muper  poneesionem  eju$  iniravit^  and  made  a  joint 
feoffment,  whereupon  he  the  demandant  re-enter- 
ed, and  so  was  seised  until  by  the  defendant 
alone  he  was  disseised ;  this  is  no  plea,  because 
the  word  intravit  may  be  understood  either  of  a 
lawful  entry,  or  of  a  tortious;  and  the  hardest 
against  him  shall  be  taken,  which  is,  that  it  was 
a  lawful  entry ;  therefore  he  should  have  alleged 
precisely  that  I.  D.  disaeitivii. 

So  upon  ambiguity  that  grows  by  ^^^^ 
reference,  if  an  action  of  debt  be  brought  '^^  ^ 
against  I.  N.  and  I.  P.  sheriffs  of  London,  upon 
an  escape,  and  the  plaintiff  doth  declare  upon  an 
execution  by  force  of  a  recovery  in  the  prison  of 
Ludgate  eub  euetodia  L  S.  et  I.  D.  then  sheriffs  in 
1  K.  H.  VIIL  and  that  he  so  continued  aub  cim- 
todia  I.  B.  et  L  G.  in  2  K.  H.  VIIL  and  so  con- 
tinued eub  euetodia  I.  N.  et  L  L.  in  3  K.  H.  VIIL 
and  then  was  suffered  to  escape ;  I.  N.  and  I.  L. 
plead  that  before  the  escape,  supposed  at  such  a 
day  anno  iuperitu  in  narratione  wpeeifieato^  the 
said  I.  D.  and  I.  S.  ad  tune  vieeeomitee  suffered 
him  to  escape;  this  is  no  good  plea,  because 
there  be  three  years  specified  in  the  declaration, 
and  it  shall  be  hardest  taken  that  it  was  1  or  3  H. 
VIIL  when  they  were  out  of  oflSce ;  and  yet  it  is 
nearly  induced  by  the  ad  tune  vieeeomitee^  which 
should  leave  the  intendment  t6  be  of  that  year  in 
which  the  declaration  supposeth  that  they  were 
sheriffs;  but  that  sufilceth  not,  but  the  year  must 
be  alleged  in  fact,  for  it  may  be  it  was  mislaid  by 
the  plaintiff,  and  therefore  the  defendants  mean- 
ing to  discharge  themselves  by  a  former  escape, 
which  was  not  in  their  time,  must  allege  it  pre- 
cisely. 

For  incertainty  of  intendment,  if  a 
warranty  collateral  be  pleaded  in  bar, 
and  the  plaintiff  by  replication,  to  avoid  warranty, 
saith,  that  he  entered  upon  the  possession  of  tho 
defendant,  non  constat  whether  this  entry  was  in 
the  life  of  the  ancestor,  or  after  the  warranty  at- 
tached ;  and  therefore  it  shall  be  taken  in  hardest 
sense,  that  it  was  after  the  warranty  descended^ 
if  it  be  not  otherwise  averred. 

For  impropriety  of  words,  if  a  man  naa ii. 
plead  that  his  ancestors  died  by  pro-  m"-^*- 
testation  seised,  and  that  I.  S.  abated,  &c.,  this  is 
no  plea,  for  there  can  be  no  abatement  except 
there  be  a  dying  seised  alleged  in  feet;  ami  mi 
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abatement  shall  not  be  impioperly  taken  for  die- 
seissin  in  pleading,  tarparoU  tontpkiu, 
•  ■.  Dj.  ftK       ^^'  repngpaancy,  if  a  man  in  {itowtj 
'^  declare  that  he  was  seised  in  his  de- 

mesne as  of  fee  of  white  acre,  and  being  so  seised 
did  d«>mise  the  same  white  acre  to  I.  S.  habendum 
the  moiety  for  twenty-one  years  from  the  date  of 
the  deed,  the  other  moiety  from  the  surrender, 
expiration,  or  determination  of  the  estate  of  I.  D. 
qui  tenet  prssdict^  medieUUem  ad  terminum  vitm  sum 
redderuT  40f.  rent:  this  declaration  is  insufficient, 
because  the  seisin  that  he  hath  alleged  in  himself 
in  his  demesne  as  of  fee  in  the  whole,  and  the 
state  for  life  of  a  moiety,  are  repugnant;  and  it 
shall  not  be  cured  by  taking  the  last,  which  is 
expressed  to  control  the  former,  which  is  but 
general  and  formal ;  but  the  plea  is  naught,  and 
yet  the  matter  in  law  had  been  good  to  have  en- 
titled to  have  distrained  for  the  whole  rent. 

But  the  same  restraint  follows  this  rule  in 
pleading  that  was  before  noted  in  grants :  for  if 
the  case  be  such  as  falleth  within  another  rule  of 
pleadings,  then  this  rule  may  not  be  urged. 

And  therefore  it  is  a  rule  that  a  bar 

4  Ed.'«.'  is  good  to  a  common  intent,  though  not 
to  every  intent.  As  if  a  debt  be  brought 
against  five  executon,  and  three  of  them  make 
default,  and  two  appear  and  plead  in  bar  a 
recovery  had  against  them  two  of  three  hundred 
pounds,  and  nothing  in  their  hands  over  and 
above  that  sum:  if  this  bar  should  be  taken 
strongliest  against  them,  it  should  be  intended 
that  they  might  have  abated  the  fint  suit,  because 
the  other  three  were  not  named,  and  so  the  re- 
covery not  duly  had  against  them ;  but  because 
of  this  other  rule  the  bar  is  good :  for  that  the 
more  common  intent  will  say,  that  they  two  did 
only  administer,  and  so  the  action  well  consider^ 
ed ;  rather  than  to  imagine,  that  they  would  have 
lost  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  abating  the  writ. 

So  there  is  another  rule,  that  in  pleading  a  man 
shall  not  disclose  that  which  is  against  himself: 
and  therefore  if  it  be  a  matter  that  is  to  be  set 
forth  on  the  other  side,  then  the  plea  shall  not  be 
taken  in  the  hardest  sense,  but  in  the  most  bene- 
ficial, and  to  be  left  unto  the  contrary  party  to 
allege. 

„„f^         And,  therefore,  if  a  man  be  bound  in 

Df.h.17.  ^j^  obligation,  that  if  the  feme  of  the 
obligee  do  decease  before  the  feast  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  which  shall  be  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  God  1598,  without  issue  of  her  body  by  her 
husband  lawfully  begotten  then  living,  tiiat  then 
the  bond  shall  be  void ;  and  in  debt  brought  upon 
tills  obligation  the  defendant  pleads  that  the 
feme  died  before  the  said  feast  without  issue  of 
lier  body  then  living:  if  this  plea  should  be  taken 
btrongliest  against  the  defendant,  then  should  it 
be  taken  that  the  feme  had  issue  at  the  time  of 
her  death,  but  this  issue  died  before  the  feast; 
but  that  shall  not  be  so  anderstood«  because  it 


makes  against  the  defendant,  and  it  is  to  be 
brought  in  on  the  plaintiff's  side,  and  that  with* 
out  traverse. 

So  if  in  a  detinue  brought  by  a  feme 
against  the  executora  of  her  husband  '^^*' 
for  her  reasonable  part  of  the  goods  of  her  hus- 
band, and  her  demand  is  of  a  moiety,  and  she  de- 
clares upon  the  custom  of  the  realm,  by  which  the 
feme  is  to  have  a  moiety,  if  there  be  no  issue 
between  her  and  her  husband,  and  the  third  part 
if  there  be  issue  had,  and  declareth  that  her  hus- 
band died  without  issue  had  between  them ;  if 
this  count  should  be  hardliest  construed  against 
the  party,  it  should  be  intended  that  her  husband 
had  issue  by  another  wife,  though  not  by  her,  in 
which  case  the  feme  is  but  to  have  the  third  part 
likewise;  but  that  shall  not  be  so  intended, 
because  it  is  a  matter  of  reply  to  be  showed  of 
the  other  side. 

And  so  it  is  of  all  other  rules  of  pleadings^ 
these  being  sufficient  not  only  for  the  exact  ex- 
pounding of  these  other  rules,  but  olnter  to  show 
how  this  rule  which  we  handle  is  put  by  when  it 
meets  with  any  other  rule. 

As  for  acts  of  Parliament,  verdicts,  judgments, 
&c.  which  are  not  words  of  parties,  in  them  this 
rule  hath  no  place  at  all,  neither  in  devises  and 
wills,  upon  several  reasons;  but  more  espeetally 
it  is  to  be  noted,  that  in  evidence  it  hath  no  plaosy 
which  yet  seems  to  have  some  affinity  with 
pleadings,  especially  when  demurrer  b  joined 
upon  the  evidence. 

And,  therefore,  if  land  be  given  by 
will  by  H.  C.  to  his  son  L  C.  and  the 
heirs  males  of  his  body  begotten ;  the  remaindei 
to  F.  C.  and  the  hein  males  of  his  body  begotten « 
the  remainder  to  the  heirs  males  of  Uie  body  of 
the  devisor :  the  remainder  to  his  danghter  S.  C« 
and  the  heire  of  her  body,  with  a  clause  of  perpe* 
tuity ;  and  the  question  comes  upon  the  point  of 
forfeiture  in  an  assize  taken  by  default,  and  evi- 
dence is  given,  and  demurrer  upon  evidence,  and 
in  the  evidence  given  to  maintain  the  entry  of  the 
daughter  upon  a  forfeiture,  it  is  not  set  fc^  ner 
averred  that  the  devisor  had  no  other  issue  maky 
yet  the  evidence  is  g^ood  enough,  and  it  shall  be 
so  intended ;  and  the  reason  thereof  cannot  be, 
because  a  jury  may  take  knowledge  of  matten 
not  within  the  evidence ;  and  the  court  contnri* 
wise  cannot  take  knowledge  of  any  matter  not 
within  the  pleas ;  for  it  is  clear  that  if  the  evidence 
had  been  altogether  remote,  and  not  proving  the 
issue,  there  although  the  jury  might  find  it,  yet  a 
demurrer  might  well  be  taken  upon  the  evidence* 

But  if  I  take  the  reason  of  difference  to  be 
between  pleadings,  which  are  but  openings  of  the 
case,  and  evidences  which  are  the  proofs  of  an 
issue ;  for  pleadings  being  but  to  open  the  verity 
of  the  matter  in  f^t  indifferently  on  both  paita 
have  no  scope  and  conclusion  to  direct  the  con* 
atmction  and  intendment  of  them,  and  therefbn 
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nost  be  oertain ;  but  in  eTidence  and  proofs  the 
inae,  which  is  the  state  of  the  question  and  con- 
elusion,  shall  incline  and  apply  all  the  proofs  as 
tending  to  that  conclusion. 

Another  reason  is,  that  pleadings  must  be  cer- 
tain, because  the  adrerse  party  may  know  whereto 
to  answer,  or  else  he  were  at  a  mischief,  which 
mischief  is  remedied  by  a  demurrer;  but  in  evi- 
dence if  it  be  short,  impertinent,  or  uncertain,  the 
mdrerse  party  is  at  no  mischief,  because  it  is  to  be 
thought  that  the  jury  will  pass  against  him ;  yet, 
neTertheless,  because  the  jury  is  not  compellable 
to  supply  the  defect  of  eridence  out  of  their  own 
knowledge,  though  it  be  in  their  liberty  so  to  do ; 
therefore  the  law  alloweth  a  demurrer  upon  evi- 
dence also. 

REGULA  IV. 

Quod  tub  eerta  forma  eoneestum  vel  rcBervaium  est 
non  trMtur  ad  valorem  vel  eompemaUonem, 

The  law  permitteth  every  man  to  part  with  his 
own  interest,  and  to  qualify  his  own  grant,  as  it 
pleaseth  himself;  and,  therefore,  doth  not  admit 
any  allowance  or  recompense,  if  the  thing  be  not 
taken  as  it  is  granted. 

So  in  all  profits  a  prendre^  if  I  grant 
common  for  ten  beasts,  or  ten  loads  of 
wood  out  of  my  coppiee,  or  ten  loads  of  hay  out 
of  my  meads,  to  be  taken  for  three  years ;  he  shall 
not  have  common  for  thirty  beasts,  or  thirty  loads 
of  wood  or  hay,  the  third  year,  if  he  forbear  for 
the  space  of  two  years ;  here  the  time  is  certain 
and  precise. 

So  if  the  place  be  limited,  or  if  I  grant  estovers 
to  be  spent  in  such  a  house,  or  stone  towards  the 
reparation  of  such  a  castle ;  although  the  grantee 
do  bum  of  his  fuel  and  repair  of  his  own  charge, 
yet  he  can  demand  no  allowance  for  that  he  took 
it  not. 

So  if  the  kind  be  specified,  as  if  I  let  my  park 
leserving  to  myself  all  the  deer  and  sufficient  pas- 
tnxe  for  them,  if  I  do  decay  the  game,  whereby 
there  is  no  deer,  I  shall  not  have  quantity  of  pas- 
tare  answerable  to  the  feed  of  so  many  deer  as 
were  upon  the  ground  when  I  let  it;  but  am 
irithoot  any  remedy,  except  I  will  replenish  the 
ground  again  with  deer. 

But  it  may  be  thought  that  the  reason  of  these 
cases  is  the  default  and  laches  of  the  grantor, 
which  is  not  so. 

For  put  the  case  that  the  house  where  the 
estovers  should  be  spent  be  overthrown  by  the 
act  of  God,  as  by  tempest,  or  burnt  by  the  enemies 
of  the  king,  yet  there  is  no  recompense  to  be 


And  in  the  strongest  case,  where  it  is  in  default 
of  the  grantor,  yet  he  shall  make  void  his  own 
grant  rather  than  the  certain  form  of  it  should  be 
wrested  to  an  equity  or  valuation. 

As  if  I  grant  common  ubimnque  averia 
mea  ierini^  the  commoner  cannot  othei^- 


wise  entitle  himself,  except  that  he  aver  that  in 
such  grounds  my  beasts  have  gone  and  fed ;  and 
if  I  never  put  in  any,  but  occupy  my  grounds 
otherwise,  he  is  without  remedy ;  but  if  I  put  in, 
and  after  by  poverty  or  otherwise  desist,  yet  the 
commoner  may  continue;  contrariwise,  if  the 
words  of  the  grant  had  been  quandoeunque  averia 
mea  ierint^  for  there  it  depends  continually  upon 
the  putting  in  of  my  beasts,  or  at  least  the  gene- 
ral seasons  when  I  put  tiiem  in,  not  upon  every 
hour  or  moment. 

But  if  I  grant  tertiam  advoeationem  to  I.  S.  if 
he  neglect  to  take  his  turn  ea  viee^  he  is  without 
remedy:  but  if  my  wife  be  before  entitled  to 
dower,  and  I  die,  dien  my  heir  shall  have  two 
presentments,  and  my  wife  the  third,  and  my 
grantee  shall  have  the  fourth;  and  it  doth  not 
impugn  this  rule  at  all,  because  the  grant  shall 
receive  that  construction  at  the  first  that  it  was 
intended  such  an  avoidance  as  may  be  taken  and 
enjoyed ;  as  if  I  grant  proximam  advo-  ^^^^ 
eationem  to  I.  D.  and  then  grant  jirosn-  '^-^ 
mam  advoeationem  to  I.  S.  this  shall  be  intended 
the  next  to  the  next,  which  I  may  lawfully  grant 
or  dispose.    Qumre, 

But  if  I  grant  proximam  advoeationem  to  I.  S. 
and  I.  N.  is  incumbent,  and  I  grant  by  precise 
words,  iUam  advoeationem^  qisam  post  mortem^  re- 
signationem  iranslationem  vel  deprivationem  I,  N. 
immediate  fore  eontigerit ;  now  this  grant  is  mere- 
ly void,  because  I  had  grranted  that  before,  and  it 
cannot  be  taken  against  the  words. 

REGULA  V. 
Neeessitas  indudt  privilegium  quoad  jura  privata* 

The  law  chargeth  no  man  with  default  where 
the  act  is  compulsory  and  not  voluntary,  and 
where  there  is  not  a  consent  and  election;  and, 
therefore,  if  either  there  be  an  impossibility  for  a 
man  to  do  otherwise,  or  so  great  a  perturbation  of 
the  judgment  and  reason  as  in  presumption  of  law 
man*s  nature  cannot  overcome,  such  4Ed.<Lcn«. 
necessity  carrieth  a  privilege  in  itself.  •■  •• 

Necessity  is  of  three  sorts,  necessity  of  con- 
servation of  life,  necessity  of  obedience,  and  ne- 
cessity of  the  act  of  God,  or  a  stranger. 

First,  for  conservation  of  life :  if  a       *^' 
man  steal  viands  to  satisfy  his  present  hunger, 
this  is  no  felony  nor  larceny. 

So  if  divers  be  in  danger  of  drowning  by  the 
casting  away  of  some  boat  or  bark,  and  one  of 
them  get  to  some  plank,  or  on  tho  boat*s  side  to 
keep  himself  above  water,  and  another  to  save 
his  life  thrust  him  from  it,  whereby  he  is  drowned ; 
this  is  neither  u  defendendo  nor  by  misadventure, 
but  justifiable. 

So  if  divere  felons  be  in  gaol,  and  oaii.iiLp« 
the  gaol  by  casualty  is  set  on  fire,  STSl?.! 
whereby  the  prisoners  get  forth ;  this  ITftjb 
is  DO  escape,  nor  breaking  of  pxiioii* 
U 
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So  upon  the  statate^  that  erery  merchant  that 
Mtteth  his  merohandiae  on  land  without  satisfying 
the  customer  or  agreeing  for  it,  which  agreement  is 
construed  to  be  in  certain^,  shall  forfeit  his  mer- 
chandise, and  it  is  so  that,  by  tempest,  a  great 
quantity  of  the  merchandise  is  cast  orerboard, 
4  E4.  &  pL    whereby  the  merchant  agrees  with  the 
TEdfiin.    customer  by  estimation,  which  falleth 
«**'**•      out  short  of  the  truth,  yet  the  orer 
quantity  is  not  forfeited ;  where  note,  that  neces- 
sity dispenseth  with  the  direct  letter  of  a  statute 
law. 

Lit  pL  4. 191  ^^  ^^  ^  °^^  ^^^®  ^ST^^  ^  \^nd^  and 
M  H.  4. »  ^^  °^^  make  his  entry  for  terror  of  force, 
■.a8B.«.ii.  tjig  law  allows  him  a  continual  claim, 
which  shall  be  as  beneficial  to  him  as  an  entry ; 
so  shall  a  man  sare  his  default  of  appearance  by 
88  R.  <L  8.  cresHne  de  eau^  and  avoid  his  debt  by 
SBH.6.M.  dureue^  whereof  you  shall  find  proper 
eases  elsewhere. 

The  second  necessity  is  of  obe- 
cd.a.'i60k  dience;  and,  therefore,  where  baron 
and  feme  commit  a  felony,  the  feme 
can  neither  be  principal  nor  accessory ;  because 
the  law  intends  her  to  have  no  will,  in  regard  of 
the  subjection  and  obedience  she  owes  to  her 
husband. 

So  one  reason  amongst  others  why  ambassa- 
dors are  used  to  be  excused  of  practices  against 
the  state  where  they  reside,  except  it  be  in  point 
of  conspiracy,  which  is  against  the  law  of  nations 
and  society,  is,  because  non  eomtai  whether  they 
have  it  in  mandatis^  and  then  they  are  excused  by 
necessity  of  obedience. 

So  if  a  warrant  or  precept  come  from 
the  king  to  fell  wood  upon  the  ground 
whereof  I  am  tenant  for  life  or  for  years,  I  am  ex- 
cused in  waste. 

The  third  necessity  is  of  the  act  of  God,  or  of  a 

stranger;  as  if  I  be  particular  tenant  for  years  of 

a  house,  and  it  be  overthrown  by  grand  tempest 

^         or  thunder  and  lightning,  or  by  sudden 

4*  Ed.  &  &'   floods,  or  by  invasion  of  enemies,  or  if 

B^ritth.      I  have  belonging  unto  it  some  cottage 

ueL%.      which  hath  been  infected,  whereby  I 

wml  108.     can  procure  none  to  inhabit  them,  no 

workmen  to  repair  them,  and  so  they 

fall  down ;  in  all  these  eases  I  am  excused  in 

waste :  hut  of  this  last  learning,  when  and  how 

the  act  of  God  and  strangers  do  excuse,  there  be 

other  particular  rules. 

But  then  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  necessity  privi- 
legeth  only  quod  Jura  privaia^  for,  in  all  cases,  if 
the  act  that  should  deliver  a  man  out  of  the  neces- 
vity  be  against  the  commonwealth,  necessity  ex- 
cuseth  not;  for pritnlegium  non  valet  contra  rem" 
publicamf  and  as  another  saith,  neeeuitae  pubUea 
major  est  quam  prtvata  .•  for  death  is  the  last  and 
farthest  point  of  particular  necessity,  and  the  law 
imposcth  it  upon  every  subject,  that  he  prefer  the 
wgent  aervice  of  his  prinoe  and  country  before 


the  safety  of  his  life :  as  if  in  danger  of  tempest 
those  that  are  in  a  ship  throw  over  other  men*s 
goods,  they  are  not  answerable;  but  if  a  man  be 
commanded  to  bring  ordnance  or  munition  to  re- 
lieve any  of  the  king*s  towns  that  are  distressed, 
then  he  cannot  for  any  danger  of  tempest  justify 
the  throwing  of  them  overboard;  for  there  it 
holdeth  which  was  spoken  by  the  Roman,  when 
he  alleged  the  same  necessity  of  weather  to  hold 
him  from  embarking,  neeene  e$t  ut  eam^  non  ut 
ffivam.  So  in  the  case  put  before  the  husband 
and  wife,  if  they  join  in  committing  treason,  the 
necessity  of  obedience  doth  not  excuse  the  offence 
as  it  doth  in  felony,  because  it  is  against  the 
commonwealth. 

So  if  a  fire  be  taken  in  a  street,  I  may  isB.t.ML 
justify  the  pulling  down  of  the  wall  p»«**y- 
or  house  of  another  man  to  save  the  row  from  the 
spreading  of  the  fire ;  but  if  I  be  assailed  in  my 
house,  in  a  city  or  town,  and  distressed,  and  to 
save  my  life  I  set  fire  on  mine  own 
house,  which  spreadeth  and  taketh  hold  v^Bnekm. 
upon  other  houses  adjoining,  this  is  eB^l 
not  justifiable,  but  I  am  subject  to  their  ^ 
action  upon  the  case,  because  I  cannot  rescue 
mine  own  life  by  doing  any  thing  which  is 
against  the  commonwealth :  but  if  it  had  been 
but  a  private  trespass,  as  the  going  over  another's 
ground,  or  the  breaking  of  his  enclosure  when  I 
am  pursued,  for  the  safeguard  of  my  life^  it  is 
justifiable. 

This  rule  admitteth  an  exception  when  the  law 
intendeth  some  fault  or  wrong  in  the  party  that 
hath  brought  himself  into  the  necessity ;  so  that 
it  is  neeesntas  eulpabiKe.  This  I  take  to  be  the 
chief  reason  why  eeipsum  defendendo  is  not  matter 
of  justification,  because  the  law  intends  it  hath  a 
commencement  upon  an  unlawful  cause,  because 
quarrels  are  not  presumed  to  grow  without  some 
wrongs  either  in  words  or  deeds  on  either  part, 
and  the  law  that  thinketh  it  a  thing  4 h. ream 
hardly  triable  in  whose  default  the  *^«-^*"* 
quarrel  began,  supposeth  the  party  that  kills 
another  in  his  own  defence  not  to  be  without 
malice ;  and  therefore  as  it  doth  not  touch  him  in 
the  highest  degrree,  so  it  putteth  him  to  sue  out 
his  pardon  of  course,  and  fumisheth  him  by  for> 
feiture  of  goods :  for  where  there  cannot  be  any 
malice  or  wrong  presumed,  as  where  a  man  assails 
me  to  rob  me,  and  I  kill  him  that  assaileth  me ; 
or  if  a  woman  kill  him  that  assaileth  her  to  ravish 
her,  it  is  justifiable  without  any  pardon. 

So  the  common  case  proveth  this  ex-  gj  f,,  y.  m 
ception,  that  is,  if  a  madman  commit  '**^*  **> 
a  felony,  he  shall  not  lose  his  life  for  it,  because 
his  infirmity  came  by  the  act  of  God :  but  if  a 
drunken  man  commit  a  felony,  he  shall  not  be 
excused,  because  his  imperfection  came  by  his 
own  default ;  for  the  reason  and  loss  of  depriva^ 
tion  of  will  and  election  by  necessity  and  by  in- 
firmity is  all  one,  for  the  lack  of  arbUrium  mMum 
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It  the  matter :  and  therefore  as  infirmita$  eti  jmi- 
hiUa  exeuseth  not*  no  more  doth  neecuiUu  euL 


REGULA  VI. 


Cbrporolft  injuria 


fum  redpii  mttimationem 
fuiuro. 


Ths  law,  in  many  cases  that  concern  lands  or 
goods,  doth  deprive  a  man  of  his  present  remedy, 
and  torneth  him  over  to  a  further  circuit  of 
remedy,  rather  than  to  suffer  an  inconvenience : 
but  if  it  be  question  of  personal  pain,  the  law  will 
not  compel  him  to  sustain  it  and  expect  remedy, 
because  it  holdeth  no  damage  a  sufficient  recom- 
pense for  a  wrong  which  is  corporal. 

As  if  the  sheriff  make  a  false  return  that  I  am 

summoned,  whereby  I  lose  my  land ;  yet  because  of 

the  inconvenience  of  drawing  all  things 

•  Ki.  4.  n.    ^  incertainty  and  delay,  if  the  sheriff  *s 

return  should  not  be  credited,  I  am  excluded  of  my 

averment  against  it,  and  am  put  to  mine  action  of 

deceit  against  the  sheriff  and  summon- 

ers ;  but  if  the  sheriff  upon  a  aiqnaa 

letnm  a  cepi  corpui  d  quod  at  langutdm  in  pri- 

mma,  there  I  may  come  in  and  falsify  the  return 

of  the  sheriff  to  save  my  imprisonment. 

So  if  a  man  menace  me  in  my  goods,  and 
that  he  will  bum  certain  evidences  of  my  land 
which  he  hath  in  his  hand,  if  I  will  not  make 
nnto  him  a  bond,  yet  if  I  enter  into  bond  by  this 
terror,  I  cannot  avoid  it  by  plea,  because  the  law 
holdeth  it  an  inconvenience  to  avoid  a  specialty 
by  such  matter  of  averment ;  and  therefore  I  am 
put  to  mine  action  against  such  a  menacer :  but 
if  he  restrain  my  person,  or  threaten 
me  with  a  battery,  or  with  the  burning 
of  my  house,  which  is  a  safety  and  protection  to 
my  person,  or  with  burning  an  instrument  of 
manumission,  which  is  an  evidence  of  my  enfran- 
chisement; if  upon  such  menace  or  duresse  I 
make  a  deed,  I  shall  avoid  it  by  plea. 
MIL  I.  IS.  So  if  a  trespasser  drive  away  my 
"■•^•*  beasts  over  another's  ground,  I  pursue 
them  to  rescue  them,  yet  am  I  a  trespasser  to  the 
stranger  upon  whose  ground  I  came :  but  if  a  man 
assail  my  person,  and  I  fly  over  another's  ground, 
now  am  I  no  trespasser. 

This  ground  some  of  the  canonists  do  aptly 
infer  out  of  Christ's  sacred  mouth,  Jmen^  at  cot' 
pui  9upra  vatimentum^  where  they  say  vutimen-' 
turn  comprehendeth  all  outward  things  appertain- 
ing to  a  man's  condition,  as  lands  and  goods, 
which,  they  say,  are  not  in  the  same  degree  with 
that  which  is  corporal ;  and  this  was  the  reason 
of  the  ancient  kx  taUoni*^  oeuluM  pro  oeulo^  den» 
pro  dente^  so  that  by  that  law  eorporaUi  injuria 
de  prmterito  non  reeipit  mttimationem  t  but  our  law, 
when  the  injury  is  already  executed  and  inflicted, 
thinketh  it  best  satisfaction  to  the  party  grieved 
to  relieve  him  in  damage,  and  to  give  him  rather 


siutf.  laa 


profit  than  revenge;  but  it  will  never  force  a  man 
to  tolerate  a  corporal  hurt,  and  to  depend  upon 
that  inferior  kind  of  satisfaction,  ut  in  damagiii, 

REGULA  Vn. 

Exeusat  out  exUnuat  delictum  in  eapitaHbuty  quod 
non  operaiur  idem  in  eiviubua. 

In  capital  causes  in  faioortm  vitm,  the  law  will 
not  punish  in  so  high  a  degree,  except  the  malice 
of  the  will  and  intention  appear ;  but  in  civil 
trespasses  and  injuries  that  are  of  an  inferior 
nature,  the  law  doth  rather  consider  the  damage 
of  the  party  wronged,  than  the  malice  of  him  that 
was  the  wrong-doer :  and  therefore, 

The  law  makes  a  difference  between  killing  a 
man  upon  malice  forethought,  and  upon  present 
heat:  but  if  I  give  a  man  slanderous  words, 
whereby  I  damnify  him  in  his  name  and  credit,  it 
is  not  material  whether  I  use  them  upon  sudden 
choler  and  provocation,  or  of  set  malice,  but  in  an 
action  upon  the  case  I  shall  render  damages  alike. 

So  if  a  man  be  killed  by  misadventure,  as  by  an 
arrow  at  butts,  this  hath  a  pardon  of  course ;  but 
if  a  man  be  hurt  or  maimed  only,  an  g,.^  ffm. 
action  of  trespass  lieth,  though  it  be  ^^* 
done  against  the  party's  mind  and  will,  and  he 
shall  be  punished  in  the  law  as  deeply  as  if  he 
had  done  it  of  malice. 

So  if  a  surgeon  authorized  to  prac- 
tise, do,  through  negligence  in  his  cure, 
cause  the  party  to  die,  the  surgeon  shall  not  be 
brought  in  question  of  his  life ;  and  yet  if  he  do 
only  hurt  the  wound,  whereby  the  cure  is  cast 
back,  and  death  ensues  not,  he  is  subject  to  an 
action  upon  the  case  for  his  misfaisance. 

So  if  baron  and  feme  be,  and  they  commit 
felony  together,  the  feme  is  neither  principal  nor 
accessory,  in  regard  of  her  obedience  to  the  will 
of  her  husband :  but  if  baron  and  feme  join  in 
committing  a  trespass  upon  land  or  otherwise, 
action  may  be  brought  against  them  both. 

So  if  an  infant  within  years  of  dis-  ,  ^„  _ 
cretion,  or  a  madman,  kill  another,  he  ftuMf.  Mi'a 
shall  not  be  impeached  thereof:  but  if 
they  put  out  a  man's  eye,  or  do  him  like  corporal 
hurt,  he  shall  be  punished  in  trespass. 

So  in  felonies  the  law  admitteth  the  difference 
of  principal  and  accessary,  and  if  the  principal 
die,  or  be  pardoned,  the  proceeding  against  the 
accessory  failetli ;  but  in  a  trespass,  it  n  r.  «.  iti 
one  command  his  man  to  beat  you,  ^>>^^ 
and  the  servant  after  the  battery  die,  yet  your 
action  of  trespass  stands  good  against  the  master. 

REGULA  VIIL 
JEtUmaiio  prmieriti  deUeti  ex  poet  faeto  nunqumm 

The  law  construeth  neither  penal  laws  imt 
penal  facts  by  intendments,  but  considereth  Umi 


aas 
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offence  in  degree,  ss  it  itandeth  at  the  time  when 
it  is  committed;  eo  as  if  any  circumstance  or 
matter  be  subsequent,  which  laid  together  with 
the  beginning  should  seem  to  draw  it  to  a  higher 
nature,  yet  the  law  doth  not  extend  or  amplify 
the  offence* 

Therefore,  if  a  man  be  wounded,  and 

the  percussor  is  voiuntanly  let  go  at 

large  by  the  gaoler,  and  afler  death  ensoeth  of  the 

hurt,  yet  this  is  no  felonious  escape  in  the  gaoler. 

So  if  the  villain  strike  the  heir  apparent  of  the 
lord,  and  the  lord  dieth  before,  and  the  person 
hurt  who  succeedeth  to  be  lord  to  the  villain  dietii 
after,  yet  this  is  no  petty  treason. 

So  if  a  man  compass  and  imagineth  the  death 
of  one  that  after  cometh  to  be  king  of  the  land, 
not  being  any  person  mentioned  within  the  sta- 
tute of  25  Ed.  III.  tills  imagination  precedent  is 
not  high  treason. 

So  if  a  man  use  slanderous  words  of  a  person 
upon  whom  some  dignity  after  descends  that 
maketh  him  a  peer  of  the  realm,  yet  he  shall  have 
but  a  simple  action  of  the  case,  and  not  in  the 
nature  of  a  $candalum  magnatum  upon  tiie  statute. 

So  if  John  Stile  steal  sixpence  from  me  in 
money,  and  the  king  by  his  proclamation  doth 
raise  moneys,  that  the  weight  of  silver  in  the 
piece  now  of  sixpence  should  go  for  twelve 
pence,  yet  this  shall  remain  petty  larceny,  and 
not  felony :  and  yet  in  all  civil  reckonings  the 
alteration  shall  take  place ;  as  if  I  contract  with  a 
labourer  to  do  some  work  for  twelve  pence,  and 
the  enhancing  of  money  cometh  before  I  pay  him, 
I  shall  satisfy  my  contract  with  a  sixpenny  piece 
so  raised. 

So  if  a  man  deliver  goods  to  one  to  keep,  and 

after  retain  the  same  person  into  his  service,  who 

MB. 8. pL  s.  "^^^"^^^  goeih  away  with  his  goods, 

this  is  no  felony  by  the  statute  of 

91 H.  ym.  because  he  was  not  servant  at  that  time. 

In  like  manner  if  I  deliver  goods  to  the  servant 
of  I.  S.  to  keep,  and  after  die,  and  make  I.  S.  my 
executor ;  and  before  any  new  commandment  of 
1.  S.  to  his  servant  for  the  custody  of  the  same 
goods,  his  servant  goeth  away  with  them,  this  is 
also  out  of  the  same  statute.    Quod  nota. 

But  note  that  it  is  said  prmteriH  deUeii ;  for  any 
accessory  before  the  act  is  subject  to  all  the  con- 
tingencies pregnant  of  the  fact,  if  they  be  pursu- 
i9Eits.«NB.  &n<^^  of  the  same  tact:  as  if  a  man 
"^  command  or  counsel  one  to  rob  a  man, 

or  beat  him  grievously,  and  murder  ensue,  in 
either  case  he  is  accessory  to  the  murder,  quia  in 
crimifialibut  prattaniur  aeeidentia. 

REGULA  IX. 
Qu&d  remediodeMuiiur  ipm  re  valet  $i  eutpaabfit 

The  benignity  of  the  law  is  such,  as,  when  to 
preserve  the  principles  and  grounds  of  law  it  de- 
pHveth  a  man  of  his  remedy  without  his  owb 


fault,  it  will  rather  put  him  in  a  better  degree  and 
condition  than  in  a  worse ;  fbr  if  it  disable  him  to 
pursue  his  action,  or  to  make  his  claim,  sometimea 
it  will  give  him  the  thing  itself  by  operation  of 
law  without  any  act  of  his  own,  sometimes  it 
will  give  him  a  more  beneficial  remedy. 

And  therefore  if  the  heir  of  the  dis- 
seisor which  is  in  by  descent  make  a 
lease  for  life,  the  remainder  for  life  unto  the  dis- 
seisee, and  the  lessee  for  life  die,  now  the  frank 
tenement  is  cast  upon  the  disseisee  by  act  in  law, 
and  thereby  he  is  disabled  to  bring  his  prmdpe  to 
recover  his  right;  whereupon  the  law  Judgeth 
him  in  of  his  ancient  right  as  strongly  as  if  it  had 
been  recovered  and  executed  by  action,  which 
operation  of  law  is  by  an  ancient  term  and  word 
of  law  called  a  remitter  i  but  if  there  may  be 
assigned  any  default  or  laches  in  him,  either  in 
accepting  the  fteehold  or  in  accepting  the  interest 
that  draws  the  freehold,  then  the  law  denieth  him 
any  such  benefit. 

And  therefore  if  the  heir  of  the  dis- 
seisor make  a  lease  for  years,  the  re-  '*'*'' 
mainder  in  fee  to  the  disseisee,  the  disseisee  is 
not  remitted,  and  yet  the  remainder  is  in  him 
without  his  own  knowledge  or  assent:  but  be- 
cause the  freehold  is  not  cast  upon  him  by  act  in 
law,  it  is  no  remitter.    Quod  nota. 

So  if  the  heir  of  the  disseisor  infeoff 
the  disseisee  and  a  stranger,  and  make 
livery  to  the  stranger,  although  the  stranger  die 
before  any  agreement  or  taking  of  the  profits  by 
tiie  disseisee,  yet  he  is  not  remitted;  because 
though  a  moiety  be  cast  upon  him  by  survivor, 
yet  ti^at  is  butytu  aecreaeendi^  and  it  is  no  casting 
of  the  freehold  upon  him  by  act  in  law,  but  he  is 
still  as  an  immediate  purchaser,  and  therefore  no 
remitter. 

So  if  the  husband  be  seised  in  the  right  of  his 
wife,  and  discontinue  and  dieth,  and  the  feme 
takes  another  husband,  who  takes  a  g^.^*  \m  mt 
feoffment  from  the  discontinuee  to  him  fTfjj'Vi'iJ'^ 
and  his  wife,  the  feme  is  not  remitted ;  <«"t>«^ 
and  the  reason  is,  because  she  was  once  sole,  and  so 
a  laches  in  her  for  not  pursuing  her  right;  but  if 
the  feoffment  taken  back  had  been  to 
the  first  husband  and  herself,  she  had 
been  remitted. 

Yet  if  the  husband  discontinue  the 
lands  of  the  wife,  and  the  discontinuee 
make  a  feoffment  to  the  use  of  the  husband  and 
wife,  she  is  not  remitted;  but  that  is  upon  a 
special  reason,  upon  the  letter  of  the  statute  of 
37  H.  Vin.  of  uses,  that  willeth  that  the  eeifiiy 
que  tue  shall  have  the  possession  in  quality  and 
degree,  as  he  had  the  use ;  but  tiiat  holdeth  place 
only  upon  the  first  vesting  of  the  use;  fbr  whei^ 
the  use  is  absolutely  executed  and  s4.b.il 
vested,  then  it  doth  insue  merely  the  ■'■■•'* 
nature  of  possessions;  and  if  the  discontinue 
had  made  a  feoffment  In  fee  to  the  use  of  I.  8.  fnr 
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tit&9  Ae  Temainder  to  the  use  of  baron  and  feme, 
and  leasee  for  life  die,  now  the  feme  ia  remitted, 

Also,  if  the  heir  of  the  diaaeiaor  make  a  leaae 
for  life,  the  remainder  to  the  diaaeiaee,  who 
chargeth  the  remainder,  and  leasee  for  life  dies, 
the  diaaeiaee  ia  not  remitted ;  and  the  reaaon  ia, 
kta  intermeddling  with  the  wrongful  remainder, 
whereby  he  hath  affirmed  the  aaroe  to  be  in  him, 
aad  ao  aeoepted  it :  but  if  the  heir  of  the  diaaeiaor 
had  granted  a  rent  charge  to  the  diaaeiaee,  and 
afterwarda  made  a  leaae  for  life,  the  remainder  to 
tke  diaaeiaee,  and  the  leaaee  for  life  had  died,  the 
diaaeiaee  had  been  remitted;  because  there  ap- 
peareth  no  aaaent  or  acceptance  of  any  estate  in 
iIm  freehold,  but  only  of  a  collateral  charge. 

So  if  the  feme  be  disseised,  and  intermarry 
with  the  disseisor,  who  makes  a  lease  for  life, 
•  Bi.  &  4.  rendering  rent,  and  dieth,  leaving  a  son 
CHi.fl.ffr.  \fy  ^Q  same  feme,  and  the  son  accepta 
the  rent  of  the  leasee  for  life,  and  then  the  feme 
diea,  and  the  leasee  for  life  dies,  the  son 
is  not  remitted ;  yet  the  frank  tenement 
waa  east  upon  him  by  act  in  law,  but  becauae 
he  had  agreed  to  be  in  the  tortioua  reveraion  by 
aoeeptance  of  the  rent,  therefore  no  remitter. 

So  if  tenant  in  tail  diaeontinoe,  and  the  diacon- 
tinuee  make  a  leaae  for  life,  the  remainder  to  the 
iaaue  in  tail  being  within  age,  and  at  full  age  the 
leaaee  for  life  aurrendereth  to  the  iasue  in  tail, 
and  tenant  in  tail  die,  and  leasee  for  life  diea,  yet 
the  issue  is  not  remitted :  and  yet  if  the  iaaue 
had  aoeiepted  a  feoffment  within  age,  and  had  con- 
tinued the  taking  of  the  profita  when  he  came  of 
full  age,  and  then  the  tenant  in  tail  had  died,  not- 
withatanding  hia  taking  of  the  profita,  he  had 
been  remitted ;  for  that  which  guidea  the  remit- 
ter, is,  if  he  be  once  in  of  the  freehold  without 
any  laches :  aa  if  the  heir  of  the  diaaeiaor  enfeoffs 
the  heir  of  the  disseisee,  who  dies,  and  it  deacenda 
to  a  aecond  heir,  upon  whom  the  frank  tenement 
ia  caat  by  deacent,  who  entera  and  takes  the  pro- 
fits, and  then  the  diaseisee  diea,  this  is  a  remitter, 
eauiaqua  supra. 

Also,  if  tenant  in  tail  discontinue  for 
life,  and  take  a  surrender  of  the  lessee, 
BOW  he  is  remitted  and  aeised  agrain  by  force  of 
the  tail,  and  yet  he  cometh  in  by  hia  own  act : 
but  thia  caae  difl^reth  from  all  other  caaea ;  becauae 
the  diaeontinuance  waa  but  particular  at  firat,  and 
the  new  gained  rereraion  ia  but  by  intendment 
and  neeeasity  of  law;  and,  therefore,  ia  but,  aa  it 
were,  ab  iniUo^  with  a  limitation  to  determine 
whenaoerer  the  particular  discontinuance  endeth, 
and  the  eatate  cometh  back  to  the  ancient  right 

To  proceed  from  caaea  of  remitter,  which  ia  a 
great  branch  of  this  rule,  to  other  eaaea :  if  eze- 
eutora  do  redeem  gooda  pledged  by  their  teatator 
with  their  own  money,  the  law  doth  conTert  ao 

fB.8.«i.t.  inuch  gooda  as  doth  amount  to  the 
ralue  of  that  they  laid  forth,  to  them- 
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aelyes  in  property,  and  upon  a  plea  of  fully  ad* 
ministered  it  shall  be  allowed :  and  the  reason  is, 
because  it  may  be  matter  of  necessity  for  the  well 
adminiatering  of  the  goods  of  the  testator,  and 
executing  their  trust,  that  they  disburse  money 
of  their  own :  for  else  perhaps  the  goods  would 
be  forfeited,  and  he  that  had  them  in  pledge 
would  not  accept  other  gooda  but  money,  and  ao 
it  ia  a  liberty  which  the  law  gives  them,  and 
they  cannot  have  any  auit  against  themselves; 
and,  therefore,  the  law  givea  them  leave  to  retain 
80  much  goods  by  way  of  allowance;  and  if 
there  be  two  executora,  and  one  of  them  pay  the 
money,  he  may  likewise  retain  againat  hia  com- 
panion, if  he  have  notice  thereof. 

But  if  there  be  an  overplos  of  goods,  t  cua.  ins. 
above  the  value  of  that  he  ahall  dia-  '***' 
burae,  then  ought  he  by  his  claim  to  determine 
what  goods  he  doth  elect  to  have  in  value;  or 
else  before  such  election,  if  his  companion  do  sell 
all  the  goods,  he  hath  no  remedy  hot  in  spiritual 
court :  for  to  say  he  ahould  be  tenant  in  common 
with  himself  and  his  companion  pro  rata  of  that 
he  doth  lay  out,  the  law  doth  reject  that  courae 
for  intricateneas. 

So  if  I.  S.  have  a  lease  for  yeara  s»h.  8.pL 
worth  twenty  pounds  by  the  year,  and  ali* 
grant  unto  I.  D.  a  rent  often  pounda  a  Jl^*,. 
year,  and  after  make  him  my  executor;  »•■•«•• 
now  I.  D.  shall  be  charged  with  aaaets  ten  pourda 
only,  and  the  other  ten  pounds  shall  be  allowed 
and  considered  to  him :  and  the  reason  is,  becauae 
the  not  refusing  shall  be  accounted  no  laches  to 
him,  becauae  an  executorship  is  pium  officium^ 
and  matter  of  conacience  and  trust,  and  not  like  a 
purchase  to  a  man's  own  use. 

Like  law  is,  where  the  debtor  makea  19  h.  4.  n. 
the  debtee  his  executor,  the  debt  ahall  $7^!^ 
be  conaidered  in  the  aaaeta,  notwith-  «■•*••► 
standing  it  be  a  thing  in  action. 

So  if  I  have  a  rent  charge,  and  grant  «  e.  al  cmL 
that  upon  condition,  now  though  the  "^^ 
condition  be  broken,  the  grantee'a  estate  ia  not 
defeated  till  I  have  made  my  claim;  ^^^^^^ 
but  if  after  any  such  grant  my  father 
purchaae  the  land,  and  it  deacend  to  me ;  now,  if 
the  condition  be  broken,  the  rent  ceaseth  without 
claim :  but  if  I  had  purchaaed  the  land  myaelf 
then  I  had  extincted  my  own  condition,  because 
I  had  diaabled  myself  to  make  my  claim :  and 
yet  a  condition  collateral  ia  not  aus-  « a.  7.  par 
pended  by  taking  back  an  estate ;  aa  if  J^  «^ »«. 
I  make  a  feofifhient  in  fee,  upon  condi-  ■^•'■• 
tion  that  I.  S.  shall  marry  my  daughter,  and  take 
a  leaae  for  life  from  my  feoffee,  if  the  feoffee 
break  the  condition  I  may  claim  to  hold  in  by  my 
fee-simple ;  but  the  caae  of  the  charge  ia  othei* 
wiae,  for  if  I  have  a  rent  charge  iaauing  out  of 
twenty  acres,  and  grant  the  rent  over  upon  conr 
dition,  and  purchase  but  one  acre,  the  who^  eon* 
ditiop  ia  extinct,  and  the  poadbili^  of  the  iwW 
trS 
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by  reason  of  the  condition,  w  as  fully  destroyed 
as  if  there  had  been  no  rent  in  ette. 
MB. 9. Fits.  ^<>  i^ ^®  I^^  gr^^^  to  me  the  ward- 
»»»'<••>•  8hip  of  I.  S.  the  son  and  heir  of  I.  S. 
when  it  falleth ;  becaase  an  action  of  covenant 
lieth  not  against  the  king,  I  shall  hare  the  thing 
myself  in  interest. 

But  if  I  let  land  to  I.  S.  rendering  a  rent  with 
condition  of  re-entry,  and  I.  S.  be  attainted,  where- 
by the  lease  comes  to  the  king,  now  the  demand 
upon  this  land  is  gone,  which  should  give  me 
benefit  of  re-entry,  and  yet  I  shall  not  have  it  re- 
duced without  demand :  and  the  reason 
of  difference  is  because  my  condition 
in  this  case  is  not  taken  away  in  right,  but  only 
suspended  by  the  privilege  of  the  possession :  for 
if  the  king  grant  the  lease  over,  the  condition  is 
revived  as  it  was. 

Also,  if  my  tenant  for  life  grant  his  estate  to 
the  king,  now  if  I  will  grant  my  reversion  over, 
the  king  is  not  compellable  to  attum,  therefore, 
it  shall  pass  by  grant,  by  deed  without  attum- 
ment. 

So  if  my  tenant  for  life  be,  and  I 
grant  my  reversion  pur  autre  ote,  and 
the  grantee  die,  living  eegtui  qtte  vte, 
now  the  privity  between  tenant  for  life  and  me  is 
not  restored,  and  I  have  no  tenant  in  tau  to  at^ 
turn ;  therefore  I  may  pass  my  reversion  without 
atturnmenU     Quod  noku 

So  if  I  have  a  nomination  to  a  church,  and 
another  hath  the  presentation,  and  the  presenta- 
tion comes  to  the  king,  now  because  the  king 
cannot  be  attendant*  my  nomination  is  turned  to 
«n  absolute  patronage. 

•  Ed.  c         So  if  a  man  be  seised  of  an  advow- 

^•"f^^  son,  and  take  a  wife,  and  after  title  of 
dower  given,  he  join  in  impropriating  the  church, 
and  dieth ;  now  because  the  feme  cannot  have  the 
turn,  because  of  the  perpetual  incumbency,  she 
shall  have  all  the  turns  during  her  life;  for  it 
shall  not  be  disiropropriated  to  the  benefit  of  the 
heir  contrary  to  the  grant  of  tenant  in  fee-simple. 

But  if  a  man  grant  the  third  presentment  to  I. 
S.  and  his  heirs,  and  impropriate  the  advowson, 
now  the  grantee  is  without  remedy,  for  he  took 
his  grant  subject  to  that  mischief  at  the  first :  and 
therefore,  it  was  his  laches,  and  therefore  not  like 
the  case  of  the  dower;  and  this  grant  of  the  third 
avoidance  is  not  like  iertia  par$  advoeationU^  or 
medietas  advoeationU  upon  a  tenancy  in  common 
of  the  advowson ;  for  if  two  tenants  in  common 
be,  and  a  usurpation  be  had  against  them,  and 
the  usurper  do  impropriate,  and  one  of  the  tenants 
in  common  do  release,  and  the  other  bring  hit  writ 
of  right  de  meJieiate  adnoeaiianU^  and  recover;  j 
uow  I  take  the  law  to  be,  that  because  tenants  in 
common  ought  to  join  in  presentments,  which 

•vide  contni,  9  R  3.  fol.  8.  Qae  pmentm^t  del  feoM  I'ad-  ' 
/ownon  eft  derelfn  ditlmproprlate  a  touts  Joon  quel  est  : 
■free  In  sar  Ook.  Rep.  7.  fb.  8.  a.  ' 
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cannot  now  be,  he  shall  have  the  whole  patron* 
age :  for  neither  can  there  be  an  apportionment 
that  he  should  present  all  the  turns,  and  his  in- 
cumbent but  to  have  a  moiety  of  the  profits,  nor 
yet  the  act  of  impropriation  shall  not  be  defeated* 
But  as  if  two  tenants  in  common  be  of 
a  ward,  and  they  join  in  a  writ  of  right 
of  ward,  and  one  release,  the  other  shall  recover 
the  entire  ward,  because  it  cannot  be  divided :  so 
shall  it  be  in  the  other  case,  though  it  be  of  in- 
heritance, and  though  he  bring  his  action  alone. 

As  if  a  disseisor  be  disseised,  and  the  first  dis- 
seisee release  to  the  second  disseisor  upon  condi- 
tion, and  a  descent  be  cast,  and  the  condition  bro- 
ken; now  the  mean  disseisor,  whose  right  is 
revived,  shall  enter  notwithstanding  this  descent, 
because  his  right  was  taken  away  by  the  act  of  a 
stranger. 

But  if  I  devise  land  by  the  statute  41  e^  inl 
of  33  H.  VIII.  and  the  heir  of  the  de-  JS.^ST 
visor  enters  and  makes  a  feoffment  in  iw!^ 
fee,  and  feoffee  dieth  seised,  this  de-  f^"**^ 
scent  bindeth,  and  there  shall  not  be  a  perpetual 
liberty  of  entry,  upon  the  reason  that  he  never 
had  seisin  whereupon  he  might  ground  his  action, 
but  he  is  at  a  mischief  by  his  own  laches :  and 
the  like  law  of  the  king's  patentee ;  for 
I  see  no  reasonable  difference  between  JUJ^^lS?* 
them  and  him  in  the  remainder,  which  ^eSfilt*' 


is  Littleton's  case. 

But  note,  that  the  law  by  operation  4iB.aLi«.p» 
and  matter  in  fact  will  never  counter-  '•■•"^ 
vail  and  supply  a  title  grounded  upon  a  matter  of 
record ;  and  therefore  if  I  be  entitled  unto  a  writ 
of  error,  and  the  land  descend  unto  me,  I  shall 
never  be  remitted,  no  more  shall  I  be  unto  an 
attaint,  except  I  may  also  have  a  writ  of  right. 

So  if  upon  my  avowry  for  services,  bh.!. 
my  tenant  disclaim  where  I  may  have  Of*-'- 
a  writ  of  right  as  upon  disclaimer,  if  the  land 
after  descend  to  me,  I  shall  never  be  remitted. 

REGULA  X. 

Verba  generaUa  rettringuntur  ad  habiUlaiem  ret 
velpersoMB, 

It  is  a  rule  that  the  king's  grants  shall  not  be 
taken  or  construed  to  a  special  intent ;  it  is  not 
so  with  the  grants  of  a  common  person,  for  they 
shall  be  extended  as  well  to  a  foreign  intent  as  to 
a  common  intent;  yet,  with  this  exception,  that 
they  shall  never  be  taken  to  an  impertinent  or  n 
repugrnant  intent:  for  all  words,  whether  they  be 
in  deeds  or  statutes,  or  otherwise,  if  they  be 
general  and  not  express  and  precise,  shall  be  r»> 
strained  unto  the  fitness  of  the  matter  or  person. 

As  if  I  grant  common  in  omnibus 
ierris  mei$  in  D.  and  I  have  in  D.  both 
open  grounds  and  several,  it  shall  not  be  stretched 
to  my  common  in  several,  much  less  in  my  gar- 
dens and  orchards. 
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So  if  I  grant  to  a  man  omnet  arbores 
meoM  ereweenieB  mipra  terraa  meas  in  D. 
lie  aliall  not  have  apple  trees,  nor  other  fruit  trees 
growing  in  my  gardens  or  orchards,  if  there  be 
any  other  trees  npon  my  grounds. 
«iM.afL        So  if  I  grant  to  I.  S.  an  annuity  of 
^  '^  ten  pounds  a  year  pro  eonsiHo  impemo 

d  impendendih  if  I  S.  be  a  physician,  it  shadl  be 
understood  of  his  counsel  in  physic ;  and  if  he  be 
n  lawyer,  of  his  counsel  in  law. 

So  if  I  do  let  a  tenement  to  I.  S.  near  by  my 
dwalling-hottse  in  a  borough,  provided  that  he 
•hall  not  erect  or  use  any  shop  in  the  same  with- 
ont  my  license,  and  afterwards  I  license  him  to 
areet  a  shop,  and  I.  S.  is  then  a  miller,  he  shall 
not,  by  Tirtoe  of  these  general  words,  erect  a 
Joiner's  shop. 

So  the  statute   of  chantries,    that 

*       willeth  all  lands  to  be  forfeited,  given 

or  employed  to  a  superstitious  use,  shall  not  be 

M  Bi&        construed  of  the  glebe  lands  of  parson- 

"^•^r^'     ages:  nay  farther,  if  the  lands  be  given 

to  the  parson  of  D.  to  say  a  mass  in  his  church 

of  D.  this  is  out  of  the  statute,  because  it  shall  be 

intended  but  as  augmentation  of  his  glebe ;  but 

otherwise  it  had  been,  if  it  had  been  to  say  a  mass 

in  any  other  church  than  bis  own. 

So  in  the  statute  of  wrecks,  that  willeth  that 
goods  wrecked  where  any  live  domestical  crea- 
ture remains  in  the  vessel,  shall  be  preserved  and 
kept  to  the  use  of  the  owner  that  shall  make  his 
claim  by  the  space  of  one  year,  doth  not  extend 
to  fresh  victuals  or  the  like,  which  is  impossible 
to  keep  without  perishing  or  destroying  it ;  for  in 
these  and  the  like  cases  general  words  may  be 
taken,  as  was  said,  to  a  rare  foreign  intent,  but 
never  to  an  unreasonable  intent. 

REGULA  XI. 
Jura  ionguinU  nuUo  jure  eimli  dirimi  poaunt* 

Thkt  be  the  very  words  of  the  civil  law, 
which  cannot  be  amended,  to  explain  this  rule, 
kmre$  est  nomen  Jurii,  FiHtu  est  nomen  naturae : 
therefore  corruption  of  blood  taketh  away  the 
privity  of  the  one,  that  is,  of  the  heir,  but  not  of 
atiLa  fTju^^b^'^*  ^^^  is*  of  the  son ;  therefore  if  a 
"■'•••''^  man  be  attainted  and  be  murdered  by 
a  stranger,  the  eldest  son  shall  not  have  appeal, 
because  the  appeal  is  given  to  the  heir,  for  the 
youngest  sons  who  are  equal  in  blood  shall  not 
have  it;  but  if  an  attainted  person  be  killed 
by  his  son,  this  is  petty  treason,  for  that  the  pri- 
vity of  a  son  remaineth  :  for  I  admit  the  law  to 

LMkjM.  ^®'  ^**  ^^  *®  ^^  ^^^^  ***•  father  or 
2jaL]^  mother  it  is  petty  treason,  and  that 
there  remaineth  so  much  in  our  laws 
of  the  ancient  footsteps  of  poteetae  patrim  and 
natural  obedience,  which  by  the  law  of  God  is  the 
very  instance  itself;  and  all  other  government 
and  obedience  is  taken  bat  bj  equityy  which  I 


add,  because  some  have  sought  to  weaken  the 
law  in  that  point. 

So  if  land  descend  to  the  eldest  son  of  a  person 
attainted  from  his  ancestor  of  the  mother  held  in 
knight's  service,  the  guardian  shall  r.v.^.h, 
enter,  and  oust  the  father,  because  the  ***•  "•  '^"*' 
law  giveth  the  father  that  prerogative  in  respect 
he  is  his  son  and  heir ;  for  of  a  daughter  or  a  spe- 
cial heir  in  tail  he  shall  not  have  it :  but  if  the 
son  be  attainted,  and  the  father  covenant  in  con- 
sideration of  natural  love  to  stand  seised  of  land 
to  his  use,  this  is  good  enough  to  raise  a  use, 
because  the  privity  of  a  natural  affection  remaineth. 

So  if  a  man  be  attainted  and  have 
charter  of  pardon,  and  be  returned  of  a      "*  '*^*  ^' 
jury  between  his  son  and  I.  S.  the  challenge 
remaineth ;  so  may  he  maintain  any  suit  of  his 
son,  notwithstanding  the  blood  be  corrupted. 

So  by  the  statute  of  21  H.  VIII.  the  ordinary 
ought  to  commit  the  administration  of  his  goods 
that  was  attainted  and  purchase  his  charter  of 
pardon,  to  his  children,  though  born  before  the 
pardon,  for  it  is  no  question  of  inheritance :  for 
if  one  brother  of  the  half  blood  die,  the  ,  ^^  ^  ^^ 
administration  ought  to  be  committed  ^^• 
to  bis  other  brother  of  the  half  blood,  if  there  be 
no  nearer  by  the  father. 

So  if  the  uncle  by  the  mother  be  at^ 
tainted,  and  pardoned,  and  land  descend 
from  the  father  to  the  son  within  age  held  in  socage, 
the  uncle  shall  be  gruardian  in  socage;  for  that 
savoureth  so  little  of  the  privity  of  heir,  as  the 
possibility  to  inherit  shutteth  not. 

But  if  a  feme  tenant  in  tail  assent  to  the  ravisher, 
and  have  no  issue,  and  her  cousin  is  attainted, 
and  pardoned,  and  purchaseth  the  reversion,  he 
shall  not  enter  for  a  forfeiture.  For 
though  the  law  giveth  it  not  in  point 
of  inheritance,  but  only  as  a  perquisite  to  any  of 
the  blood,  so  he  be  next  in  estate ;  yet  the  recom- 
pense  is  understood  for  the  stain  of  his  blood, 
which  cannot  be  considered  when  it  is  once 
wholly  corrupted  before. 

So  if  a  villain  be  attainted,  yet  the  lord  shall 
have  the  issues  of  bis  villain  bom  before  or  after 
the  attainder ;  for  the  lord  hath  them  jure  naturm 
but  as  the  increase  of  a  flock. 

Query,  Whether  if  the  eldest  son  be  r.N.Br.a.a 
attainted  and  pardoned,  the  lord  shall  ■■««««»t*ttf. 
have  aid  of  his  tenants  to  make  him  a  knight, 
and  it  seemeth  he  shall ;  for  the  words  of  the 
writ  hath  JUium  primogeniium,  and  not  fiUum  et 
hmredem,  and  the  like  writ  hath  pur  file  marriet 
who  is  no  heir. 

REGULA  XII. 

Reeeditur  d  pheitii  juru^  pothu  gudm  injurtm  «l 

deUda  numeant  impunita* 

The  law  hath  many  groonds  and  poMf« 
UaniingSy  which  are  not  of  tfaa  OMiim  i 


ne 
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elusions  of  reason ;  bni  yet  are  learnings  reoeired 
with  the  law,  set  down,  and  will  not  hare  called 
in  question;  these  may  be  rather  called  pladia 
jurii  than  regulm  Juris ;  with  such  maxims  the 
law  will  dispense,  rather  than  crimes  and  wrongs 
should  be  unpunished,  quia  sahu  popuU  Muprema 
iex  t  and  iolus  popuH  is  contained  in  the  repress- 
ing offences  by  punishment 

Therefore  if  an  advowson  be  granted 

and  a  usurpation  be  had,  they  both  shall  join  in  a 
writ  of  right  of  advowson ;  and  yet  it  is  a  ground 
in  law,  that  a  writ  of  right  iieth  of  no  less  estote 
than  of  a  fee-simple :  but  because  the  tenant  for 
life  hath  no  other  sereral  action  in  the  law  giren 
him,  and  also  that  the  jointure  is  not  broken,  and 
so  the  tenant  in  fee-simple  cannot  bring  his  writ 
of  right  alone ;  therefore  rather  than  he  shall  be 
deprived  wholly  of  remedy,  and  this  wrong  un- 
punished, he  shall  join  his  companion  with  him, 
notwithstanding  the  feebleness  of  his  estate. 

But  if  lands  be  given  to  two,  and  to 
4c  Ed.  s.  21.  ^^^  ^^.^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  them,  and  they  lease 

in  a  praBcipe  by  default,  now  they  shall  not  join 
in  a  writ  of  right,  because  the  tenant  for  life  hath 
a  several  action,  namely,  a  Quod  et  defareiatf  in 
which  respect  the  jointure  is  broken. 

So  if  tenant  for  life  and  his  lessor 
join  in  a  lease  for  years,  and  the  lessee 
commit  waste,  they  shall  join  in  punishing  this 
waste,  and  loeua  ftadaiuM  shall  go  to  the  tenant  for 
life,  and  the  damages  to  him  in  reversion;  and 
yet  an  action  of  waste  lietii  not  for  tenant  for  life ; 
but  because  he  in  the  reversion  cannot  have  it 
alone,  because  of  the  mean  estate  for  life,  there- 
fore rather  than  the  waste  shall  be  unpunished, 
they  shall  join. 
45E<i.i.s.  So  if  two  coparceners  be,  and  Aey 
««•«••*•  lease  the  land,  and  one  of  them  die,  and 
hath  issue,  and  the  lessee  commit  waste,  the  aunt 
and  the  issue  shall  join  in  punishing  this  waste, 
and  the  issue  shall  recover  the  moiety  of  the  place 
wasted,  and  the  aunt  the  other  moiety  and  the 
entire  damages ;  and  yet  aeiioinjuriarum  moritur 
cum  persona^  but  infavorMUhus  magii  aUendUur 
quodprodeit^  qudm  quod  noed. 

So  if  a  man  recovers  by  erroneous 
ntB.p.d».    judgment,  and  hath  issue  two  daugh- 
ters, and  one  of  them  is  attainted,  the 
writ  of  error  shall  be  brought  against  the  par- 
ceners notwithstanding  the  privity  fail  in  the 
one. 

Also  it  is  a  positive  ground,  that  the 
accessory  in  felony  cannot  be  proceeded 
against,  until  the  principal  be  tried ;  yet  if  a  man 
upon  subtlety  and  malice  set  a  madman  by  some 
device  to  kill  him,  and  he  doth  so ;  now  forasmuch 
ns  the  madman  is  excused  because  he  can  have 
110  will  nor  malice,  the  law  accounteth  the  inciter 
w  prraeipal,  though  he  be  absent,  rather  than  the 
orime  shall  go  onpunished* 


So  it  is  a  grround  of  the  law,  that  the  nuLCjiML 
appeal  of  murder  goeth  not  to  the  heir  yw'^K 
where  the  party  murdered  hath  a  wife,  »»•••**•••• 
nor  to  the  younger  brother  where  there  is  an 
elder ;  yet  if  the  wife  murder  her  husband,  be- 
cause she  is  the  party  offender,  the  appeal  leaps 
over  to  the  heir ;  and  so  if  the  son  anid  heir  mur- 
der his  father,  it  goeth  to  the  second  brodier. 

But  if  the  rule  be  one  of  the  higher  sort  of 
maxims  that  are  regulm  rationales^  and  not  jmmi- 
/tiMB,  then  the  law  will  rather  endure  a  particular 
offence  to  escape  without  punishment,  than  vio- 
late such  a  rule. 

As  it  is  a  rule  that  penal  statutes  n.^  ««  ■.— # 
shall  not  be  taken  by  equity,  and  the  ■^*"-  **■ 
statute  of  1  Ed.  VI.  enacts  that  those  that  are 
attainted  for  stealing  of  horses  shall  not  have 
their  clergy,  the  judges  conceived,  that  this  did 
not  extend  to  him  that  stole  bat  one  horse,  and 
therefore  procured  a  new  act  for  it,  2  Ed.  TI. 
cap.  33.  And  they  had  reason  for  it, 
as  I  take  the  law ;  for  it  is  not  like  the  uttM-^f. 


upon  the  statute  of  Glocest.  that 
gives  an  action  of  waste  agaiast  him  that  holds 
pro  termino  vitae  vel  annorum.  It  is  true,  if  a  man 
hold  but  for  a  year  he  is  witbin  the  statute ;  for  it 
is  to  be  noted,  tiiat  penal  statutes  are  taken  strictly 
and  literally  only  in  the  point  of  defining  and 
setting  down  the  fact  and  the  punishment,  and  in 
those  clauses  that  do  concern  them;  and  not 
generally  in  words  that  are  but  circumstances  and 
conveyance  in  the  putting  of  the  case :  and  so  see 
the  diversity ;  for  if  the  law  be,  that  for  such  an 
offence  a  man  shall  lose  his  right  hand,  and  the 
offender  hath  had  his  right  hand  before  cut  off  in 
the  wars,  he  shall  not  lose  his  left  hand,  but  the 
crime  shall  rather  pass  without  the  punishment 
which  the  law  assigned,  than  the  letter  of  the  law 
shall  be  extended ;  but  if  the  statute  of  1  Ed.  VI. 
had  been,  that  he  that  should  steal  a  horse  should 
be  ousted  of  his  clergy,  then  there  had  been  no 
question  at  all,  but  if  a  man  had  stolen  more 
horses  than  one,  but  that  he  had  been  within  the 
statute,  quia  omne  majus  eonUnet  in  se  minus. 

REGULA  Xra. 

Non  aedpi  debent  verba  in  demonstradonemfabam 
qusB  eompelunt  in  Umitaiionem  vermm. 

Tnovan  falsity  of  addition  or  demonstration 
dotii  not  hurt  where  you  give  the  thing  the  proper 
name,  yet  nevertheless  if  it  stand  doubtful  upon 
the  words,  whether  they  import  a  false  reference 
and  demonstration,  or  whether  they  be  words  of 
restraint  that  limit  the  generality  of  the  former 
name,  the  law  will  never  intend  error  or  falsehood. 

And,  therefore,  if  the  parish  of  Hurst   „  d^  „, 
do  extend  into  the  counties  of  Wilt-   BSj*' 
I  shire  and  Berkshire,  and  I  grant  my    fift 
close  called  Callis,  situate  and  lying    ^''^ 
j  in  the  parish  of  Hurst  in  the  county  of  Wiltshire 
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and  the  troth  is,  that  the  whole  close  lieth  in  the 
eoon^  of  Berkshire;  yet  the  law  is*  that  it 
passeth  well  enougrh,  becaose  there  is  a  certainty 
sufficient  in  that  I  have  given  it  a  proper  name 
whieh  the  false  reference  doth  not  destroy*  and 
not  upon  the  reason  that  these  words*  **  in  the 
county  of  Wiltshire,**  shall  be  taken  to  go  to  the 
parish  only,  and  so  to  be  true  in  some  sort,  and 
not  to  the  close,  and  so  to  be  false :  for  if  I  had 
granted  omnet  terrat  mea$  in  paroehia  de  Hunt  in 
com.  WiUthire^  and  I  had  no  lands  in  Wiltshire 
bat  in  Berkshire,  nothing  had  past. 

Bat  in  the  principal  case,  if  the  close 

tis4.s.ia.  called  Callis  had  extended  part  into 

"**"        Wiltshire  and  part  in  Berkshire,  then 

only  that  part  had  passed  which  lay  in  Wiltshire. 

So  if  I  grant  omnes  el  singultu  terroi 

meas  in  tenura  /.  /).  quas  perquiiivi  de 

L  N,  in  indentura  dimimoni$faeC  L  B.  tpeeiJieeU. 

If  I  have  land  wherein  some  of  these  references 

are  tme,  and  the  rest  false,  and  no  land  wherein 

they  are  all  tme,  nothing  passeth :  as  if  I  hsTc 

land  in  the  tenure  of  I.  D.  and  purchased  of  I.  N. 

but  not  specified  in  the  indenture  to  I.  B.  or  if  I 

have  land  which  I  hare  purehased  of  I.  N.  and 

specified  in  the  indenture  of  demise  to  I.  B.  and 

not  in  the  tenure  of  I.  D. 

But  if  I  have  some  land  wherein  all  these  de- 
monstrations are  true,  and  some  wherein  part  of 
them  are  true  and  part  false,  then  shall  Uiey  be 
intended  words  of  true  limitation  to  pass  only 
those  lands  wherein  all  those  circumstances  are 
true. 

REGULA  XIV. 

Lieei  ditpoeitio  de  iniereaefuiuro  tit  inulilU^  tamen 
potest  fieri  deelaraiio  praseedent  aumtortiatur  €f- 
feetum  interveniente  novo  aetu. 

The  law  doth  not  allow  of  grents  except  there 
oe  a  foundation  of  an  interest  in  the  grentor ;  for 
the  law  that  will  not  accept  of  grents  of  titles,  or 
of  things  in  action  which  are  imperfect  interests, 
much  less  will  it  allow  a  man  to  grent  or  encum- 
ber that  which  is  no  interest  at  all,  but  merely 
future. 

But  of  declarations  precedent  before  any  inte- 
rest Tested  the  law  doUi  allow,  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, so  that  there  be  some  new  act  or  oonrey- 
ancs  to  give  life  and  rigour  to  the  declaration 
precedent. 

Now  the  best  rule  of  distinction  between  grants 
and  declarations  is,  that  grents  are  never  connter- 
mandable,  not  in  respect  of  the  nature  of  the  con- 
Teyance  or  instrument,  though  sometime  in  re- 
spect of  the  interest  granted  they  are,  whereas 
declarations  erermore  are  eountermandable  in 
their  natures. 

And  therefore  if  I  grant  unto  you,  ,os,^ 
that  if  you  enter  into  an  obligation  to  ^ '*'*-*' 
me  of  one  hundred  poonds,  and  ader  do  procure 


me  such  a  lease,  that  then  the  same  obligation 
shall  be  Toid,  and  you  enter  into  such  an  obliga- 
tion unto  me,  and  afterwards  do  procure  such  a 
lease,  yet  the  obligation  is  simple,  because  thf 
defeisance  was  made  of  that  which  was  not 

So  if  I  grant  unto  you  a  rent  charge 
out  of  white  acre,  and  that  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  you  to  distrain  in  all  my  other  lands 
whereof  I  am  now  seised,  and  which  I  shall  here- 
after purehase ;  although  this  be  but  a  liberty  of 
distress,  and  no  rent,  save  only  out  of  white  acre, 
yet  as  to  the  lands  afterwards  to  be  purehased  the 
clause  is  void. 

So  if  a  reveraion  be  granted  to  I.  S.  nEd.%.9 
and  I.  D.  a  stranger  by  his  deed  do  ■*  ^'^ 
grant  to  I.  S.  that  if  he  purchase  the  particular 
estate,  he  will  attume  to  the  grant,  this  is  a  void 
attumment,  notwithstanding  he  doth  afterwards 
purehase  the  particular  estate. 

But  of  declarations  the  law  is  con- 
trary;  as  if  the  disseisee  make  a  char-  «^8iei«. 
ter  of  feoffment  to  I.  S.  and  a  letter  of        '^ 
attorney  to  enter  and  make  livery  and  seisin,  and 
deliver  the  deed  of  feoffment,  and  afterwards 
livery  and  seisin  is  made  accordingly,  this  is  a 
good  feoffment ;  and  yet  he  had  no  other  thing 
than  a  right  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the 
charter;  but  because  a  deed  of  feoffment  is  but 
matter  of  declaration  and  evidence,  and  k.  it. « 
there  is  a  new  act  which  is  the  livery  *■** 
subsequent,  therefore  it  is  good  in  law. 

So  if  a  man  make  a  feoffment  to  I.  S.  upon  con- 
dition to  enfeoff  I.  N.  within  certain 
days,  and  there  are  deeds  made  both  of 
the  firet  feoffment  and  the  second,  and  lettere  of 
attorney  accordingly,  and  both  those  deeds  of 
feoffment  and  lettere  of  attorney  are  delivered  al 
a  time,  so  that  the  second  deed  of  feoffment  and 
lettere  of  attorney  are  delivered  when  the  firet 
feoffee  had  nothing  in  the  land ;  and  yet  if  both 
liveries  be  made  accordingly,  all  is  good. 

So  if  I  covenant  with  I.  S.  by  indenture,  that 
before  such  a  day  I  will  purehase  the  manor  of 
D.  and  before  the  same  day  I  will  levy  a  fine  of 
the  same  land,  and  that  the  same  fine  shall  be  to 
certain  uses  which  I  express  in  the  same  inden- 
ture ;  this  indenture  to  lead  uses  being  but  matter 
of  declaration,  and  eountermandable  at  n*f  plea- 
sure, will  suffice,  though  the  land  be  purehased 
after;  because  there  is  a  new  act  to  be  done,  vix, 
the  fine. 

But  if  there  were  no  new  act,  then 
otherwise  it  is ;  as  if  I  covenant  with 
my  son  in  consideration  of  natural  love,  to  stand 
seised  unto  his  use  of  the  lands  which  I  shall 
afterwards  purehase,  yet  the  use  is  void :  and  the 
reason  is,  because  there  is  no  new  act,  nor  trans* 
mutation  of  possession  following  to  perfect  this 
inception;  for  the  use  mubt  be  Imited  by  the 
feoffor,  and  not  the  feoffee,  and  he  had  nothing  ei 
the  time  of  the  covenant. 
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om  Fiowt  S^  *^  ^  devise  the  manor  of  D.  by 
■%<*«^«*»*  special  name,  of  which  at  that  time  I 
am  not  seised,  and  after  I  purchase  it,  except  I 
make  some  new  publication  of  my  will,  this 
devise  is  void ;  and  the  reason  is,  becaase  that  my 
death,  which  is  the  consummation  of  my  will,  is 
the  act  of  God,  and  not  my  act,  and  therefore  no 
such  act  as  the  law  requireth. 

But  if  I  grant  unto  I.  S.  authority  by  my  deed  to 
demise  for  years  the  land  whereof  I  am  now 
seised,  or  hereafter  shall  be  seised ;  and  after  I 
purchase  the  lands,  and  I.  S.  my  attorney  doth 
demise  them :  this  is  a  good  demise,  because  the 
demise  of  my  attorney  is  a  new  act,  and  all  one 
with  a  demise  by  myself. 

But  if  I  mortgage  land,  and  after  cove- 
nant with  I.  S.  in  consideration  of  mo- 
ney which  I  receive  of  him,  that  after  I  have 
entered  for  the  condition  broken,  I  will  stand 
seised  to  the  use  of  the  same  I.  S.  and  I  enter,  and 
this  deed  is  enrolled,  and  all  within  the  six 
months,  yet  nothing  passeth  away,  because  this 
enrolment  is  no  new  act,  but  a  perfective  cere- 
mony of  the  first  deed  of  bargain  and  sale;  and 
the  law  is  more  strong  in  that  case,  because  of  the 
vehement  relation  which  the  enrolment  hath  to 
the  time  of  the  bargain  and  sale,  at  what  time  he 
bad  nothing  but  a  naked  condition. 

So  if  two  joint  tenants  be,  and  one 

'  of  them  bargain  and  sell  the  whole 

land,  and  before  the  enrolment  his  companion 

dieth,  nothing  passeth  of  the  moiety  accrued  unto 

him  by  survivor. 

REGULA  XV. 

Jn  criminaUbuM  iuffidt  generaUi  maUiia  inieniionu 
cum  faeio  parts  graduM, 

All  crimes  have  their  conception  in  a  corrupt 
intent,  and  have  their  consummation  and  issuing 
in  some  particular  fact ;  which  though  it  be  not 
the  fact  at  which  the  intention  of  the  malefactor 
levelled,  yet  the  law  giveth  him  no  advantage  of 
that  error,  if  another  particular  ensue  of  as  high  a 
nature. 

Therefore  if  an  impoisoned  apple  be 
uM^ua.  laid  in  a  place  to  poison  I.  S.  and  I.  D, 
*°*  Cometh  by  chance  and  eateth  it,  this  is 

murder  in  the  principal  that  is  actor,  and  yet  the 
malice  in  indimdw*  was  not  against  I.  D. 

J  j^i^aot  ^^  ^^  *  ^^*®^  ^"^  *^®  ^^''  open,  and 
come  in  by  night  and  rob  a  house,  and 
"be  taken  with  the  manner,  and  break  a  door  to 
escap.),  this  is  burglary;  yet  the  breaking  of  the 
door  was  without  any  felonious  intent,  but  it  is 
one  entire  act. 

So  if  a  caliver  be  discharged  with  a  murderous 
intent  at  I.  S.  and  the  piece  break  and  strike  into 

,^^^        the  eye  of  him  that  dischargeth  it,  and 

killetb  him,  he  \%feh  de  «e,  and  yet  his 

intention  was  not  to  hurt  himself;  for  fehma  de 


M,  and  murder  are  erimina  pans  gradus.  For  if 
a  man  persuade  another  to  kill  himself,  and  be 
present  when  he  doth  so,  he  is  a  murderer. 

But  qumre^  if  I.  S.  lay  impoisoned 
fruit  for  some  other  stranger  his  enemy,  pe^  u 
and  his  father  or  mother  come  and  eat 
it,  whether  tliis  be  petty  treason,  because  it  is  not 
altogether  crimen  paris  gradus, 

REGULA  XVI. 

Mamdata  Hdta  reeipiuni  strietam  inierpretaHonetm 
sed  iUidta  UUam  et  extensam. 

In  committing  of  lawful  authority  to  another,  a 
man  may  limit  it  as  strictly  as  it  pleaseth  him, 
and  if  the  party  authorized  do  transgress  his 
authority,  though  it  be  but  in  circumstance  ex- 
pressed, it  shall  be  void  in  the  whole  act. 

But  when  a  man  is  author  and  monitor  to 
another  to  commit  an  unlawful  act,  then  he  shall 
not  excuse  himself  by  circumstances  not  pursued. 

Therefore  if  I  make  a  letter  of  attorney 
to  I.  S.  to  deliver  livery  and  seisin  in  is,  i«.^' 
the  capital  messuage,  and  he  doth  it  ••"•  "'•*'• 
in  another  place  of  the  land;  or  between  the 
hours  of  two  and  three,  and  he  doth  it  after  or 
before ;  or  if  I  make  a  charter  of  feoffment  to  I.  D. 
and  L  B.  and  express  the  seisin  to  be  icb.^.  m. 
delivered  to  I.  D.  and  my  attorney  de-  JJaA.*"^ 
liver  it  to  I.  B.  in  all  these  cases  the  ^' 
act  of  the  attorney,  as  to  execute  the  estate,  is 
void ;  but  if  I  say  generally  to  L  D.  whom  I  mean 
only  to  enfeoff,  and  my  attorney  make  it  to  his 
attorney,  it  shall  be  intended,  for  it  is  a  livery  to 
him  in  law. 

But  on  the  other  side,  if  a  man  com-  itr  r  ffniiii 
mand  I.  S.  to  rob  I.  D.  on  Shooters-  «-.  -^  ««• 
hill,  and  he  doth  it  on  GadVhill ;  or  to  rob  him 
such  a  day,  and  he  doth  it  not  himself  but  pro- 
cureth  I.  B.  to  do  it;  or  to  kill  him  by  poison, 
and  he  doth  it  by  violence ;  in  all  these  cases, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  be  not  executed,  yet  he 
is  accessory  nevertheless. 

But  if  it  be  to  kill  I.  S.  and  he  killetb      u^. 
L  D.  mistaking  him  for  I.  S.  then  the 
acts  are  distant  in  substance,  and  he  is  not  acces- 
sory. 

And  be  it  that  the  facts  be  of  differing  degrees, 
and  yet  of  a  kind. 

As  if  a  man  bid  I.  S.  to  pilfer  away  such  things 
out  of  a  house,  and  precisely  restrain  him  to  do  it 
sometimes  when  he  is  gotten  in  without  breaking 
of  the  house,  and  yet  he  breaketh  the  house;  yet 
he  is  accessory  to  the  burglary ;  for  a  man  cannot 
condition  with  an  unlawful  act,  but  he  must  at 
his  peril  take  heed  how  he  putteth  himself  into 
another  man^s  hands. 

But  if  a  man  bid  one  rob  I.  S.  as  he  itciii.iBte. 
goeth  to  Sturbridge-fair,  and  he  rob  ^^^ 
him  in  his  house,  the  variance  seems 
to  be  of  substance,  and  he  is  not  accessory. 
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REGULA  XVn. 

De  Jidt  d  officio  jttdieia  turn  reeipiiur  qumtiot  9ed 
de  mienHoj  tive  error  tit  juris  nvefaeti. 

Thk  law  doth  so  mach  respect  the  certainty  of 
judgment,  and  the  credit  and  authority  of  judges, 
as  it  will  not  permit  any  error  to  be  assigned  that 
iropeacheth  them  in  their  trust  and  office,  and  in 
wilful  abuse  of  the  same ;  but  only  in  ignorance, 
and  mistaking  either  of  the  law  or  of  the  case  and 
matter  in  fact. 

rN.ir.fc.li.  ^^^  therefore  if  I  will  assign  for 
▼  ■•'.i  error,  that  whereas  the  verdict  passed 
for  me,  the  court  received  it  contrary,  and  so  gave 
judgment  against  me,  this  shall  not  be  accepted. 

So  if  I  will  allege  for  error,  that 
tH.6.i»a  ^i^gpgj^g  1^  s^  offered  to  plead  a  suffi- 
cient bar,  the  court  refused  it,  and  drave  me  from 
it,  this  error  shall  not  be  allowed. 

But  the  grreatest  doubt  is  where  the 
siLDy.114.  ^^^^  ^^^j^  determine  of  the  verity  of 

the  matter  in  &ct;  so  that  is  rather  a  point  of 
trial  than  a  point  of  judgment,  whether  it  shall  be 
re-examined  in  error. 

As  if  an  appeal  of  maim  be  brought, 

UMm.'t».  II.  and  the  court,  by  the  assistance  of  the 

chirurgeons,  adjudge  it  to  be  a  maim, 

whether  the  party  grieved  may  bring  a  writ  of 

error;  and  I  hold  the  law  to  be  he  cannot. 

So  if  one  of  the  prothonotaries  of  the 
SB. 4. 1.  Q^ujjjjQ^  Pleas  bring  an  assize  of  his 
office,  and  allege  fees  belonging  to  the  same  office 
I  M*r.  Of.  n.  ii^  certainty,  and  issue  is  taken  upon 
sMtf.Df.io.  these  fees,  this  issue  shall  be  tried  by 
the  judges  by  way  of  examination,  and  if  they 
determine  it  for  the  plaintiff,  and  he  have  judg. 
roent  to  recover  arrearages  accordingly,  the  de- 
fendantcan  bring  no  writ  of  error  of  this  judgment, 
though  the  fees  in  truth  be  other. 

So  if  a  woman  bring  a  writ  of  dower, 

sBLiM.Dy.  and  the  tenant  plead  her  husband  was 

4t  Mm.  s.      alive,  this  shall  be  tried  by  proofs  and 

not  by  jury,  and  upon  judgrment  given 

on  either  side  no  error  lies. 

So  if  nultielreeordh€>  pleaded,  which 
tuT.t.      18  to  be  tried  by  the  inspection  of  the 
record,  and  judgrment  be  thereupon 
given,  no  error  lieth. 

tiAKBLti.      So  if  in  the  assize  the  tenant  siith, 

'•■*'^*'    he  is  Counte  de  dale,  et  nient  noame 

eounie^  in  the  writ,  this  shall  be  tried  by  the 

records  of  the  Chancery,  and  upon  judgment  given 

no  error  lieth. 

So  if  a  felon  demand  his  clergy,  and  read  well 
and  distinctly,  and  the  court  who  is  judge  thereof 
do  put  him  from  his  clergy  wrongfully,  error  shall 
never  be  brought  upon  this  attainder. 

j^^  So  if  upon  judgment  given  upon  eon- 

F.M.ir.«.  feesion  for  default,  and  the  court  do 
assess  damages,  the  defendant  shall  never  bring 
a  writ,  though  the  damage  be  outrageous. 


And  it  seemeth  in  the  case  of  maim,  and  some 
other  cases,  that  the  court  may  dismiss  them- 
selves of  discussing  the  matter  by  examination, 
and  put  it  to  a  jury,  and  then  the  party  grieveti 
shall  have  his  attaint;  and  therefore  it  seemeth 
that  the  court  that  doth  deprive  a  man  of  his 
action,  should  be  subject  to  an  action ;  but  that 
notwithstanding  the  law  will  not  have,  as  was 
said  in  the  beginning,  the  judges  called  in  ques- 
tion in  the  point  of  their  office  when  they  under- 
take to  discuss  the  issue,  and  that  is  the  true 
reason :  for  to  say  that  the  reason  of  these  cases 
should  be,  because  trial  by  the  court 
should  be  peremptory  as  trial  by  certi-  ii  h.  4.41. 
ficate,  (as  by  the  bishop  in  case  of 
bastardy,  or  by  the  marshal  of  the  king,  &c.)  the 
cases  are  nothing  alike ;  for  the  reason  of  those 
cases  of  certificate  is,  because  if  the  court  should 
not  give  credit  to  the  certificate,  but  should  re-ex- 
amine it,  they  have  no  other  mean  but  to  write 
again  to  the  same  lord  bishop,  or  the  same  lord 
marshal,  which  were  frivolous,  because  it  is  not 
to  be  presumed  they  would  differ  from  their 
former  certificate;  whereas  in  these  other  cases 
of  error  the  matter  is  drawn  before  a  superior 
court,  to  re-examine  the  errors  of  an  inferior  court: 
and  therefore  the  true  reason,  as  was  said,  that  to 
examine  again  that  which  the  court  had  tried 
were  in  substance  to  attaint  the  court. 

And  therefore  this  is  a  certain  rule  in  error,  that 
error  in  law  is  ever  of  such  matters  as  were  not 
crossed  by  the  record ;  as  to  allege  the  death  of 
the  tenant  at  the  time  of  the  judgment  given, 
nothing  appeareth  upon  record  to  the  contrary. 

So  when  the  infant  levies  a  fine,  it 
appeareth  not  upon  the  record  that  he 
is  an  infant,  therefore  it  is  an  error  in  fact,  and 
shall  be  tried  by  inspection  during  nonage. 

But  if  a  writ  of  error  be  brought  in  the  King's 
Bench  of  a  fine  levied  by  an  infant,  and  the  court 
by  inspection  and  examination  doth  affirm  the 
fine,  the  infant,  though  it  be  during  his  infiincy, 
shall  never  bring  a  writ  of  error  in  the  Pariiament 
upon  this  judgrment ;  not  but  that  error 
lies  after  error,  but  because  it  doth  now 
appear  upon  the  record  that  he  is  now  of  full  age, 
therefore  it  can  be  no  error  in  fact.  A  nd 
therefore  if  a  man  will  assign  for  error 
that  fact,  that  whereas  the  judges  gave  •"•*•»• 
judgment  for  him,  the  clerks  entered  it  in  the  roll 
against  him,  this  error  shall  not  be  allowed  ;  and 
yet  it  doth  not  touch  the  judges  but  the  clerks :  but 
the  reason  is,  if  it  be  an  error,  it  is  an  error  in  fact ; 
and  you  shall  never  allege  an  error  in  fact  con- 
trary to  the  record. 

REGULA  XVIII. 
Pereona  eonjuneta  mqiuparatur  iniereue  prpprio, 

Thk  law  hath  that  respect  of  nature  and  con- 
junction of  blood,  as  in  divers  cases  it  compareth 
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and  matcheth  nearness  of  blood  with  considera- 
tton  of  profit  and  interest ;  yea,  and  in  some  cases 
alloweth  of  it  more  strongly. 

Therefore  if  a  man  covenant,  in  con- 
sideration of  blood,  to  stand  seised  to 
the  use  of  his  brother,  or  son,  or  near  kinsman,  a 
ase  is  well  raised  of  this  covenant  without  trans- 
mutation of  possession ;  nevertheless  it  is  true, 
that  consideration  of  blood  is  not  to  ground  a  per- 
sonal contract  upon ;  as  if  I  contract  with  my  son, 
that  in  consideration  of  blood  I  will  give  unto  him 
such  a  sum  of  money,  this  is  a  nudum  pactum^  and 
no  astumpatt  lieth  upon  it ;  for  to  subject  me  to 
an  action,  there  needeth  a  consideration  of  benefit : 
but  the  use  the  law  raiseth  without  suit  or  action ; 
and  besides,  the  law  doth  match  real  considera- 
tions with  real  agreements  and  covenants. 

So  if  a  suit  be  commenced  against  me, 
19  Ed.  4.  a.  my  son,  or  brother,  I  may  maintain  as 
21  H.&  15,  i<L  well  as  he  in  remainder  for  his  interest, 
90  h!  c  or  his  lawyer  for  his  fee ;  and  if  my 

14  H.  e.  ft.       ijyother  have  a  suit  against  my  nephew 
or  cousin,  yet  it  is  my  election  to  maintain  the 
cause  of  my  nephew  or  cousin,  though  the  adverse 
party  be  nearer  unto  me  in  blood. 
14 B.  7. 2.  So  in  challenges  of  juries,  challenge 

st  Edf  f  7S.  ^^  blood  is  as  good  as  challenge  within 
o>^*'»'  distress,  and  it  is  not  material  how  far 
off  the  kindred  be,  so  the  pedigree  can  be  con- 
veyed in  a  certainty,  whether  it  be  of  the  half 
blood  or  whole. 

So  if  a  man  menace  me,  that  he  will 
»H.t.ai  imprison  or  hurt  in  body  my  father,  or 
'shIV^i!  my  child,  except  I  make  such  an  obli- 
isEd.4.1.  gation,  I  shall  avoid  this  duresse,  as 
well  as  if  the  duresse  had  been  to  mine  own  per- 
son :  and  yet  if  a  man  menace  me,  by  taking 
away  or  destniction  of  my  goods,  this  is  no  good 
duresse  to  plead :  and  the  reason  is, 
7  Ed!  4. 8i!  because  the  law  can  make  me  repara- 
tion of  that  loss,  and  so  it  cannot  of 
the  other. 

p^^4.  So  if  a  man  under  the  years  of 

D  e»p.«.  twenty-one  contract  for  the  nursing  of 
his  lawful  child,  this  contract  is  good,  and  shall 
not  be  avoided  by  infancy,  no  more  than  if  he  had 
contracted  for  his  own  aliments  or  erudition. 


REGULA  XIX. 

Xon  impedii  clausula  derogatoria^  quo  mtnui  ah 
eadem  poUUate  res  dissolvarUur^  a  quibuM  cons^t- 
tuuniur. 

A.CT8  which  are  in  their  natures  revocable,  can- 
not by  strength  of  words  be  fixed  or  perpetuated; 
yet  men  have  put  in  use  two  means  to  bind  them- 
selves from  changing  or  dissolving  that  which 
they  have  set  down,  whereof  one  is  clausula  cfe- 
rogahria,  the  oiher  interposiiio  Juramenti^  where- 
of the  former  is  only  pertinent  to  this  present 
purpose. 


This  clausula  derogatoria  is  by  the  common 
practical  term  called  clausula  nan  obstante^  de  fu* 
turo  esse^  the  one  weakening  and  disannulling  aay 
matter  past  to  the  contrary,  the  other  any  matter 
to  come ;  and  this  latter  is  that  only  whereof  we 
speak. 

The  clausula  de  non  obstante  de  futuro^  the  law 
judgeth  to  be  idle  and  of  no  force,  because  it  doth 
deprive  men  of  that  which  of  all  other  things  is 
most  incident  to  human  condition,  and  that  is 
alteration  or  repentance. 

Therefore  if  I  make  my  will,  and  in  the  end 
thereof  do  add  such  like  clause  [Also  my  will  is, 
if  I  shall  revoke  this  present  will,  or  declare  any 
new  will,  except  the  same  shall  be  in  writing, 
subscribed  with  the  hands  of  two  witnesses,  that 
such  revocation  or  new  declaration  shall  be  utter- 
ly void ;  and  by  these  presents  I  do  declare  the 
same  not  to  be  my  will,  but  this  my  former  will 
to  stand]  any  such  pretended  will  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding ;  yet  nevertheless  this  clause  or 
any  the  like  never  so  exactly  penned,  and  although 
it  do  restrain  the  revocation  but  in  circumstanoe 
and  not  altogether,  is  of  no  force  or  efficacy  to 
fortify  the  former  will  against  the  second ;  but  I 
may  by  parole  without  writing  repeal  the  same 
will  and  make  a  new. 

So  if  there  be  a  statute  made  that  no  2^.*- 
sheriff  shall  continue  in  his  office  above  J^Lfj^  ^ 
a  year,  and  if  any  patent  be  made  to  »»-^-* 
the  contrary,  it  shall  be  void ;  and  if  there  be  any 
clausula  de  non  obstante  contained  in  such  patant 
to  dispense  with  this  present  act,  that  such  clause 
also  shall  be  void ;  yet  nevertheless  a  patent  of 
the  sheriff's  office  made  by  the  king,  with  a  Mfi 
obstante^  will  be  good  in  law  contrary  to  such 
statute,  which  pretendeth  to  exclude  non  obstasUta 
and  the  reason  is,  because  it  is  an  inseparable 
prerogative  of  the  crown  to  dispense  with  pditk 
statutes,  and  of  that  kind ;  and  then  the  deroga- 
tory clause  hurteth  not. 

So  if  an  act  of  Parliament  be  made,  whereiii 
there  is  a  clause  contained  that  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  the  king,  by  authority  of  Parliament, 
during  the  space  of  seven  years,  to  repeal  and 
determine  the  same  act,  this  is  a  void  clause,  and 
such  act  may  be  repealed  within  the  seven  years ; 
and  yet  if  the  Parliament  should  enact  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  ancient  lex  regia^  that  there  should  be 
no  more  Parliaments  held,  but  that  the  king 
should  have  the  authority  of  the  Parliament;  this 
act  were  good  in  law,  quia  potestas  suprema  ae^ 
sum  dissolverc  potest^  ligare  nnn  potest  ,*  for  as  it 
is  in  the  power  of  a  man  to  kill  a  man,  but  it  if 
not  in  his  power  to  save  him  alive,  and  to  restrain 
him  from  breathing  or  feeling;  so  it  is  in  the 
power  of  a  Pariiament  to  extinguish  or  transfer 
their  own  authority,  but  not,  whilst  the  authority 
remains  entire,  to  restrain  the  functions  and  ez 
erciscs  of  the  same  authority. 

So  in  the  28  of  K.  H.  VIII.  chap.  17,  there  wat 
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a  •tatate  madet  thai  all  acts  that  passed  in  the 
minoiitf  of  kiiigB«  reckoDing  the  same  under  the 
jaan  of  twenty4bur,  might  be  annulled  and 
feToked  bj  their  letters  patents  when  they  came 
to  the  same  years ;  but  this  act  in  the 
'*■•"'•"*  first  of  K.  Ed.  VI.  who  was  then  be- 
tween  the  years  of  ten  and  eleren*  cap.  11,  was 

F  r  -r  '^P®^®^'  *"^  *  "®^  ^*^  surrogate  in 
place  thereof,  wherein  a  more  reason, 
able  iiber^  was  given;  and  wherein,  though 
other  laws  are  made  revocable  according  to  the 
provision  of  the  former  law  with  some  new  form 
pietcribed,  yet  that  very  law  of  revocation, 
together  with  pardons,  is  made  irrevocable  and 
perpetaal,  so  that  there  is  a  direct  contrariety 
oetween  these  two  laws ;  for  if  the  former  stands, 
which  maketh  all  latter  laws  during  the  minority 
of  kings  revocable  without  exception  of  any  law 
whatsoever,  then  that  very  law  of  repeal  is  con- 
cluded in  the  generality,  and  so  itself  made  revo- 
cable: on  the  other  side,  that  law  making  no 
doubt  of  the  absolute  repeal  of  the  first  law, 
though  itself  were  made  during  the  minority, 
which  was  the  very  case  of  the  former  law  in  the 
new  provision  which  it  maketh,  hath  a  precise 
exception,  that  the  law  of  repeal  shall  not  be 
repealed. 

But  the  law  is,  that  the  first  law  by  the  imper- 
tinency  of  it  was  void  ab  initio  et  ipto  faeto  with- 
out repeal,  as  if  a  law  were  made,  and  no  new 
statute  should  be  made  during  seven  years,  and 
the  same  statute  be  repealed  within  the  seven 
years,  if  the  first  statute  should  be  good,  then  the 
repeal  could  not  be  made  thereof  within  that 
time ;  for  the  law  of  repeal  were  a  new  law,  and 
that  were  disabled  by  the  former  law ;  therefore 
it  is  void  in  itself,  and  the  rule  holds,  perpdita  lex 
ettf  nuUam  legem  humanam  ae  positivam  perpetitam 
es$e ;  et  clausula  qum  abrogationem  exeludit  initio 
non  valet. 

Neither  is  the  difference  of  the  civil  law  so  rea- 
sonable as  colourable,  for  they  distinguish  and 
say  that  a  derogatory  clause  is  good  to  disable 
any  latter  act,  except  you  revoke  the  same  clause 
before  you  proceed  to  establish  any  later  disposi- 
tion or  declaration ;  for  they  say,  that  clausula 
derogatoria  ad  alias  sequentes  voluntates  posita  in 
testamento^  (viz,  si  testator  dicat  quod  si  eontigerit 
eumfacere  aUud  testamentum  nonvuU  illud  valcre^) 
operatur  quod  sequens  dispositio  ab  ip»a  clausula 
reguktuTf  el  per  eonsequens  quod  sequens  dispositio 
duretur  sine  voluniate^  et  sic  quod  non  sit  attenden, 
dum.  The  sense  is,  that  where  a  former  will  is 
made,  and  after  a  later  will,  the  reason  why,  without 
an  express  revocation  of  the  former  will,  it  is  by 
implication  revoked,  is  because  of  the  repugnancy 
between  the  disposition  of  the  former  and  the 
later. 

But  where  there  is  such  a  derogatory  clause, 
there  can  be  gathered  no  such  repugnancy :  be- 
cause it  seemeth  that  the  testator  had  a  purpose 
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at  the  making  of  the  first  will  to  make  some  show 
of  a  new  will,  which  nevertheless  his  intention 
was  should  not  take  place :  but  this  was  answered 
before ;  for  if  that  clause  were  allowed  to  be  good 
until  a  revocation,  then  would  no  revocation  at  all 
be  made,  therefore  it  must  needs  be  void  by  ope- 
ration of  law  at  first.  Thus  much  of  clausula 
derogatoria, 

REGULA  XX. 

Actus  ineeptus,  eujus  perfedio  pendet  ex  vohntate 
partium^  revoeari  potest  f  si  autem  pendet  ex 
voluntais  tertisB  persona^  vel  ex  contigentiy  non 


In  acts  that  are  fully  executed  and  consum- 
mate, the  law  makes  this  difference,  that  if  the 
first  parties  have  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  third  per- 
son, or  of  a  contingency,  to  give  a  perfection  to 
their  acts,  then  they  have  put  it  out  of  their  own 
reach  and  liberty;  therefore  there  is  no  reason 
they  should  revoke  them ;  but  if  the  consumma. 
tion  depend  upon  the  same  consent,  which  was 
the  inception,  then  the  law  mscounteth  it  in  vain 
to  restrain  them  from  revoking  of  it ;  for  as  they 
may  frustrate  it  by  omission  and  non  feisanee^  at 
a  certain  time,  or  in  a  certain  sort  or  circumstance, 
so  the  law  permitteth  them  to  dissolve  it  by  an 
express  consent  before  that  time,  or  without  that 
circumstance. 

Therefore  if  two  exchange  land  by  deed,  or 
without  deed,  and  neither  enter,  they  p.  h.  Br.  ml 
may  make  a  revocation  or  dissolution  ** "- ''-  ^  '^ 
of  Uie  same  exchange  by  mutual  consent,  so  it  be 
by  deed,  but  not  by  parole ;  for  as  much  as  the 
making  of  an  exchange  needeth  no  deed,  because 
it  is  to  be  perfected  by  entry,  which  is  a  ceremony 
notorious  in  the  nature  of  a  livery ;  but  it  cannot 
be  dissolved  but  by  deed,  because  it  dischargeth 
that  which  is  but  title. 

So  if  I  contract  with  I.  D.  that  if  he  lay  me  into 
my  cellar  three  tuns  of  wine  before  ^  ^^^^ 
Mich,  that  I  will  bring  into  his  gamer 
twenty  quarters  of  wheat  before  Christmas,  before 
either  of  these  days  the  parties  may  by  assent  dis- 
solve the  contract;  but  after  the  first  day  there  is  a 
perfection  given  to  the  contract  by  action  on  the 
one  side,  and  they  may  make  cross  releases  by  deed 
or  parole,  but  never  dissolve  the  contract ;  lor  there 
is  a  difference  between  dissolving  the  contracc,  ana 
release  or  surrender  of  the  thing  contracted  for :  as 
if  lessee  for  twenty  years  make  a  lease  for  ten  years, 
and  after  he  take  a  lease  for  five  years,  yet  this 
cannot  inure  by  way  of  surrender:  for  a  petty 
lease  derived  out  of  a  greater  cannot  be  surren- 
dered back  again,  but  inureth  only  by  dissolution 
of  contract ;  for  a  lease  of  land  is  but  a  contract 
executory  from  time  to  time  of  the  profits  of  the 
land,  to  arise  as  a  man  may  sell  his  com  or  hitf 
tithe  to  spring  or  to  be  perceived  for  divers  fatnre 
years. 
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But  to  retarn  from  our  digreetion :  on  the  other 
side,  if  I  contract  with  yon  for  cloth  at  auch  a 
price  aa  I.  S.  aball  name;  there  if  I.  S.  refuse  to 
name,  the  contract  is  roid ;  but  the  parties  cannot 
discharge  it,  because  they  haye  put  it  in  the 
power  of  a  third  person  to  perfect. 
II H.  7. 19.  So  if  I  grant  my  rerersion,  though 

{■"nmwit.  ^^^  ^  ***  imperfect  act  before  attiim- 
*•  ment;  yet  because  the  attumment  is 

the  act  of  a  stranger,  this  is  not  simply  revocable, 
but  by  a  policy  or  circumstance  in  law,  as  by 
lerying  a  fine,  or  making  a  bargain  and  sale,  or 
the  like. 

So  if  I  present  a  clerk  to  the  bishop, 

Q.  Imp.  186.   now  can  I  not  revoke  this  presentation, 

i«Ed.3.96w  because  I  hare  put  it  out  of  myself, 

that  is,  the  bishop,  by  admission,  to 

perfect  my  act  begun. 

The  same  difference  appeaieth  in  nominations 
and  elections ;  as  if  I  enfeoff'  such  a  one  as  I.  D. 
shall  name  within  a  year,  and  I.  D.  name  I.  B. 
yet  before  the  feoffment,  and  within  the  year,  I. 
D.  may  countermand  his  nomination,  and  name 
again,  because  no  interest  passeth  out  of  him. 
But  if  I  enfeoff  I.  S.  to  the  use  of  such  a  one  as 
I.  D.  shall  name  within  a  year,  then  if  I.  D.  name 
I.  B.  it  is  not  revocable,  because  the  use  passeth 
presently  by  operation  of  law. 

So  in  judicial  acts  the  rule  of  the  civil  law 
holdeth  serUerUia  interloeutoria  revoeari  pateat^  that 
is,  that  an  order  may  be  revoked,  but  a  judgment 
cannot;  and  the  reason  is,  because  there  is  title 
of  execution  or  bar  given  presently  unto  the  party 
upon  judgment,  and  so  it  is  out  of  the  judge  to 
revoke,  in  courts  ordered  by  the  common  law. 

REGULA  XXI. 

Ctauiuia  vel  di^pontio  imUilU  per  pretumpiionem 
remotam  vel  eaueam  ex  poet  facto  nonfukittir, 

Clttiuula  vel  dispoeitio  inuHlU  are  ssdd  when 
the  act  or  the  words  do  work  or  express  no  more 
than  the  law  by  intendment  would  have  supplied ; 
and  therefore  the  doubling  or  iterating  of  that  and 
no  more,  which  the  conceit  of  law  doth  in  a  sort 
prevent  and  preoccupate,  is  reputed  nugation,  and 
is  not  supported,  and  made  of  substance  either  by 
a  foreign  intendment  of  some  purpose,  in  regard 
whereof  it  might  be  material,  nor  upon  any  cause 
emerging  afterwards,  which  may  induce  an  ope- 
ration of  those  idle  words. 
3,H,i^  And  therefore  if  a  man  demise  land 

^SaVvL  ^^  ^18  ^^y  to  his  son  and  heir,  this  is 
■'•****^**' a  void  devise,  because  the  disposition 
at  law  did  cast  the  same  upon  the  heir  by  descent; 
and  yet  if  it  be  knight's  service  land,  and  the 
heir  within  age,  if  he  take  by  the  devise,  he  shall 
have  two  parts  of  the  profits  to  his  own  use,  and 
the  guardian  shall  have  benefit  but  of  the  third ; 
bat  if  a  man  devise  land  to  his  two  daughters, 
having  no  sons,  t^^en  the  devise  is  good,  because 


he  doth  alter  the  disposition  of  law ;  for    ,1^.1. 
by  the  law  they  shall  take  in  copereena-    ^'  ^ 
ry,  but  by  the  devise  they  shall  take  Jointly ;  Lnd 
this  is  not  any  foreign  collateral  purpose,  but  in 
point  of  taking  of  estate. 

So  if  a  man  make  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  the  use 
of  his  last  will  and  testament,  these  words  of 
special  limitation  are  void,  and  the  law  reserveih 
the  ancient  use  to  the  feoffor  and  his  heirs ;  and 
yet  if  the  words  might  stand,  then  might  it  be  au- 
thority by  his  will  to  declare  and  appoint  uses, 
and  then  though  it  were  knighfs  service  land,  he 
might  dispose  the  whole.  As  if  a  man  make  a 
feoffment  in  fee,  to  the  use  of  the  will  and  testa- 
ment of  a  stranger,  there  the  stranger  may  declare 
a  use  of  the  whole  by  his  will,  notwithstanding 
it  be  knight's  service  land ;  but  the  reason  of  the 
principal  case  is,  because  uses  before  the  statute 
of  37  H.  8.  were  to  have  been  disposed  by  will, 
and  therefore  before  that  statute  a  use  limited  in 
the  form  aforesaid,  was  but  a  frivolous  limitation, 
in  regard  of  the  old  use  that  the  law  reserved  was 
deviseable ;  and  the  statute  of  27  altereth  not  the 
law,  as  to  the  creating  and  limiting  of  1911.1.11. 
any  use,  and  therefore  after  that  statute,  »"•*•• 
and  before  the  statute  of  wills,  when  no  land 
could  have  been  devised,  yet  was  it  a  void  limi- 
tation as  before,  and  so  continueth  to  this  day. 

But  if  I  make  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  the  use  of 
my  last  will  and  testament,  thereby  to  declare  an 
estate  tail  and  no  greater  estate,  and  ailer  my 
death,  and  afVer  such  estate  declared  shall  expire, 
or  in  default  of  such  declaration  then  to  the  use 
of  I.  S.  and  his  heirs,  this  is  a  good  limitation ; 
and  I  may  by  my  will  declare  a  use  of  19  0.8.11. 
the  whole  land  to  a  stranger,  though  it  •■*•«■•• 
be  held  in  knigrht's  service,  and  yet  I  have  an 
estate  in  fee  simple  by  virtue  of  the  old  use 
during  life. 

So  if  I  make  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  the 
use  of  my  right  heirs,  this  is  a  void  ioH.8.iL 
limitation,  and  the  use  reserved  by  the  TBi&m, 
law  doth  take  place:  and  yet  if  the  "** 
limitation  should  be  good  the  heir  should  come 
in  by  way  of  purchase,  who  otherwise  cometh  in 
by  descent ;  but  this  is  but  a  circumstance  which 
the  law  respecteth  not,  as  was  proved  before. 

But  if  I  make  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  the  nse  of 
my  right  heirs,  and  the  right  heirs  of  I.  io£|.ff7«. 
S.  this  is  a  good  use,  because  I  have  ^' 
altered  the  disposition  of  law ;  neither  is  it  void 
for  a  moiety,  but  both  our  right  heirs  when  they 
come  in  being  shall  take  by  joint  pur- 
chase ;  and  he  to  whom  the  first  fiilleth  m  e'  1  nn. 
shall  take  the  whole,  subject  neverthe- 
less to  his  companion's  title,  so  it  have  not  de- 
scended from  the  first  heir  to  the  heir  of  the  heir: 
for  a  man  cannot  be  joint-tenant  claiming  by  pur- 
chase, and  the  other  by  descent,  because  they  be 
several  titles. 

So  if  a  man  having  land  on  the  part  of  bit 
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mother  make  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  the  use  of  himself 
and  his  heirs,  this  use,  though  expressed,  shall  not 
go  to  him  and  the  heirs  of  the  part  of  his  father 
4ii.i«.»L  ^  ^  ^^^  purchase,  no  more  than  it 
•  Piw-  should  have  done  if  it  had  heen  a  feoff- 
ment in  fee  nakedly  without  consideration,  for 
the  intendment  is  remote.  But  if  baron  and  feme 
be,  and  they  join  in  a  fine  of  the  feme's  land,  and 
express  a  use  to  the  husband  and  wife  and  their 
heirs :  this  limitation  shall  give  a  Joint  estate  by 
intierties  to  them  both,  because  the  intendment 
of  law  would  have  conveyed  the  use  to 
the  feme  alone.  And  thus  much  touch- 
ing foreign  intendments. 

For  matter  ex  pott  facto,  if  a  lease  for  life  be 

made  to  two,  and  the  survivor  of  them,  and  they 

after  make  partition :  now  these  words  (and  the 

survivor  of  them)  should  seem  to  carry  purpose 

as  a  limitation,  that  either  of  them  should  be 

stated  of  his  part  for  both  their  lives  severally ; 

aoA^iirta.^^^  yet  the  law  at  the  first  construeth 

IThIsLm.    ^^  words  but  words  of  dilating  to  de- 

n  T,  Df.     gcribe  a  j oint  estate ;  and  if  one  of  them 

die  after  partition,  there  shall  be  no  occupant,  but 

his  part  shall  revert. 

So  if  a  man  grant  a  rent  charge  out  of  ten  acres, 
and  grant  further  that  the  whole  rent  shall  issue 
out  of  every  acre,  and  distress  accordingly,  and 
afterwards  the  grantee  purchase  an  acre;  now 
this  clause  should  seem  to  be  material  to  uphold 
the  rent ;  but  yet  nevertheless  the  law  at  first  ac- 
eepteth  of  these  words  but  as  words  of  explana- 
tion, and  then  notwithstanding  the  whole  rent  is 
extinct. 
4  Ed.  &  So  if  a  gift  in  tail  be  made  upon  eon- 

mTi^  dition,  that  if  tenant  in  tail  die  without 
FB.8.C  iggue,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  donor 
to  enter ;  and  the  donee  discontinue  and  die  with- 
out issue ;  now  this  condition  should  seem  ma- 
terial to  give  him  benefit  of  entry,  but  because  it 
did  at  the  first  limit  the  estate  according  to  the 
limitation  of  law,  it  worketh  nothing  upon  this 
matter  emergent  afterward. 

So  if  a  gift  in  tail  be  made  of  lands 
held  in  knight*s  service  with  an  express 
reservation  of  the  same  service,  whereby  the  land 
is  held  over,  and  the  gift  is  with  warranty,  and 
the  land  is  evicted,  and  other  land  recovered  in 
value  against  the  donor,  held  in  socage,  now  the 
tenure  which  the  law  makes  between  the  donor 
and  donee  shall  be  in  socage,  and  not  in  knight*s 
service,  because  the  first  reservation  was  accord- 
ing to  the  owelty  of  service,  which  was  no  more 
than  the  law  would  have  reserved. 

But  if  a  gift  in  tail  had  been  made  of  lands 
held  in  socage  with  a  reservation  of  knight's  ser- 
vice tenure,  and  with  warranty,  then,  because  the 
intendment  of  law  is  altered,  the  new  land  shall 
be  held  by  the  same  service  the  last  land  was, 
without  any  regard  at  all  to  the  tenure  paramount: 
and  thus  much  of  matter  egpottfaeto. 
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This  rule  faileth  where  that  the  law  aaith  at 
much  as  the  party,  but  apon  foreign  matter  not 
pregnant  and  appearing  upon  the  same  act  and 
conveyance,  as  if  lessee  for  life  be,  and  he  lets 
for  twenty  years,  if  he  live  so  long;  this  limita- 
tion (if  he  live  so  long)  is  no  more  than  the  law 
saith,  but  it  doth  not  appear  upon  the  same  con- 
veyance or  act,  that  this  limitation  is  nugatory, 
but  it  is  foreign  matter  in  respect  of  the  truth  of 
the  state  whence  the  lease  is  derived :  and,  there- 
fore, if  lessee  for  life  make  a  feoffment  in  fee,  yet 
the  state  of  the  lease  for  years  is  not  mh.t.4. 
enlarged  against  the  feoffee;  otherwise  tT^T^ti. 
had  it  been  if  such  limitation  had  not  '*«»-^  »• 
been,  but  that  it  had  been  left  only  to  the  law. 

So  if  tenant  after  possibility  make  a  lease  for 
years,  and  the  donor  confirms  to  the  lessee  to 
hold  without  impeachment  of  waste  during  the  life 
of  tenant  in  tail,  this  is  no  more  than  the  law  saith ; 
but  the  privilege  of  tenant  after  possibility  is  fo- 
reign matter,  as  to  the  lease  and  confirmation :  and 
therefore  if  tenant  after  possibility  do  surrender, 
yet  the  lessee  shall  hold  dispunishable  of  waste  ; 
otherwise  had  it  been  if  no  such  confirmation  at 
all  had  been  made. 

Also  heed  must  be  given  that  it  be  indeed  the 
same  thing  which  the  law  intendeth,  and  which 
the  party  expresseth,  and  not  like  or  resembling, 
and  such  as  may  stand  both  together :  for  if  I  let 
land  for  life  rendering  a  rent,  and  by  my  deed 
warrant  the  same  land,  this  warranty  ie£d.t. 
in  law  and  warranty  in  deed  are  not  the  {{^ 


same  thing,  but  may  both  stand  to- 
gether. 

There  remaineth  yet  a  great  question  on  this 
rule. 

A  principal  reason  whereupon  this  rule  is  built, 
should  seem  to  be,  because  such  acts  or  clauses 
are  thought  to  be  but  declaratory,  and  added  upon 
ignorance  and  ex  eontuetudine  eUrieorum^  upon 
observing  of  a  common  form,  and  not  upon  pur- 
pose or  meaning,  and  therefore  whether  by  par- 
ticular and  precise  words  a  man  may  not  control 
the  intendment  of  the  law. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  no  precise  or  express 
words  will  control  this  intendment  of  law ;  but 
as  the  genera]  words  are  void,  because  they  say 
contrary  to  that  the  law  saith;  so  are  they  which 
are  thought  to  be  against  the  law :  and  theretore 
if  I  demise  my  land  being  knight's  service  tenure 
to  my  heir,  and  express  my  intention  to  be,  that 
the  one  part  should  descend  to  him  as  the  third 
appointed  by  statate,  and  the  other  he  shall  take 
by  devise  to  his  own  use;  yet  this  is  void:  for 
the  law  saith,  he  is  in  by  descent  of  the  whole, 
and  I  say  he  shall  be  in  by  devise,  which  is  against 
the  law. 

But  if  I  make  a  gif\  in  tail,  and  say 
upon  condition,  that  if  tenant  in  tail  "»i*-*t 
discontinue  and  after  die  without  Issue,  it  shall 
be  Imwfttl  for  DM  to  enter;  this  it  m  good  clause 
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to  make  a  oondttioii,  beeanae  it  ia  but  in  one  case, 
ftnd  doth  not  oroaa  tlie  law  p;enerally :  for  if  the 
tenant  in  tail  in  that  caae  be  diaeeiaed,  and  a  de- 
acent  caat,  and  die  without  iaane,  I  that  am  the 
i*onor  shall  not  enter. 

But  if  the  claaae  had  been  provided,  that  if 
tenant  in  tail  diaeontinue,  or  suffer  a  deacent,  or 
do  any  other  fact  whataoerer,  that  after  hia  deatii 
Wf  thont  iaaue  it  shall  be  lawful  for  me  to  enter : 
now  thia  is  a  Toid  condition,  for  it  importeth  a  re- 
pugrnancy  to  law ;  aa  if  I  would  orer-rule  that 
where  the  law  aaithi  am  put  to  my  action,  I 
nerertheleaa  will  reaerre  to  myaelf  an  entry. 

REGULA  XXII. 

jyim  videtur  eonMermtm  rtiinume  m*  ^iim  ex  frm^ 
$enpio  nUfumtU  aUquid  immutami. 

Although  choice  and  election  be  a  badge  of 
consent,  yet  if  the  first  ground  of  the  act  be  du- 
leaae,  the  law  will  not  construe  that  the  dureaae 
doth  determine,  if  the  party  dureaaed  do  make  any 
motion  or  offer. 

Therefore  if  a  party  menace  me,  except  I  make 
unto  him  a  bond  of  forty  pounda,  and  I  tell  him 
that  I  will  not  do  it,  but  I  will  make  onto  him  a 
bond  of  twenty  pounds,  the  law  shall  not  expound 
this  bond  to  be  voluntary,  but  ahall  rather  make 
construction  that  my  mind  and  courage  ia  not  to 
enter  into  the  gpreater  bond  for  any  menace,  and 
yet  that  I  enter  by  compulaion  notwithatanding 
into  the  lesser. 

But  if  I  will  draw  any  consideration  to  myaelf, 
as  if  I  bad  said,  I  will  enter  into  your  bond  of 
forty  pounds,  if  you  will  deliver  me  that  piece  of 
plate,  now  the  dureaae  is  discharged  ;  and  yet  if 
it  had  been  moved  from  the  duresaor,  who  had 
said  at  the  first.  You  shall  take  thia  piece  of 
plate,  and  make  me  a  bond  of  forty  pounds,  now 
the  gift  of  the  plate  had  been  good,  and  yet  the 
bond  shall  be  avoided  by  duresse. 

REGULA  XXIII. 

Awbiguiku  verborum  latem  verifieaUone  tuppletur  f 
nam  quod  ex  facto  oritur  ambiguum  verfficatione 
facii  toUUur* 

There  be  two  sorts  of  ambiguitiea  of  words, 
the  one  is  ambiguitaa  patens^  and  the  other  latens. 
Paten,  ia  that  which  appears  to  be  ambiguoua 
upon  (he  deed  or  inatrument ;  lateru  is  that  which 
■eemeth  certain  and  without  ambiguity,  for  any 
thing  thatappeareth  upon  the  deed  or  inatrument; 
but  there  ia  aome  collateral  matter  out  of  the  deed 
that  breedeth  the  ambiguity. 

Ambiguitat  patem  is  never  holpen  by  averment, 
and  the  reaaon  is,  because  the  law  will  not  couple 
and  mingle  matter  of  specialty,  which  ia  of  the 
higher  account,  with  matter  of  averment,  which 
la  of  inferior  account  in  law ;  for  that  were  to 
onOc*^  all  deeda  hollow,  and  subject  to  avennentt, 


and  so  in  effect,  that  to  pass  without  deed,  whict 
the  law  appointeth  shall  not  pass  but  by  deed. 
-  Therefore  if  a  man  give  land  to  L  D.  a  /.  S.  et 
hseredibtis^  and  do  not  limit  to  whether  of  their 
heira,  it  ahall  not  be  aupplied  by  averment  to 
whether  of  them  the  intention  was  the  inheritance 
ahould  be  limited. 

So  if  a  man  give  land  in  tail,  though  it  be  by 
will,  the  remainder  in  tail,  and  add  a  protiso  in 
thia  manner :  Provided  that  if  he,  or  they,  or  any 
of  them  do  any,  &c.  according  to  the  usual 
clauaea  of  perpetuitiea,  it  cannot  be  averred  apon 
the  ambiguitiea  of  the  reference  of  thia  clauae, 
that  the  intent  of  the  deviaor  was,  that  the  re- 
atraint  ahould  go  only  to  him  in  the  remainder, 
and  the  heira  of  hia  body ;  and  that  the  tenant  in 
tail  in  poaaeaaion  waa  meant  to  be  at  large. 

Of  ^eae  infinite  cases  might  be  put,  for  it 
holdeth  generally  that  all  ambiguity  of  worda  b^ 
matter  within  the  deed,  and  not  out  of  the  deed, 
ahall  be  holpen  by  construction,  or  in  some  caae 
by  election,  but  never  by  averment,  but  rather 
ahall  make  the  deed  void  for  uncertainty. 

But  if  it  be  ambigutlaa  kUens,  then  otherwiae 
it  is :  as  if  I  grant  my  manor  of  S.  to  I.  F.  and 
hia  heirs,  here  appeareth  no  ambiguity  at  all ;  but 
if  the  truth  be,  that  I  have  the  manora  both  of 
South  S.  and  North  S.  this  ambiguity  ia  matter 
in  fact,  and  therefore  ahall  be  holpen  by  aver- 
ment, whether  of  them  waa  that  the  party  intend- 
ed ahould  pass. 

So  if  I  set  forth  my  land  by  quantity,  then  it 
ahall  be  supplied  by  election,  and  not  averment. 

As  if  I  grant  ten  acres  of  wood  in  aale,  where  I 
have  a  hundred  acres,  whether  I  say  it  in  my 
deed  or  no,  that  I  grant  out  of  my  hundred  acres, 
yet  here  shall  be  an  election  in  the  grantee,  which 
ten  he  will  take. 

And  the  reaaon  ia  plain,  for  the  presumption  of 
the  law  is,  where  the  thing  is  only  nominated  by 
quantity,  that  the  partiea  had  indifferent  inten- 
tiona  which  should  be  taken,  and  there  being  no 
cauae  to  help  the  uncertainty  by  intention,  it  ahall 
be  holpen  by  election. 

But  in  the  former  caae  the  difference  holdeth, 
where  it  is  expressed  and  where  not ;  for  if  I  re- 
cite, Whereas  I  am  aeiaed  of  the  manor  of  North 
S.  and  South  S.  I  lease  unto  you  urmm  manerium 
de  S.  there  it  ia  clearly  an  election.  So  if  I  recite. 
Where  I  have  two  tenementa  in  St.  Danstan'a,  I 
lease  unto  yon  unum  tenemenium*  there  it  ia  an 
election,  not  averment  of  intention,  except  the 
intent  were  of  an  election,  which  may  be  apecial- 
ly  averred. 

Another  sort  of  anUriguitas  laiena  ia  correlative 
unto  these :  for  this  ambiguity  spoken  of  before, 
is  when  one  name  and  appellation  doth  denomi- 
nate divera  things,  and  the  aecond,  when  the  same 
thing  ia  called  by  divera  namea. 

Aa  if  I  give  landa  to  Chriat-Chnrch  in  Oxford, 
and  the  name  of  the  eorporatioii  ia  Eetkmm  Okritk 
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tn  Umhenitaie  Osford^  this  shall  be  holpen  by 
aivieimeiit,  beeause  there  appears  no  ambiguity  in 
the  words :  for  this  Tarianee  is  matter  in  hcU  but 
the  arerment  shall  not  be  of  intentiony  because  it 
do€h  stand  with  the  words. 

For  in  the  case  of  eqaivocation  the  general  in- 
tent includes  both  the  special,  and  therefore  stands 
with  the  words :  but  so  it  is  not  in  Tarianee,  and 
theiefore  the  arerment  must  be  of  matter,  that  do 
endore  quantity,  and  not  intention. 

As  to  say,  of  the  precinct  of  Oxford,  and  of 
the  University  of  Oxfcnrd,  is  one  and  the  same,  and 
not  to  say  that  the  intention  of  the  parties  was, 
that  the  grant  should  be  to  Christ-Church  in  that 
Uroversi^  of  Oxford. 

RE6ULA  XXIV. 
Lidta  bene  mitceniur^  formula  tdn  Juris  atntet, 

Thk  law  giveth  that  favour  to  lawful  acts,  that 
although  they  be  executed  by  several  authorities, 
yet  the  whole  act  is  good. 

As  when  tenant  for  life  is  the  remainder  in  fee, 
and  they  join  in  a  livery  by  deed  or  without,  this 
is  one  good  entire  livery  drawn  from  them  both, 
and  doth  not  inure  to  a  surrender  of  a  particular 
estate,  if  it  be  without  deed*  or  confirmation  of 
those  in  the  remainder,  if  it  be  by  deed;  but  they 
are  all  parties  to  the  livery. 

So  if  tenant  for  life  the  remainder  in  fee  be,  and 
they  Join  in  granting  a  rent,  this  is  one  solid  rent 
out  of  both  their  estates,  and  no  double  rent,  or 
rent  by  confirmation. 

So  if  tenant  in  tail  be  at  this  day,  and  he  make 
a  lease  for  three  lives,  and  his  own,  this  is  a  good 

^  lease,  and  warranted  by  the  statute  of 

^"^  32  H.  Vm.  and  yet  it  is  good  in  part 
by  the  authority  which  tenant  in  tail  hath  by  the 
eommon  law,  that  is  for  his  own  life,  and  in  part 
by  the  authority  which  he  hath  by  the  statute, 
that  is,  for  the  other  three  lives. 

So  if  a  man,  seised  of  lands  deviseable  by  cus- 
tom, and  of  other  land  held  in  knight's  service, 
and  devise  all  his  lands,  this  is  a  good  devise  of 
all  the  land  customary  by  the  common  law,  and 
of  two  farts  of  the  other  land  by  the  statutes. 

So  in  the  Star  Chamber  m  sentence  may  be 
good,  grounded  in  part  upon  the  authority  given 
the  court  by  the  statute  of  3  H.  VIL  ami  in 
part  upon  that  ancient  authority  whioh  the  court 
hath  by  the  eommon  law,  and  so  upon  several 
commissions. 

Butif  there  be  any  form  which  the  law  appointeth 
to  be  observed,  which  cannot  agree  with  the  di- 
versities of  authorities,  then  this  rule  fiileth* 

•  StsMc  elMfMMat  la  ley  d'astra  eonCimry  In  ftmMdaiix 
fuaa,  ear  Ion  a«l  aaBi  (kit  ait  liTary  aotamant  da  eaatnl  la  la 
lam*  at  rarr*  da  partk'  tan'  aatanoant  aarra  fbrfclHiTa  da  aon 
aauta,  et  lou  aat  par  flilt,  la  liTcry  paaaa  aolamant  da  tanant, 
car  B  ad  la  frank  tanamant,  Tlda  accordant.  Bn'.  Co.  Ifk.  1. 70. 
h  77.  a.  Com.  Plow.  M.   A.  140.  S  H.  5. 7.  ISH.7. 14.  IS  Id. 

4. 4. a.  raau.  iLie.atn.  SLDj.M. 


As  if  three  coparcenera  be,  and  one  of  them 
alien  her  purparty,  the  feoOSee  and  one  of  the  si»> 
tore  cannot  join  in  a  writ  deparVfaden'  ^ua  i  iH«t 
doy  because  it  behoreth  the  feoffee  to  '"''^ 
mention  the  statute  in  his  writ. 

REGULA  XXV. 

Prmaentia  eorporU  iolHt  errorem  nominU^  d  Veritas 
nonUnU  toUit  errorem  demonttraUonie, 

There  be  three  degrees  of  certainty. 

1.  Presence. 

3.  Name. 

3.  Demonstration  or  reference. 

Whereof  the  presence  the  law  holdeth  of 
greatest  dig^nity,  ^e  name  in  the  second  degree, 
and  the  demonstration  or  reference  in  the  lowest, 
and  always  the  error  or  falsity  in  the  less  worthy. 

And  therefore  if  I  give  a  horse  to  I.  D.  being 
present,  and  say  unto  him,  I.  S.  take  this,  this  is 
a  good  gift,  notwithstanding  I  call  him  by  a 
wrong  name:  but  so  had  it  not  been  if  I  had  de- 
livered him  to  a  stranger  to  the  use  of  I.  S.  where 
I  meant  I.  D. 

So  if  I  say  unto  I.  S.  Here  I  give  you  my  ring 
with  the  ruby,  and  deliver  it  with  my  hand,  and 
the  ring  bear  a  diamond  and  no  ruby,  this  is  a 
good  gift  notwithstanding  I  name  it  amiss. 

So  had  it  been  if  by  word  or  writing,  without 
the  delivery  of  the  thing  itself,  I  had  given  the 
ring  with  the  ruby,  although  I  had  no  such,  but 
only  one  with  a  diamond,  which  I  meant,  yet  it 
would  have  passed. 

So  if  I  by  deed  grant  unto  you,  by  general 
words,  all  the  lands  that  the  king  hath  passed 
unto  me  by  lettere  patents,  dated  10  May,  unto 
this  present  indenture  annexed,  and  the  patent 
annexed  have  date  10  July,  yet  if  it  be  proved 
that  that  was  the  true  patent  annexed,  the  pre- 
sence of  the  patent  maketh  the  error  of  the  date 
recited  not  material ;  yet  if  no  patent  had  been 
annexed,  and  there  had  been  also  no  other  cer- 
tainty given,  but  the  reference  of  the  patent,  the 
date  whereof  was  misrecited,  although  I  had 
no  other  patent  ever  of  the  king,  yet  nothing 
would  have  passed. 

Like  law  is  it,  but  mora  doubtful,  where  there 
is  not  a  presence,  but  a  kind  of  representation, 
which  IS  less  worthy  than  a  presence,  and  y^t 
more  worthy  than  a  name  or  reference. 

As  if  I  covenant  with  my  ward,  that  I  will  ten- 
der unto  him  no  other  marriage  than  the  gentle- 
woman whose  picture  I  delivered  him,  and  that 
picture  hath  about  it  mUUie  sum  anno  16,  and  the 
gentlewoman  is  seventeen  yeare  old ;  yet  never^ 
theless,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  pictura  was 
made  for  that  gentlewoman,  I  may  notwithstand- 
ing this  mistaking,  tender  her  well  enough. 

So  if  I  grant  you  for  life  a  way  over  my  land« 
according  to  a  plot  intended  between  us,  and 
after  1  grant  onto  yon  and  your  heiii  m  wmy  fti^ 
x9 
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cording  to  the  first  plot  intended,  whereof  a  tahle 
18  annexed  to  these  presents,  and  there  be  some 
special  yariance  between  the  table  and  the  origi- 
nal plot,  yet  this  representation  shall  be  certainty 
safficient  to  lead  unto  the  first  plot;  and  yon  shall 
have  the  way  in  fee  nerertheless,  according  to  the 
first  plot,  and  not  according  to  the  table. 

So  if  I  grant  unto  you  by  general  words  the 
land  which  the  king  hath  granted  me  by  his  let- 
ters patents,  qtiorum  tenor  sequitur  in  hxc  verba^ 
&c.  and  there  be  some  mistaking  in  the  recital  and 
yariance  from  the  original  patent,  although  it  be 
in  a  point  material,  yet  the  representation  of  this 
a'hole  patent  shall  be  as  the  annexing  of  the  true 
patent,  and  the  grant  shall  not  be  Toid  by  this 
yariance. 

Now  for  the  second  part  of  this  rule,  touching 
ihe  name  and  the  reference,  for  the  explaining 
thereof,  it  must  be  noted  what  things  sound  in 
demonstration  or  addition :  as  first  in  lands,  the 
greatest  certainty  is,  where  the  land  hath  a  name 
proper,  as,  the  manor  of  Dale,  Granfield,  ice,  the 
next  is  equal  to  that,  when  the  land  is  set  forth 
by  bounds  and  abuttals,  as  a  close  of  pasture 
bounding  on  the  east  part  upon  Emsden  Wood, 
on  the  south  upon,  &c.  It  is  also  a  sufllcient 
name  to  lay  the  general  boundary,  that  is,  some 
place  of  larger  precinct,  if  there  be  no  other  land  to 
pass  in  the  same  precinct,  as  all  my  lands  in 
Dale,  my  tenement  in  St.  Dunstan^s  parish,  &e. 

A  farther  sort  of  denomination  is  to  name  land 
by  the  attendancy  they  haye  to  other  lands  more 
notorious,  as  parcel  of  my  manor  of  D.  belonging 
to  such  a  college  lying  upon  Thames*  Bank. 

All  these  things  are  notes  found  in  denomina- 
tion of  lands,  because  they  be  sigpus  to  call,  and 
therefore  of  property  to  signify  and  name  a  place : 
but  these  notes  that  sound  only  in  demonstration 
and  addition,  are  such  as  are  but  transitory  and 
accidental  to  the  nature  of  the  place. 

As  modo  in  tenura  et  oeeupaiione  of  the  proprie- 
tary, tenure  or  possessor  is  but  a  thing  transitory 
in  respect  of  land ;  Generatio  tfenitf.  generatio  ms- 
gratf  terra  auiem  manet  in  mtemum. 

So  likewise  matter  of  conyeyance,  title,  or 
instrument. 

As,  qua  perquitivi  de  I.  D.  gum  deactndthant  d 
I.  N,  patre  meo^  or,  in  pradieia  indeniura  di$mi9» 
tiomj,  or,  inpradietii  Uteri*  paleniibuB  tpedjkat!*. 

So  likewise,  eontinenC  per  m»timationem  90 
aeras^  or  if  (^per  m»timaHonem)  be  left  out,  all  is 
one,  for  it  is  understood,  and  this  matter  of  mea- 
sure, although  it  seem  local,  yet  it  is  indeed  but 
opinion  and  obseiration  of  men. 

The  distinction  being  made,  the  rule  is  to  be 
examined  by  it. 

Therefore  if  I  grant  my  close  called  Dale,  in 
the  parish  of  Hurst,  in  the  county  of  Southamp. 
ton,  and  the  parish  likewise  extendeth  into  the 
county  of  Berkshire,  and  the  whole  close  of  Dale 
licth  in  the  county  of  Berkshire ;  yet  beeause  the 


parcel  is  especially  named,  the  falsity  of  the  ad* 
dition  hurteth  not,  and  yet  this  addition  is  fo«od 
in  name,  but  (as  it  was  said)  it  was  less  worthy 
than  a  proper  name. 

So  if  I  grant  tenementum  meum^  or  omnia  ttne* 
menia  mea^  (for  the  uniyersal  and  indefinite  to 
this  purpose  are  all  one)  inparoekia  Saneti  Buiol' 
phi  extra  Aldgate  (where  the  yerity  is  extra  Bieh^ 
opegate)  in  tenura  GuiUelmi^  which  is  true,  yet 
this  grant  is  yoid,  because  that  which  sounds  in 
denomination  is  false,  which  is  the  more  worthy ; 
and  that  which  sounds  in  addition  is  true,  which 
is  the  less;*  and  though  in  tenura  Cruilielmit 
which  is  true,  had  been  first  placed,  yet  it  had 
been  all  one. 

Bui  if  I  gmni  tenementum  meum  quod  rutt^qm 
perquisivi  de  IL  Cin  Dale^  where  the  fS^J^ 
truth  was  T.  C.  and  I  haye  no  other  SiSi?Sr 
tenements  in  D.  but  one,  this  grant  is  ^"^ 
good,  because    that   which    soundeth  in  name 
(namely,  in  Dale)  is  true,  and  that  which  sound- 
ed in  addition  (viz,  quod  perquieim^  &c.)  is  only 
false. 

So  if  I  grant  praia  mea  in  Sale  eontinentia  10 
aerae^  and  they  contain  indeed  90  acres,  the  whole 
twenty  pass. 

So  if  I  grant  all  my  lands,  being  parcels  mo- 
fimt  de  D,  in  prmdietie  Uteri*  patenHbus  epedfieaV^ 
and  there  be  no  letters  patents,  yet  the  grant  is 
good  enough. 

The  like  reason  holds  in  demonstrations  of  per- 
sons, that  haye  been  declared  In  demonstration  of 
lands  and  places,  the  proper  name  of  eyery  one  is 
in  certainty  worthiest :  next  are  such  appellations 
as  are  fixed  to  his  person,  or  at  least  of  continu- 
ance, as,  son  of  such  a  man,  yrife  of  such  a  hus« 
band ;  or  addition  of  office,  as,  clerk  of  such  a 
court,  &c.:  and  the  third  are  actions  or  accidents, 
which  sound  no  yray  in  appellation  or  name,  but 
only  in  circumstance,  which  are  less  worthy, 
although  they  may  haye  a  poor  particular  refisr* 
enoe  to  the  intention  of  the  grant. 

And  therefore  if  an  obligation  be  made  to  I.  S. 
fHo  et  haaredi  G,  S,  where  indeed  he  is  m  hastaid« 
yet  this  obligation  is  good. 

So  if  I  grant  land  Epieeopo  none  Londinenn  qui 
me  erudivit  in  pueritia^  this  is  a  good  grant, 
although  he  neyer  instructed  me. 

But  i  eoneereo^  if  I  grant  land  to  I.  S.  fiUo  ei 
hmredi  G,  8,  and  it  be  true  that  he  is  son  and  heir 
unto  6.  S.  but  his  name  is  Thomas,  this  is  a  yoid 
grant. 

Or  if  in  the  former  grant  it  was  the  Bbhop  of 
Canterbury  who  taught  me  in  my  childhood,  yet 
shall  it  be  good  (as  was  said)  to  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  not  to  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  same  rule  holdeth  of  denomination  of  times, 
which  are  such  a  day  of  the  month,  such  a  day 

•  Bemble  ley  1«  gram  Qtt  etie  aiMto  boa,  eome  fbh  i«mI« 
pv  Cur*,  Co.  lib.  S.  fol.  10.  a  Tide  S3  H.  8.  PT.90.b.  ItEL 
lb.  «a.  b.  et  0(K  lib.  a.  fo.  n.  a. 
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of  the  week,  each  a  Saint's  day  or  eye,  to-day, 
to-morrow;  these  are  names  of  times. 

But  the  day  that  I  was  bom,  the  day  that  I  was 
numied  *  these  are  but  circumstances  and  addition 
of  times. 

And  therefore  if  I  bind  myself  to  do  some  per- 
sonal attendance  upon  you  upon  Innocents'  day, 
being  the  day  of  your  birth,  and  you  were  not 
bom  that  day,  yet  shall  I  attend. 

There  resteth  two  questions  of  difficulty  yet 
upon  this  rale:  first,  Of  such  things  whereof 
nen  take  not  so  much  note  as  that  they  shall 
fail  of  this  distinction  of  name  and  addition. 

As,  my  box  of  irory  lying  in  my  study  sealed 
dp  with  my  seal  of  arms ;  my  suit  of  arras  with 
the  story  of  the  nativity  and  passion:  of  such 
things  there  can  be  no  name  but  all  is  of  descrip- 
tion, and  of  circumstance,  and  of  these  I  hold  the 
law  to  be,  that  precise  tmth  of  all  recited  circum- 
stances is  not  reqaired. 

But  in  such  things  ex  muUitudint  ngnorum 
eoUigitur  tdenUtag  vera^  therefore  though  my  box 
were  sealed,  and  although  the  arras  had  the  story 
of  the  nativity,  and  not  of  the  passion,  if  I  had  no 
other  box,  nor  no  other  suit,  the  gifts  are  good ; 
and  there  is  certainty  sufficient,  for  the  law  doth 
not  expect  a  precise  description  of  such  things  as 
have  no  certain  denomination. 

Secondly,  Of  such  things  as  do  admit  the 


distinction  of  name  and  addition,  but  the  notes 
fall  out  to  be  of  equal  dignity  all  of  name  or 
addition. 

As  prcUa  mea  juxta  eommwiem  fossam  in  D. 
whereof  the  one  is  tme,  the  other  false ;  or  tene- 
mentum  meum  intenura  Guilielmi  quod  penjuUivi 
de  R.  C.  in  prsediet^  inderW  apeeifieat^  whereof 
one  is  true,  and  two  are  false ;  or  two  are  trae, 
and  one  false. 

So  ad  curiam  quam  tenebai  die  Mercurii  tertio 
die  Martii^  whereof  the  one  is  true,  the  other 
false. 

In  these  cases  the  former  rale,  ex  muUitudine 
signorum^  &c.  holdeth  not;  neither  is  the  placing 
of  the  falsity  or  verity  first  or  last  material,  but  all 
must  be  trae,  or  else  the  grant  is  void ; 
always  understood,  that  if  you  can  re-  T^tditTar 
concile  all  the  words,  and  make  no  *'**"^ 
falsity,  that  is  quite  out  of  this  rale,  which  hath 
place  only  where  there  is  a  direct  contrariety  or 
falsity  not  to  be  reconciled  to  this  rale. 

As  if  I  grant  all  my  land  in  D.  in  tenura  L  & 
which  I  purchased  of  I.  N.  specified  in  a  devise  to 
I.  D.  and  I  have  land  in  D.  whereof  in  part  of 
them  all  these  circumstances  are  trae,  but  I  have 
other  lands  in  D.  wherein  some  of  them  fail, 
this  grant  will  not  pass  all  my  land  in  D.  for 
there  these  are  references,  and  no  words  of  falsity 
or  error,  but  of  limitation  and  restraint. 


THB 

USE  OF  THE   LAW, 

noviDBD  roB 

PRESERVATION  OF  OUR  PERSONS,  GOODS,  AND  GOOD  NAMES. 

AOCOBDUICI  TO  THB 

PBACnCB  OF  THB  LAWQ  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THIS  LAND. 


ii»  w  of  te      '^Bi  use  of  the  law  consisteth  prin- 
K'ffLSjSp  cipally  in  these  three  things : 
"  "^'^  I.  To  secure  men*s  persons  from 

death  and  violence. 

IL  To  dispose  the  property  of  their  goods  and 
lands. 

III.  For  preservation  of  their  good  names  from 
shame  and  infamy. 

taKF  to  tap  ^^^  safety  of  persons,  the  law  pro- 
^  *""**•  videth  that  any  man  standing  in  fear 
of  another,  may  take  his  oath  before  a  Justice  of 
peace,  that  he  standeth  in  fear  of  his  life,  and  the 
justice  shall  compel  the  other  to  be  bound  with 
sureties  to  keep  the  peace. 


If  any  man  beat,  wound,  or  maim  ^^^  ^  n^ 
another,  or  give  false  scandalous  words  ^S^SmflSL 
that  may  touch  his  credit,  the  law 
giveth  thereupon  an  action  of  the  case,  for  the 
slander  of  his  good  name ;  and  an  action  of  bat- 
tery, or  an  appoal  of  maim,  by  which  recompense 
shall  be  recovered,  to  the  value  of  the  hurt; 
damage,  or  danger. 

If  any  man  kill  another  with  malice,  ApiMiar  ■«> 
the  law  giveth  an  appeal  to  the  wife  JSffi^** 
of  the  dead,  if  he  had  any,  or  to  the  next 
of  kin  that  is  heir  in  default  of  a  wife,  by  which 
appeal  the  defendant  convicted  is  to  suffer  death, 
and  to  lose  all  his  lands  and  goods.    But  if  tht 
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wife  or  heir  will  not  sue  or  be  eompoiinded  witiial, 
yet  the  king  is  to  panish  the  offence  by  indict- 
ment or  presentment  of  a  lawful  inquest  and  trial 
of  the  offenders  before  competent  Judges;  where- 
upon being  found  guilty,  he  is  to  suffer  death, 
and  to  lose  his  lands  and  goods. 
ifaMiiTiiiiinr.  ^^  ®"®  ^*^^  another  upon  a  sudden 
SJjJfy^^  quarrel,  this  is  manslaughter,  for  which 
a^wtaBoot  ^Ijq  offender  must  die,  except  he  can 
lead ;  and  if  he  can  read,  yet  must  he  lose  his 
goods,  but  no  lands. 

And  if  a  man  kill  another  in  his  own  defence, 
he  shall  not  lose  his  life,  nor  his  lands,  but  he 
must  lose  his  goods,  except  the  party  slain  did 
first  assault  him,  to  kill,  rob,  or  trouble  him  by 
the  highway  side,  or  in  his  own  house,  and  tiien 
he  shall  lose  nothing. 

And  if  a  man  kill  himself,  all  his 
**^*'^   goods  and  chattels  are  forfeited,  but 
no  lands. 

woif  b7  ■!«.  I^  A  ^^^  ^^^^  another  by  misfortune, 
^^^'^  as  shooting  an  arrow  at  a  butt  or  mark, 

or  casting  a  stone  orer  a  house,  or  the  like,  this 
is  loss  of  his  goods  and  Chattels,  but  not  of  his 
lands,  nor  life. 

If  a  horse,  or  cart,  or  a  beast,  or  any 

other  thing  do  kill  a  man,  the  horse, 
beast,  or  other  ti.ing,is  forfeited  to  the  crown,  and 
is  called  a  deodand,  and  usually  granted  and 
allowec*.  oy  the  king  to  the  Bishop  Almner,  as 
goods  are  of  those  that  kill  themselves, 
caitiiv  <Mt  td  'I^he  cutting  out  of  a  man's  tongue, 
jSSr"?!^  ^^  putting  out  his  eyes  maliciously,  is 
j7«,  BiMto  ii-  felony ;  for  which  the  offender  is  to 

suffer  death,  and  lose  his  lands  and 
goods. 

Bid  for  thai  all  puni$hmetU  it  for  example's  sake  f 
it  u  good  to  ieethe  means  whereby  offenders  aire 
drawn  to  their  puniskment  f  and  first  for  the  mat' 
ttrcftke  peace. 

Thk  ancient  laws  of  England  planted  here  by 
the  conqueror  were,  that  there  should  be  officers 
of  two  sorts  in  all  the  parts  of  this  realm  to  pr^ 
serve  the  peace  :— 


1.  Constabukarii 
9«  ComervaU>res 


IPads. 


TteoAMflT  Th^  offi<'®  of  the  constable  was,  to 
teoowiibi*  arrest  the  parties  that  he  had  seen 
breaking  the  peace,  or  in  fury  ready  to  break  the 
peace,  or  was  truly  informed  by  others,  or  by  their 
own  confession,  that  they  had  freshly  broken  the 
peace  {  which  persons  he  might  imprison  in  the 
stocks,  or  in  his  own  house,  as  his  or  their  quality 
Inquired,  until  they  had  become  bounden  with 
sureties  to  keep  the  peace;  which  obligation  from 
thenceforth  was  to  be  sealed  and  delivered  to  the 
constable  to  the  use  of  tne  king.  And  that  the 
conatablt  was  to  send  to  the  kill's  Exchequer  or 


Chancery,  from  whence  proeess  should  be  award- 
ed to  levy  the  debt,  if  the  peace  were  broken. 

But  the  constable  could  not  arrest  any,  nor 
make  any  put  in  bond  upon  complaint  of  threat- 
ening  only,  except  they  had  seen  them  breaking 
the  peace,  or  had  come  freshly  afier  the  peace 
was  broken.  Also,  these  constables  should  keep 
watch  about  the  town  for  the  apprehension  of 
rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  night-walkers,  and 
eves-droppers,  scouts,  and  such  like,  and  sueh  as 
go  armed.  And  they  ought  likewise  to  raise  hue 
and  cry  against  murderers,  manslayers,  thieves, 
and  roguee. 

Of  this  office  of  constable  there  were  s.  n^  ea*. 
high  constables,  two  of  every  hundred ;  SSSiST"'^ 
petty  constables,  one  in  every  village ;  ^ilSXl^ 
they  were,  in  ancient  time,  all  ap-  '■■^ 
pointed  by  the  sheriff  of  the  shire  yearly,  in  his 
court  called  the  Sheriff's  Toum,  and  there  they 
received  their  oath.  But  at  this  day  they  axe  mp* 
pointed  either  in  the  law-day  of  that  precinct 
wherein  they  serve,  or  else  by  the  high  constable 
In  the  sessions  of  the  p^aoe. 

The  sheriff's  Toum  Is  a  eoort  very  ^^  s,^ 
ancient,  incident  to  his  office.    At  the  "^^ >•  »- 
first,  it  was  erected  by  the  conqueror,  ^^ 


and  called  the  King's  Bench,  appomt-  S.^ 
ing  men  studied  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  laws  to  execute  Justice,  as  substitutes  to  him 
in  his  name,  which  men  are  to  be  named,  JutUd* 
arii  ad  plaeita  coram  Rege  assignoH,  One  of 
them  being  CapitaUs  Justidarius  called  to  his  fel- 
lows ;  the  rest  in  number  as  pleaseth  the  king,  of 
late  but  three  Justiciarii,  holden  by  patent.  In 
this  court  every  man  above  twelve  years  of  age 
was  to  take  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king,  if 
he  were  bound,  then  his  lord  to  answer  for  him. 
In  this  court  the  constables  were  appointed  and 
sworn;  breakers  of  the  peace  punished  by  fine 
and  imprisonment,  the  parties  beaten  or  hurt 
recompensed  upon  complalnis  of  damages;  all 
appeals  of  murder,  maim,  robbery,  decided ;  con* 
tempts  against  the  crown,  public  annoyances 
against  the  people,  treasons  and  felonies,  and  all 
other  matters  of  wrong,  betwixt  party  and  party, 
for  lands  and  goods. 

But  the  king  seeing  the  realm  grow  c,^  ^  n^ 
daily  more  and  more  populous,  and  S'^jES 
that  this  one  court  could  not  dispatch  Mwa&«cf 
all,  did  first  ordain  that  his  marshal  StfttjT** 
should  keep  a  court  for  controversies  Q^'l^^af 
arising  within  the  virge;  which  is  ••''n^ 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  chiefest  tunnel  eft  the 
court,  which  did  but  ease  the  King's  Bench  in 
matters  only  concerning  debts,  covenants,  and 
such  like,  of  those  of  the  king^s  household  only, 
never  dealing  in  breaches  of  the  peace,  «f  oon- 
ceming  the  crown  by  any  other  persons,  or  any 
pleas  of  lands.  Insomuch  as  ihe  king,  for  further 
ease,  having  divided  this  kingdom  into  counties, 
and  committing  the  charge  c?  eveiy  county  to  • 
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lord  or  eail,  did  direct  that  those  earls, 
jj*3  within  their  limits,  shoald  look  to  the 

[^  matter  of  the  peace,  and  take  charge 

iSTwrn^  of  the  constables,  and  reform  public 
atiil^Zm  umoyanoes,  and  swear  the  people  to 
g^K^lSV  the  orown,  and  take  pledges  of  the 
^fSHifi!^,  fireonen  for  their  allegiance,  for  which 

purpose  the  county  did  once  erery  year 
keep  a  cmirt,  called  the  Sheriff's  Toum;  at 
which  all  the  ooanty  (except  women,  clergy, 
children  under  twelve,  and  not  aged  abore  sixty) 
did  appear  to  give  or  renew  their  pledges  of  alle- 
giance. And  the  court  was  called  Curia  Frond 
PkgiU  ^  view  of  the  Pledges  of  Freemen ;  or, 
Turmu  Comitaiua, 

y^Bn  ,  ^  At  which  meeting  or  court  there  fell, 
ktLTSZSr*  ^7  occasion  of  great  assemblies,  much 

bloodshed,  scarcity  of  yictuals,  muti- 
nies, and  the  like  mischiefs  which  are  incident  to 
the  oongregations  of  peqile,  by  which  the  king 
was  moved  to  allow  a  subdinsion  of  every  county 
into  hundreds,  and  every  hundred  to  have  a  court, 
wherennto  the  people  of  every  hundred  should  be 
assembled  twice  a  year  for  survey  of  pledges,  and 
Me  of  that  justice  which  was  formerly  executed 
in  that  grand  court  for  the  county;  and  the  count 
or  earl  appointed  a  bailiff  under  him  to  keep  the 
hundred  court.  But  in  the  end,  the  kings  of  this 
realm  foond  it  necessary  to  have  all  execution  of 
Jastiee  immediately  from  themselves,  by  such  as 
Tbt  cbui»  flf  ^^^  >^ore  bound  than  earls  to  that  ser- 
MtaffrM  iiM  ^oe,  and  readily  subject  to  correction 
S&'J!Lrf7to  ^^  ^"^  negligence  or  abuse;  and 
TiJISS!^  therefore  took  to  themselves  the  ap- 
**■•  pointing  of  a  sheriff  yearly  in  every 

eonnty,  calling  them  vieeeomitcB^  and  to  them  di- 
rected such  writs  and  precepts  for  executing  jus- 
tice in  the  county  as  fell  out  needful  to  have  been 
despatched,  committing  to  the  sheriff  eiahdium 
eamUaiuif  by  which  the  earls  were  spared  of 
their  toils  and  labours,  and  that  was  laid  upon  the 
TiH  *BfW  k  sheriffii.  So  as  now  die  sheriff  doth 
t^,tf^,rt  all  the  king's  business  in  the  county, 
SiSaSSZ  ^^  that  is  now  called  the  Sheriff's 

Toum;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  judge  of 

this  grand  court  for  the  county,  and  also  of  all 

hundred  courts  not  given  away  from  the  crown. 

He  hath  another  court,  called  the 

MMM^    County  Court,  belonging  to  his  office, 

wherein  men  may  sue  monthly  for  any 
debt  or  damages  under  forty  pounds,  and  may 
have  writs  for  to  replevy  their  cattle  distrained 
and  impounded  by  odiers,  and  there  try  the  cause 
of  their  distress;  and  by  a  writ  called  JtuHda^ 
a  man  may  sue  for  any  sum ;  and  in  this  court  the 
sheriff^  by  a  writ  called  an  exigent,  doth  proclaim 
men  sued  in  courts  above  to  render  their  bodies, 
or  else  they  be  oudawed. 
tw««ei«r        This  sheriff  doth  serve  the  king's 

writs  of  process,  be  they  summons,  at- 

I  to  eompel  men  to  aaswar  to  the  law. 
Vol.  m.— 33 


and  all  writs  of  execution  of  the  law,  according 
to  judgments  of  superior  court,  for  taking  of  men's 
goods,  lands,  or  bodies,  as  the  cause  reqoireth. 

The  hundred  courts  were  most  of 
them  granted  to  religious  men,  noble-  ^ 
men,  and  others  of  gpreat  place.  And 
also  many  men  of  good  quality  have  attained  by 
charter,  and  some  by  usage,  within  manors  of  their 
own  liberty,  of  keeping  law  days,  and  to  use 
there  justice  appertaining  to  a  law  day. 

Whosoever  is  lord  of  the  hundred  Loidortw 
court  is  to  appoint  two  high  constables  {SSTlihlS 
of  the  hundred,  and  also  is  to  appoint  «'"t*i>'» 
in  every  village  a  petty  constable,  with  a  titliing 
man  to  attend  in  his  absence,  and  to  be  at  hit 
commandment  when  he  is  present  in  all  services 
of  his  office  for  his  assistance. 

There  hare  been  by  use  and  statute  law  (be- 
sides surveying  of  the  pledges  of  freemen,  and 
giving  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  making  consta- 
bles) many  additions  of  powers  and  authority 
given  to  the  stewards  of  leets  and  law-days  to  be 
put  in  ure  in  their  courts ;  as  for  example,  they 
may  punish  innkeeperl,  victuallers,  bakers,  but- 
chers, poulterers,  fishmongers,  and  tradesmen  of 
all  sorts  selling  with  under  weights  or  measoieSf 
or  at  excessive  prices,  or  things  unwholesome,  or 
ill  made  in  deceit  of  the  people.  They  may  pu- 
nish those  that  do  stop,  straiten,  or  annoy  the 
highways,  or  do  not,  according  to  the  provision 
enacted,  repair  or  amend  them,  or  divert  water 
courses,  or  destroy  fry  of  fish,  or  use  orwh*tnit- 
engines  or  nets  to  take  deer,  conies,  ^^ii^^ 
pheasants,  or  partridges,  or  build  pigeon  "^  ^""^'^ 
houses,  except  he  be  lord  of  the  manor,  or  parson 
of  the  church.  They  may  also  take  presentment 
upon  oath  of  the  twelve  sworn  jury  before  them 
of  all  felonies ;  but  they  cannot  try  the  malefac- 
tors, only  they  must  by  indenture  deliver  over 
those  presentments  of  felony  to  the  judges,  when 
they  come  their  circuits  into  that  county.  All 
those  courts  before  mentioned  are  in  use,  and 
exercised  as  law  at  this  day,  concerning  the  she- 
riffs' law  days  and  leets,  arid  the  offices  of  high 
constables,  petty  constables  and  titliing  men; 
howbeit,  with  some  further  additions  by  statute 
laws,  laying  charge  upon  them  for  taxation  for 
poor,  for  soldiers,  and  the  like,  and  dealing  with- 
out corruption,  and  the  like. 

Conservators  of  the  peace  were  in 
ancient  times  certain,  which  were  as-  •»Mtt«aiM 
signed  by  the  king  to  see  the  peace  ^  ^Hm 
maintahied,  and  they  were  called  to  OT*ttteu!N 


the  office  by  the  king's  writ,  to  con- 
tinue for  term  of  their  lives,  or  at  the  king's 
pleasurs. 

For  this  service,  choice  was  made  of  ceMnMn<« 
the  best  men  of  calling  in  the  country,  *Xn&'!} 
and  but  few  in  the  shirs.   They  might  '"^^ 
bind  any  man  to  keep  the  peace,  and  to  good 
belwvionr«  by  leoofniiaiioe  to  the  king,  witb 
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oreties;  and  Uiey  might  by  warrant  send  for  the 
party,  directing  their  warrant  to  the  sheriff  or  eon- 
stable,  as  they  please,  to  arrest  the  party,  and 
bring  him  before  them.  This  they  used  to  do 
when  complaint  was  made  by  any  that  he  stood 
in  fear  of  another,  and  so  took  his  oath ;  or  else, 
where  the  conservator  himself  did,  without  oath 
or  complaint,  see  the  disposition  of  any  man  in- 
clined to  quarrel  and  breach  of  the  peace,  or  to 
misbehave  himself  in  some  outrageous  manner  of 
force  or  fraud,  there,  by  his  own  discretion,  he 
might  send  for  such  a  fellow,  and  make  him  find 
sureties  of  the  peace,  or  of  his  good  behaviour,  as 
he  should  see  cause ;  or  else  commit  him  to  the 
gaol  if  he  refused. 

roaMratoft  of  '^^  J  a<ige8  of  either  bench  in  West- 
%iS?t&tr  minster,  barons  of  the  Exchequer, 
''^^  master  of  the  rolls,  and  justices  in  eyre 

and  assizes  in  their  circuits,  were  all,  without 
writ,  conservators  of  the  peace  in  all  shires  of 
England,  and  continue  to  this  day. 
jmAmot  Bu^  i^^  A^  ^>9  ^^7  conservators  of 

CtSLStS^  the  peace  are  out  of  use,  and  in  lieu  of 
SfSSai^Zd  ^^^  ^®ra  ^^  ordained  justices  of 
ttm£^'^  peace,  assigned  by  the  king^s  commis- 
tf^l'S  s^o>^  ii^  every  county,  which  are  move- 
•''■«^-  able  at  the  king's  pleasure;  but  the 
power  of  placing  and  displacing  Justices  of  the 
peace  is  by  use  delegated  firom  the  king  to  the 
chancellor. 

That  there  should  be  justices  of  the  peace  by 
commissions,  it  was  first  enacted  by  a  statute 
made  1  Edward  III.  and  their  authority  augment- 
ed by  many  statutes  made  since  in  every  king's 
reign. 

They  are  appointed  to  keep  four  ses- 
sions every  year;  that  is  every  quarter 
one.  These  sessions  are  a  sitting  of 
the  justices  to  despatch  the  affaire  of 
their  commissions.  They  have  power 
to  hear  and  determine  in  their  sessions 
all  felonies,  breaches  of  the  peace,  eon- 
tempts,  and  trespasses,  so  far  as  to  fine 
the  offender  to  the  orewn,  but  not  to 
award  recompense  to  the  party  grieved. 
^^^f^^,^^^  They  are  to  suppress  riots  and  tu- 
5f>KjMrf  mults,  to  restore  possessions  foroibly 
niwn^  taken  away,  to  examine  all  felons  ap- 
Tic»  uto  dM  prehended  and  brought  before  them; 
to  see  impotent  poor  people,  or  maimed 
soldiera  provided  for  according  to  the  laws,  and 
rogues,  vaflrabonds,  and  beggan  punished.  They 
are  both  to  license  and  suppress  alehouses,  bad. 
gers  of  com  and  victuals,  and  to  punish  fore- 
stallera,  regrators,  and  engrossere. 

Through  these  in  effect  run  all  the  county  ser- 
vices  to  the  crown,  as  taxations  of  subsidies,  mu»- 
tt«ring  men,  arming  them,  and  levying  forees,that 
is  done  by  a  special  commission  or  precept  from 
th<)  king.  Any  of  these  justices,  by  oath  taken 
1i J  a  man  that  he  standeth  in  fear  that  another 


man  will  beat  him,  or  kill  him«  or  burn 
his  house,  are  to  send  for  the  party  by  i 
warrant  of  attachment,  directed  to  the  m*  tmSm 
sheriff  or  constable,  and  then  to  bind  ^    ^r«« 
the  party  with  sureties  by  recognisance  to  the 
king  to  keep  the  peace,  and  also  to  appear  at  the 
next  sessions  of  the  peace;  at  which  next  ses- 
sions, when  every  justice  of  peace  hath  therein 
delivered  all  their  recognisances   so 
taken,  then  the  parties  are  called,  and  ^KSSfL. 
the  cause  of  binding  to  the  peace  ex-  jtkw? 
amined,  and  both  parties  being  heard,        """^ 
the  whole  bench  is  to  determine  as  they  see  oansey 
either  to  continue  the  party  so  bound,  or  else  to 
discharge  him. 

The  justices  of  peace  in  their  ses-  tiwim  ■■ihm 
sions  are  attended  by  the  constables  SJiSS!'^ 
and  bailiffs  of  all  hundreds  and  liberties  ^"^ 
within  the  county,  and  by  the  sheriff  or  his  de. 
puty,  to  be  employed  as  occasion  shall  serve 
in  executing  the  precepts  and  directions  of  the 
court.  They  proceed  in  this  sort:  the  sheriff 
doth  summon  twenty-four  freeholden,  discreet 
men  of  the  said  coun^,  whereof  some  sixteen  are 
selected  and  sworn,  and  have  their  charge  lo 
serve  as  the  grand  jury,  the  party  indicted  is  to 
tmverse  the  indictment,  or  else  to  confess  it,  and 
so  submit  himself  to  be  fined  as  the  eourt  shall 
think  meet,  (regard  had  to  the  offence,)  except  the 
punishment  be  certainly  appointed,  as  often  it  is, 
by  special  statutes. 

The  justices  of  peace  are  many  in  every  connty, 
and  to  them  are  brought  all  traitore,  felons,  and 
other  malefactore  of  any  sort  upon  their  first 
apprehension,  and  that  justice  to  whom  they  are 
brought  examineth  them,  and  heareth  their  aceo. 
sations,  but  judgeth  not  upon  it ;  only  if  he  find 
the  suspicion  but  light,  then  he  taketh  bond,  with 
sureties  of  the  accused,  to  appear  either  at  the 
next  assizes,  if  it  be  matter  of  treason  or  felony, 
or  else  at  the  quarter  sessions,  if  it  be  eonceming 
riot  or  misbehaviour,  or  some  other  small  offence. 
And  he  also  then  bindeth  to  appear  those  that  give 
testimony  and  prosecute  the  accusation,  all  the 
accusen  and  witnesses,  and  so  setteth  the  party  at 
large.  And  at  the  assizes  or  sessions  timmmn 
(as  the  case  falleth  out)  he  eertifieth  gffy^ 
the  recognisances  taken  of  the  ac-  «***^»"» 
cased,  accusers,  and  witnesses,  who  being  there 
are  called,  and  appearing,  the  canse  of  the  accused 
is  debated  according  to  law  for  his  clearing  or 
condemning. 

But  if  the  party  accused  seem  upon  pregnant 
matter  in  the  accusation,  and  to  the  Justice  to  be 
guilty,  and  the  offence  heinous,  or  the  offender 
taken  with  the  manner,  then  the  justice  is  lo  com- 
mit the  party  by  his  warrant  called  a  miUimuM  to 
the  gaoler  of  the  common  gaol  of  the  county, 
there  to  remain  until  the  assizes.  And  then  the 
justice  is  to  certify  his  accusation,  examination, 
and  recognisance  taken  for  the  appearanoet  and 
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proMcatlon  of  the  witnesses,  so  as  the  judges 
oiay,  when  they  come,  readily  proceed  with  him 
as  the  law  leqnireth. 

jto%M«r«ri»  "^^  jadges  of  the  assizes,  as  they  be 
tSnJ^JSa  ^^^  become  into  the  place  of  the  an- 
Sffii  SZ  ciont  justices  in  eyre,  called  juaticiarii 
*"-'*  itinerarUet^  which,  in  the  prime  kings 

after  the  conquest,  until  Henry  the  'Fhird's  time 
especially,  and  after,  in  lesser  measure,  even  to 
Richard  the  Second's  time,  did  execute  the  jus- 
tice of  the  realm;  they  began  in  this  sort. 

The  king,  not  able  to  despatch  business  in  his 
own  person,  erected  the  Court  of  King^s  Bench  ;* 
that  not  able  to  receive  all,  nor  meet  to  draw  the 
Ttoa^bority  pcoplc  all  to  ouc  place,  there  were  or- 
iSS.  lUr  dained  counties  and  the  sheriff's  toums, 


J^^^SZifSJd  hundred  courts,  and  particular  leets, 
JJUJJJ^  and  law-days,  as  before  mentioned, 
ikayMtefMC  ^(lich  dealt  only  with  crown  matters 
for  the  public ;  but  not  the  private  titles  of  lands 
or  goods,  nor  the  trial  of  grand  offences,  of  trea- 
sons, and  felonies,  but  all  the  counties  of  the 
realm  were  divided  into  six  circuits.  And  two 
learned  men  well  read  in  the  laws  of  the  realm 
were  assigned  by  the  king's  commission  to  every 
circuit,  and  to  ride  twice  a  year  through  those 
shirss  allotted  to  that  circuit,  making  proclama- 
tion beforehand,  a  convenient  time  in  every 
county,  of  the  time  of  their  coming,  and  place  of 
their  sitting,  to  the  end  the  people  might  attend 
them  in  every  county  of  that  circuit. 

They  were  to  stay  three  or  four  days  in  every 
county,  and  in  that  time  all  the  causes  of  that 
county  were  brought  before  them  by  the  parties 
grieved,  and  all  the  prisoners  of  the  said  gaol  in 
every  shire,  and  whatsoever  controversies  arising 
concerning  life,  lands,  or  goods. 

The  authori^  of  these  judges  in 
I W  ejrre  is  in  part  translated  by  act  of  par- 
CiSrSi!^  liament  to  justices  of  assize,  which  be 
now  the  judges  of  circuits,  and  they  do 
use  the  same  course  that  justices  in  ejrre  did,  to 
proclaim  their  coming  every  half  year,  and  the 
place  of  their  sitting. 

Tbt  ndurity  The  business  of  the  justices  in  eyre, 
5  SSJ^SS  ^^^  of  ^^^  justices  of  assize  at  this  day 
m^^LST  "  vaueh  lessened,  for  that,  in  Henry 
MdiTan  ^^*  Third's  time,  there  was  erected  the 
•^^  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  Westmin- 

ster, in  which  court  have  been  ever  since,  and  yet 
are  begun  and  handled  the  great  suits  of  lands, 
debts,  benefices,  and  contracts,  fines  for  assurance 

*  1.  Kinff*!  Bench.  S.  Mantel*!  Court.  S.  Ooanty  Court. 
4.  aiMrUr's  Tounw.  ft.  Handled  Leetc  and  Lmw-dajra.  All 
wbkli  dealt  only  In  erown  maUen ;  but  the  Justice  In  eyre 
deult  In  private  titlea  of  landa  or  gooda,  and  In  all  treasona 
and  felonies,  of  whom  there  were  twelve  In  number,  tte 
whole  realm  being  divided  into  alz  cIrcuU.  England  divided 
into  aix  eircuits,  and  two  learned  men  In  the  laws,  asalgned 
by  the  king's  commission  to  ride  twice  a  year  through  thoae 
aiiirM  allotted  to  ttet  eireull,  Ibr  their  trial  of  pr|vate  Utlee  to 
landa  and  gvMHis,  and  aU  ueasoiM  and  (bloniea,  which  tte 
eouaty  couru  meddle  not  la. 


of  lands  and  recoveries,  which  were  wont  to  be 
either  in  the  King's  Bench,  or  else  before  the 
justices  in  eyre.  But  the  statute  of  Mag.  Char, 
cap.  II .  5.  is  negative  against  it,  viz.  Communia 
phcita  non  aeguarUur  curiam  nostram* 
sed  ieneatUtsr  in  aHquo  loco  Certo ;  mmu  i»*t  m 
which  locus  CertuB  must  be  the  Cum-  ^miLmt« 
mon  Pleas ;  yet  the  judges  of  circuits  ""^  "^ 
have  now  five  commissions  by  which  they  sit. 

The  first  is  a  commission  of  oyer  and 
terminer, directed  urito them, and  many  \l^\&1S^ 
others  of  the  best  account,  in  their  VZ\miwJi 
circuits;  but  in  this  commission  the  t^^^ 
judges  of  assize  are  of  the  quorum^  so       ^"^ 
as  without  them  there  can  be  no  proceeding. 

This  commission  giveth  them  power 
to  deal  with  treasons,  murders,  and  all  ^^.tawwea 
manner  of  felonies  and  misdemeanors  or  um  viiaiS, 
whatsoever;  and  this  is  the  largest  ivgJi'S!»n3r 
commission  that  they  have. 

The  second  is  a  commission  of  gaol  delivery ; 
that  is,  only  to  the  judges  themselves,  and  the 
clerk  of  the  assize  associate :  and  by  this  com- 
mission they  are  to  deal  with  every  prisoner  in 
the  gaol,  for  what  offence  soever  he  be  there ;  and 
to  proceed  with  him  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  and  the  quality  of  bis  offence :  q^  Miwy 
and  they  cannot,  by  this  commission,  JliT35»'32!». 
do  any  thing  concerning  any  man  but  SJJfrf'SlUj 
those  that  are  prisoners  in  the  gaol.  "^ 
The  course  now  in  use  of  execution  of  this  com- 
mission  of  gaol  delivery  is  this.  There  is  no  pri- 
soner but  is  committed  by  some  justicis  of  peace, 
who,  before  he  committed  him,  took  his  exami- 
nation, and  bound  his  accusers  and  witnesses  to 
appear  and  prosecute  at  the  gaol  delivery.  This 
justice  doth  certify  these  examinations  and  bonds, 
and  thereupon  the  accuser  is  called  solemnly  into 
the  court,  and  when  he  appeareth  he  is  willed  to 
prepare  a  bill  of  indictment  against  the  prisoner, 
and  go  with  it  to  the  grand  jury,  and  give  evi- 
dence upon  their  oaths,  he  and  the  witnesses, 
which  he  doth ;  and  then  the  grand  jury  write 
thereupon  either  hiUa  vera^  and  then  the  prisoner 
standeth  indicted,  or  else  ignoramus,  and  then  he 

is  not  touched.   The  grand  jury  deliver       

these  bills  to  the  judges  in  their  court,  onmSSLp 
and  so  many  as  they  find  endorsed  titittaSV 
hilla  vera,  they  send  for  those  prisoners, 
then  is  every  man's  indictment  put  and  read  to 
him,  and  they  ask  him  whether  he  be  guilty  or 
not.  If  he  saith  guil^,  his  confession  TkseowMasv 
is  recorded ;  if  he  say  not  guilty,  then  jildSi*!!^  £ 
he  is  asked  how  he  will  be  tried ;  he  SSSSi^ 
answereth,  by  the  country.  Then  the  i^*^'*^- 
sheriff  is  commanded  to  return  the  names  of 
twelve  freeholders  to  the  court,  which  freeholders 
be  sworn  to  make  true  delivery  between  the  king 
and  the  prisoner,  and  then  the  indictment  is  again 
read,  and  the  witnesses  sworn  to  speak  their 
knowledge  concerning  the  fact,  and  the  pritoat i 
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is  heard  at  large  what  defence  he  can  make,  and 
then  the  jury  go  together  and  conault.  And  after 
m  while  they  come  in  with  a  yerdict  of  gailty  or 
pot  gailty,  which  rerdict  the  jadges  do  record 
accordingly.  If  any  prisoner  plead  not  gailty 
open  the  indictment,  and  yet  will  not  pat  himself 
to  trial  upon  the  jury  (or  stand  mute),  he  shall  be 
pressed. 

The  judges,  when  many  prisoners  are  in  the 
gaol,  do  in  the  end  before  they  go  peruse  erery 
one.  Those  that  were  indicted  by  this  grand  jury, 
and  found  not  guilty  by  the  select  jury,  they 
)udge  to  be  quitted,  and  so  deliTer  them  out  of 
ihe  gaol.  Those  that  are  found  gailty  by  both 
juries  they  judge  to  death,  and  command  the 
sheriff  to  see  execution  done.  Those  that  refuse 
trial  by  the  country,  or  stand  mute  upon  the  in« 
dictment,  they  judge  to  be  pressed  to  death :  some 
whose  offences  are  pilfering  under  twelrepenoe 
▼alue  they  judge  to  be  whipped.  Those  that  con- 
fess their  indictments,  they  judge  to  death,  whip- 
ping, or  otherwise,  as  their  offence  requireth. 
And  those  that  are  not  indicted  at  all,  bat  their 
bill  of  indictment  returned  with  ignoramu$  by  the 
grand  jury,  and  all  other  in  the  gaol  against  whom 
no  bills  at  all  are  preferred,  they  do  acquit  by  pro- 
clamation out  of  the  gaol.  That  one  way  or  other 
they  rid  the  gaol  of  all  the  prisoners  in  it.  But 
because  some  prisoners  have  their  books,  and  be 
burned  in  the  hand  and  so  delivered,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  show  the  reason  thereof.  This  having 
their  books  is  called  their  clergy,  which  in  an- 
cient time  began  thus. 

Bn*  tii^mtA  ^^  ^®  scsrcity  of  the  clergy,  in  the 
i^S^^^  realm  of  England,  to  be  disposed  in 


tlMm,ii 
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religious  houses,  or  for  priests,  dea- 
cons,  and  clerks  of  parishes,  there  was 
a  prerogatire  allowed  to  the  clergy,  that  if  any 
man  that  could  read  as  a  clerk  were  to  be  con- 
demned to  death,  the  bishop  of  the  diocess  might, 
if  be  would,  claim  him  as  a  clerk,  and  he  was  to 
see  him  tried  in  the  face  of  the  court. 

Whether  he  could  read  or  not,  the  book  was 
prepared  and  brought  by  the  bishop,  and  the  judge 
was  to  turn  to  some  place  as  he  should  think 
meet,  and  if  the  prisoner  could  read,  then  the 
bishop  was  to  hare  him  delivered  over  unto  him 
to  dispose  of  in  some  places  of  the  clergy,  as  he 
should  think  meet.  But  if  either  the  bishop 
would  not  demand  him,  or  that  the  prisoner  could 
not  read,  then  was  to  be  put  to  death. 
cojwgM  tte  And  this  clergy  was  allowable  in  the 
3Sy^tt«^  ancient  times  and  law,  for  all  offences 
^S^ittpmtA  whatsoever  they  were,  except  treason 
and  robbing  of  churches,  their  goods 
and  ornaments.  But  by  many  statutes 
made  since,  the  clergy  is  taken  away 
for  murder,  burglary,  robbery,  purse- 
cutting,  horse-stealing, and  divers  other 
felonies  particalarised  by  the  statates 
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to  the  judges ;  and  lastly,  by  a  statute  fa«  «^^ 
made  18  Elisabeth,  the  judges  them-  ^;;,ij;^ 
selves  are  appointed  to  allow  clergy  to  iUfikMi^sr 
soch  as  can  read,  being  not  such  ofiend-  ^bLth^Mma 
ers  from  whom  clergy  is  taken  away  ^^'"^ 
by  any  statute,  and  to  see  them  burned  btyTL  jfc« 
in  the  hand,  and  so  discharge  them  db^Mfto* 
without  delivering  them  to  the  bishop,  moMMtg 
howbeit  the  bishop  appointeth  the  de-  maopw 
puty  to  attend  the  judges  with  a  book  to  try 
whether  they  could  read  or  not. 

The  third  commission  that  the  judges  of  cir- 
cuits have,  is  a  commission  directed  to  themselves 
only,  and  the  clerk  of  assise  to  take  assises,  by 
which  they  are  called  justices  of  as«ize,  and  the 
office  of  those  justices  is  to  do  right  upon  wriu 
cslled  assises,  brought  before  them  by  such  ss  are 
wrongfully  thrust  out  of  their  lands.  Of  which 
number  of  writs  there  was  far  greater  store  brought 
before  them  in  ancient  times  than  now,  for  that 
men's  seisins  and  possessions  sre  sooner  reco- 
vered by  sealing  leases  upon  the  ground,  and  by 
bringing  an  ejeetione  firme^  and  trying  their  title 
so,  than  by  the  long  suits  of  assises. 

The  fourth  commission  is  a  commission  to  take 
JVift  Priu9  directed  to  none  but  to  the  4.  ^n-n,  .,-1,1 
judges  themselves  snd  their  clerks  of  m^^  ttSi 
assizes,  by  which  they  sre  called  jus-  {LS^SCl^Ld 
tices  of  iVm  PHm.  These  Niu  Friua  H^  "• 
happen  in  this  sort,  when  a  suit  is  be-  **"  '^^ 
gun  for  any  matter  in  one  of  the  three  courts,  the 
King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  or  the  Exchequer 
here  above,  and  the  parties  in  their  pleadings  do 
vary  in  a  point  of  fact;  as  for  example,  if  an  ac- 
tion of  debt  upon  obligation,  the  defendant  denies 
the  obligation  to  be  his  debt,  or  m  any  action  of 
trespass  grown  for  taking  away  goods,  the  de- 
fendant denieth  that  he  took  them,  or  in  an  action 
of  the  ease  for  slanderous  words,  the  defendant 
denieth  that  he  spake  them,  &c. 

Then  the  plaintiff  is  tomsintain  and  prove  that 
the  obligation  is  the  defendant's  deed,  that  he 
either  took  the  goods,  or  spake  the  words ;  upon 
which  denial  and  affirmation  the  law  saith,  that 
issue  is  joined  betwixt  them,  which  issue  of  the 
fact  is  to  be  tried  by  a  jary  of  twelve  men  of  the 
county  where  it  is  supposed  by  the  plaintiff  to  be 
done,  sod  for  that  purpose  the  judges  of  the  court 
do  award  a  writ  of  ftenirt  ftmoB  in  the  king's 
name  to  the  sheriff  of  thst  county,  commsnding 
him  to  cause  four  and  twenty  discreet  freeholders 
of  this  county,  at  a  certain  day,  to  try  this  issue 
so  joined,  out  of  which  foar  and  twenty  only 
twelve  are  chosen  to  serve.  And  that  double 
number  is  returned,  because  some  may  make  de- 
fiiult,  and  some  be  challenged  upon  kindred, 
alliance,  or  partial  dealing. 

These  four  snd  twenty  the  sheriff  doth  name 
and  certify  to  the  court,  and  withal  that  he  hath 
warned  th^m  to  eome  at  the  day  aocording  lo  their 
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writ  But,  because  at  his  first  sommons  their 
falleth  no  pimishment  upon  the  four  and  twenty 
if  thej  come  not,  they  very  seldom  or  nerer  appear 
upon  the  first  writ,  and  upon  their  de- 
fault there  is  another  writ*  returned  to 
tlie  sheriff,  commanding  him  to  distrain 
them  by  their  lands  to  appear  at  a  cer- 
tain day  appointed  by  the  writ,  which 
^Jf**  is  the  next  term  aiYer,  Nisi  Friuajtuti' 
ikkicrSd  ciarii  nottri  ad  assizaa  tapiendoB  vene- 
»**  rint,  &c.  of  which  words  the  writ  is 

called  m  nisi  priuM,  and  the  judges  of  the  circuit 
of  that  county  in  that  Tacation  and  mean  time 
before  the  day  of  appearance  appointed  for  the  jury 
abore,  here  by  their  commission  of  JVt«t  Pritu 
have  authority  to  take  the  appearance  of  the  jury 
in  the  county  before  them,  and  there  to  hear  the 
witnesses  and  proofs  on  both  sides  concerning 
the  issue  of  fiict,  and  to  take  the  yerdict  of  the 
jury,  and  against  the  day  they  should  haye  ap- 
peared aboye,  to  return  the  yerdict  read  in  the 
court  aboye,  which  return  is  called  a 

And  upon  this  yerdict  clearing  the  matter  in 
fact,  one  way  or  other,  the  judges  aboye  giye 
judgment  for  the  party  for  whom  the  yerdict  is 
found,  and  for  such  damages  and  costs  as  the  jury 
do  assess. 

By  those  trials  called  Mri  Priu$,  the  juries  and 
the  parties  are  eased  much  of  the  charge  they 
should  be  put  to,  by  coming  to  London  with  their 
syidences  and  witnesses,  and  the  courts  of  West- 
minster are  eased  of  much  trouble  they  should 
haye  if  all  the  juries  for  trials  should  appear  and 
try  their  causes  in  those  courts ;  for  those  courts 
aboye  haye  little  leisure  now ;  though  the  juries 
come  not  up,  yet  in  matters  of  great  weight,  or 
where  the  title  is  intricate  or  difficult,  the  judges 
aboye  upon  information  to  them,  do  retain  those 
causes  to  be  tried  there,  and  the  juries  do  at  this 
day  in  such  causes  come  to  the  bar  at  Westminster. 
The  fiflh  commission  that  the  judges 
mmimkm  in  their  circuits  do  sit  by,  is  the  com- 
'"^  mission  of  the  peace  in  eyery  county 
of  their  circuit.  And  all  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
haying  no  lawful  impediment,  are  bound  to  be 
present  at  the  assizes  to  attend  the  judges,  as  oc- 
sasion  shall  call  out;  if  any  make  default,  the 
rh»it0kmet  judges  may  set  a  fine  upon  him  at  their 
£SSrmto  pleasure  and  discretions.  Also  the 
jSSnbOMir  sheriff  in  eyery  shire  through  the  oir- 
'*"^*  cuit  is  to  attend  in  person,  or  by  a  suf- 

ficient deputy  allowed  by  the  judges,  all  that  time 
they  be  within  the  county,  and  the  judges  may 
fine  him  if  he  fail,  or  for  negligence  or  misbe- 
hayiour  in  his  office  before  them ;  and  the  judges 
aboye  may  also  fine  the  sheriff  for  not  returning 
or  not  sufficient  returning  of  writs  before  them. 
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Property  in  Landa  it  gotten  and  irantf erred  by  om 
to  another^  by  these  four  manner  (f  ways  / 
1.  By  Entry. 
3.  By  Descent. 

3.  By  Escheat. 

4.  Most  usually  by  Conyeyance. 
1.  Property  by  entry  is,  where  a  man 

findeth  a  piece  of  land  that  no  other 
possesseth  or  hath  title  unto,  and  he 
that  80  findeth  it  doth  enter,  this  entry  gaineth  a 
property;  this  law  seemeth  to  be  deriyed  from 
this  text,  terra  dedit  fiUis  kominum^  which  is  to 
be  understood,  to  those  that  will  till  and  manure 
it,  and  so  make  it  yield  fruit;  and  that  is  he  that 
entereth  into  it,  where  no  man  had  it  before. 
But  this  manner  of  gaining  lands  was  in  the  first 
days,  and  is  not  now  of  use  ix  England,  for  that 
by  the  conquest  all  the  land  of  this  i>>^  ^  ^_.  . 
tion  was  in  the  Conqueror's  hands,  EatuntM 
and  appropriated  unto  him,  except  re-  «>aai«fiM» 
ligious  and  church  lands,  and  the  lands  •pMth2rce» 
in  Kent,  which  by  composition  were  SR-fS* 
left  to  the  former  owners,  as  the  Con*  i.  8^^1001 
queror  found  them,  so  that  no  man  but  ba*.  >.  tit 
the  bishopricks,  churches,  and  the  men  ■«  otiml 
of  Kent,  can  at  this  day  make  any  ■MMeae«kto 
greater  title  than  from  the  conquest  to 
any  lands  in  England ;  and  lands  possessed  with- 
out any  such  title  are  in  the  crown,  and  not  in 
him  that  first  entereth ;  as  it  is  by  land  left  by  the 
sea,  this  land  belongeth  to  the  king,  and  not  to 
him  that  hath  the  lands  next  adjoining,  which 
was  the  ancient  sea  banks.  This  is  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  inheritance  of  lands ;  viz,  that  the 
inheritance  cannot  be  gained  by  the  first  entry. 
But  an  estate  for  another  man's  life  by  out-laws 
may,  at  this  day,  be  gotten  by  entry.  As  a  man 
called  A.  haying  land  conyeyed  unto  him  for  the 
life  of  B.  dieth  without  making  any  estate  of  it 
there,  whosoeyer  first  entereth  into  the  land  afWr 
the  decease  of  A.  getteth  the  property  in  the  land 
for  time  of  the  continuance  of  the  estate  which 
was  granted  to  A.  for  the  life  of  B.  which  B.  yet 
liyeth  and  therefore  the  said  land  cannot  reyert 
till  B.  die.  And  to  the  heir  of  A.  it  cannot  go, 
for  that  it  is  not  any  state  of  inheritance,  but  only 
an  estate  for  another  man's  life ;  which  is  not  de- 
scendable to  the  heir,  except  he  be  specially 
named  in  the  grant :  vix.  to  him  and  his  heirs. 
As  for  the  executors  of  A.  they  cannot  haye  it, 
for  it  is  not  an  estate  testamentary,  that  it  should 
go  to  the  executors  as  goods  and  chattels  should, 
so  as  in  truth  no  man  can  entitle  himself  unto 
those  lands ;  and  therefore  the  law  proferreth  him 
that  first  entereth,  and  he  is  called  oeeu- 
pane^  and  shall  hold  it  during  the  life  """"^ 
of  B.  but  must  pay  the  rent,  perform  the  condi- 
tions, and  do  no  waste.  And  he  may  by  deed 
assign  it  to  whom  he  please  in  bis  life  time. 
But  if  he  die  before  he  assign  it  oyer,  then  it  shall 
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go  again  to  whomsoeyer  first  entereth  and  holdeth. 
And  BO  all  the  life  of  B.  so  often  as  it  shall 
happen. 

Likewise  if  any  man  doth  wron^ully  enter 
into  another  man's  possession,  and  put  the  right 
owner  of  the  freehold  and  inheritance  from  it,  he 
thereby  getteth  the  freehold  and  inheritance  by 
disseisin,  and  may  hold  it  against  all  men,  but 
him  that  hath  right,  and  his  heirs,  and  is  called  a 
disseisor.  Or  if  any  one  die  seised  of  lands,  and 
before  his  heir  doth  enter,  one  that  hath  no  right 
doth  enter  into  the  lands,  and  holdeth  them  from 
the  right  heir,  he  is  called  an  abator,  and  is 
lawful  owner  against  all  men  but  the  right  heir. 
And  if  such  person  abator,  or  disseisor  (so  as 
the  disseisor  hath  quiet  possession  fire  years  next 
after  the  disseisin)  do  continue  their  possession, 
and  die  seised,  and  the  land  descend  to  his  heir, 
they  hare  gained  the  right  to  the  possession  of 
the  land  against  him  that  hath  right  till  he  recover 
it  by  fit  action  real  at  the  common  law.  And  if 
it  be  not  sued  for  at  the  common  law  within  three- 
score  years  after  the  disseisin,  or  abatement  com- 
mitted, the  right  owner  hath  lost  his  right  by  that 
negligence.  And  if  a  man  hath  divers  children, 
and  the  elder,  being  a  bastard,  doth  enter  into  the 
land  and  enjoyeth  it  quietly  during  his  life,  and 
dieth  thereof  so  seised,  his  heirs  shall  hold  the 
land  against  all  the  lawful  children  and  their 
issues. 

Property  of  lands  by  descent  b, 

BTSy  <••  where  a  man  hath  lands  of  inherit- 
Ance,  and  dieth,  not  disposing  of  them, 
but  leaving  it  to  go  (as  the  law  casteth  it)  upon 
the  heir.  This  is  called  a  descent  of  law,  and 
apon  whom  the  descent  is  to  light,  is  the  qnes. 
tion.  For  which  purpose  the  law  of  inheritance 
preferreth  the  first  child  before  all  others,  and 
amongst  children  the  male  before  the  female,  and 
amongst  males  the  first  bom.  If  there  be  no 
children,  then  the  brother ;  if  no  brothers,  then 
sisters ;  if  neither  brothers  nor  sisters,  then  uncles ; 
and  for  lack  of  uncles,  aunts ;  if  none  of  them, 
then  cousins  in  the  nearest  degree  of  consangui- 

oTdaerx.     ni^Jv  ^^^^  HiGae  three  rules  of  dirersi- 

*^'^'"*-  ties.  1.  That  the  eldest  male  shall 
solely  inherit :  but  if  itc^me  to  females,  then  they, 
being  all  in  an  equal  degree  of  nearness,  shall  in- 
herit altogether,  and  are  called  parceners,  and  all 
they  make  but  one  heir  to  the  ancestor.  9.  That 
BraOMT  or  ri»  ^^  brother  nor  sister  of  the  half-blood 
tUf  iteii'ilrt  B^^l  inherit  to  his  brother  or  sister,  but 
MMOT&r,  ^  A  ^^^^^  to  hi>  parents,  as  for  ez- 
Su^to'hkV  ^"^?^^  •  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^®  ^^  wives,  and 
""^  by  either  wife  a  son,  the  eldest  son 

overliving  his  father  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  in- 
heritance of  the  father,  being  fee-simple ;  but  if 
lie  entereth  and  dieth  without  a  child,  the  brother 
shall  not  be  his  heir,  because  he  is  of  the  half- 
lilood  to  him,  but  the  uncle  of  the  eldest  brother 
or  sister  of  the  whole  blood ;  yet  if  the  eldest  bro- 


ther had  died,  or  had  not  entered  in  the  life  of  the 
father,  either  by  such  entry  or  conveyance,  then 
the  youngest  brother  should  inherit  the  land  that 
the  father  had,  although  it  were  a  child  by  the 
second  wife,  before  any  daughter  by  the  first. 
The  third  rule  about  descents.  That  land  pur- 
chased so  by  the  party  himself  that  dieth  is  to  be 
inherited ;  first,  by  the  heirs  of  the  father's  side ; 
then,  if  he  have  none  of  that  part,  by  ^ 
the  heirs  of  the  mother's  side.  But 
lands  descended  to  him  from  his  father  or  mother 
are  to  go  to  tliat  side  only  from  which  they  came, 
and  not  to  the  other  side. 

Those  rules  of  descent  mentioned  before  are  to 
be  understood  of  fee  simples,  and  not  of  entailed 
lands,  and  those  rules  are  restrained  by  some 
particular  customs  of  some  particular  c«*M«rcw. 
places;  as,  namely,  the  custom  of  '*"p*"«>** 
Kent,  that  every  male  of  equal  degree  of  child- 
hood, brotherhood,  or  kindred,  shall  inherit 
equally,  as  daughters  shall,  being  parceners ;  and 
in  many  borough  towns  of  England,  and  the  cus- 
tom alloweth  the  youngest  son  to  inherit,  and  so 
the  youngest  daughter.  The  custom  of  Kent  is 
called  gavelkind.  The  custom  of  boroughs,  burgh 
English. 

And  there  is  another  note  to  be  observed  in  fee- 
simple  inheritance,  and  that  is,  that  every  heir 
having  fee-simple  land  or  inheritance,  be  it  by 
common  law  or  by  custom  of  either  gavelkind  or 
burgh  English,  is  chargeable  so  far  forth  as  the 
value  thereof  eztendeth  with  the  binding  acts  of 
the  ancestors  from  whom  the  inheritance  de- 
scendeth;  and  these  acts  are  collateral  encum- 
brances, and  the  reason  of  this  charge  is,  qui  aerUii 
eommodum^  terUire  debet  ei  incommodum  nve  onus. 
As  for  example,  if  a  man  bind  himself  BMirMrhtv- 
and  his  heirs  in  an  obligation,  or  do  JSAI^hm 
covenant  by  writing  for  him  and  his  JS'Sff,*^ 
heirs,  or  do  grant  an  annuity  for  him  f**^*""^ 
and  his  heirs,  or  do  make  a  warranty  of  land, 
binding  him  and  his  heirs  to  warranty,  in  all 
these  cases  the  law  chargeth  the  heir,  after  the 
death  of  the  ancestor,  with  this  obligation,  cove- 
nant, annuity,  and  warranty,  yet  with  these  three 
cautions:  first,  that  the  party  must  by  special 
name  bind  himself  and  his  heirs,  or  covenant, 
grant,  and  warrant  for  himself  and  his  heirs, 
otherwise  the  heir  is  not  to  be  touched.  Second- 
ly, that  some  action  must  be  brought  q^^  ,,4, 
against  the  heir  whilst  the  land  or  other  '^^ 
inheritance  resteth  in  him  unaliened  away:  for  if 
the  ancestor  die,  and  the  heir,  before  an  action 
be  brought  against  him  upon  those  bonds,  cove- 
nants or  warranties,  do  alien  away  the  land,  then 
the  heir  is  clean  discharged  of  the  burden,  except 
the  land  was  by  fraud  conveyed  away  of  purpose 
to  prevent  the  suit  intended  against  him.  Third- 
ly, that  no  heir  is  further  to  be  charged  ^^  i^ 
than  the  value  of  the  land  descended  ^^ 
unto  him  from  the  same  ancestor  that  made  the 
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instrament  of  charge,  and  that  land  also  not  to  be 
D^ftMv»%  sold  outright  for  the  debt,  but  to  be 
""^  kept  in  extent^  and  at  a  yearly  yalue, 

until  the  debt  or  damage  be  run  out.  Neverthe- 
leaa  if  an  heir  that  is  sued  upon  such  a  debt  of 
his  ancestor  do  not  deal  clearly  with  the  court 
when  he  is  sued,  that  is,  if  he  come  not  in  imme- 
diately, and  by  way  of  confession  set  down  the 
true  quantity  of  his  inheritance  descended,  and  so 
submit  himself  therefore,  as  the  law  requireth,  then 
that  heir  that  otherwise  demeaneth  himself  shall 
be  charged  of  his  own  lands  or  goods, 
tiliSr  and  of  his  money,  for  this  deed  of  his 
ancestor.  As  for  example ;  if  a  man 
bind  himself  and  his  heirs  in  an  obligation  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  and  dieth,  leaving  but  ten  acres 
of  land  to  his  heir,  if  his  heir  be  sued  upon  the 
bond,  and  cometh  in,  and  denieth  that  he  hath 
any  lands  by  descent,  and  it  is  found  against  him 
by  the  verdict  that  he  hath  ten  acres,  this  heir 
shall  now  be  charged  by  his  false  plea  of  his  own 
lands,  goods,  and  body,  to  pay  the  hundred 
pounds,  although  the  ten  acres  be  not  worth  ten 
pounds. 

Property  of  lands  by  escheat  is  where 
the  owner  died  seised  of  the  lands  in 
possession  without  child  or  other  heir, 
thereby  the  land,  for  lack  of  other  heir,  is  said  to 
escheat  to  the  lord  of  whom  it  is  holden.  This 
lack  of  heir  happeneth  principally  in 
wdjMjL*!"  two  cases :  first  where  the  lands'  owner 
t^AMateteflr  is  a  bastard.  Secondly,  where  he  is 
""""^  *  attainted  of  felony  or  treason.  For 
neither  can  a  bastard  have  any  heir,  except  it  be 
his  own  child,  nor  a  man  attainted  of  treason, 
although  it  be  his  own  child. 

Upon  attainder  of  treason  the  king  is 
to  have  the  land,  although  he  be  not 
the  lord  of  whom  it  is  held,  because  it 
is  a  royal  escheat.  But  for  felony  it  is 
not  80,  for  there  the  king  is  not  to  have 
the  escheat,  except  the  land  be  holden 
of  him :  and  yet  where  the  land  is  not 
holden  of  him,  the  king  is  to  have  the 
land  for  a  year  and  a  day  next  ensuing  the  judg- 
ment of  the  attainder,  with  a  liberty  to  commit 
mil  manner  of  waste  all  that  year  in  houses,  gar- 
dens, ponds,  lands,  and  woods. 

In  these  escheats  two  things  are  espe- 
cially to  be  observed ;  the  one  is  the 
tenure  of  the  lands,  because  it  directeth 
the  person  to  whom  the  escheat  be- 
longeth,  viz.  the  lord  of  the  manor  of 
whom  the  land  is  holden.  3.  The 
manner  of  such  attainder  which  draw- 
ika  eth  with  it  the  escheat.  Concerning 
the  tenures  of  lands,  it  is  to  be  under- 
that  all  lands  are  holden  of  the  crown, 
either  mediately  or  immediately,  and  that  the 
escheat  appertaineth  to  the  immediate  lord,  and 
not  to  the  mediate.    The  reason  why  all  land  is 
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holden  of  the  crown  immediately,  or  by 
lords,  is  this. 

The  Conqueror  got,  by  right  of  con- 
quest, all  the  land  of  the  realm  into  his  ^^^J| 
own  hands,  in  demesne,  taking  from  ^IS^i^h?* 
every  man  all  estate,  tenure,  property,  |J^,^"uY 
and  liberty  of  the  same,  (except  re-  S'JSJijr*' 
ligious  and  church  lands,  and  the  land  J^flfk!^,^ 
in  Kent,)  and  still  as  he  gave  any  of  •^  '-»««»«^ 
it  out  of  his  own  hand,  he  reserved  some  retribu- 
tion of  rents  or  services,  or  both,  to  him  and  to 
his  heirs,  which  reservation  is  that  which  is  called 
the  tenure  of  land. 

In  which  reservation  he  had  four  in-  rifmrnm- 
stitutions,  exceeding  politic  and  suits-  l^'r-'SSf' 
ble  to  the  state  of  a  conqueror. 

1.  Seeing  his  people  to  be  part  Nor- 
mans, and  part  Saxons,  the  Normans 
he  brought  with  him,  the  Saxons  he 
found  here,  he  bent  himself  to  conjoin 
them  by  marriages  in  amity,  and  for  JJTcSllJSKSr, 
that  purpose  ordains,  that  if  those  of  5,?yS!k« 
his  nobles,  knights,  and  gentlemen  to  STjUSte.!!,. 
whom  he  gave  great  rewards  of  lands  SJiSiTSi!! 
should  die,  leaving  their  heir  within  gijSh- 
age,  a  male  within  twenty-one,  and  a  "*'*■ 
female  within  fourteen  years,  and  unmarried, 
then  the  king  should  have  the  bestowing  of  such 
heirs  in  marriage,  in  such  a  family,*  and  to  such 
persons  as  he  should  think  meet ;  which  interest 
of  marriage  went  still  employed,  and  doth  at  this 
day  in  every  tenure  called  knight's  service. 

The  second  was  to  the  end  that  his 
people  should  still  be  conserved  in  war- 
like exercises,  and  able  for  his  defence. 
When  therefore  he  gave  any  good  por- 
tion of  lands,  that  might  make  the  par 
ty  of  abilities  or  strength, 
reserved  this  service :  that  that  party 
and  his  heirs  having  such  lands,  should  keep  a 
horse  of  service  continually,  and  serve  upon  him 
himself  when  the  king  went  to  wars,  or  else, 
having  impediment  to  excuse  his  own  person, 
should  find  another  to  serve  in  his  place ;  which 
service  of  horse  and  man  is  a  part  of  that  tenure 
called  knight's  service  at  this  day. 

But  if  the  tenant  himself  be  an  infant,  the  king 
is  to  hold  this  land  himself  until  he  come  to  full 
age,  finding  him  meat,  drink,  apparel,  and  other 
necessaries,  and  finding  a  horse  and  a  man  with 
the  overplus  to  serve  in  the  wars  as  the  tenant 
himself  should  do  if  he  were  at  full  age. 

But  if  this  inheritance  descend  upon  a  woman, 
that  cannot  serve  by  her  sex,  then  the  king  is  noi 
to  have  the  lands,  she  being  of  fourteen  years  of 
age,  because  she  is  then  able  to  have  a  husband 
that  may  do  the  service  in  person. 

The  third  institution,  that  upon  every  ,.  UfM^tm^ 
gift  of  land  the  king  referred  a  vow  S^jERST 

*  Interett  of  iMrriage  goetb  emplojtd  hi  rvniy  tenurt  ty 
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and  an  oath  to  bind  the  party  to  his 
«ow  uoto  toy-  ^^^^  ^"^  loyalty  :•  that  vow  was 
JJJf;,''£^~  called  homage,  the  oath  fealty.  Ho- 
u!!iSbV'!£  Toazge  is  to  be  done  kneeling,  holding 
vM^^iMtai-  ^^^  hands  between  the  knees  of  the 
iT'ikMMca.  ^ord,  saying,  in  the  French  tongue,  I 
«•  '•^i-  become  your  man  of  life  and  limb,  and 
of  earthly  honour.  Fealty  is  to  take  an  oath,  upon 
u  book,  that  he  will  be  a  faithful  tenant  to  the 
king,  and  do  his  service,  and  pay  his  rents  accord- 
ing to  his  tenure. 

4.  iMtiiiitiMi  ^^^  fourth  institution  was,  that  for 
SSorfiE**'  recognizonf  of  the  king's  bounty  by 
toSiSr??*  every  heir  succeeding  his  ancestor  in 
nT&Svk  ^^^^  knight^s  service  lands,  the  king 
J^JJJi^'*  should  havejTTtmer  seisin  of  the  lands, 
ISSSiSi      which  is  one  year's  profit  of  the  lands, 

prumrmiMin,      j|qJ   ^^^j    jjjjg   j^^   p^J   jjjg  j^^^g  Jg    ^ 

have  possession  of  the  land,  and  then  to  restore  it 
to  the  heir ;  which  continueth  at  this  day  in  use, 
and  is  the  very  cause  of  suing  livery,  and  that  as 
well  where  the  heir  hath  been  in  ward  as  other- 
wise. 
These  beforementioned  be  the  rights  of  the 


vioiia  e 


„^     tenure  called  knight's  service  in  capite, 


•T^  which  is  as  much  to  say,  as  tenure  de 
TUS^tj,  persona  regia^  and  capite  being  the 
wS^S^'fl  chiefest  part  of  the  person,  it  is  called 
15«?*wrf '""  *  tenure  in  capite,  or  in  chief.  And  it 
M  wf^  is  also  to  be  noted,  that  as  this  tenure 
SUlrJfe^'if  in  etqnte  by  knight's  service  generally 
G^  nrw  was  a  great  safety  to  the  crown,  so  also 
tS^^'^noiy.  ^^e  conqueror  instituted  other  tenures 
in  capite  necessary  to  his  estate ;  as, 
namely,  he  gave  divers  lands  to  be  holden  of  him 
by  some  special  service  about  his  person,  or  by 
bearing  some  special  office  in  his  house,  or  in  the 
field,  which  have  knight's  service  and  more  in 
them,  and  these  he  called  tenures  by  grand  ser- 
jeanty.  Also  he  provided,  upon  the  first  gift  of 
lands,  to  i.ave  revenues  by  continual  service  of 
ploughing  his  land,  repairing  his  houses,  parks, 
pales,  castles,  and  the  like.  And  sometimes  to  a 
yearly  provision  of  gloves,  spurs,  hawks,  horses, 
hounds,  and  the  like ;  which  kind  of  reservations 
are  called  also  tenures  in  chief,  or  in  capite  of  the 
king,  b  ^t  they  are  not  by  knight's  service,  because 
they  required  no  personal  service,  but  such  things 
as  the  tenants  may  hire  another  to  do,  or  provide 
for  his  money.    And  this  tenure  is  called  a  tenure 


*  Aid  money  to  make  the  king's  eldeit  son  t  knight,  or  to 
u  arry  hit  eldest  daughteri  it  likewise  due  to  hit  majesty  from 
••▼ery  one  of  hit  tenants  in  kntght*t  terriee,  that  hold  by  a 
whole  I)mIi  twenty  8hlUingB,and  from  every  tenant  loaoccage 
If  his  land  be  worth  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  twenty  shil- 
liner.  vide  N.  3.  fol.  82. 

1  Btcnage  was  likewise  dae  unto  the  king  flt>m  his  tenant 
>'7  knight's  tervlce ;  when  his  majesty  made  a  voyage  myal 
10  f.'ar  against  another  nation,  those  of  his  tenants  that  did 
net  attend  him  there  for  forty  days,  with  horse  and  ftimiture 
fU  ihr  senrfce,  were  to  be  assessed  in  a  certain  sum  by  act  of 
parliament,  to  be  paid  unto  his  majesty ;  which  assessment 
h  called  escuage. 


by  soccage  in  capite,  the  word  aoeagium  j^  u..a^u, 
signifying  the  plough;  howbeit,  in  this  JJiJ^wS 
latter  time,  the  service  of  ploughing  the  £2?^*"^ 


land  is  turned  into  money  rent,  and  so 
of  harvest  works,  for  that  the  kings  do  not  keep 
their  demesne  in  their  own  hands  as  they  were 
wont  to  do ;  yet  what  lands  were  de  antiquo  domt' 
nieo  corofUB,  it  well  appeareth  in  the  records  of  the 
Exchequer,  called  the  Book  of  Doomsday.  And 
the  tenants  by  ancient  demesne  have  many  immu- 
nities and  privileges  at  this  day,  that  in  ancient 
times  were  granted  unto  those  tenants  by  the 
crown,  the  particulars  whereof  are  too  long  to  set 
down. 

These  tenures  in  capite,  as  well  that  by  soccage 
as  the  others  by  knight's  service,  have  this  pro- 
perty, that  the  tenants  cannot  alien  their  lands 
without  licence  of  the  king ;  if  he  do,  the  king  is 
to  have  a  fine  for  the  contempt,  and  may  seize  the 
land,  and  retain  it  until  the  fine  be  paid.  And 
the  reason  is,  because  the  king  would  have  a 
liberty  in  the  choice  of  his  tenant,  so  ofiMoraikM 
that  no  man  should  presume  to  enter  ^^^ 
into  those  lands,  and  hold  them  (for  which  the 
king  was  to  have  those  special  services  ^  lieeoMor 
done  him)  without  the  king's  leave.  JJiS^Sfrf^ 
This  license  and  fine,  as  it  is  now  di-  SSuJ^ISif 
gested,  is  easy  and  of  course.  ntdyniH. 

There  is  an  office  called  the  office  of  alienation, 
where  any  man  may  have  a  license  at  AkiaMB«f 
a  reasonable  rate,  that  is,  at  the  third  uSSlu 


part  of  one  year's  value  of  the  land  mo-  JSi^^'K 
derately  rated.  A  tenant  in  cap.  by  '*^ 
knight's  service  or  grand  serjeanty,  was  restrained 
by  ancient  statute,  that  he  should  not  give  nor 
alien  away  more  of  his  lands,  than  that  with  the 
rest  he  might  be  able  to  do  the  service  due  to  the 
king ;  and  this  is  now  out  of  use. 

And  to  this  tenure  by  knight's  ser-  E,M.t«n^i, 
vice  in  chief  was  incident,  that  the  king  ISSSImSiSI 
should  have  a  certain  sum  of  money,  SSSJi'J^ 
called  aid,  due  to  be  rateably  levied  SS^bSTdSiii 
amongst  all  those  tenants  proportion-  *»"•*»• 
ably  to  his  lands,  to  make  his  eldest  son  a  knignt, 
or  to  marry  his  eldest  daughter. 

And  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  all  those  TMaobyM 
that  hold  lands  by  the  tenure  of  soc-  SSiiSSJ 
cage  in  capite  (although  not  by  2i5J'S*3f 
knight's  service)  cannot  alien  without  fcrSJ^'oruS? 
license;  and  they  are  to  sue  livery, 
and  pay  primer  seisin,  but  not  to  be  in  ward  for 
body  or  land. 

By  example  and  resemblance  of  the        ^^ 
king's  policy  in  these  insUtutions  of  wtreStaT 
tenures,  the  great  men  and  gentlemen 
of  this  realm  did  the  like  so  near  as  they  could : 
as  for  example,  when  the  king  had  umanemM 
given  to  any  of  them  two  thousand  &£ita7til! 
acres  of  land,  this  party  purposing  in  Riftf^ 
this  place  to  make  his  dwelling,  or,  as  ilSi*jIJj 
the  old  word  is,  his  mansion  house,  or  Sm^**^ 
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his  manor  house,  did  derise  how  he  might 
make  his  land  a  complete  habitation  to  supply 
him  with  all  manner  of  necessaries,  and  for  that 
purpose,  he  would  give  of  the  outtermost  parts 
of  those  two  thousand  acres  one  hundred  or 
Km^t^wm^  two  huudrod  acres,  or  more  or  less,  as 
imTto!^  he  should  think  meet,  to  one  of  his  most 
»-■  p-«--  trusty  serrants,  with  some  resenration 
of  rent,  to  find  a  horse  for  the  wars,  and  go  with 
him  when  he  went  with  the  king  to  the  wars, 
adding  vow  of  homage,  and  the  oath  of  fealty, 
wardship,  marriage,  and  relief.  This  relief  is  to 
liOariiflM  P^7  ^^®  pounds  for  eyery  knight's  fee, 
SStl'^Jtiij  or  after  the  rate  for  more  or  less  at  the 
g2rKmta«  entrance  of  every  heir;  which  tenant,* 
£»  mmm!?  ^  created  and  placed,  was  and  is  to  this 
S!n ISm  ^^7  called  a  tenant  by  knight's  service, 
k9  fiiTWiVi     njjj  j^Qi  \^j  jj|g  Q^^  person,  but  of  his 

manors ;  of  these  he  might  make  as  many  as  he 
would.  Then  this  lord  would  provide  that  the 
land  which  he  was  to  keep  for  his  own  use  should 
be  ploughed,  and  his  harvest  brought  home,  his 

house  repaired,  his  park  paled,  and  the 
nmrmi  Wf  ite  like :  and  for  that  end  he  would  give 

some  lesser  parcels  to  sundry  others, 
of  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  acres,  reserving 
the  service  of  ploughing  a  certain  quantity  (or  so 
many  days)  of  his  land,  and  certain  harvest 
works  or  days  in  the  harvest  to  labour,  or  to  re- 
pair the  house,  park,  pale,  or  otherwise,  or  to 
grive  him,  for  his  provision,  capons,  hens,  pepper, 
commin,  roses,  gilliflowers,  spurs,  gloves,  or  the 
like;  or  to  pay  him  a  certain  rent,  and  to  be 
sworn  to  be  his  faithful  tenant,  which  tenure  was 
called  a  soccage  tenure,  and  is  so  to  this  day, 
howbeit  roost  of  the  plowing  and  harvest  services 
are  turned  into  money  rents. 

The  tenants  in  soccage  at  the  death 
^  oM  of  every  tenant  were  to  pay  relief,  which 
MVMMipflr  was  not  as  knight's  service  is,  five 
yuw*y«i  pounds  a  knight's  fee.f    But  it  was, 

and  so  is  still,  one  year's  rent  of  the 
land,  and  no  wardship  or  other  profit  to  the  lord. 
The  remainder  of  the  two  thousand  acres  he  kept 
to  himself,  which  he  used  to  manure  by  his  bond- 
men, and  appointed  them  at  the  courts  of  his 
manor  how  they  should  bold  it,  making  an  entry 
of  it  into  the  roll  of  the  remembrances  of  the  acts 
of  his  court,  yet  still  in  the  lord's  power  to  take 
viiimu*  '*  away ;  and  therefore,  they  were  called 
•V* ijmvf  or  tenants  at  will,  by  copy  of  court  roll ; 

being  in  truth  bondmen  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  having  obtained  freedom  of  their  per- 
sons, and  gained  a  custom  by  use  of  occupying 
their  lands,  they  now  are  called  copyholders,  and 
are  so  privileged  that  the  lord  cannot  put  them 

*  Knlfbt'i  MrTtee  tenure  created  by  tbe  lord  is  not  a  tesure 
by  knight*!  fervlce  of  the  perion  of  tbe  lord,  but  of  hie  manor. 

f  Aid  mcney  and  eicuage  money  ia  ikewlse  due  unto  tlie 
torda  of  tUIr  teaanta,  «Ua  N.  3.  M.  83  and  St. 
Vol.  III.— 33 
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out,  and  all  through  custom.  Some  copyholders 
are  for  lives,  one,  two,  or  three  successively; 
and  some  inheritances  from  heir  to  heir  by  cus- 
tom, and  custom  ruleth  these  estates  wholly, 
both  for  widow's  estates,  fines,  harriots,  forfeit- 
ures, and  all  other  things. 

Manors  being  in  this  sort  made  at 
the  first,  reason  was  that  the  lord  of  «itb itewoc 
the  manor  should  hold  a  court,  which 
is  no  more  than  to  assemble  his  tenants  togethei 
at  a  time  by  him  to  be  appointed ;  in  which  court 
he  was  to  be  informed,  by  oath  of  bis  tenants,  of 
all  such  duties,  rents,  reliefs,  wardships,  copy- 
holds, or  the  like,  that  had  happened  unto  him, 
which  information  is  called  a  presentment,  and 
then  his  bailifi*  to  seise  and  distrain  for  those 
duties,  if  they  were  denied  or  withholden,  which 
is  called  a  court  baron :  and  herein  a  man  may 
sue  for  any  debt  or  trespass  under  forty  pounds 
value,  and  the  freeholders  are  to  judge 
of  the  cause  upon  proof  produced  upon  orthe  ioh  ibc*- 
both  sides.  And  therefore  the  free-  •morthiaw> 
holders  of  these  manors,  as  incident  to 
their  tenures,  do  hold  by  suit  of  court,  which  is 
to  come  to  the  court,  and  there  to  judge  between 
party  and  party  in  those  petty  actions ;  and  also 
to  inform  the  lord  of  duties,  of  rents,  and  services 
unpaid  to  him  from  his  tenants.  By  this  course 
it  is  discerned  who  be  the  lords  of  lands,  such  as 
if  the  tenants  die  without  heir,  or  be  attainted  of 
felony  or  treason,  shall  have  the  land  by  escheat. 

Now   concerning   what    attainders  _^  ^^ 
shall  give  the  escheat  to  the  land,  it  is  ^^;^J^ 
to  be  noted,  that  it  must  either  be  by 
judgment  of  death  given  in  some  court  j^ 
of  record,  against  the  felon  found  guilty  g|>^~-  •• 
by  verdict,  or  confession  of  the  felony,  r^j^toSi 
or  it  must  be  by  outlawry  of  him. 

The  outlawry  groweth  in  this  sort:  oru«tuiadw 
a  man  is  indicted  for  felony,  being  not  ^  w****^- 
in  hold,  so  as  be  cannot  be  brought  in  person  io 
appear,  and  to  be  tried,  insomuch  that  process  of 
eapiaa  is  therefore  awarded  to  the  sheriff,  who  not 
finding  him,  retumeth  turn  eat  inverUuM  in  BalUva 
tnea ;  and  thereupon  another  capias  is  awarded  to 
the  sheriff,  who  likewise,  not  finding  him,  maketh 
the  same  return ;  then  a  writ  called  an  exigent  is 
directed  to  the  sheriff,  commanding  him  to  pro- 
claim him  in  his  county  court,  five  several  court 
days,  to  yield  his  body,  which  if  the  sheriff  do, 
and  the  party  yield  not  bis  body,  he  is  said  by  the 
default  to  be  outlawed,  the  coroners  theie  adjudg- 
ing him  outlawed,  and  the  sheriff  making- the  re- 
turn of  the  proclamations  and  of  the  judgment  of 
the  coroners  upon  the  back  side  of  the  writ.  This 
is  an  attainder  of  felony,  whereupon  the  offender 
doth  forfeit  his  lands,  by  an  escheat,  to  the  lord 
of  whom  they  are  holden. 

But  note,  that  a  man  found  guilty  of  p,«|««i«« 
felony  by  verdict  or  confession,  and  *'' 
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prayingf  his  clergy,  and  thereupon  reading  aa  a 
clerk,  and  so  burnt  in  the  hand  and  dischai^^ed,  is 
not  attainted,  because  he,  by  his  clergy,  prevent- 
etb  the  judgment  of  death,  and  is  called  a  clerk 
couTict  who  loseth  not  his  lands,  but  all  his 
goods,  chattels,  leases  and  debts. 

So  a  man  indicted,  that  will  not  an- 
SMtefS?'  swer,  nor  put  himself  upon  trial,  al- 
£!S!!^fot^  though  he  be  by  this  to  have  Judgment 
"^  of  pressing  to  death,  yet  he  doth  for- 

feit no  lands,  but  goods,  chattels,  leases,  and 
debts,  except  his  offence  be  treason,  and  then  he 
forfeiteth  his  lands  to  the  crown. 
Bcthukiiiadi  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  killeth  himself  shall 
iteMirbrMt.  Qo(  \q^  iiig  lands,  but  his  goods,  chat- 
c*»**^  tela,  leases,  and  debts.  So  of  those 
that  kill  others  in  their  own  defence,  or  by  mis- 
fortune. 

A  man  that  being  pursued  for  felony, 
aS^brti'  and  flieth  for  it,  loseth  his  goods  for 
m«rfoe<fc.  ^.^  flying,  although  he  return  and  b 
tried,  and  found  not  guilty  of  the  (act. 

So  a  man  indicted  of  felony,  if  he 
hittedy  •poT  yield  not  his  body  to  the  sheriff  until 
Sto^tESiMh  after  the  exigent  of  proclamation  is 
^'"'^  awarded  against  him,  this  man  doth 
forfeit  all  his  goods  for  his  long  stay,  although  he 
be  found  not  guilty  of  the  felony ;  but  none  is 
attainted  to  lose  his  lands,  but  only  such  as  have 
judgments  of  death,  by  trial  upon  verdict,  or  their 
own  confession,  or  that  they  be  by  Judgment  of 
tlie  coroners  outlawed  as  before. 
lmi>  aaiuM  Bosidss  the  escheats  of  lands  to  the 
SJHa^  ^^^^  ^^  whom  they  be  holden  for  lack 
■*•  of  heirs,  by  attainder  for  felony  (which 

only  do  hold  place  in  fee-simple  lands,)  there  are 
also  forfeiture  of  lands  to  the  crown  by  attainder 
of  treason ;  as  namely,  if  one  that  hath 
entailed  lands  commit  treason,  he  for- 
feiteth the  profiu  of  the  lands  for  his  life  to  the 
crown,  but  not  to  the  lord. 
Tta^farhfe  And  if  a  man,  having  an  estate  for 
SSi*^  1^^®  o^  himself  or  of  another,  commit 
bTM^ISlSto  treason  or  felony,  the  whole  estate  is 
^^'^  forfeited  to  the  crown,  but  no  escheat 
to  the  lord. 

But  a  copyhold  for  fee-simple,  or  for  life,  is 
forfeited  to  the  lord  and  not  to  the  crown;  and  if 
it  be  entailed,  the  lord  is  to  have  it  during  the 
life  of  the  offender  only,  and  then  his  heir  is  to 
haye  it. 

Hie  custom  of  Kent  is,  that  gayelkind  land  is 
not  forfeitable  nor  escheatable  for  felony,  for  they 
have  an  old  saying;  the  fiither  to  the  bough,  and 
the  son  to  the  plough. 

nttfrMioMth  If  the  husband  was  attainted,  the  wife 
SuCStaf'  ^^  to  lose  her  thirds  in  cases  of  felony 
SiSJS!?^  and  treason,  but  yet  she  is  no  offender ; 
^'^'  but  at  this  day,  it  is  holden  by  statute 

law  that  she  loseth  them  not  for  the  husband's 
Mony.    The  relation  of  these  forfeits  are  these. 


1.  That  men  attainted*  of  felony  or 
treason,  by  verdict  or  confession,  do  iMf  orimMi 
forfeit  all  the  lands  they  had  at  the  time  tLSl^Sr 
of  their  offence  committed,  and  the  >!*&  i^ 
king  or  the  lord,  whosoever  of  them  ^^«2^ 
hath  the  escheat  or  forfeiture,  shall 
come  in  and  avoid  all  leases,  statutes,  or  convey- 
ances done  by  the  offender,  at  any  time  since  the 
offence  done.    And  so  is  the  law  clear  also  if  a 
man  be  attainted  for  treason  by  outlawry;  but 
upon  attainder  of  felony  by  outlawry  it  hath  been 
much  doubted  by  the  law  books  whether  the 
lord's  title  by  escheat  shall  relate  back  to  the 
time  of  the  offence  done,  or  only  to  the  date  or 
test  of  the  writ  of  exigent  for  proclama-  ^ai «  u  i. 
tion,  whereupon  he  is  outlawed ;  how-  !K^l£!l!!J;, 
beit  at  this  day  it  is  ruled,  that  it  shall  taSTu^ML 
reach  back  to  the  time  of  his  fact,  but  {US^jj^Sl 
for  goods,  chattels,    and   debts,    the  ^;S£^ 
king's  title  shall  look  no  further  back  fi^^ 
than  to  those  goods,  the  party  attainted  ■^«»»*^ 
by  verdict  or  confession  had  at  the  time  of  the 
verdict  and  confession  given  or  made,  and  in  out- 
lawries at  the  time  of  the  exigent,  as  well  in  trea- 
sons as  felonies:  wherein  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  upon  the  parties  first  apprehension.  The  kii«^  oc 
the  king's  officers  are  to  seize  all  the  ^.XTiiiTii 
goods  and  chattels,  and  preserve  them  !^J^ 
together,  dispending  only  so  much  out  "^  •*"■***■ 
of  them  as  is  fit  for  the  sustentation  of  the  person 
in  prison,  without  any  wasting,  or  disposing  them 
until  conviction,  and  then  the  property  of  them  is 
in  the  crown,  and  not  before. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted,  that  persons  ^' 
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attainted  of  felony  or  treason  have  no  SSuiilto d!l^ 
capacity  in  them  to  take,  obtain,  or  «i«^"»- 
purchase,  save  only  to  the  use  of  the  king,  until 
the  party  be  pardoned.    Yet  the  party  giveth  not 
back  his  lands  or  goods  without  a  spe-  .^    ^ 
cial  patent  of  restitution,  which  can-  iyi«»Sh> 
not  restore  the  blood  without  an  act  of  adarMriiii. 
parliament.    So  if  a  man  have  a  son,  puteiMJbhih 
and  then  is  attainted  of  felony  or  tiea-  S£^«jr£ 
son,   and   pardoned,    and  purchaseth  aiiviiKniMiM. 
lands,  and  then  hath  issue  another  son, 
and  dieth,  the  son  he  had  before  he  had  his  par- 
don, although  he  be  his  eldest  son,  and  the  patent 
have  the  words  of  restitution  to  his  lands,  shall 
not  inherit,  but  his  second  son  shall  inherit  them, 
and  not  the  first ;  because  the  blood  is  corrupted 
by  the  attainder,  and  cannot  be  restored  by  patent 
alone,  but  by  act  of  parliament.    And  if  a  man 
have  two  sons,  and  the  eldest  is  attainted  in  the 
life  of  his  father,  and  dieth  without  issue,  the 
father  living,  the  second  son  shall  inherit  the 
father's  lands;  but  if  the  eldest  son  have  any 
issue,  though  he  die  in  the  life  of  his  father,  then 
neither  the  second  son,  nor  the  issue  of  the  eldest, 
shall  inherit  the  father's  lands,  but  the  father 

*  or  the  fAlatlon  of  fttulndera,  «•  to  llM  forfeltiirc  of  ludi 
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ihill  there  be  accounted  to  die  without  heir,  and 
the  land  shall  escheat,  whether  the  eldest  son 
hare  issae  or  not  afterward  or  before,  tlioagrh  he 
be  pardoned  after  the  death  of  his  father. 
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Property  if  land$  hy  conveyance  i$  pni  dUirihuted 
into  ettatei  for  yeart^  for  Uft^  in  taily  and  /ee- 
nmple* 

Thcsk  estates  are  created  by  word, 
by  writing,  or  by  record.  For  estates 
of  years,  which  are  commonly  called 
leases  for  years,  they  are  thus  made ; 
where  the  owner  of  the  land  agreeth 
with  the  other  by  word  of  mouth,  that  the  other 
shall  hsTe,  hold,  and  enjoy  the  land,  to  take  the 
profits  thereof  for  a  time  certain  of  years,  months, 
weeks,  or  days,  agreed  between  them,  and  this  is 
LMMfaryMn  Called  a  lease  parol ;  such  a  lease  may 
rSiiSnlw?*  ^*  made  by  writing  pole,  or  indented 
aMioibtMn.  ^^f  devisp,  grant,  and  to  farm  let,  and  so 
also  by  fine  of  record  ;  but  whether  any  rent  be 
reserred  or  no,  it  is  not  material.  Unto  these 
LMMMvtobs  l®**©*  there  may  be  annexed  such  ex- 
jjjjjj*  *y  "^  eeptions,  conditions,  and  coTenants,  as 
tJ^JJJ^  the  parties  can  agree  on.  They  are 
i  Kr^SafSir  called  chattels  real,  and  are  not  inhe- 
kTwivtaff.  ritable  by  the  heirs,  but  go  to  the  exe- 
*  ^|2?5Tt  cutors  and  administrators,  and  be  sale- 
JH^J;  able  for  debts  in  the  life  of  the  owner, 
or  in  the  executors*  or  administrators' 
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«a«.  a.Mtf  ha  nils  by  writs  of  execution  upon 
statutes,  recogrnisances,  judgments  of 
debts  or  damages.  They  be  also  for- 
feitable to  the  crown  by  outlawry,  by  attainder 
for  treason,  felony,  or  premunire,  killing  himself, 
flying  for  felony,  although  not  guilty  of  the  fact, 
standing  out  or  refusing  to  be  tried  by  the  coun- 
try, by  conyiction  of  felony,  by  Terdict  without 
judgment,  petty  larceny,  or  going  beyond  the  sea 
without  license. 

They  are  forfeitable  to  the  crown,  in 
like  manner  as  leases  for  years,  or 
Jf^jyJU'p  interest  gotten  in  other  men's  lands, 
'by  extending  for  debt  upon  judgment 
in  any  court  of  record,  stat.  merehant, 
JilJ^**  Stat,  staple,  recognisances ;  which  be- 
ing upon  statutes  are  called  tenants  by 
Stat,  merchant,  or  staple,  the  other  tenants  by 
elegit,  and  by  wardship  of  body  and  lands,  for 
all  these  are  called  chattels  real,  and  go  to  the 
executors  and  administrators,  and  not  to  the  heirs, 
and  are  saleable  and  forfeitable  as  leases  for 
years  are. 

LHMferiifcii  Leases  for  lives  are  also  called  free- 
holds, they  may  also  be  made  by  word 
or  writing,  there  must  be  livery  and 
seisin*  given  at  the  making  of  the  lease, 
loribvarhMt;  whom  WO  csll  tho  Icssor,  who  cometh 
SidiVIlfS  ^  ^^  door,  back  side,  or  garden,  if  it 

*  WhatllTervof  MitiBli,UkdkowtllirtqiiMletoeT«r7  I 
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be  a  house,  if  not,  then  to  some  part  of  «»—»>»., 
the  land,  and  there  he  expresseth,  that  ^HtSXT^ 
he  doth  grant  unto  the  taker,  called  the  '**^  ' 
lessee,  for  term  of  his  life :  and  in  seisin  thereof, 
he  delivereth  to  him  a  turf,  twig,  or  ring  of  the 
door;  and  if  the  lease  be  by  writing,  then  com- 
monly there  is  a  note  written  on  the  back  side  of 
the  lease,*  with  the  names  of  those  witnesses 
who  were  present  at  the  time  of  the  livery  of 
seisin  made.  This  estate  is  not  sale- 
able by  the  sheriff  for  debt,  but  the  land  ^uHi 
is  to  be  extended  for  a  yeariy  value,  to  ftdSrtbSiiM- 
satisfy  the  debt  It  is  not  forfeitable  """^  '~*'* 
by  outlawry,  except  in  cases  of  felony,  nor  by 
any  of  the  means  before  mentioned,  of  leases  for 
years;  saving  in  an  attainder  for,  and  felony, 
treason,  premunire,  and  then  only  to  the  crown, 
not  to  the  lords  by  escheat. 

And  though  a  nobleman  or  other 
have  liberty,  by  charter,  to  have  all  tailteMMM. 
felon's  goods,  yet  a  tenant  holding  for  SLn  iMta«« 
term  of  life,  being  attainted  of  felony,  \tJ!^Vm 
doth  forfeit  unto  the  king,  and  not  to 
this  nobleman. 

If  a  man  have  an  estate  in  lands  for  another 
man's  life,  and  dieth,  this  land  cannot 
go  to  his  heir,  nor  to  his  executors,  but 
to  the  party  that  first  entereth,  and  he  is  called 
an  occupant  as  before  hath  been  declared. 

A  lease  for  years,  or  for  life,  may  be  or«iW.iui^ 
made  also  by  fine  of  record,  or  bargain  ^.l!^^ 
and  sale,  or  covenant,  to  stand  seised  •*  '*•""**• 
upon  good  considerations  of  marriage,  or  blood t 
the  reasons  whereof  are  hereafter  expressed. 

Entails  of  lands  are  created  by  a  gift,  with 
livery  and  seisin  to  a  man,  and  to  Uie  heirs  of  hit 
body ;  this  word  (body)  making  the  entail  may 
be  demonstrated  and  restrained  to  the  males  or 
females,  heirs  of  their  two  bodies,  or  of  the  body 
of  either  of  them,  or  of  the  body  of  the  grandfather 
or  father. 

Entails  of  lands  began  by  a  statute 
made  in  Edward  the  First's  time,  by 
which  also  they  are  so  much  strength- 
ened, as  that  the  tenant  in  tail  could  not 
put  away  the  land  from  the  heir  by  any 
act  of  conveyance  or  attainder,  nor  let 
it,  nor  encumber  it,  longer  than  his  own  life. 

But  the  inconvenience  thereof  was  iiwpwt,^ 
great,  for,  by  that  means,  the  land  SSrSSir 
being  so  sure  tied  upon  the  heir,  as  that  '^"*^' 
his  father  could  not  put  it  from  him,  it  made  the 
son  to  be  disobedient,  negligent,  and  wasteful* 
often  marrying  without  the  father's  consent,  and 
to  grow  insolent  in  vice,  knowing  that  there  could 
be  no  check  of  disinheriting  him.    It  also  madv 
the  owners  of  the  land  less  fearful  to  commit 
murders,  felonies,  treasons,  and  manslaughters, 
for  that  they  knew  none  of  these  acts  could  huit 
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the  heir  of  hie  inheritanoe.  It  hindered  men  that 
had  entailed  lands,  that  they  could  not  make  the 
best  of  their  lands  by  fine  and  improToment,  for 
that  none  upon  so  uncertain  an  estate,  as  for  term 
of  his  own  life,  would  g}Ye  him  a  fine  of  any 
yalue,  nor  lay  any  great  stock  upon  the  land  that 
might  yield  rent  improved. 
Tteprijgd'M  Lastly,  those  entails  did  defraud  the 
JJ^g"!;;^^  crown  and  many  subjects  of  their  debts ; 
for  that  the  land  was  not  liable  longer 
than  his  own  lifetime,  which  caused  that  the 
king  could  not  safely  commit  any  office  of  account 
to  such,  whose  lands  were  entailed,  nor  other  men 
trust  them  with  loan  of  money. 

These  inconveniences  were  all  remedied  by 
H0itaL4B.7.  ^^^  ^^  Parliament ;  as  namely,  by  acts 
£^L1L^JS  of  Parliament  later  than  the  acts  of 
'^■"-  entails,  made  4  H.  VIL    32  H.  VIIL 

A  tenant  in  tail  may  disinherit  his  son  by  a  fine 
with  proclamation,  and  may,  by  that  means  also, 
make  it  subject  to  his  debts  and  sales. 
0B  g^  By  a  statute  made,  86  H.  VIIL  a 

tenant  in  tail  doth  forfeit  his  lands  for 
treason ;  and  by  another  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, 33  H.  VIIL  he  may  make  leases 
good  against  his  heir  for  twenty-one 
t^lStSSH-  years,  or  three  lives;  so  that  it  bo  not 
mk/^uS  ^^  ^is  chief  houses,  lands,  or  demesne, 
!S2.*?wii  o'  ^'^y  1®*^  *o  reversion,  nor  less  rent 
^jiSiuS^^  reserved  than  the  tenants  have  paid 
ifhTdi'to fir.  ^<^^  part  of  twenty^ne  years  before, 
lai'Sld  ThLt*"  ^^^  having  any  manner  of  discharge  for 
M^wtf.''  doing  wastes  and  spoils :  by  a  statute 
made  33  H.  VIIL  tenants  of  entailed 
lands  are  liable  to  the  king's  debts  by  extent,  and 
by  a  statute  made  13  and  39  Eliz.  they  are  sale- 
able for  the  arrearages  upon  his  account  for  his 
office.  So  that  now  it  resteth,  that  entailed  lands 
have  two  privileges  only,  which  be  these.  First, 
not  to  be  forfeited  for  felonies.  Secondly,  not  to 
be  extended  for  debts  after  the  parties*  death, 
except  the  entails  be  cut  ofi*  by  fine  and  recovery, 
or  ft*  Dew  d«.  ^ut  >t  ^  ^  ^®  noted,  that  since  these 
^J^l;]^^'  notable  statutes,  and  remedies  provided 
teulEi^uS  ^7  statutes,  do  dock  entails,  there  is 
ditioB.  g^ff  Qp  ^  device  called  perpetuity, 

which  is  an  entail  with  an  addition  of  a  proviso 
conditional,  tied  to  his  estate,  not  to  put  away  the 
land  from  his  next  heir ;  and  if  he  do,  to  forfeit 
his  own  estate.  Which  perpetuities,  if  they 
should  stand,  would  bring  in  all  the  former  incon- 
veniences subject  to  entails,  that  were  cut  off  by 
the  former  mentioned  statutes,  and  far  greater : 
for,  by  the  perpetuity,  if  he  that  is  in  possession 
start  away  never  so  little,  as  in  making  a  lease,  or 
selling  a  little  quillet,  forgetting  after  two  or  three 

u^woStoS  are  tied,  the  next  heir   must  enter, 

jj2J2'5SJ   ^'"®»  peradventure,  is  his  son,  his  bro- 

ihcT,  uncle,  or  kinsman,  and  this  raiseth 


unkind  suits,  setting  all  that  kino  red  at  jars, 
some  taking  one  part,  some  another,  and  the  prin- 
cipal parties  wasting  their  time  and  money  in 
suits  of  law.  So  that  in  the  end  they 
are  both  constrained  by  necessity  to  ^ 
join  both  in  a  sale  of  the  land,  or  a 
great  part  of  it,  to  pay  their  debts,  occasioned 
through  their  suits.  And  if  the  chiefest  of  the 
family,  for  any  good  purpose  of  well  seating  him- 
self, by  selling  that  which  lieth  far  off  b  to  buy 
that  which  is  near,  or  for  the  advancement  of  his 
daughters  or  younger  sons  should  have  reasonable 
cause  to  sell,  this  perpetuity,  if  it  should  hold 
good,  restraineth  him.  And  more  than  that,  where 
many  are  owners  of  inheritance  of  land,  not  en- 
tailed may,  during  the  minority  of  his  eldest  son, 
appoint  the  profits  to  go  to  the  advancement  of  the 
younger  sons  and  daughters,  and  pay  debts;  by 
entails  and  perpetuities  the  owners  of  these  lands 
cannot  do  it,  but  they  must  suffer  the  whole  to 
descend  to  his  eldest  son,  and  so  to  come  to  the 
crown  by  wardship  all  the  time  of  his  infancy. 

V^herefore,  seeing  the  dangerous  QumwhrtiMr 
times  and  untowardly  heirs,  they  might  |LS;,£^iiv 
prevent  those  mischiefs  of  undoing  u!rSh£rSS£ 
their  houses  by  conveying  the  land  from  ^S^iS  S!!& 
such  heirs,  if  they  were  not  tied  to  the  i2[MSrj!!£ 
stake  by  those  perpetuities,  and  re-  '^* 
strained  from  forfeiting  to  the  crown,  and  dispo- 
sing it  to  their  own  or  to  their  children's  good  : 
therefore  it  is  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  it 
be  better  for  the  subject  and  sovereign  to  have 
the  lands  secured  to  men's  names  and  bloods  by 
perpetuities,  with  all  the  inconveniences  above- 
mentioned,  or  to  be  in  hazard  of  undoing  his 
house  by  unthrifty  posterity. 

The  last  and  greatest  estate  of  lands  Thaiaiurf 
is  fee-simple,  and  beyond  this  there  is  PfSSiS' 
none  of  the  former  for  lives,  years,  or  'JTJSLb 
entails ;  but  beyond  them  is  fee-simple. 
For  it  is  the  greatest,  last,  and  utter- 
most degree  of  estates  in  land ;  there- 
fore he  that  maketh  a  lease  for  life,  or  a  gift  in 
tail,  may  appoint  a  remainder  when  he  maketh 
another  for  life  or  in  tail,  or  to  a  third  in  fee-sim- 
pie ;  but  after  a  fee.simple  he  can  limit  no  otheV 
estate.  And  if  a  man  do  not  dispose  of  the  fee- 
simple  by  way  of  remainder,  when  he  maketh  the 
gif^  in  tail,  or  for  lives,  then  the  fee-simple  resteth 
in  himself  as  a  reversion.  The  differ- 
ence between  a  reversion  and  a  remain- 
der is  this :  The  remainder  is  always 
a  succeeding  estate,  appointed  upon  the 
gifts  of  a  precedent  estate,  at  the  time 
when  the  precedent  is  appointed.  But  the  rever- 
sion  is  an  estate  left  in  the  giver,  after  a  particu- 
lar estate  made  by  him  for  years,  life,  or  entail ; 
where  the  remainder  is  made  with  the  particular 
estates,  then  it  must  be  done  by  deeds  in  writing, 
with  livery  and  seisin,  and  cannot  be  by  words. 
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^  ,„^^„i      And  if  the  giver  will  dispose  of  the 
S!^^Sh  reversion  after  it  remainetii  in  himself, 

■'■■         he  is  to  do  it  by  writing,  and  not  by 

word,  and  the  tenant  is  to  have  noUce  of  it,  and 
to  attam  it,  which  is  to  give  his  assent  by  word, 
or  paying  rent,  or  the  like ;  and  except  the  tenant 
will  thus  attam,  the  party  to  whom  the  reversion 
is  granted  cannot  have  the  reversion,  neither  can 
Ha  taMi  aM  ^®  compel  htm  by  any  law  to  attam, 
I'l'ImiiiViit  ei^cept  the  grant  of  the  reversion  be  by 
;22SL'i!yL.  fine  9  sund  then  he  may  by  writ  pro- 
•d  by  foa.  Tided  for  that  purpose :  and  if  he  do  not 
parchase  that  writ,  yet  by  the  fine  the  reversion 
shall  pass;  and  the  tenant  shall  pay  no  rent, 
except  he  will  himself,  nor  be  punished  for  any 
wastes  in  houses,  woods,  &c.,  unless  it  be  granted 
by  bargain  and  sale  by  indenture  enrolled.  These 
fee-simple  estates  lie  open  to  all  perils  of  forfeit- 
ures, extents,  encumbrances,  and  sales. 
Lands  are  conveyed  by  these  six  means :  first, 
by  feofiinent,*  which  is,  where  by  deed 
lands  are  given  to  one  and  his  heirs, 
and  livery  and  seisin  made  according 
to  the  form  and  effect  of  the  deed ;  if  a 
lesser  estate  than  fee-simple  be  given, 
and  livery  of  seisin  made,  it  is  not 
called  a  feoffment,  except  the  fee-simple  be  con- 
veyed, but  is  otherwise  called  a  lease  for  life  or 
gift  entail  as  abovementioned. 
wiMt  •  iM  K  ^  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^  agreement,  beginning 
HfUZJai''  ^ua^HaxesiJinaUteoneardiajiLC.  This 
id  Uabjr.  jg  Jqqq  before  the  king's  judges  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  concerning  lands  that 
a  man  should  have  from  another  to  him  and  his 
heirs,  or  to  him  for  his  life,  or  to  him  and  the  heirs 
males  of  his  body,  or  for  years  certain,  whereupon 
rent  may  be  reserved,  but  no  condition  or  cove- 
nants. Hiis  fine  is  a  record  of  great  credit,  and 
upon  this  fine  are  foar  proclamations  made  openly 
in  the  Common  Pleas ;  that  is,  in  every  term  one 
for  four  terms  together :  and  if  any  man, 
daiaXaiiSr  having  right  to  the  same,  make  not  his 
r^a  kfcaL  claim  within  five  years  after  the  procla- 
9.  MjtdwM.  mations  ended,  he  loseth  his  right,  for 
ever,  except  he  bo  an  infant,  a  woman 
covert,  a  madman,  or  beyond  the  seas,  and  then 
his  right  is  saved ;  so  that  he  claim  within  five 
years  after  the  death  of  her  husband's  full  age, 
recovery  of  his  wits,  or  retum  from  beyond  the 
FiwtatMr.  *®^*  '^iB  ^"^  IB  called  a  feoffment 
MMoffMord.  Qf  record,  because  that  it  includeth  all 
that  the  feoffment  doth,  and  worketh  further  of  his 
own  nature,  and  barreth  entails  peremptorily, 
whether  the  heir  doth  claim  within  five  years  or 
not,  if  he  claim  by  him  that  levied  the  fine. 

Recoveries  are  where,  for  assurances 
of  lands,  the  parties  do  agree,  that  one 
shall  begin  an  action  real  against  the  other,  as 
though  he  had  good  right  to  the  land,  and  the 
other  shall  not  enter  into  defence  against  it,  but 
allege  that  he  bought  the  land  of  L  H.  who  had 
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warranted  unto  him,  and  pray  that  I.  H.  may  be 
called  in  to  defend  the  title  which  I.  H.  is  one  of 
the  cryers  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and 
is  called  the  common  voucher.  This 
I.  H.  shall  appear  and  make  as  if  he 
would  defend  it,  but  shall  pray  a  day  to  be  as« 
signed  him  in  his  matter  of  defence,  which  being 
granted  him,  at  the  day  he  maketh  default,  and 
thereupon  the  court  is  to  give  Judgment  against 
him,  which  cannot  be  for  him  to  lose  his  lands, 
because  he  hath  it  not,  but  the  party  that  he  hath 
sold  it  to,  hath  that  who  vouched  him  to  war* 
rant  it 

Therefore  the  demandant  who  hath  ^-.    „^f„^ 
no  defence  made  against  it,  must  have  J^Ssf 
judgment  to  have  the  land  against  him  "^(•'^>* 
that  he  sued,  (who  is  called  the  tenant,)  and  the 
tenant  is  to  have  judgment  against  I.  H.  to  re- 
cover in  value  so  much  land  of  his,  Tiiip»wt  u 
where,  in  truth,  he  hath  none,  nor  never  ^SH^iS^ 
will.    And  by  this  device,  grounded  SliSST'* 
upon  the  strict  principles  of  law,  the  "'»<*•• 
first  tenant  loseth  the  land,  and  hath  nothing  for 
it ;  but  it  is  by  his  own  agreement,  for  assurance 
to  him  that  bought  it. 

This  recovery  barreth  entails,  and  all  ^  „eof«y  ^iw 
remainders  and  reversions  Aat  should  SjiiSft? 
take  place  after  the  entails,  saving  SSSSJ** 
where  the  king  is  giver  of  the  entail,  ««««*«• 
and  keepeth  the  reversion  to  himself,  then  neither 
the  heir,  nor  the  remainder,  nor  reversion  is  bar- 
red by  the  recovery.  • 

The  reason  why  the  heirs,  remainders  ivn-B.  »iv 
and  reversions  are  thus  barred  is  be-  I^^SHIST' 
cause  in  strict  law  the  recompense  ad-  SJJiSTlSr 
judged  against  the  cryer  that  was  '^'^ 
vouchee,  is  to  go  in  succession  of  estate  as  the 
land  should  have  done,  and  then  it  was  not  rea- 
son to  allow  the  heir  the  liberty  to  keep  the  land 
itself  and  also  to  have  recompense;  and,  there- 
fore, he  loseth  itie  land,  and  is  to  trast  to  the  re- 
compense. 

This  sleight  was  first  invented  when 
entails  fell  out  to  be  so  inconvenient  as  cmtSSm 
is  before  declared,  so  tiiat  men  made  liii  hrw^i> 
no  conscience  to  cut  them  off  if  they  hc*,  SSSHin 
could  find  law  for  it.  And  now  by  use, 
those  recoveries  are  become  common 
assurances  against  entails,  remainders, 
and  reversions,  and  are  the  greatest  security  pur- 
chasers have  for  their  moneys ;  for  a  fine  will  bar 
the  heir  in  tail,  and  not  the  remainder,  nor  re- 
version,  but  a  common  recovery  will  bar  them  all. 

Upon  feoffments  and  recoveries,  the  ^    ^^,  ^^^ 
estate  doth  settle  as  the  use  and  intent  ■BiBi^ 
of  the  parties  is  declared  by  word  or  •fjj^jgs^** 
writing,  before  tlie  act  was  done ;  As  tiM^^dF 
for  example ;  they  make  a  writing  thai 
one  of  them  shall  levy  a  fine,  make  a  feoffmenv 
or  suffer  a  common  recovery  to  the  other,  but  the 
eee  and  inteDl  is«  that  em  aboold  hive  it  tor  bto 
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life,  and  tfter  his  decease,  a  stranger  to  haye  it  in 
tail,  and  then  a  third  in  fee-simple.  In  this  case 
the  land  settleth  in  an  estate  according  to  the  use 
and  intent  declared.  And  that  by  reason  of  the 
statute  made  87  H.  VIII.  conyeying  the  land  in 
possession  to  him  that  hath  interest  in  the  use, 
or  intent  of  the  fine,  feoffment,  or  recovery,  ac- 
cording to  the  use  and  intent  of  the  parties. 

^  msm,      Upon  this  statute  is  likewise  ground- 

_^    ed  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  six  con- 

iiSSd^  yeyances,  viz.  bargains,  sales,  cove- 
•Mnatiita.  nants,  to  stand  seised  to  uses;  for  this 
statute,  wheresoever  it  findeth  a  use,  conjoineth 
the  possession  to  it,  and  tumeth  it  into  like  quali- 
ty of  estate,  condition,  rent,  and  the  like  as  the 
use  hath. 

The  use  is  but  the  equity  and  honesty 
to  hold  the  land  in  etmteierUia  boni  tfiri. 
As  for  example;  I  and  you  agree  that  I  shall 
give  yon  money  for  your  land,  and  you  shall 
make  me  assurance  of  it.  I  pay  you  the  money, 
but  you  made  me  no  assurance  of  it.  Here, 
although  the  estate  of  the  land  be  still  in  you, 
yet  the  equity  and  honesty  to  have  it  is  with  me ; 
and  this  equity  is  called  the  use,  upon  which  I 
had  no  remedy  but  in  Chancery,  until  this  statute 
^^  was  made  of  37  H.  VIH.  and  now  this 

tiMvirwMM-  statute  conjoineth  and  containeth  the 
SnwcL!*^  land  to  him  that  hath  the  use.  I  for 
**^'  my  money  paid  to  you  have  the  land 

itself,  without  any  other  conveyance  from  you, 
and  it  is  called  a  bargain  and  sale. 

But  the  parliament  that  made  that 
Kt.doibMi  statute  did  foresee  that  it  would  be 
"^  "^  mischievous  that  men's  lands  should 
so  suddenly,  upon  the  payment  of  a 
little  money,  be  conveyed  from  them, 
peradventure  in  an  alehouse  or  a  tavern,  upon 
strainable  advantages,  did  therefore  gpravely  pro- 
vide another  act  in  the  same  parliament,  that  the 
land,  upon  payment  of  this  money,  should  not 
pass  away,  except  there  were  a  writing  indented 
made  between  the  said  two  parties,  and 
the  said  writing  also  within  six  months 
enrolled  in  some  of  the  courts  at  West- 
^|d27to  minster,  or  in  the  sessions  rolls  in  the 
shire  where  the  land  lieth,  unless  it  be  in 
cities  or  corporate  towns  where  they  did  use  to 
enrol  deeds,  and  there  the  statute  extendeth  not. 

The  fifth  conveyance  of  a  fine  is  a 
toZTMSS  conveyance  to  stand  seised  to  uses.  It 
'"^  is  in  this  sort;  a  man  that  hath  a  wife 
and  children,  brethren,  and  kinsfolk,  may  by 
opM  MSffM.  writing  under  his  hand  and  seal,  agree 
■ff^SS*  that  for  their  or  any  of  their  preferment 
SSCkilS^  he  will  stand  seised  ofhis  lands  to  their 
^STSi  aT**  ^i^es,  either  for  life  in  tail  or  fee,  so  as 
SSTullS!!^  he  shall  see  cause ;  upon  which  agree- 
nBA^ ^  ^^T^^  in  writing  there  ariseth  an  equity 
or  honesty,  that  the  land  should  go 
aeconling  to  those  agreements ;  nature  and  leaaon 
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allowing  these  provisions,  which  equity  and 
honesty  is  the  use.  And  the  use  being  created  in 
this  sort,  the  statute  of  87  H.  VIII.  beforemen. 
tioned,  conveyeth  the  estate  of  the  land,  as  the 
use  is  appointed. 

And  so  this  covenant  to  stand  seised  -^ 

to  uses  is  at  this  day,  since  the  said  sta-  ^  gjftf 
tute,  a  conveyance  of  land,  and  with  SJ^JUST** 
this  difference  from  a  bargain  and  sale ;  Sli^  u  teir 
in  that  this  needeth  no  enrolment  as  a  S!ii2^'t;2!|[' 
bargain  and  sale  doth,  nor  needeth  it  to  ^!kSiS!!!!^ 
be  in  writing  indented,  as  bargain  and 
sale  must:  and  if  the  party  to  whose  use  he 
agreeth  to  stand  seised  of  the  land,  be  not  wife, 
or  child,  cousin,  or  one  that  he  meaneth  to  marry, 
then  will  no  use  rise,  and  so  no  conveyance ;  for 
although  the  law  alloweth  such  weighty  consi- 
derations of  marriage  and  blood  to  raise  uses,  yet 
doth  it  not  admit  so  trifling  considerations  as  of 
acquaintance,  schooling,  services,  or  the  like. 

But  where  a  man  maketh  an  estate  of  his  land 
to  others  by  fine,  feoffment,  or  recovery,  ^^ ,  ^g^  fc. 
he  may  then  appoint  the  use  to  whom  SJSf^a^LIT 
he  listeth,  without  respect  of  marriage,  S^fT^^ 
kindred,  or  other  things;  for  in  that  J^^SiJ^ 
case  his  own  will  and  declaration  IJ^^.^'oSi;^ 
guideth  the  equity  of  the  estate.  It  is  j|i!fJSl£^ 
not  so  when  he  maketh  no  estate,  but  •""""■* 
agreeth  to  stand  seised,  nor  when  he  hath  taken 
any  thing,  as  in  the  cases  of  bargain,  and  sale, 
and  covenant,  to  stand  to  uses. 

The  last  of  the  six  conveyances  w  »  ^^  -  ^-^ 
will  in  writing,  which  course  of  con-  aMorkad  kf 
veyance  was  first  ordained  by  statute 
made  33  H.  VIII.  before  which  statute  no  man 
might  give  land  by  will,  except  it  were  in  a  bo- 
rough  town,  where  there  was  an  especial  custom 
that  men  might  give  their  lands  by  will ;  as  in 
London,  and  many  other  places. 

The  not  giving  of  land  by  will  was  Tb>Mt«. 
thought  to  be  a  defect  at  common  law ;  ^Ii'£i!^ 
that  men  in  wars,  or  suddenly  falling  mS^  q^  ' 
sick,  had  not  power  to  dispose  of  their  ««««■»••'• 
lands,  except  they  could  make  a  feoffment,  or  levy 
a  fine,  or  suflbr  a  recovery,  which  lack  of  time 
would  not  permit ;  and  for  men  to  do  it  by  these 
means,  when  they  could  not  undo  it  again,  was 
hard:  besides,  even  to  the  last  hour  of  death, 
men's  minds  might  alter  upon  further  proofe  of 
their  children  or  kindred,  or  incrrase  of  children 
or  debt,  or  defect  of  servants,  or  friends,  to  be 
altered. 

For  which  cause  it  was  reason  that  n*  m«i  «^ 
the  law  should  permit  him  to  reserve  to  Si^SiL 
the  last  instant  the  disposbg  of  his  j[^^;JJ^ 
lands,  and  to  give  him  means  to  dispose  l^iiif  JS£ 
it,  which  seeing  it  did  not  fitly  serve,  iSTSSa!! 
men  used  this  device.  JlSSS^ 

Tliey  conveyed  their  full  estates  of  SSJ^Sl" 
their  lands,  in  their  good  health,  to 
friends  in  trust,  properly  called  feoffees  in  trost« 
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and  then  they  woald,  by  their  wills,  declare  how 
their  friends  should  dispose  of  their  lands ;  and 
if  those  friends  would  not  perform  it,  the  Court 
of  Chancery  was  to  compel  them,  by  reason  of 
the  trust;  and  this  trust  was  called  the  use  of  the 
?and,  so  as  the  feoffees  had  the  land,  and  the  party 
himself  had  the  use ;  which  use  was  in  equity,  to 
take  the  profits  for  himself,  and  that  the  feoffees 
should  make  such  an  estate  as  he  should  appoint 
them;  and  if  he  appointed  none,  then  the  use 
should  go  to  the  heir,  as  the  estate  itself  of  the 
land  should  hare  done ;  for  the  use  was  to  the 
estate  like  a  shadow  following  the  body. 

By  this  course  of  putting  lands  into 
mcmaivMai  usc,  there  were  many  inconveniences 
"^  (as  this  use  which  grew  first  for  a  rea- 
sonable cause),  viz.  to  give  men  power  and  liberty 
to  dispose  of  their  own,  was  turned  to  deceive 
many  of  their  just  and  reasonable  rights;  as, 
namely,  a  man  that  had  cause  to  sue  for  his  land, 
knew  not  against  whom  to  bring  his  action,  nor 
who  was  owner  of  it.  The  wife  was  defrauded 
of  her  thirds;  the  husband  of  being  tenant  by 
courtesy ;  the  lord  of  his  wardship,  relief,  heriot, 
and  escheat ;  the  creditor  of  his  extent  for  debt ; 
the  poor  tenant  of  his  lease,  for  these  rights  and 
duties  were  given  by  law  from  him  that  was 
owner  of  the  land,  and  none  other,  which  was 
now  the  feoffee  of  trust,  and  so  the  old  owner, 
which  we  call  the  feoffor,  should  take  the  profits, 
and  leave  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  land  at  his 
discretion  to  the  feoffee,  and  yet  he  was  not  such 
a  tenant  as  to  be  seised  of  the  land,  so  as  his  wife 
could  have  dower,  or  the  lands  be  extended  for 
his  debts,  or  that  he  could  forfeit  it  for  felony  or 
treason,  or  that  his  heir  could  be  ward  for  it,  or 
any  duty  of  tenure  fall  to  the  lord  by  his  death,  or 
that  he  could  make  any  leases  of  it. 
Tto  ftMii «r  Which  frauds,  by  degrees  of  time,  as 
^S^ffXlSili  ^®7  increased,  were  remedied  by  di- 
iSaSJ^SS  Ters  statutes;  as,  namely,  by  a  statute 
SSSnit  of  1  H.  VI.  and  4  H.  VIII.  it  was  ap. 
taTiiciA  pointed  that  the  action  may  be  tried 

against  him  which  taketh  the  profits, 
which  was  then  eeiiuy  que  use  hy  2.  statute  made 
1  R.  III.  Leases  and  estates  made  by  eesluy  que 
uu  are  made  good,  and  statutes  by  him  acknow. 
ledged.  m.  yiL  the  heir  o(  eetiuy  que  use  i»  to 
be  in  ward.  16  H.  VIII.  the  lord  is  to  have  relief 
upon  the  death  of  any  eesUnf  que  uu. 

Which  frauds  nevertheless  multipljring  daily, 
tTR.  &  taktac  ^"  ^0  end  37  H.  VIII.  the  Parliament, 
friSiimr  pan>osing  to  take  away  all  those  uses, 
ilLXnUJr  *^^  reducing  the  law  to  the  ancient 
SriKSt'  ^orm  of  conveying  of  lands  by  publie 
ZHJj^  "^  livery  of  seisin,  £ie,  and  recovery,  did 

ordain,  that  where  lands  were  put  in 
trust  or  use,  there  the  possession  and  estate  should 
be  presently  carried  out  of  the  friends  in  trust,  and 
settled  and  invested  on  him  that  had  the  uses,  for 
•Qch  term  and  time  as  he  had  the  nie. 


tiM  iMir  toMH 
•in  to  Ik* 


By  this  statute  of  27  H.  Vm.  the  .-^. ^ 

power  of  disposing  land  by  will  is  SiiLt:2«t.fe 
clearly    taken   away    amongst   those  S^^hSL 
frauds ;  whereupon  33  H.  VIII.  another  ^*°'- 
statute  was  made,  to  give  men  power  to  give 
lands  by  will  in  this  sort.    First,  it  must  be  by 
will  in  writing.    Secondly,  he  must  be  seised  of 
an  estate  in  fee-simple;  for  tenant  for  another 
man's  life,  or  term  in  tail,  cannot  give  land  by 
will,  by  that  statute,  33  H.  VIII.  he  must  be  solely 
seised,  and  not  jointly  with  another; 
and  then  being  thus  seised,  for  all  the  miS^  c^k* 
land  he  holdeth  in  soccage  tenure,  he  cacc,iwcuL« 
may  give  it  by  will,  except  he  hold  any  p^nTortk* 
piece  of  land  in  capite,  by  knight's  ser- 
vice of  the  king ;  and  then,  laying  all  his  lacks 
together,  he  can  give  but  two  parts  by  will,  for 
the  third  part  of  the  whole,  as  well  in  soccage  as 
in  capite,  must  descend  to  the  heir,  to  answer 
wardship,  livery,  and  primer  seisin  to  the  crown. 

And  so  if  he  hold  lands  by  knight's  Tb*ikifdp>it 
service  of  a  subject,  he  can  devise  of 
the  land  but  two  parts,  and  the  third 
the  lord  by  wardship,  and  the  heir  by 
descent,  is  to  hold. 

And  if  a  man  that  hath  three  ocres 
of  land  holden  in  capite,  by  kright's  ^iVSUSi 
service,  do  make  a  jointure  to  hi»  wife  ^Jt!^i» 
of  one,  and  convey  another  to  any  of  his  Sli?iS?'o?' 
children,  or  to  friends,  to  take  the  pro-  t^'fettftSd 
fits  and  to  pay  his  debts,  or  legacies,  or  i««.»»f«B.«. 
daughters'  portions,  then  the  third  acre,  or  any 
part  thereof,  he  cannot  give  by  will,  but  must 
suffer  it  to  descend  to  the  heir,  and  that  must 
satisfy  wardship. 

Yet  a  man,  having  three  acres  as 
before,  may  convey  all  to  his  wife  or 
children,  by  conveyance,  in  his  life- 
time, as  by  feoffment,  fine,  recovery, 
bargain,  and  sale,  or  covenant  to  stand  ^'^SStr^ 
seiMd  to  uses,  and  to  disinherit  the  >>*^i>***^^ 
heir.  But  if  the  heir  be  within  age 
when  his  father  dieth,  the  king  or  other 
lord  shall  have  that  heir  in  ward,  and  shall  have 
one  of  the  three  acres  during  the  wardship,  and  to 
sue  livery  and  seisin.  But  at  full  age  the  heir 
shall  have  no  part  of  it,  but  it  shall  go  accordinip 
to  the  conveyance  made  by  the  father. 

It  hath  been  debated  how  the  thirds  s,^^  i,^ 
shall  be  set  forth.    For  it  is  the  use  that  IS;;^'** 
all  lands  which  the  father  leaveth  to  Sd^ISJuL 
descend  to  the  heir,  being  fee-simple,  tMSHf^ 
or  in  tail,  must  be  part  of  the  thirds ;  ^i'S' 
and  if  it  be  a  full  third,  then  the  king,  ^^' 
nor  heir,  nor  lord,  can  intermeddle  with  the  rest ; 
if  it  be  not  a  full  third,  yet  they  must  take  it  so 
much  as  it  is,  and  have  a  supply  out  of  the  rest. 

This  supply  is  to  be  taken  thus ;  if ^ 

it  be  the  king's  ward,  then  by  a  com-  SSIUmSST 
mission  out  of  the  court  of  wards,  fwidSk 
whereupon  a  Jury  by  oath  mo«t  eefe 
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forth  80  much  as  shall  make  np  the  thirdst  except 
tae  officers  of  the  court  of  wards  can  otherwise 
agree  with  the  parties.  If  there  be  no  wardship 
due  to  the  king,  then  the  other  lord  is  to  hare  this 
supply  by  a  commission  out  of  the  chancery,  and 
Jury  thereupon. 

But  in  all  those  cases  the  statutes  do 
give  power  to  him  that  maketh  the  will 
to  set  forth,  and  appoint  of  himself, 
which  lands  shall  go  for  thirds,  and 
neither  king  nor  lord  can  refuse  it. 
And  if  it  be  not  enough,  yet  they  roast 
take  that  in  part,  and  only  ha?e  a  sup> 
ply  in  manner  as  before  is  mentioned  out  of  the 
rest. 

Property  in  goods, 

1.  By  gift. 
S.  By  sale. 

3.  By  stealing. 

4.  By  waving. 

5.  By  straying. 

6.  By  shipwreck. 

7.  By  forfeiture. 

8.  By  executorship. 

9.  By  administration. 
.10.  By  legacy. 

I.  Property  by  gift. 

A  ted  of  gift  By  pft  ^©  property  of  goods  may 
2Slhh5iii.  be  passed  by  word  or  writing ;  but  if 
«n  to  void  there  be  a  general  deed  of  gift  made  of 
all  his  goods,  this  is  suspicious  to  be 
done  upon  fraud,  to  deceiTe  the  cre- 
*S^^^  ditors. 

And  if  a  man  who  is  in  debt  make  a 
deed  of  gift  of  all  his  goods  to  protract  the  taking 
of  them  in  execution  for  his  debt,  this  deed  of  gift 
is  void,  as  against  those  to  whom  he  stood  in- 
debted ;  but  as  against  himself,  his  own  executors 
or  administrators,  or  any  man  to  whom  afterwards 
he  shall  sell  or  convey  them,  it  is  good. 


Of  the  several  wajrs 
whereby  a  man  may 
get  property  in  goods 
or  chattels. 
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n.  By  sale. 

Property  in  goods  by  sale.  By  sale 
any  man  may  convey  his  own  goods  to 
another :  and  although  he  may  fear  exe- 
cution for  debts,  yet  he  may  sell  them 
outright  for  money  at  any  time  before 
the  execution  served,  so  that  there  be  no  reserva- 
tion of  trust  between  them;  paying  the  money, 
he  shall  have  the  goods  again ;  for  that  trust,  in 
huch  case,  doth  prove  plainly  a  fraud  to  prevent 
the  creditors  from  taking  the  goods  in  execution. 

HI.  By  tkefti  or  taking  in  Jest, 

Bm  •  «it  («  Property  of  goods  by  theft,  or  taldng 
TSStL't!*  ^  in  jest.  If  any  man  steal  my  goods  or 
*****'  ohattels,  or  take  them  from  me  in  jest, 

tn  boRow  them  of  me,  or  as  a  trespasser  or  felon 


^  cany  them  to  the  market  or  fair,  and  sell  tfienii 
this  sale  doth  bar  me  of  the  property  of  my  goods, 
saving  that  if  he  be  a  horse  he  most  be  ridden  two 
hours  in  the  market  or  fair,  between  ten  and  five 
o*clock,  and  tolled  for  in  the  toll  book,  and  the 
seller  must  bring  one  to  avouch  his  sale,  known 
to  the  toll  book  keeper,  or  else  the  sale  bindeth  me 
not.  And  for  any  other  goods,  where  the  sale  in  a 
market  or  fair  shall  bar  the  owner,  being  not  the 
seller  of  his  property,  it  must  be  sale  in  a  market 
or  fair  where  usually  things  of  that 
nature  are  sold.  As  for  example :  if  a  uaSS^ 
man  steal  a  horse,  and  sell  him  in  Mi«oi«Mtoh« 
Smithfield,  the  true  owner  is  barred  by 
this  sale;  but  if  he  sell  the  horse  in  Cheapside, 
Newgate,  or  Westminster  Market,  the  true  owner 
is  not  barred  by  this  sale,  because  these  markets 
are  usual  for  flesh,  fish,  &c.,  and  not  for  horses. 

So,  whereas,  by  the  custom  of  London,  in 
every  shop  there  is  a  market  all  the  days  of  the 
week,  saving  Sundays  and  holidays.  Yet  if  a 
piece  of  plate  or  jewel  that  is  lost,  or  chain  of 
gold  or  pearl  that  is  stolen  or  borrowed,  be  sold 
in  a  draper's  or  scrivener's  shop,  or  any  others 
but  a  goldsmith,  this  sale  barreth  not  the  true 
owner,  et  sie  in  similibus. 

Yet  by  stealing  alone  of  goods  the  ThemrMrMy 
thief  getteth  not  such  property,  but  that  iSS^^ 
the  owner  may  seise  them  again  where-  ^"'^ 
soever  he  findeth  them ;  except  they  were  sold  in 
fidr  or  market,  after  they  were  stolen,  and  that 
bona  fide  without  fraud. 

But  if  the  thief  be  condemned  of  the  vitetMarbt 
felony,  or  oudawed  for  the  same,  or  tSS^^JS^ 
outlawed  in  any  personal  action,  or  tCT&It!!! 
have  committed  a  forfeiture  of  goods  to  SJ^IS??* 
the  crown,  then  the  true  owner  is  with-  2!SS^  £i  ir 


prndtto 
takoliaf 


out  remedy. 

Nevertheless,  if  fresh  after  the  goods  ^^ 
were  stolen,  the  true  owner  maketh  SiidiMiSr 
pursuit  after  the  thief  and  goods,  and  Sfm&tta 
taketh  the  goods  with  the  thief,  he  tSS^SZt 
may  take  them  again.  And  if  he  make  l^'t^fSrii 
no  fresh  pursuit,  yet  if  he  prosecute  "i^«*«*'»^ 
the  felon  so  far  as  a  jostioe  requireth,  that  is,  to 
have  him  arraigned,  indicted,  and  found  guilty 
(though  he  be  not  hanged,  nor  have  judgment  of 
death,)  or  have  him  oudawed  upon  the  indictt- 
ment;  in  all  these  cases  he  shall  have  his  goods 
again,  by  a  writ  of  restitution  to  the  party  in 
whose  hands  they  are. 

IV.  By  waving  (f  goods. 
By  waving  of  goods  a  property  is  gotten  thus. 
A  tiiief  having  stolen  goods  being  pursued,  flieth 
away  and  leaveth  the  goods.  This  leaving  is 
called  waving,  and  the  property  is  in  the  king ; 
except  the  lo^  of  the  manor  have  a  right  to  it  by 
custom  or  charter. 

But  if  the  fUon  be  indicted,  adjndged,  or  fonml 
guilty,  or  ontlawed  at  the  soit  of  the  owner  ot 
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diete  goods,  he  diall  have  restitation  of  these 
goods  as  before. 

V.  By  tiraying. 

By  straying  property  in  live  cattle  is  thus  got- 
ten. When  they  come  into  other  men's  grounds, 
straying  from  the  owners,  then  the  party  or  lord 
into  whose  gronnds  or  manors  they  come  canseth 
them  to  be  seized,  and  a  withe  put  aboat  their 
necks,  and  to  be  cried  in  three  markets  adjoining, 
showing  the  marks  of  the  cattle ;  which  done,  if 
the  true  owner  olaimeth  them  not  within  a  year 
and  a  day,  then  the  property  of  them  is  in  the 
lord  of  the  manor  whereunto  they  did  stray,  if  he 
ha?e  all  strays  by  custom  or  charter,  else  to  the 
king. 

VI.  Wrecks  and  when  it  ahaU  he  said  to  6e. 

By  shipwreck  property  of  goods  is  thus  gotten. 
When  a  ship  laden  is  cast  away  upon  the  coasts, 
so  that  no  living  creature  that  was  in  it  when  it 
began  to  sink  escapeth  to  land  with  life,  then  all 
those  goods  are  said  to  be  wrecked,  and  they  be- 
long to  the  crown  if  they  be  found ;  except  the 
liNd  of  the  soil  adjoining  can  entitle  himself  unto 
them  by  custom,  or  by  the  king's  charter. 

VII.  Fbtfeitures, 

By  forfeitures  goods  and  chattels  are  Aus  got* 
ten.  If  the  owner  be  outlawed,  if  he  be  indicted 
of  felony  or  treason,  or  either  confess  it,  or  be 
found  guilty  of  it,  or  refuse  to  be  tried  by  peers 
or  jury,  or  be  attainted  by  judgment,  or  fly  for 
felony,  although  he  be  not  guilty,  or  suffer  the 
exigent  to  go  forth  against  him,  although  he  be 
not  outlawed,  or  that  he  go  over  the  seas  without 
license,  all  the  goods  he  had  at  the  judgment  he 
forfeiteth  to  the  crown,  except  some  lord  by  char- 
ter can  claim  them.  For  in  those  cases  prescripts 
will  not  serve,  except  it  be  so  ancient,  that  it 
hath  had  allowance  before  the  justices  in  eyre  in 
their  circuits,  of  in  the  King's  Bench  in  ancient 
time. 

VIII.  By  executorship. 

By  executorship  goods  are  gotten.  When  a 
man  possessed  of  goods  maketh  his  last  will  and 
testament  in  writing,  or  word,  and  maketh  one  or 
more  executors  thereof,  these  executors  have  by 
the  will  and  death  of  the  parties  all  the  proper^ 
of  their  goods,  chattels,  leases  for  years,  ward- 
ships, and  extents,  and  all  right  concerning  those 
things. 

Zfoaanamj,  Thoso  oxccutors  msy  meddle  with 
SilJSSih?*  *^®  goods,  and  dispose  them  before 
ES^^iSU  *^*®y  prove  the  will,  but  they  cannot 
faraajrMit  bring  an  action  for  any  debt  or  duty 
before  they  have  proved  the  will. 

Vol.  in.— 34 


rhe  proving  ofthe  will  is  thus.  They        ^^ 
aie  to  exhibit  the  will  into  the  bishop's  ^iEIviuh 
court,  and  there  they  are  to  bring  the  Maovkh 
witnesses,  and  there  they  are  to  be 
sworn,  and  the  bishop's  officers  are  to  keep  the 
will  original,  and  certify  the  copy  thereof  in 
parchment   under  the  bishop's   seal  of  office, 
which  parchment  so  sealed,  is  called  the  will 
proved. 

IX.  By  letten  cf  administraiion. 

By  letters  of  administration  property  in  goods 
is  thus  gotten.  When  a  man  possessed  of  goods 
dieth  without  any  will,  there  such  goods  as  the 
executors  should  have  had  if  he  had  made  a  will 
were  by  ancient  law  to  come  to  the  bishop  of  the  . 
diocess,  to  dispose  for  the  good  of  his  soul  that 
died,  he  first  paying  his  funerals  and 
debts,  and  giving  the  rest,  adpioa  iMfM. 

This  is  now  altered  by  statute  laws,  so  as  the 
bishops  are  to  grant  letters  of  administration  ofthe 
goods  at  this  day  to  the  wife  if  she  require  it,  or 
children,  or  next  of  kin ;  if  they  refuse  it,  as  often 
they  do,  because  the  debts  are  greater  than  the 
estate  will  bear,  then  some  creditor,  or  some  other, 
will  take  it  as  the  bishop's  officers  shall  think 
meet.  It  groweth  often  in  question  what  bishop 
shall  have  the  right  of  proving  wills,  and  granting 
administration  of  goods. 

In  which  controversy  the  rule  is  wii«ifc.i». 
thus :  That  if  the  party  dead  had,  at  SSiSftoS 
the  time  of  his  death,  bona  notabiUa  in  SSlaliSt 
divers  diocesses  of  some  reasonable  JISJIS^JSSm 
value,  then  the  archbishop  of  the  pro-  SiSSt (*?■*. 
vinoe  where  he  died  is  to  have  the  pro-  ■»»»*««»»«^ 
bate  of  his  will,  and  to  grant  the  administration 
of  his  goods  as  the  case  falleth  out ;  otherwise, 
the  bishop  of  the  diocess  where  he  died  is  to  do  it. 

If  there  be  but  one  executor  made, 
yet  he  may  refuse  the  executorship  J^ 
coming  before  the  bishop,  so  that  he 
hath  not  intermeddled  with  any  of  the 
goods  before,  or  with  receiving  debts,  or  paying 
legacies. 

And  if  there  be  more  executors  than 
one,  so  many  as  list  may  refuse;  and  {|^ 


if  any  one  take  it  upon  him,  the  rest  J;  SliJ^^ 
that  did  once  refuse  may  when  they  »»«*•"*  "h 


will  take  it  upon  them,  and  no  execu-  {;  iwruyp 
tor  shall  be  further  charged  with  debts  2*^^  ^,^^ 
or  legacies  than  the  value  of  the  goods  ""^kook, 
come  to  his  hands.    So  that  he  foresee  ^SS^ 
that  he  pay  debts  upon  record,  first 
debts  to  the  king,  then  upon  judgments,  statutes, 
recognizances,  then  debts  by  bond  and  bill  sealed, 
rent  unpaid,  servants'  wages,  payment  to  head 
workmen,  and,  lastly,  shop-books,  and  contracta 
by  word.    For  if  an  executor,  or  administrator 
pay  debts  to  others  before  to  the  king,  or  debts 
due  by  bond  before  those  due  by  record,  or  debts 
Z 
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tor  ottjr  do  u 
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by  8ho|>-book8  and  contracts  before  those  by  bond, 
arrearages  of  rent,  and  serrants',  or  workmen*s 
wages,  be  shall  pay  the  same  over  again  to  those 
others  in  the  said  degrees. 
Mih  dw  i>  ^"^  y®^  ^^®  ^^^  giveth  them  choice, 
52|JdJX^  that  where  divers  have  debts  due  in 
^rtSUfftSSl  fiqwal  degree  of  record  or  specialty,  he 
ISf  IS***^  may  pay  which  of  them  he  will,  before 
■*"*^  any  suit  brought  against  him;  but  if 
suit  be  brought  he  must  pay  them  that  get  judg- 
ment against  him. 

Any  one  executor  may  convey  the 
goods,  or  release  debts  without  his  com* 
panion,and  anyone  by  himself  may  do 
as  much  as  all  together ;  but  one  raan^s 
releasing  of  debts  or  selling  of  goods, 
shall  not  charge  the  other  to  pay  so 
much  of  the  goods,  if  there  be  not  enough  to 
pay  debts;  but  it  shall  charge  the  party  him- 
self that  did  so  release  or  convey. 
ot^gr^^^  But  it  is  not  so  with  administrators, 
*^»^»i'^**»on-  for  they  have  but  one  authority  given 
them  by  the  bishop  over  the  goods,  which  author- 
ity being  given  to  many,  is  to  be  executed  by  all 
of  them  joined  together. 

And  if  an  executor  die  making  an 
executor,  the  second  executor  is  exe- 
cutor to  the  first  testator. 

But  if  an  administrator  die  intestate, 
then  his  administrator  shall  not  be  exe- 
cutor or  administrator  to  the  first.  But 
in  that  case  the  bishop,  whom  we  call 
the  ordinary,  is  to  commit  the  adminis- 
M  foooa.  tration  of  the  first  testator^s  goods  to 
his  wife,  or  next  of  kin,  as  if  he  had  di^  intes- 
tate. Always  provided,  that  that  which  the  exe- 
cutor did  in  his  lifetime  is  to  be  allowed  for  good. 
And  so  if  an  administrator  die,  and 
make  his  executor,  the  executor  of  the 
administrator  shall  not  be  executor  to 
the  first  intestate ;  but  the  ordinary  must 
new  commit  the  administration  of  the 
goods  of  the  first  intestate  again. 


Bukiw  kn  en 


Bat  othcrwii^ 

batordio 
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If  the  executor  or  administrator  pay  ir,„^,|„,^ 
debts,  or  funerals,  or  legacies  of  his  ^i^^SS^ 
own  money,  he  may  retain  so  much  of 
the  goods  in  kind,  of  the  testator  or  intestate,  at 
shall  have  property  of  it  in  kind. 

X.  Property  by  legacy. 

Property  by  legacy  is  where  a  man  rnr^n  or 
maketh  a  will  and  executors,  and  giveth  J^J^SSSji 
legacies,  he  or  they  to  whom  the  legs-  tUS^'^ 
cies  are  given  must  have  the  assent  of  SSdiblC 
the  executors,  or  one  of  them,  to  have  **•  *^^'** 
his  legacy,  and  the  property  of  that  lease,  or  other 
goods  bequeathed  unto  him,  is  said  to  be  in  him ; 
but  he  may  not  enter  nor  take  his  legacy  without 
the  assent  of  the  executors,  or  one  of  them, 
because  the  executors  are  charged  to  pay  debts 
before  legacies.    And  if  one  of  them  assent  to 
pay  legacies,  he  shall  pay  the  value  thereof  of  his 
own  purse  if  there  be  not  otherwise  sufficient  to 
pay  debts. 

But  this  is  to  be  understood  by  debts  j^p^gittv  la 
of  record  to  the  king,  or  by  bill  and  };ff^y 
bond  sealed,  or  arrearages  of  rent,  or  );3^!^JI!!' 
servants*  or  workmen*s  wages;  and  ^^^W'"** 
not  debts  of  shop-books,  or  bills  unsealed,  or 
contract  by  word ;  for  before  them  legacies  are 
to  be  paid. 

And  if  the  executors  doubt  that  they  WMim-njmij 
shall  not  have  enough  to  pay  every  JL^'Jaf" 
legacy,  they  may  pay  which  they  list  S.i5.*di 
first;  but  they  may  not  sell  any  special  SaU}^^ 
legacy  which  they  will  to  pay  debts,  •»!»»<**• 
or  a  lease  of  goods  to  pay  a  money-legacy.    But 
they  may  sell  any  legacy  which  they  will  to  pay 
debts,  if  they  have  not  enough  besides. 

If  a  man  make  a  will,  and  make  no  wiwiainii  la 
executors,  or  if  the  executors  refuse,  SlSto?*" 
the  ordinary  is  to  commit  administra-  255;^^ 
tion  eum  testamenio  annexo^  and  take  tT^SSiJiJ, 
bonds  of  the  administrators  to  perform  ''  """^ 
the  will,  and  he  is  to  do  it  in  such  sort  as  the 
executor  should  have  done,  if  he  had  been  named. 
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SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  KNIGHT, 

THE  KING'S  SOLICITOR-GENERAL. 

IN   CERTAIN    GREAT  AND    DIFFICULT   CASES. 


TO  MT  LOVING  FRIENDS  AND  FELLOWS, 

TUB 

READERS,  ANCIENTS,  UTTER-BARRISTERS,  AND  STUDENTS  OF  GRAY'S  INN. 

I  DO  not  hold  the  law  of  England  in  so  mean  an  account,  bat  that  which  other  laws  are  held 
worthy  of  should  be  due  likewise  to  our  laws,  as  no  less  worthy  for  our  state.  Therefore,  when  I  found 
that,  not  only  in  the  ancient  tiroes,  but  now  at  this  day,  in  France,  Italy,  and  other  nations,  the  speeches, 
and  as  they  terro  them,  pleadings,  which  have  been  made  injudicial  cases  where  the  cases  were  mighty 
and  famous,  have  been  set  down  by  those  that  made  them,  and  published ;  so  that  not  only  Cicero, 
a  Demosthenes,  or  an  Machines  hath  set  forth  his  orations,  as  well  in  the  judicial  as  deliberative, 
but  a  Marion  and  a  Pavier  have  done  the  like  by  their  pleadings ;  I  know  no  reason  why  the  same 
should  not  be  brouglit  in  use  by  the  professors  of  our  law,  for  their  arguments  in  principal  cases. 
And  this  I  think  the  more  necessary,  because  the  compendious  form  of  reporting  resolutions,  with 
the  substance  of  the  reasons  lately  used  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  doth  not  delineate  or  trace  out  to  the  young  practisers  of  law  a  method  and  form  of  argument 
for  them  to  imitate.  It  is  true,  I  could  have  wished  some  abler  person  had  begun ;  but  it  is  a  kind 
of  order  sometimes  to  begin  with  the  meanest.  Nevertheless,  thus  much  I  may  say  with  modesty, 
that  these  arguments  which  I  have  set  forth,  most  of  them  are  upon  subjects  not  vulgar;  and  there- 
withal, in  regard  of  the  commixture  which  the  course  of  my  life  hath  made  of  law  with  other  studies, 
they  may  have  the  more  variety,  and  perhaps  the  more  depth  of  reason :  for  the  reasons  of  municipal 
laws,  severed  from  the  grounds  of  nature,  manners,  and  policy,  are  like  wall  flowers,  which,  though 
they  grow  high  upon  the  crests  of  states,  yet  they  have  no  deep  root:  besides,  in  all  public  services 
I  ever  valued  my  reputation  more  than  my  pains ;  and,  therefore,  in  weighty  causes  I  always  used 
extraordinary  diligence;  in  all  which  respects  I  persuade  myself  the  reading  of  them  will  not  be  un- 
profitable. This  work  I  knew  not  to  whom  to  dedicate  rather  than  to  the  Society  of  Grat's  Inn,  the 
place  whence  my  father  was  called  to  the  highest  place  of  justice,  and  where  myself  have  lived  and 
had  my  procedure  so  far  as,  by  his  majesty's  rare,  if  not  singular  grace,  to  be  of  both  his  councils; 
and  therefore  few  men  so  bound  to  their  societies  by  obligation,  both  ancestral  and  personal,  as  I  am 
to  yours,  which  I  would  gladly  acknowledge,  not  only  in  having  your  name  joined  with  mine  own 
in  a  book,  but  in  any  other  good  office  and  effect  which  the  active  part  of  ray  life  and  place  may 
enable  me  unto  toward  the  society,  or  any  of  you  in  particular.  And  so  I  bid  you  right  heartily 
faiewell. 

Your  assured  loving  Friend  and  Fellow, 

Francis  Bacon 
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THE 


CASE   OP  IMPEACHMENT   OF   WASTE. 

▲BOUED 
BEFORE  ALL  THE  JUDGES  IN  THE  EXCHEQUER  CHAMBER. 


The  case  needs  neither  repeating^  nor  opening. 
The  point  ia,  in  substance,  but  one,  familiar  to  be 
put,  but  difficult  to  be  resolved ;  that  is.  Whether, 
upon  a  lease  without  impeachment  of  waste,  the 
property  of  the  timber  trees,  after  severance,  be 
not  in  him  that  is  owner  of  the  inheritance  1 

The  case  is  of  great  weight,  and  the  question 
of  great  difficulty :  weighty  it  must  needs  be,  for 
that  it  doth  concern,  or  may  concern  all  the  lands 
in  England ;  and  difficult  it  must  be,  because  this 
question  sails  in  eonflueniih  aqwxrum^  in  the 
meeting  or  strife  of  two  great  tides.  For  there  is 
a  strong  current  of  practice  and  opinion  on  the 
one  side,  and  there  is  a  more  strong  current,  as  I 
conceive,  of  authorities,  both  ancient  and  late,  on 
the  other  side.  And,  therefore,  according  to  the 
reverend  custom  of  the  realm,  it  is  brought  now 
to  this  assembly;  and  it  is  high  time  the  question 
receive  an  end,  the  law  a  rule,  and  men's  con- 
veyances a  direction. 

Phis  doubt  ariseth  and  resteth  upon  two  things 
to  be  considered ;  first,  to  consider  of  the  interest 
and  property  of  a  timber  tree,  to  whom  it  belong- 
eth :  and,  secondly,  to  consider  of  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  these  words  or  clause,  a&9- 
qut  impetitione  voitit  for  within  these  two 
branches  will  aptly  fall  whatsoever  can  be  perti- 
nently spoken  in  this  question,  without  obscuring 
the  question  by  any  oUier  curious  division. 

For  the  first  of  these  considerations,  which  is 
the  interest  or  property  of  a  timber  tree,  I  will 
maintain  and  prove  to  your  lordships  three  things. 

First,  That  a  timber  tree,  while  it  groweth,  is 
merely  parcel  of  the  inheritance,  as  well  as  the 
soil  itself. 

And,  secondly,  I  will  prove,  &at  when  either 
nature  or  accident,  or  the  hand  of  man  hath  made 
tt  transitory,  and  cut  it  ofi*  from  the  earth,  it  can- 
not change  the  owner,  but  the  property  of  it  goes 
where  the  inheritance  was  before.  And  thus 
much  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

And,  thirdly,  I  will  show  that  the  statute  of 
Gloucester  dodi  rather  corroborate  and  confirm 
the  property  in  the  lessor  than  alter  it,  or  transfer 
tt  to  the  lessee. 

And  for  the  second  consideration,  which  is 
the  force  of  that  clause,  absque  impetitione  vtuti^  I 
will  also  uphold  and  make  good  three  other 
assertions 


First,  That  if  that  clause  should  be  taken  in 
the  sense  which  the  other  side  would  force  upon 
it,  that  it  were  a  clause  repugnant  to  the  estate 
and  void. 

Secondly,  That  the  sense  which  we  conceive 
and  give  is  natural  in  respect  of  the  words ;  and 
for  the  matter  agreeable  to  reason  and  the  rules 
of  law. 

And,  lastly.  That  if  the  interpretation  seem 
ambiguous  and  doubtful,  yet  the  very  mischief 
itself,  and  consideration  of  the  commonwealth, 
ought  rather  to  incline  your  lordships'  judgment 
to  oar  construction. 

My  first  assertion  therefore  is,  that  a  timber 
tree  b  a  solid  parcel  of  the  inheritance ;  which 
may  seem  a  point  admitted,  and  not  worth  the 
labouring.  But  there  is  such  a  chain  in  this 
case,  as  that  which  seemeth  most  plain,  if  it  is 
sharply  looked  into,  doth  invincibly  draw  on  that 
which  is  most  doubtful.  For  if  the  tree  be  parcel 
of  the  inheritance  unsevered,  inherit  in  the  rever- 
sion, severance  will  not  alien  it,  nor  the  clause 
will  not  divest  it. 

To  open,  therefore,  the  nature  of  an  inheritance ; 
sense  teacheth  there  be,  of  the  soil  and  earth, 
parts  that  are  raised  and  eminent,  as  timber  trees, 
rocks,  houses.  Hiere  be  parts  that  are  sunk  and 
depressed,  as  mines,  which  are  called  by  somo 
arbores  mbterranewj  because  that  as  trees  have 
great  branches  and  smaller  boughs  and  twigs,  so 
have  they  in  their  region  greater  and  smdler 
veins ;  so  if  we  had  in  England  beds  of  porcelain^ 
such  as  they  have  in  China,  which  porcelain  is  a 
kind  of  a  plaster  buried  in  the  earth,  and  by  length 
of  time  congealed  and  glazed  into  that  fine  sub- 
stance, this  were  as  an  artificial  mine,  and  no 
doubt  part  of  the  inheritance.  Then  are  the  ordi- 
nary parts,  which  make  the  mass  of  the  earth,  as 
stone,  gravel,  loam,  clay,  and  the  like. 

Now,  as  I  make  all  these  much  in  one  degrree, 
so  there  is  none  of  &em,  not  timber  trees,  not 
quarries,  not  minerals  nor  fossils,  but  hath  a 
doable  nature;  inheritable  and  real  while  it  is 
contained  within  the  mass  of  the  earth,  and  tran- 
sitory and  personal  when  it  is  once  severed. 
For  even  gold  and  precious  stone,  which  is  more 
durable  out  of  earth  tlian  any  tree  is  upon  the 
earth,  yet  the  law  doth  not  hold  of  that  dignity 
as  to  be  matter  of  inheritance  if  it  be  once  sever- 
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ed.  And  tliis  is  not  because  it  be- 
eometh  morable,  for  there  be  mo7- 
kSSi'^'^  able  inheritances,  as  villains  in  gross, 
and  dignities  which  are  judged  hereditaments; 
bat  because  by  their  severance  they  lose  their 
nature  of  perpetuity,  which  is  of  the  essence  of 
an  inheritance. 

._       And  herein  I  do  not  a  little  admire 

the  wisdom  of  the  laws  of  England, 
and  the  consent  which  they  have  with 
the  wisdom  of  philosophy  and  nature 
'  itself:  for  it  is  a  maxim  in  philosophy 

that  sfi  regione  tlementari  nihil  eat  wtemum^  nisi 
par  propagationem  tpeeici^  aut  per  tuccessionem 
petrUum, 

And  it  is  most  evident  that  tho  elements  them- 
selves, and  their  products,  have  a  perpetuity  not 
tf»  individuOf  but  by  supply  and  succession  of 
parts.  For  example,  the  vestal  fire  that  was 
nourished  by  the  virgins  at  Rome  was  not  the 
same  fire  still,  but  was  in  perpetual  waste  and 
in  perpetual  renovation.  So  it  is  of  the  sea  and 
waters,  it  is  not  the  same  water  individually,  for 
that  exhales  by  the  sun,  and  is  fed  again  by  the 
showers.  And  so  of  the  earth  itself,  and  mines, 
quarries,  and  whatsoever  it  containeth,  they  are 
corruptible  individually,  and  maintained  only 
by  succession  of  parts,  and  that  lasteth  no  longer 
than  they  continue  fixed  to  the  main  and  mother 
globe  of  the  earth,  and  is  destroyed  by  their 
separation. 

According  to  this  I  find  the  wisdom  of  the  law, 
by  imitation  of  the  course  of  nature,  to  judge  of 
inheritances  and  things  transitory ;  for  it  allow- 
eth  no  portions  of  the  earth,  no  stone,  no  gold,  no 
mineral,  no  tree,  no  mould  to  be  longer  inherit- 
ance than  they  adhere  to  the  mass,  and  so  are 
capable  of  supply  in  their  parts;  for  by  their  con- 
tinuance of  body  stands  their  continuance  of  time. 
Neither  is  this  matter  of  discourse,  except  the 
deep  and  profound  reasons  of  law,  which  ought 
chiefly  to  be  searched,  shall  be  accounted  dis- 
course, as  the  slighter  sort  of  wits,  SeioHf  may 
esteem  them. 

And,  therefore,  now  that  we  have  opened  the 
nature  of  inheritable  and  transitory,  let  us  see, 
upon  a  division  of  estates,  and  before  severance, 
what  kind  of  interests  the  law  allotteth  to  the 
owner  of  inheritance,  and  what  to  the  particular 
tenant,  for  they  be  competitors  in  this  case. 

,t  of  First,  In  general  the  law  doth  assign 
to  the  lessor  those  parts  of  the  soil  con- 
joined, which  have  obtained  the  repu- 
tation to  be  durable,  and  of  continu- 
ance, and  such  as  being  destroyed  are 
not  but  by  long  time  renewed ;  and  to 
the  terminors  it  assigneth  such  inte- 
rests as  are  tender  and  feeble  against  the 
force  of  time,  but  have  an  annual  or  seasonable 
return  or  revenue.  And  herein  it  consents  again 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  civil  law ;  for  our  inhe- 
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ritance  and  particular  estate  is  in  efllect  their 
dominium  and  unu^ruciua  f  for  so  it  was  con* 
ceived  upon  the  ancient  statute  of  depopulations, 
4  Hen.  VII.  which  was  penned,  <«  that  the  owner 
of  the  land  should  re-edify  the  houses  of  hus- 
bandry,*' that  the  word  owner,  which  answereth 
to  domintUy  was  he  that  had  the  immediate  inhe* 
ritance ;  and  so  ran  the  later  statutes.  Let  us  see 
therefore  what  judgment  the  law  maketh  of  a 
timber  tree ;  and  whether  the  law  doth  not  place 
it  within  the  lot  of  him  that  hath  the  inheritance 
as  parcel  thereof. 

First,  It  appeareth  by  the  register  out  t^  wru  or 
of  the  words  of  the  writ  of  waste,  that  JSjlHjf^ 
the  waste  is  laid  to  be  oJ  exhmredaiion-  S!IiSJi?uI!!i^ 
em,  which  presupposeth  hsereditaiem  f 
for  there  cannot  be  a  disinherison  by  the  cutting 
down  of  the  tree,  except  there  was  an  inheritance 
in  the  tree,  quia  privatio  praeiupponii  actum. 

Again  it  appeareth  out  of  the  words  TiHrtitatoor 
of  the  statute  of  Gloucester,  well  ob-  S'SSSir 
served,  that  the  tree  and  the  soil  are 
one  entire  thing,  for  the  words  are,  quod 
recuperet  rem  vaaiatam ;  and  yet  the  books  speak, 
and  the  very  judgment  in  waste  is  quod  recuperet 
locum  vaatatum,  which  shows,  that  rea  and  loeua 
are  in  exposition  of  law  taken  indifferently ;  for 
the  lessor  shall  not  recover  only  the  stem  of  the 
tree,  but  he  shall  recover  the  very  soil,  whereunto 
the  stem  continues.    And  therefore  it  is  notably 
ruled  in  22  H.  VI.  f.  13,  that  if  the  ter- 
miner do  first  cut  down  the  tree,  and 
then  destroy  the  stem,  the  lessor  shall  declare 
upon  two  several  wastes,  and  recover    treble 
damages  for  them  severally.    But,  says  the  book, 
he  must  bring  but  one  writ,  for  he  can  recover  the 
place  wasted  but  once. 

And  farther  proof  may  be  fitly  alleged  out  of 
Mullin's  case   in  the  commentaries,  ^^^ 
where  it  is  said,  that  for  timber  trees  *^ 

tithes  shall  not  be  paid.  And  the  reason  of  the 
book  is  well  to  be  observed ; «« for  that  tithes  are 
to  be  paid  for  the  revenue  of  the  inheritance,  and 
not  for  the  inheritance  itself." 

Nay,  my  lords,  it  is  notable  to  considei  what  a 
reputation  the  law  gives  to  the  trees,  even  aftei* 
they  are  severed  by  grant,  as  may  be  plainly 
inferred  out  of  Herlackenden's  case,  ^  ^^ 
L.  Coke,  p.  4,  f.  62.  I  mean  the  prin-  ^ 
cipal  case ;  where  it  is  resolved,  that  if  the  trees 
being  excepted  outof  a  lease  granted  to  the  lessee, 
or  if  the  gprantee  of  trees  accept  a  lease  of  the  land, 
the  property  of  the  trees  drown  not,  as  a  term 
should  drown  in  a  freehold,  but  subsist  as  a  chat- 
tel divided;  which  shows  plainly,  though  they 
be  made  transitory,  yet  they  still  to  some  purpose 
savour  of  the  inheritance :  for  if  you  go  a  little 
farther,  and  put  the  case  of  a  state  tail,  which  is 
a  state  of  inheritance,  then  I  think  cleariy  they 
are  reannexed.  But,  on  the  other  side,  if  a  man 
buy  com  standing  upon  the  ground,  and  take  a 
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lease  of  the  same  ground,  where  the  com  stands, 
I  say  plainly  it  is  reafiixed,  for  pania  eopularUur 
cumparibuu* 

And  it  is  no  less  worthy  the  note,  what  an  ope* 
ration  the  inheritance  leaveth  behind  it  in  matter 
of  waste,  eyen  when  it  is  gone,  as  appeareth  in 
the  case  of  tenant  afler  possibility,  who  shall  not 
be  punished;  for  though  the  new  reason  be, 
because  his  estate  was  not  within  the  statute  of 
Gloucester;  yet  I  will  not  go  from  my  old  master 
Littleton's  reason,  which  speaketh  out  of  the 
depth  of  the  common  law,  he  shall  not  be  punished 
<«for  the  inheritance  sake  which  was  once  in 
him." 

But  this  will  receiye  a  great  deal  of  illustration, 
by  considering  the  terminer's  estate,  and  the 
nature  thereof,  which  was  well  defined  by  Mr. 
Heath,  who  spake  excellent  well  to  the  case,  that 
it  is  such  as  he  ought  to  yield  up  the  inheritance 
in  as  good  plight  as  he  received  it;  and  therefore 
TteiMvwiM  ^®  word  firmariuM^  which  is  the  word 
ViijSii^  of  the  statute  of  Marlebridge,  cometh, 
"^  as  I  conceive,  a  firmando ;  because  he 

makes  the  profit  of  the  inheritance,  which  other- 
wise should  be  upon  account,  and  uncertain,  firm 
and  certain ;  and,  accordingly,  feodi  firma^  fee- 
farm,  is  a  perpetuity  certain.  Therefore  the 
nature  and  limit  of  a  particular  tenant  is  to  make 
the  inheritance  certain,  and  not  to  make  it  worse. 

1.  Therefore  he  cannot  break  the  soil  otherwise 
than  with  his  ploughshare,  to  turn  up  perhaps  a 
stone  that  lieth  aloft;  his  interest  is  in  superfieit, 
not  in  pTffundo,  he  hath  but  turdeam  terrm^  little 
more  than  the  vesture. 

If  we  had  fir  timber  here,  as  they  have  in  Mus- 
covy, he  could  not  pierce  the  tree  to  make  the 
pitch  come  forth,  no  more  than  he  may  break  the 
earth. 

hm  cvidMe*  ^^  ^®  B^  ^®  evidence,  which  is  j9ro. 
ISjiSaSi  p^gnoeulumhmreditatii^  the  foTtren^nd 
'^*  defence  of  the  land  belongeth  not  to  the 

lessee,  but  to  the  owner  of  the  inheritance. 

So  the  lessee's  estate  is  not  account- 
ed of  that  dignity,  that  it  can  do  ho- 
mage,  because  it  is  a  badge  of  continu- 
ance in  the  blood  of  lord  and  tenant. 
Neither  for  my  own  opinion  can  a  par- 
ticular tenant  of  a  manor  have  aid  pour  file  marier^ 
OH  pour  f aire  fitz  chevalier ;  because  it  is  given  by 
law  upon  an  intendment  of  continuance  of  blood 
and  privity  between  lord  and  tenant. 

And  for  the  tree,  which  is  now  in  question,  do 
but  consider  in  what  a  revolution  the  law  moves, 
atid  as  It  were  in  an  orb :  for  when  the  tree  is 
young  and  tender,  germen  terrm^  a  sprout  of  the 
earth,  the  law  giveth  it  to  the  lessee,  as  having  a 
nature  not  permanent,  and  yet  easily  restored ; 
when  it  comes  to  be  a  timber  tree,  and  hath  a  nature 
•olid  and  durable,  the  law  carrieth  it  to  the  lessor. 
But  after  again  if  it  become  a  sear  and  a  dotard, 
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and  its  solid  parts  grow  putrefied,  and,  as  the  poet 
saith,  nonjam  mater  aUt  teUut  viresque  minUtrat^ 
then  the  law  returns  it  back  to  the  lessee,  lliis 
is  true  justice,  this  is  auum  tuique  trihuert ;  the 
law  guiding  all  things  with  line  of  measure  and 
proportion. 

And  therefore  that  interest  of  the  les-  i|^  ^^,^  ^^ 
see  in  the  tree,  which  the  books  call  a  JlSTIiiji* 
special  property,  is  scarce  worth  that  JilSli^Sr. 
name.  He  shall  have  &e  shade,  so  SL^JS?^^ 
shall  he  have  the  shade  of  a  rock ;  but  <^*^ 
he  shall  not  have  a  crystal  or  Bristol  diamond 
growing  upon  the  rock.  He  shall  have  the  pan- 
nage ;  why!  that  is  the  fruit  of  the  inheritance  of 
a  tree,  as  herb  or  grrass  is  of  the  soil.  He  shall 
have  seasonable  loppings ;  why  1  so  he  shall  have 
seasonable  diggings  of  an  open  mine.  So  all 
these  things  are  rather  profits  of  the  tree,  than  any 
special  property  in  the  tree.  But  about  words  we 
will  not  difier. 

So  as  I  conclude  this  part,  that  the  reason  and 
wisdom  of  law  doth  match  things,  as  they  con- 
sort, ascribing  to  permanent  states  permanent 
interest,  and  to  transitory  states  transitory  in- 
terest; and  you  cannot  alter  this  order  of  law  by 
fancies  of  clauses  and  liberties,  as  I  will  tell  you 
in  the  proper  place.  And  therefore  the  tree  stand- 
ing belongs  clearly  to  the  owner  of  the  inheritance. 

Now  come  I  to  my  second  assertion,  that  by 
the  severance  the  ownership  or  property  cannot  be 
altered  ;  but  that  he  that  had  the  trees  as  part  of 
the  inheritance  before,  must  have  it  as  a  chattel 
transitory  after.  This  is  pregnant  and  followeth 
of  itself,  for  it  is  the  same  tree  still,  and,  as  the 
Scripture  saith,  uti  arbor  cadet,  itajauU 

The  owner  of  the  whole  must  needs  own  the 
parts;  he  thatowneth  the  cloth  owneth  the  thread, 
and  he  that  owneth  an  engine  when  it  is  entire, 
owneth  the  parts  when  it  is  broken;  breaking 
cannot  alter  property. 

And  therefore  the  book  in  Herlack-  BeriMtaudMH 
enden's  case  doth  not  stick  to  give  it  ""^ 
somewhat  plain  terms;  and  to  say  that  it  were  an 
absurd  thing,  that  the  lessee  which  hath  a  parti- 
cular interest  in  the  land,  should  have  an  abso- 
lute property  in  that  which  is  part  of  the  inherit- 
ance:  you  would  have  the  shadow  draw  the  body, 
and  the  twigs  draw  the  trunk.  These  are  truly 
called  absui^ities.  And,  therefore,  in  a  conclu- 
sion so  plain,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  vouch  the 
authorities  without  enforcing  the  reasons. 

And  although  the  division  be  good,  that  was 
made  by  Mr.  Heath,  that  there  be  four  manners 
of  severances,  that  is,  when  the  lessee  fells  the 
tree,  or  when  the  lessor  fells  it,  or  when  a  stranger 
fells  it,  or  when  the  act  of  God,  a  tempest,  fells 
it;  yet  this  division  tendeth  rather  to  explanation 
than  to  proof,  and  I  need  it  not,  because  I  do  main- 
tain that  in  all  these  cases  the  property  is  in  the 
lessor. 
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iteMHfa-  ^^  therefore  I  will  use  a  distribu- 

JJIJIJJJJJJJ^  tion  which  rather  presseth  the  proof. 
JllS!lv*topML  Th®  question  is  of  property.  There  be 
three  argaments  of  property ;  damages, 
■eisure,  and  gprant:  and  according  to  these  I  will 
examine  tke  property  of  the  trees  by  the  authority 
of  books. 

And  first  for  damages. 

For  damages,  look  into  the  books  of  the  law, 
and  yon  shall  not  find  the  lessee  shall  eyer  recover 
damages,  not  as  they  are  a  badge  of  pioperty ;  for 
the  damages,  which  he  reoovereth,  are  of  two 
natores,  either  for  the  special  property,  as  they 
call  it,  or  as  he  is  chargeable  over.  And  for  this, 
to  avoid  length,  I  will  select  three  books,  one 
where  the  lessee  shall  recover  treble  damages, 
another  where  he  shall  recover  but  for  his  special 
property,  and  the  third  where  he  shall  recover  for 
the  body  of  the  tree,  which  is  a  special  case,  and 
standeth  merely  upon  a  special  reason. 

The  first  is  the  book  of  44  E.  III. 
44  B.  ^  L  R.  ^2^^  where  it  is  agreed,  that  if  tenant 
for  life  be,  and  a  disseisor  commit  waste,  the 
lessee  shall  recover  in  trespass  as  he  shall  answer 
in  waste ;  but  that  this  is  a  kind  of  recovery  of 
damages,  though  per  auident^  may  appear  plainly. 

Fur  if  the  lessor  die,  whereby  his  action  is  gone, 
then  the  disseisor  is  likewise  discharged,  other- 
wise than  for  the  special  property. 

The  second  book  is  9  E.  lY.  f.  35, 
**•*•'*'  where  it  is  admitted,  that  if  the  lessor 
himself  cut  down  the  tree,  the  lessee  shall  recover 
but  for  his  special  profit  of  shade,  pannage,  lop- 
pings, because  he  is  not  charged  over. 

The  third  is  44  E.  111.  f.  44,  where 
it  is  said,  that  if  the  lessee  fell  trees  to 
repair  the  barn,  which  is  not  ruinous  in  his  own 
default,  and  the  lessor  come  and  take  them  away, 
he  shall  have  trespass,  and  in  that  case  he  shall 
recover  for  the  very  body  of  the  tree,  for  he  hath 
an  absolute  property  in  them  for  that  intent. 

And  that  it  is  only  for  that  intent  appeareth 
notably  by  the  book  38  Ju,  f.  1.  If 
the  lessee  afler  he  hath  cut  down  the 
tree  employ  it  not  to  reparations,  but  employ  other 
trees  of  better  value,  yet  it  is  waste;  which 
showeth  plainly  the  property  is  respective  to  the 
employment. 

•B.  tMoi         ^^y*  ^  ^"  ^^'  ^'  ^^'  ^^^  farther 

and  showeth,  that  the  special  property 

which  the  lessee  had  was  of  the  living  tree,  and 

determines,   as   Herlackendt^n's  case  saith,  by 

severance;  for,  then,  magU  dignum  irahit  adn 

minui  dignum :  for  it  saith,  that  the  lessee  cannot 

pay  the  workmen*s  wages  with  those  parts  of  the 

tree  which  are  not  timber.     And  so  I  leave  the 

first    demonstration    of  property,  which  is  by 

damages;   except   you  will    add    the  case  of 

37  H.  VIII.  1.  13,  where  it  is  said,  that 

""''^  **"    if  tenant  for  life,  and  he  in  the  rever^ 

aion  join  a  lease  for  yeait,  and  lessee  for  years 
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fell  timber  trees,  thoy  shall  join  in  an  action  of 
waste;  but  he  in  the  reversion  shall  recover  the 
whole  damages :  and  great  reason,  for  the  special 
property  was  in  the  lessee  for  3;  ears,  the  general 
in  him  in  the  reversion,  so  the  tenant  for  life 
mesne  had  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

Now,  for  the  seisure,  you  may  not  look  for 
plentiful  authority  in  that :  for  the  lessor,  which 
had  the  more  beneficial  remedy  by  action  for 
treble  damages,  had  little  reason  to  resort  to  the 
weaker  remedy  by  seisure,  and  leases  without 
impeachment  were  then  rare,  as  I  will  tell  yon 
anon.  And,  therefore,  the  question  of  the  seisure 
came  chiefly  in  experience  upon  the  case  of  the 
windfalls,  which  could  not  be  punished  by  action 
of  waste. 

First,  therefore,  the  case  of  40  E. 
III.  pi.  22,  is  express,  where  at  the 
king*8  suit,  in  the  behalf  of  the  heir  of  Darcy, 
who  was  in  ward,  the  king^s  lessee  was  questioned 
in  waste,  and  justified  Uie  taking  of  the  trees, 
because  they  were  overthrown  by  winds,  and 
taken  away  by  a  stranger.  But  Knevet  saith, 
although  one  be  guardian,  yet  the  trees,  when  by 
their  fall  they  are  severed  from  the  freehold,  he 
hath  no  property  of  the  chattels,  but  they  apper- 
tain to  the  heir,  and  the  heir  shall  have  trespass 
of  them  against  a  stranger,  and  not  the  guardian, 
no  more  than  the  bailiff  of  a  manor.  So  that 
that  book  rules  the  interest  of  the  tree  to  be  in  the 
heir,  and  goes  to  a  point  farther,  that  he  shall  have 
trespass  for  them ;  but  of  seisure  there  had  been 
no  question. 

So  again  in  2  H.  VII.  the  words  of 
Brian  are,  that,  for  the  timber  trees,  the         '  * 
lessor  may  take  them;  for  they  are  his;  ana 
seemeth  to  take  some  difference  between  them 
and  the  gravel. 

The  like  reason  is  of  the  timber  of  a  house,  as 
appears  34  E.  III.  f.  5,  abridged  by  ^- ,  ^- 
Brook,  tit.  IVtuU^  pi.  34,  when  it  is 
said,  it  was  doubted  who  should  have  the  timbei 
of  a  house  which  fell  by  tempest;  ano,  saith  thm 
book,  it  seems  it  doth  appertain  to  the  lessor, 
and  good  reason,  for  it  is  no  waste,  and  the 
lessee  is  not  bound  to  re-edify  it:  and,  therefore, 
it  is  reason  the  lessor  have  it ;  but  Herlackenden*s 
case  goes  farther,  where  it  is  said  that  the  lessee 
may  help  himself  with  the  timber,  if  he  will 
re-edify  it;  but  clearly  he  hath  no  interest  but 
towards  a  special  employment. 

Now,  you  have  had  a  case  of  the  timber  tree, 
and  of  the  timber  of  the  house,  now  take  a  casu 
of  the  mine,  where  that  of  the  trees  is  likewisu 
put,  and  that  is  9  E.  IV.  f.  35,  where  ^^  ^^ 
it  is  said  by  Needham,  that  if  a  lease 
be  made  of  land  wherein  there  is  tin,  or  iron,  or 
lead,  or  coals,  or  quarry,  and  the  lessor  enter  and 
take  the  tin  or  other  materials,  the  lessee  shall 
punish  him  for  coming  upon  his  land,  but  not  for 
taking  of  the  substances.    And  so  of  great  tiwf  i 
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bat  Danby  goes  farther,  and  saith,  the  law  thai 
gives  him  the  thing,  doth  likewise  give  him 
means  to  come  by  it ;  but  they  both  agree  that 
the  interest  is  in  the  lessor.  And  thus  much  for 
the  seisure. 

For  the  grant;  it  is  not  so  certain  a  badge  of 
property  as  the  other  two ;  for  a  man  may  have  a 
property,  and  yet  not  grantable,  because  it  is 
turned  into  a  right,  or  otherwise  suspended. 
And,  therefore,  it  is  true,  that  by  the  book  in 
21  H.  VI.  that  if  the  lessor  grant  the  trees,  the 
grantee  shall  not  take  them,  no,  not  af^r  the  lease 
expired ;  because  this  property  is  but  dt  fuiuro^ 
expectant;  but  it  is  as  plain  on  the  other  side 
that  the  lessee  cannot  grant  them,  as  was  resolved 
MarwoodAod  >*>  ^^^  Hotable  cascs,  namely,  the  case 
*^"*  c.  of  Marwood  and  Sanders,  41  El.  in 
communi  banco  i  where  it  was  ruled,  that  the 
tenant  of  the  inheritance  may  make  a  feoffment 
with  exception  of  timber  trees :  but  that  if  lessee 
for  life  or  years  set  over  his  estate  with  an  excep- 
tion of  the  trees,  the  exception  is  utterly  void ; 
and  the  like  resolution  was  in  the  case  between 

irud  Foster  and  Mills,  plaintiff,  and  Spencer 
*•   and  Boord,  defendant,  28  Eliz.  rot.  820. 

Now  come  we  to  the  authorities,  which  have 
an  appearance  to  be  against  us,  which  are  not 
many,  and  they  be  easily  answered,  not  by  dis- 
tinguishing subtilly,  but  by  marking  the  books 
advisedly. 

1.  There  be  two  books  that  seem  to  cross  the 
authorities  touching  the  interest  of  the  windfalls, 
,H.g.  7  H.  VI.  and  44  E.  IH.  f.  44,  where, 

44s.s.r.4«.  ypQjj  waste  brought  and  assigned  in 
the  succision  of  trees,  the  justification  is,  that  they 
were  overthrown  by  wind,  and  so  the  lessee  took 
them  for  fuel,  and  allowed  for  a  good  plea ;  but 
these  books  are  reconciled  two  ways :  first,  look 
into  both  the  justifications,  and  you  shall  find 
that  the  plea  did  not  rely  only  in  that  they  were 
windfalls,  but  couples  it  with  this,  that  they  were 
first  sear,  and  then  overthrown  by  wind ;  and  that 
makes  an  end  of  it,  for  sear  trees  belong  to  the 
lessee,  standing  or  felled,  and  you  have  a  special 
replication  in  the  book  of  44  E.  III.  that  the  wind 
did  but  rend  them,  and  buckle  them,  and  that 
they  bore  fruit  two  years  afler.  And,  secondly, 
you  have  ill  luck  with  your  windfalls,  for  they  be 
still  apple  trees,  which  are  but  wastes,  per  aceidcns, 
as  willows  or  thorns  are  in  the  sight  of  a  house ; 
but  when  they  are  once  felled  they  are  clearly 
matter  of  fuel. 

Another  kind  of  authorities,  that  make  show 
against  us,  are  those  that  say  that  the  lessee  shall 
punish  the  lessor  in  trespass  for  taking  the  trees, 
»  tt  4  f.  291  which  are  5  H.  IV.  f.  29,  and  1  Mar. 
I  Ma  /.  M.  D^^j.^  f^  90^  Mervin's  case ;  and  you 
might  add  if  you  will  9  E.  IV.  the  case  vouched 
before  :  unto  which  the  answer  is,  that  trespass 
roust  be  understood  for  the  special  property,  and 
not  for  the  body  of  the  tree;  for  those  two  books 


speak  not  a  word  what  he  shall  recover,  nor  that 
it  shall  be  to  the  value.  And,  therefore,  9  E.  IV. 
is  a  good  expositor,  for  that  distinguisheth  wheni 
the  other  two  books  speak  indefinitely ;  yea,  but 
5  H.  IV.  goeth  farther,  and  saith,  that  the  writ 
shall  purport  arbores  nuu,  which  is  truQ  in  respect 
of  the  special  property ;  neither  are  writs  to  be 
varied  according  to  special  cases,  but  are  framed 
to  the  general  case,  as  upon  lands  recovered 
in  value  in  tail,  the  writ  shall  suppose  donum^ 
a  gift. 

And  the  third  kind  of  authority  is  some  books, 
as  13  H.  VII.  f.  9,  that  say,  that  tres-  ^^  ^  ,  ^ 
pass  lies  not  by  the  lessor  against  the  '  ' ' 
lessee  for  cutting  down  trees,  but  only  waste; 
but  that  it  is  to  be  understood  of  trespass  vi  tt 
ormts,  and  would  have  come  fitly  in  question  if 
there  had  been  no  seisure  in  this  case. 

Upon  all  which  I  conclude,  that  the  whole 
current  of  authorities  proveth  the  properties  of  the 
trees  upon  severance  to  be  in  the  lessor  by  the 
rules  of  the  common  law ;  and  that  although  the 
common  law  would  not  so  far  protect  the  folly  of 
the  lessor,  as  to  give  him  remedy  by  action, 
where  the  state  was  created  by  his  own  act,  yet, 
the  law  never  took  from  him  his  property ;  so 
that,  as  to  the  property,  before  the  statute  and 
since,  the  law  was  ever  one. 

Now  come  I  to  the  third  assertion,  that  the 
statute  of  Gloucester  hath  not  transferred  the  pro- 
perty of  the  lessee  upon  an  intendment  of  recom* 
pense  to  the  lessor ;  which  needs  no  long  speech : 
it  is  grounded  upon  a  probable  reason,  and  upon 
one  special  book. 

The  reason  is,  that  damages  are  a  recompense 
for  property;  and,  therefore,  that  the  statute  of 
Gloucester  giving  damages  should  exclude  pro- 
perty. The  authority  seems  to  be  13  ^g  .  ^|^ 
E.  IV.  f.  8,  where  Catesbey,  affirming 
that  the  lessee  at  will  shall  have  the  great  trees, 
as  well  as  lessee  for  years  or  life ;  Fairfax  and 
Jennings  correct  it  with  a  difference,  that  the 
lessor  may  take  them  in  the  case  of  tenant  at 
will,  because  he  hath  no  remedy  by  the  statute, 
but  not  in  case  of  the  termors. 

This  conceit  may  be  reasonable  thus  far,  that 
the  lessee  shall  not  both  seise  and  bring  waste ; 
but  if  he  seise,  he  shall  not  have  his  action ;  if  he 
recover  by  action,  he  shall  not  seise;  for  a  man 
shall  not  have  both  the  thing  and  recompense ;  it 
is  a  bar  to  the  highest  inheritance,  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  reeeperunt  mereedem  auam.  But  at  the 
first,  it  is  at  his  election  whether  remedy  he  will 
use,  like  as  in  the  case  of  trespass :  where  if  a 
man  once  recover  in  damages,  it  hath  concluded 
and  turned  the  property.  Nay,  I  invert  the  argu- 
ment upon  the  force  of  the  statute  of  Gloucester 
thus :  that  if  there  had  been  no  property  at  com- 
mon law,  yet  the  statute  of  Gloucester,  by  re- 
straining the  waste,  and  giving  an  action,  doth 
imply  a  property :  whereto  a  better  case  cannot 
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be  put  than  the  eete  upon  the  statute  de  ionU 
cmMUonaUbtu^  where  theie  are  no  words  to  give 
any  rerersion  or  remainder;  and  yet  the  statate 
giving  a  formedmi^  where  it  lay  not  before,  being 
but  an  action*  implies  an  actual  rereraion  and 
remainder. 

A«MM*0«<i«  Thus  hare  I  passed  over  the  first 
p."S*^r!:  main  part,  which  I  have  insisted  upon 
'^  the  longer,  because  I  shall  hare  use  of 

it  for  the  clearing  of  the  second. 

Now  to  come  to  the  force  of  the  clause  A9qu€ 
impetitione  va$U,  This  clause  must  of  necessity 
work  in  one  of  these  degrees,  either  by  way  of 
grant  of  property,  or  by  way  of  power  and  liberty 
knit  to  the  state,  or  by  way  of  discharge  of  action ; 
whereof  the  first  two  I  reject,  the  last  I  receive. 
if.fn«i<r  Therefore,  I  think  the  other  side  will 
p*'"v*^'  not  affirm  that  this  clause  amounts  to 
a  grant  of  trees ;  for  then,  according  to  the  reso- 
lution in  Herlackenden's  case,  they  should  go  to 
the  executors,  and  the  lessee  might  grant  them 
over,  and  they  might  be  taken  after  the  state 
determined.  Now  it  is  plain  that  this  liberty  is 
created  with  the  estate,  passeth  with  the  estate, 
and  determines  with  the  estate. 

That  appears  by  5  Hen.  V.  where  it 

'  "*  *"  is  said,  that  if  lessee  for  years  without 
impeachment  of  waste  accept  a  confirmation  for 
life,  the  privilege  is  gone. 

,  I.  ^         And  so  are  the  books  in  3  E.  HI.  and 

"■^^  38  H.  Vm.  that  if  a  lease  be  made 
without  impeachment  of  waste  pour  autre  ete,  the 
remainder  to  the  lessee  for  life,  the  privilege  is 
gone,  because  he  is  in  of  another  estate ;  so  then 
plainly  it  amounts  to  no  grant  of  property,  neither 
can  it  any  ways  touch  the  property,  nor  enlarge 
the  special  property  of  the  lessee :  for  will  any 
man  say,  that  if  you  put  Marwood  and  Sanders's 
case  of  a  lease  without  impeachment  of  waste, 
that  he  may  grant  the  land  with  the  exception  of 
the  trees  any  more  than  an  ordinary  lessee  t  Or 
shall  the  windfalls  be  more  his  in  this  case  than 
in  the  other  t  for  he  was  not  impeachable  of  waste 
for  windfalls  no  more  than  where  he  hath  the 
clause.  Or  will  any  man  say,  that  if  a  stranger 
commit  waste,  such  a  lessee  may  seise.  These 
things,  I  suppose,  no  man  will  affirm.  Again, 
why  should  not  a  liberty  or  privilege  in  law  be  as 
strong  as  a  privilege  in  fact  1  as  in  the  case  of 
tenant  after  possibility :  or  where  there  is  a  lessee 
for  life  the  remainder  for  life  t  for  in  these  cases 
they  are  privileged  from  waste,  and  yet  that 
trenches  not  the  property. 

Now,  therefore,  to  take  the  second  course,  that 
it  should  be  as  a  real  power  annexed  to  the  state ; 
neither  can  that  be,  for  it  is  the  law  that  mouldeth 
esiates,  and  not  men's  fancies.  And,  therefore, 
if  men  by  clauses,  like  voluntaries  in  music,  run 
not  upon  the  grounds  of  law,  and  do  restrain  an 
eatate  more  than  the  law  restrains  it,  or  enable  an 
estate  more  than  the  law  enables  it,  or  guide  an 
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estate  otherwise  than  the  law  guides  it,  they  be 
mere  repugnancies  and  vanities.  And,  therefore, 
if  I  make  a  feoffment  in  fee,  provided  the  feoffee 
ahall  not  fell  timber,  the  clause  of  condition  is 
void.  And  so,  on  the  other  side,  if  I  make  a  lease 
with  a  power  that  he  shall  fell  timber,  it  is  void. 

So  if  I  make  a  lease  with  a  power  that  he  may 
make  feoffment,  or  that  he  may  make  leases  for 
forty  years,  or  that  if  he  make  default  I  shall  not 
be  received,  or  that  the  lessee  may  do  homage ; 
these  are  plainly  void,  as  against  law,  and  i^ug. 
nant  to  the  atate.  No,  this  cannot  be  done  by 
way  of  use,  except  the  words  be  apt,  as  in  Mild* 
may's  case :  neither  is  this  clause,  in  the  sense 
that  they  take  it,  any  better. 

Therefore,  laying  aside  these  two  constructions, 
whereof  the  one  is  not  maintained  to  be,  the  other 
cannot  be :  let  us  come  to  the  true  sense  of  this 
clause,  which  is  by  way  of  discharge  of  the  action, 
and  no  more:  wherein  I  will  apeak  first  of  the 
words,  then  of  the  reason,  then  of  the  authorities 
which  prove  our  sense,  then  of  the  practice,  which 
ia  pretended  to  prove  theirs ;  and,  lastly,  I  will 
weigh  the  mischief  how  it  standa  for  our  oonstme- 
tion  or  theirs. 

It  is  an  ignorant  mistaking  of  any  man  to  take 
impeachment  for  impedimtntum  and  not  for  t»* 
peiitiof  for  it  is  true  that  impedimerdum  doth 
extend  to  all  hindrances,  or  disturbances,  or  inters 
ruptions,  as  well  in  pais  as  j udicial .  B ut  impdiHo 
is  merely  a  Judicial  claim  or  interruption  by  auit 
in  law,  and  upon  the  matter  all  one  with  imphti' 
taiio.  Wherein  first  we  may  take  light  of  the 
derivation  of  impeiiiio,  which  is  a  compound  of 
the  preposition  m  and  the  verb  peto^  whereof  the 
verb  peto  itself  doth  signify  a  demand,  but  yet 
properly  such  a  demand  as  is  not  extrajudicial  f 
for  the  words  petit  judicium  petit  auditum  brevie^ 
&c.,  are  words  of  acts  Judicial ;  as  for  the  demand 
in  pais^  it  is  rather  requieitio  than  petitio,  as  Htet 
eagpiui  requieitua  i  so  much  for  the  verb  |>^o.  But 
the  preposition  in  enforceth  it  more,  which  signi- 
fies against:  as  Cicero  in  Ferrem^  in  Caiilinam  ; 
and  80  in  composition,  to  inveigh,  is  to  speak 
against ;  so  it  is  such  a  demand  only  where  there 
is  a  party  raised  to  demand  against,  that  is,  an 
adversary,  which  must  be  in  a  suit  in  law ;  and 
so  it  is  used  in  records  of  law. 

As  Coke,  lib.  1,  f.  17,  Porter's  case,  it  was 
pleaded  in  bar,  that  dida  domina  regina  nuneipeoe 
Jokannem  et  Henricum  Porter  petere  ecu  oecaeionart 
non  debet^  that  is,  implaeitare* 

So  likewise  Coke  1.  1,  f.  97,  case  of  Alton 
Wooda,  quod  dicta  domina  regina  nunc  ipeum  pro  • 
inde  aliquaKier  impetere  ecu  occaeionare  non  ddrei. 

So  in  the  book  of  entries,  f.  1,  lit.  D.  15  H.  VH, 
rot.  3,  inter  pladta  regis^  et  tuper  hoe  nenit  W.  B 
eommonaeJku  abbatis  W.  hci  ilUue  ordtnarii^ 
geremque  vieee  ipeiue  abbatie^  ad  quoecunque  ckrum 
de  quoUbet  crimine  coram  domino  rege  impMm  mm% 
irritatoacalumniand^.  So  much  ex  vietumitm 
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For  reason :  first,  it  ought  to  be  considered  that 
the  punishment  of  waste  is  strict  and  serere, 
because  the  penalty  is  great,  treble  damages,  and 
the  place  wasted :  and,  again,  because  the  lessee 
must  undertake  for  the  acts  of  strangers;  where- 
upon I  infer,  that  the  reason  which  brought  this 
clause  in  use,  ab  initio^  was  caution  to  save,  and 
to  free  men  from  the  extremity  of  the  penalty,  and 
not  any  intention  to  countermand  the  property. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  law  doth  assign  in  most 
cases  double  remedy,  by  matter  of  suit,  and  matter 
in  pais ;  for  disseisins,  actions  and  entries ;  for 
trespasses,  action  and  seisure ;  for  nuisances, 
action  and  abatement:  and,  as  Littleton  doth 
instruct  us,  one  of  these  remedies  may  be  released 
without  touching  the  other.  If  the  disseisee 
release  all  actions,  saith  Littleton,  yet  my  entry 
remains ;  but  if  I  release  all  demands  or  remedies, 
or  the  like  words  of  a  g^eral  nature,  it  doth 
release  the  right  itself.  And,  therefore,  I  may  be 
of  opinion,  that  if  there  be  a  clause  of  grant  in  my 
lease  expressed,  that  if  my  lessee  or  his  assigns 
cut  down  and  take  away  any  timber  trees,  that  I 
and  my  heirs  will  not  charge  them  by  action, 
claim,  seisure,  or  other  interruption,  either  this 
shall  inure  by  way  of  coTenant  only,  or  if  you 
take  it  to  inure  by  way  of  absolute  discharge,  it 
amounts  to  a  grant  of  property  in  the  trees,  like 
as  the  case  of  3l  Jtssis.  I  grant,  that 
Ajd^w  ikii  if  I  pay  not  you  ten  pounds  per  annum 
^ow^^^^l^M  at  such  feasts,  you  shall  distrain  for 
irdwMUtiM^  it  in  my  manor  of  Dale,  though  this 
sound  executory  in  power,  yet  it 
amounts  to  a  present  grant  of  a  rent.  So  as  I 
conclude  that  the  discharge  of  action  the  law 
knows,  grant  of  the  property  the  law  knows,  but 
this  same  mathematical  power  being  a  power 
amounting  to  a  property,  and  yet  no  property,  and 
knit  to  a  state  that  cannot  bear  it,  the  law  knoweth 
not,  tertium  penitua  ignoramus. 

For  the  authorities,  they  are  of  three  kinds, 
two  by  inference,  and  the  third  direct. 
«  c  s,  t  ss,       1*^®  first  I  do  collect  upon  the  books 
■*•  of  42  Edw.  in.  fol.  23  and  24,  by  the 

difference  taken  by  Mowbray,  and  agreed  by  the 
court,  that  the  law  doth  intend  the  clause  of  dis- 
impeachment  of  waste  to  be  a  discharge  special, 
and  not  general  or  absolute;  for  there  the  princi* 
pal  case  was,  that  there  was  a  clause  in  the  lease, 
that  the  lessor  should  not  demand  any  right, 
claim,  or  challenge  in  the  lands  during  the  life  of 
the  lessee.  It  is  resolved  by  the  book,  that  it  is 
no  bar  in  waste ;  but  that  if  the  clause  had  been, 
that  the  lessee  should  not  hare  been  impeached 
for  waste,  clearly  a  good  bar;  which  demonstrates 
plainly,  that  general  words,  be  they  never  so  loud 
and  strong,  bear  no  more  than  the  state  will  bear, 
and  to  any  other  purpose  are  idle.  But  special 
words  that  inure  by  way  of  discharge  of  action, 
are  good  and  allowed  by  law. 


The  same  reason  is  of  the  books 
4  Ed.  11.  Fitzh.  Ut.  waste  15,  and  17  ttt<^if 
E.  III.  f.  7.    Fitzh.  Ut  waste  101,  flJSili'im 

101. 

where  there  was  a  clause.  Quod  Keeat 
faeere  eommodum  atum  meliori  modo  quo  poterit. 
Yet,  saith  Skipwith,  doth  this  amount,  that  he 
shall,  for  the  making  of  his  own  profit,  disinherit 
the  lessor  1  Nego  eorufiquentiam ;  so  that  still  the 
law  allows  not  of  the  general  discharge,  but  of 
the  special  that  goeth  to  the  action. 

The  second  authority  by  inference  is  out  of 
9  H.  YI.  fol.  35.  Fitzh.  Ut.  waste  39, 
and  32  H.  YIII.  Dyer,  fol.  47,  where  F^^^tiL^Li 
the  learning  is  taken,  that  notwith-  8iH.&Dyff, 
standing  this  clause  be  inserted  into  a 
lease,  yet  a  man  may  reserve  unto  himself  remedy 
by  entry :  but,  say  I,  if  this  clause  should  have 
that  sense,  which  they  on  the  other  side  would 
give  it,  namely,  that  it  should  amount  to  an  abso- 
lute privilege  and  power  of  disposing,  then  were 
the  proviso  flat  repugrnant,  all  one  as  if  it  were 
absque  impetitione  vasti,  proviso  quod  rum  faciei 
tfostum ;  which  are  contradictories :  and  note  well 
that  in  the  book  of  9  H.  YI,,  the  proviso  is  quod 
nonfactat  vastum  voluntarium  in  domibus ;  which 
indeed  doth  but  abridge  in  one  kind,  and  there- 
fore may  stand  without  repugnancy :  but  in  the 
latter  book  it  is  general,  that  is  to  say,  absque 
impetitione  vasii^  et  si  eontigerit  ipsum  faeert 
vastum  tunc  Kcebit  reinirare.  And  there  Shelley 
making  the  objection,  that  the  condiuon  was  re- 
pugnant, it  is  salved  thus,  sed  aliqui  tenuerunt^ 
that  this  word  impetitione  vasii  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  he  shall  not  be  impleaded  by  waste,  or 
punished  by  action;  and  so  indeed  it  ought: 
those  aliqui  rede  tenuerunt. 

For  the  authorities  direct,  they  are  two,  the  one 
27  H.  VI.  Fitzh.  Ut.  waste  8,  where  a  rH.irMifc. 
lease  was  made  without  impeachment  ^•'••"^•' 
of  waste,  and  a  stranger  committed  waste,  and  the 
rule  is,  that  the  lessee  shall  recover  in  trespass 
only  for  the  crop  of  the  tree,  and  not  for  the  body 
of  the  tree.  It  is  true  it  comes  by  a  dieitur^  but 
it  is  now  a  legitur ;  and  a  query  there  is,  and  rea- 
son, or  else  this  long  speech  were  Ume  ill  spent. 

And  the  last  authority  is  the  case  of  Sir  Moyle 
Finch  and  his  mother,  referred  to  my  Lord  Wrey 
and  Sir  Roger  Manwood,  resolved  upon  confer- 
ence with  other  of  Uie  judges  vouched  by  Wrey 
in  Herlackenden's  case,  and  reported  to  my  lord 
chief  justice  here  present,  as  a  resolution  of  law, 
being  our  very  case. 

And,  for  the  cases  to  the  contrary,  I  know  not 
one  in  all  the  law  direct;  they  press  the  5^01^ te. 
statute  of  Marlebridge,  which  hath  an  •*»'"***f^ 
exception  in  the  prohibition,  firmarii  non  facient 
vastum^  etc,  nisi  specialem  inde  habuerint  eonees- 
sionem  per  seriptum  eonventionis,  menlionem  fa* 
eienSf  quod  hoe  faeere  possint.  This  presseth  not 
the  question;  for  no  man  doubteth,  but  it  will 
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exeiise  in  an  actioo  of  waste;  and,  agrain,  nisi 
kabeant  tptdaUm  cenecsMonem  may  be  meant  of 
an  abaolate  grant  of  the  trees  ttiemselves ;  and 
otherwise  the  claose  ahtque  impttitione  vcuti 
taketh  awaj  the  force  of  the  statute,  and  looseth 
what  the  statute  bindeth ;  but  it  toucheth  not  the 
property  at  common  law. 

For  Littleton's  case,  in  his  title  Of 

Conditions,  where  it  is  said,  that  if  a 
feoffment  in  fee  be  made  upon  condition,  that 
the  feoffee  infeoff*  the  husband  and  wife,  and  the 
heirs  of  their  two  bodies ;  and  that  the  husband  die, 
that  now  the  feoffee  ought  to  make  a  lease  without 
impeachment  of  waste  to  the  wife,  the  remainder 
to  the  right  heirs  of  the  body  of  her  husband  and 
her  begotten ;  whereby  it  would  be  inferred,  that 
such  a  lessee  should  have  equal  privilege  with 
tenant  in  tail :  the  answer  appears  in  Littleton's 
own  words,  which  is,  that  the  feoffise  ought  to  go 
as  near  the  condition,  and  as  near  the  intent  of 
the  condition  as  he  may.  But  to  come  near  is  not 
to  reach,  neither  doth  Littleton  undertake  for  that. 
crtiiiif'i  ^^  ^^  Culpepper's  case,  it  is  ob- 
iEis.D|«v  'c^^'^ly  P*>^  ^^^  concluded  in  division 
<•>•«•  of  opinion;    but   yet  so  as  it  rather 

makes  for  us.  The  case  is  3  Eliz.  Dyer,  fol. 
184,  and  is  in  effect  this:  a  man  makes  a  lease 
for  years,  excepting  timber  trees,  and  afterwards 
makes  a  lease  without  impeachment  of  waste  to 
trees  to  John  a  Style,  and  then  granteth  the  land 
and  trees  to  John  a  Down,  and  binds  himself  to 
warrant  and  save  harmless  John  a  Down  against 
John  a  Style;  John  a  Style  cutteth  down  the 
trees ;  the  question  was,  whether  the  bond  were 
forfeited  %  and  that  question  resorteth  to  the  other 
qaestion:  whether  John  a  Style,  by  virtue  of 
such  lease,  could  fell  the  trees!  and  held  by 
Weston  and  Brown  that  he  could  not:  which 
proves  plainly  for  us,  that  he  had  no  property  by 
that  clause  in  the  tree ;  though  it  is  true  that  in 
that  case  the  exception  of  the  trees  turneth  the 
ease,  and  so  in  effect  it  proveth  neither  way. 

For  the  practice,  if  it  were  so  ancient 
and  common,  as  is  conceived;  yet 
since  the  authorities  have  not  approved,  but  con- 
demned it,  it  is  no  better  than  a  popular  error:  it 
is  but  pedum  visa  eat  via,  not  recto  viea  e$i  via. 
But  I  conceive  it  to  be  neither  ancient  nor  com- 
mon. It  is  true  I  find  it  first  in  19  E.  IL  I 
mean  such  a  clause,  but  it  is  one  thing  to  say 
that  the  clause  is  ancient;  and  it  is  another  thinor 
to  say  that  this  exposition,  which  they  would 
now  introduce,  is  ancient.  And  therefore  you 
must  note  that  a  practice  doth  then  expound  the 
law,  when  the  act,  which  is  practised,  were 
merely  tortuous  or  void,  if  the  law  should  not 
approve  it;  bat  that  is  not  the  case  here,  for  we 


agree  the  clause  to  be  lawful;  nay,  we  say 
that  it  is  no  sort  inutile,  but  there  is  use  of  it,  to 
avoid  this  severe  penalty  of  treble  damages.  But, 
to  speak  plainly,  I  will  tell  you  how  this  clause 
came  in  from  13  of  E.  L  till  about  12  of  E»  IV. 
The  state  tail,  though  it  had  the  qualities  of  an 
inheritance,  yet  it  was  without  power  to  alien ; 
but  as  soon  as  that  was  set  at  liberty,  by  common 
recoveries,  then  there  must  be  found  some  other 
device,  that  a  man  might  be  an  absolute  owner 
of  the  land  for  the  time,  and  yet  not  enabled  to 
alien,  and  for  that  purpose  was  this  clause  found 
out;  for  you  shall  not  find  in  one  amongst  a  hun« 
dred,  that  farmers  had  it  in  thoir  leases;  but 
those  that  were  once  owners  of  the  inheritance, 
and  had  put  it  over  to  their  sons  or  next  heirs, 
reserved  such  a  beneficial  state  to  themselves. 
And  therefore  the  truth  is,  that  the  flood  of  thib 
usage  came  in  with  perpetuities,  save  that  the 
perpetuity  was  to  make  an  inheritance  like  a  steoi 
for  life,  and  this  was  to  make  a  stem  for  life  liki) 
an  inheriunce ;  both  concurring  in  this,  that  they 
presume  to  create  fantastical  estates,  contrary 
to  the  ground  of  law. 

And,  therefore,  it  is  no  matter  though  it  went 
out  with  the  perpetuities,  as  it  came  in,  to  the 
end  that  men  that  have  not  the  inheritance  should 
not  have  power  to  abuse  the  inheritance. 

And  for  the  mischief,  and  consideratioi  of 
bomtm  pubUeum,  certainly  this  clause  with  thi^ 
opposition  tendeth  but  to  make  houses  ruinous, 
and  to  leave  no  timber  upon  the  ground  to  build 
them  up  again ;  and  therefore  let  men,  in  God*s 
name,  when  they  establish  their  states,  and  plant 
their  sons  or  kinsmen  in  their  inheritance  of  some 
portions  of  their  lands,  with  reservation  of  the 
freehold  to  themselves,  use  it,  and  enjoy  it  in 
such  sort,  as  may  tend  ad  aedijkationem,  and  not 
ad  dettruetionem  ,•  for  that  it  is  good  for  posterity, 
and  for  the  state  in  general. 

And  for  the  timber  of  this  realm,  it  is  vivue  the 
eaurus  regtti ;  and  it  is  the  matter  of  our  walls, 
walls  not  only  of  our  houses,  but  of  our  island  ; 
so  it  is  a  general  disinherison  to  the  kingdom  to 
favour  that  exposition,  which  tends  to  the  decay 
of  it,  being  so  great  already ;  and  to  favour  waste 
when  the  times  themselves  are  set  upon  waste 
and  spoil.  Therefore,  since  the  reason  and  author- 
ities of  law,  and  policy  of  estate  do  meet,  and 
that  those  that  have,  or  shall  have  such  convey- 
ances, may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  that  clause  to  pro- 
tect them  in  a  moderate  manner,  that  is,  from  the 
penalty  of  the  action ;  it  is  both  good  law  and 
good  policy  for  the  kingdom,  and  not  injurious  oi 
inconvenient  for  particulars,  to  take  this  clausr? 
strictly,  and  therein  to  aflirm  the  last  report.  And 
so  I  pray  Judgment  for  the  plaintiff*. 


THE   ARGUMENT 

IV 

LOW'S   CASE  OF   TENURES, 

IN  THE  KING'S  BENCH. 


Tnc  manor  of  Alderwaslej,  paicel  of  the  daeh  j, 
and  lying  oat  of  the  county  palatine,  was,  before 
the  dachy  came  to  the  crown,  held  of  the  king  by 
knight's  serrice  in  capite.  The  land  in  qneslion 
was  held  of  the  said  manor  in  soccage.  The 
duchy  and  this  manor,  parcel  thereof,  descended  to 
King  Heniy  lY.  King  Henry  YHI.  by  letters 
patent  the  19th  of  his  reign,  granted  this  manor 
to  Anthony  Low,  grandfather  of  the  ward,  and 
then  tenant  of  the  land  in  question,  reserring 
twenty-six  pounds  ten  shillings  rent  and  fealty, 
iarUum  pro  omnihtu  urvitiu^  and  this  patent  is 
under  the  duchy-seal  only.  The  question  is,  how 
this  tenancy  is  held,  whether  in  capite  or  in  soc- 
cage. 

The  case  resteth  upon  a  point,  unto  which  all 
the  questions  arising  are  to  be  reduced. 

The  first  is,  whether  this  tenancy,  being  by  the 
grant  of  the  king  of  the  manor  to  the  tenant  grown 
to  a  unity  of  possession  with  the  manor,  be  held 
as  the  manor  is  held,  which  is  expressed  in  the 
patent  to  be  in  soccage. 

The  second,  whether  the  manor  itself  be  held 
in  soccage  according  to  the  last  resenration,  or  in 
capite  by  reviror  of  the  ancient  seignioiy,  which 
was  in  capite  before  the  duchy  came  to  the  crown. 

Therefore  my  first  proposition  is,  that  this  te- 
nancy, which  without  all  colour  is  no  parcel  of  the 
manor,  cannot  be  comprehended  within  the  tenure 
reserved  upon  the  manor,  but  that  the  law  createth 
a  several  and  distinct  tenure  thereupon,  and  that 
not  guided  according  to  the  express  tenure  of  the 
manor,  but  merely  iteundum  normam  kgi$,  by  the 
intendment  and  rule  of  law,  which  must  be  a 
tenure  by  knight's  service  in  capite. 

And  my  second  proposition  is,  that 
admitting  that  the  tenure  of  the  tenancy 
should  ensue  the  tenure  of  the  manor, 
yet,  nevertheless,  the  manor  itself, 
which  was  first  held  of  the  crown  in 
uapite,  the  tenure  suspended  by  the  conquest  of 
the  duchy  to  the  crown,  being  now  conveyed  out 
of  the  crown  under  the  duchy-seal  only,  which 
hatti  no  power  to  touch  or  carry  any  interest, 
whereof  the  king  was  vested  in  right  of  the  crown, 
is  now  80  severed  and  disjoined  from  the  ancient 
vigniory,  which  was  in  capite,  as  the 
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ancient  seigniory  is  revived,  and  so  the  new  reser* 
vation  void ;  because  the  manor  cannot  be  charged 
with  two  tenures. 

This  case  coneemeth  one  of  the  greatest  and 
fairest  flowers  of  the  crown,  which  is  the  king's 
tenures,  and  that  in  their  creation ;  which  is  mors 
than  their  preservation :  for  if  the  rules  and  max- 
ims of  law  in  the  first  raising  of  tenures  in  capite 
be  weakened,  this  nips  the  flower  in  the  bud,  and 
may  do  more  hurt  by  a  resolution  in  law,  than  the 
losses  which  the  king's  tenures  do  daily  receive 
by  oblivion  or  suppression,  or  the  neglect  of 
officers,  or  the  iniquity  of  jurors,  or  other  like 
blasts,  whereby  they  are  continually  shaken :  and 
therefore  it  behoveth  us  of  the  king's  council  to 
have  a  special  care  of  this  case,  as  much  as  in  08 
is,  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  court.  Therefore, 
before  I  come  to  argue  these  two  points  particu- 
larly, I  will  speak  something  of  the  favour  of  law 
towards  tenures  in  capite,  as  that  which  will  give 
a  force  and  edge  to  all  that  I  shall  speak  afVer* 
wards. 

The  constitution  of  this  kingdom  ap-  no  bad  !•  te 
peareth  to  be  a  free  monarchy  in  no-  ^JSS*' 
thing  better  than  in  this :  that  as  there  tttXH^ZT 
is  no  land  of  the  subject  that  is  charged  ^'l^^S^"^ 
to  the  crown  by  way  of  tribute,  or  tax,  •"•^ 
or  talliage,  except  it  be  set  by  Parliament:  so,  on 
the  other  side  there  is  no  land  of  the  subject  but 
is  charged  to  the  crown  by  tenure,  mediate  or  im- 
mediate,  and  that  by  the  grounds  of  the  common 
law.  This  is  the  excellent  temper  and  commix, 
ture  of  this  estate,  bearing  marks  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  king,  and  of  the  freedom  of  the 
subject  from  tax,  whose  possessions  wefeodaUm^ 
not  trihtUana. 

Tenures,  according  to  the  most  general  divi- 
sion, are  of  two  natures,  the  one  containing  mat- 
ter of  protection,  and  the  other  matter  of  profit ; 
that  of  protection  is  likewise  double,  divine  pro- 
tection and  military.  The  divine  protection  is 
chiefly  procured  by  the  prayers  of  holy  and  devout 
men ;  and  great  pity  it  is  that  it  was  depraved  and 
corrupted  with  superstition :  This  begot  the  te- 
nure in  frankalmoigne,  which,  though  in  burden  H 
is  less  than  in  soccage,  yet  in  virtue  it  is  more 
than  knight's  service.    For  we  read  how,  daring 
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the  while  Mote8  in  the  noant  held  up  his  hande, 
the  Hebrews  prevailed  in  battle;  as  well  as  when 
Blias  prayed,  rain  came  after  drought,  which 
made  the  plough  go;  so  that  I  hold  the  tenure  in 
frankalmoigrne  in  the  first  institation  indifferent  to 
knight*8  serrice  and  soceage.  Setting  apart  this 
tenure,  there  remain  the  other  two,  that  of  knight^s 
senrice,  and  that  of  soceage;  the  one  tending 
chiefly  to  defence  and  protection,  the  other  to  pro- 
fit and  maintenance  of  liie.  They  are  all  three 
comprehended  in  the  ancient  Terse,  Tu  temper  ora, 
tu  protege^  tuque  labora.  But  between  these  two 
senrices,  knight's  senrice  and  soceage,  the  law  of 
England  makes  a  great  diffisrence :  for  this  king- 
dom, my  lords,  is  a  state  neither  efifeminate  nor 
merehantlike ;  but  the  laws  giro  the  honour  unto 
arms  and  military  senrice,  like  the  laws  of  a  na- 
tion before  whom  Julius  Cttsar  turned  his  back, 
as  their  own  prophet  says :  TWnia  quwaiiis  o&Un' 
dit  terga  Britatmie.  And,  therefore,  howsoerer 
men,  upon  husbandlike  considerations  of  profit, 
esteem  of  soceage  tenures;  yet  the  law,  that 
looketh  te  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom,  and  pro- 
ceedeth  upon  considerations  of  estate,  giveth  the 
pre-eminence  altogether  to  knight's  senrice. 

We  see  that  the  ward,  who  is  ward  for  knight's 
serrice  land,  is  accounted  in  law  disparaged,  if  he 
be  tendered  a  marriage  of  the  burghers'  parentage : 
and  we  see  that  the  knight's  fees  were  by  the  an- 
cient laws  the  materials  of  all  nobility ;  for  that 
it  appears  by  divers  records  how  many  knight's 
fees  should  by  computation  go  to  a  barony,  and 
so  to  an  earldom.  Nay,  we  see  that,  in  the  very 
summons  of  Parliament,  the  knights  of  the  shire 
are  required  to  be  chosen  miHtei  gkuHo  dneU  f  so 
as  the  very  call,  though  it  were  to  council,  bears  a 
mark  of  arms  and  habiliments  of  war.  To  con- 
clude, the  whole  compositbn  of  this  warlike  na- 
tion, and  the  favours  of  law,  tend  to  the  advaaee- 
ment  of  military  virtue  and  service. 

But  now  farther,  amongst  the  tenures  by  knight's 
serviee,  that  of  the  king  in  capite  is  the  most  high 
and  worthy ;  and  the  reason  is  double ;  partly 
because  it  is  held  by  the  king's  crown  and  person, 
and  partly  beeaose  the  law  creaieCh  soch  a  privity 
between  the  line  of  the  crown  and  the  inheritors 
of  such  tenancies,  as  there  cannot  be  an  idienation 
without  the  king's  license,  the  peuiHy  of  which 
alienation  was  by  the  common  law  the  forfeiture 
of  the  state  itself,  and  by  the  statute  of  E.  III.  is 
reduced  to  fine  and  seisure.  And  although  this 
also  has  been  unworthily  termed  by  the  vulgar, 
not  capita,  captivity  and  thraldom ;  yet  that  which 
they  count  bondage,  the  law  eounteth  honour, 
like  to  the  case  of  tenants  in  tail  of  the  king's 
advancement,  which  is  a  great  restraint  by  the 
statute  of  34  H.  VIIL,  but  yet  by  that  statuts  it  Is 
imputed  for  an  honour.  This  favour  of  law  to  the 
tenure  by  knight's  serviee  in  capita  produceth 
thb  effe^  that  wheresoever  there  is  no  ezpfsss 
9»rni^  effectually  limited,  or  wheresoever  that, 
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which  was  once  limited,  faileth,  the  law  ever- 
more supplieth  a  tenure  by  knight's  service  in 
capite ;  if  it  be  a  blank  once-«-that  the  law  must 
fill  it  up,  the  law  ever  with  her  own  hand  writes, 
tenure  by  knight's  service  in  capita.  And  therefore 
the  resolution  was  notable  by  the  judges 
of  both  benches,  that  where  the  king 
confirmed  to  his  farmers'  tenants  for  life,  tenend*  per 
eervitia  debiia^  this  was  tenure  in  capite ;  for  other 
services  are  eertnida  requimia^  required  by  the 
words  of  patents  or  grants;  but  that  only  is  mt- 
viHum  debitum,  by  the  rules  of  law. 

The  course,  therefore,  that  I  will  hold  in  the 
proof  of  the  first  main  point,  shall  be  this.  First, 
I  will  show,  maintain,  and  fortify  my  former 
grounds,  that  wheresoever  the  law  createth  the 
tenure  of  the  king,  the  law  hath  no  variety,  but 
always  raises  a  tenure  in  capita. 

Secondly,  that  in  the  case  present,  there  is  not 
any  such  tenure  expressed,  as  can  take  place,  and 
exclude  the  tenure  in  law,  but  that  there  is,  as  it 
were,  a  lapse  to  the  law. 

And,  lastly,  I  will  show  in  what  cases  the  for- 
mer general  rule  receiveth  some  show  of  excep- 
tion ;  and  will  show  the  diffisrence  between  them 
and  our  case ;  wherein  I  shall  include  an  answer 
to  all  that  hath  been  said  on  the  other  side. 

For  my  first  proposition  I  will  divide  into  four 
branches;  first,  I  say,  where  there  is  no  tenure  re- 
served, the  law  createth  a  tenure  in  capite ;  second- 
ly, where  the  tenure  is  uncertain;  thirdly,  where 
the  tenure  reserved  is  impossible  or  repugnant  to 
law ;  and,  lastly,  where  a  tenure  once  created  is 
afVerwards  extinct. 

For  the  first,  if  the  king  give  lands  ji^/vmm 
and  say  nothing  of  the  tenure,  this  isa  ft^""* 
tenure  in  capite;  nay,  if  the  king  give  •  h-^.^*.* 
whiteacre  and  blaekacve,  and  reserves  a  tenure 
only  of  whiteacre,  and  that  a  tenure  expressed  to 
be  in  soceage;  yet  you  shall  not  for  fellowship- 
sake,  because  they  are  in  one  patent,  intend  the  lik^ 
tenure  ofblackacre ;  but  that  shall  be  held  in  capite. 

So,  if  the  king  grant  land,  held  as  of  a  manor, 
with  warranty,  and  especial  clause  of  recompense, 
and  the  tenant  be  impleaded,  and  recover  in  value, 
this  land  shall  be  held  in  capite,  and  not  of  the 
manor. 

So,  if  the  king  exchange  the  manor  of  Dale 
for  the  manor  of  Sale,  whieh  is  held  in  soceage, 
although  it  be  by  the  wierd  exeambium,  yet  that 
foeth  to  equ^ity  of  the  state,  not  of  the  tenure,  and 
the  manor  of  Daie,  if  no  tenure  be  expressed,  shall 
he  held  in  capile.    So  much  for  silence  of  tenure. 

For  the  second  branch,  which  is  unevrtainty  of  te- 
mire;  first,  where  an  tgnorofntMis  fbond  by  oflke, 
this,  by  the  common  law,  is  a  tenure  in  capite, 
which  is  most  for  the  kfang's  benefit;  and  the  pre- 
sumption of  law  is  so  strong,  thait  it  amounts  to  a 
dhwctfindingor  affirm8live,iffld  the  party 
shall  havs  a  negative  or  travarae,  which  ^^i. 
issomewhatstrangetoathingindefinite.  ■^•^••^' 
8  A 
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So  if  in  ancient  time  one  held  of  the  king,  as  ' 
of  a  manor  by  knight's  service,  and  the  land  re- 
turn to  the  king  by  attainder,  and  then  the  king 
fvranteth  it  tenencT  per  JidelUatem  tarUum,  and  it 
returneth  the  second  time  to  the  kinir, 
and  the  king  granteth  it  per  $ennha 
antehae  cormteta ;  now,  because  of  the  uncertainty, 
neither  service  shall  take  place,  and  the  tenure 
shall  be  in  capite,  as  was  the  opinion  of  you,  my 
lord  chief  justice,  where  you  were  commissioner 
to  find  an  office  after  Austin's  death. 

So  if  the  king  grant  land  tenend*  de  manerio  de 
East  Greenwich  veJ  de  honore  de  Hampton,  this  is 
void  for  the  non-certainty,  and  shall  be  held  of 
the  king  in  capite. 

For  the  third  branch,  if  the  king 
limit  land  to  be  discharged  of  tenure, 
•.\9  absque  aliquo  inde  reddendo,  this  is  a  tenure  in 
capite,  and  yet,  if  one  should  go  to  the  next,  ad 
proximum,  it  should  be  a  soccage,  for  the  least  is 
next  to  none  at  all ;  but  you  may  not  take  the 
king*8  grant  by  argument;  but,  where  they  can* 
not  take  place  effectually  and  punctually,  as  they 
are  expressed,  there  you  shall  resort  wholly  to  the 
judgment  of  the  law. 

So  if  the  king  grant  land  tenend^  d 
frankmetfU  come  il  en  eon  eorone^  this  is 
a  tenure  in  capite. 
MenMkTk  ^^  ^^^^  ^  givcn  to  bc  held  of  a  lord* 

*^  ship  not  capable,  as  of  Salisbury  Plain, 

or  a  corporation  not  in  esse,  or  of  the  manor  of 
a  subject,  this  is  a  tenure  in  capite. 

So  if  land  be  given  to  bold  by  impossible  ser- 
vice, as  by  performing  the  office  of  the  sheriff  of 
Yorkshire,  which  no  man  can  do  but  the  sheriff, 
and  fealty  for  all  service,  this  is  a  tenure  in 
capite. 

For  the  fourth  branch,  which  eometh  nearest  to 
our  case ;  let  us  see  where  a  seigniory  was  once, 
and  is  after  extinguished;  this  may  be  in  two 
manners,  by  release  in  feet,  or  by  unity  of  profes- 
sion, which  is  a  release  or  discharge  in  law. 
„^  _  And,  therefore,  let  the  case  be,  that 

Pfer&aT,  the  king  releaseth  to  his  tenant  that 
holds  of  him  in  soccage ;  this  release 
is  good,  and  the  tenant  shall  now  hold  in  capite, 
for  the  former  tenure  being  discharged,  the  tenure 
in  law  ariseth. 

I E  s,  c  4.  So  the  case,  which  is  in  1  E.  III.,  a 

*^''*^  fine  is  levied  to  J.  S.  in  tail,  the  re- 
mainder ouster  to  the  king,  the  state  tail  shall  be 
held  in  capite,  and  the  first  tenancy,  if  it  were  in 
soccage,  by  the  unity  of  the  tenancy,  shall  be 
discharged,  and  a  new  raised  thereupon:  and 
therefore  the  opinion^  or  rather  the  quer^  in  Dyer, 
no  law. 

Thus  much  for  my  major  proposition : 
now  for  the  minor,  or  the  assumption, 
•t  IS  this :  first,  that  the  land  in  question  is  dis- 
charged of  tenure  by  the  purchase  of  the  manor ; 


then,  Aat  the  reservation  of  the  service  upon  the 
manor  cannot  possibly  inure  to  the  tenancy ;  and 
then,  if  a  corruption  be  of  the  first  tenure,  and  no 
generation  of  the  new,  then  eometh  in  the  teniure 
per  normati  kgie,  which  is  in  capite. 

And  the  course  of  my  proof  shall  be  ab  cfMime- 
raUone  pariium,  which  is  one  of  the  clearest  and 
most  forcible  kinds  of  argument. 

If  this  parcel  of  land  be  held  by  fealty  and  rent 
tantum,  either  it  is  the  old  fealty  before  the  pur- 
chase of  the  manor,  or  it  is  the  new  fealty  reserved 
and  expressed  upon  the  grant  of  the  manor,  or  it 
is  a  new  fealty  raised  by  intendment  of  law  in 
conformity  and  congruity  of  the  fealty  reserved 
upon  the  manor;  but  none  of  these,  ergo,  &c. 

That  it  should  be  the  old  fealty,  is  void  of  sense ; 
for  it  is  not  ad  eoedem  ierminos.  The  first  fealty 
was  between  the  tenancy  and  the  manor,  that  te- 
nure is  by  the  unity  extinct.  Secondly,  that  was 
a  tenure  of  a  manor,  this  is  a  tenure  in  gross. 
Thirdly,  the  rent  of  twentynsix  pounds  ten  shil- 
lings must  needs  be  new,  and  will  you  have  a 
new  rent  with  an  old  fealty  1  These  things  are 
portenta  in  lege ;  nay,  I  demand  if  the  tenure  of 
the  tenancy.  Low's  tenure,  had  been  by  knight's 
service,  would  you  have  said  that  had  remained  1 
No,  but  that  it  was  altered  by  the  new  reserva> 
tion ;  ergo,  no  colour  of  the  old  fealty. 

That  ft  cannot  be  the  new  fealty  is  also  mani- 
fest ;  for  the  new  reservation  is  upon  the  manor, 
and  this  is  no  part  of  the  manor :  for  if  it  had 
escheated  to  the  king  in  an  ordinary  escheat,  oi 
come  to  him  upon  a  mortmain,  in  these  cases  it 
had  come  in  lieu  of  the  seigniory,  and  been  parcel 
of  the  manor,  and  so  within  the  reservation,  but 
clearly  not  upon  a  purchase  in  fact. 

Again,  the  reservation  cannot  inure,  but  upon 
that  which  is  granted ;  and  this  tenancy  was  never 
granted,  but  was  in  the  tenant  before ;  and  there- 
fore no  colour  it  should  come  under  the  reserva- 
tion. But  if  it  be  said,  that  nevertheless  the  seig- 
niory of  that  tenancy  was  parcel  of  the  manor, 
and  is  also  granted ;  and  although  it  be  extinct  in 
substance,  yet  it  may  be  in  esse  as  to  lEii^ook^ 
the  king's  service :  this  deserveth  an-  "^.t^tao. 
swer :  for  this  assertion  may  be  colourably  infer- 
red out  of  Carr's  case. 

King  Edward  YI.  grants  a  manor,  rendering 
ninety-four  pounds  rent  in  fee  farm  ienendum  de 
East  Greenwich  in  soccage;  and  after,  Queen 
Mary  granteth  these  rents  amongst  other  things 
tenendum  in  capite,  and  the  grantee  released  to 
the  heir  of  the  tenant ;  yet  the  rent  shall  be  m  esse, 
as  to  the  king,  but  the  land,  saith  the  book,  shall 
be  devisable  by  the  statute  for  the  whole,  as  not 
held  in  capite. 

And  so  the  case  of  the  honour  of  Pick-  ^j^^^ 
eringe,  where  the  king  granted  the 
bailiwick  rendering  rent;  and  after  granted  the 
I  honour,  and  the  bailiwick  became  forfeited,  and 
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the  grantee  took  forfeiture  thereof,  whereby  it  was ' 
extinct ;  yet  the  rent  remaineth  as  to  the  king  out 
of  the  bailiwick  extinct 

These  two  eases  partly  make  not  against  us, 
and  partly  make  for  us :  there  be  two  differences 
that  avoid  them.  First,  there  the  tenures  or  rents 
are  in  esse  in  those  cases  for  the  king^s  benefit, 
and  here  they  should  be  in  esse  to  the  king's  pre- 
judice, who  should  otherwise  have  a  more  benefi- 
cial tenure.  Again,  in  these  cases  the  first  reser- 
Tation  was  of  a  thing  in  esse  at  the  time  of  the 
reservation ;  and  then  there  is  no  reason  the  act 
subsequent  of  the  king's  tenant  should  prejudice 
the  king's  interest  once  vested  and  settled :  but 
here  the  reservation  was  never  good,  because  it  is 
out  of  a  thing  extinct  in  the  instant. 

But  the  plain  reason  which  tumeth  Carr's  case 
mainly  for  us,  is,  for  tliat  where  the  tenure  is  of  a 
rent  or  seigniory,  which  is  afterwards  drowned  or 
extinct  in  the  land,  yet  the  law  judgeth  the  same 
rent  or  seigniory  to  be  in  esse,  as  to  support  the 
tenure :  but  of  what  1  only  of  the  said  rent  or 
seigniory,  and  never  of  the  land  itself;  for  the 
land  shsdl  be  held  by  the  same  tenure  it  was  be- 
fore. And  so  is  the  rule  of  Carr's  case,  where  it 
is  adjudged,  that  though  the  rent  be  held  in  capite, 
yet  the  land  was  nevertheless  devisable  for  the 
whole,  as  no  ways  charged  with  that  tenure. 

Why,  then,  in  our  case,  let  the  fealty  be  reserved 
out  of  the  seigniory  extinct,  yet  that  toucheth  not 
at  all  the  land :  and  then  of  necessity  the  land 
must  be  also  held ;  and  therefore  you  must  seek 
out  a  new  tenure  for  the  land,  and  that  must  be  in 
capite. 

And  let  this  be  noted  once  for  all,  that  our  case 
is  not  like  the  common  cases  of  a  menalty  ex- 
tinct, where  the  tenant  shall  hold  of  the  lord,  as 
the  mean  held  before;  as  where  the  menalty  is 
granted  to  the  tenant,  or  where  the  tenancy  is 
granted  to  the  mean,  or  where  the  menalty  de- 
scendeth  to  the  tenant,  or  where  the  menalty  is 
forejudged.  In  all  these  cases  the  tenancy,  I 
grant,  is  held  as  the  menalty  was  held  before,  and 
the  difference  is  because  there  was  an  old  seig- 
niory in  being;  which  remaineth  untouched  and 
unaltered,  save  that  it  is  drawn  a  degrree  nearer  to 
the  land,  so  as  there  is  no  question  in  the  world 
of  a  new  tenure ;  but  in  our  case  there  was  no  lord 
paramount,  for  the  manor  itself  was  in  the  crown, 
and  not  held  at  all,  nor  no  seigniory  of  the  manor 
in  esse ;  so  as  the  question  is  wholly  upon  the 
cieation  of  a  new  seigniory,  and  not  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  an  old. 

For  the  third  course,  that  the  law  should  create 
a  new  distinct  tenure  by  fealty  of  this  parcel, 
guided  by  the  express  tenure  upon  the  manor;  it 
is  the  probablest  course  of  the  three :  but  yet,  if 
the  former  authorities  I  have  alleged  be  well  un- 
derstood and  marked,  they  show  the  law  plainly, 
that  it  cannot  be;  for  you  shall  ever  take  the 
king's  grant  ad  idenh  and  not  ad  timilt^  or  ad 


jnvximum^  no  more  than  in  the  case  of  the  abtque 
aHquo  reddendo^  or  as  free  as  the  crown ;  who 
would  not  say  that  in  those  cases  it  should  amount 
to  a  soccage  tenure  1  for  minimum  ut  luhihprox' 
imum  *  and  yet  they  are  tenures  by  knight's  ser- 
vice in  capite.  So  if  the  king  by  one  patent  pass 
two  acres,  and  a  fealty  reserved  but  upon  the  one 
of  them,  you  shall  not  resort  to  this  ut  expre$9um 
servitium  regat^  vel  deelarei  taciturn^  No  more 
shall  you  in  our  case  imply  that  the  express  te- 
nure reserved  upon  the  manor  shall  govern,  or 
declare  the  tenure  of  the  tenancy,  or  control  the 
intendment  of  law  concerning  the  same. 

Now  will  I  answer  the  cases,  which  give  some 
shadow  on  the  contrary  side,  and  show  they  have 
their  particular  reasons,  and  do  not  impugn  our 
case. 

First,  if  the  king  have  land  by  attainder  of 
treason,  and  grant  the  land  to  be  held  of  himself, 
and  of  other  lords,  this  is  no  new  tenure  per 
normam  Ugi$  eommunit;  but  the  old  tenure  per 
normam  ttatuti^  which  taketh  away  the  intend- 
ment of  the  common  law ;  for  the  statute  direct- 
eth  it  so,  and  otherwise  the  king  shall  do  a  wrong. 

So  if  the  king  grant  land  parcel  of  the  demesne 
of  a  manor  tenendum  de  nobii^  or  reserving  no 
tenure  at  all,  this  is  a  tenure  of  the  manor  or  of 
the  honour,  and  not  in  capite :  for  here  the  more 
vehement  presumption  controlleth  the  less ;  for 
the  law  doth  presume  the  king  hath  no  intent  to 
dismember  it  from  the  manor,  and  so  to  lose  his 
court  and  the  perquisites. 

So  if  the  king  grant  land  tenendum 
by  a  rose  |iro  wnnibus  tervitiiSf  this  is 
not  like  the  cases  of  the  absqtie  aHquo  inde  red^ 
dendoy  or  as  free  as  the  crown ;  for  pro  omnibuM 
iervitiis  shall  be  intended  for  all  express  service : 
whereas,  fealty  is  incident,  and  passeth  tacit,  and 
80  it  is  no  impossible  or  repugnant  reservation. 

The  case  of  the  frankalm eigne,  I  ThbiiM 
mean  the  case  where  the  king  grants  '""*■'"'**'" 
lands  of  the  Templers  to  J.  S,  to  hold  as  the 
Templers  did,  which  cannot  be  frankalmoigne; 
and  yet  hath  been  ruled  to  be  no  tenure  by 
knight's  service  in  capite,  but  onlv  a 
soccage  tenure,  is  easily   answered; 
for  that  the  frankalmoigne  is  but  a  species  of  a 
tenure  in  soccage  with  a  privilege,  so  the  privilege 
ceaseth,  and  the  tenure  remains. 

To  conclude,  therefore,  I  sum  up  my  arguments 
thus :  My  major  is,  where  calamus  legia  doth  write 
the  tenure,  it  is  knight's  service  in  capite.  My 
minor  is,  this  tenure  is  left  to  the  law ;  ergo,  this 
tenure  is  in  capite. 

For  the  second  point,  I  will  first  speak  of  it 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  and 
then  upon  the  statutes  of  the  duchy. 

First,  I  do  grant,  that  where  a  seigniory  and  fi 
tenancy,  or  a  rent  and  land,  or  trees  and  land,  or 
the  like  primitive  and  secondary  interest  are  con- 
joined in  one  person,  yea,  though  it  be  in  mUm 
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droit  f  yet,  if  it  be  of  like  perdurable  estate,  they 
aie  80  extinct,  as  by  act  in  law  they  may  be 
leTired,  bat  by  grant  they  cannot. 

For,  if  a  man  hare  a  seigniory  in  his  own  right, 
and  the  land  descend  to  his  wife,  and  his  wife 
dieth  without  issue,  the  seigniory  is  rcTived  ;  but 
if  he  will  make  a  feofibent  in  fee,  saving  his  rent, 
he  cannot  do  it.  But  there  is  a  great  difference, 
and  let  it  be  well  obserred,  between  autre  eapad' 
tie  and  atOre  droit ;  for  in  case  of  autre  capaeiHe 
the  interests  are  eoniigua^  and  not  eontinua^  con- 
joined, but  not  confounded.  And,  therefore,  if 
the  master  of  an  hospital  haTe  a  seigniory,  and 
the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  St.  Albans  have 
a  tenancy,  and  the  master  of  the  hospital  be 
made  mayor,  and  the  mayor  grant  away  the 
tenancy  under  the  seal  of  the  mayor  and  com- 
monalty, the  seigniory  of  the  hospital  b  rerived. 

So  between  natural  capacity  and  politic,  if  a 
man  hare  a  seigniory  to  him  and  his  heirs,  and  a 
bishop  is  tenant,  and  the  lord  is  made  bishop,  and 
the  bishop,  before  the  statute,  grants  away  the 
land  under  the  chapter's  seal,  the  seigniory  is 
reTired. 

The  same  reason  is  between  the  capacity  of 
the  crown  and  the  capacity  of  the  duchy,  which 
is  in  the  king^s  natural  capacity,  though  illus- 
trated with  some  privileges  of  the  crown ;  if  the 
king  have  the  seigniory  in  the  right  of  his  crown, 
and  the  tenancy  in  the  right  of  the  duchy,  as  our 
ease  is,  and  make  a  feoffment  of  the  tenancy,  the 
tenure  must  be  revived ;  and  this  is  by  the  ground 
of  the  common  law.  But  the  case  is  the  more 
strong  by  reason  of  the  statute  of  1 H.  IV.,  3  H.  V. 
and  1  H.VII.of  the  duchy,  by  which  the  ducby-eeal 
Is  enabled  to  pass  lands  of  the  duchy,  but  no  ways 
to  touch  the  crown :  and  whether  the  king  be  in 
actual  possession  of  the  thing  that  should  pass, 
or  have  only  a  right,  or  a  condition,  or  a  thing  in 
suspense,  as  our  case  is,  all  is  one;  for  that  seal 


will  not  extinguish  so  much  as  a  spark  of  that 
which  is  in  the  right  of  the  crown ;  and  so  a  plain 
revivor. 

And  if  it  be  said  that  a  mischief  will  follow,  for 
that  upon  every  duchy  patent  men  shall  not  know 
how  to  hold,  because  men  must  go  back  to  the 
ancient  tenure,  and  not  rest  on  the  terms  limited ; 
for  this  mischief  there  grows  an  easy  remedy, 
which,  likewise,  is  now  in  nse,  which  is  to  take 
both  seals,  and  then  all  is  safe. 

Secondly,  as  the  king  cannot  under  the  duchy- 
seal  grant  away  his  ancient  seigniory  in  the  right 
of  his  crown,  so  he  cannot  make  any  new  reser- 
vation by  that  seal,  and  so,  of  necessity,  it  hileth 
to  the  law  to  make  the  tenure ;  for  every  reserva- 
tion must  be  of  the  nature  of  that  that  passeth,  as 
a  dean  and  chapter  cannot  grant  land  of  the  chap- 
ter, and  reserve  a  rent  to  the  dean  and  his  heirs, 
nor  e  eonveno  /  nor  no  more  can  the  king  grant 
land  of  die  duchy  under  that  seal,  and  reserve  a 
tenure  to  the  crown :  and  therefore  it  is  warily  put 
in  the  end  of  the  case  of  the  duchy  in  the  commen- 
taries, where  it  is  said,  if  the  king  make  a  feoff- 
ment of  the  duchy  land,  the  feoffee  shall  hold  in 
capite ;  but  not  a  word  of  that  it  should  be  by  way 
of  express  reservation,  but  upon  a  feoffment  sim- 
ply, the  law  shall  work  it  and  supply  it. 

To  conclude,  there  is  direct  authority  in  the 
point,  but  that  it  is  eta  ffersa;  and  it  was  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury's  case :  the  king  had  in  the 
right  of  the  duchy  a  rent  issuing  out  of  land, 
which  was  monastery  land,  which  he  had  in  the 
right  of  the  crown,  and  granted  away  the  land 
under  the  great  seal  of  the  bishop ;  and  yet,  never- 
theless, the  rent  continued  to  the  duchy,  and  so 
upon  great  and  grave  advice  it  was  in  the  duchy 
decreed :  so,  as  your  lordship  seeth,  whether  you 
take  the  tenure  of  the  tenancy,  or  the  tenure  of  the 
manor,  this  land  must  be  held  in  capite.  And» 
therefore,  &o« 
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CASE  OF  REVOCATION  OF  USES, 

IN  THE  KING'S  BENCH. 


The  Oue,  thortfy  fut^  without  Namet  or  Data  more 
than  (fUeeemty^  i$  this. 

Sir  John  Stanhopi  conveys  the  manor  of  Bur- 
rongh-ash  to  his  lady  for  part  of  her  Jointure,  and 
intending,  as  is  manifest,  not  to  restrain  himself, 
nor  his  son,  from  disposing  some  proportion  of 
mat  land  according  to  their  occasions,  so  as  my 


lady  were  at  no  loss  by  the  exobange,  inserteth 
into  the  conveyance  a  power  of  revocation  and 
alteration  in  this  manner ;  provided  that  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  himself  and  his  son  successively  to 
alter  and  make  void  the  uses,  and  to  limit  and 
appoint  new  uses,  so  it  exceed  not  the  value  of 
twenty  pounds,  to  be  eomputed  after  the  rents 
then  answered :  and  lliat  immediately  after  sneb 
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daekratioii,  or  making  Toid,  the  feoffees  shall 
glaiid  seised  to  sach  new  nses;  ita  quod^  her  or 
his  son,  within  six  months  after  sach  declaration, 
or  making  roid  shall  assure,  within  the  same 
town,  tmntwn  ierrarum  et  tenemetUorum^  et  rimilU 
vakru^  as  were  so  reroked,  to  the  uses  expressed 
in  the  first  oonreyance. 

Sir  John  Stanhope,  hb  son,  revokes  the  land  in 
Burrough-ash,  and  other  parcels  not  exceeding 
the  Talue  of  twenty  pounds,  and  within  six  months 
assures  to  my  lady  and  to  the  former  uses  Burton- 
Joiee  and  other  lands;  and  the  jury  haye  found 
that  the  lands  revoked  contain  twice  so  much  in 
number  of  acres,  and  twice  so  much  in  yearly 
Talue,  as  the  new  lands,  but  yet  that  the  new 
lands  are  rented  at  twenty-one  pounds,  and  find 
the  lands  of  Burrough-ash  now  out  of  lease  for- 
merly made :  and  that  no  notice  of  this  new  assu- 
rance was  giyen  before  the  ejectment,  but  only 
that  Sir  John  Stanhope  had,  by  word,  told  his 
mother  that  such  an  assurance  was  made,  not 
showing  or  delirering  the  deed. 

The  question  is.  Whether  Burroughnish  be 
well  reroked  1  Which  question  diyides  itself 
into  three  points. 

First,  whether  the  ita  quod  be  a  roid  and  idle 
dauset  for  if  so,  then  there  needs  no  new  assu- 
lance,  but  the  rerocation  is  absolute  per  se. 

The  next  is,  if  it  be  an  effectual  clause,  whe- 
ther it  be  pursued  or  no  1  wherein  the  question 
will  rest,  whether  the  ralue  of  the  reassured  lands 
shall  be  only  computed  by  rents  t 

And  the  third  is,  if  in  other  points  it  should  be 
well  pursued,  yet  whether  the  revocation  can 
work  until  a  sufficient  notice  of  the  new  as- 
surance! 

And  I  shall  prove  plainly,  that  ita  quod  stands 
well  with  the  power  of  revocation;  and  if  it 
should  fall  to  the  ground,  it  draws  all  the  rest  of 
the  clause  with  it,  and  makes  the  whole  void,  and 
cannot  be  void  alone  by  itself. 

I  shall  prove  likewise  that  the  value  must  needs 
be  accounted  not  a  tale  value,  or  an  arithmetical 
value  by  the  rent,  but  a  true  value  in  quantity  and 
quality. 

And,  lastly,  that  a  nodoe  is  of  necessity,  as  this 
case  is. 

I  will  not  deny,  but  it  is  a  great  power  of  wit 
to  make  clear  things  doubtful ;  but  it  is  the  true 
use  of  wit  to  make  doubtful  things  dear,  or  at 
least  to  maintain  things  that  are  clear  to  be  clear, 
as  they  are.  And  in  that  kind  I  oonceive  my 
labour  will  be  in  this  case,  which  I  hold  to  be  a 
case  rather  of  novelty  than  difficulty,  and,  there- 
fore, may  require  argument,  but  will  not  endure 
much  argument,  but,  to  speak  plainly  to  my 
understanding,  as  the  case  hath  no  equity  in  it, 
I  might  say  piety,  so  it  hath  no  great  doubt  in 
law. 

First,  therefore,  this  it  is,  that  I  affirm  that  the 
clause  so  that,  ita  qisod^  containing  the  rseompense* 
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governs  the  clause  precedent  of  the  power,  and 
that  it  makes  it  wait  and  expect  otherwise  than 
as  by  way  of  inception,  but  the  effect  and  ope- 
ration is  suspended,  till  that  part  also  be  per- 
formed ;  and  if  otherwise,  then  I  say  plainly, 
you  shall  not  construe  by  fractions ;  but  the  whole 
clause  and  power  is  void,  not  in  tanto,  but  in  toto* 
Of  the  first  of  them  I  will  give  four  reasons. 

The  first  reason  is,  that  the  wisdom  of  the  law 
nseth  to  transpose  words  according  to  the  sense ; 
and  not  so  much  to  respect  how  the  words  do 
take  place,  but  how  the  acts,  which  are  guided 
by  those  words,  may  take  place. 

Hill  and  Graunger*s  case,  eomment.  ^y^^^ 
171.    A  man  in  August  makes  a  lease,  S!!.*!!!!^^ 
rendering  ten  pounds  rent  yearly  to  be  '^'* 
paid  at  the  feasts  of  Annunciation  and  Michael- 
mas ;  these  words  shall  be  inverted  by  law,  as  if 
they  had  been  set  thus,  at  Michaelmas  and  the 
Annunciation :  for  else  ho  cannot  have  a  rent 
yearly ;  for  there  will  be  fourteen  months  to  the 
first  year. 

Fitzwil]iams*s  case,  3  Jac.  Co.  p.  6, 


f.  33,  it  was  contained  in  an  indenture  f^*! n 
of  uses,  that  Sir  William  Fitzwilliams  should 
have  power  to  alter,  and  change,  revoke,  deter- 
mine, and  make  void  the  uses  limited :  the  words 
are  placed  disorderly ;  for  it  is  in  nature  first  to 
determine  the  uses,  and  after  to  change  them  by 
limitation  of  new.  But  the  chief  question  being 
in  the  book,  whether  it  might  be  done  by  the  same 
deed ;  it  is  admitted  and  thought  not  worth  the 
speaking  to,  that  the  law  shall  marshal  the  acts 
against  the  order  of  the  words,  that  is,  first  to 
make  void,  then  to  limit. 

So  if  I  convey  land  and  covenant  with  you  to 
make  farther  assurance,  so  that  you  require  it  of 
me,  there,  though  the  request  be  placed  last,  yet 
it  must  be  acted  first. 

So  if  I  let  land  to  you  for  a  term,  and  say,  far- 
ther, it  shall  be  lawful  for  you  to  take  twenty 
timber  trees  to  erect  a  new  tenement  upon  the 
land,  so  that  my  bailiff  do  assign  you  where  yon 
shall  take  them,  here  the  assignment,  though  last 
placed,  must  precede.  And,  therefore,  the  gram- 
marians do  infer  wdl  upon  the  word  period,  which 
is  a  full  and  complete  clause  or  sentence,  that 
it  is  eompkxui  orationii  drculariMf  for  as  in  a 
drde  there  is  not  pritu  nor  posterim,  so  in  one  sen- 
tence you  shall  not  respect  the  placing  of  words ; 
but  though  die  words  lie  in  length,  yet  the  sense 
is  round,  so  as  prima  erunt  novimma  et  novietima 
prima.  For  though  you  cannot  speak  all  at  once 
so,  yet  you  must  construe  and  Judge  upon  all  at 
once. 

To  apply  this;  I  saytfiese  words,  so  that, 
though  heo  et  textu  poeteriora^  yet  they  be  poteetaU 
et  eemu  priora  i  as  if  they  had  been  penned  that« 
that  it  shdl  be  lawful  for  Sir  Thomas  Stanhope, 
so  that  he  assure  lands,  &c.,  to  revoke ;  and  what 
difference  between*  so  that  he  aseaxey  he  anK) 
9a9 
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reroke ;  or,  he  may  reyoke,  so  that  he  assure ; 
for  you  must  either  make  the  ^*  so  that**  to  be  pre- 
cedent or  void,  as  I  shall  tell  you  anon.  And, 
therefore,  the  law  will  rather  invert  the  words 
than  pervert  the  sense. 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  in  the  cases  I  put  it  is 
left  indefinite,  when  the  act  last  limited  shall  be 
performed ;  and  so  the  law  may  marshal  it  as  it 
may  stand  with  possibility ;  and  so  if  it  had  been 
in  this  case  no  more  but,  so  that  Sir  Thomas  or 
John  should  assure  new  lands,  and  no  time  spoken 
of,  the  law  might  have  intended  it  precedent. 
But  in  this  case  it  is  precisely  put  to  be  at  any 
time  within  six  months  after  the  declaration,  and, 
therefore,  you  cannot  vary  in  the  times. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  the  new  assurance  must 
be  in  deed  in  time  after  the  instrument  or  deed  of 
the  declaration ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  it  must 
be  time  precedent  to  the  operation  of  the  law,  by 
determining  the  uses  thereupon;  so  it  is  not 
to  be  applied  so  much  to  the  declaration  itself, 
but  to  the  warrant  of  the  declaration.  It  shall  be 
lawful,  so  that,  &c.  And  this  will  appear  more 
plainly  by  my  second  reason,  to  which  now  I 
come;  for  as  for  the  cavillation  upon  the  word 
immediately,  I  will  speak  to  it  after. 

My  second  reason,  therefore,  is  out  of  the  use 
and  signification  of  this  conjunction  or  bond  of 
speech,  **  so  that :"  for  no  man  will  make  any  great 
doubt  of  it,  if  the  words  bad  been  n,  if  Sir  Thomas 
shall  within  six  months  of  such  declaration  con- 
vey; but  that  it  must  have  been  intended  pre- 
cedent; yet,  if  you  mark  it  well,  these  words  ita 
qutid  and  «t,  howsoever  in  propriety  the  iia  quod 
may  seem  subsequent,  and  the  n  precedent,  yet 
they  both  bow  to  the  sense. 

So  we  see  in  4  Ed  w.  VI.  Colthurst*s 

case  a  man  leaseth  to  J.  S.  a  house, 

n  ipse  vellei  habitare  et  reaidens  esscf 
there  the  word  si  amounts  to  a  condition  subse- 
quent ;  for  he  could  not  be  resident  before  he  took 
the  state ;  and  so,  via  versa  may  ita  quod  be  pre- 
cedent, for  else  it  must  be  idle  and  void.  But  I 
go  farther,  for  I  say  ita  quod^  though  it  be  grood 
words  of  condition,  yet  more  properly  it  is  neither 
condition,  precedent,  nor  subsequent,  but  rather 
a  qualification,  or  form,  or  adherent  to  the  acts, 
whereto  it  is  joined,  and  made  part  of  their  es- 
sence, which  will  appear  evidently  by  other  cases. 
For,  allow  it  had  been  thus,  so  that  the  deed  of 
declaration  be  enrolled  within  six  months,  this  is 
all  one,  as  by  deed  enrolled  within  six  months, 
as  it  is  said  in  Digg*s  ease,  43  Eliz.  f.  173,  that 

by  deed  indented  to  be  enrolled  is  all 
42WixTl      one  with  deed  indented  and  enrolled. 

It  is  but  a  modus  fadendit  a  description, 
und  of  the  same  nature  is  the  ita  quod  ,*  so,  if  it 
had  been  thus,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Sir  Thomas 
to  declare,  so  that  the  declaration  be  with  the  con- 
Nimt  of  my  lord  chief  justice,  is  it  not  all  one  with 
the  more  compendious  form  of  penning,  that  Sir 


4C  s-n. 
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Thomas  shall  declare  with  the  consent  of  my  lord 
chief  justice  1  And  if  it  had  been  thus,  so  that 
Sir  John,  within  six  months  after  such  declaration, 
shall  obtain  the  consent  of  my  lord  chief  justice, 
should  not  the  uses  have  expected  1  But  these, 
you  will  say,  are  forms  and  circumstances  an- 
nexed to  the  conveyance  required  :  why,  surely, 
any  collateral  matter  coupled  by  the  ita  quod  is  as 
strong!  If  the  ita  quod  had  been,  that  Sir  John 
Stanhope  within  six  months  should  have  paid 
my  lady  one  thousand  pounds,  or  entered  into 
bond  never  more  to  disturb  her,  or  the  like,  all 
these  make  but  one  entire  idea  or  notion,  how  that 
his  power  should  not  be  categorical,  or  simple,  at 
pleasure,  but  hypothetical,  and  qualified,  and  re- 
strained, that  is  to  say,  not  the  one  without  the 
other,  and  they  are  parts  incorporated  into  the 
nature  and  essence  of  the  authority  itself. 

The  third  reason  is,  the  justice  of  the  law  in 
taking  words  so  as  no  material  part  of  the  parties' 
intent  perish;  for,  as  one  saith,/ir«s8/a/  torquert 
verba  quam  homines,  better  wrest  words  out  of  place 
than  my  Lady  Stanhope  out  of  her  jointure,  that 
was  meant  to  her.  And,  therefore,  it  is  elegantly 
said  in  Fitzwilliams*s  case,  which  I  vouch^  be- 
fore, though  words  be  contradictory,  and,  to  use 
the  phrase  of  the  book,  jmgnarU  tanquam  ex  dith 
metro  f  yet  the  law  delighteth  to  make  atone- 
ment, as  well  between  words  as  between  parties, 
and  will  reconcile  them  so  as  they  may  stand,  and 
abhorreth  a  vacuum,  as  well  as  nature  abhorreth 
it;  and,  as  nature,  to  avoid  a  vacuum,  will  draw 
substances  contrary  to  their  propriety,  so  will  the 
law  draw  words.  Therefore,  saith  Littleton,  if  I 
mhke  a  feoffment  reddendo  rent  to  a  stranger,  this 
is  a  condition  to  the  feoffor,  rather  than  it  shall  be 
void,  which  is  quite  cross ;  it  sounds  a  rent,  it 
works  a  condition,  it  is  limited  to  a  third  person, 
it  inureth  to  the  feoffor ;  and  yet  the  law  favoureth 
not  conditions,  but  to  avoid  a  vacuum. 

So  in  the  case  of  45  E.  III.,  a  man 
gives  land  in  frank-marriage,  the  re- 
mainder in  fee.  The  frank-marriage  is  first  put, 
and  that  can  be  but  by  tenure  of  the  donor;  yet, 
rather  than  the  remainder  should  be  void,  though 
it  be  last  placed,  the  frank-marriage,  being  but  a 
privilege  of  estate,  shall  be  destroyed. 

So  33  H.  VI.,  Tressharo*B  case;  the  king 
granteth  a  wardship  before  it  fall ;  good,  because 
it  cannot  inure  by  covenant,  and  if  it  should  not 
be  good  by  plea,  as  the  book  terms  it,  it  were 
void ;  so  that,  no,  not  in  the  king's  case,  the  law 
will  not  admit  words  to  be  void. 

So  then  the  intent  appears  roost  plainly,  that 
this  act  of  Sir  John  should  be  actus  geminus^  a 
kind  of  twine  to  take  back  and  to  give  back,  and 
to  make  an  exchange,  and  not  a  resumption; 
and,  therefore,  upon  a  conceit  of  repugnancy,  to 
take  the  one  part,  which  is  the  privation  of 
my  lady's  jointure,  and  not  the  other,  which  is 
!the  restitution  or  compensation,  were  a  thing 
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utterly  injarioas  in  matter,  and  absard  in  con- 
atmction. 

The  foarth  reason  is  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
conreyance,  which  is  by  way  of  use,  and  there- 
fore ought  to  be  construed  more  favourably,  ac- 
cording to  the  intent,  and  not  literally  or  strictly ; 
for  although  it  be  said  in  Frene  and  Dillon^s  case, 
and  in  Fitzwilliams's  case,  that  it  is  safe  so  to 
construe  the  statute  of  27  H.  VIII.  as  that  uses 
may  be  made  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  common 
law,  which  the  professors  of  the  law  do  know, 
and  not  to  leave  them  to  be  extravagant  and 
irregular;  yet,  if  the  late  authorities  be  well 
marked,  and  the  reason  of  them,  you  shall  find 
this  difference,  that  uses  in  point  of  operation  are 
reduced  to  a  kind  of  conformity  with  the  rules  of 
the  common  law,  but  that  in  point  of  exposition 
of  words  they  retain  somewhat  of  their  ancient 
nature,  and  are  expounded  more  liberally,  accord- 
ing to  the  intent;  for  with  that  part  the  statute 
of  27  doth  not  meddle.  And,  therefore,  if  the 
question  be,  whether  a  bargain  and  sale  upon 
condition  be  good  to  reduce  the  state  back  with- 
out an  entry!  or  whether,  if  a  man  make  a 
feoffment  in  fee  to  the  nse  of  John  a  Style  for 
years,  the  remainder  to  the  right  heirs  of  John  a 
Downe,  this  remainder  be  good  or  no!  these 
cases  will  follow  the  grounds  of  the  common 
law  for  possessions,  in  point  of  operation ;  but  so 
will  it  not  be  in  point  of  exposition. 

For  if  I  have  the  manor  of  Dale  and  the  manor 
of  Sale  lying  both  in  Vale,  and  I  make  a  lease 
for  life  of  them  both,  the  remainder  of  the  manor 
of  Dale,  and  all  other  my  lands  in  Vale  to  John 
a  Style,  the  remainder  of  the  manor  of  Sale  to 
John  a  Downe,  this  latter  remainder  is  void, 
because  it  comes  too  late,  the  general  words 
having  carried  it  before  to  John  a  Style.  But  put 
it  by  way  of  use  a  man  makes  a  feoffment  in  fee 
of  both  manors,  and  limits  the  use  of  the  manor 
of  Dale,  and  all  the  other  lands  in  Vale  to  the 
use  of  himself,  and  his  wife  for  her  jointure,  and 
of  the  manor  of  Sale  to  the  use  of  himself  alone. 
Now  his  wife  shall  have  no  jointure  in 
■gwrrf  the  manor  of  Sale,  and  so  was  it  judged 
in  the  case  of  the  manor  of  Odiam. 
And  therefore  our  case  is  more  strong,  being  by 
way  of  use,  and  you  may  well  construe  the  latter 
part  to  control  and  qualify  the  first,  and  to  make 
it  attend  and  expect;  nay,  it  is  not  amiss  to  see 
4t  ciix  Co  p}^^  <^^  ^^  Peryman,  41  Eliz.  Coke, 
•*'**•  p.  5,  f.  84,  where  by  a  custom  a  liveiy 
may  expect;  for  the  case  was,  that  in  the  manor 
of  Porchester  the  custom  was,  that  a  feoffment 
of  land  should  not  be  good,  except  it  were  pre- 
sented within  a  year  in  the  court  of  the  manor, 
and  there  ruled  that  it  was  but  aetui  inehoaitu,  till 
it  was  presented ;  now,  if  it  be  not  merely  against 
reason  of  law,  that  so  solemn  a  conveyance  as 
livery,  which  keeps  state,  I  tell  you,  and  will  not 
wait,  should  expect  a  farther  perfection,  a  fortiori^ 


may  a  conveyance  in  use  or  declaration  of  use 
receive  a  consummation  by  degrees,  and  several 
acts.    And  thus  much  for  the  main  point. 

Now,  for  the  objection  of  the  word  immediate, 
it  is  but  light  and  a  kind  of  sophistry.  They 
say  that  the  words  are,  that  the  uses  shall  rise 
immediately  after  the  declaration,  and  we  would 
have  an  interposition  of  an  act  between,  namely, 
that  there  should  be  a  declaration  first,  then  a 
new  assurance  within  the  six  months ;  and,  lastly, 
the  uses  to  rise :  whereunto  the  answer  is  easy ; 
for  we  have  showed  before  that  the  declaration 
and  the  new  assurance  are  in  the  intent  of  him 
that  made  the  conveyance,  and  likewise,  in  eye  of 
law,  but  as  one  compounded  act.  So  as  immedi- 
ately after  the  declaration  must  be  underetood  of 
a  perfect  and  effectual  declaration,  with  the 
adjuncts  and  accouplements  expressed. 

So  we  see  in  49  E.  III.  f.  11,  if  a 
man  be  attainted  of  felony,  that  holds 
lands  of  a  common  person,  the  king  shall  have 
his  year,  day,  and  waste;  but  when!  Not 
before  an  office  found ;  and  yet  the  words  of  the 
statute  of  prwrogativa  regis  are,  rex  habebit 
eaiaUa  felonum,  et  n  ipti  kabeni  iiberum  tenement 
turn,  staiim  eapialur  in  manu$  domini,  et  rex  habebit 
annum^  diem  et  vastum  f  and  here  the  word  siatim 
is  underetood  of  the  effectual  and  lawful  time, 
that  is,  after  office  found. 

So  in  2  H,  IV,  f.  17,  it  appeare 

8H4.C17 

that  by  the  statute  of  Acton  Burnell, 
if  the  debt  be  acknowledged,  and  the  day  past 
that  the  goods  of  the  debtore  shall  be  sold  ttaiim* 
in  French  maintenantf  yet,  neveitheless,  this 
sUUim  shall  not  be  underetood  before  the  process 
of  law  requisite  passed,  that  is,  the  day  comprised 
in  the  extent. 

So  it  is  said  27  H.  VIII.  f.  19,  by 
Audley  the  chancellor,  that  the  pre- 
sent tense  shall  be  taken  for  the  future ;  a  fortiori^ 
say  I,  the  immediate  future  tense  may  be  taken 
for  a  distant  future  tense;  as  if  I  be  bound  that 
my  son,  being  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  yeare, 
shall  marry  your  daughter,  and  that  be  be  now  of 
twelve  yeare;  yet  this  shall  be  underetood,  when 
he  shall  be  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  yeare.  And 
so  in  our  case  immediately  after  the  declaration 
is  intended  when  all  things  shall  be  performed, 
that  are  coupled  with  the  said  declaration. 

But  in  this  I  doubt  I  labour  too  much ;  for  no 
man  will  be  of  opinion,  that  it  was  intended  that 
the  Lady  Stanhope  should  be  six  whole  months 
without  either  the  old  jointure  or  the  new ;  but 
that  the  old  should  expect  until  the  new  were  set- 
tled without  any  interim.  And  so  I  conclude 
this  course  of  atonements,  as  Fitzwilliams*s  case 
calls  it,  whereby  I  have  proved,  that  all  the 
words,  by  a  true  marehaling  of  the  acts,  may  stand 
according  to  the  intent  of  the  parties. 

I  may  add  ianquam  ex  abundarti^  that  if  both 
dauset  do  not  live  together,  they  must  both  die 


27  H.  t,  r.  in 
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together;  for  the  law  lo^ee  neitber  fractions  of 
estates  nor  fractions  of  constractions ;  and  there- 
jtmniMiJto.  ^^^  in  Jerroin  and  Askew^s  case, 
*"^  "»  37  Eliz.,  a  man  did  derise  lands  in  tail 
with  proviso,  that  if  the  devisee  did  attempt  to 
alien,  bis  estate  should  cease,  as  if  he  were  natu- 
rally dead.  Is  it  said  there  that  the  words,  as  if 
he  were  naturally  dead,  shall  be  Toid,  and  the 
words,  that  his  estate  shall  cease,  good  1  No, 
bat  the  whole  clause  shall  be  void.  And  it  is  all 
one  reason  of  a  so  that,  as  of  an  as  if,  for  they 
both  suspend  the  sentence. 

So  if  I  make  a  lease  for  life,  upon  condition  he 
shall  not  alien,  nor  take  the  profits,  shall  this  be 
good  for  the  first  part,  and  void  for  the  second  1 
No,  but  it  shall  be  void  for  both. 

So  if  the  power  of  declaration  of  uses  had  been 
thus  penned,  that  Sir  John  Stanhope  might  by  his 
deed  indented  declare  new  uses,  so  that  the  deed 
were  enrolled  before  the  mayor  of  St.  Albans, 
who  hath  no  power  to  take  enrolments ;  or  so  that 
the  deed  were  made  in  such  sort,  as  might  not  be 
nade  void  by  Parliament:  in  all  these  and  the 
like  cases  the  impossibility  of  the  last  part  doth 
strike  upwards,  and  infect,  and  destroy  the  whole 
clause.  And,  therefore,  that  all  the  words  may 
stand,  is  the  first  and  true  course;  that  all  the 
words  be  void,  is  the  second  and  probable;  but 
that  the  revoking  part  should  be  good,  and  the 
assuring  part  void,  hath  neither  truth  nor  proba- 
bility. 

Now  come  I  to  the  second  point,  how  this  value 
should  be  measured,  wherein,  methinks,  you  are 
as  ill  a  measurer  of  values  as  you  are  an  expounder 
of  words;  which  point  I  will  divide,  first  consi- 
dering what  tl>e  law  doth  generally  intend  by  the 
word  value;  and,  secondly,  to  see  what  special 
words  may  be  in  these  clauses,  either  to  draw  it 
to  a  value  of  a  present  arrentation,  or  to  under^ 
stand  it  of  a  just  and  true  value. 

The  word  value  is  a  word  well  known  to  the 
law,  and  therefore  cannot  be,  except  it  be  will- 
ingly, misunderstood.  By  the  common  law 
there  is  upon  a  warranty  a  recovery  in  value.  I 
put  the  case,  therefore,  that  I  make  a  feoffment  in 
fee  with  warranty  of  the  manor  of  Dale,  being 
worth  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  and  then  in 
lease  for  twen^  shillings.  The  lease  expires, 
lor  that  is  onr  ease,  though  I  hold  it  not  needful, 


the  question  is,  whether,  upon  an  eviction,  th^«vi 
shall  not  be  recovered  from  me  land  to  the  value 
of  twenty  pounds. 

So  if  a  man  give  land  in  frank-marriage  then 
rented  at  forty  pounds  and  no  more  worth,  there 
descendeth  other  lands,  let  perhaps  for  a  year  or 
two  for  twenty  pounds,  but  worth  eighty  pounds, 
shall  not  the  donee  be  at  liberty  to  put  this  land 
in  hotchpotch  t 

So  if  two  parceners  be  in  tail,  and  they  make 
partition  of  lands  equal  in  rent,  but  far  unequal  in 
value,  shall  this  bind  their  issues  t  By  no  means ; 
for  there  is  no  calendar  so  false  to  judge  of  values 
as  the  rent,  being  sometimes  improved,  sometimes 
ancient,  sometimes  where  great  fines  have  been 
taken,  sometimes  where  no  fines;  so  as  in  point 
of  recompense  you  were  as  good  put  false  weights 
into  the  hands  of  the  law,  as  to  bring  in  this  in- 
terpretation of  value  by  a  present  arrentation* 
But  this  is  not  worth  the  speaking  to  in  genera] ; 
that  which  giveth  colour  is  the  special  words  in 
the  clause  of  revocation,  that  the  twenty  pounds* 
value  should  be  according  to  the  rents  then 
answered ;  and,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  a 
correspondence  in  the  computation  likewise  of  the 
recompense.  But  this  is  so  far  from  countenancing 
that  exposition,  as,  well  noted,  it  crosseth  it;  for 
opponta  juxta  te  po$ita  magU  ehtee$eurUf  first,  it 
may  be  the  intent  of  Sir  Thomas,  in  the  first 
clause,  was  double,  partly  to  exclude  any  land  in 
demesne,  partly  knowing  the  land  was  double, 
and  as  some  say  quadruple,  better  than  the  rent, 
he  would  have  the  more  scope  of  revocation  under 
his  twenty  pounds*  value. 

But  what  is  this  to  the  clause  of  recompense! 
first,  are  there  any  words  teeundum  computationtm 
prmdietamf  There  are  none.  Secondly,  doth 
the  clause  rest  upon  the  words  rimilU  valorU7 
No,  but  Joineth  tmUum  a  timUU  vahrU :  confound 
not  predicaments ;  for  they  are  the  mere-stones  of 
reason.  Here  is  both  quantity  and  quality ;  nay, 
he  saith  ferther,  within  the  same  towns.  Why, 
marry,  it  is  somewhat  to  have  roen*s  possessions 
lie  about  them,  and  not  dispersed.  So  it  most  be 
as  much,  as  good,  as  near;  so  plainly  doth  the 
intent  appear,  that  my  lady  should  not  be  a 
loser. 

[For  the  point  of  the  notice,  it  was  discharged 
by  the  court] 
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Tke  effed  cf  ihefini  argumeni  cf  Ike  kingU  Bolieitw- 

general^  in  maifUaining  the  Juriulietion  of  the 

council  of  tke  marekes  over  the  four  ehiree. 

The  qaestion  for  the  present  is  only  upon  the 
statute  of  33  H.  VIII.,  and  though  it  be  a  great 
question,  yet  it  is  contracted  into  small  room ;  for 
it  is  but  a  true  construeuon  of  a  monosyllable,  the 
word  march. 

The  exposition  of  all  words  resteth  upon  three 
proofs,  the  propriety  of  the  word,  and  the  matter 
precedent,  and  subsequent. 

Matter  precedent  concerning  the  intent  of  those 
that  speak  the  words,  and  matter  subsequent 
touching  the  conceit  and  understanding  of  those 
that  construe  and  receire  them. 

First,  therefore,  as  to  m  termini,  the  force  and 
propriety  of  the  word ;  this  word  marches  signi- 
fieth  no  more  but  limits,  or  confines,  or  borders,  in 
Latin  Kmites,  or  eonfinia,  or  eontermina  i  and  thereof 
was  derived  at  the  first  ffuire4to,a  marquis,  which 
was  eomee  Hmitaneue. 

Now  these  limits  cannot  be  Unea  imaginaria, 
but  it  must  haye  some  contents  and  dimension, 
and  that  can  be  no  other  but  the  counties  adjacent ; 
and  for  this  construction  we  need  not  wander  out 
of  our  own  state,  for  we  see  the  counties  of  North- 
umberland, Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland,  late- 
ly  the  borders  upon  Scotland.  Now  the  middle 
shires  were  commonly  called  the  east,  west,  and 
middle  marches. 

To  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  intention  of  those 
that  made  the  statute,  in  the  use  of  this  word  ;  I 
shall  prove  that  the  Parliament  took  it  in  this 
sense  by  three  several  arguments. 

The  first  is,  that  otherwise  the  word  should  be 
idle ;  and  it  is  a  rule,  verba  eunt  aee^fnenda,  ut 
wrtientur  effeetum  t  for  this  word  marches,  as  is 
confessed  on  the  other  side,  roust  be  either  for  the 
counties*  marches,  which  is  our  sense,  or  the  lord- 
ships' marchers,  which  is  theirs;  that  is,  such 
lurddhips,  as  by  reason  of  the  incursions  and  in- 
festation of  the  Welsh,  in  ancient  time,  were  not 
under  the  constant  possession  of  either  dominion, 
hut  like  the  bateable  ground  where  the  war  played. 
Now  if  this  latter  sense  be  destroyed,  then  all 
equivocation  ceaseth. 

That  it  is  destroyed  appears  manifestly,  by  the 
statute  of  27  H.  VIII.,  made  seven  years  before 
the  statute  of  which  we  dispute;  for  by  that  sta- 


itute  all  the  lordships'  marchers  aie  made  shirr 
grround,  being  either  annexed  to  the  ancient  coun- 
ties of  Wales,  or  to  the  ancient  counties  ut'  England, 
or  erected  into  new  counties,  and  omde  parcel  of 
the  dominion  of  Wales,  and  so  no  more  marches 
after  the  statute  of  37 :  so  as  there  were  no  marches 
in  that  sense  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the 
statute  of  34. 

The  second  argument  is  from  the  comparing  of 
the  place  of  the  statute,  whereupon  our  doubt 
risetb ;  namely,  that  there  shall  be  and  remain  a 
lord  president  and  council  in  the  dominion  of 
Wales  and  the  marches  of  the  same,  &c.  with 
another  place  of  the  same  statute,  where  the  word 
marches  is  left  out ;  for  the  rule  is,  oppotita  juxta 
»e  poeita  magie  eheeeeuni.  There  is  a  clause  in 
the  statute  which  gives  power  and  authority  to 
the  king  to  make  and  alter  laws  for  the  weal  of 
his  subjects  of  his  dominion  of  Wales ;  there  the 
word  marches  is  omitted,  because  it  was  not 
thought  reasonable  to  invest  the  king  with  a 
power  to  alter  the  laws,  which  is  the  subjects' 
birthright,  in  any  part  of  the  realm  of  England ; 
and,  therefore,  by  the  omission  of  the  word  marches 
in  that  place,  you  may  manifestly  collect  the  sig. 
nification  of  the  word  in  the  other,  that  is  to  be 
meant  of  the  four  counties  of  England. 

The  third  argument  which  we  will  use  is  this: 
the  council  of  the  marches  was  not  erected  by  the 
act  of  Parliament,  but  confirmed  ;  for  there  was  a 
president  and  council  long  before  in  E.  IV.  his 
time,  by  matter  yet  appearing ;  and  it  is  evident 
upon  the  statute  itself,  that  in  the  very  clause 
which  we  now  handle  it  referreth  twice  to  the 
usage,  as  h^tofore  hath  been  used. 

This,  then,  I  infer,  that  whatsoever  was  the 
king's  intention  in  the  first  erection  of  this  court, 
was,  likewise,  the  intention  of  the  Parliament  in 
the  establishing  thereof,  because  the  Parliament 
builded  upon  an  old  foundation. 

The  king's  intention  appeareth  to  have  had 
three  branches,  whereof  every  of  them  doth  mani* 
festly  comprehend  the  four  shires. 

The  first  was  the  better  to  bridle  the  subject  of 
Wales,  which  at  that  nme  was  not  reclaimed  * 
and  therefore  it  was  necessary  for  the  presidoni 
and  council  there  to  have  jurisdiction  and  com- 
mand over  the  English  shires ;  because  tnat  l>y 
the  aid  of  them,  which  were  undoubted  good  sub- 
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jects,  they  might  the  better  gorern  and  suppress 
ihose  that  were  doubtful  subjects. 

And  if  it  be  said,  that  it  is  true,  that  the  four 
shires  were  comprehended  in  the  commission  of 
oyer  and  terminer,  for  the  suppression  of  riots  and 
misdemeanors,  but  not  for  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
Court  of  Equity ;  to  that  I  answer,  that  their  com- 
mission of  oyer  and  terminer  was  but  gladitt$  in 
vagina^  for  it  was  not  put  in  practice  amongst 
them ;  for  even  in  punishment  of  riots  and  misde- 
meanors, they  proceed  not  by  their  commission 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  by  way  of  jury,  but  as  a 
council,  by  way  of  examination.  And  again  it 
was  necessary  to  strengthen  that  court  for  their 
better  countenance  with  both  jurisdictions,  as  well 
civil  as  criminal,  for  giaditu  gladium  juval. 

The  second  branch  of  the  king's  intention  was 
to  make  a  better  equality  of  commerce  and  inter- 
course in  contracts  and  dealings  between  the  sub- 
jects of  Wales  and  the  subjects  of  England ;  and 
this  of  necessity  must  comprehend  the  four  shires ; 
for,  otherwise,  if  the  subject  of  England  had  been 
wronged  by  the  Welsh  on  the  side  of  Wdes,  he 
might  take  his  remedy  nearer  hand.  But  if  the 
subject  of  Wales,  for  whose  weal  and  benefit  the 
statute  was  chiefly  made,  had  been  wronged  by 
the  English  in  any  of  the  shires,  he  might  have 
sought  his  remedy  at  Westminster. 

The  third  branch  of  the  king's  intent  was  to 
make  a  convenient  dignity  and  state  of  the  man- 
sion and  resiance  of  his  eldest  son,  when  he  should 
be  created  Prince  of  Wales,  which  likewise  must 
plainly  include  the  four  shires ;  for  otherwise  to 
have  sent  primogeniium  regu  to  a  government, 
which,  without  the  mixture  of  the  four  shires,  as 
things  then  were,  had  more  pearl  than  honour  or 
command ;  or  to  have  granted  him  only  a  power 
of  lieutenancy  in  those  shires,  where  he  was  to 
keep  his  state,  not  adorned  with  some  authority 
civil,  had  not  been  convenient. 

So  that  here  I  conclude  the  second  part  of  that 
I  am  to  say  touching  the  intention  of  the  Parlia- 
ment precedent. 

Now,  touching  the  construction  subsequent,  the 
rule  is  good,  nptimus  legum  inUrprea  eanauetudo ; 
for  our  labour  is  not  to  maintain  a  usage  against  a 
statute,  but  by  a  usage  to  expound  a  statute ;  for 
no  man  will  say  but  the  word  marches  will  bear 
the  sense  that  we  give  it. 

This  usage  or  custom  is  fortified  by  four  nota- 
ble circumstances ;  first,  that  it  is  ancient,  and  not 
late  or  recent;  secondly,  it  is  authorized,  and  not 
popular  or  vulgar ;  thirdly,  that  it  hath  been  ad- 
mitted and  quiet,  and  not  litigious  or  interrupted; 
and,  fourthly,  when  it  was  brought  in  question, 
which  was  but  once,  it  hath  been  afiirmed,  jwU' 
(in  eonfroverso. 

For  the  first,  there  is  record  of  a  president  and 
council,  that  hath  exercised  and  practised  juris- 
diction in  these  shires,  as  well  sixty  years  before  | 
llie  statute,  n&ssly,  since  18  E.  IV.  at  the  like  . 


number  of  years  since ;  so  that  it  is  Jantu  htfrong^ 
it  hath  a  face  backward  from  the  statute,  as  well 
as  forwards. 

For  the  second,  it  hath  received  these  allow- 
ances by  the  practice  of  that  court,  by  suits  ori- 
ginally commenced  there,  by  remanding  from  the 
courts  of  Westminster,  when  causes  within  those 
shires  have  been  commenced  here  above ;  some- 
times in  chancery,  sometimes  in  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, by  the  admittance  of  divers  great  learned 
men  and  great  judges,  that  have  been  of  that 
council,  and  exercised  that  jurisdiction ;  as  at  one 
time  Bromley,  Morgan,  and  Brooks,  being  the 
two  chief  justices,  and  chief  baron,  and  divers 
others ;  by  the  king's  learned  council,  which  al- 
ways were  called  to  the  penning  of  the  king*8 
instructions ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  king's  instruc- 
tions themselves,  which,  though  they  be  not  al- 
ways extant,  yet  it  is  manifest  that  since  17  H. 
YIIL,  when  Princess  Mary  went  down,  that  the 
four  shires  were  ever  comprehended  in  the  in* 
structions,  either  by  name,  or  by  that  that  amounts 
to  so  much.  So  as  it  appears  that  this  usage  or 
practice  hath  not  been  an  obscure  custom,  prac- 
tised by  the  multitude,  which  is  many  times  er- 
roneous, but  authorized  by  the  judgment  and  con- 
sent of  the  state :  for  as  it  is  vera  vox  to  say, 
maximus  errarU  papuhts  magister ;  so  it  is  dura  vux 
to  say,  maximus  errariM  princeps  magiiier. 

For  the  third,  it  was  never  brought  in  question 
till  16  Eliz.  in  the  case  of  one  Wynde. 

And,  for  the  fourth,  the  controversy  being  moved 
in  that  case,  it  was  referred  to  Gerrard,  attorney, 
and  Bromley,  solicitor,  who  was  afterwards  chan- 
cellor of  England,  and  had  his  whole  state  of  liv- 
ing in  Shropshire  and  Worcester,  and  by  them 
reported  to  the  lords  of  the  council  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  and  upon  their  report  decreed,  and  the 
jurisdiction  aflHrmed. 

Lastly,  I  will  conclude  with  two  manifest 
badges  and  tokens,  though  but  external  yet  vio- 
lent in  demonstration,  that  these  four  shires  were 
understood  by  the  word  marches;  the  one  the 
denomination  of  that  council,  which  was  ever  in 
common  appellation  termed  and  styled  the  council 
of  the  marches,  or  in  the  marches,  rather  than  the 
council  of  Wales,  or  in  Wales,  and  d  nomina/io 
e$t  a  digniore.  If  it  had  been  intended  of  lord- 
ships' marches,  it  had  been  as  if  one  should  have 
called  my  lord  mayor  my  lord  mayor  of  the 
suburbs.  But  it  was  plainly  intended  of  the 
four  English  shires,  which  indeed  were  the  more 
worthy. 

And  the  other  is  of  the  perpetual  resiance  and 
mansion  of  the  council,  which  was  evermore  in 
the  shires ;  and  to  imagine  that  a  court  should  not 
have  jurisdiction  where  it  sitteth,is  a  thingntterly 
improbable,  for  they  should  be  tanquam  piaeit  in 
arido. 

So  as,  upon  the  whole  matter,  I  conclude  that 
the  word  marches  in  that  place,  by  the  natural 
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tense,  and  true  intent  of  the  statute,  is  meant  the 
four  shires. 

T%t  effect  if  thai  that  uhu  tpoken  hy  Serjeant  Hutton 
and  Serjeant  Harris^  in  answer  of  Ae  former  ar^ 
gumentf  and  for  the  excluding  of  the  juriadiction 
of  the  marches  in  the  four  ahires. 

That  which  they  both  did  deliver  was  reduced 
to  three  heads : 

The  first  to  prove  the  use  of  the  word  marches 
for  lordships'  marchers. 

The  second  to  prove  the  continuance  of  that  use 
of  the  word,  after  the  statute  of  27,  that  made  t)ie 
lordships'  marchers  shire-grounds ;  whereupon  it 
was  inferred,  that  though  the  marches  were  de- 
stroyed in  nature,  yet  they  remained  in  name. 

The  third  was  some  collections  they  made  upon 
the  statute  of  34 ;  whereby  they  inferred,  that 
that  statute  intended  that  word  in  that  significa- 
tion. 

For  the  first,  they  did  allege  divers  statutes 
before  27  H.  VIILy  and  divers  book-cases  of  law 
in  print,  and  divers  ofiices  and  records,  wherein 
the  word  marches  of  Wales  was  understood  of 
the  lordships'  marchers. 

They  said  farther,  and  concluded,  that  whereas 
we  show  our  sense  of  the  word  but  rare,  they 
show  theirs  common  and  frequent;  and  whereas 
we  show  it  but  in  a  vulgar  use  and  acceptation, 
they  show  theirs  in  a  legal  use  in  statutes,  au- 
thorities of  hooks,  and  ancient  records. 

They  said  farther,  that  the  example  we  brought 
of  marches  upon  Scotland  was  not  like,  but  rather 
contrary ;  for  they  were  never  called  marches  of 
Scotland,  but  the  marches  of  England  :  whereas, 
the  statute  of  34  doth  not  speak  of  the  marches 
of  England,  but  of  the  marches  of  Wales. 

They  said  farther,  that  the  county  of  Worcester 
did  in  no  place  or  point  touch  upon  Wales,  and, 
therefore,  that  county  could  not  be  termed 
marches. 

To  the  second  they  produced  three  proofs ;  first, 
some  words  in  the  statute  of  32  H.  VIII.,  where 
the  statute,  providing  for  a  form  of  trial  for  trea- 
son committed  in  Wales,  and  the  marches  thereof, 
doth  use  that  word,  which  was  in  time  after  the 
statute  o '  27 ;  whereby  they  prove  the  use  of  the 
word  continued. 

The  second  proof  was  out  of  two  phces  of  the 
statute,  whereupon  we  dispute,  where  the  word 
marches  is  used  for  the  lordships'  marchers. 

The  third  proof  was  the  style  and  form  of  the 
commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  even  to  this 
day,  which  run  to  give  power  and  authority  to  the 
president  and  council  there,  infra  prineipalitai. 
JVallim,  and  infra  the  four  counties  by  name,  with 
this  clause  farther,  tt  marehia$  WaUim  eisdem 
eomitatibue  adjacent!':  whereby  they  infer  two 
things  strongly,  the  one  that  the  marches  of 
Wales  must  needs  be  a  distinct  thing  from  the  ' 


four  counties;  the  other  that  the  word  marchen 
was  used  for  the  lordships'  marchers  long  after 
both  statutes. 

They  said  farther,  that  otherwise  the  proceed- 
ing, which  had  been  in  the  four  new  erected 
counties  of  Wales  by  the  commission  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  by  force  whereof  many  had  been 
proceeded  with  both  for  life  and  other  ways, 
should  be  called  in  question,  as  coram  nonjudice^ 
insomuch  as  they  neither  were  part  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Wales,  nor  part  of  the  four  shires ; 
and,  therefore,  must  be  contained  by  the  word 
marches,  or  not  at  all. 

For  the  third  head,  they  did  insist  upon  the 
statute  of  34,  and  upon  the  preamble  of  the  same 
statute. 

The  title  being  an  act  for  certain  ordinances  in 
the  king's  majesty's  dominion  and  principality 
of  Wales ;  and  the  preamble  being  for  the  tender 
zeal  and  afiection  that  the  king  bears  to  his  sub' 
jects  of  Wales ;  and,  again,  at  the  humble  sui' 
and  petition  of  his  subjects  of  W^ales ;  whereb) 
they  infer  that  the  statute  had  no  purpose  to  extend 
or  intermeddle  with  any  part  of  the  king's  domi- 
nions or  subjects,  but  only  within  Wales. 

And  for  usage  and  practice,  they  said,  it  was 
nothing  against  an  act  of  Parliament. 

And  for  the  instnictions,  they  pressed  to  see  the 
instructions  immediately  after  the  statute  made. 

And  for  the  certificate  and  opinions  of  Gerrard 
and  Bromley,  they  said,  they  doubted  not,  but 
that  if  it  were  now  referred  to  the  attorney  and 
solicitor,  they  would  certify  as  they  did. 

And,  lastly,  they  relied,  as  upon  their  principal 
strength,  upon  the  precedent  of  that,  which  was 
done  of  the  exempting  of  Cheshire  from  the  late 
jurisdiction  of  the  said  council;  for  they  said, 
that  from  34  of  H.  VIII.  until  11  of  Queen  EHz. 
the  court  of  the  marches  did  usurp  jurisdiction 
upon  that  county,  being  likewise  adjacent  to 
Wales,  as  the  other  four  are;  but  that  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth  aforesaid,  the 
same,  being  questioned  at  the  suit  of  one  Rad- 
forde,  was  referred  to  the  Lord  Dyer,  and  three 
other  judges,  who,  by  their  certificate  at  large 
remaining  of  record  in  the  Chancery,  did  pro- 
nounce the  said  shire  to  be  exempted,  and  that  in 
the  conclusion  of  their  certificate  they  gave  this 
reason,  because  it  was  no  part  of  the  principality 
or  marches  of  Wales.  By  which  reason,  they 
say,  it  should  appear  their  opinion  was,  that  the 
word  marches  could  not  extend  to  counties  adja- 
cent.   This  was  the  substance  of  their  defence. 

7%e  rqily  of  the  king's  solicitor  to  the  arguimnU 
tf  the  two  Serjeants, 

Having  divided  the  substance  of  their  argn- 
ments,  ut  supra^  he  did  pursue  the  same  division 
in  his  reply,  observing,  nevertheless,  both  a  great 
redondaney  and  a  great  defect  in  that  wh  eb  waa 
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spoken.  For,  touching  the  use  of  the  word 
marches,  great  labour  had  been  taken,  which  was 
not  denied :  but  touching  the  intent  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  reasons  to  demonstrate  the  same, 
which  were  the  life  of  the  question,  little  or 
nothing  had  been  spoken. 

And,  therefore,  as  to  the  first  head,  that  the 
word  marches  had  been  ofWn  applied  to  the 
lordships'  marchers,  he  said  it  was  the  sophism 
which  is  called  teiomaeAia^  fighting  with  their 
shadows ;  and  that  the  sound  of  so  many  statutes, 
so  many  printed  book-cases,  so  many  records, 
were  nomina  magna,  but  they  did  not  press  the 
question ;  for  we  grant  that  the  word  marches  had 
significations,  sometimes  for  the  counties,  some- 
times for  the  lordships*  marchers,  like  as  Nor- 
thampton and  Warwick  are  sometimes  taken  for 
the  towns  of  Northampton  and  Warwick,  and 
sometimes  for  the  counties  of  Northampton  and 
Warwick.  And  Dale  and  Sale  are  sometimes 
taken  for  the  villages  or  hamlets  of  Dale  and 
Sale,  and  sometimes  taken  for  the  parishes  of 
Dale  and  Sale :  and,  therefore,  that  the  most  part 
of  that  they  had  said  went  not  to  the  point. 

To  that  answer,  which  was  given  to  the  exam- 
ple of  the  middle  shires  upon  Scotland,  it  was 
said,  it  was  not  ad  idem  f  for  we  used  it  to  prove 
that  the  word  marches  may  and  doth  refer  to 
whole  counties ;  and  so  much  it  doth  manifestly 
prove ;  neither  can  they  deny  it.  But,  then,  they 
pinch  upon  the  addition,  because  the  English 
counties  adjacent  upon  Scotland  are  called  the 
marches  of  England,  and  the  English  counties 
adjacent  upon  Wales  are  called  the  marches  of 
Wales;  which  is  but  a  difference  in  phrase;  for 
sometimes  limits  and  borders  have  Uieir  names 
of  the  inward  country,  and  sometimes  of  the  out- 
ward country ;  for  the  distinction  of  exeltuivi  and 
ineiunvi  is  a  distinction  both  in  time  and  place ; 
as  we  see  that  that  which  wo  call  this  day  fort- 
night, excluding  the  day,  the  French  and  the  law 
phrase  calls  this  day  fifteen  days,  or  quindena, 
including  the  day.  And  if  they  had  been  called 
the  marches  upon  Wales,  or  the  marches  against 
Wales,  then  it  had  been  clear  and  plain;  and 
what  difference  between  the  banks  of  the  sea  and 
the  banks  against  the  seaT  So  that  he  took  this 
to  be  but  a  toy  or  cavillation,  for  that  phrases  of 
speech  are  adpUteitum,  et  reeipiurU  eoium. 

As  to  the  reason  of  tlie  map,  that  the  county  of 
Worcester  doth  no  way  touch  upon  Wales,  it  is 
true;  and  I  do  find  when  the  lordships*  marchers 
were  annexed,  some  were  laid  to  every  other  of 
the  three  shires,  but  none  to  Worcester.  And  no 
doubt  but  this  emboldened  Wynde  to  make  the 
claim  to  Worcester,  which  he  durst  not  have 
thought  on  for  any  of  the  other  three.  But  it  falls 
out  well  that  that  which  is  the  weakest  in  proba- 
bility, is  strongest  in  proof;  for  there  is  a  case  | 
ruled  in  that  more  than  in  the  rest.  But  the  true ' 
reason  is,  that  usage  must  overrule  propriety  of 


speech  ;  and,  therefore,  if  all  commissions,  and 
instructions,  and  practices,  have  coupled  these 
four  shires,  it  is  not  the  map  that  will  sever  them. 

To  the  second  head  he  gave  this  answer.  First, 
he  observed  in  general  that  they  had  not  showed 
one  statute,  or  one  book-case,  or  one  record,  the 
commissions  of  oyer  and  terminer  only  excepted, 
wherein  the  word  marches  was  used  for  lordships* 
marchers  since  the  statute  of  34.  So  that  it  is 
evident,  that  as  they  granted  the  nature  of  those 
marches  was  destroyed  and  extinct  by  27,  so  the 
name  was  discontinued  soon  after,  and  did  but 
remain  a  very  small  while,  like  the  sound  of  a 
bell,  after  it  hath  been  rung ;  and  as  indeed  it  is 
usual  when  names  are  altered,  that  the  old  name, 
which  is  expired,  will  continue  for  a  small  time. 

Secondly,  he  said,  that  whereas  they  had  made 
the  comparison,  that  our  acceptation  of  the  word 
was  popular,  and  theirs  was  legal,  because  it  was 
extant  in  book-cases,  and  statutes,  and  records, 
they  roust  needs  confess  that  they  are  beaten  from 
that  hold ;  for  the  name  ceased  to  be  legal  clearly 
by  the  law  of  27,  which  made  the  alteration  in 
the  thing  itself,  whereof  the  name  is  but  a  sha- 
dow; and  if  the  name  did  remain  afterwards, 
then  it  was  neither  legal,  nor  so  much  as  vulgar, 
but  it  was  only  by  abuse,  and  by  a  tivpe  or 
eataehreiti. 

Thirdly,  he  showed  the  impossibility  how  that 
signification  should  continue,  and  be  intended  by 
the  statute  of  34.  For  if  it  did,  it  must  be  in  one 
of  these  two  senses,  either  that  it  was  meant  of 
the  lordships*  marchers  made  part  of  Wales,  oi 
of  the  lordships*  marchers  annexed  to  the  fooi 
shires  of  England. 

For  the  first  of  these,  it  is  plainly  impugned  bj 
the  statute  itself;  for  the  first  clause  of  the  statute 
doth  set  forth  that  the  principality  and  dominion 
of  Wales  shall  consist  of  twelve  shires :  wherein 
the  four  new  erected  counties,  which  were  for- 
merly lordships*  marchers,  and  whatsoever  else 
was  lordships*  marchers  annexed  to  the  ancient 
counties  of  Wales,  is  comprehended ;  so  that  of 
necessity  all  that  territory  or  border  must  be 
Wales;  then  followeth  the  clause  immediately, 
whereupon  we  now  differ,  namely,  that  there  sh^l 
be  and  remain  a  president  and  council  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Wales,  and  the  marches  of  the  same ; 
so  that  the  Parliament  could  not  forget  so  soon 
what  they  had  said  in  the  clause  next  before :  and 
therefore  by  the  marches,  they  meant  somewhat 
else  besides  that  which  was  Wales.  Then,  if 
they  fly  to  the  second  signification,  and  say  that 
it  was  meant  by  the  lordships*  marchers  annexed 
to  the  four  English  shires,  that  device  is  merely 
nuper  nata  oraiio,  a  mere  fiction  and  invention  of 
wit,  crossed  by  the  whole  stream  and  current  of 
practice ;  for,  if  that  were  so,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  council  should  be  over  part  of  those  shires, 
and  in  part  not;  and  then  in  the  suits  commenced 
against  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  four  shires, 
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it  ought  to  have  been  laid  or  showed  that  they 
dwelt  within  the  ancient  lordships*  marchers, 
whereof  there  is  no  shadow  that  can  be  showed. 

Then  he  proceeded  to  the  three  particulars. 
And  for  the  statute  of  33,  for  trial  of  treason,  he 
said  it  was  necessary  that  the  word  marches 
should  be  added  to  Wales,  for  which  he  gave  this 
reason,  that  the  statute  did  not  only  extend  to  the 
trial  of  treasons,  which  should  be  committed  after 
the  statute,  but  did  also  look  back  to  treasons 
committed  before:  and,  therefore,  this  statute 
being  made  but  fire  years  after  the  statute  of  27, 
that  extinguished  the  lordships*  marchers,  and 
looking  back,  as  was  said,  was  fit  to  be  penned 
with  words  that  might  include  the  preterperfect 
tense  as  well  as  the  present  tense ;  for  if  it  had 
rested  only  upon  the  word  Wales,  then  a  treason 
committed  before  the  lordships'  marchers  were 
made  part  of  Wales  might  have  escaped  the  law. 

To  this  also  another  answer  was  given,  which 
was,  that  the  word  marches  as  used  in  that  statute, 
could  not  be  referred  to  the  four  shires,  because 
of  the  words  following,  wherewith  it  is  coupled, 
namely,  in  Wales,  and  the  marches  of  the  same, 
where  the  king*s  writ  runs  not. 

To  the  two  places  of  the  statute  of  34  itself, 
wherein  the  word  marches  is  used  for  lordships' 
marchers;  if  they  be  diligently  marked,  it  is 
merely  sophistry  to  allege  them ;  for  both  of  them 
do  speak  by  way  of  recital  of  the  time  past  before 
the  statute  of  27,  as  the  words  themselves  being 
read  over  will  show  without  any  other  enforce- 
ment ;  so  that  this  is  still  to  use  the  almanac  of 
the  old  year  with  the  new. 

To  the  commissions  of  oyer  and  terminer, 
which  seemeth  to  be  the  best  evidence  they  show 
for  the  continuance  of  the  name  in  that  tropical  or 
abused  sense,  it  might  move  somewhat,  if  this 
form  of  penning  those  commissions  had  been 
begun  since  the  statute  of  27.  But  we  show  forth 
the  commission  in  17  H.  VIII.,  when  the  Princess 
Mary  went  down,  running  in  the  same  manner 
verbatim,  and  in  that  time  it  was  proper,  and 
could  not  otherwise  be.  So  that  it  appeareth  that 
it  was  but  merely  a  facsimile,  and  that  notwith- 
standing the  case  was  altered,  yet  the  clerk  of  the 
crown  pursued  the  former  precedent;  hurt,  it  did 
none,  for  the  word  marches  is  there  superfluous. 

And  whereas  it  was  said,  that  the  words  in 
those  commissions  were  eflfectoal,  because  else 
the  proceeding  in  the  four  new  erected  shires  of 
Wales  should  be  coram  nan  judiee,  that  objection 
carrieth  no  colour  at  all ;  for  it  is  plain,  they  have 
authority  by  the  word  principality  of  Wales, 
without  adding  the  word  marches;  and  that  is 
proved  by  a  number  of  places  in  the  statute  of 
34,  where,  if  the  word  Wales  should  not  compre- 
hend those  shires,  they  should  be  excluded  in 
effect  of  the  whole  benefit  of  that  statute;  for 
the  word  marches  is  never  added  in  any  of  these 
places. 
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To  the  third  head  touching  the  true  intent  of 
the  statute,  he  first  noted  how  naked  their  proof 
was  in  that  kind,  which  was  the  life  of  the  ques- 
uon,  for  all  the  rest  was  but  in  UUra  et  in 
eoriice* 

He  observed  also  that  all  the  strength  of  our 
proof,  that  concerned  that  point,  they  had  passed 
over  in  silence,  as  belike  not  able  to  answer :  for 
they  had  said  nothing  to  the  first  intentions  of 
the  erections  of  the  court,  whereupon  the  Parlia- 
ment built :  nothing  to  the  diversity  of  penning, 
which  was  observed  in  the  statute  of  34,  leaving 
out  the  word  marches,  and  resting  upon  the  word 
Wales  alone :  nothing  to  the  resiance,  nothing  to 
the  denomination,  nothing  to  the  continual  practice 
before  the  statute  and  after,  nothing  to  the  king's 
instructions,  &c. 

As  for  that,  that  they  gather  out  of  the  title 
and  preamble,  that  the  statute  was  made  for 
Wales,  and  for  the  weal  and  government  of 
Wales,  and  at  the  petition  of  the  subjects  of 
Wales,  it  was  little  to  the  purpose ;  for  no  man 
will  affirm  on  our  part  the  four  English  shires 
were  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  coun- 
cil, either  first  by  the  king,  or  after  by  the  Parlia- 
ment, for  their  own  sakes,  being  in  parts  no 
farther  remote ;  but  it  was  for  congruity 's  sake, 
and  for  the  good  of  Wales,  that  that  commixture 
was  requisite :  and  iurpis  est  pars,  qtuB  non  cor^ 
grwt  cum  toto.  And  therefore  there  was  no  rea- 
son that  the  statute  should  be  made  at  their  peti- 
tion, considering  they  were  not  primi  in  inUnr 
Hone,  but  came  ex  eonaeguenti. 

And  whereas  they  say  that  usage  is  nothing 
against  an  act  of  Parliament,  it  seems  they  do 
voluntarily  mistake,  when  they  cannot  answer; 
for  we  do  not  bring  usage  to  cross  an  act  of  Par- 
liament, where  it  is  clear,  but  to  expound  an  act 
of  Parliament,  where  it  is  doubtful,  and  evermoie 
eoniemporanea  interpreiatio,  whether  it  be  of  stu- 
tute  or  Scripture,  or  author  whatsoever,  is  of 
greatest  credit:  for  to  come  now,  above  sixty 
years  after,  by  subtilty  of  wit  to  expound  a 
statute  otherwise  than  the  ages  immediately  sue  • 
ceeding  did  conceive  it,  is  exponiio  contentivea^ 
and  not  naturaHs.  And  whereas  they  extenuate 
the  opinion  of  the  attorney  and  solicitor,  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  do ;  for,  first,  they  were  faitious  men ; 
and  one  of  them  had  his  patrimony  in  the  shires ; 
secondly,  it  was  of  such  weight  as  a  decree  of 
the  council  was  grounded  upon  it;  and,  thirdly, 
it  was  not  unlike,  but  that  they  had  conferred 
with  the  judges,  as  the  attorney  and  solicitor  do 
often  use  in  like  cases. 

Lastly,  for  the  exemption  of  Cheshire  he  gave 
this  answer.  First,  that  the  certificate  in  the 
whole  body  of  it,  till  within  three  or  four  of  the 
last  lines,  doth  rely  wholly  upon  that  reason, 
because  it  was  a  county  palatine :  and  to  speak 
truth,  it  stood  not  with  any  great  sense  or  propof- 
tion«  that  that  place  which  was  privilegod  aid 
SB 
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exempted  from  the  Jorisdiction  of  the  courts  of 
Westminster,  should  be  meant  by  the  Parliament 
to  be  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  that  counciL 

Secondly,  he  said  that  those  reasons,  which 
we  do  much  insist  upon  for  the  four  shires,  hold 
not  for  Cheshire,  for  we  say  it  is  fit  the  subject 
of  Wales  be  not  forced  to  sue  at  Westminster, 
but  have  his  justice  near  hand ;  so  may  he  hare 
in  Cheshire,  because  there  is  both  a  justice  for 
common  law  and  a  chancery;  we  say  it  is  conve- 
nient for  the  prince,  if  it  please  the  kingr  to  send 
him  down,  to  hare  some  jurisdiction  civil  as  well 
ts  for  the  peace;  so  may  he  hare  in  Cheshire,  as 
Earl  of  Chester.  And  therefore  those  grave  men 
had  great  reason  to  conceive  that  the  Parliament 
did  not  intend  to  include  Cheshire. 

And  whereas  they  pinch  upon  the  last  words 
in  the  certificate,  namely,  that  Cheshire  was  no 
part  of  the  dominion,  nor  of  the  marches,  they 
must  supply  it  with  this  sense,  not  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute;  for  otherwise  the  judges 
eoold  not  have  discerned  of  it;  for  they  were  not 
to  try  the  fact,  but  to  expound  the  statute ;  and 
that  they  did  upon  those  reasons,  which  were 
special  to  Cheshire,  and  have  no  affinity  with  the 
four  shires. 

And,  therefore,  if  it  be  well  weighed,  that  cer- 
tificate makes  against  them ;  for  as  excq>tiofrmuU 
tlgtm  in  easibtu  non  exeeptii^  so  the  excepting  of 
that  shire  by  itself  doth  fortify,  that  the  rest  of  the 
shires  were  included  in  the  very  point  of  diflference. 

AAer  this  he  showed  a  statute  in  18  Eliz.  by 
which  provision  is  made  for  the  repair  of  a  bridge 
called  Chepstowbridge,  between  Monmouth  and 
Gloucester,  and  the  charge  lay  in  part  upon 
Gloucestershire;  in  which  statute  there  is  a 
elause,  that  if  the  justices  of  peace  do  not  their 
iluty  in  levying  of  the  money,  they  shall  forfeit 
five  pounds  to  be  recovered  by  information  before 
the  council  of  the  marches;  whereby  he  inferred 
that  the  Parliament  would  never  have  assigned 
the  suit  to  that  court,  but  that  it  conceived  Glou- 
cestershire to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  thereof. 
And  therefore  he  concluded  that  here  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  judgment  by  Pariiament,  that  the 
•hires  are  within  the  jurisdiction. 

The  third  and  last  argument  of  the  kingU  aoHntnr  in 
the  case  rf  the  marehes^  in  reply  to  Serjeant  Harris. 

This  case  groweth  now  to  some  ripeness,  and  I 
am  glad  we  have  put  the  other  side  into  the  right 
way ;  for  in  former  arguments  they  laboured  little 
upon  the  intent  of  the  statute  of  34  H.  VIII.,  and 
busied  themselves  in  effect  altogether  about  the 
force  and  use  of  the  word  marches ;  but  now  find- 
ing that  litera  mortua  nonprodest,  they  oflfer  at  the 
true  state  of  the  question,  which  is  the  intent :  I 
am  determined,  therefore,  to  reply  to  them  in  their 
own  order,  ut  manifestum  ait,  as  he  saith,  me  nihil 
and  tubtetfugere  voluiese  retieendo^  out  obteurare 
diutukt. 


All  which  hath  been  spoken  on  their  part  con 
sisteth  upon  three  proofs. 

The  first  was  by  certain  inferences  to  prove  the 
intent  of  the  statute. 

The  second  was  to  prove  the  use  of  the  word 
marches  in  their  sense  long  after  both  statutes ; 
both  that  of  27,  which  extinguished  the  lordships* 
marchers,  and  that  of  34,  whereupon  our  question 
ariseth. 

The  third  was  to  prove  an  interruption  of  that 
practice  and  use  of  jurisdiction,  upon  which  we 
mainly  insist,  as  the  best  exposition  of  the  statute. 

For  the  first  of  these,  concerning  the  intention, 
they  brought  five  reasons. 

The  first  was  that  this  statute  of  34  was  ground- 
ed upon  a  platform,  or  preparative  of  certain  ordi- 
nances  made  by  the  king  two  years  before, 
namely,  32;  in  which  ordinances  there  is  the 
very  clause,  whereupon  we  dispute,  namely,  That 
there  should  be  and  remain  in  the  dominion  and 
principality  of  Wales  a  president  and  a  council : 
in  which  clause,  nevertheless,  the  word  marches  is 
left  out,  whereby  they  collect  that  it  came  into 
the  statute  of  34  but  as  a  slip,  without  any  farther 
reach  or  meaning. 

The  second  was,  that  the  mischief  before  the 
statute,  which  the  statute  means  to  remedy,  was, 
that  Wales  was  not  governed  according  to  simili- 
tude or  conformity  with  the  laws  of  England. 
And,  therefore,  that  it  was  a  cross  and  perverse 
construction,  when  the  statute  laboured  to  draw 
Wales  to  the  laws  of  England,  to  construe  it,  that 
it  should  abridge  the  ancient  subjects  of  England 
of  their  own  laws. 

The  third  was,  that  in  a  case  of  so  grreat  im- 
portance it  is  not  like  that  if  the  statute  had  meant 
to  include  the  four  shires,  it  would  have  carried  it 
in  a  dark  general  word,  as  it  were  noeianter,  but 
would  have  named  the  shires  to  be  compre- 
hended. 

The  fourth  was,  the  more  to  fortify  the  third 
reason,  they  observed  that  the  four  shires  are 
remembered  and  named  in  several  places  of  the 
statute,  three  in  number ;  and  therefore  it  is  not 
like  that  they  would  have  been  forgotten  in  the 
principal  place,  if  they  had  been  meant. 

The  fifth  and  last  was,  that  there  is  no  clause 
of  attendance,  that  the  sheriflfs  of  the  four  shires 
should  attend  the  lord  president  and  the  council ; 
wherein  there  was  urged  the  example  of  the  acts 
of  Parliament,  which  erected  courts;  as  the  court 
of  augmentations,  the  court  of  wards,  the  court  of 
survey ;  in  all  which  there  are  clauses  of  attend, 
ance;  whereupon  they  inferred  that  evermore, 
where  a  statute  gives  a  court  jurisdiction,  it 
strengtheneth  it  with  a  clause  of  attendance ;  and 
therefore  no  such  clause  being  in  this  statute,  it  is 
like  there  was  no  jurisdiction  meant.  Nay,  farther 
they  noted,  that  in  this  very  statute  for  the  justices 
of  Wales  there  is  a  clause  of  attendance  from  the 
sherififs  of  Wales. 
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In  answer  to  their  first  reason,  they  do  very 
well,  in  my  opinion,  to  consider  Mr.  Attorney's 
business  and  mine,  and  therefore  to  find  out  for 
as  evidence  and  proofs,  which  we  have  no  time 
to  search ;  for  certainly  nothing  can  make  more 
for  us  than  these  ordinances,  which  they  produce; 
for  the  diversity  of  penning  of  that  clause  in  the 
ordinances,  where  the  woH  marches  is  omitted, 
and  that  clause  in  the  statute  where  the  word 
marches  is  added,  is  a  clear  and  perfect  direction 
what  was  meant  by  that  word.  The  ordinances 
were  made  by  force  and  in  pursuance  of  authority 
given  to  the  king  by  the  statute  of  27 ;  to  what 
did  the  statute  extend  1  Only  to  Wales.  And, 
therefore,  the  word  marches  in  the  ordinances  is 
left  out ;  but  the  statute  of  34  respected  not  only 
Wales,  but  the  commixed  government,  and,  there- 
fore, the  word  marches  was  put  in.  They  might 
have  remembered  that  we  built  an  argument  upon 
the  difierence  of  penning  of  that  statute  of  34 
itself  in  the  several  clauses  of  the  same;  for  that 
in  all  other  clauses,  which  concern  only  Wales, 
the  word  marches  is  ever  omitted;  and  in  that 
clause  alone  thatconcerneth  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
president  and  council,  it  is  inserted.  And  this 
our  argument  is  notably  fortified  by  that  they  now 
show  of  the  ordinances,  wherein  the  very  selfsame 
clause  touching  the  president  and  council,  because 
the  king  had  no  authority  to  meddle  but  with 
Wales,  the  word  marches  is  omitted.  So  that  it 
is  most  plain  that  this  word  comes  not  in  by 
chance  or  slip,  but  with  judgment  and  purpose, 
as  an  effectual  word ;  for,  as  it  was  formerly  said, 
oppositajuxta  uponla  ntagitelucetcunt ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  may  likewise  urge  another  place  in  the  sta- 
tute which  is  left  out  in  the  ordinance ;  for  I  find 
there  is  a  clause  that  the  town  of  Bewdley,  which 
is  confessed  to  be  no  lordships'  marcher,  but  to  lie 
within  the  county  of  Worcester ;  yet  because  it 
was  an  exempted  jurisdiction,  is  by  the  statute 
annexed  unto  the  body  of  the  said  county.  First, 
this  shows  that  the  statute  of  34  is  not  confined  to 
Wales,  and  the  lordships'  marchers,  but  that  it 
intermeddles  with  Worcestershire.  Next,  do  you 
find  any  such  clause  in  the  ordinance  of  32  ?  No. 
Why  1  Because  they  were  appropriated  to  Wales. 
So  that,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  could  enforce  our 
exposition  better  than  the  collating  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  32  with  the  statute  of  34. 

In  answer  to  the  second  reason,  the  course  that 
I  see  often  taken  in  this  cause  makes  me  think  of  the 
phrase  of  the  psalm,  **  starting  aside  like  a  broken 
bow :"  so,  when  they  find  their  reasons  broken, 
they  start  aside  to  things  not  in  question.  For 
now  they  speak,  as  if  he  went  about  to  make  the 
four  snires  Wales,  or  to  take  from  them  the  bene- 
fit of  the  laws  of  England,  or  their  being  account- 
ed amongst  the  ancient  counties  of  England: 
doth  any  man  say  that  those  shires  are  not  within 
the  cirruits  of  England,  but  subject  to  the  justices 
of  Wales  ?   or  that  they  shoold  send  but  one 


knight  to  the  Parliament,  as  the  shires  of  Wales 
do  1  or  that  they  may  not  sue  at  Westminster,  in 
chancery,  or  at  common  law,  or  the  like  t  No 
man  affirms  any  such  things ;  we  take  nothing 
from  them,  only  we  give  them  a  court  of  sum- 
mary justice  in  certain  causes  at  their  own  doors. 

And  this  is  nova  doclrina  to  make  such  an  op- 
position between  law  and  equity,  and  between 
formal  justice  and  summary  justice.  For  there 
is  no  law  under  heaven  which  is  not  supplied 
with  equity ;  for  sumnium  jus,  gumma  injuria^  or, 
as  some  have  it,  tumma  lex,  gumma  crux.  And 
therefore  all  nations  have  equity ;  but  some  have 
law  and  equity  mixed  in  the  same  court,  which 
is  the  worse ;  and  some  have  it  distinguished  in 
several  courts,  which  is  the  better.  Look  into 
any  counties  palatine,  which  are  small  models  of 
the  great  government  of  kingdoms,  and  you  shall 
never  find  any  but  had  a  chancery. 

Lastly,  it  is  strange  that  all  other  places  do 
require  courts  of  summary  justice,  and  esteem 
them  to  be  privileges  and  graces;  and  in  this 
cause  only  they  are  thought  to  be  servitudes  and 
loss  of  birthright.  The  universities  have  a  court 
of  summary  justice,  and  yet  I  never  heard  that 
scholars  complain  their  birthright  was  taken  from 
them.  The  stannaries  have  them,  and  you  have 
lately  affirmed  the  jurisdiction ;  and  yet  you  have 
taken  away  no  man's  birthright.  The  court  at 
York,  whosoever  looks  into  it,  was  erected  at  the 
petition  of  the  people,  and  yet  the  people  did  not 
mean  to  cast  away  their  birthright.  The  court 
of  wards  is  mixed  with  discretion  and  equity; 
and  yet  I  never  heard  that  infants  and  innocents 
were  deprived  of  their  birthright.  London,  which 
is  the  seat  of  the  kingdom,  hath  a  court  of  equity, 
and  holdeth  it  for  a  grrace  and  favour :  how  then 
Cometh  this  case  to  be  singular?  And  therefore 
these  be  new  phrases  and  conceits,  proceeding 
of  error  or  worse;  and  it  makes  me  think  that  a 
few  do  make  their  own  desires  the  desires  of  the 
country,  and  that  this  court  is  desired  by  the 
greater  number,  though  not  by  the  greater  sto- 
machs. 

In  answer  to  the  third  reason,  if  men  be  con- 
versant in  the  statutes  of  this  kingdom,  it  will 
appear  to  bo  no  new  thing  to  carry  great  matters 
in  general  words  without  other  particular  express- 
ing. Consider  but  of  the  statute  of  26  H.  VIII. 
which  hath  carried  estates  tails  under  the  general 
words  of  estates  of  inheritance.  Consider  of  the 
statute  of  16  R.  II.  of  prmmunirt,  and  see  what 
great  matters  are  thought  to  be  carried  under  tho 
word  alibi.  And,  therefore,  it  is  an  ignorant  as- 
sertion to  say  that  the  statute  would  have  namco 
the  shires,  if  it  had  meant  them. 

Secondly,  the  statute  had  more  reason  to  pas^ 
it  over  in  general  words,  because  it  did  not  ordain 
a  new  matter,  but  referreth  to  usage ;  and  though 
the  statute  speaks  generally,  yet  usage  speaaM 
plainly  and  particularly,  which  is  the  strongest 
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ki  nd  of  atterance  or  expressing.  Quid  verba  audiam 
cum  facia  tndeam. 

And,  thirdly,  this  argument  of  theirs  may  be 
strongly  retorted  against  them,  for  as  they  infer 
that  the  shires  were  not  meant,  because  they  were 
not  included  by  name,  so  we  infer  that  ihey  are 
meant,  because  they  are  not  excepted  by  name,  as 
is  usual  by  way  of  proviso  in  like  cases :  and  our 
inference  hath  far  greater  reason  than  theirs,  be- 
cause at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  statute  they 
were  known  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction;  and, 
therefore,  that  ought  to  be  most  plainly  expressed, 
which  should  work  a  change,  and  not  that  which 
should  continue  things  as  they  were. 

In  answer  to  their  fourth  reason,  it  makes  like- 
wise plainly  against  them ;  for  there  be  three 
places  where  the  shires  be  named,  the  one  for  the 
extinguishing  of  the  custom  of  gavelkind ;  the 
second  for  the  abolishing  of  certain  forms  of  as- 
surance which  were  too  light  to  carry  inheritance 
and  freehold ;  the  third  for  the  restraining  of  cer- 
tain franchises  to  that  state  they  were  in  by  a  for- 
mer statute.  In  these  three  places  the  words  of 
the  statute  are.  The  lordships*  marchers  annexed 
unto  the  counties  of  Hereford,  Salop,  &c. 

Now  mark,  if  the  statute  conceived  the  word 
marches  to  signify  lordships'  marchers,  what 
needeth  this  long  circumlocution  ?  It  had  been 
easier  to  have  said,  within  the  marches.  But  be- 
cause it  was  conceived  that  the  word  marches 
would  have  comprehended  the  whole  counties, 
and  the  statute  meant  but  of  the  lordships' march- 
ers annexed ;  therefore  they  were  enforced  to  use 
that  periphrasis  or  length  of  speech. 

In  answer  to  the  fifth  reason  I  give  two  several 
answers ;  the  one,  that  the  clause  of  attendance 
is  supplied  by  the  word  incidents ;  for  the  clause 
of  establishment  of  the  court  hath  that  word, 
**  with  all  incidents  to  the  same  as  heretofore  hath 
been  used  :"  for  execution  is  ever  incident  to  jus- 
tice or  jurisdiction.  The  other  because  it  is  a 
court,  that  standcth  not  by  the  act  of  Parliament 
alone,  but  by  the  king's  instructions,  whereto  the 
act  refers.  Now,  no  man  will  doubt  but  the  king 
may  supply  the  clause  of  attendance ;  for  if  the 
king  grant  forth  a  commission  of  oyer  and  termi- 
ner, he  may  command  what  sheriflT  he  will  to  at- 
tend it ;  and  therefore  there  is  a  plain  diversity 
between  this  case  and  the  cases  they  vouch  of  the 
court  of  wards,  survey,  and  augmentations :  for 
they  were  courts  erected  de  novo  by  Parliament, 
and  had  no  manner  of  reference  either  to  usage  or 
instructions ;  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  that 
the  whole  frame  of  those  courts,  and  their  authori- 
ty both  for  judicature  and  execution,  should  be 
described  and  expressed  by  Parliament.  So  was 
it  of  the  authority  of  the  justices  of  Wales  in  the 
ptatute  of  34  mentioned,  because  there  are  many 
oidi nances  dc  novo  concerning  them;  so  that  it 
u  as  a  new  erection,  and  not  a  confirmation  of 
them. 


Thus  have  I,  in  confutation  of  their  reasons, 
greatly,  as  I  conceive,  confirmed  our  own,  as  it 
were,  with  new  matter;  for  most  of  that  they  have 
said  made  for  us.  But  as  I  am  willing  to  clear 
your  judgments,  in  taking  away  the  objections,  so 
I  must  farther  pray  in  aid  of  your  memory  for 
those  things  which  we  have  said,  whereunto  they 
have  offered  no  manner  of  answer ;  for  unto  all 
our  proofs  which  we  made  touching  the  intent  of 
the  statute,  which  they  grant  to  be  the  spirit  and 
life  of  this  question,  they  said  nothing:  as  not  a 
word  to  this ;  That  otherwise  the  word  marches 
in  the  statute  should  be  idle  or  superfluous :  not  a 
word  to  this ;  That  the  statute  doth  always  omit 
the  word  marches  in  things  that  concern  only 
Wales :  not  a  word  to  this ;  That  the  statute  did 
not  mean  to  innovate,  but  to  ratify,  and  therefore 
if  the  shires  were  in  before,  they  are  in  still :  not 
a  word  to  the  reason  of  the  commixed  government, 
as  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  reclaiming  of 
Wales  to  have  them  conjoined  with  the  shires ; 
that  it  was  necessary  for  commerce  and  contracts, 
and  properly  for  the  ease  of  the  subjects  of  Wales 
against  the  inhabitants  of  the  shires ;  that  it  was 
not  probable  that  the  Parliament  meant  the  prince 
should  have  no  jurisdiction  civil  in  that  place, 
where  he  kept  his  house.  To  all  these  things, 
which  we  esteem  the  weightiest,  there  is  altum 
nlentium,  after  the  manner  of  children  that  skip 
over  where  they  cannot  spell. 

Now,  to  pass  from  the  intent  to  the  word ;  first, 
I  will  examine  the  proof  they  have  brought  that 
the  word  was  used  in  their  sense  after  the  statute 
27  and  34 ;  then  I  will  consider  what  is  gained, 
if  they  should  prove  so  much  :  and,  lastly,  I  will 
briefly  state  our  own  proofs,  touching  the  use  of 
the  word. 

For  the  first,  it  hath  been  said,  that  whereas  I 
called  the  use  of  the  word  marches,  after  the  sta- 
tute of  27,  but  a  little  chime  at  most  of  an  old 
word,  which  soon  after  vanished,  they  will  now 
ring  us  a  peal  of  statutes  to  prove  it ;  but  if  it  be 
a  peal,  I  am  sure  it  is  a  peal  of  bells,  and  not  a 
peal  of  shot :  for  it  clatters,  but  it  doth  not  strike : 
for  of  all  the  catalogue  of  statutes  I  find  scarcely 
one,  save  those  that  were  answered  in  my  former 
argument ;  but  we  may  with  as  good  reason  affirm 
in  every  of  them  the  word  marches  to  be  meant 
of  the  counties'  marches,  as  they  can  of  the  lord- 
ships' marchers :  for  to  begin  upwards : 

The  statute  39  Eliz.  for  the  repair  of  Wilton 
Bridge,  no  doubt  doth  mean  the  word  marches  for 
the  counties ;  for  the  bridge  itself  is  in  Hereford- 
shire, and  the  statute  imposeth  the  charge  of  le- 
parationupon  Herefordshire  by  compulsory  means, 
and  permitteth  benevolence  to  be  taken  in  Wales, 
and  the  marches ;  who  doubts,  but  this  meant  of 
the  other  three  shires,  which  have  far  greater  use 
of  the  bridge  than  the  remote  counties  of  Wales  t 

For  the  statute  5  Eliz.,  concerning  perjury,  it 
hath  a  proviso,  that  it  shall  not  be  prejudicial  to 
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the  eoanoil  of  the  maichee  for  punishing  of  per- 
jury ;  who  can  doubt  but  that  here  marches  is 
meant  of  the  shires,  considering  the  perjuries 
committed  in  them  have  been  punished  in  that 
court  as  well  as  in  Wales! 

For  3  E.  VI.  and  the  clause  therein  for  restrain- 
ing tithes  of  marriage  portions  in  Wales  and  the 
marches,  why  should  it  not  be  meant  of  counties  ! 
For  if  any  such  customs  had  crept  and  encroached 
into  the  body  of  the  shires  out  of  the  lordships' 
marchers,  no  doubt  the  statute  meant  to  restrain 
them  as  well  there  as  in  the  other  places. 

And  so  for  the  statute  of  32  H.  VIII.  which 
ordains  that  the  benefit  of  that  statute  for  distress 
to  be  had  by  executors,  shonld  not  extend  to  any 
lordship  in  Wales,  or  the  marches  of  the  same 
where  mUcM  are  paid,  because  that  imports  a 
general  release ;  what  absurdity  is  there,  if  there 
the  marches  be  meant  for  the  whole  shires  !  for 
if  any  such  custom  had  spread  so  far,  the  reason 
of  the  statute  is  alike. 

As  for  the  statutes  of  37  H.  VIII.  and  4  E.  IV. 
for  the  making  and  appointing  of  the  euitos 
roiuhrum,  there  the  word  marches  must  needs 
be  taken  for  limits,  according  to  the  etymology 
and  derivation ;  for  the  words  refer  not  to  Wales, 
but  are  thus,  within  England  and  Wales,  and 
other  the  king's  dominions,  marches,  and  terri- 
tories, that  is,  limits  and  territories ;  so  as  I  see 
no  reason  but  I  may  truly  maintain  my  former 
assertion,  that  after  the  lordships'  marchers  were 
extinct  by  the  statute  of  27,  the  name  also  of 
marches  was  discontinued,  and  rarely  if  eyer  used 
in  that  sense. 

But  if  it  should  be  granted  that  it  was  now  and 
then  used  in  that  sense,  it  helps  them  little;  for 
first  it  is  clear  that  the  legal  use  of  it  is  gone,  when 
the  thing  was  extinct,  for  nomen  ut  ret  nomen  ,• 
so  it  remains  but  abusivi^  as  if  one  should  call 
Guletta  Carthage,  because  it  was  once  Carthage ; 
and,  next,  if  the  word  should  hare  both  senses, 
and  that  we  admit  an  equirocation,  yet  we  so 
overweigh  them  upon  the  intent,  as  the  balance 
is  soon  cast. 

Yet  one  thing  I  will  note  more,  and  that  is, 
that  there  is  a  certain  confusion  of  tongues  on  the 
other  side,  and  that  they  cannot  well  tell  them- 
selves what  they  would  have  to  be  meant  by  the 
word  marches ;  for  one  while  they  say  it  is  meant 
for  the  lordships'  marchers  generally,  another 
while  they  say  that  it  is  meant  for  the  inward 
marches  on  Wales's  side  only ;  and  now  at  last 
they  are  driven  to  a  poor  shift,  that  there  should 
be  led  some  little  lordship  marcher  in  the  dark, 
as  eaaut  omisaui,  not  annexed  at  all  to  any  coun- 
ty ;  but  if  they  would  have  the  statute  satisfied 
upon  that  only,  I  say  no  more  to  them,  but  a^ila 
nan  eapit  muneoB. 

Now  I  will  briefly  remember  unto  you  the  state 
of  our  proofs  of  the  word. 

First,  acceding  to  the  laws  of  speech  we  prove 


it  by  the  etymology  or  derivation,  because  march 
is  the  Saxon  word  for  limit,  and  marchio  is 
comes  Umitaneus  ,•  this  is  the  opinion  of  Camden 
and  others. 

Next,  we  prove  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  like 
case  to  be  for  counties,  by  the  example  of  the 
marches  of  Scotland  :  for  as  it  is  prettily  said  in 
Walker's  case  by  Gawdy,  if  a  case  have  no  cou- 
sin, it  is  a  sign  it  is  a  bastard,  and  not  legitimate ; 
therefore,  we  have  showed  you  a  cousin,  or  rather 
a  brother,  here  within  our  own  island,  of  the  like 
use  of  the  word.  And  whereas  a  great  matter 
was  made  that  the  now  middle  shires  were  never 
called  the  marches  of  Scotland,  but  the  marches 
of  England  against  Scotland,  or  upon  Scotland,  it 
was  first  answered  that  that  made  no  difference ; 
because  sometimes  the  marches  take  their  name 
of  the  inward  country,  and  sometimes  of  the  out 
country ;  so  that  it  is  but  inclusive  and  exeltuivif 
as  for  example,  that  which  we  call  in  vulgar 
speech  this  day  fortnight,  excluding  the  day,  that 
the  law  calls  quindtna^  including  the  day ;  and 
so,  likewise,  who  will  make  a  difierence  between 
the  banks  of  the  sea,  and  the  banks  against  the 
sea,  or  upon  the  sea  !  But  now,  to  remove  all 
scruple,  we  show  them  Littleton  in  his  chapter 
Of  Grand  Serjeantry,  where  he  saith,  there  is  a 
tenure  by  cornago  in  the  marches  of  Scotland ; 
and  we  show  them  likewise  the  statute  of  25  £. 
III.,  Of  Labourers,  where  they  are  also  called  the 
marches  of  Scotland. 

Then  we  show  some  number  of  bills  exhibited 
to  the  council  there  before  the  statute,  where  the 
plaintiffs  have  the  addition  of  place  confessed 
within  the  bodies  of  the  shires,  and  no  lordships' 
marchers,  and  yet  are  laid  to  be  in  the  marches. 

Then  we  show  divers  accounts  of  auditors  in 
the  duchy  from  H.  IV.  downwards,  where  the 
endorsement  is  in  marehiia  WalHw,  and  the  con- 
tents are  possessions  only  of  Hereford  and  Glou- 
cestershire, (for  in  Shropshire  and  Worcestershire 
the  duchy  hath  no  lands;)  and  whereas,  they 
would  put  it  off*  with  a  euique  in  nut  arte  ereden^ 
dum,  they  would  believe  them,  if  it  were  in  matter 
of  accounts ;  we  do  not  allege  them  as  auditors, 
but  as  those  that  speak  English  to  prove  the  com- 
mon use  of  the  word,  loquendum  ut  vufgtu. 

We  show,  likewise,  an  ancient  record  of  a 
patent  to  Herbert,  in  15  E.  IV.,  where  Kilpeck 
is  laid  to  be  in  com,  Hereford  in  marehiia  Wallim ; 
and,  lastly,  we  show  again  the  statute  of  27  E. 
III.,  where  provision  is  made  that  men  shall 
labour  in  the  summer  where  they  dwell  in  the 
winter;  and  there  is  an  exception  of  the  people 
of  the  counties  of  StafiTord  and  Lancashire,  &c., 
and  of  the  marches  of  Wales  and  Scotland ; 
where  it  is  most  plain  that  the  marches  of  Wales 
are  meant  for  counties,  because  they  are  coupled 
both  with  Stafford  and  Lancashire,  which  arv 
counties,  and  with  the  marches  of  Scotland, 
which  are  likewise  counties;  and,  as  it  is  iiiforci 
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ed,  the  labourers  of  those  four  shires  do  come 
forth  of  their  shires,  and  are  known  by  the  name 
of  Cokers  to  this  day. 

To  this  we  add  two  things,  which  are  worthy 
consideration ;  the  one,  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
put  us  to  the  proof  of  the  use  of  this  word 
marches  sixty  years  ago,  considering  that  usage 
speaks  for  us ;  the  oUier,  that  there  ought  not  to 
be  required  of  us  to  show  so  frequent  a  use  of 
the  word  marches  of  ancient  time  in  our  sense, 
as  they  showed  in  theirs,  because  there  was  not 
the  like  occasion :  for,  when  a  lordship  marcher 
was  mentioned,  it  was  of  necessity  to  lay  it  in 
the  marches,  because  they  were  out  of  all  coun- 
ties ;  but  when  land  is  mentioned  in  any  of  these 
counties,  it  is  superfluous  to  add,  in  the  marches ; 
so  as  there  was  no  occasion  to  use  the  word 
marches,  but  either  for  a  more  brief  and  compen- 
dious speech  to  avoid  the  naming  of  the  four 
shires,  as  it  is  in  the  statute  of  25  E.  XXL,  and  in 
the  endorsement  of  accounts;  or  to  give  a  court 
cognisance  and  jurisdiction,  as  in  the  bills  of 
complaint ;  or,  ex  abundarUi^  as  in  the  record  of 
Kilpeck. 

There  resteth  the  third  main  part,  whereby  they 
endeavour  to  weaken  and  extenuate  the  proofs 
which  we  offer  touching  practice  and  possession, 
wherein  they  allege  five  things. 

First,  that  Bristol  was  in  until  7  Eliz.,  and  then 
exempted. 

Secondly,  that  Cheshire  was  in  until  11  Eliz., 
and  then  went  out. 

Thirdly,  they  allege  certain  words  in  the  in- 
structions to  Cholmley,  vice-president,  in  11 
Eliz.,  at  which  time  the  shires  were  first  com- 
prehended in  the  instructions  by  name,  and  in 
these  words,  annexed  by  our  commission :  where- 
upon they  would  infer  that  they  were  not  brought 
in  the  statute,  but  only  came  in  by  instructions, 
and  do  imagine  that  when  Cheshire  went  out 
they  came  in. 

Fourthly,  they  say  that  the  intermeddling  with 
those  four  shires  before  the  statute,  was  but  a 
usurpation  and  toleration,  rather  than  any  lawful 
and  settled  jurisdiction ;  and  it  was  compared  to 
that,  which  is  done  by  the  judges  in  their  circuits, 
who  end  many  causes  upon  petitions. 

Fifthly,  they  allege  Sir  John  Mullen's  case, 
where  it  is  said  conaueiudo  non  prsejudieat  veritatu 

There  was  moved,  also,  though  it  were  not  by 
tJie  council,  but  from  the  judges  themselves,  as 
an  extenuation,  or  at  least  an  obscuring  of  the 
proofs  of  the  usage  and  practice,  in  that  we  show 
forth  no  instructions  from  17  H.  VIIX.  to  1  Mariae. 

1*0  tnese  six  points  I  will  gi^e  answer,  and,  as 
)  conceive,  with  satisfaction. 

For  Bristol,  I  say  it  teacheth  them  the  right 
^ay,  if  they  can  follow  it;  for  Bristol  was  not 
•fiLnmpt  by  any  opinion  of  law,  but  was  left  out 
of  the  instructions  upon  supplication  made  to  the 
queen. 


For  Cheshire,  we  have  answered  it  before,  that 
the  reason  was,  because  it  was  not  probable  that 
the  statute  meant  to  make  that  shire  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  council,  considering  it  was . 
not  subject  to  the  high  courts  at  Westminster,  in 
regard  it  was  a  county  palatine.  And,  whereas 
they  said,  that  so  was  Flintshire  too,  it  matcheth 
not,  because  Flintshire  is  named  in  the  statute 
for  one  of  the  twelve  shires  of  Wales. 

We  showed  you  likewise  effectual  differences 
between  Cheshire  and  these  other  shires;  for  that 
Cheshire  hath  a  chancery  in  itself,  and  over  Che- 
shire the  princes  claim  jurisdiction,  as  Earl  of 
Chester ;  to  all  which  you  reply  nothing. 

Therefore,  I  will  add  this  only,  that  Cheshire 
went  out  iecundo  flumine^  with  the  good  will  of 
the  state ;  and  this  sought  to  be  evicted  advrrso 
fluminCf  cross  the  state ;  and  as  they  have  opinion 
of  four  judges  for  the  excluding  of  Cheshire,  so 
we  have  the  opinion  of  two  great  learned  men, 
Gerrard  and  Bromley,  for  the  including  of  Wor- 
cester; whose  opinions,  considering  it  was  but 
matter  of  opinion,  and  came  not  judicially  in 
question,  are  not  inferior  to  any  two  of  the  other; 
but  we  say  that  there  is  no  opposition  or  repug. 
nancy  between  them,  but  both  may  stand. 

For  Cholmley's  instructions,  the  words  may 
well  stand,  that  those  shires  are  annexed  by  com- 
mission; for  the  king's  commission  or  instruc- 
tions, for  those  words  are  commonly  confounded^ 
must  cooperate  with  the  statute,  or  else  they  can- 
not be  annexed.  But  for  that  conceit  that  they 
should  come  in  but  in  11,  when  Cheshire  went 
out,  no  man  that  is  in  his  wits  can  be  of  that 
opinion,  if  he  mark  it:  for  we  see  that  the  town 
of  Glocester,  &c.,  is  named  in  the  instructions 
of  1  Mar.,  and  no  man,  I  am  sure,  will  think 
that  Glocester  town  should  be  in,  and  Glocester- 
shire  out. 

For  the  conceit,  that  they  had  it  but  jurisdU-' 
tionem  precariam,  the  precedents  show  plainly 
the  contrary;  for  they  had  coereion,  and  they  did 
fine  and  imprison,  which  the  judges  do  not  upon 
petitions;  and,  besides,  they  must  remember  that 
many  of  our  precedents,  which  we  did  show  forth, 
were  not  of  suits  originally  commenced  there,  hut 
of  suits  remanded  from  hence  out  of  the  king's 
courts  as  to  their  proper  jurisdiction. 

For  Sir  John  Mullen's  case,  the  rule  is  plain 
and  sound,  that  where  the  law  appeare  contrary, 
usage  cannot  control  law ;  which  doth  not  at  all 
infringe  the  rule  of  optima  legum  irUerpres  amsue* 
tudoi  for  usage  may  expound  law,  though  it 
cannot  overrule  law. 

But  of  the  other  side  I  could  show  you  many 
cases,  where  statutes  have  been  expounded  di- 
rectly  against  their  express  letter  to  uphold  prece* 
dents  and  usage,  as  2  and  3  Phil,  et  Mar.  upon 
the  statute  of  Westminster,  that  ordained  that  the 
judges  coram  quilnu  formaium  eritapptUum  shall 
inqoire  of  the  damagee,  and  yet  the  law  raled  duit 
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it  shall  be  inqoired  before  the  judges  of  Nisi 
Prius.  And  the  great  reverence  given  to  prece- 
dents appearetb  in  39  H.  VI.  3  E.  1 V.  and  a  num. 
ber  of  other  books ;  and  the  difference  is  exceed- 
ingly well  taken  in  Siade's  case,  Coke's  Reports, 
4,  that  is,  where  the  usage  runs  but  amongst 
clerks,  and  where  it  is  in  the  eye  and  notice  of  the 
judge ;  for  there  it  shall  be  presumed,  saith  the 
book,  that  if  the  law  were  otherwise  than  the  usage 
hath  gone,  that  either  the  council  or  the  parties 
would  have  excepted  to  it,  or  the  judges  ex  officio 
would  have  discerned  of  it,  and  found  it;  and  we 
have  ready  for  you  a  calendar  of  judges  more  than 
sit  at  this  table,  that  have  exercised  jurisdiction 
over  the  shires  in  that  county. 

As  for  exception,  touching  the  want  of  certain 
instructions,  I  could  wish  we  had  them ;  but  the 
want  of  them,  in  my  understanding,  obscureth  the 
case  little.  For,  let  me  observe  unto  you,  that  we 
have  three  forms  of  instructions  concerning  these 
shires  extant ;  the  first  names  them  not  expressly, 
but  by  reference  it  doth,  namely,  that  they  shall 
hear  and  determine,  &c.  within  any  of  the  places 
or  counties  within  any  of  their  commissions ;  and 
we  have  one  of  the  commissions,  wherein  they 


were  named;  so  as  upon  the  matter  they  ars 
named.  And  of  this  form  are  the  ancient  instruc- 
tions before  the  statute  of  17  H.  VIII.,  when  the 
Princess  Mary  went  down. 

The  second  form  of  instructions  go  farther,  for 
they  have  the  towns,  and  exempted  places  within 
the  counties  named,  with  ianquam  as  well  within 
the  city  of  Glocester,  the  liberties  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  &c.,  as  within  any  of  the  counties  of 
any  of  their  commissions;  which  clearly  admits 
the  counties  to  be  in  before.  And  of  this  form  are 
the  instructions  1  Mariae,  and  so  long  until  1 1  Eltz. 

And  the  third  form,  which  hath  been  continued 
ever  since,  hath  the  shires  comprehended  by 
name.  Now,  it  is  not  to  be  thought,  but  the  in- 
structions which  are  wanting,  are  according  to 
one  of  these  three  forms  which  are  extant.  Take 
even  your  choice,  for  any  of  them  will  serve  to 
prove  that  the  practice  there  was  ever  authorixed 
by  the  instructions  here.  And  so  upon  the  whole 
matter,  I  pray  report  to  be  made  to  his  majesty, 
that  the  president  and  the  council  hath  jurisdic- 
tion, according  to  his  instructions,  over  the  fonr 
shires,  by  the  true  construction  of  the  statute  of 
34  H.  VIII. 
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TtoiatfodM.  ^  BAVB  choson  to  Tcsd  upon  the  Sta- 
^  tuteof  Uses,  made  27  H.  VIIL  ch.  10, 

a  law  whereupon  the  inheritances  of  this  realm  are 
tossed  at  this  day,  like  a  ship  upon  the  sea,  in 
such  sort,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  bark  will 
sink,  and  which  will  get  to  the  haven ;  that  is  to 
n,i„n„  or  writ.  Bay,  what  assurances  will  stand  good, 
iHtbkumtim.  and  what  will  not.  Neither  is  this 
any  lack  or  default  in  the  pilots,  the  grave  and 
learned  judges ;  but  the  tides  and  currents  of  re- 
ceived error,  and  unwarranted  and  abusive  experi- 
ence have  been  so  strong,  as  they  were  not  able  to 
keep  a  right  course  according  to  the  law,  so  as  this 
statute  is  in  great  part  as  a  law  made  in  the  Par- 
liament, held  35  Reginae ;  for,  in  37  Reg^nae,  by 
the  notable  Judgment  given  upon  solemn  argu- 


ments o  all  the  judges  assembled  in  tlie  Exche- 
quer Chamber,  in  the  famous  case  between  Dillon 
and  Freine,  concerning  an  assurance  made  by 
Chudleigh,  this  law  began  to  be  re-  choditig 
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duced  to  a  true  and  sound  exposition,  *^J^.. 


and  the  false  and  perverted  exposi-  ^^ 
tion,  which  had  continued  for  so  many  years, 
but  never  countenanced  by  any  rule  or  author- 
ity of  weight,  but  only  entertained  in  a  popu- 
lar conceit,  and  put  in  practice  at  adventure, 
grew  to  be  controlled ;  since  which  time  (as  it 
Cometh  to  pass  always  upon  the  first  reforming  of 
inveterate  errors)  many  doubts  and  perplexed 
questions  have  risen,  which  are  not  yet  resolved, 
nor  the  law  thereupon  settled :  the  consideration 
whereof  moved  me  to  take  the  occasion  of  per- 
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forming  this  particalar  duty  to  the  House,  to  see 
if  I  could,  by  my  trarel,  bring  the  exposition 
thereof  to  a  more  general  good  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

Herein,  though  I  could  not  be  ignorant  either 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  matter,  which  he  that 
laketh  in  hand  shall  soon  find,  or  much  less  of  my 
own  unableness,  which  I  had  continual  sense  and 
feeling  of;  yet,  because  I  had  more  means  of 
■bsolution  than  the  younger  sort,  and  more  leisure 
than  the  greater  sort,  I  did  think  it  not  impossible 
to  work  some  profitable  effect ;  the  rather  because 
where  an  inferior  wit  is  bent  and  constant  upon 
one  subjcKst,  he  shall  many  times,  with  patience 
and  meditation,  dissolve  and  undo  many  of  the 
knots,  which  a  greater  wit,  distracted  with  many 
natters,  would  rather  cut  in  two  than  unknit : 
and,  at  the  least,  if  my  invention  or  judgment  be 
too  barren  or  too  weak,  yet,  by  the  benefit  of 
other  arts,  I  did  hope  to  dispose  or  digest  the 
withorities  and  opinions  which  are  in  cases  of 
uses  in  such  order  and  method,  as  they  should 
take  light  one  from  another,  though  they  took  no 
light  from  me.  And  like  to  the  matter  of  my 
reading  shall  my  manner  be,  for  my  meaning  is 
to  revive  and  recontinue  the  ancient  form  of  read- 
ing, which  you  may  see  in  Mr.  Frowicke^s  upon 
the  prerogative,  and  all  other  readings  of  ancient 
time,  being  of  less  ostentation,  and  more  fruit 
than  the  manner  lately  accustomed :  for  the  use 
then  was,  substantially  to  expound  the  statutes 
by  grrounds  and  diversities ;  as  you  shall  find  the 
readings  still  to  run  upon  cases  of  like  law  and 
contrary  law;  whereof  the  one  includes  the  learn- 
ing of  a  ground,  the  other  the  learning  of  a  diflfer- 
ence;  and  not  to  stir  conceits  and  subtle  doubts, 
or  to  contrive  a  multitude  of  tedious  and  intricate 
cases,  whereof  all,  saving  one,  are  buried,  and  the 
greater  part  of  that  one  case  which  is  taken,  is 
commonly  nothing  to  the  matter  in  hand ;  but  my 
labour  shall  be  in  the  ancient  course,  to  open  the 
law  upon  doubts,  and  not  to  open  doubts  upon 
the  law. 

EXPOSmO  STATUTI. 

Thb  exposition  of  this  statute  con- 
sists upon  matter  without  the  statute, 
and  matter  within  the  statute. 
sBq>.7.H«r-  There  be  three  things  concerning 
te^MM.  jj^jg  statute,  and  all  other  statutes, 
which  are  helps  and  inducements  to  the  right 
understanding  of  any  statute,  and  yet  are  no  part 
of  the  statute  itself. 

1.  The  consideration  of  the  case  at  the  com- 
mon law. 

9.  The  consideration  of  the  mischief  which  the 
Mtatnte  intendeth  to  redress,  as  also  any  other 
mischief,  which  an  exposition  of  the  statute  this 
way  or  that  way  may  breed. 

3.  Certain  maxims  of  the  conmion  law»  touch- 
ing exposition  of  statutes. 


Having  therefore  framed  six  divisions,  aeoord- 
ing  to  the  number  of  readings  upon  the  statute 
itself,  I  have  likewise  divided  the  matter  without 
the  statute  into  six  introductions  or  discourses,  so 
that  for  every  day's  reading  I  have  made  a  triple 
provision. 

1.  A  prefiice  or  introduction. 

2.  A  division  upon  the  law  itself. 

3.  A  few  brief  cases  f(»>  exercise  and  argo* 
ment. 

The  last  of  which  I  would  have  forborne ;  and, 
according  to  the  ancient  manner,  you  should 
have  taken  some  of  my  points  upon  my  divisions, 
one,  two,  or  more,  as  you  should  have  thought 
good;  save  that  I  had  this  regard,  that  the 
younger  sort  of  the  bar  were  not  so  conversant  in 
matters  upon  the  statutes ;  and  for  that  cause  I 
have  interlaced  some  matters  at  the  common  law, 
that  are  more  familiar  within  the  books. 

1.  The  first  matter  I  will  discourse  unto  you 
is  the  nature  and  definition  of  a  uee,  and  its  incep- 
tion and  progression  before  the  statute. 

3.  The  second  discourse  shall  be  of  the  second 
spring  of  this  tree  of  uses  since  the  statute. 

3.  The  third  discourse  shall  be  of  the  estate  of  the 
assurances  of  this  realm  at  this  day  upon  uses, 
and  what  kind  of  them  is  convenient  and  reason- 
able, and  not  fit  to  be  touched,  as  far  as  the  sense 
of  law  and  a  natural  construction  of  the  statute 
will  give  leave ;  and  what  kind  of  them  is  incon- 
venient and  meet  to  be  suppressed. 

4.  The  fourth  discourse  shall  be  of  certain 
rules  and  expositions  of  laws  applied  to  this  pre- 
sent purpose. 

5.  The  fifVh  discourse  shall  be  of  the  best 
course  to  remedy  the  same  inconveniences  now 
afoot,  by  construction  of  the  statute,  without 
offering  either  violence  to  the  letter  or  sense. 

6.  The  sixth  and  last  discourse  ^hall  be  of  the 
course  to  remedy  the  same  inconveniences,  and 
to  declare  the  law  by  act  of  Parliament ;  which 
last  I  think  good  to  reserve,  and  not  to  publish. 

The  nature  of  a  use  is  best  discerned 
by  considering,  first,  what  it  is  not,  and  lilK"'^"' 


then  what  it  is ;  for  it  is  the  nature  of 
all  human  science  and  knowledge  to  proceed 
most  safely,  by  negative  and  exclusion,  to  what 
is  affirmative  and  inclusive. 

First,  a  use  is  no  right,  title,  or  in- 
terest in  law;  and,  therefore.  Master  wSifiSV*^ 
Attorney  Coke,   who  read  upon  this  cimSijS'^ 
statute,  said  well,  that  there  are  but  '^ 
two  rights. 

Jtu  in  re  t  Jum  ad  rem. 

The  one  is  an  estate,  which  is  Jtu  in  rt-  the 
other  a  demand,  which  is  Jus  ad  rem  e  but  a  use 
is  neither :  so  that  in  94  H.  VHI.  it  is  ^^  f,,g^ 
said  that  the  saving  of  the  statute  of  •»■-%»»•<•• 
1  R.  HI.  which  saveth  any  right  or  interest  of 
eatailsy  must  bo  ludeitlood  of  entails  of  tlie  pot* 
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MMion,  and  not  of  the  part  of  the  use,  because 
a  use  18  no  right  nor  interest.  So,  again,  yon 
tee  that  Littleton's  conceit,  that  a  use  should 
amount  to  a  tenancy  at  will,  whereupon  a  release 
might  well  inure,  because  of  privity,  ia  controlled 
by  4  and  15  H.  VIL,  and  divers  other 
books,  which  say  that  eeaiut/  que  tue  is 
punishable  in  an  action  of  trespass  towards  the 
feoffees;  only  5  H.  V.  seemeth  to  be 
at  some  discord  with  other  books, 
where  it  is  admitted  for  law,  that  if  there  be  cuiuy 
que  use  of  an  ad  vow  son,  and  he  be  outlawed  in  a 
personal  action,  the  king  should  have 
u.  ^"^  the  presentment;  which  case  Master 
Ewens,  in  the  argument  of  Chudleigh*8 
case,  did  seek  to  reconcile  thus:  where  eeetuy 
que  iMf,  being  outlawed,  had  presented  in  his 
own  name,  there  the  king  should  remove  his  in- 
cumbent: but  no  such  thing  can  be  collected 
upon  the  book :  and,  therefore,  I  con- 
ceive  the  error  grew  upon  this,  that  be- 
cause it  was  generally  thought,  that  a  use  was 
but  a  pernancy  of  profits;  and  then,  again,  because 
the  law  is,  that,  upon  outlaw  in  a  personal  action, 
the  king  shall  have  the  pernancy  of  the  profits, 
they  took  that  to  be  one  and  the  selfsame  thing 
eeaiuy  que  u$e  had,  and  which  the  king  was  en- 
titled unto ;  which  was  not  so;  for  the  king  had 
remedy  in  law  for  his  pernancy  of  the  profits,  but 
eeduif  que  um  had  none.  The  books  go  further, 
B  H.  T.  4.  ^"^  B^y*  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^  nothing,  as  in  2 
7h:7:ii.h.  h,  VII,  detwBB  brought  and  counted 
$ur  leas  for  years  rendering  rent,  &c.  The  de- 
fendant  pleaded  in  bar,  that  the  plaintiff  nihil 
habuit  tempore  dimMonisf  the  plaintiff  made  a 
special  replication,  and  showed  that  he  had  a  use, 
and  issue  joined  upon  that;  wherefore  it  appear^ 
eth,  that  if  he  had  taken  issue  upon  the  defend- 
ant's plea,  it  should  have  been  found  against 
him.  So  again  in  4  Reginn,  in  the 
case  of  the  Lord  Sandys,  the  truth  of 
the  cause  was,  a  fine  was  levied  by  eeatuy  que 
u$e  before  the  statute,  and  this  coming  in  question 
since  the  statute  upon  an  averment  by  the  plaintiff 
quod  partes  fiinis  nihil  habuerunt^  it  is  said  that  the 
defendant  may  show  the  special  matter  of  the  use, 
and  it  shall  be  no  departure  from  the  first  plead- 
ing of  the  fine ;  and  it  is  said  farther,  that  the 
form  of  averment  given  in  4  H.  VIL  quod  partes 
finis  nihil  ktAuerunt,  nee  in  possessionem  nee  in  usu^ 
was  ousted  by  this  statute  of  23  H.  VllL  and  was 
DO  more  now  to  be  accepted ;  but  yet  it  appears, 
that  if  issue  had  been  taken  upon  the  general 
averment,  without  the  special  matter  showed,  it 
should  have  been  found  for  him  that  took  the 
averment,  because  a  use  is  nothing.  But  these 
books  are  not  to  be  taken  generally  or  grossly ; 
for  we  see  in  the  same  books,  that  when  a  use  is 
specially  alleged,  the  law  taketh  knowledge  of 
it ;  but  the  sense  of  it  is,  that  a  ose  is  nothing  for 
which  remedy  is  givtB  by  Um  eoorse  of  Um  ooui- 
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mon  law,  so  as  the  law  knoweth  it,  but  protects  it 
not ;  and,  therefore,  when  the  question  cometh, 
whether  it  hath  any  being  in  nature  or  in  con- 
science, the  law  accepteth  of  it;  and  therefore 
Littleton's  case  is  good  law,  that  he 
that  had  but  forty  shillings  freehold  in  ish^Is* 
use,  shall  be  sworn  of  an  inquest,  for  ^'^^'' 
that  is  ruled  secundum  dominium  naiurale^  and  not 
secundum  dominiam  legiiimum,  nam  natura  domi' 
nus  esty  qui  fructum  ex  re  percipit.  And  so,  no 
doubt,  upon  subsidies  and  taxes  eestuy 
que  use  should  have  been  valued  as  an 
owner ;  so,  likewise,  if  eestuy  que  use  had  released 
his  use  unto  the  feoffee  for  six  pounds,  or  con- 
tracted with  a  stranger  for  the  like  sum,  there  was 
no  doubt  but  it  was  a  good  condition  or  contract 
whereon  to  ground  an  action  upon  the  case  for  the 
money :  for  a  release  of  a  suit  in  the  chancery  is  a 
good  quid  pro  quo ;  therefore,  to  conclude,  tliough 
a  use  be  nothing  in  law  to  yield  remedy  by  course 
of  law,  yet  it  is  somewhat  in  reputation  of  law 
and  in  conscience ;  for  that  may  be  something  in 
conscience  which  is  nothing  in  law,  like  as  that 
may  be  something  in  law  which  is  nothing  in 
conscience ;  as,  if  the  feoffees  had  made  a  feoff- 
ment over  in  fee,  bona  fide^  upon  good  considera- 
tion, and,  upon  a  siubpatna  brought  against  themt 
had  pleaded  this  matter  in  chancery,  this  had 
been  nothing  in  conscience,  not  as  to  discharge 
them  of  damages. 

A  second  negative  fit  to  be  understood  is,  that 
a  use  is  no  covin,  nor  it  is  no  collusion,  as  the 
word  is  now  used;  for  it  is  to  be  noted,  that 
where  a  man  doth  remove  the  estate  and  posses- 
sion of  lands  or  goods,  out  of  himself  unto  another 
upon  trust,  it  is  either  a  special  trust,  or  a  general 
trust. 

The  special  trust  is  either  lawful  or  unlawful. 

The  special  trust  unlawful  is,  according  to  the 
cases  provided  for  by  ancient  statutes  of  fermonra 
of  the  profits ;  as  where  it  is  to  defraud  creditors, 
or  to  get  men  to  maintain  suits,  or  to  defeat  the 
tenancy  to  the/ira;e»p«,  or  the  statute  of  mortmain, 
or  the  lords  of  their  wardships,  or  the  like;  and 
those  are  termed  frauds,  covins,  or  collusions. 

The  special  trust  lawful  is,  as  when  I  infeoff 
some  of  my  friends,  because  I  am  to  go  beyond 
the  seas,  or  because  I  would  exempt  the  land 
from  some  general  statute,  or  bond,  which  I  am 
to  enter  into,  or  upon  intent  to  be  reinfeoffed,  or 
intent  to  be  vouched,  and  so  to  suffer  a  common 
recovery,  or  upon  intent  that  the  feoffees  shall 
infeoff  over  a  stranger,  and  infinite  the  like  intents 
and  purposes,  whieh  fall  out  in  men's  dealings 
and  occasions ;  and  this  we  eall  confidence,  and 
the  books  do  call  them  intents;  but  where  the 
trust  is  not  special,  nor  transitory,  but  general 
and  permanent,  there  it  is  a  use ;  and  therefoni 
these  three  are  to  be  distinguished,  and  not 
confounded;  the  covin,  the  confidence,  and 
the  use. 
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So  as  now  we  are  come  by  negratires  to  the 

affirmatire,  what  a  use  is,  agrreeable  to 

iSn&r.       the  definition  in  Plowden,  352.      In 
onlwU'^       Barnard  and  Delamer^s  case,  where  it 
n^^oXacriS  is  said:— that 
SSaas.  *  Use  is  a  tmst  reposed  in  any  person 

'  by  the  terre-tenant,  that  he  may  suffer 

him  to  take  the  profits,  and  that  he  will  perform 
his  intent. 

But  it  is  a  shorter  speech  to  say,  that 

Vnu  est  dominium  fiduciariumt     Use  is  an 
owner^s  life  in  trust. 

So  that  tutu  et  $tatu»f  rive  possenio^  potius  dif' 
ferunt  secundum  rationem  fori^  quam  secundum 
nituram  rei,  for  that  one  is  in  course  of  law,  the 
other  is  in  course  of  conscience ;  and  for  a  trust, 
which  is  the  way  to  a  use,  it  is  exceedingly 
well  defined  by  Azo,  a  civilian  of  great  un- 
derstanding : 

Fides  est  obligaiio  conseientiw  unius  ad  inten" 
tionem  aUerius. 

And  they  have  a  good  division  likewise  of 
righta  when  they  say  there  is 

Jus  precarium :  Jus  fiduciarium  t  Jus  kgitimum, 

1.  A  right  in  courtesy,  for  the  which  there  is 
no  remedy  at  all. 

S.  A  right  in  trust,  for  which  there  is  a  remedy, 
bat  only  in  conscience. 

3.  A  right  in  law. 

And  so  much  of  the  nature  and  definition  of 
a  use. 

It  followeth  to  consider  the  parts  and 
pnopwtkiVr  a  properties  of  a  use :  wherein  it  appear- 
"^  eth  by  the  consent  of  all  books,  and 

it  was  distinctly  delivered  by  Justice  Walmsley, 
in  36  of  Elizabeth :  That  a  trust  consisteth  upon 
three  parts. 
,^  The  first,  that  the  feoffee  will  suffer 

''^     the  feoffor  to  take  the  profits. 

The  second,  that  the  feoffee  upon  request  of 
the  feoffor,  or  notice  of  his  will,  will  execute  the 
estates  to  the  feoffor,  or  his  heirs,  or  any  other  at 
his  direction. 

The  third,  that  if  the  feoffee  be  disseised,  and 
so  the  feoffor  disturbed,  the  feoffee  will  re-enter, 
or  bring  an  action  to  re-continue  the  possession; 
for  that  those  three,  pernancy  of  profits,  execu- 
tion of  estates,  and  defence  of  the  land,  are  the 
three  points  of  the  trust. 

For  the  properties  of  a  use,  they  are 
exceedingly  well  set  forth  by  Fenner, 
lustice,  in  the  same  case;  and  they  be  three: 

1.  Uses,  saith  he,  are  created  by  confidence: 

3.  Preserved  by  privity,  which  is  nothing  else 
\xkX  a  continuance  of  the  confidence,  without  in- 
lorruption:  and, 

3.  Ordered  and  guided  by  conscience:  either 
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by  the  private  conscience  of  the  feoffee^  or  tho 
general  conscience  of  the  realm,  which  it 
chancery. 

The  two  former  of  which,  because  they  be 
matters  more  thoroughly  beaten,  and  we  shall  have 
occasion  hereafter  to  handle  them,  we  will  not 
now  dilate  upon : 

But  the  third  we  will  speak  somewhat  of;  both 
because  it  is  a  key  to  open  many  of  the  true 
reasons  and  learnings  of  uses,  and  because  it 
tendeth  to  decide  our  great  and  principal  doubts 
at  this  day. 

Coke,  solicitor,  entering  into  his  argument  of 
Chudleigh's  case,  said  sharply  and  fitly :  «« I  will 
put  never  a  case  but  it  shall  be  of  a  use,  fgr  a  use 
in  law  hath  no  fellow  ;**  meaning,  that  the  learn- 
ing of  uses  is  not  to  be  matched  with  other  learn- 
ings.   And  Anderson,  chief  justice,  in  the  argu- 
ment of  the  same  case,  did  truly  and  profoundly 
control  the  vulgar  opinion   collected 
upon  5  E.  IV.  that  there  might  be  pos- 
sessio  fratris  of  a  use ;  for  he  said,  that  it  was  no 
more  but  that  the  chancellor  would  consult  with 
the  rules  of  law,  where  the  intention  of  the  par- 
ties did  not  specially  appear;  and  therefore  the 
private  conceit,  which  Glanvile,  justice,  cited  in 
the  42  Regine,  in  the  case  of  Corbet 
and  Corbet,  In  the  Common  Pleas,  of 
one  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  whom  he  named  not,  but 
seemed  well  to  allow  of  the  opinion,  is  not 
sound ;  which  was,  that  a  use  was  but  a  limita- 
tion, and  did  ensue  the  nature  of  a  possession. 

This  very  conceit  was  set  on  foot  in  „„  .  .  ^ 
27  H.  VIII.  in  the  Lord  Darcie's  case,  ^^ 
in  which  time  they  began  to  heave  at  uses:  for 
thereafter  the  realm  had  many  ages  together  put 
in  action  the  passing  of  uses  by  will,  they  began 
to  argue  that  a  use  was  not  devisable,  but  that 
it  did  ensue  the  nature  of  the  land :  and  the  same 
year  after  this  statute  was  made;  so  that  this 
opinion  seemeth  ever  to  be  a  prelude  and  fore- 
runner to  an  act  of  Parliament  touching  uses; 
and  if  it  be  so  meant  now,  I  like  it  well :  but  in 
the  mean  time  the  opinion  itself  is  to  be  rejected ; 
and  because,  in  the  same  case  of  Cor-  ^ 
bet  and  Corbet,  three  reverend  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  did  deliver  and 
publish  their  opinion,  though  not  directly  upon 
the  point  adjudged,  yet  ebiler  as  one  of  the  rea- 
sons of  their  judgment,  that  a  use  of  inheritance 
could  not  be  limited  to  cease;  and,  again,  that  the 
limitation  of  a  new  use  could  not  be  to  a  stranger; 
ruling  uses  merely  according  to  the  ground  of 
possession;  it  is  worth  the  labour  to  examine 
that  learning.  By  3  H.  VII.  you  may  collect, 
that  if  the  feoffees  had  been  disseised  by  the 
common  law,  and  an  ancestor  collateral  of  entuy 
que  me  had  released  unto  the  disseisor,  and  his 
warranty  had  attached  upon  eestuy  que  use,  yet 
the  chancellor,  upon  this  matter  showed,  would 
have  no  respect  unto  it,  to  compel  the  feoffees  to 
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execute  the  estate  nnto  the  disseisor:  for  there 
the  case  being,  that  cutuy  queu9e\fi  tail  having 
made  an  assurance  by  fine  and  recovery,  and  by 
warranty  which  descended  upon  his  issue,  two 
of  the  judges  held,  that  the  use  is  not  extinct; 
and  Bryan  and  Hussey,  that  held  the  contrary, 
said,  that  the  common  law  is  altered  by  the  new 
statute ;  whereby  they  admit,  that  by  the  common 
law  that  warranty  will  not  bind  and  extinct  a 
right  of  a  use,  as  it  will  do  a  right  of  possession ; 
and  the  reason  is,  because  the  law  of  collateral 
warranty  is  a  hard  law,  and  not  to  be  considered 

in  a  court  of  conscience.     In  5  E.  IV. 

it  is  said,  that  if  ecsiuy  que  use  be  at- 
tainted, query^  who  shall  have  the  land,  for  the 
lord  shall  not  have  the  land ;  so  as  there  the  use 
doth  not  imitate  the  possession ;  and  the  reason 
is,  because  the  lord  hath  a  tenant  in  by  title;  for 
that  is  nothing  to  the  ttipcena,  because  the  fe- 
offor's intent  was  never  to  advance  the  lord,  bat 
only  his  own  blood ;  and  therefore  the  query  of 
the  book  ariseth,  what  the  trust  and  confidence 
of  the  feoffee  did  tie  him  to  do,  as  whether  he 
should  not  sell  the  land  to  the  use  of  the  feoffee's 
will,  or  in  pios  usus?  So  favourably  they  took 
the  intent  in  those  days,  like  as  you  may  find  in 

37  H.  VI.  that  if  a  man  had  appointed 

his  use  to  one  for  life,  the  remainder  in 
fee  to  another,  and  eeatuy  que  u$e^  for  life  had  re- 
iw.  oiib.  147.  fused,  because  the  intent  appeared  not 
■^^^  to  advance  the  heir  at  all,  nor  him  in 
reversion,  presently  the  feoffee  should  make  the 
estate  for  life  of  him  that  refused,  some  ways  to 
the  behoof  of  the  feoffor.  But  to  proceed  in 
some  better  order  towards  the  disproof  of  this 
opinion  of  imitation,  there  be  four  points  wherein 
we  will  examine  the  nature  of  uses. 
1.  The  raising  of  them. 
3.  The  preserving  of  them. 

3.  The  transferring  of  them. 

4.  The  extinguishing  of  them. 

1.  In  all  these  four  you  shall  see  apparently 
that  uses  stand  upon  their  own  reasons,  utterly 
differing  from  eases  of  possession.  I  would  have 
one  case  showed  by  men  learned  in  the  law, 
where  there  is  a  deed;  and  yet  there  needs  a 
consideration;  as  for  parole,  the  law  adjudgeth  it 
too  light  to  give  a  use  without  consideration; 
but  a  deed  ever  in  law  imports  a  consideration, 
because  of  the  deliberation  and  ceremony  in  the 
confection  of  it:  and,  therefore,  in  8  Reginn  it  is 
solemnly  argued,  that  a  deed  should  raise  a  use 
without  any  other  consideration.  In  the  queen's 
case  a  false  consideration,  if  it  be  of  record,  will 
hurt  the  patent,  but  want  of  consideration  doth 
never  hurt  it ;  and  yet  they  say  that  a  use  is  but  a 
nimble  and  light  thing;  and  now,  contrariwise, 
it  seemeth  to  be  weightier  than  any  thing  else : 
for  you  cannot  weigh  it  up  to  raise  it,  neither  by 
deed,  nor  deed  enrolled,  without  the  weight  of  a 
eoDsideration ;  but  you  shall  never  find  a  reason 


of  this  to  the  world's  end,  in  the  law  .  but  it  is  a 
reason  of  chancery,  and  it  is  this : 

That  no  court  of  conscience  will  en-  aaon.ibr. 
force  donum  gratuitum,  though  the  in-  JJf  5o.^^f^ 
tent  appear  never  so  clearly,  where  it  Jvt^^ 
is  not  executed,  or  sufficiently  passed 
by  law ;  but  if  money  had  been  paid,  and  so  a 
person  damnified,  or  that  it  was  for  the  establish- 
ment of  his  house,  then  it  is  a  good  matter  in  the 
chancery.  So  again  I  would  see  in  all  the  law, 
a  case  where  a  man  shall  take  by  conveyance,  be 
it  by  deed,  livery,  or  word,  that  is  not  party  to  the 
grant :  I  do  not  say  that  the  delivery  must  be  to 
him  that  takes  by  the  deed,  for  a  deed  may  be 
delivery  to  one  man  to  the  use  of  another.  Nei- 
ther do  I  say  that  he  must  be  party  to  the  livery 
or  deed,  for  he  in  the  remainder  may  take  though 
he  be  party  to  neither ;  hut  he  must  be  party  to 
the  words  of  the  grant ;  here  again  the  case  of  the 
use  goeth  single,  and  the  reason  is,  because  a 
conveyance  in  use  is  nothing  but  a  publication  of 
the  trust;  and,  therefore,  so  as  the  party  trusted 
be  declared,  it  is  not  material  to  whom  the  pub1i« 
cation  be.  So  much  for  the  raising  of  uses. 
Now  as  to  the  preserving  of  them. 

3.  There  is  no  case  in  the  common  law  wherein 
notice  simply  and  nakedly  is  material  to  make  a 
coven,  or  pariieepa  criminia ;  and,  therefore,  if 
the  heir,  which  is  in  by  descent,  infeoff  one  which 
had  notice  of  the  disseisin,  if  he  were  not  a  (fw- 
seisor  de  feieioj  it  is  nothing:  so  in  33  »h.8.«. 
H.  VI.  if  a  feoffment  be  made  upon 
collusion,  and  that  feoffee  make  a  feoffment  over 
upon  good  consideration,  the  collusion  is  dis- 
charged,  and  it  is  not  material  whether  the  second 
feoffee  had  notice  or  no*.  So  as  it  is  put  in  14  H« 
VIII.  if  a  sale  be  made  in  a  market  overt  upon 
good  consideration,  although  it  he  to  one  that  hath 
notice  that  they  are  stolen  goods,  yet  the  property 
of  a  stranger  is  bound  ;  though  in  the  book  before 
remembered,  35  H.  VI.  there  be  some  opinion  to 
the  contrary,  which  is  clearly  no  law ;  so  in  31 
E.  III.  if  assets  descend  to  the  heir,  and  he  alien 
it  upon  good  consideration,  although  it  be  to  one 
that  had  notice  of  the  debt,  or  of  the  warranty,  yet 
it  is  good  enough.  So  25  Ass.  p.  1,  if  a  man 
enter  of  purpose  into  my  lands,  to  the  end  that  a 
stranger  which  hath  right,  should  bring  his 
prgpcipe  and  evict  the  land,  I  may  enter  notwith- 
standing  any  such  recovery :  but  if  he  enter, 
having  notice  that  the  stranger  hath  right,  and  the 
stranger  likewise  having  notice  of  his  entry,  yet 
if  it  were  not  upon  confederacy  or  collusion  be- 
tween them,  it  is  nothing;  and  the  reason  of  these 
cases  is,  because  the  common  law  looketh  no 
farther  than  to  see  whether  tlie  act  were  merely 
aetue  Jletut  in  fraudem  legis  f  and,  therefore, 
wheresoever  it  findeth  consideration  given,  it  din 
ohargeth  the  coven. 

But  come  now  to  the  case  of  the  use.     g,,  ^ 
and  there  it  is  otherwise,  as  it  it  In  14 
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H.  Vin.  and  28  H.  VIII.  and  diTera  other  books ; 
which  proTe  that  if  the  feoffee  sell  the  land  for 
good  coDsideraiion  to  one  that  hath  notice,  the 
purchaser  shall  stand  seised  to  the  an- 
cient use ;  and  the  reason  is,  because 
the  chancery  looketh  farther  than  the 
eommon  law,  namely,  to  the  corrupt  conscience 
of  him  that  will  deal  with  the  land,  knowing  it  in 
equity  to  be  another's;  and,  therefore,  if  there 
were  radix  amaritudint8^  the  consideration  purgeth 
it  not,  but  it  is  at  the  peril  of  him  that  giveth  it : 
80  that  a  consideration,  or  no  consideration,  is  an 
issue  at  the  common  law ;  but  notice,  or  no  notice, 
is  an  isue  in  the  chancery.  And  so  much  for  the 
preserving  of  uses. 
nttniNftr.  3-  ^*^^  ^^®  transferring  of  uses  there 
itafo'vM.  is  no  case  in  law  whereby  an  action 
may  be  transferred,  but  the  subpcena  we  see  in 
case  of  use  was  always  assignable ;  nay,  farther, 
you  find  twice  27  H.  VIII.  fol.  20,  pla.  9;  and, 
again,  fol.  30,  and  pla.  21,  that  a  right  of  use 
may  be  transferred ;  for  in  the  former  case  Mon- 
tague maketh  an  objection,  and  saith,  that  a  right 
of  use  cannot  be  given  by  fine,  but  to  him  that 
hath  the  possession ;  Fitzherbert  answereth,  Yes, 
well  enough ;  query  the  reason,  saith  the  book. 

And  in  the  latter  case,  where  eettuy  que  use  was 
infeoffed  by  the  disseisor  of  the  feoffee,  and  made 
a  feoffment  over,  Englefield  doubted  whether  the 
second  feoffee  should  have  the  use.  Fitzherbert 
said,  **  I  marvel  you  will  make  a  doubt  of  it,  for 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  use  passeth  by  the  feoff- 
ment to  the  stranger,  and,  therefore,  this  question 
needeth  not  to  have  been  made."  So  the  great 
difficulty  in  10  Reginae,  Delamer's  case,  where 
the  case  was  in  effect,  there  being  tenant  in  tail 
of  a  use,  the  remainder  in  fee,  tenant  in  tail 
made  a  feoffment  in  fee,  by  the  statute  of  1  R. 
III.  and  that  feoffee  infeoffed  him  in  the  remain- 
der of  the  use,  who  made  a  feoffment  over ;  and 
there  question  being  made,  whether  the  second 
feoffee  should  have  the  use  in  remainder,  it  is 
well  said,  that  the  second  feoffee  must  needs 
have  the  best  right  in  conscience;  because  the 
first  feoffee  claimeth  nothing  but  in  trust,  and  the 
cettuy  que  use  cannot  claim  it  against  his  sale ;  but 
the  reason  is  apparent,  as  is  touched  before,  that 
a  use  in  eeae  was  but  a  thing  in  action,  or  in  suit 
to  be  brought  in  court  of  conscience ;  and  whether 
the  tubpcena  was  to  be  brought  against  the  feoffee 
in  possession  to  execute  the  estate,  or  against  the 
feoffee  out  of  possession  to  recontinue  the  estate, 
always  the  mtbpcena  might  be  transferred;  for 
still  the  action  at  the  common  law  was  not  stirred, 
but  remained  in  the  feoffee;  and  so  no  mischief 
of  maintainance  or  transferring  rights. 

And  if  any  use  being  but  in  right 

may  be  assigned,  and  passed  over  to 

a  stranger,  a  multo fortiori^  it  may  be  limited  to  a 

stranger  upon  the  privity  of  the  first  conveyance, 

as  shall  be  handled  in  another  place ;  and  whereas 


Glanvile,  justice,  said,  that  he  could  never  find« 
neither  in  book,  nor  evidences  of  any  antiquity, 
a  contingent  use  limited  over  to  a  stranger ;  I  an- 
swer, first,  it  is  no  marvel  that  you  find  no  case 
before  E.  IV.  his  time,  of  contingent  uses,  where 
there  be  not  six  of  uses  in  all ;  and  the  reason, 
no  doubt,  was,  because  men  did  choose  well 
whom  they  trusted,  and  trust  was  well  observed ; 
and  at  this  day,  in  Ireland,  where  uses  are  in 
practice,  cases  of  uses  come  seldom  in  question, 
except  it  be  sometimes  upon  the  alienations  of 
tenants  in  tail  by  fine,  that  the  feoffees  will  not 
be  brought  to  execute  estates  to  the  disinheritance 
of  ancient  blood.  But  for  experience  of  con- 
tingent uses,  there  was  nothing  more  usual  in 
obits  than  to  will  the  use  of  the  land  to  certain 
persons  and  their  heirs,  so  long  as  they  shall  pay 
the  chantry  priests  their  wages,  and  in  default  of 
payment,  then  to  limit  the  use  over  to  other  per^ 
sons  and  their  heirs ;  and  so,  in  case  of  forfeiture, 
through  many  degrees ;  and  such  con- 
veyances are  as  ancient  as  R.  II.  his 
time. 

4.  Now  for  determining  and  extin-  Ttetinituh^ 
gruishing  of  uses,  we  put  the  case  of  ■*•*  "^  "* 
coUectoral  warranty  before ;  add  to  that,  the  nota- 
ble case  of  14  H.  VHL,  Halfpenny's  ^^^^ 
case,  where  this  very  point  is  in  the 
principal  ease;  for  a  right  out  of  land,  and  the 
land  itself,  in  case  of  possession,  cannot  stand 
together,  but  the  rent  shall  be  extinct ;  but  there 
the  case  is,  that  the  use  of  the  land  and  the  use 
of  the  rent  may  stand  well  enough  together ;  for 
a  rent  charge  was  granted  by  the  feoffee  to  one 
that  had  notice  of  the  use,  and  ruled,  that  the 
rent  was  to  the  ancient  use,  and  both  uses  were 
tfi  ene  aimul  et  tenuis  and  though  Brudenell, 
chief  justice,  urged  the  ground  of  possession  to 
be  otherwise,  yet,  he  was  overruled  by  ether  three 
justices ;  and  Brooke  said  unto  him,  he 
thought  he  argued  much  for  his  plea-  Dto%cat^ 
sure.  And  to  conclude,  we  see  that 
things  may  be  avoided  and  cJ/Btermined  by  the 
ceremonies  and  acts,  like  unto  those  by  which 
they  are  created  and  raised :  that  which  passeth 
by  livery  ought  to  be  avoided  by  entry;  that 
which  passeth  by  grant,  by  claim;  that  which 
passeth  by  way  of  charge,  determineth  by  way 
of  discharge ;  and  so  a  use  which  is  raised  but 
by  a  declaration  or  limitation  may  cease  by 
words  of  declaration  or  limitation,  as  the  civil 
law  saith,  in  hit  magit  eonsenianeum  ett^  quam 
ut  iitdem  modit  ret  dittolvarUur  quibttt  contii' 
iuatUur, 

For  the  inception  and  progression  of       ^^ 
uses,  I  have,  for  a  precedent  in  them,  «»> 


searched  other  laws,  because  states 
and  commonwealths  have  common  accidents; 
and  I  find,  in  the  civil  law,  that  thdt  which 
Cometh  nearest  in  name  to  the  use  is  nothing  like 
in  matter,  which  is  ututfruetutf  for  ututfrvefus 
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d  dominium  is,  with  them,  as  with  as,  partieular 
tenancy  and    inheritance.      But  that 
SrifWw.         which   resembleth  the    use  most  is, 
^•jtidkiii,  lib.  Jidei  commitieoy   and,  therefore,    you 
"^  shall  find,  in  Justinian,  lib.  2,  that  they 

had  a  form  in  testaments,  to  give  inheritance  to 
one  to  the  use  of  another,  Hasredem  etnuiituo  Caium ; 
iml  I,  L  ^S^  auUm  (e,  One,  ut  htereditaitm  rtati- 
Silt  «om.  %.  ^^^^  '^'^*  ^^^  ^^®  ^^^  of  the  ciyilians 

did  not  as  he  was  required,  ecBiuy  que  use  bad  no 
remedy  at  all,  until,  about  the  time  of  Augustas 
Cesar,  there  grew  in  custom  a  flattering  form  of 
trust,  for  they  penned  it  thus :  Rogo  te  per  uduUm 
Jugutiif  or  perfortunam  j9ugu9ii,  &c.  Where- 
upon Augustus  took  the  breach  of  trust  to  sound 
in  derogation  of  himself,  and  made  a  rescript  to 
the  prxior  to  give  remedy  in  such  cases ;  where- 
upon, within  the  space  of  a  hundred  years,  these 
trusts  did  spring  and  speed  so  fast,  as  they  were 
forced  to  have  a  particular  chancellor  only  for 
uses,  who  was  called  prtetor  Jidei'-eommiuaTius ; 
and  not  long  after,  the  inconvenience  of  them 
being  found,  they  resorted  unto  a  remedy  much 
like  unto  this  statute;  for,  by  two  decrees  of 
senate,  called  $enaiu9  eoruultum  TVdfelUanum  el 
Pegananum^  they  made  eestuy  que  tue  to  be  heir 
in  substance.  I  have  sought,  likewise,  whether 
swood,iaov  ^^^  bo  Any  thing  which  maketh  with 
^^'  them  in  our  law,  and  I  find  that  Periam, 

chief  baron,  in  the  argument  of  Chudleigh's  case, 
compareth  them  to  copyholders,  and  aptly  for 
many  respects. 

First,  because,  as  a  use  seemeth  to  be  an  here- 
ditament in  the  court  of  chancery,  so  the  copyhold 
seemeth  to  be  an  hereditament  in  the  lord's  court 

Secondly,  this  conceit  of  limitation  hath  been 
troublesome  In  copyholders,  as  well  as  in  uses ; 
for  it  hath  been  of  late  days  questioned,  whether 
there  should  be  dowers,  tenancies  by  the  courtesy, 
intails,  discontinuances,  and  recoveries  of  copy- 
holds, in  the  nature  of  inheritances,  at  the  com- 
mon law ;  and  still  the  judgments  have  weighed, 
that  you  must  have  particular  customs  in  copy- 
holds, as  well  as  particular  reasons  of  conscience 
in  use,  and  the  limitation  rejected. 

And  thirdly,  because  they  both  grew  to  strength 
and  credit  by  degrees ;  for  the  copyholder  first 
had  no  remedy  at  all  against  the  lord,  and  were  as 
tenancy  at  will.  Afterwards  it  grew  to  have  re- 
medy in  chancery,  and  afterwards  against  their 
lords  by  trespass  at  the  common  law ;  and  now, 
lastly,  the  law  is  taken  by  some,  that  they  have 
remedy  by  ejeetione  firmae ;  without  a  special  cus- 
tom of  leasing.  So  no  doubt  in  uses :  at  the  first 
the  chancery  made  question  to  give  remedy,  until 
uses  grew  more  general,  and  the  chancery  more 
eminent;  and  then  they  grew  to  have  remedy  in 
conscience :  but  they  could  never  maintain  any 
manner  of  remedy  at  the  common  law,  neither 
against  th^  feoffee,  nor  against  strangers ;  bat  the 


remedy  against  the  feoffee  was  but  by  the  iubpaena ; 
and  the  remedy  against  strangers  to  the  feoffee  by 
»uhp<tna. 

Now  for  the  eaases  whereupon  uses  rhtcamm^t 
were  put  in  practice :  Master  Coke,  in  ""^ 
his  reading,  doth  say  well,  that  they  were  pro- 
duced sometimes  for  fear,  and  many  times  for 
fraud.  But  I  hold  that  neither  of  these  cases 
were  so  much  the  reasons  of  uses,  as  another  rea- 
son in  the  beginning,  which  was,  that  the  lands 
by  the  common  law  of  England  were  not  testa- 
mentary or  devisable ;  and  of  late  years,  since  the 
statute,  the  case  of  the  conveyance  for  sparing  of 
purchases  and  execution  of  estates ;  and  now, 
last  of  all,  an  express  liberty  of  will  in  men's 
minds,  affecting  to  have  assurances  of  their  es- 
tates and  possessions  to  be  revocable  in  their  own 
times,  and  irrevocable  after  their  own  times. 

Now  forthe  commencement  and  pro-  TMrtrnf 
ceeding  of  them,  I  have  considered  SJST*"* 
what  it  hath  been  in  course  of  common  SS;^IU!iS, 
law,  and  what  it  hath  been  in  course  of  Ld/Dii** 
statute.  For  the  common  law,  the  con-  •*• 
ceit  of  Shelley,  in  24  H.  VIII.,  and  of  Pollard,  in 
27  H.  VIII.,  seemeth  to  me  to  be  without  groand, 
which  was,  that  the  use  succeeded  thfe  tennre : 
for  that  the  statute  of  Quia  emptares  terrarum, 
which  was  made  18  E.  I.  had  taken  away  the  te- 
nure between  the  feoffor  and  the  feoffee,  and  left 
it  to  the  lord  paramount;  they  said  that  the  feoff- 
ment, being  then  merely  without  consideration, 
should  therefore  Intend  a  use  to  the  feoffor,  which 
cannot  be ;  for,  by  that  reason,  if  the  feoffment 
before  the  statute  had  been  made  tenendum  de  eapi-» 
taHbu$  dominie^  as  it  might  be,  there  should  haTS 
been  a  use  unto  the  feoffor  before  that  statute. 
And  again,  if  a  grant  had  been  of  such  things  as 
consist  in  tenure,  as  advowsons,  rents,  villains, 
and  the  like,  there  should  have  been  a  use  of  them, 
wherein  the  law  was  quite  contrary ;  for  after  tho 
time  that  uses  grew  common,  yet  it  was,  never- 
theless, a  great  doubt  whether  things  that  did  lie 
in  grant,  did  not  carry  a  consideration  in  them* 
selves  because  of  the  deed. 

And  therefore  I  do  judge  that  the  in-  iE.i.i§, 
tendment  of  a  use  to  the  feoffor,  where  gSfflff* 
the  feoffment  was  without  considera-  a^** 
tion,  grew  long  after,  when  uses  waxed  general ; 
and  for  this  reason,  because  when  feoffments  were 
made,  and  that  it  rested  doubtful  whether  it  were 
in  use  or  in  purchase,  because  purchases  were 
things  notorious,  and  trusts  were  things  secret, 
the  chancellor  thought  it  more  convenient  to  put 
the  purchaser  to  prove  his  confidence,  than  the 
feoffor  and  his  heirs  to  prove  the  use;  and  ro 
made  the  intendment  towards  the  use,  and  f  ut  tho 
proof  upon  the  purchaser. 

And  therefore  as  uses  do  carry  at  the  raa^  la 
common  law  in  no  reason,  for  whatso-  £S?SW 
ever  is  not  by  statute,  nor  against  law,  »^^«  ■• 
may  be  raid  to  be  at  the  common  law ;  and  both 
20 
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the  general  trast  and  the  special  were  things  not 
prohibited  by  law,  though  they  were  not  remedied 
by  law ;  so  the  experience  and  practice  of  uses 
were  not  ancient ;  and  my  reasons  why  I  think 
so  are  these  foar : 

First,  I  cannot  find  in  any  eyidence  before  King 
R.  II.  his  time,  the  clause  ad  opus  d  tMtim,  and 
the  very  Latin  of  it  savoureth  of  that  time ;  for  in 
ancient  time,  about  E.  I.  and  before,  when  law- 
yers were  part  civilians,  the  Latin  phrase  was 
much  purer,  as  yon  may  see  partly  by  Bracton*s 
writing  and  by  ancient  patents  and  deeds,  and 
chiefly  by  the  register  of  writs,  which  is  good  La- 
tin ;  whereas  the  phrase  ad  opus  ct  usum^  as  to  the 
words  ad  opus^  is  a  barbarous  phrase,  and  like 
enough  to  be  in  the  penning  of  some  chaplain  that 
was  not  much  past  his  grammar,  when  he  found 
opus  etusus  coupled  together,  and  (preceding)  that 
they  govern  an  ablative  case ;  as  they  do  indeed 
since  this  statute,  for  they  take  away  the  land  and 
and  so  put  them  into  a  conveyance. 

Secondly,  I  find  in  no  private  act  of  attainder, 
in  the  clause  of  forfeiture  of  lands,  the  words, 
*<  which  he  hath  in  possession  or  in  use,**  until 
about  E.  IV.*s  reign. 

Thirdly,  I  find  the  word  «« use"  in  no  statute 
until  7  R.  II.,  cap.  13.,  Of  Provisors,  and  in  13 
R.,  Of  Mortuaries. 

Fourthly,  I  collect  out  of  Choke's 
speech  in  8  E.  IV.,  where  he  saith,  that 
by  the  advice  of  all  the  judges  it  was  thought  that 
the  subpasna  did  not  lie  against  the  heir  of  the 
feoffee  which  was  in  by  law,  but  that  the  eestuy  que 
use  was  driven  to  bill  in  Parliament,  so  that  uses 
at  that  time  were  but  in  their  infancy ;  for  no 
doubt  at  the  first  the  chancery  made  difficulty  to 
give  any  remedy  at  all,  but  to  leave  to  the  parti- 
cular conscience  of  the  feoffee :  but  after  the  chan- 
cery grew  absolute,  as  may  appear  by  the  statute 
made  In  H.  VI.  that  complainants  in  chancery 
should  enter  into  bond  to  prove  their  suggestions, 
which  showeth  that  the  chancery  at  that  time  be- 
gan to  embrace  too  far,  and  was  used  for  vexa- 
tion; yet,  nevertheless,  it  made  scruple  to  give 
remedy  against  the  heir,  being  in  by  act  in  law, 
though  he  were  privy ;  so  that  it  cannot  be  that 
uses  had  been  in  any  great  continuance  when  they 
wade  ihat  question;  as  for  the  czaeoi matrimonii 
prscloeutif  it  hath  no  affinity  with  uses ;  for  where- 
soever there  was  remedy  at  the  common  law  by 
action,  it  cannot  be  intended  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  a  use. 

And  for  the  book  commonly  vouched  of  8  Ass. 
where  Earl  calleth  the  possession  of  a  conuzee 
upon  a  fine  levied  by  consent  and  entry  in  autre 
droit,  and  44  of  E.  III.,  where  there  is  mention  of 
the  feoffors  that  sued  hy  petition  to  the  king,  they 
he  but  implications  of  no  moment.  So  as  it  ap- 
]»eareth  the  first  practice  of  uses  was  about  R.  11. 
lits  time;  and  the  great  multiplying  and  over- 
•preading  of  them  was  partly  during  the  wars  in 


France,  which  drew  most  of  the  nobility  to  be 
absent  from  their  possessions ;  and  partly  during 
the  time  of  the  trouble  and  civil  wars  between  the 
two  houses  about  the  title  of  the  crown. 
Now  to  conclude  the  progression  of  , 
uses  in  courts  of  statutes,  I  do  note 
three  special  points. 

1.  That  a  use  had  never  any  force  at  all  at  the 
common  law,  but  by  statute  law. 

2.  That  there  was  never  any  statute  made  di- 
rectly for  the  benefit  of  eestuy  que  use,  as  that  the 
descent  of  a  use  should  toll  an  entry,  or  that  a  re- 
lease should  be  good  to  the  pernor  of  the  profits, 
or  the  like ;  but  always  for  the  benefit  of  stran- 
gers, and  third  persons  against  eestut/  que  use,  and 
his  feoffees :  for  though  by  the  statute  of  R.  III., 
he  might  alter  his  feoffee,  yet  that  was  not  the 
scope  of  the  statute,  but  to  make  good  his  assur- 
ance to  third  persons,  and  the  other  came  in  but  ex 
obliquo. 

3.  That  the  special  intent  unlawful  and  covin- 
ous was  the  original  of  uses,  though  afler  it  in- 
duced to  the  lawful  intent  general  and 

special :  so  50  E.  III.  is  tlie  first  sta- 
tute I  find  wherein  mention  is  made  of  the  taking 
of  profits  by  one,  where  the  estate  in  law  is  in 
another. 

For  as  for  the  opinion  in  27  H.  VIII.,  that  in 
case  of  the  statute  of  Marlebridge,  the  f^ffor  took 
the  profits,  it  is  but  a  conceit :  for  the  law  is  at  this 
day,  that  if  a  man  infeoff  his  eldest  son,  within 
age,  and  without  consideration,  although  the  pro- 
fits be  taken  to  the  use  of  the  son,  yet  it  is  a  feoff- 
ment within  the  statute.  And  for  the  statute  De 
religiosis  7  E,  I.,  which  prohibits  generally  that 
religious  persons  should  not  purchase  arte  vet  irif 
genio,  yet  it  maketh  no  mention  of  a  use,  but  it 
saith  colore  donationis,  termini,  vel  alieujus  tituK, 
reciting  there  three  forms  of  conveyances,  the  gift, 
the  long  lease,  and  feigned  recovery;  which  gift 
cannot  be  understood  of  a  gift  to  a  stranger  to  their 
use,  for  that  same  to  be  holpen  by  15 
R.  II.  long  after. 

But  to  proceed,  in  50  E.  III.,  a  sta- 
tute was  made  for  the  relief  of  creditors 
against  such  as  made  covinous  gifts  of  their  lands 
and  goods,  and  conveyed  their  bodies  into  sanc- 
tuaries, there  living  high  upon  other  men's  goods ; 
and,  therefore,  that  statute  made  their  lands  and 
goods  liable  to  their  creditors*  executions  in  that . 
particular  case,  if  they  took  the  profits. 

In  1  R.  II.  c.  9,  a  statute  was  made  for  relief 
of  those  as  had  right  of  action,  against  such  as 
had  removed  the  tenancy  of  iheprascipe  from  them, 
sometimes  by  infeoffing  great  persons,  for  main- 
tenance; and  sometimes  by  feoffments  to  other 
persons,  whereof  the  defendants  could  have  no 
notice;  and,  therefore,  the  statute  maketh  the 
recovery  good  in  all  actions  against  the  first  feoff- 
ors, so  as  they  took  the  profits,  and  so  as  the  de- 
fendants bring  their  actions  within  a  year  of  their 
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expulsions.  In  3  R.  11.  cap.  3,  an  imperfection 
in  the  statute  of  50  E.  III.  was  holpen ;  for  whereas 
the  statute  took  no  place,  but  where  the  defendant 
appeared,  and  so  was  frustrated,  the  statute  giveth 
upon  proclamation  made  at  the  gate  of  the  place 
privileged,  that  the  land  should  be  liable  without 
appearance. 

In  7  R.  II.  cap.  i3,  a  statute  was  made  for  the 
restraint  of  aliens,  to  take  any  benefices,  ot  digni- 
ties ecclesiastical,  or  farms,  or  administration  of 
them,  without  the  king^s  special  license,  upon 
pain  of  the  statute  of  proTisors;  which  being 
remedied  by  a  fonuer  statute,  where  the  alien  took 
it  to  his  own  use ;  it  is  by  that  statute  remedied, 
where  the  alien  took  it  to  the  use  of  another,  as  it 
is  printed  in  the  book ;  though  I  guess  that  if  the 
record  were  searched,  it  should  be,  if  any  other 
purchased  it  to  the  use  of  an  alien,  and  that  the 
words,  '*  or  to  the  use  of  another,**  should  be, 
•»or  any  other  to  his  use."  In  15  R.  II.  cap.  5, 
a  statute  was  made  for  the  relief  of  lords  against 
mortmain,  where  feoffments  were  made  to  the  use 
of  corporations ;  and  an  ordinance  made  that  for 
feofifments  past  the  feoffees  should,  before  a  day, 
either  purchase  license  to  amortise  them,  or  alien 
them  to  some  other  use,  and  for  feoffments  to 
come,  or  they  should  be  within  the  statute  of  mort- 
main.   In  4  H.  VIII.  cap.  7,  the  statute  of  1  R. 

II.  5,  is  enlarged  in  the  limitation  of  time ;  whereas 
that  statute  did  limit  the  action  to  be  brought 
within  the  year  of  the  feoffment,  this  statute  in 
case  of  a  disseisin  extends  the  time  to  the  life  of 
the  disseisor ;  and  in  all  other  actions,  leaves  it  to 
the  year  from  time  to  time  of  the  action  grown. 
In  11  H.  VI.  cap.  3,  the  statute  of  4  H.  IV.  is 
declared,  because  that  conceit  was  upon  that  sta- 
tute, that  in  case  of  disseisin  the  limitation  of  the 
life  of  the  disseisor  went  only  to  the  assize  of 
novel  disseisin,  and  to  no  other  action;  and, 
therefore,  that  statute  declareth  the  former  law  to 
extend  to  all  other  actions,  grounded  upon  novel 
disseisin.  In  11  H.  IV.  cap.  5,  a  statute  was 
made  for  relief  of  him  in  remainder  against  parti- 
cular tenants,  for  lives,  or  years,  tliat  assigned 
over  their  estates,  and  took  the  profits,  and  then 
committed  waste;  and,  therefore,  this  statute 
giveth  an  action  of  waste  against  them,  being  per- 
nors  of  profits.  In  all  this  course  of  statutes  no 
relief  is  given  to  purchasers,  that  come  in  by  the 
party,  but  to  such  as  come  in  by  law,  as  defend- 
ants in  prascipea^  whether  they  be  creditors,  dis- 
seisors, or  lessors,  and  lands,  and  that  only  in  case 
of  mortmain :  and  note  also,  that  they  be  all  in 
cases  of  special  covinous  intents,  as  to  defeat  exe- 
cutions, tenancy  to  the  praseipe,?Ln6  the  statute  of 
mortmain,  or  provisors.    From  U  H.  VI.  to  1  R. 

III.  being  a  space  of  some  fifty  years,  a  great 
silence  of  uses  in  the  statute  book,  which  was  this 
time  no  question,  they  were  favoured  most.  In 
1  R.  111.  cap.  1,  Cometh  that  great  statute  for  the 
relief  of  those  that  come  in  by  the  party^  and  at 


I  that  time  a  use  appeareth  in  his  likeness ;  for  there 
!  is  not  a  word  spoken  of  any  taking  of  the  profits, 
to  describe  a  use  by,  but  of  claiming  to  a  use;  and 
this  statute  ordained,  that  all  feoffments,  gifts, 
grants,  &c.  shall  be  good  against  the  feoffors, 
donors,  and  grantors,  and  all  other  persons  claim- 
ing only  to  their  use ;  so  as  here  the  purchaser 
was  fully  relieved,  and  eeatuy  que  use  ;  was  obiter 
enabled  to  change  his  feoffees;  because  there 
were  no  words  in  the  statute  of  feoffments,  grants, 
&c.  upon  good  consideration,  but  generally.  In 
H.  VII.'s  time  new  statutes  were  made  for  fur- 
ther help  and  remedy  to  those  that  came  in  by  act 
in  law;  as  1  H.  VII.  cap.  1,  ^formedon  is  given 
without  limitation  of  time  against  cestuy  que  use  ; 
and  obiter,  because  they  make  him  tenant,  they 
give  him  the  advantage  of  a  tenant,  with  age 
and  a  voucher  over :  qttery  4  H.  VII.  cap.  17,  the 
wardship  is  given  to  the  lord  of  the  heir  of  eestuy 
que  use,  dying,  and  no  will  declared,  as  if  he  had 
died  seised  in  demesne,  and  reciprici  the  action 
of  waste  given  to  the  heir  against  the  guardian, 
and  damages,  if  the  lord  were  barred  in  his  writ 
of  ward ;  and  relief  is  likewise  given  unto  the 
lord,  if  he,  holding  by  knight  service,  be  of  full 
age.  In  19  H.  VII.  cap.  15,  there  is  relief  again 
in  three  cases :  first,  to  the  creditors  upon  matter 
of  record,  as  upon  recognisance,  statute,  or  judg- 
ment, whereof  the  two  former  were  not  aided  at 
all  by  any  statute :  and  the  last  was  aided  by  a 
statute  of  50  E.  III.  and  2  R.  II.  only  in  cases 
of  sanctuary  men.  Secondly,  to  the  lords  in  soo- 
cage  for  the  reliefs,  and  herriots  upon  death, 
which  was  omitted  in  the  4  H.  VII.,  and  lastly, 
to  the  lords  of  villains,  upon  the  purchase  of  their 
villains  in  use. 

In  23  H.  VIII.  cap.  10,  a  further  remedy  was 
given  in  a  case  like  unto  the  case  of  mortmain; 
for,  in  the  statute  of  15  R.  II.,  remedy  was  given 
where  the  use  came  ad  manum  mortuam,  whicn 
was  when  it  came  to  some  corporation:  now, 
when  uses  were  limited  to  a  thing,  apt  or  worthy, 
and  not  to  a  person  or  body,  as  to  corporation  of 
a  church  or  chaplain,  or  obiit,  but  not  incorporate 
as  to  priests,  or  to  such  guilds  or  fraternities  as 
are  only  in  reputation,  and  not  incorporate,  the 
case  was  omitted,  which  by  the  statute  was  reme- 
died, but  not  by  way  of  giving  entry  unto  the 
lord,  but  by  way  of  making  the  use  utterly  void ; 
neither  doth  the  statutes  express  to  whose  benefit 
the  use  shall  be  void,  either  the  feoffor  or  the 
feoffee,  but  leaveth  it  to  law,  and  addeth  a  pro" 
viso,  that  such  uses  may  be  limited  from  the  gift, 
and  no  longer. 

This  is  the  whole  course  of  the  statute  law, 
before  this  statute.  Thus  have  I  set  forth  unto 
you  the  nature  and  definition  of  a  use,  the  dif- 
ferences and  trusts  of  a  use,  the  parts  of  a  use, 
the  qualities  of  it ;  and  by  what  rules  and  learn 
ings  uses  shall  be  guided  and  ordered :  a  precedent 
of  them  in  other  laws,  the  causes  of  tl  e  springing 
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aad  proceeding  of  them,  the  continuance  of  uses, 
and  the  proceeding  that  they  hare  had  both  in 
common  and  statute  law ;  whereby  it  may  appear, 
that  a  use  is  no  more  but  a  general  trust  when  a 
man  will  trust  the  conscience  of  another  better 
than  his  own  estate  and  possession,  which  is  an 
accident  or  event  of  him  and  society,  which  hath 
been,  and  will  be  in  all  laws,  and  therefore  was 
at  the  common  law ;  for,  as  Fitzherbert  saith,  in 
the  14  H.  VIII.,  common  reason  is 
common  law,  and  not  conscience ;  but 
common  reason  doth  define  that  uses  should  be 
remedied  in  conscience,  and  not  in  courts  of  law, 
and  ordered  by  rules  in  conscience,  and  not  by 
straight  cases  of  law ;  for  the  common  law  hath 
a  kind  of  rule  on  the  chancery,  to  determine  what 
belongs  unto  the  chancery.  And  therefore  we 
may  truly  conclude,  that  the  force  and  strength 
of  the  use  had  or  hath  in  conscience,  is  by  com- 
mon law ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  had  or  hath  in 
law,  is  only  by  statute. 

ocMMtiuea  Now  followcth  in  course  both  of 
iiMiiatate.  ^QQQ  gQ^  matter,  the  consideration  of 
this  statute,  our  principal  labour ;  and  whereunto 
this  former  consideration  which  we  have  handled, 
senre  but  for  introduction. 

This  statute,  as  it  is  the  statute  which  of  all 
others  hath  the  greatest  power  and  operation  over 
the  inheritance  of  the  realm,  so,  howsoever  it 
hath  been  by  the  humour  of  the  time  perverted  in 
exposition,  yet  itself  is  the  most  perfect  and  exactly 
conceived  and  penned  of  any  law  in  the  book.  It 
is  induced  with  the  most  declaring  and  under- 
standing preamble,  consisting  and  standing  upon 
the  wisest  and  fittest  ordinances,  and  qualified 
with  the  most  foreseeing  and  circumspect  savings 
and  provisoes;  and,  lastly,  the  best  pondered  of 
all  the  words  and  clauses  of  it,  of  any 
m»mem  attaai*.  statutc  that  I  find.  But  boforc  I  come 
'*^'"*'  to  the  statute  itself,  I  will  note  unto 
you  three  matters  of  circumstance. 

1.  The  time  of  the  statute.  2.  The  title  of  it 
3.  The  precedent  or  pattern  of  it. 
1.  TtoHneof  ^^^  ^^^  time,  it  was  made  in  27  H. 
thenaiiito.  VIII.,  when  the  kingdom  was  in  full 
peace,  and  in  a  wealthy  and  in  a  flourishing  time, 
in  which  nature  of  time  men  are  most  careful  of  the 
assurance  of  their  possessions ;  as  well  because 
purchasers  are  most  stirring,  as  again,  because 
the  purchaser,  when  he  is  full,  is  no  less  careful 
of  his  assurance  to  his  children,  and  of  disposing 
that  which  he  hath  gotten,  than  he  was  of  his 
bargain  and  compassing  thereof. 

About  that  time  the  realm  began  to  be  enfran- 
chised from  the  tributes  to  Rome,  and  the  posses- 
sions that  had  been  in  mortmain  began  to  stir 
abroad  ;  for  this  year  was  the  suppression  of  the 
smaller  houses,  all  tending  to  plenty,  and  pur- 
chasing :  and  this  statute  came  in  consort  with 
divers  excellent  statutes,  made  for  the  kingdom  in 
the  same  parliament ;  as  the  reduction  of  Wales 


I  to  a  more  civil  government,  Uie  re-edifying  of 
divers  cities  and  towns,  the  suppressing  of  depo- 
pulation and  enclosures,  all  badges  of  a  time  thit 
did  extraordinarily  flourish. 

For  the  title,  it  hath  one  title  in  the 
roll,  and  another  in  course  of  pleading. 
The  title  in  the  roll  is  no  solemn  title,  but  an  apt 
title,  viz..  An  act  expressing  «n  order  for  uses  and 
wills  ;•  it  was  time,  for  they  were  out  of  order. 
The  title  in  course  of  pleading  is,  SUUuium  de 
ustbua  in  poiseMsionem  transfertndU :  wherein 
Walmsly,  justice,  noted  well,  40  Regine,  that 
if  a  man  look  to  the  working  of  the  statute,  he 
would  think  that  it  should  be  turned  the  other 
way,  (/e  possesaionibus  ad  ustu  tran^erendU  t  for 
that  is  the  course  that  the  statute  holdeth,  to  bring 
possession  to  the  use.  But  tlie  title  is  framed 
not  according  to  the  working  of  the  statute,  but 
according  to  the  scope  and  intention  of  the  sta- 
tute, nam  quod  primum  eat  inteniione  ultimum  eat 
opere.  And  the  intention  of  the  statute  was  by 
carrying  the  possession  to  the  use,  to  turn  the  use 
into  a  possession ;  for  the  words  are  not  de  poa- 
aeaaionibua  ad  uaua  aed  in  tuua  transfcrendis ;  and, 
as  the  grammarian  saith,  praepontio^  ad^  denotai 
motum  aetionia^  aed  prwpoailiOt  in,  cum  aeeuaalivOy 
denotat  motum  alteraiionia  .*  and  therefore.  Kings- 
mill,  justice,  in  the  same  case  said,  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  statute  was  to  make  a  transubstantiation 
of  the  use  into  a  possession. 

But  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  titles  of  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment severally  came  in  il.  Vlll.,  for  before  that 
time  there  was  but  one  title  to  all  the  acts  made 
in  one  Parliament ;  and  that  was  no  title  neither, 
but  a  general  preface  of  the  good  intent  of  the 
king,  but  now  it  is  parcel  of  the  record. 

For  the  precedent  of  this  statute  upon 
which  it  is  drawn,  I  do  find  it  by  the  upoawMcuu 
first  R.  III.  c.  5,  whereupon  you  may  '^ 
see  the  very  mould  whereon  this  statute  was  made, 
where  the  said  king  having  been  infeofied  (before 
he  usurped)  to  uses,  it  was  ordained  that  the  land 
whereof  he  was  jointly  infeofied  with  others 
should  be  in  his  other  cofeoifees  as  if  he  had  not 
been  named ,  and  where  he  was  solely  infeofied, 
it  should  be  in  eeftuy  que  uae^  in  estate,  as  he  had 
the  use. 

Now  to  come  to  the  statute  itself,  the  statute 
consisteth,  as  other  laws  do,  upon  a  preamble,  the 
body  of  the  law,  and  certain  savings,  and  pro- 
visoes. The  preamble  setteth  forth  the  incon- 
venience, the  body  of  the  law  giveth  the  remedy. 
For  new  laws  are  like  the  apothecaries'  drugs, 
though  they  remedy  the  disease,  yet,  they  trouble 
the  body;  and,  therefore,  they  use  to  correct  with 
spices :  and  so  it  is  not  possible  to  find  a  remedy 
for  any  mischief  in  the  commonwealth,  but  it  will 
beget  some  new  mischief;  and,  therefore,  they 
spice  their  laws  with  provisoes  to  correct  and 
qualify  them. 

The  preamble  of  this  law  was  justly  The  p 
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1.  TtopHd- 


^^^  commended  by  Popham,  chief  justice, 
cMb  tfl^      in  3^  Eliz^  where  he  saith,  that  there 

is  little  need  to  search  and  collect  oot 
of  cases,  before  this  statute*  what  the  mischief 
was  which  the  scope  of  the  statute  was  to  redress ; 
because  there  is  a  shorter  way  offered  us,  bj  the 
sufficiency  and  fulness  of  the  preamble,  and  be- 
cause it  is  indeed  the  very  level  which  doth  direct 
the  very  ordinance  of  the  statute,  and  because  all 
the  mischief  hath  grown  by  expounding  of  this 
statute,  as  if  they  had  cut  off  the  body  of  this 
statute  from  the  preamble ;  it  is  good  to  oonnder 
it  and  ponder  it  thoroughly. 

The  preamble  hath  three  parts. 
First,  a  recital  of  our  principal  in- 
conTenienee,  which  is  the  root  of  all  the  rest. 

Secondly,  an  enumeration  of  divers  particular 
inconveniences,  as  branches  of  the  former. 

Thirdly,  a  taste  or  brief  note  of  the  remedy  that 
the  statute  meaneth  to  apply. 

The  principal  incouTenience,  which 

is  ra^  omnium  malarum^  is  the 
*"^  digressing  from  the  grounds  and  prin- 

ciples of  the  common  law,  by  inventing  a  mean 
to  transfer  lands  and  hereditaments  without  any 
solemnity  or  act  notorious;  so  as  the  whole  sta- 
tute is  to  be  expounded  strongly  towards  the 
extinguishment  of  all  conveyances,  whereby  the 
freehold  or  inheritance  may  pass  without  any  new 
confections  of  deeds,  executions  of  estate  or  en- 
tries, except  it  be  where  the  estate  is  of  privity 
and  dependence  one  towards  the  other;  in  which 
cases,  mutatU  mutandi$^  they  might  pass  by  the 
rules  of  the  common  law. 
1.  Til.  m-  '^^^  particular  inconveniences  by  the 
hriMwuMT'  law  rehearsed  may  be  reduced  into  four 

heads. 

1 .  First,  that  these  conveyances  in  use  are  weak 
for  consideration. 

2.  Secondly,  that  they  are  obscure  and  doubt- 
ful for  trial. 

3.  Thirdly,  that  they  are  dangerous  for  lack  of 
notice  and  publication. 

4.  Fourthly,  that  they  are  exempted  from  all 
such  titles  as  the  law  subjecteth  possessions 
unto. 

The  first  inconvenience  lighted)  upon  heirs. 

The  second  upon  jurors  and  witnesses. 

The  third  upon  purchasers. 

The  fourth  upon  such  as  come  in  by  gift  in 
law. 

All  which  are  persons  that  the  law  doth  prin- 
cipally respect  and  favour. 

2«>KiB^    impediments  to  the  judgment  of  man, 


in  disposing  wisely  and  advisedly  of 
bis  estate. 

First,  nonability  of  mind. 

Secondly,  want  of  time. 

Thirdly,  of  wise  and  faithful  counsel  about 
him. 
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1.  And  all  these  three  the  statute  did  find  to  be 
in  the  disposition  of  a  use  by  will,  whereof  fol- 
lowed the  unjust  disinherison  of  many.  Now 
the  favour  of  the  law  unto  heirs  appeareth  in 
many  parts  of  the  law;  of  descent  which  privi* 
legeth  the  possession  of  the  heir  against  the  entry 
of  him  that  has  right  by  the  law ;  that  a  roan  shall 
not  warrant  against  his  heir,  except  he  warrant 
against  himself,  and  divers  other  cases  too  long 
to  stand  upon;  and  we  see  the  ancient  law  in 
Glanvill's  time  was,  that  the  ancestor  could  not 
disinherit  his  heir  by  grant,  or  other  act  executed 
not  in  time  of  sickness ;  neither  could  he  alien 
land  which  had  descended  unto  him,  except  it 
were  for  consideration  of  money  or  okab.b.i:ck 
service ;  but  not  to  advance  any  younger  ^'^•^ 
brother  without  the  consent  of  the  heir. 

2.  For  trials,  no  law  ever  took  a  ThiTtft%t<i 
stricter  course  that  evidence  should  not  SSSSuSr 
be  perplexed,  nor  juries  inveigled,  than  ^"^ 

the  common  law  of  England ;  as  on  the  other  sidsi 
never  law  took  a  stricter  or  more  precise  course 
with  juries,  that  they  should  give  a  direct  verdict, 
For  whereas  in  a  manner  all  laws  do  give  the 
triers,  or  jurors  (which  in  other  laws  are  called 
judges  de  facto)  leave  to  give  a  non  Hquet^  that  is, 
no  verdict  at  all,  and  so  the  cause  to  stand  abated ; 
our  law  enforceth  them  to  a  direct  verdict,  general 
or  special;  and  whereas  other  laws  accept  of 
plurality  of  voices  to  make  a  verdict,  our  law  en- 
forceth them  all  to  agree  in  one;  and  whereaf 
other  laws  leave  them  to  tiieir  own  time  and  ease, 
and  to  part,  and  to  meet  again ;  our  law  doth 
duress  and  imprison  them  in  the  hardest  manner^ 
without  food,  light,  or  other  comfort,  until  they 
be  agreed.  In  consideration  of  which  strictness 
and  coercion,  it  is  consonant,  that  the  law  do 
require  in  all  matters  brought  to  issue,  that  there 
be  full  proof  and  evidence ;  and,  therefore,  if  the 
matter  of  itself  be  in  the  nature  of  simple  contractSt 
which  are  made  by  parole  without  writing. 

In  issue  upon  the  mere  right,  which  is  a  thing 
hard  to  discern,  it  alloweth  the  wager  of  battail 
to  spare  jurors.  If  time  have  wore  the  marks  and 
badges  of  truth :  from  time  to  time  there  have 
been  statutes  of  limitation,  where  you  shall  find 
this  mischief  of  perjuries  ofWn  recited;  and  lastly, 
which  is  the  matter  in  hand,  all  inheritances  coul4 
not  pass  but  by  acts  overt  and  notorious,  as  by 
deed,  livery,  and  record. 

8.  For  purchasers,  honAfide^  it  may  t.  Ttom 

>MAA*     AUm*     *kAW     WAWA     AVA»      laWlMlHA^      !•%         dlllllWafcl 


appear  that  they  were  ever  favoured  in  «uri«raiM» 
our  law,  as  first  by  the  great  favour  of 
warranties  which  were  ever  for  the  indemnity  of 
purchasers :  as  where  we  see  that  by  the  law  in 
E.  III.*s  time,  the  disseisee  could  not  enter  upon 
the  feoffee  in  regard  of  the  warranty.  So  again 
the  collateral  guarranty,  which  otherwise  is  a 
hard  law,  grew  no  doubt  only  upon  &vonr  of 
purchasers ;  so  likewise  that  the  law  dotii  tik« 
strictly  rent  ohtfge,  eonditioBSy 
9c9 
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merely  in  favour  of  parehasers;  so  was  the  bind- 
ing of  fines  at  the  common  law,  the  invention  and 
ptactice  of  recoveries,  to  defeat  the  statute  of  en* 
tails,  and  many  more  grounds  and  learnings  of 
law  are  to  be  found,  respect  the  quiet  possession 
ef  purchasers.  And,  therefore,  though  the  statute 
of  1  R.  III.  had  proTided  for  the  purchaser  in 
some  sort,  by  enabling  the  acts  and  conTeyances 
of  cntuy  que  fite,  yet,  nevertheless,  the  statute 
did  not  at  all  disable  the  acts  or  charges  of  the 
feoffees :  and  so,  as  Walmsly,  justice,  said,  42  Eliz. 
they  played  at  double  hand,  for  euiuy  que  uee 
might  sell,  and  the  feoffee  might  sell,  which  was 
a  very  great  uncertainty  to  the  purchaser. 
4.  "nif  M  ^*  ^^  ^ho  fourth  point  of  ineonveni- 
SS^J;;^*''  ence  towards  those  that  come  in  by 
law;  conveyances  in  uses  were  like 
privileged  places  or  liberties :  for  as  there  the 
law  doth  not  run,  so  upon  such  conveyances  the 
law  could  take  no  hold,  but  they  were  exempted 
from  all  titles  in  law.  No  roan  is  so  absolute 
owner  in  his  own  possessions,  but  that  the  wis- 
dom of  the  law  doth  reserve  certain  titles  unto 
others ;  and  such  persons  come  not  in  by  the  plea- 
sure and  disposition  of  the  party,  but  by  the 
Justice  and  consideration  of  law,  and,  therefore, 
of  all  others  they  are  most  favoured :  and  they  are 
principally  three. 

1.  The  king  and  lords,  who  lost  the  benefit  of 
attainders,  fines  for  alienations,  escheats,  aids, 
herriots,  reliefs,  &c 

3.  The  demandants  in  prmeipee  either  real  or 
personal,  for  debt  and  damages,  who  lost  the 
benefit  of  their  recoveries  and  executions. 

3.  Tenants  in  dower,  and  by  the  courtesy,  who 
lost  their  estates  and  titles. 

1.  First  for  the  king :  no  law  doth  endow  the 
king  or  sovereign  with  more  prerogatives  than 
one :  for  it  preserveth  and  exemptetfi  his  person 
from  suits  and  actions,  his  possessions  from  inter- 
ruption or  disturbance,  his  right  from  limitation 
of  time,  his  patents  from  all  deceits  and  false 
suggestions.  Next  the  king  is  the  lord,  whose 
duties  and  rights  the  law  doth  much  fovour,  be- 
cause the  law  supposeth  the  land  did  originally 
come  from  him ;  for  until  the  statute  of  quia  emp" 
tone  ierrarum^  the  lord  was  not  forced  to  distract 
or  dismember  his  signiory  or  service.  So,  until 
16  H.  VII.  the  law  was  taken,  that  the  lord,  upon 
his  title  of  wardship,  should  oust  a  reconuzee  of  a 
statute,  or  a  termor :  So  again  we  see,  that  the 
statute  of  mortmain  was  made  to  preserve  the 
lord^s  escheats  and  wardships.  The  tenant  in 
dower  is  so  much  favoured,  as  that  it  is  the  com- 
mon saying  and  by-word  in  the  law,  that  the 
!aw  favoureth  three  things. 

I.  Life.    2.  Liberty.    3.  Dower. 

So,  in  case  of  voucher,  the  feme  shall  not  be  de- 
layod,  but  shall  recover  against  the  heir  mainte- 
imnt:  So  likewise  for  the  tenant  by  courtesy,  as 
H  b  called,  and  by  the  law  of  Englandi  and  there- 


fore specially  favoured,  as  a  proper  conceit  and 
invention  of  our  law.  So,  again,  they  principally 
favour  such  as  have  ancient  rights,  and  therefore 
Lett  telleth  us  that  it  is  commonly  said  that  a 
right  cannot  die :  and  that  ground  of  law,  that  a 
freehold  cannot  be  in  suspense,  showeth  it  well, 
insomuch  that  the  law  will  rather  give  the  land  to 
the  first  comer,  which  we  call  an  occupant,  than 
want  a  tenant  to  a  stranger^s  action. 

And,  again,  the  other  ancient  ground  of  law  of 
remitter^  showeth  that  where  the  tenant  faileth 
without  folly  in  the  demandant,  the  law  exe- 
cuteth  the  ancient  right.  To  conclude,  therefore, 
this  part,  when  this  practice  of  feoffments  in  use 
did  prejudice  and  damnify  all  those  persons  that 
the  ancient  common  law  favoured,  and  did  abso- 
lutely cross  the  wisdom  of  the  law,  which  was  to 
have  conveyances  considerate  and  notorious,  and 
to  have  trial  thereupon  clear  and  not  inveigled,  it 
is  no  marvel  that  the  statute  concludeth,  that  the 
subtile  imaginations  and  abuses  tended  to  the  utter 
subversion  of  the  ancient  common  laws  of  this 
realm. 

The  third  part  giveth  a  touch  of  the  s.  a  mack  of 
remedy  which  the  statute  intendeth  to  *»«'«*r- 
minister,  consisting  in  two  parts. 

First,  the  extirpation  of  feoffments. 

Secondly,  the  taking  away  of  the  hurt,  damage, 
and  deceit  of  uses;  out  of  which  have  been  gap 
thered  two  extremities  of  opinions. 

The  first  opinion  is,  that  the  intention  of  the 
statute  was  to  discontinue  and  banish  all  convey- 
ances in  use ;  grounding  themselves  both  upon 
the  words,  that  the  statute  doth  not  speak  of  the 
extinguishment  or  extirpation  of  the  use,  namely, 
by  a  unity  of  possession,  but  of  an  extinguishment 
or  extirpation  of  the  feoffment,  &c.,  which  is  the 
convejrance  itself. 

Secondly,  out  of  the  words  abuse  and  errors, 
heretofore  used  and  accustomed,  as  if  uses  had  not 
been  at  the  common  law,  but  had  been  only  an 
erroneous  device  and  practice.  To  both  which  I 
answer : 

To  the  former,  that  the  extirpation  which  the 
statute  meant  was  plain,  to  be  ojf  the  feoffee's  es- 
tate, and  not  of  the  form  of  conveyances. 

To  the  latter  I  say,  that  for  the  word  abuse,  that 
may  be  an  abuse  of  the  law,  which  is  not  against 
law,  as  the  taking  of  long  leases  of  lands  at  this 
day  in  capite  to  defraud  wardships  is  an  abuse  of 
law,  but  yet  it  is  according  to  law,  and  for  the 
word  (errors)  the  statute  meant  by  it,  not  a  mis- 
taking of  the  law,  but  a  wandering  or  going 
astray,  or  digressing  from  the  ancient  practice  of 
the  law,  into  a  bye-course :  as  when  we  say,  erra- 
vimue  cum  pairibue  fumlrie,  it  is  not  meant  of  ig- 
norance, but  of  perversity.  But  to  prove  that  the 
statute  meant  not  to  suppress  the  form  of  convey 
ances,  there  be  three  reasons  which  are  not  an- 
swerable. 

The  first  is,  that  the  statute  in  every  branch 
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^MTOof  hath  words  defutrn^  that  are  seised,  or 
heieafier  shall  be  seised ;  aod  whereas  it  may  be 
said  that  these  words  were  pat  in,  in  regard  of 
uses  saspended  by  disoontinoanoe,  and  so  no  pre- 
sent seisin  to  the  use,  until  a  regress  of  the  feof- 
fees ;  that  intendment  is  rery  partienlar,  for  com- 
monly saeh  cases  special  are  brought  in  by  provi- 
sos, or  special  branches,  and  not  intermixed  in 
the  body  of  a  statute ;  and  it  had  been  easy  for 
the  statute  to  have,  •«  or  hereafter  shall  be  seised 
upon  every  feoffment,  te.,  heretofore  had  or 
made/* 

My  second  reason  is  upon  the  words  of  the  sta- 
tute of  enrolment,  which  saith,  that  (no  heredita- 
ments shall  pass,  &c,  or  any  use  thereof,  Ice,) 
whereby  it  is  manifest,  that  the  statute  meant  to 
leare  the  form  of  conveyance  with  the  addition  of 
a  farther  ceremony. 

The  third  reason  I  make  is  oot  of  the  words  of 
the  first  proviso,  where  it  is  said,  that  no  primer 
seisin,  livery,  fine,  nor  alienation,  &c.,  shall  be 
taken  for  any  estate  executed  by  force 
of  the  statute,  before  the  first  of  May, 
1536,  but  that  they  shall  be  paid  for  uses  made 
and  executed  in  possession  for  the  time  aAer; 
where  the  word  made  directly  goeth  to  convey- 
ances in  use  made  after  the  statute,  and  can  have- 
no  other  undentanding ;  for  the  words,  executed 
in  possession,  would  have  served  for  the  case  of 
regress :  and,  lastly,  which  is  more  than  all,  if 
they  have  had  any  such  intent,  the  case  being  so 
general  and  so  plain,  they  would  have  had  words 
express,  that  every  limitation  of  use  made  after 
the  statute  should  have  been  void ;  and  this  was 
the  exposition,  as  tradition  goeth,  that  a  reader  of 
Gray's  Inn,  that  read  soon  after  the  statute,  was 
in  trouble  for,  and  worthily,  which,  I  suppose, 
was  Boiser,  whose  reading  I  could  never  see;  but 
I  do  now  insist  upon  it,  because  now  again  some, 
in  an  immoderate  invective  against  uses,  do  re- 
lapse to  the  same  opinion. 

The  second  opinion,  which  I  call  a 

^"^  contrary  extremity,  is  that  the  statute 
meant  only  to  remedy  the  mischiefs  in  the  pre- 
amble, recited  as  they  grew  by  reason  of  divided 
uses;  although  the  like  mischief  may  grow  upon 
the  contingent  uses,  yet  the  statute  had  no  fore- 
sight of  them  at  that  time,  and  so  it  was  merely 
a  new  case,  not  comprised.  Whereonto  I  answer, 
that  I  grant  the  work  of  the  statute  is  to  execute 
the  divided  use;  and,  therefore,  to  make  any  use 
void  by  this  statute  which  was  good  before; 
though  it  doth  participate  of  the  mischief  recited 
in  the  statute,  were  to  make  a  law  upon  a  pream- 
ble without  a  purview,  which  were  grossly  ab- 
surd. But  upon  the  question  what  uses  are 
executed,  and  what  not;  and  whether  out  of  the 
possessions  of  a  disseisin,  or  other  possessions 
out  of  privity  or  not,  there  you  shall  guide  your 
exposition  aeoording  to  the  piaamble;  as  shall 


be  handled  in  my  next  day's  discourse,  and  so 
much  touching  the  preamble  of  this  law. 

For  the  body  of  the  law,  I  would 
wish  all  readera  that  expound  statutes  Si^is?* 
to  do  as  scholara  are  willed  to  do:  that  '**'' 
is,  firat,  to  seek  out  the  principal  verb ;  that  is,  to 
note  and  single  out  the  material  words  whereupon 
this  statute  is  framed;  for  there  are,  in  every 
statute,  certain  words,  which  are  veins  where  the 
life  and  blood  of  the  atatute  comelh,  and  where 
all  doabts  do  arise  and  issue  forth,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  words  are  but  Mtara  mor/iMB,  fulfilling 
words. 

The  body  of  the  statute  consisteth  upon  two 
parts. 

First,  a  supposition,  or  ease  put,  as  Anderson, 
36  Eliz.,  called  it. 

Secondly,  a  purview,  or  ordinance  thereupon. 

The  cases  of  the  statute  are  three,  TtooMorihi 
and  eveiy  one  hath  his  purview :  the  ^^'^ 
general  case;  the  case  of  feoffees  to  the  use  of 
some  of  them ;  and  the  general  case  of  feoffees 
to  the  use  or  pemore  of  rents  or  profits. 

The  general  case  is  built  upon  eight 
material  words:  four  on  the  part  of  the  SJ?**"*^ 
feoffses;  three  on  the  part  of  cuiuy  que  uuf 
and  one  common  to  them  both. 

The  firat  material  word  on  the  part  of  the 
feoffees  is  the  word  peraon.  This  excludes  all 
abeyance ;  for  there  can  be  no  confidence  reposed 
but  in  a  peraon  certain.  It  excludes  again  all 
corporations :  for  they  are  enabled  to  a  use  cer- 
tain ;  for  note  on  the  pari  of  the  feoffor  over  the 
statute  insists  upon  the  word  person ;  and  on  the 
part  of  eei/uy  que  cMf,  it  ever  addeth,  body  po- 
litic. 

The  second  word  material  is  t^«  p.  «  c 
word  seised.  This  excludes  chattels,  n^^^^t 
The  reason  they  meant  to  remit  the 
common  law,  and  not  to  alter  that  chattels  might 
overpass  by  testament  or  by  parole;  therefore 
the  use  did  not  pervert  them.  It  excludes  again 
rights,  for  it  waa  sgainst  the  rules  of  the  common 
law  to  grant  or  transfer  rights ;  therefore  the  sta- 
tute would  execute  them.  Thirdly,  it  excludes 
contingent  uses,  because  the  seisin  can  be  but  to 
a  fee-simple  of  a  use ;  and  when  that  is  limited^ 
the  seisin  of  the  feoffee  is  spent;  for  Littleton 
tells  us,  that  there  are  but  two  seisins ;  one,  m 
dominio  ut  de  feodo  f  the  other,  %U  de  feodo ;  and 
the  feoffee  by  the  common  law  could  execute  but 
the  fee-simple  to  uaes  present,  and  no  post  uses; 
and  therefore  the  statute  meant  not  to  exeeuls 
tiiem. 

The  third  material  word  ia  the  word  hereafter : 
that  bringeth  in  conveyances  made  after  the  sta- 
tute. It  brings  in  again  conveyances  made  before 
and  diaturbed  by  disseisin  and  reoontinued  after « 
for  it  ia  not  said,  infe<^ed  to  use,  but  heresft^ 
seised. 
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Ihe  fourth  word  is  hereditament,  which  is  to 
be  understood  of  thoee  thinge  whereof  an  inherit^ 
ance  may  be,  and  not  of  those  things  whereof  an 
inheritance  is  in  esse ;  for  if  I  grant  a  rent  charge 
de  novo  for  life  to  a  use,  this  is  good  enough ;  and 
jet  there  is  no  inheritance  in  being  of  this  rent. 
This  word  likewise  excludes  annuities  and  uses 
themselves,  so  that  a  use  cannot  be  to  a  use. 

The  first  words  on  the  part  of  cetfiiy  que  uu  vie 
the  words,  use,  trust,  or  confidence ;  whereby  it 
is  plain  that  the  statute  meant  not  to  make  voeo' 
bulaium  arti»f  but  it  meant  to  remedy 
^^  ^*  matter,  and  not  word  ;  and  in  all  the 
l.!^^"'^^  clauses  it  still  carrieth  the  words. 

The  second  word  is  the  word  person, 
again,  which  excludeth  all  abeyance ; 
it  excludeth  also  dead  uses,  which  are  not  to 
bodies  lively  and  natural,  as  the  building  of  a 
church,  the  making  of  a  bridge ;  but  here,  as  was 
noted  before,  is  ever  coupled  with  body  politic. 

The  third  word  is  the  word  other :  The  statute 
meant  not  to  cross  the  common  law.  Now,  at  this 
time  uses  were  grown  into  such  familiarity,  as 
men  could  not  think  of  a  possession,  bnt  in  coarse 
of  use ;  and  so  every  man  was  said  to  be  seised  to 
his  own  use,  as  well  as  to  the  use  of  others ; 
therefore,  because  the  statute  would  not  stir  nor 
turmoil  possessions  settled  at  common  law,  it 
putteth  in  precisely  this  word,  other;  meaning 
the  divided  use,  and  not  the  conjoined  nse ;  and 
this  word  causeth  the  clause  in  joint  feofiees  to 
follow  in  a  branch  by  itself;  for  else  that  case 
had  been  doubtful  upon  this  word,  other, 
orthrd  V.  Can.  '^^^  words  that  are  common  to  both 
i^^!"dS!!.  ^ro  words  expressing  the  conveyance 
I  Sid.  26.  whereby  the  use  ariseth,  of  which 
words  those  that  breed  any  question  are,  agree- 
ment, will,  otherwise,  whereby  some  have  infer- 
red that  uses  might  be  raised  by  agreement  parole, 
so  there  were  a  consideration  of  money  or  other 
matter  valuable ;  for  it  is  expressed  in  the  words 
before,  bargain,  sale,  and  contract,  but  of  blood, 
or  kindred;  the  error  of  which  collection  ap- 
peareth  in  the  word  immediately  following, 
namely,  will,  whereby  they  might  as  well  include, 
that  a  man  seised  of  land  might  raise  a  nse  by 
will,  especially  to  any  of  his  sons  or  kindred, 
where  ^ere  is  a  real  consideration ;  and  by  that 
vsason,  mean,  betwixt  this  statute  and  by  the 
statute  of  32  of  wills,  lands  were  devisable, 
especially  to  any  man's  kindred,  which  was 
deariy  otherwise;  and,  therefore,  those  words 
were  put  in,  bnt  in  regard  of  uses  formerly  trans- 
fened  by  tliose  conveyances ;  for  it  is  clear  that 
a  use  in  esse  by  simple  agreement,  with  eon- 
flideration,  or  without,  or  likewise  by  will,  might 
be  transferred ;  and  there  was  a  person  seised  to 
a  nse,  by  force  of  that  agreement  or  will,  namely, 
to  the  use  of  the  assignee;  and,  for  the  word 
otherwise,  it  should  by  the  generality  of  the  word 
include  a  disseisin  to  a  use.  But  the  whole  scope 


of  the  statute  crosseth  that  which  was  to  exeente 
such  uses,  as  were  eonfidenoes  and  trust,  which 
could  not  be  in  ease  of  disseisin;  for  if  there 
were  a  commandment  precedent,  then  the  land 
was  vested  in  eettfuy  que  u$e  upon  the  entry ;  and 
if  the  disseisin  were  of  the  disseisor's  own  head* 
then  no  trust.  And  thus  much  for  the  case  of 
exposition  of  this  statute:  here  follow  the  ordi- 
nance and  purview  thereupon. 

The  purview  hath  two  parts:  the 
first,  operaHo  staiuti,  the  effect  that  the  ^nmmm' 
statute  worketh;  and  there  is  modu$  ""•"'^   . 
operandi^  a  fiction  or  explanation  how  the  statute 
doth  work  that  effect.    The  effect  is, 
that  ee$iuy  que  use  shall  be  in  posses-  ■■itiimi  ^' 
sion  of  like  estate  as  he  hath  in  the  nse ;  »  m. 
the  fiction  quomodo  is,  that  the  statute  iBifi!'it.it 
will  have  the  possession  of  cesivy  que  cbtaui^% 
tiM,  as  a  new  body  compounded  of  mat-  cS/mw. 
ter  and  form ;  and  that  the  feoffees  shall  i  to-  ^-Jj^- 
give  matter  and  substance,  and  the  use    "^  *^ 
shall  give  form  and  quality.    The  material  words 
in  the  first  part  of  the  purview  are  four. 

The  first  words  are,  remainder  and  reverter,  the 
statute  having  spoken  before  of  uses  In  fee-simple, 
in  tail,  for  life,  or  years,  addeth,  or  otherwise  in 
remainder  or  reverter;  whereby  it  is  manifest, 
that  the  first  words  are  to  be  understood  of  uses 
in  possession.  For  there  are  two  substantial  and 
essential  differences  of  estates;  the  one  limiting 
the  times,  for  all  estates  are  but  times  of  their 
eontinuanoes ;  the  former  maketh  like  difference 
of  fee-simple,  fee-taU,  for  life  or  years ;  and  the 
other  maketh  difference  of  possession  as  remain- 
der; all  other  differences  of  estate  are  but  acci- 
dents, as  shall  be  said  hereafter.  These  two  the 
statute  meant  to  take  hold  of;  and  at  the  words, 
remainder  and  reverter,  it  stops :  it  adds  not  words, 
right,  title,  or  possibility,  nor  it  hath  not  general 
words,  or  otherwise;  whereby  it  is  most  plain, 
that  the  statute  meant  to  execute  no  inferior  uses 
to  remainder  or  reverter :  that  is  to  say,  no  possi- 
bility or  contingencies,  but  estates,  only  such  as 
the  feoffees  might  have  executed  by  consdenee 
made.  Note,  also,  that  the  very  letter  of  the  sta- 
tute doth  take  notice  of  a  difference  between  a  nse 
in  remainder  and  a  nse  in  reverter ;  which  though  it 
cannot  be  properly,  because  it  doth  not  depend  upon 
particular  estates,  as  remainders  do,  neither  did 
then  before  the  statute  draw  any  tenures  as  rever- 
sions do;  yet,  the  statute  intends  there  is  a  dif- 
ference when  the  particular  use,  and  the  nse  limited 
upon  the  particular  nse,  are  both  new  uses,  in 
which  case  it  is  a  use  in  remainder;  and  where 
the  particular  use  is  a  new  nse,  and  the  remnant 
of  the  use  is  the  old  use,  in  which  case  it  is  a  nse 
in  reverter. 

The  next  material  words  are,  from  henceforth, 
which  doth  exclude  all  conceit  of  relation  that 
eeeiuy  que  uee  shall  not  come  in :  as  from  the 
time  of  the  firrt  feoffments  to  uce,  as  Bmdneirs 
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eoneeit  was  in  14  H.  Yl/I-  That  is,  the  feoffee 
had  granted  a  lent  charge,  and  eet/tfy  que  use  had 
made  a  feoffment  in  fee,  by  the  statote  of  1  R.  III. 
the  feoffee  should  have  held  it  discharged,  beeaase 
the  act  of  eesfuy  que  u»e  shall  put  the  feoffee  in, 
as  if  eeaftiy  que  use  had  been  seised  in  from  the 
time  of  the  first  nse  limited ;  and,  therefore,  the 
statute  doth  take  away  all  such  ambiguities,  and 
expresseth  that  eestuy  que  use  shall  be  in  posses- 
sion from  henceforth ;  that  is,  from  the  time  of 
the  Parliament  for  uses  then  in  being,  and  fhnn 
the  time  of  the  execution  for  uses  limited  after 
the  Parliament. 

The  third  material  words  are,  lawful  seisin, 
state,  and  possession,  not  a  possession  in  law  only, 
but  a  seisin  in  fact ;  not  a  title  to  enter  into  the 
land,  but  an  actual  estate. 

The  fourth  words  are,  of  and  in  such  estates 
as  they  had  in  the  use ;  that  is  to  say,  like  estates, 
fee-simple,  fee-tail,  for  life,  for  years  at  will,  in 
possession,  and  reversion,  which  are  the  sub- 
stantial differences  of  estates,  as  was  expounded 
by  the  branch  of  the  fiction  of  the  statute  which 
follows. 

This  branch  of  fiction  ha^  three  material  words 
«fr  clauses :  the  first  material  clause  is,  that  the 
estate,  right,  tide,  and  possession  that  was  in 
such  person,  ftc,  shall  be  in  eesluy  que  use ;  for 
that  the  matter  and  substance  of  the  estate  of 
eesiy  que  use  is  the  estate  of  the  feoffee,  and  more 
he  cannot  have ;  so  as  if  the  use  were  limited  to 
eestuy  que  use  and  his  heirs,  and  the  estate  out  of 
which  it  was  limited  was  but  an  estate  for  life, 
eestuy  que  use  can  have  no  inheritance :  so  if,  when 
the  statute  came,  the  heir  of  the  feoffee  had  not 
entered  after  the  death  of  his  ancestor,  but  had 
only  a  possession  in  law,  eestuy  que  use  in  that 
case  should  not  bring  an  assize  before  entry,  be- 
cause the  heir  of  the  feoffee  could  not ;  so  that 
the  matter  whereupon  the  use  might  work  is  the 
feoffee's  estate.  But  note  here:  whereas  before, 
when  the  statute  speaks  of  the  uses,  it  spake  only 
of  uses  in  possession,  remainder,  and  reverter,  and 
not  in  title  or  right :  now,  when  the  statute  speaks 
what  shall  be  taken  from  the  feoffee,  it  speaks  of 
title  and  right:  so  that  the  statute  takes  more 
fhmi  the  feolfee  than  it  executes  presently,  in  cases 
where  there  are  uses  in  eontingenee  which  are  but 
titles. 

Dfj^.  The  second  word  is  eleariy,  which 

fatJSr*  »®«m«  property  and  directly  to  meet 
j,iSt»'«»  with  the  conceit  of  setfUiila  Juris,  as 
M..tiM.   ^^11  ^  ^^  ^Q^g  Ijj  ^^  preamble  of 

extirpating^   and    extinguishing^  such 
feoffments,  so  as  their  estate  is  eleariy 
extinct. 

The  third  material  clause  is,  after  such  quality, 
manners,  form,  and  condition  as  they  had  in  the 
use,  so  as  now  as  the  feoffee's  estate  gives  matter, 
80  the  use  gives  form :  and  as  in  the  first  clause 
the  use  was  endowed  with  the  pottestion  in 


points  of  estate,  so  there  it  is  endowed  with  the 
possession  in  all  accidents  and  circumstances  of 
estate.  Wherein  first  note,  that  it  is  gross  and 
absurd  to  expound  the  form  of  the  use  any  whit 
to  destroy  the  substance  of  the  estate ;  as  to  make 
a  doubt,  because  the  use  gave  no  dower  or  tenan- 
cy by  the  courtesy,  that  therefore  the  possession 
when  it  is  transfened  would  do  so  likewise :  no, 
but  the  statute  meant  such  quality,  manner,  form, 
and  condition,  as  it  is  not  repugnant  to  the  cor- 
poral presence  and  possession  of  the  estate. 

Next,  for  the  word  condition,  I  do  not  hold  it 
to  be  put  in  for  uses  upon  condition,  though  it  be 
also  comprised  within  the  general  words;  but 
because  I  would  have  things  stood  upon  learn- 
ediy,  and  according  to  the  true  sense,  I  hold  it 
but  for  an  explaining,  or  word  of  the  effect ;  as  it 
is  in  the  statute  of  26  of  treasons,  where 
it  is  said,  that  the  offenders  shall  be 
attainted  of  the  overt  fact  by  men  of  their  condi- 
tion, in  this  place,  that  is  to  say,  of  their  degree 
and  sort:  and  so  the  word  condition  in  this  place 
is  no  more,  but  in  like  quality,  manner,  form,  and 
degree,  or  sort ;  so  as  all  these  words  amount  but 
modo  et  forma.  Hence,  therefore,  all  circum- 
^ttnces  of  estate  are  comprehended  as  sole  seisin, 
or  jointly  Visin,  by  intierties,  or  by  moieties,  a 
circumstance  of  estate  to  have  age  as  coming  iB 
by  descent,  or  not  age  as  purchaser ;  a  circum- 
stance of  estate  descendible  to  the  heir  of  the  part 
of  tlie  fother,  or  of  the  part  of  the  mother ;  a  cir- 
cumstance of  estate  conditional  or  absolute,  re-^ 
mitted  or  not  remitted,  with  a  condition  of  it.ter- 
marriage  or  without.  All  these  are  accidents  And 
circumstances  of  estate,  in  all  which  the  posses- 
sion shall  ensue  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  use : 
and  thus  much  of  the  first  case,  which  is  »ha 
general  case. 

The  second  case  of  the  joint  feoffees  ^^  .^m 
needs  no  exposition;  for  it  pursueth  *^ 
the  penning  of  the  general  case :  only  this  I  will 
note,  that  although  it  had  been  omitted,  yet  the 
law  upon  the  first  case  would  have  been  taken  as 
the  case  provided :  so  that  it  is  rather  an  expla 
nation  than  an  addition;  for  turn  that  case  the 
other  way,  that  one  were  enfeoffed  to  the  use  of 
himself,  and  others  as  that  case  is,  that  divers 
were  infeoffed  to  the  use  of  one  of  them,  I  hold 
the  law  to  be,  that  in  the  former  case  they  shall 
be  seised  jointly ;  and  so  in  the  latter  case  eetfuy 
que  use  shall  be  seised  solely;  for  the  word 
other,  it  shall  be  qualified  by  construction  of 
eases,  as  shall  appear  when  I  come  to  my  divi- 
sion. But  because  this  case  of  co-feoffees  to  the 
use  of  one  of  them  was  a  general  case  in  the 
realm,  thersfore  they  foresaw  it  and  passed  ovei 
the  case  e  eofiserso,  which  was  but  an  especial 
ease :  and  they  were  loath  to  brings  in  this  case, 
by  inserting  the  word  only  into  the  first  case,  tn 
have  pennwl  it  to  the  use  only  of  other  persons : 
for  they  had  experienee  whaf  doobt  the  word  on^y 
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ored  upon  the  statute  of  1  R.  III.  after  this  third 
esse :  and  before  the  third  caee  of  rents  comes  in 
the  second  saving;  and  the  reason  of  it  is  worth 
the  noting,  why  the  savings  are  interlaced  before 
the  third  case ;  the  reason  of  it  is,  becanse  the 
third  case  needeth  no  saving,  and  the  first  two 
cases  did  need  saving;  and  that  is  the  reason  of 
that  again. 

It  is  a  general  gronnd,  that  where  an  act  of 
Parliament  is  donor,  if  it  be  penned  with  an  ae  m, 
it  is  not  a  saving,  for  it  is  a  special  gift,  and  not  a 
general  gift,  which  includes  all  rights;  and,  there- 
fore, in  11  H.  VII.,  where,  upon  the  alienation 
of  women,  the  statute  entitles  the  heir  of  him  in 
remainder  to  enter,  yon  find  never  a  stranger, 
because  the  statute  gives  entry  not  nmpUeiter^ 
but  within  an  oe  n ;  as  if  no  alienation  had  been 
made,  or  if  the  feme  had  been  naturally  dead. 
Strangers  that  had  right  might  have  entered ;  and 
therefore  no  saving  needs.  So  in  the  statute  of 
39  of  leases,  the  statute  enacts,  that  the  leases 
shall  be  good  and  efifectual  in  law,  as  if  the  lessor 
had  been  seised  of  a  good  and  perfect  estate  in 
fee-simple ;  and  therefore  you  find  no  saving  in 
the  statute;  and  so  likewise  of  divers  other 
statutes,  where  the  statute  doth  make  a  gift  or 
title  good  specially  against  certain  persons,  there 
needs  no  saving,  except  it  be  to  exempt  some  of 
those  persons,  as  in  the  statute  of  1  R.  III.  Now, 
to  apply  this  to  the  case  of  rents,  which  is  pen- 
ned with  an  ae  m\  namely,  as  if  a  sufficient  grant 
or  other  lawful  conveyance  had  been  made,  or 
executed  by  such  as  were  seised ;  why,  if  such  a 
grant  of  a  rent  had  been  made,  one  that  had  an 
ancient  right  might  have  entered  and  have  avoided 
the  charge;  and  therefore  no  saving  needeth:  but 
the  second  and  first  cases  are  not  penned  with  an 
ac  5t,  but  absolute,  that  eestuy  que  iue  shall  be 
adjudged  in  estate  and  possession,  which  is  a 
judgment  of  Parliament  stronger  than  any  fine, 
to^  bind  all  rights;  nay,  it  hath  farther  words, 
namely,  in  lawful  estate  and  possession,  which 
maxeth  that  the  stronger  than  any  in  the  first 
clause.  For  if  the  words  only  had  stood  upon 
the  second  clause,  namely,  that  the  estate  of  the 
feofiee  should  be  in  eeeiuy  que  um,  then  perhaps 
the  gift  should  have  been  special,  and  so  the 
saving  superfluous :  and  this  note  is  very  material 
in  regard  of  the  great  question,  whether  the 
feoffees  may  make  any  regress ;  which  opinion, 
I  mean,  that  no  regress  is  left  unto  them,  is  prin- 
cipally to  be  argued  out  of  the  saving ;  as  shall 
be  now  declared  '  for  the  savings  are  two  in  num- 
ber :  the  first  saveth  all  strangers'  rights,  with  an 
exception  of  the  feoffee's ;  the  second  is  a  saving 
out  of  the  exception  of  the  first  saving,  namely, 
of  the  feoffees'  in  case  where  they  claim  to  their 
own  proper  use:  it  had  been  easy  in  the  first 
saving  out  of  the  statute,  other  than  such  persons 
as  are  seised,  or  hereafter  should  be  seised  to  any 
Q8t«  to  have  added  to  these  words»  executed  by 


this  statute;  or  in  tiie  second  saving  to  kava 
added  unto  the  words,  claiming  to  their  proper 
use,  these  words,  or  to  the  use  of  any  other, 
and  executed  by  ^is  statute :  but  the  regress  of 
the  feofifee  is  shut  out  between  the  two  savings; 
for  it  is  the  right  of  a  person  claiming  to  a  use, 
and  not  unto  his  own  proper  use:  but  it  is  to  be 
added,  that  the  first  saving  is  not  to  be  onderstood 
as  the  letter  implieth,  that  feoffees  to  use  shall  bs 
barred  of  their  regress,  in  case  that  it  be  of 
another  feoffment  than  that  whereupon  the  statute 
hath  wrought,  but  upon  the  same  feoffment;  as 
if  the  feoffee  before  the  statute  bad  been  dis- 
seised, and  the  disseised  had  made  a  feoff- 
ment in  fee  to  I.  D.  his  use,  and  then  the 
statute  came;  this  executeth  the  use  of  the 
second  feoffment;  but  yet  the  first  feoffees  may 
make  a  regress,  and  they  yet  claim  to  a  use,  but 
not  by  that  feoffment  upon  which  the  statute 
hath  wrought 

Now  followeth  the  third  case  of  the  <itettM«ML 
statute,  touching  execution  of  rents;  S^om!? ^*'* 
wherein  the  material  words  are  four :      »»*>*•«• 

First,  whereas  divers  persons  are  seised,  which 
hath  bred  a  doubt  that  it  should  only  go  to  rents 
in  use  at  the  time  of  the  statute ;  but  it  is  ex- 
plained in  the  clause  following,  namely,  as  if  a 
grant  had  been  made  to  them  by  such  as  are  or 
shall  be  seised. 

The  second  word  is  profit;  for  in  the  putting  of 
the  case,  the  statute  speaketh  of  a  rent;  but 
after  in  the  purview  is  added  these  words,  oi 
profit. 

The  third  word  is,  ae  m,  eeiUeet^  that  they 
shall  have  the  rent  as  if  a  sufficient  grant  or  other 
lawful  conveyance  had  been  made  and  executed 
unto  them. 

The  fourth  words  are,  the  words  of  liberty  or 
remedies  attending  upon  such  rent,  edUeei^  that 
he  shall  distrain,  &c.,  and  have  such  suits,  entries, 
and  remedies,  relying  again  with  an  oe  Jt,  as  if 
the  grant  had  been  made  with  such  collateral 
penalties  and  advantages. 

Now  for  the  provisos;  the  makers  of  this  law 
did  so  abound  with  policy  and  discerning,  as 
they  did  not  only  foresee  such  mischieft  as  were 
incident  to  this  new  law  immediately,  but  like- 
wise  such  as  were  consequent  in  a  remote  degree ; 
and,  therefore,  besides  the  express  provisos,  they 
did  add  three  new  provisos,  which  are  in  them- 
selves subtractive  laws:  for,  foreseeing  that  by 
the  execution  of  uses,  wills  formerly  made  should 
be  overthrown ;  they  made  an  ordinance  for  wills. 
Foreseeing,  likewise,  that  by  execution  of  uses 
women  should  be  doubly  advanced ;  they  made 
an  ordinance  for  dowers  and  jointures.  Foresee- 
ing, again,  that  the  execution  of  use  would  make 
frank-tenement  pass  by  contracts  pa- 
role,  they  made  an  ordinance  for  enrol-  sayv.a 
ments  of  baigains  and  sales.    The  two 
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funner  they  inserted  into  this  law,  and  the  third 
they  distingaished  into  a  law  apart,  bat  withoat 
any  preamble  as  may  appear,  being  bat  a  pro- 
viso to  this  statute.  Besides  all  these  provisional 
laws ;  and  besides  five  provisos,  whereof  three 
attend  upon  the  law  of  jointure,  and  two  bom  in 
Wales,  which  are  not  material  to  the  purpose  in 
hand ;  there  are  six  provisos,  which  are  natural 
and  true  members  and  limbs  of  the  statute, 
whereof  four  concern  the  part  of  cutuy  que  ufe, 
and  two  concern  the  part  of  the  feoffees.  The 
four  which  concern  the  part  ofeatuy  que  ute^  tend 
all  to  save  him  from  prejudice  by  the  execution 
of  the  estate. 

The  first  saveth  him  from  the  extinguishment 
of  any  statute  or  recognisance,  as  if  a  man  had 
an  extent  of  a  hundred  acres,  and  a  use  of  the  in- 
heritance of  one ;  now,  the  statute,  executing  the 
possession  to  that  one,  would  have  extinguished 
his  extent  being  entire  in  all  the  rest;  or  as  if  the 
conuzee  of  a  statute  having  ten  acres  liable  to 
the  statute,  had  made  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  a 
stranger  of  two,  and  afler  had  made  a  feoff- 
ment in  fee  to  the  use  of  the  connzee  and  his 
heirs.  And  upon  this  proviso  there  arise  three 
questions : 

First,  whether  this  proviso  were  not  super- 
fluous, in  regard  that  uatuy  que  uae  was  compre- 
hended in  the  general  saving,  though  the  feoffees 
be  excluded  1 

Secondly,  whether  this  proviso  doth  save  sta- 
tutes or  executions,  with  an  apportionment,  or 
entire  1 

Thirdly,  because  it  is  penned  indefinitely  in 
point  of  time,  whether  it  shall  go  to  uses  limited 
after  the  statute,  as  well  as  to  those  that  were  in 
being  at  the  time  of  the  statute ;  which  doubt  is 
rather  enforced  by  this  reason,  because  there  was 
for*  uses  at  the  time  of  the  stetute ;  for  that  the 
execution  of  the  statute  might  be  waved ;  but 
both  possession  and  use,  since  the  statute  may  be 
waved. 

The  second  proviso  saveth  eeduy  que  uee  from 
the  charge  of  primer  teiein^  Hveriegf  oueUr  lee 
mainee^  and  such  other  duties  to  the  king,  with 
an  express  limitation  of  time,  that  he  shall  be 
discharged  from  the  time  past,  and  charged  for 
the  time  to  come  to  the  king,  namely.  May,  1536, 
to  be  eommunie  terminue* 

The  third  proviso  doth  the  like  for  fines,  reliefs, 
and  herriots,  discharging  them  from  ^e  time 
past,  and  speaking  nothing  of  the  time  to  eome. 

The  fourth  proviso  giveth  to  eeetuy  qutute^M 
collateral  benefits  of  vouchers,  aid-priers,  actions 
of  waste,  trespass,  conditions  broken,  and  which 
the  feoffees  might  have  had ;  and  this  is  express- 
ly limited  for  estates  executed  before  May  1, 
1 536.  And  this  proviso  giveth  occasion  to  intend 
that  none  of  these  benefits  would  have  been  oai^ 

*  The  text  here  It  naiiUiMtly  eomiptod,  nor  dost  WMf  pro- 
tebto  eoajtctun  oeeur  for  III 


ried  to  eeetuy  que  uee^  by  the  general  words  in  the 
body  of  the  law,  eeiUcet^  that  the  feoffee's  estate, 
right,  title,  and  possession,  &;c. 

For  the  two  provisos  on  the  part  of  the  terte- 
nant,  they  both  concern  the  saving  of  strangers 
from  prejudice,  &c. 

ITie  first  saves  actions  depending  ^,„j^  ^^ 
against  the  feoffees,  and  that  they  shall  ^'^^  ^ 
not  abate. 

The  second  saves  wardships,  livenes,  and 
oueUr  lee  nuUnee,  whereof  title  was  vested  in  re- 
gard of  Uie  heir  of  the  feoffee,  and  this  in  case  of 
the  king  only. 

What  pereonemoy  be  eeieedio  a  uee^  and  what  fi^. 
Whalpereone  may  be  cestuy  que  use,  and  what  nei. 
What  peraom  may  declare  a  fite,  and  what  not. 

Though  I  have  opened  the  statute  in 
order  of  words,  yet  I  will  make  my  SIL^!llS£ILtr 
division  in  order  of  matter,  namely,        KSJ^Va 

1.  The  raising  of  uses.  ri!!i,ft«nb. 

2.  The  interruption  of  uses.  !»»<<■«. 

3.  The  executing  of  uses. 

Again,  the  raising  of  uses  doth  easily  divide 
itself  into  three  parts.  1.  The  persons  that  are 
actors  to  the  conveyance  to  use.  2.  The  use 
itself.    3.  The  form  of  the  conveyance. 

Then  it  is  first  to  be  seen  what  persons  may  be 
seised  to  a  use,  and  what  not :  and  what  persons 
may  be  eeetuy  que  um,  and  what  not;  and  what 
persons  may  declare  a  use,  and  what  not. 

The  king  cannot  be  seised  to  a  use ;  ,,  wiMtpMoa 
no,  not  where  he  taketh  in  his  natural  £7^"*^ 
body,  and  to  some  purpose  as  a  com- 
mon person ;  and,  therefore,  if  land  be  given  to 
the  king  and  I.  D.  powr  terme  de  kur  vtea,  this  use 
is  void  for  a  moiety. 

Like  law  is,  if  the  king  be  seised  of  land  in  the 
right  of  his  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  covenanteth 
by  his  lettera  patents  under  the  duchy  seal  to 
stand  seised  to  the  use  of  his  son,  nothing  passeth* 

Like  law,  if  King  R.  III.  who  was  feoffor  to 
diverse  uses  before  be  took  upon  him  the  crown, 
had,  aAer  he  was  king,  by  his  lettera  patents 
granted  the  land  over,  the  uses  had  not  been  re- 
newed. 

The  queen,  not  speaking  of  an  imperial  queen 
by  marriage,  cannot  be  seised  to  a  use,  though 
she  be  a  body  enabled  to  grant  and  purehase  wiUi- 
out  the  king ;  yet,  in  regard  of  the  government  and 
interest  the  king  hath  in  her  possession,  she 
cannot  be  seised  to  a  use. 

A  corporation  cannot  be  seised  to  a  use,  be* 
cause  their  capacity  is  to  a  use  certain ;  again, 
because  they  cannot  execute  an  estate  without 
doing  wrong  to  their  corporation  or  founder;  but 
chiefly  because  of  the  letter  of  this  statute,  whieh, 
in  any  clause  when  it  speaketh  of  the  feoffee, 
resteth  only  upon  the  word  peraon,  but  when  it 
speaketh  of  eeetuy  que  fise,  it  addeth  peraon  or 
body  politic. 


hilt 
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If  a  bishop  bargain  and  sell  lands  whereof  he 
is  seised  in  the  right  of  his  see,  this  is  good 
during  his  life ;  otherwise,  it  is  where  a  bishop  is 
inleoffed  to  him  and  his  snecessors,  to  the  use  of 
I.  D.  and  his  heirs,  that  is  not  good,  no,  not  for 
the  bishop^s  life,  but  the  use  is  merely  void. 
r,^^^.  Contrary  law  of  tenant  in  tail ;  for, 

fS!S^  ^  ^  S^^  1^°^  ^7  ^^  ^^  deed,  since  the 
cw.jm.4di.  statute,  to  A.,  to  the  use  of  B.  and  his 
heirs;  B.  hath  a  fee-simple  determinable  upon 
the  death  of  A.  without  issue.  And  like  law, 
though  doubtful  before  the  statute  was ;  for  the 
chief  reason  which  bred  the  doubt  before  the 
statute,  was  because  tenant  in  tail  could  not  exe- 
cute an  estate  without  wrong;  but  that  since  the 
statute  is  quite  taken  away,  because  the  statute 
saveth  no  right  of  entail,  as  the  statute  of  1  R. 
IIL  did;  and  that  reason  likewise  might  have 
been  answered  before  the  statute,  in  regard  of  the 
common  recoyery. 

A  feme  covert  and  an  Infant,  though  under 
years  of  discretion,  may  be  seised  to  a  use;  for 
as  well  as  land  might  descend  to  them  from  a 
feoffee  to  use,  so  may  they  originally  be  infeoffed 
to  a  use ;  yet,  if  it  be  before  the  statute,  and  they 
had,  upon  a  iubpoena  brought,  executed  their 
estate  during  the  coverture  or  infancy,  they  might 
have  defeated  the  same;  and  then  they  should 
have  been  seised  again  to  the  use,  and  not  to  their 
own  use ;  but  since  the  statute,  no  right  is  saved 
unto  them. 

If  a  feme  covert  or  an  infant  be  infeoffed  to  a 
use  present  since  the  statute,  the  infant  or  baron 
come  too  late  to  discharge  or  root  up  the  feofiinent ; 
but  if  an  infent  be  infeoffed  to  the  use  of  himself 
and  his  heirs,  and  I.  D.  pay  such  a  sum  of  money 
to  the  use  of  I  G.  and  his  heirs,  the  infent  may 
disagree  and  overthrow  the  contingent  use. 

Contrary  law,  if  the  infant  be  infeoffed  to  the 
use  of  himself  for  life,  the  remainder  to  the  use 
of  I.  S.  and  his  heirs,  he  may  disagree  to  the 
teoffment  as  to  his  own  estate,  but  not  to  divest 
the  remainder,  but  it  shall  remain  to  the  benefit  of 
nim  in  remainder. 

And  yet,  if  an  attainted  person  be  infeoffed  to 
a  use,  the  king's  title,  after  office  found,  shall 
prevent  the  use,  and  relate  above  it;  but  until 
office,  the  cettuy  que  u$e  is  seised  of  the  land. 

Like  law  of  an  alien ;  for  if  land  be  given  to 
an  alien  to  a  use,  the  use  is  not  void  ab  initio,  yet 
neither  alien  or  attainted  person  can  maintain  an 
action  to  defend  the  land. 

The  king's  villain,  if  he  be  infeofibd  to  a  use, 
the  king's  title  shall  relate  above  the  use;  other- 
wise, in  case  of  a  common  person. 

But  if  the  lord  be  infeoffed  to  the  use  of  his 
villain,  the  use  neither  riseth,  but  the  lord  is  in 
by  the  common  law,  and  not  by  the  statute  dis- 
charged of  the  use. 

But  if  the  husband  be  infeoffed  to  the  use  of 
bis  wife  for  years,  if  he  die,  the  wile  shall  have 


the  term,  and  it  shall  not  imne  by  way  of  dis* 
charge,  although  the  husband  may  dispose  of  the 
wife's  term. 

So  if  the  lord  of  whom  tiie  land  is  held  be  in- 
feoffed to  the  use  of  a  person  attainted,  the  lord 
shall  not  hold  by  way  of  discharge  of  the  use, 
because  of  the  king's  title,  ofimfiii.  Hem  tt  va$tum, 

A  person  uncertain  is  not  within  the  statute, 
nor  any  estate  in  mdnbuB  or  suspense  executed ; 
as  if  I  give  land  to  L  S.  the  remainder  to  the 
right  heirs  of  I.  D.  to  the  use  of  L  N.  and  his 
heirs,  I.  N.  is  not  seised  of  the  fee-simple  of  an 
estate /NHir  trie  of  I.  S.  till  I.  D.  be  dead,  and  then 
in  fee-simple. 

Like  law,  if,  before  the  statute,  I  give  land  to 
I.  S.  pour  autr^  vie  to  a  use,  and  I.  S.  dieth,  living 
eesiuy  que  tue,  whereby  the  freehold  is  in  sus- 
pense, the  statute  oometh,  and  no  occupant  en- 
tereth :  the  use  is  not  executed  out  of  the  freehold 
in  suspense  for  the  occupant,  the  disseisor,  the 
lord  by  escheat.  The  feoffee  upon  consideration, 
not  having  notice,  and  all  other  persons  which 
shall  be  seised  to  use,  not  in  regard  of  their  per- 
sons but  of  their  title ;  I  refer  them  to  my  division 
touching  disturbance  and  interruption  of  uses. 

It  followeth  now  to  see  what  person  ^^ 
may  be  a  eeatuy  que  uee.  The  king  m^^m^SSZ 
may  be  eeetuy  que  utei  but  it  behoveth  *^'^ 
both  die  declaration  of  the  use,  and  the  convey- 
ance itself,  to  be  matter  of  record,  because  the 
king's  title  is  compounded  of  both ;  I  say,  not 
appearing  of  record,  but  by  conveyance  of  re- 
cord. And,  therefore,  if  I  covenant  with  I.  8.  to 
levy  a  fine  to  him  to  the  king's  use,  which  I  do 
scoordingly ;  and  this  deed  of  covenant  be  not 
enrolled,  and  the  deed  be  found  by  office,  the  use 
vesteth  not.  E  eonvereo,  if  enrolled.  If  I  cove- 
nant with  I.  S.  to  infeoff  him  to  the  king's  use, 
and  the  deed  be  enrolled,  and  the  feoffment  also 
be  found  by  office,  the  use  vesteth. 

But  if  I  levy  a  fine,  or  suffer  a  reooveiy  to  the 
king's  use,  and  declare  the  use  by  deed  of  cov»> 
nant  enrolled,  though  the  king  be  not  party*  yet  it 
is  good  enough. 

A  corporation  may  take  a  use,  and  yet  it  is  not 
material  whether  the  feoffment  or  the  declaration 
be  by  deed ;  but  I  may  infeoff*  I.  S.  to  the  use  of 
a  eorporation,  and  this  use  may  be  averred. 

A  use  to  a  person  uncertain  is  not 
void  in  the  firat  limitation,  but  exe-  ^£JJiI 
euteth  not  till  the  person  be  in  esse;  so 
that  this  is  positive,  that  a  use  shall  never  be  in 
abeyance  as  a  remainder  may  be,  but  ever  in  a 
person  certain  upon  the  words  of  the  statute,  and 
the  estate  of  the  feoffees  shall  be  in  him  or  them 
which  have  the  use.  The  reason  is,  because  no 
confidence  can  be  reposed  in  a  person  unknown 
and  uncertain;  and, therefore,  if  I  make  a  feoff> 
roent  to  the  use  of  I.  8.  for  life,  and  then  to  the 
use  of  the  right  heirs  of  L  D.,  the  remainder  is  not 
in  abeyance,  but  th«  levsrsioa  is  in  the  feoffor, 
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fiiou9que»  So  tiiftt  npmi  tbe  matter  all  persons 
aneertain  In  use  are  like  conditions  or  limitations 
precedent. 

Like  law,  if  I  infeoff  one  to  the  nee  of  I.  S.  for 
years,  the  remainder  to  the  right  heirs  of  I.  D. 
this  is  not  executed  in  abeyance,  and  therefore  not 
▼Old. 

Like  law,  if  I  make  a  feoffment  to  the  ase  of 
my  wife  that  shall  be,  or  to  such  persons  as  I  shall 
maintain,  though  I  limit  no  particular  estate  at 
all ;  yet  the  use  is  good,  and  shall  in  the  interim 
return  to  the  feoffor. 

^  Contrary  law,  if  I  once  limit  the 

gSi.^'''  whole  fee-simple  of  the  use  out  of  me, 
Q.chniMch^  and  part  thereof  to  a  person  uncertain, 
1^  iti,  m  it  shall  never  return  to  the  feoffor  by 
*"-"***^    way  of  fraction  of  the  use;  but  look 


_  Hma,  how  it  should  hsTe  gone  unto  the  feof- 
ijhKjy. '  for;  if  I  begrin  with  a  contingent  use, 
uSl  '*  so  it  shall  fro  to  the  remainder ;  if  I  en- 
Bi,scan«^  tail  a  contingent  use,  both  estates  are 
sk^&t  V.  alike  subject  to  the  contingent  use  when 
SS**"^  *L  ^*  falleth ;  as  when  I  make  a  feoffment 
Sttwk*  ''^  in  fee  to  the  use  of  my  wife  for  life,  the 
f^&a^  remainder  to  my  first  begotten  son; 
74.  Mb.  nt.  I  having  no  son  at  that  time,  tbe  re- 
cMTiiv.sT.  mainder  to  my  brother  and  his  heirs :  if 
ctafk.  sik      my  wife  die  before  I  have  any  son,  the 

""^^^  use  shall  not  be  in  me,  but  in  my  bro- 
ther. And  yet  if  I  marry  again,  and  have  a  son, 
it  shall  divest  from  my  brother,  and  be  in  my  son, 
which  is  the  skipping  they  talk  so  much  of. 

So  if  I  limit  a  use  jointly  to  two  persons,  not  in 
esse^  and  the  one  cometh  to  be  in  esse,  he  shall 
take  the  entire  use ;  and  yet  if  the  other  afterward 
come  in  esse,  he  shall  take  jointly  with  the  for- 
mer; as  if  I  make  a  feoffment  to  the  use  of  my 
wife  that  shall  be,  and  my  first  begotten  son  for 
their  lives,  and  I  marry ;  my  wifis  taketh  the  whole 
use,  and  if  I  afterwards  have  a  son,  he  taketh 
jointly  with  my  wife. 

But  yet  where  words  of  abeyance  work  to  an 
estate  executed  in  course  of  possession,  it  shall 
do  the  like  in  uses ;  as  if  I  infeoff  A.  to  the  use 
of  B.  for  life,  the  remainder  to  C.  for  life,  the  re- 
mainder to  the  right  heirs  of  B.  this  is  a  good  re- 
mainder executed. 

So  if  I  infeoff  A.  to  the  use  of  his  right  heirs, 
A.  is  in  the  fee-simple,  not  by  the  statute,  but  by 
the  common  law. 

Now  are  we  to  examine  a  special  point  of  the 
disability  of  persons  as  take  by  the  statute:  and 
that  upon  the  words  of  the  statute,  where  divers 
persons  are  seised  to  the  use  of  other  persons ;  so 
that  by  the  letter  of  the  statute,  no  use  is  con- 
tained :  but  where  the  feoffor  is  one,  and  eeaiuy 
que  use  is  another. 

Therefore  it  is  to  be  seen  in  what  cases  the 

same  persons  shall  be  both  seised  to  the  use  and 

eeatuy  que  tise,  and  yet  in  by  the  statnte ;  and  in 

%rhat  eases  they  slnidl  be  divene  pertont,  md  ye* 
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in  by  tbe  common  law  wherein  I  observe  unto 
you  three  things :  First,  that  the  letter  is  full  in* 
the  point.  Secondly,  that  it  is  strongly  urged  by 
the  clause  of  joint  estates  following,  lliirdly, 
that  the  whole  scope  of  the  statute  was  to  remit 
the  common  law,  and  never  to  intermeddle  where 
the  common  law  executed  an  estate ;  therefore  the 
statute  ought  to  be  expounded,  that  where  the 
party  seised  to  the  use,  and  tbe  cestuy  que  use  is 
one  person,  he  never  taketh  by  the  statute,  except 
there  be  a  direct  impossibility  or  impertinency  for 
the  use,  to  take  effect  by  the  common  law. 

As  if  I  give  land  to  L  S.  to  the  use  of  himself 
and  his  heirs,  and  if  I.  D.  pay  a  sum  of  money, 
then  to  the  use  of  I.  D.  and  his  heirs,  L  S.  is  in  by 
the  common  law,  and  not  by  the  statutes. 

Like  law  is,  if  I  give  lands  to  I.  S.  and  his 
heirs,  to  the  use  of  himself  for  life  or  for  years, 
and  then  to  the  use  of  L  D.  and  his  heirs,  L  8.  is 
in  of  an  estate  for  life,  or  for  years,  by  way  of 
abridgment  of  estate  in  course  of  possession,  and 
L  D.  in  of  the  fee-simple  by  the  statute. 

So  if  I  bargain  and  sell  my  land  after  seven 
years,  the  inheritance  of  the  use  only  passeth ; 
and  there  remains  an  estate  for  years 
by  a  kind  of  subtraction  of  the  inheri-  fer^iaiptoi*. 
tance  or  reoccupier  of  my  estate,  but  cjHSiLte 
merely  at  the  common  law.  •^MT'v.ia 

But  if  I  infeoff  I.  S.  to  the  use  of  ISS^stiTB. 
himself  in  tail,  and  then  to  the  use  of  "^ 
I.  D.  in  fee,  or  covenant  to  stand  seised  to  the 
use  of  myself  in  tail,  and  then  to  the  use  of  my 
wife  in  fee ;  in  both  these  cases  the  estate  tail  is 
executed  by  this  statute :  because  an  estate  tail 
cannot  be  reoccupied  out  of  a  fee^imple,  being  a 
new  estate,  and  not  like  a  particular  estate  for  life 
or  years,  which  are  but  portions  of  the  absolute 
fee;  and,  therefore,  if  I  bargain  and  8«Mr.a«. 
sell  ray  land  to  I.  8.  after  my  death  {SSiJITiT. 
without  issue,  it  doth  not  leave  an  es-  ^^*^  ^^ 
tate  tail  in  me,  nor  vesteth  any  present  »  a^*"* 
fee  in  the  bargain,  but  is  a  use  expectant. 

So  if  I  infeoff  L  S.  to  the  use  of  L  D.  for  life, 
and  then  to  the  use  of  himself  and  his  heirs,  he 
is  in  of  the  fee-simple  merely  in  course  of  pos- 
session, and  as  of  a  reversion,  and  not  of  a  re- 
mainder. 

Contrary  law,  if  I  infeoff  I.  S.  to  the  use  of 
L  D.  for  life,  then  to  the  use  of  himself  for  life, 
the  remainder  to  the  use  of  I.  N.  In  fee :  now  the 
law  will  not  admit  fraction  of  estates ;  but  L  S. 
is  in  with  the  rest  by  the  statute. 

So  if  I  infeoff  I.  S.  to  the  use  of  himself  and 
a  stranger,  they  shall  be  both  in  by  tbe  statute, 
because  they  could  not  take  jointly,  taking  by 
several  titles. 

Like  law,  if  I  infboff  a  bishop  and  onkOb  w 
his  heiis  to  the  use  of  himself  and  his  ^^^^^ 
successors,  he  is  in  by  the  statute  in  the  right  of 
his  see. 

And  as  I  cannot  raise  a  pieeent  use  to  one  ont 
9D 
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of  his  own  seisin ;  so  if  I  limit  a  contingent  or 
/ature  use  to  one  being  at  the  time  of  limitation 
no*  seised,  but  afVer  become  seised  at  the  time  of 
the  execution  of  the  contingent  use,  there  is  the 
tame  reason  and  the  same  law,  and  upon  the 
tame  difference  which  I  have  put  before. 

As  if  I  covenant  with  my  son,  that,  aAer  his 
marriage,  I  will  stand  seised  of  land  to  the  use  of 
himself  and  his  heirs;  and,  before  marriage,  I  in- 
feoff  him  to  the  use  of  himself  and  his  heirs,  and 
then  he  marrieth ;  he  is  in  by  the  common  law,  and 
not  by  the  statute ;  like  law  of  a  bargain  and  sale. 

But  if  I  had  let  to  him  for  life  only,  then  he 
should  have  been  in  for  life  only  by  the  common 
law,  and  of  the  fee-simple  by  the  statute.  Now 
let  me  advise  you  of  this,  that  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  subtil ty  or  conceit  to  take  the  law  right,  when 
a  man  cometh  in  by  the  law  in  course  of  posses- 
imnim    "^on,  and  where  he  cometh  in  by  the 

'tLJ^  statute  in  course  of  possession ;  but  it 
is  natural  for  the  deciding  of  many 
causes  and  questions,  as  for  warranties,  actions, 
conditions,  waivers,  suspensions,  and  divers 
other  provisos. 

For  example ;  a  man's  farmer  committed  waste: 
after  he  in  reversion  covenanteth  to  stand  seised 
to  the  use  of  his  wife  for  life,  and  after  to  the  use 
of  himself  and  his  heirs ;  his  wife  dies ;  if  he  be 
in  of  his  fee  untouched,  he  shall  punish  the  waste ; 
if  he  be  in  by  the  statute,  he  shall  not  punish  it 

So  if  I  be  infeoffed  with  warranty,  and  I  cove- 
nant with  my  son  to  stand  seised  to  the  use  of  my- 
self for  life,  and  after  to  him  and  his  heirs ;  if  I  be 
in  by  the  statute,  it  is  clear  my  warranty  is  gone ; 
but  if  I  be  in  by  the  common  law,  it  is  doubtful. 

So  if  I  have  an  eigne  right,  and  be  infeoffed  to 
the  use  of  I.  S.  for  life,  then  to  the  use  of  myself 
for  life,  then  to  the  use  of  I.  D.  in  fee,  I.  S.  dieth. 
If  I  be  in  by  the  common  law,  I  cannot  waive  my 
estate,  having  agreed  to  the  feoffment;  but  if  I 
am  in  by  the  statute,  yet  I  am  not  remitted,  be- 
cause I  come  in  by  my  own  act :  but  I  may  waive 
my  use,  and  bring  an  action  presently ;  for  my 
right  is  saved  unto  me  by  one  of  the  savings  in 
the  statute. 

Now  on  the  other  side  it  is  to  be 
seen,  where  is  a  seisin  to  the  use  of 
*  y^^i^  another  person ;  and  yet  it  is  out  of  the 
statute  which  is  in  special  eases  upon 
the  ground,  wheresoever  eet/tiy  que  tue  had  re- 
medy for  the  possession  by  course  of  common 
law,  there  the  statute  never  worketh ;  and  there- 
fore if  a  disseisin  were  committed  to  a  use,  it  is 
in  him  by  the  common  law  upon  agreement.  So 
if  one  enter  as  occupant  to  the  use  of  another,  it 
is  in  him  till  disagreement.  i 

So  if  a  feme  infeoff  a  roan,  eau9a  nuUrimonit 
prmloetUi^  she  hath  remedy  for  the  land  again  by 
course  of  the  law ;  and,  therefore,  in  those  spe- 
cial cases  the  statute  worketh  not;  and  yet  the  j 
rords  of  the  statute  are  geoeralt  where  any  per- 
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son  stands  seised  by  force  of  huj  fine,  recovery, 
feoffment,  bargain  and  sale,  agreement  or  other- 
wise ;  but  yet  the  feme  is  to  be  restrained  for  the 
reason  aforesaid. 

Itremaineth  to  show  what  persons  --,^^ 
may  limit  and  declare  a  use :  wherein  iMyiiiiiniS 
we  must  distinguish ;  for  there  are  two 
kinds  of  declarations  of  uses,  the  one  of  a  pre- 
sent use  upon  the  first  conveyance,  the  other  upon 
a  power  of  revocation  or  new  declaration;  the 
latter  of  which  I  refer  to  the  division  of  revoca- 
tion :  now  for  the  former. 

The  king  upon  his  letters  patent  may  declare  a 
use,  though  the  patent  itself  implieth  a  use,  if 
none  be  declared. 

If  the  king  gives  lands  by  his  letters  patent  to 
I.  S.  and  his  heirs,  to  the  use  of  I.  S.  for  life,  the 
king  hath  the  inheritance  of  the  use  by  implication 
of  the  patent,  and  no  office  needeth ;  for  implica- 
tion out  of  matter  of  record  amonnteth  ever  to  mat- 
ter of  record. 

If  the  queen  give  land  to  I.  S.  and  his  heirs  to 
the  use  of  thechurchwardens  of  the  church  of  Dale, 
the  patentee  is  seised  to  his  own  use,  npon  that 
confidence  or  intent;  but  if  a  common  person  had 
given  land  in  that  manner,  the  use  had  been  void 
by  the  statute  of  33  H.  VIII.,  and  the  use  had 
returned  to  the  feoffor  and  his  heirs.  A  corpora^ 
tion  may  take  a  use  without  deed,  as  hath  been 
said  before ;  but  can  limit  no  use  without  deed. 

An  infant  may  limit  a  use  upon  a  feoffment, 
fine,  or  recovery,  and  he  cannot  countermand  or 
avoid  the  use,  except  he  avoid  the  conveyance : 
contrary,  if  an  infant  covenant  in  consideration  of 
blood  or  marriage  to  stand  seised  to  a  use,  the  use 
is  merely  void. 

If  an  infant  bargain  and  sell  his  land  for  money, 
for  commons  or  teaching,  it  is  good  with  aver- 
ment; if  for  money,  otherwise;  if  it  be  proved  it 
is  avoidable ;  for  money  recited  and  not  paid,  it  is 
void  ;  and  yet  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  full  age  the 
recital  sufficeth. 

If  baron  and  feme  be  seised  in  the  y^  ^  B^fc. 
right  of  the  feme,  or  by  joint  purchase  ry^gS.'" 
during  the  coverture,  and  they  join  in  ""^ 
a  fine,  the  baron  cannot  declare  the  use  for  longer 
time  than  the  coverture,  and  the  feme  cannot  de- 
clare alone ;  but  the  use  goeth,  according  to  the 
limitation  of  law,  unto  the  feme  and  her  heirs ; 
but  they  may  both  join  in  declaration  of  Uie  use 
in  fee ;  and  if  they  sever,  then  it  is  good  for  so 
much  of  the  inheritance  as  they  concurred  in ;  for 
the  law  accounteth  all  one,  as  if  they  joined ;  as 
if  the  baron  and  feme  declare  a  use  to  I.  S.  and 
bis  heirs,  and  the  feme  another  to  I.  D.  g^Q„^y^ 
for  life,  and  then  to  I.  S.  and  his  heirs,  •t^safd.ii^ 
the  use  is  good  to  I.  S.  in  fee. 

And  if  upon  exanr  ination  the  feme  will  declare  the 
use  to  the  judge,  aiid  her  husband  agree  not  to  it,  it 
is  void,  and  the  baron*s  use  is  only  good ;  the  rest 
of  the  use  goeth  aoooiding  to  the  limitation  of  law. 
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THE  ANSWERS  TO  THE  QUESTIONS  PROPOUNDED 

BT  SIR  ALEXANDER  HAT,  KNIGHT,  TOUCHING  THE  OFFICE  OF  CONSTABLES.    A.  0. 1006. 


1.  Queition.  What  is  the  origrinal  of  constables  1 

Jiiuwer,  To  the  first  question  of  the  orifpnsl  of 
constables  it  may  be  saidy  ecffut  inter  nulnia  tory 
dit  {  for  the  authority  was  granted  upon  the  an- 
cient laws  and  customs  of  this  kingdom  practised 
long  before  the  conquest,  and  intended  and  execu- 
ted for  conservation  of  peace,  and  repression  of  all 
manner  of  disturbance  and  hurt  of  the  people,  and 
that  as  well  by  way  of  prevention  as  punishment ; 
but  yet  so,  as  they  have  no  judicial  power,  to  hear 
and  determine  any  cause,  but  only  a  ministerial 
power,  as  in  the  answer  to  the  seventh  article  is 
demonstrated. 

As  for  the  office  of  high  or  head  constable,  the 
original  of  that  is  yet  more  obscure ;  for  though 
the  high  constable's  authority  hath  the  more  am- 
ple circuit,  he  being  over  the  hundred,  and  the 
petty  constable  over  the  village ;  yet  I  do  not  find 
that  the  petty  constable  is  subordinate  to  the  high 
constable,  or  to  be  ordered  or  commanded  by  him ; 
and  therefore,  I  doubt,  the  high  constable  was  not 
ab  origine  /  but  that  when  the  business  of  the 
county  increased,  the  authority  of  justices  of  peace 
was  enlarged  by  divers  statutes,  and  then,  for 
conveniency  sake,  the  office  of  high  constable 
grew  in  use  for  the  receiving  of  the  command- 
ments and  prescripts  from  the  justices  of  peace, 
and  distributing  them  to  the  petty  constables: 
and  in  token  of  this,  the  election  of  high  constable 
in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom  is  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  whereas,  the 
election  of  the  petty  constable  is  by  the  people. 

But  there  are  two  things  unto  which  the  office 
of  constables  hath  special  reference,  and  which, 
of  necessity,  or  at  least  a  kind  of  oongruity,  must 
precede  the  jurisdiction  of  thai  office;  either  the 
things  themselves,  or  something  that  hath  a 
similitude  or  analogy  towards  them. 

1.  The  division  of  the  territory,  or  gross  of 
the  shires,  into  hundreds,  villages,  and  towns; 
(or  the  high  constable  is  offioer  over  the  handnd, 


and  the  petty  constable  is  over  the  town   or 
village. 

2.  The  court-leet,  unto  which  the  constable  is 
attendant  and  minister;  for  there  the  constables 
are  chosen  by  the  jury,  there  sworn,  and  there 
that  part  of  their  office  which  concemeth  inform 
roation  is  principally  to  be  performed:  for  the 
jury  being  to  present  offences  and  offenders,  are 
chiefly  to  take  light  from  the  constable  of  all 
matters  of  disturbance  and  nuisance  of  the  peo- 
ple: which  they,  in  respect  of  tlieir  office,  are 
presumed  to  have  best  and  most  particular  know- 
ledge of. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  court-leet  is  to  three  ends. 

1.  To  take  the  ancient  oath  of  allegiance  of  all 
males  above  twelve  years. 

2.  To  inquire  of  all  offences  against  the  peace ; 
and  for  those  that  are  against  the  crown  and  peaoe 
of  both,  to  inquire  of  only,  and  certify  to  the 
justices  of  jail  delivery;  but  those  that  are 
against  the  peace  simply,  they  are  to  inquire  of 
and  punish. 

3.  To  inquire  of,  punish,  and  remove  all  public 
nuisances  and  grievances  concerning  infection  of 
air,  corruption  of  victuals,  ease  of  chaffer,  and 
contract  of  all  other  things  that  may  hnrt  or 
grieve  the  people  in  general,  in  their  health,  quiet* 
and  welfare. 

And  to  these  three  ends,  as  matters  of  policy 
subordinate,  the  coort-leet  hath  power  to  eaU 
npon  the  pledges  that  are  to  be  taken  of  the  good 
behaviour  of  the  resiants  that  are  not  tenants* 
and  to  inquire  of  all  defaults  of  officers,  as  oon- 
Btables,  ale-tasters,  and  the  like :  and  likewiss  foi 
the  ohoice  of  oonstables,  as  was  said. 

The  jurisdiction  of  these  leets  is  either  remain 
ing  in  the  king,  .and  in  that  ease  exercised  by  lbs 
sheriff  in  his  torn,  which  is  the  grand  leel«  ot 
granted  over  to  subjects;  but  yet  it  is  still  Hm 
king's  court 
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9.  Question.  Concerning  the  election  of  con- 
stables 1 

Jmwer.  The  election  of  the  pettj  conttablct 
as  was  said,  is  at  the  eoart-leet  by  the  inqaest 
that  make  the  presentments ;  and  election  of  head 
constables  is  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  al  their 
quarter  sessions. 

3.  Question,  How  long  is  their  office  1 
Answer,  The  office  of  constable  is  annual,  ex- 
cept they  be  removed. 

4.  Question,  Of  what  rank  or  order  of  men 
are  they  % 

Answer,  They  be  men,  as  it  is  now  used,  of 
inferior,  yea,  of  base  condition,  which  is  a  mere 
abuse  or  degenerating  from  the  first  institution ; 
for  the  petty  constables  in  towns  ought  to  be  of 
the  better  sort  of  resiants  in  the  same ;  save  that 
they  be  not  aged  or  sickly,  but  of  able  bodies  in 
respect  of  keeping  watch  and  toil  of  their  place ; 
nor  must  they  be  in  any  man's  livery.  The  high 
oonstables  ought  to  be  of  the  ablest  freeholders, 
and  sobstantialest  sort  of  yeomen,  next  to  the 
ilegree  of  gentlemen ;  but  should  not  be  incum- 
bered with  any  other  office,  as  mayor  of  a  town, 
under-sheriff,  bailiff,  &c. 

5.  Question,  What  allowance  have  the  con- 
ttablesl 

Answer,  They  hare  no  a11owanoe«  but  are 
bound  by  duty  to  perform  their  office  gratis; 
which  may  the  rather  be  endured  because  it  is  but 
annual,  and  they  are  not  tied  to  keep  or  maintain 
any  serrants  or  under-ministert,  for  that  every 
one  of  the  king's  people  within  their  limits  are 
bound  to  assist  them. 

6.  QuesHon,  What  if  they  refuse  to  do  their 
effice? 

Answer,  Upon  complaint  made  of  Aeir  refusal 
to  any  one  justice  of  peace,  the  said  justice  may 
bind  them  over  to  the  sessions,  where,  if  they 
cannot  excuse  themselves  by  some  allegation  that 
is  just,  they  may  be  fined  and  imprisoned  for 
their  contempt 

7.  Question,  What  is  their  authority  or  power  1 
Answer,  The  authority  of  the  constable,  as  it 

is  substantive,  and  of  itself,  or  substituted,  and 
astricted  to  the  warrants  and  eoramands  of  the 
Justices  of  the  peace ;  so  again  it  is  original,  or 
additional :  for  either  it  was  given  them  by  the 
common  law,  or  else  annexed  by  divers  statutes. 
And  as  for  subordinate  power,  wherein  the  con- 
stable is  only  to  execute  the  commands  of  the 
Justices  of  peace,  likewise  the  additional  power 
which  is  given  by  divers  statutes,  it  is  hard  to 
eomprehend  in  any  brevity;  for  that  they  do  cor- 
respond to  the  office  and  authority  of  justices  of 
peace,  which  is  very  large,  and  are  created  by 
the  branches  of  several  statutes :  but  for  the  ori- 
ginal and  substantive  power  of  constables,  it 
may  be  reduced  to  three  heads ;  namely, 

1.  For  matter  of  peace  only. 

ft.  For  peace  and  the  crown. 


3.  For  matters  of  nuisance,  diaturbance,  and 
disorder,  although  they  be  not  accompanied  with 
violence  and  breach  of  the  peace. 

First,  for  pacifying  of  quarrel  begun,  the  con- 
stable may,  upon  hot  words  given,  or  likelihood 
of  breach  of  liie  peace  to  ensue,  command  them 
in  the  king's  name  to  keep  peace,  and  depart,  and 
forl>ear :  and  so  he  may,  where  an  affray  is  made 
part  of  the  same,  and  keep  the  parties  asunder, 
and  arrest  and  commit  the  breakers  of  the  peace, 
if  they  will  not  obey ;  and  call  power  to  assist 
him  for  that  purpose. 

For  punishment  of  breach  of  peace  past,  the 
law  is  very  sparing  in  giving  any  authority  to 
constables  because  they  have  not  power  judicial, 
and  the  use  of  his  office  is  rather  for  preventing 
or  staying  of  mischief,  than  for  punishment  of 
offences ;  for  in  that  part  he  is  rather  to  execute 
the  warrants  of  the  justices;  or  when  sudden 
matter  ariseth  upon  his  view,  or  notorious  cir- 
cumstances, to  apprehend  offenders,  and  to  carry 
them  before  the  justices  of  peace,  and  generally 
to  imprison  in  like  cases  of  necessity,  where  the 
case  will  not  endure  the  present  carrying  of  the 
party  before  the  justices.    And  so  much  for  peace. 

Secondly,  for  matters  of  the  crown,  the  office 
of  the  constable  consisteth  chiefly  in  these  four 
parts: 

1.  To  arrest. 

9.  To  make  hue  and  cry. 

3.  To  search. 

4.  To  seize  goods. 

All  which  the  constable  may  perform  of  his 
own  authority,  without  any  warrant  from  the 
justices  of  the  peace. 

1.  For,  first,  if  any  man  will  lay  murder  or 
felony  to  another's  charge,  or  do  suspect  him  of 
murder  or  felony,  he  may  declare  it  to  the  con- 
stable, and  the  constable  ought,  upon  such  de- 
claration or  complaint,  to  carry  him  before  a 
justice  of  peace;  and  if  by  common  voice  or 
fame  any  man  be  suspected,  the  constable  of  duty 
ought  to  arrest  him,  and  bring  him  before  a  justice 
of  peace,  though  there  be  no  other  aoeosation  or 
declaration. 

9.  If  any  house  be  suspected  for  reoeiving  or 
harbouring  of  any  felon,  the  constable,  upon  com- 
plaint or  common  fame,  may  seareh. 

3.  If  any  fly  upon  the  felony,  the  eonstabls 
ought  to  raise  hue  and  cry. 

4.  And  the  constable  ought  to  segie  his  goods, 
and  keep  them  safe  without  impairing,  and  in 
ventary  them  in  presence  of  honest  neighbours. 

Thirdly,  for  matters  of  common  nuisance  and 
grievances,  they  are  of  very  variable  nature,  ao* 
cording  to  the  several  comforts  which  man's  life 
and  society  requireth,  and  the  contraries  which 
infest  the  same. 

In  all  which,  be  it  a  matter  of  corrupting  air, 
water,  or  victuals,  stopping,  straightening,  or 
endangering  of  passages,  or  geaeral  deeeiif  iii 
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weights,  measam,  siseif  or  eoanteifeiting  wares, 
and  thingrs  vendible;  the  office  of  constable  is  to 
l^ve  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  information  of  them, 
and  of  the  offenders,  in  leets,  that  they  may  be 
presented ;  but  because  leets  are  kept  but  twice 
in  the  year,  and  many  of  those  thingrs  require 
present  and  speedy  remedy,  the  constable,  in 
things  notorious  and  of  Tolgar  nature,  ought  to 
forbid  and  repress  them  in  the  mean  time :  if  not, 
they  are  for  their  contempt  to  be  fined  and  im- 
prisoned, or  both,  by  the  justices  in  their  sessions. 

8.  Que$tiofu    What  is  their  oath  1 

Amwer.  The  manner  of  the  oath  they  take  is 
as  followeth: 

«« You  shall  swear  that  you  shall  well  and  truly 
serve  the  king,  and  the  lord  of  this  law-day ;  and 
you  shall  cause  the  peace  of  our  sovereign  lord 
the  king  well  and  truly  to  be  kept  to  your  power : 
and  you  shall  arrest  all  those  that  you  see  com- 
mitting riots,  debates,  and  affrays  in  breach  of 
peace :  and  you  shall  well  and  truly  endeavour 
yourself  to  your  best  knowledge,  that  the 
statute  of  Winchester  for  watching,  hue  and 
cry,  and  the  statutes  made  for  the  punishment  of 
sturdy  beggars,  vagabonds,  rogues,  and  other  idle 
persons  coming  within  your  office  be  truly  exe- 
cuted and  the  offenders  be  punished:  and  yon 
shall  endeavour,  upon  complaint  made,  to  appre- 
hend barreters  and  riotous  persons  making  affirays, 
and  likewise  to  apprehend  felons ;  and  if  any  of 
them  make  resistance  with  force,  and  multitude 
of  misdemeanours,  you  shall  make  outcry,  and 
parsue  them  till  they  be  taken;  and  shall  look 
unto  such  persons  as  use  unlawful  games ;  and 
you  shall  have  regard  unto  the  maintenance  of 
artillery ;  and  you  shall  well  and  truly  execute 
all  process  and  precepts  sent  unto  you  from  the 
justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county ;  and  you  shall 
make  good  and  faithful  presentments  of  all  blood- 
sheds, outcries,  affrays,  and  rescues  made  within 
your  office :  and  you  shall  well  and  truly  accord- 
ing to  your  own  power  and  knowledge,  do  that 
which  belongeth  to  your  office  of  constable  to  do, 
for  this  year  to  come.    So  help,"  &c. 

9.  Quutiofu  What  difference  is  there  betwixt 
the  high  constables  and  petty  constables  1 

^tiiwer.  Their  authority  is  the  same  in  sub- 
stanoe,  differing  only  in  the  extent;  the  petty 
constable  serving  only  for  one  town,  parish,  or 
borough,  the  head  constable  for  the  whole  hun- 
dred :  nor  is  the  petty  constable  subordinate  to 
the  head  constable  for  any  commandment  that 
proceeds  from  his  own  authority ;  but  it  is  used, 
that  the  precepts  of  the  justices  be  delivered  unto 
the  high  constables,  who,  being  few  in  number, 
may  better  attend  the  justices,  and  then  the  head 
constables,  by  virtue  thereof,  make  their  precepts 
over  to  the  petty  constables. 

10.  Queaiion.  Whether  a  constable  may  appoint 
a  deputy  1 

4mwer.  In  ease  of  neoessity  a  eonstable  may 


appoint  a  deputy,  or  in  default  thereof,  the  steward 
of  the  court-leet  may ;  which  deputy  ought  to  bt 
sworn  before  the  said  steward. 

The  constable^s  office  consists  in  three  things: 

1.  Conservation  of  the  peace. 

3.  Serving  precepts  and  warrants 

3.  Attendance  f<xr  the  execution  of  statutes. 

Cf  iheJuriadietionqfJtuiiees  iiinerarU  in  the  Prin' 
dpaUiyof  Wales. 

1.  They  have  power  to  hear  and  determine  all 
criminal  causes,  which  are  called,  in  the  laws  of 
England,  pleas  of  the  crown;  and  herein  they 
have  the  ssme  jurisdiction  thst  the  justices  have 
in  the  court  of  the  King^s  Bench. 

2.  They  have  power  to  hear  and  determine  all 
civil  causes,  which  in  the  laws  of  England  are 
called  common  pleas,  and  to  take  knowledge  of 
all  fines  levied  of  lauds  or  hereditaments,  without 
suing  any  dedimue  potesiatemf  and  herein  they 
have  the  same  jurisdiction  that  the  justices  of  the 
Common  Pleas  do  execute  at  Westminster. 

3.  They  have  power  also  to  hear  and  determine 
all  assizes  upon  disseisin  of  lands  or  heredita- 
ments, wherein  they  equal  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
justices  of  assize. 

4.  Justices  of  oyer  and  terminer  therein  may 
hear  all  notable  violences  and  outrages  perpe- 
trated within  their  several  precincts  in  the  said 
principality  of  Wales. 

The  prothonotary^s  office  is  to  draw  irttmanntra 
all  pleadings,  and  entereth  and  engros-  »»ttokta<^gst 
seth  all  the  records  and  judgments  in  all  trivial 


The  clerk  of  the  crown,  his  office  is  to  draw 
and  engross  all  proceedings,  arraignments,  and 
judgments  in  criminal  causes. 

The  manhars  office  is  to  attend  the  -n,,,,  ng,, 
pereons  of  the  judges  at  their  coming,  JS^'diipfr 
sitting,  and  going-  from  their  sessions  ''*^^ 
or  court 

The  crier  is,  ianquam  pubUcus  prteeOf  to  call  fox 
such  persons  whose  sppearanoes  are  necessaxyy 
and  to  impose  silence  to  the  people. 

Tke  Office  of  Justice  of  Peace, 

There  is  a  commission  under  the  nMo«M«ijv- 
great  seal  of  England  to  certain  gen-  «'«o'p«*^ 
tlemen,  giving  them  power  to  preserve  the  peace, 
and  to  resist  and  punish  all  turbulent  persons, 
whose  misdemeanora  may  tend  to  the  disquiet  of 
the  people;  and  these  be  called  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  every  of  them  may  well  and  truly  be 
called  eirenarcha. 

The  chief  of  them  is  called  eustoa  rotuhrum^ 
in  whose  custody  all  the  records  of  their  pro- 
ceedings are  resident. 

Othen  there  ara  of  that  number  called  jus- 
tices of  peace  and   quorum^  because  in  their 
commission  they  have  power  to  sit  and  determine 
caotes  concerning  breach  of  peace  and  mitheha- 
SdS 
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▼iour.  The  words  of  their  eommission  are  con- 
eeWed  thus:  quorum  soch  and  such,  unum  vei 
duoif  &c.,  esse  volumusf  and  without  some  one  or 
more  of  the  quorum^  no  sessions  can  be  holden ; 
and  for  the  avoiding  of  a  superfluous  number  of 
such  justices,  (for,  through  the  ambition  of  many 
i^^^^  it  is  counted  a  credit  to  be  burthened 
Coi'iSB*'^  with  that  authority,)  the  statute  of  38 
»*••«•  H.  VIII.  hath   expressly  prohibited 

that  there  shall  be  but  eight  justices  of  the  peace 
in  every  county.  These  justices  hold  their  ses- 
sions quarterly. 

In  every  shire  where  the  commission  of  the 
peace  is  established,  there  is  a  clerk  of  the  peace 
for  the  entering  and  engrossing  of  all  proceedings 
before  the  said  justices.  And  this  officer  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  cujiot  rotulorum. 

The  Office  €f  Sheriffs. 

Erery  shire  hath  a  sheriff,  which  word,  being 
of  the  Saxon  English,  is  as  much  as  to  say,  shire- 
reeye,  or  minister  of  the  county :  his  function  or 
office  is  twofold,  namely, 

1.  Ministerial. 

3.  Judicial. 

1 .  He  is  the  minister  and  executioner 
of  all  the  process  and  precepts  of  the 
courts  of  law,  and  therefore  ought  to  make  return 
and  certificate. 

3.  The  sheriff  hath  authority  to  hold  two  sere- 
ral  courts  of  distinct  natures:  1.  The  turn,  be- 
cause he  keepeth  his  turn  and  circuit  about  the 
shire,  holdeth  the  same  court  in  scTcral  places, 
wherein  he  doth  inquire  of  all  offences  perpetrated 
against  the  common  law,  and  not  forbidden  by 
any  statute  or  act  of  Parliament;  and  the  juris- 
diction of  this  court  is  derived  from  justice  distri- 
butive, and  is  for  criminal  offences,  and  held  twice 
every  year. 

The  county  court,  wherein  he  doth  determine 
all  petty  and  small  causes  civil  under  the  value 
of  forty  shillings,  arising  within  the  said  county, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  called  the  county  court. 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  court  is  derived  from 
justice  commutative,  and  held  every  month.  Tlie 
office  of  the  sheriff  is  annual,  and  in  the  king^s 
gift,  whereof  he  is  to  have  a  patent. 

The  Office  of  Estkeator. 

Every  shire  hath  an  officer  called  an  escheator, 
which  is  to  attend  the  king^s  revenue,  and  to  seize 


into  his  majesty*s  hands  all  lands  escheated,  and 
goods  or  lands  forfeited,  and  therefore  is  called 
escheator;  and  he  is  to  inquire  by  good  inquest 
of  the  death  of  the  king*s  tenant,  and  to  whom 
the  lands  are  descended,  and  to  seise  their  bodies 
and  lands  for  ward,  if  they  be  within  age,  and  is 
accountable  for  the  same;  he  is  named  or  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lord  Treasurer  of  England. 

The  Office  cf  Coroner 

Two  other  officers  there  are  in  every  county 
called  coroners ;  and  by  their  office  they  are  to 
inquest  in  what  manner,  and  by  whom  every 
person,  dying  of  a  violent  death,  came  so  to  their 
death ;  and  to  enter  the  same  of  record ;  which 
is  matter  criminal,  and  a  plea  of  the  crown :  and, 
therefore,  they  are  called  coroners,  or  crowners, 
as  one  hath  written,  because  their  inquiry  ought 
to  be  in  corona  populu 

These  officers  are  chosen  by  the  freeholders  of 
the  shire,  by  virtue  of  a  writ  out  of  the  chancery 
d  •  coronatore  eligendo :  and  of  whom  I  need  not 
to  write  more,  because  these  officers  are  in  use 
everywhere. 

Qtneral  Ohservaiionsy  touting  QmsUibles^  Jailers^ 
and  BaiUffs. 

Forasmuch  as  every  shire  is  divided  into  hun 
dreds,  there  are  also  by  the  statute  of  34  H.  VIII. 
cap.  36,  ordered  and  appointed,  that  two  sufficient 
gentlemen  or  yeomen  shall  be  appointed  con- 
stables of  every  hundred. 

Also,  there  is  in  every  shire  a  jail  or  prison 
appointed  for  the  restraint  of  liberty  of  such  per- 
sons as  for  their  offences  are  thereunto  com- 
mitted, until  they  shall  be  delivered  by  course 
of  law. 

In  every  hundred  of  every  shire  the  sheriff 
thereof  shall  nominate  sufficient  persons  to  be 
bailiffs  of  that  hundred,  and  under-ministers  of 
the  sheriff;  and  they  are  to  attend  upon  the 
justices  in  every  of  their  courts  and  ses- 
sions. 

Note,  Archbishop  Sancrofl  notes  on  this  last 
chapter,  written,  say  some,  by  Sir  John  Dodde- 
ridge,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  King*s  Bmeh, 
1608. 
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All  the  finances  or  rereniies  of  the ' 
Mrtirfaw       imperial  crown  of  this  realm  of  Eng^  ' 
'""^    land  be  either  extraordinary  or  ordinary. 

Those  extraordinary  be  fifteenths  and  tenths, 
subsidies,  loans,  benevolencee,  aids,  and  soch 
others  of  that  kind,  that  have  been  or  shall  be 
inTented  for  sopportation  of  the  charges  of  war; 
the  which,  as  it  is  entertained  by  diet,  so  can  it 
not  be  long  maintained  by  the  ordinary  fiscal  and 
receipt. 

Of  these  that  be  ordinary,  some  are  certain  and 
standing,  as  the  yearly  rents  of  the  demesne  or 
lands;  being  either  of  the  ancient  possessions 
of  the  crown,  or  of  the  later  aogmentations  of 
the  same. 

Likewise  the  fee-farms  reserved  opon  charters 
granted  to  cities  and  towns  corporate,  and  the 
blanch  rents  and  lath  silTcr  answered  by  the 
sheriffs.  The  residoe  of  these  ordinary  finances 
be  casual,  or  uncertain,  as  be  the  escheats  and 
forfeitnres,  the  castoms,  butlerage,  and  impost, 
the  adTantages  coming  by  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  record  and  clerks  of  the  market,  the 
temporalities  of  vacant  bishoprics,  the  profits  that 
grow  by  the  tenures  of  lands,  and  such  like,  if 
there  any  be. 

And  albeit  that  both  the  one  sort  and  other  of 
these  be  at  the  last  brought  unto  that  oflice  of  her 
majesty's  exchequer,  which  we,  by  a  metaphor, 
do  call  the  pipe,  as  the  civilians  do  by 
a  like  translation  mame  it  jSwtit,  a 
basket  or  bag,  because  the  whole  receipt  is  finally 
conveyed  into  it  by  the  means  of  divers  small 
pipes  or  quills,  as  it  were  water  into  a  great  head 
or  cistern ;  yet,  nevertheless,  some  of  the  same  be 
first  and  immediately  left  in  other  several  places 
and  courts,  from  whence  they  are  afterwards  car- 
ried by  silver  streams,  to  make  up  that  great 
lake,  or  sea,  of  money. 

As  for  example,  the  profits  of  wards  and  their 
laods  be  answered  into  that  court  which  is  pro- 


per for  them ;  and  the  fines  for  all  original  writs, 
and  for  causes  that  pass  the  great  seal,  were  wont 
to  be  immediately  paid  into  the  hanaper 
of  the  chancery ;  howbeit,  now  of  late 
years,  all  the  sums  which  are  dne,  either  for  any 
writ  of  covenant,  or  of  other  sort,  whereupon  a 
final  concord  is  to  be  levied  in  the  common  bench, 
or  for  any  writ  of  entry,  whereupon  a  common 
recovery  is  to  be  suffered  there ;  as  also  all  sums 
demandable,  either  for  license  of  alienation  to  be 
made  of  lands  holden  in  chief,  or  for  the  pardon 
of  any  such  alienation,  already  made  without 
license,  together  with  the  mean  profits  that  be 
forfeited  for  that  offence  and  trespass,  have  been 
stayed  in  the  way  to  the  hanaper,  and  been  let  to 
farm,  upon  assurance  of  three  hundred  pounds  of 
yearly  standing  profit,  to  be  increased 
over  and  above  that  casual  commo-  <i«ri««ioM«r 


dity,  that  was  found  to  be  answered 

in  Uie  hanaper  for  them,  in  the  ten  years,  one 

with  another,  next  before  the  making  of  the  same 

lease. 

And  yet  so  as  that  yeariy  rent  of  increase  is 
now  still  paid  into  the  hanaper  by  four  grross  por- 
tions, not  altogether  equal,  in  the  four  usual  open 
terms  of  St.  Michael,  and  St.  Hilary,  of  Easter, 
and  the  Holy  Trinity,  even  as  the  former  casualty 
itself  was  wont  to  be,  in  parcel  meal,  brought  in 
and  answered  there. 

And  now  forasmuch  as  the  only  mat-  <n,aHMir 
ter  and  subject  about  which  this  far-  ^«'*' 
mer  or  his  deputies  are  employed,  is  to  rata  or 
compound  the  sums  of  money  payable  to  her 
majesty,  for  the  alienation  of  lands  that  are  either 
made  without  license,  or  to  be  made  by  license, 
if  they  be  holden  in  chief,  or  to  pass  for  common 
recovery,  or  by  final  concord  to  be  levied,  though 
they  be  not  so  holden,  their  service  may  therefore 
very  aptly  and  agreeably  be  termed  the  office  of 
compositions  for  alienations.  Whether  the  sd 
vaneement  of  her  majesty's  commodity  in  this 
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part  of  her  prerogr-atiye,  or  the  respect  of  private 
lucre,  or  both,  were  the  first  motives  thus  to  dis- 
sever this  member,  and  thereby  as  it  were  to 
mayhem  the  chancery,  it  is  neither  my  part  nor 
purpose  to  dispute. 

TteMopeoT  But,  for  a  full  institution  of  the  ser- 
JSISTJ!!!?  ^*^®  ^  i^  »®^  standeth,  howsoever 
"'•'^  some  men  have  not  spared  to  speak 

hardly  thereof,  I  hold  worthy  my  laboar  to  set 
down  as  folio weth : 

First,  that  these  fines,  exacted  for  such  aliena- 
tions, be  not  only  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  bat 
are  also  good  and  reasonable  in  themselves ;  se- 
condly, that  the  modem  and  present  exercise  of  this 
office  is  more  commendable  than  was  the  former 
usage;  and,  lastly,  that  as  her  majesty  hath  re- 
ceived great  profit  thereby,  so  may  she,  by  a 
moderate  hand,  from  time  to  time  reap  the  like, 
and  that  without  just  grief  to  any  of  her  subjects. 
Ttetfitpui  As  the  lands  that  are  to  be  aliened, 
orihktn«ite.  j,g  either  immediately  holden  in  chief, 
or  not  80  holden  of  the  qoeen,  so  be  these  fines 
or  sums  respectively  of  two  sundry  sorts;  for 
upon  each  alienation  of  lands,  immediately  held 
of  her  majesty  in  chief,  the  fine  is  rated  here, 
either  upon  the  license,  before  the  alienation  is 
made,  or  else  upon  the  pardon  when  it  is  made 
without  license.  But  generally,  for  every  final 
concord  of  lands  to  be  levied  upon  a  writof  oove- 
nant,  toarraniia  eharim^  or  other  writ,  upon  which 
it  may  be  orderly  levied,  the  sum  is  rated  here 
upon  the  original  writ,  whether  the  lands  be  held 
of  the  queen,  or  of  any  other  person;  if  at  the 
least  the  lands  be  of  such  value,  as  they  may 
yield  the  due  fine.  And  likewise  for  every  writ 
of  entry,  whereupon  a  common  recovery  is  to  be 
suffered,  the  queen's  fine  is  to  be  rated  there  upon 
the  writ  original,  if  the  lands  comprised  therein 
he  held  of  her  by  the  tenure  of  her  prerogative, 
that  is  to  say,  in  chief,  or  of  her  royal  person, 
tiiekiiw^  ^^  ^^^  I  ani  hereby  enforced,  for 

SSd^irS'*'  avoiding  of  confusion,  to  speak  seve- 
jjuMjiiiioBt    yaijy^  fi^j  qI"  jjjg  g^gg  f^y  alienation  of 

lands  held  in  chief,  and  then  of  the 
fines  upon  the  suing  forth  of  writs  original.  That 
the  king's  tenant  in  chief  could  not  in  ancient 
time  alien  his  tenancy  without  the  king's  license, 
ir.nL  1^  appeareth  by  the  statute,  1  E.  111. 

*"  '^  cap.  12,  where   it  is   thus    written: 

«« Whereas  divers  do  complain  that  the  lands 
holden  of  the  king  in  chief,  and  aliened  without 
license,  have  been  seized  into  the  king's  hands 
for  such  alienation,  and  holden  as  forfeit:  the 
king  shall  not  hold  them  as  forfeit  in  such  a  case, 
out  granteth  that,  upon  such  alienations,  there 
shall  be  reasonable  fines  taken  in  the  chaneery 
by  due  process. 

So  that  it  is  hereby  proved,  that  before  this  sta- 
tute, the  offence  of  such  alienation,  without 
license,  was  taken  to  be  so  great,  that  the  tenant 
«lid  forfeit  the  land  thereby;  and,  eonsequendy. 


that  he  found  great  favour  there  by  this  statute,  to 
be  reasonably  fined  for  his  trespass. 

And  although  we  read  an  opinion  20  lib.  JbsU. 
pari.  17,  et  26,  Jlssis.  pari.  37,  which  also  is  re. 
peated  by  Hankf.  14  H.  IV.  fol.  3,  in  which  year 
Magna  Charta  was  confirmed  by  him,  the  king's 
tenant  in  chief  might  as  freely  alien  his  lands 
without  license,  as  might  the  tenant  of  any  other 
lord ;  yet,  forasmuch  as  it  appeareth  not  by  what 
statute  the  law  was  then  changed,  I  had  rather 
believe,  with  old  Judge  Thorpe  and  late  Justice 
Stanford,  that  even  at  the  common  law,  which  is 
as  much  as  to  say,  as  from  the  beginning  of  our 
tenures,  or  from  the  beginning  of  the  English 
monarchy,  it  was  accounted  an  offence  in  the 
king's  tenant  in  chief,  to  alien  without  the  royal 
and  express  license. 

And  I  am  sure,  that  not  only  upon  the  entering, 
or  recording,  of  such  a  fine  for  alienation,  it  is 
wont  to  be  said  pro  trarugressione  in  hoc  parte 
faela ;  but  that  you  may  also  read  amongst  the 
records  in  the  Tower,  Fines  6  Hen.  Reg.  3,  Memb. 
4,  a  precedent  of  a  capia»  in  manum  regit  terras 
aUenatat  tine  Hcentia  regis^  and  that,  namely,  of 
the  manor  of  Coselescombe  in  Kent,  whereof 
Robert  Cesterton  was  then  the  king's  tenant  in 
chief.  But  were  it  that,  as  they  say,  this  began 
first  20  H.  III.,  yet  it  is  above  three  hundred  and 
sixty  years  old,  and  of  equal,  if  not  more  anti- 
quity than  Magna  Charta  itself,  and  the  rest  of 
our  most  ancient  laws;  the  which  never  found 
assuranoe  by  Parliament  until  the  time  of  King 
Edward  I.,  who  may  be  therefore  worthily  called, 
our  English  Solon  or  Lycurgus. 

Now,  therefore,  to  proceed  to  the  rea- 
son and  equity  of  exacting  these  fines  iJiyMg  a 
for  such  alienations,  it  standeth  thus : 
when  the  king,  whom  our  law  understandeth  to 
have  been  at  the  first  both  the  supreme  lord  of  all 
the  persons,  and  sole  owner  of  all  the  lands  within 
his  dominions,  did  give  lands  to  any  subject  to 
hold  them  of  himself,  as  of  his  crown  and  royal 
diadem,  he  vouchsafed  that  favour  upon  a  chosen 
and  selected  man,  not  minding  that  any  other 
should,  without  his  privity  and  good  liking,  be 
made  owner  of  the  same ;  and,  therefore,  his  gift 
has  this  secret  intention  enclosed  within  it,  that  if 
his  tenant  and  patentee  shall  dispose  of  the  same 
without  his  kingly  assent  first  obtained,  the  lands 
shall  revert  to  the  king,  or  to  his  soceessors,  that 
first  gave  them.  And  that  also  was  the  very 
cause,  as  1  take  it,  why  they  were  anciently 
seized  into  the  king's  hands,  as  forfeited  by  such 
alienation,  until  the  making  of  the  said  statute, 
1  E.  III.,  which  did  qualify  that  rigour  of  the 
former  law. 

Neither  ought  this  to  seem  strange  in  the  case 
of  the  king,  when  every  common  subject,  being 
lord  of  lands  which  another  holdeth  of  him,  ought 
not  only  to  have  notice  given  unto  him  upon  every 
alienation  of  his  tenant,  but  shall,  by  the  like  im- 
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plied  intention,  re-have  the  lands  of  hia  tenants 
dying  without  heirs,  though  they  were  given  oat 
never  so  many  years  agone,  and  have  passed 
throngh  the  hands  of  howsoever  many  and  strange 
possessors. 

Not  without  good  warrant,  therefore,  said  Mr. 
Fitaherbert,  in  his  Nat.  Brer.  fol.  147,  that  the 
justices  ought  not  wittingly  to  suffer  any  fine  to 
be  levied  of  lands  holden  in  chief,  without  the 
king's  license.  And  as  this  reason  is  good  and 
forcible,  so  is  the  equity  and  moderation  of  the 
fine  itself  most  open  and  apparent;  for  how  easy 
a  thing  is  it  to  redeem  a  forfeiture  of  the  whole 
lands  forever  with  the  profits  of  one  year,  by  the 
purchase  of  a  pardon  t  Or  otherwise,  how  tole- 
rable is  it  to  prevent  the  charge  of  that  pardon, 
with  the  only  cost  of  a  third  part  thereof,  timely 
and  beforehand  bestowed  upon  a  license  t 
TVffrpH'  Touching  the  king's  fines  accustom- 
»2l!t|;2r"  ^ly  P^^  ^^^  ^®  purchasing  of  writs 
wrtoorifiML  original,  I  find  no  certain  beginning  of 
them,  and  do  therefore  think  that  they  also  grew 
up  with  the  chancery,  which  is  the  shop  wherein 
they  be  forged ;  or,  if  you  will,  with  the  first 
ordinary  jurisdiction  and  delivery  of  justice  itself. 
For,  when,  as  the  king  had  erected  his  courts 
of  ordinary  resort,  for  the  help  of  his  subjects  in 
suit  one  against  another,  and  was  at  the  charge 
not  only  to  wage  justices  and  their  ministers,  but 
also  to  appoint  places  and  officers  for  safe  custody 
of  the  records  that  concerned  not  himself;  by 
which  means  each  man  might  boldly  both  crave 
and  have  law  for  the  present,  and  find  memorials 
also  to  maintain  his  right  and  recovery,  forever 
after,  to  the  singular  benefit  of  himself  and  all 
his  posterity ;  it  was  consonant  to  good  reason, 
that  the  benefited  subject  should  render  some 
small  portion  of  his  gain,  as  well  towards  the 
maintenance  of  this  his  own  so  great  commodity, 
as  for  the  supportation  of  the  king's  expense,  and 
the  reward  of  the  labour  of  them  that  were  wholly 
employed  for  his  profit. 

utt.s4H.6.  ^^^  therefore  it  was  well  said  by 
'^^  LitUeton,  34  H.  VI.  fol.  38,  that  the 
chancellor  of  England  is  not  bound  to  make 
writs,  without  his  due  fee  for  the  writing  and 
seal  of  them.  And  that,  in  this  part  also,  yon 
may  have  assurance  of  good  antiquity,  it  is  ex- 
tant among  the  records  in  the  Tower,  2  H.  HI. 
Memb.  6,  that  Simon  Hales  and  othera  gave  unto 
him  their  king,  unumpaffredum  pro  tummontndo 
Riehardo  fiUo  et  Juartdt  WlUUlmi  de  Banred^  quod 
ieneat  finem  fadum  coram  jtuticiariu  apud  Norths 
ampton  inter  dictum  WilHclmum  et  patrem  dUti 
Amoldi  defcodo  in  Barton.  And  besides  that, 
tn  obkUu  de  Jnn,  1,  2,  and  7,  regie  Johanme^ 
fines  were  diversely  paid  to  the  king,  upon  the 
purchasing  writs  of  mort  d'suncestor,  dower, 
pone,  to  remove  pleas,  for  inquisitions,  trial  by 
juries,  writs  of  sundry  summons,  and  other  more. 
Hereof  then  it  Is,  that  upon  every  writ  pro* 
Vol.  in  —41 


cured  for  debt  or  damage,  amounting  to  forty 
pounds  or  more,  a  noble,  that  is,  six  shillings  and 
eight  pence,  is,  and  usually  hath  been  paid  to 
fine:  and  so  for  every  hundred  marks  more  a 
noble;  and  likewise  upon  every  writ  called  a 
prmcipe  of  lands,  exceeding  the  yearly  value  of 
forty  shillings,  a  noble  is  given  to  a  fine ;  and  for 
every  other  &v^  marks  by  year,  moreover  another 
noble,  as  is  set  forth  20  R.  H.  abridged 
both  by  Justice  Fitzherbert  and  Justice 
Brooke;  and  may  also  appear  in  the  old  iVb- 
tura  Brevium^  and  the  Register,  which  have  a 
proper  writ  of  deceipt,  formed  upon  the  ease, 
where  a  man  did,  in  the  name  of  another,  purchase 
such  a  writ  in  the  chancery  without  his  know- 
ledge and  consent. 

And  herein  the  writ  of  right  is  excepted,  and 
passeth  freely,  not  for  fear  of  the  words  Magna 
Charta,  NuIU  vendemue  Justitiam  vel  rectum^  as 
some  do  phantasy,  but  rather  because  it  is  rarely 
brought;  and  then  also  bought  dearly  enough 
without  such  a  fine,  for  that  the  trial  may  be  by 
battle,  to  the  great  hazard  of  the  champion. 

The  like  exemption  hath  the  writ  to  inquire  of 
a  man's  death,  which  also,  by  the  twenty-sixth 
chapter  of  that  Magna  Charta,  must  be  granted 
freely,  and  without  giving  any  thing  for  it; 
which  last  I  do  rather  no«e,  because  it  may  be 
well  gathered  thereby,  that  even  then  all  those 
other  writs  did  lawfully  answer  their  due  fines; 
for  otherwise  the  like  prohibition  would  have 
been  published  against  them,  as  was  in  this  case 
of  the  inquisition  itself. 

I  see  no  need  to  maintain  the  mediocrity  and 
easiness  of  this  last  sort  of  fine,  which  in  lands 
exceedeth  not  the  tenth  part  of  one  year's  value, 
in  goods  the  two  hundredth  part  of  the  thing  that 
is  demanded  by  the  writ. 

Neither  has  this  office  of  ours*  ori- 
ginally to  meddle  with  the  fines  of  any  mrn^waSti 
other  original  writs,  than  of  such  only 
as  whereupon  a  fine  or  concord  may  be 
had  and  levied ;  which  is  commonly  the  writ  of 
covenant,  and  rarely  any  other.  For  we  deal  not 
with  the  fine  of  the  writ  of  entry  of  lands  holden 
in  chief,  as  due  upon  the  original  writ  itself;  but 
only  as  payable  in  the  nature  of  a  license  for  the 
alienation,  for  which  the  third  part  of  the  yearly 
rent  is  answered ;  as  the  statute  32  H.  VIII.  cap. 
1,  hath  specified,  giving  the  direction  for  it; 
albeit  now  lately  the  writs  of  entry  be  made 
parcel  of  the  parcel  ferm  also;  and  therefore  I 
will  here  close  up  the  first  part,  and  unfold  the 
second. 

Before  the  institudon  of  this  ferm  .^^^^^ 
and  office  no  writ  of  covenant  for  the  pMtofmii 
levying  any  final  concord,  no  writ  of 
entry  for  the  suffering  of  any  common  recoveiy 
of  lands  holden  in  chief,  no  docket  for  license  to 
alien,  nor  warrant  for  pardon  of  alienation  made, 
oodd  bt  pnnbaaed  and  gotten  withont  an  oaUi 
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called  an  afi.daTit,  therein  first  taken  ^  im  >im 
either  before  some  jastices  of  assise,  ""^ 
or  master  of  the  chancery,  for  the  true  discovery 
of  the  yearly  ralue  of  the  lands  comprised  in 
every  of  the  same;  in  which  doingr,  if  a  man 
shall  consider  on  the  one  side  the  care  and  seve- 
rity of  the  law,  that  would  not  be  satisfied  without 
an  oath ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  assurance  of 
the  troth  to  be  had  by  so  religious  an  afllrmation 
as  an  oath  is,  he  will  easily  believe  that  nothing 
could  be  added  unto  that  order,  either  for  the 
ready  despatch  of  the  subject,  or  for  the  uttermost 
advancement  of  the  king*s  profit.  But  quid  oer- 
ha  audiam^  cum  facta  videam  7  Much  peril  to  the 
swearer,  and  little  good  to  our  sovereign  hath 
ensued  thereof.  For,  on  the  one  side,  the  jus- 
tices of  assize  were  many  times  abused  by  their 
clerks,  that  preferred  the  recognition  of  final  con- 
cords taken  in  their  circuit ;  and  the  masters  of 
the  chancery  were  often  overtaken  by  the  fraud 
of  solicitors  and  attorneys,  that  followed  their 
clients'  causes  here  at  Westminster;  and,  on  the 
other  side,  light  and  lewd  persons,  especially, 
that  the  exactor  of  the  oath  did  neither  use  ex- 
hortation, nor  examining  of  them  for  taking  there- 
of, were  as  easily  suborned  to  make  an  adffidavit 
for  money,  as  post-horses  and  hackneys  are  taken 
to  hire  in  Canterbury  and  Dover  way ;  insomuch 
that  it  was  usual  for  him  that  dwelt  in  South- 
wark,  Shon  litch,  or  Tothill  Street,  to  depose  the 
yearly  rent  or  valuation  of  lands  lying  in  the 
north,  the  west,  or  other  remote  part  of  the  realm, 
where  either  he  never  was  at  all,  or  whence  he 
came  so  young,  that  little  could  he  tell  what  the 
matter  meaned.  And  thus  amsueiudinem  peeeandi 
fedt  muUitudo  peeearUium,  For  the  removing  of 
which  corruption,  and  of  some  others  wheieof  I 
have  long  since  particularly  heard,  it  was  thought 
good  that  the  justice  of  assize  should  be  en- 
treated to  have  a  more  vigilant  eye  upon  their 
eierks'  writing;  and  that  one  special  master  of 
the  chancery  should  be  appointed  to  reside  in  this 
office,  and  to  take  the  oaths  concerning  the  mat- 
ters that  come  hither;  who  might  not  only  reject 
such  as  for  just  causes  were  unmeet  to  be  sworn, 
but  might  also  instruct  and  admonish  in  the 
weight  of  an  oath,  those  others  that  are  fit  to  pass 
snd  perform  it;  and  forasmuch  as  thereby  it  must 
needs  fall  out  very  often,  that  either  there  was  no 
man  ready  and  at  hand  that  could,  with  know- 
ledge and  good  conscience,  undertake  the  oath, 
or  else,  that  such  honest  persons  as  were  present, 
and  did  right  well  know  the  yearly  value  of  the 
lands,  would  rather  choose  and  agree  to  pay  a 
reasonable  fine  without  any  oath,  than  to  adven- 
ture the  uttermost,  which,  by  the  taking  of  their 
oath,  must  come  to  light  and  discovery.  It  was 
also  provided,  that  the  fermour,  and  the  deputies, 
should  have  power  to  treat,  compound,  and  agree 
with  such,  and  so  not  exact  any  oath  at  all  of  them. 
How  much  this  sort  of  finance  hath  been  in- 


creased by  this  new  device,  I  will  reserve,  as  I 
have  already  plotted  it,  for  the  last  part  of  this 
discourse:  but  in  the  mean  while  I  am  to  note 
first,  that  the  fear  of  common  perjury,  growing 
by  a  daily  and  over-usual  acquaintance  with  an 
oath,  by  little  and  little  raiseth  out  that  most 
reverend  and  religious  opinion  thereof,  which 
ought  to  be  plant^  in  our  hearts,  is  hereby  for  a 
great  part  cut  off  and  clean  removed :  then  that 
the  subject  yieldeth  little  or  nothing  more  now 
than  he  did  before,  considering  that  the  money, 
which  was  wont  to  be  saved  by  the  former  corrupt 
swearing,  was  not  saved  unto  him,  but  lost  to  her 
majesty  and  him,  and  found  only  in  the  purse  of 
the  clerk,  attorney,  solicitor,  or  other  follower  of 
the  suit;  and,  lastly,  that  the  client,  besides  the 
benefit  of  retaining  a  good  conscience  in  the 
passage  of  this  his  business,  hath  also  this  good 
assurance,  that  he  is  always  a  gainer,  and  by  no 
means  can  be  at  any  loss;  as  seeing  well  enough, 
that  if  the  composition  be  over-hard  and  heavy 
for  him,  he  may  then,  at  his  pleasure,  relieve  him- 
self by  recourse  to  his  oath ;  which  also  is  no 
more  Uian  the  ancient  law  and  custom  of  the  realm 
hath  required  at  his  hands.  And  the  selfsame 
thing  is,  moreover,  that  I  may  shortly  deliver  it 
by  the  way,  not  only  a  singular  comfort  to  the  exe- 
cutioners of  this  office,  a  pleasant  seasoning  of  all 
the  sour  of  their  labour  and  pains,  when  they  shall 
consider  that  they  cannot  be  guilty  of  the  doing 
of  any  oppression  or  wrong;  but  it  is  also  a  most 
necessary  instruction  and  document  for  them,  that 
even  as  her  majesty  hath  made  them  dispensators 
of  this  her  royal  favour  towards  her  people,  so  it 
behoveth  them  to  show  themselves /^ere^no/ores, 
even  and  equal  distributors  of  the  same;  and,  as 
that  most  honourable  lord  and  reverend  sage 
counsellor,  the  late  Lord  Burleigh,*  •ThbiMMca 
late  lord  treasurer,  said  to  myself,  to  SSS^ 
deal  it  out  with  wisdom  and  good  '"*^ 
dexterity  towards  all  the  sorts  of  her  loving  sub- 
jects. 

But  now  that  it  may  yet  more  parti-  ivputor 
cularly  appear  what  is  the  sum  of  this  •^••«'- 
new  building,  and  by  what  joints  and  sinews  the 
same  is  raised  and  knit  together,  I  must  let  you 
know,  that  besides  the  fermonr*s  deputies,  which, 
at  this  day,  be  three  in  number,  and  besides  the 
doctor  of  whom  I  spake,  there  is  also  a  receiver, 
who  alone  handleth  the  moneys,  and  three  clerks, 
that  be  employed  severally,  as  anon  you  shall 
perceive;  and  by  these  persons  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding in  this  charge  is  thus  penormed. 

If  the  recognition  or  acknowledg-  pmMdiac 
ment  of  a  final  concord  upon  any  writ  ■i««"^ 
of  covenant  finable,  for  so  we  call  that  which 
containeth  lands  above  the  yearly  value  of  forty 
shillings,  and  all  others  we  term  unfinable,  be 
taken  by  justice  of  assize,  or  by  the  chief  justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  the  yearly  value  ot 
those  lands  be  also  declared  by  affidavit  made 
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before  tlie  wame  justice;  then  is  the  recognition 
and  Talue«  signed  with  the  handwriting  of  that 
justice,  carried  by  the  cursitor  in  chancery  for 
that  shire  where  those  lands  do  lie,  and  by  him 
is  a  writ  of  covenant  thereupon  drawn  and 
engrossed  in  parchment;  which,  having  the  same 
value  endorsed  on  the  backside  thereof,  is  broaghc, 
together  with  the  same  paper  that  dotk  warrant 
it,  into  this  oiSce ;  and  there  first  the  doctor,  con- 
ferring together  the  paper  and  the  writ,  endorseth 
his  name  upon  that  writ,  close  underneath  the 
value  thereof;  then,  forasmuch  as  the  valuation 
thereof  is  already  made,  that  writ  is  delivered  to 
tlie  receiver,  who  taketh  the  sum  of  money  that 
is  due,  after  the  rate  of  that  yearly  value,  and 
endorseth  the  payment  thereof  upon  the  same  writ 
accordingly :  this  done,  the  same  writ  is  brought 
to  the  second  clerk,  who  entereth  it  into  a  several 
book,  kept  only  for  final  writs  of  covenant,  to- 
gether with  the  yearly  value,  and  the  rate  of  the 
money  paid,  with  the  name  of  the  party  that  made 
the  affidavit,  and  the  justice  that  took  it:  and  at 
the  foot  of  that  writ  maketh  a  secret  mark  of  his 
said  entry:  lastly,  that  writ  is  delivered  to  the 
deputies,  who  seeing  that  all  the  pcemises  be 
orderly  performed,  do  also  endorse  their  own 
names  upon  the  same  writ,  for  testimony  of  the 
money  received.  Thus  passeth  it  from  this  office 
to  the  eutUm  bretiunt,  from  him  to  the  queen^s 
silver,  then  to  the  chirographer  to  be  engrossed, 
and  so  to  be  proclaimed  in  the  court.  But  if  no 
affidavit  be  already  made  touching  the  value,  then 
is  the  writ  of  covenant  brought  first  to  the  depu- 
ties, ready  drawn  and  engrossed  ^  and  then  is  the 
value  made  either  by  composition  had  with  them 
without  any  oath,  or  else  by  oath  taken  before  the 
doctor;  if  by  composition,  then  one  of  the  depu- 
ties setteth  down  the  yeurly  value,  so  agreed 
upon,  at  the  foot  of  the  backside  of  the  writ; 
which  value  the  doctor  causeth  one  of  the  clerks 
to  write  on  the  top  of  the  backside  of  the  writ, 
as  the  cursitor  did  in  tlie  former,  and  after  that 
the  doctor  endorseth  bis  own  name  underneath  it, 
and  so  passeth  it  through  the  hands  of  the  re- 
ceiver, of  the  clerk  that  maketh  the  entry,  and  of 
the  deputies,  as  the  former  writ  did.  But  if  the 
valuation  be  made  by  oath  taken  before  the  doctor, 
then  causeth  he  the  clerk  to  endorse  that  value 
accordingly,  and  then  also  subscribeth  he  his 
name  as  before;  and  so  the  writ  taketh  tlie  same 
course  through  ths  office  that  the  others  had. 
^^^^^  And  this  is  the  order  for  writs  of 

^nmwSidi  covenant  that  be  finable:  the  like 
'*"^'  whereof  was  at  the  first  observed,  in 

the  passing  of  writs  of  entry  of  lends  holden  in 
chief;  saving  that  they  be  entered  into  another 
book,  especially  appointed  for  them,  and  for 
licenses  and  pardons  of  alienations;  and  the  like 
is  now  severally  done  with  the  writs  of  entry  of 
lands  not  so  holden:  which  writs  of  covenant  or 
entry  not  finable,  thus  it  is  done:  am  afiMavil  is 


made  either  before  some  such  Justice,  or  befoie 
the  said  doctor,  that  the  lands,  comprised  in  the 
writ,  be  not  worth  above  forty  shillings  by  Uie 
year,  to  be  taken.  And  albeit  now  here  can  be 
no  composition,  since  the  queen  is  to  have  no  fine 
at  all  for  unfinable  writs,  yet  doth  the  doctor  en- 
dorse his  name,  and  cause  the  youngest,  or  third 
clerk,  both  to  make  entry  of  the  writ  into  a  tbini 
book,  purposely  kept  for  those  only  writs,  and 
also  to  endorse  it  thus,,/fntt  miihu.  That  done, 
it  reoeiveth  the  names  of  the  deputies,  endorsed 
as  before,  and  so  passeth  hence  totheetiitot^ewtijit 
as  the  rest  Upon  every  docket  for  license  of 
alienation,  or  warrant  for  pardon  of  alienation,  the 
party  is  likewise  at  liberty  either  to  compound 
with  the  deputies,  or  to  make  affidavit  touching 
the  yearly  value;  which  being  known  once  and 
set  down,  the  doctor  subscribeth  his  name,  the 
receiver  taketh  the  money  after  the  due  rate  and 
|]foportion;  the  second  clerk  entereth  the  docket 
or  warrant  into  the  book  that  is  proper  for  them, 
and  for  the  writs  of  entry,  with  a  notice  also, 
whether  it  passeth  by  oath  or  by  composition; 
then  do  the  deputies  sign  it  with  their  hands,  and 
so  it  b  conveyed  to  the  deputy  of  Mr.  Bacon, 
clerk  of  the  licenses,  whose  charge  it  is  to  procure 
the  hand  of  the  lord  chancellor,  and  consequently 
the  great  seal  for  every  such  license  or  pardon. 

There  yet  remaineth  untouched  the 
order  that  is  for  the  mean  profits;  for  «»*ri3L> 
which  also  there  is  an  agreement  made     "**** 
here  when  it  is  discovered  that  any  alienation 
hath  been  made  of  lands  holden  in  chief,  without 
the  queen's  license;  and  albeit  that  in  the  other 
cases,  one   whole  year's   profit  be   commonly 
payable  upon  such  a  pardon,  yet,  where   the 
alienation  is  made  by  devise  in  a  last  will  only, 
ttie  third  part  of  these  profits  is  there  demandable. 
by  special  provision  thereof  made  in  the  statute  of 
34  H.  VIII.  c.  6,  but  yet  every  way  the  ^^^^. 
yearly  profits  of  the  lands  so  aliened 
without  license,  and  lost  even  from  the  time  of 
the  writ  of  9eire  faeia$t  or  inquisition  thereupon 
returned  into  the  Exchequer,  until  the  time  that 
the  party  shall  come  hither  to  sue  forth  his  charter 
of  (mrdon  for  that  offence. 

In  which  part  the  subject  hath  in  time  gained 
double  ease  of  two  weighty  burdens,  that  in 
former  ages  did  grievously  press  him ;  the  one 
before  the  institution  of  this  office,  and  the  other 
sithence ;  for  in  ancient  time,  and  of  right,  as  it 
is  adjudged  46  E.  III.  Fitzh.  forfaii  18,  the  mean 
profits  were  precisely  answered  after  the  rate  and 
proportion  per  diem^  even  from  the  time  of  the 
alienation  made.  Again,  whereas,  before  the  re- 
ceipt of  them  in  this  ofltoe,  they  were  assessed  by 
the  affidavit  from  the  time  of  the  inquisition  found, 
or  wire  faeitu  returned,  now  not  so  much  at  anj 
time  as  the  one-half,  and  many  times  not  tbu 
sixth  part  of  them  b  exacted.  Here,  therefore 
above  the  test,  is  great  neee^pity  |o  ehow  fovowir 
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and  merciful  dealing ;  because  it  many  times  hap- 
peneth,  that  eitber  throogfa  the  remote  dwelling 
of  the  party  from  the  lands,  or  by  the  negligence 
oreWl  practice  of  nnder-sherifis  and  their  bailifis, 
the  owner  hath  incnrred  the  forfeitare  of  eight  or 
ten  years*  whole  profits  of  his  lands,  before  he 
Cometh  to  the  knowledge  of  the  process  that  run- 
neth against  him ;  odier  times  an  alienation  made 
without  license  is  discovered  when  the  present 
owner  of  the  lands  is  altogether  ignorant  that  his 
lands  be  holden  in  chief  at  all :  other  times,  also, 
some  man  conclndeth  himself  to  have  such  a 
tenure  by  his  own  suing  forth  of  a  special  writ  of 
livery,  or  by  causeless  procuring  a  license,  or  par- 
don, for  his  alienation,  when  in  truth  the  lands  be 
not  either  holden  at  all  of  her  majesty,  or  not 
holden  in  chief,  but  by  a  mean  tenure  in  soccage, 
or  by  knight's  serrice  at  the  most.  In  which 
oases,  and  the  like,  if  the  extremity  should  be 
rigorously  urged  and  taken,  especially  where  the 
years  be  many,  the  party  should  be  driven  to  his 
utter  overthrow,  to  make  half  a  purchase,  or  more, 
of  his  own  proper  land  and  living. 
Tto  diior  About  the  discovery  of  the  tenure  in 

***^  chief,  following  of  process  for  such 

alienation  made,  as  also  about  the  calling  upon 
sheriffs  for  their  accounts,  and  the  bringing  in  of 
parties  by  seisure  of  their  lands,  therefore  the  first 
and  principal  clerk  in  this  oflice,  of  whom  I  had 
not  before  any  cause  to  speak,  is  chiefly  and  in  a 
ThediKhtrit  manner  wholly  occupied  and  set  on 
i!^^b*^'  in  work.  Now,  if  it  do  at  any  time  hap- 
teilad*!!!^!^  P®n«  ^9  notwithstanding  the  best  en- 
"*^'  deavour,  it  may  and  doth  happen,  that 

the  process,  howsoever  colourably  awarded,  hath 
not  hit  the  very  mark  whereat  it  was  directed,  but 
haply  calleth  upon  some  man  who  is  not  of  right 
to  be  charged  with  the  tenure  in  chief,  that  is  ob- 
jected against;  then  is  he,  upon  oath  and  other 
good  evidence,  to  receive  his  discharge  under  the 
hands  of  the  deputies,  but  with  a  qumuqwT^  and 
with  saho  jure  domina.  Usage  and  deceivable 
manner  of  awarding  process  cannot  be  avoided, 
especially  where  a  man,  having  in  some  one 
place  both  lands  holden  in  chief,  and  other  lands 
not  so  holden,  alieneth  the  laws  not  holden: 
seeing  that  it  cannot  appear  by  record  nor 
otherwise,  without  the  express  declaration  and 
evidences  of  the  party  himself,  whether  they 
be  the  same  lands  that  be  holden,  or  others. 
And,  therefore,  albeit  the  party  grieved  thereby 
may  have  some  reason  to  complain  of  an  untrue 
charge,  yet  may  he  not  well  call  it  an  unjust 
vexation ;  but  ought  rather  to  look  upon  that  ease, 
which  in  this  kind  of  proceeding  he  hath  found, 
where,  besides  his  labour,  he  is  not  to  expend 
above  two-end* twenty  shillings  in  the  whole 
rlmrge,  in  comparison  of  that  toil,  cost,  and  care, 
which  he  in  the  case  was  wont  to  sustain  by  the 
writ  of  eertiorari  in  the  Exchequer ;  wherein,  be- 
sides all  his  labour,  it  did  cost  him  fifty  shillings 


at  the  least,  and  sometimes  twice  so  much,  befutv 
he  could  find  the  means  to  be  delivered. 

Thus  have  I  run  through  the  mh(Ae  ^^ 
order  of  this  practice,  in  the  open  time  SSZuwr 
of  the  term ;  and  that  the  more  parti-  "'*^ 
cularly  and  at  full,  to  the  end  that  thereby  these 
things  ensuing  might  the  more  fully  appear,  and 
plainly  bewray  themselves :  first,  that  this  prssent 
manner  of  exercising  of  this  oflice  hath  so  many 
testimonies,  interchangeable  warrants,  and  coun- 
ter-Tolmeots,  whereof  each,  running  throngh  the 
hands  and  resting  in  the  power  of  so  many  several 
persons,  is  sufllcient  to  argue  and  convince  all  man- 
ner of  falsehood ;  so  as,  with  a  general  ccmspiraoy 
of  all  those  offices  together,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  contrive  any  deceit  therein :  a  right  ancient  and 
sound  policy,  whereupon  both  the  order  of  the 
accounts  in  the  Exchequer,  and  of  the  affairs  of 
her  majesty's  own  household,  are  so  grounded 
and  built,  that  the  infection  of  an  eiril  mind  in 
some  one  or  twain,  cannot  do  any  great  harm, 
unless  the  rest  of  the  company  be  also  poisoned 
by  their  contagion.  And,  surely,  as  Cicero  said, 
Nullum  at  tarn  detptratum  eolkgium,  in  quo  fum 
unui  e  muUi»  nt  aana  mente  prmdthu^  Secondly- 
that  here  is  great  use  both  of  discretion,  learning, 
and  integrity ;  of  discretion,  I  say,  for  examining 
the  degrees  of  favour,  which  ought  to  ]^.,^tt^  ^r 
be  imparted  diversely,  and  for  discern-  •••"J***"* 
ing  the  valuations  of  lands,  not  in  one  place  or 
shire,  but  in  each  county  and  comer  of  the  realm ; 
and  that  not  of  one  sort  or  quality,  but  of  every 
kind,  nature,  and  degree :  for  a  taste  whereof,  and 
to  the  end  that  all  due  quality  of  rates  be  not 
suddenly  charged  with  infideli^,  and  condemned 
for  corruption ;  it  is  note-worthy,  that  fhvour  is 
here  sometimes  right  worthily  bestowed,  not  only 
in  a  general  regard  of  the  person,  by  which  every 
man  ought  to  have  a  good  pennjrworth  of  his  own, 
but  more  especially  also  and  with  much  distinc- 
tion :  for  a  peer  of  the  realm,  a  coun- 

seller  of  state,  a  judge  of  the  land,  an  ^"'^ 
officer  that  laboureth  in  (ur^erance  of  the  tenure, 
or  poor  peraon,  are  not,  as  I  think,  to  be  measured 
by  the  common  yard,  but  by  the  pole  of  special 
grace  and  dispensation.  Such  as  served  in  the 
ware,  have  been  permitted,  by  many  statntes,  to 
alien  their  lands  of  this  tenure,  without  suing  oat 
of  any  license.  All  those  of  the  chancery  hsre 
claimed  and  taken  the  privilege  to  pass  their 
writs  without  fine ;  and  yet,  therefore,  do  still 
look  to  be  easily  fined;  yea,  the  favourites  in 
court,  and  as  many  as  serve  the  queen  in  ordi- 
nary, take  it  unkindly  if  they  have  not  more  than 
maricet  measure. 

Again,  the  considention  of  the  place   ^^  ^^^^ 
or  oounty  where  the  lands  do  lie,  may 
justly  cause  the  rate  or  valuation  to  be  the  more 
or  less;  for  as  the  writs  too  commonly  report  the 
land  by  numben  of  acres,  and  as  it  is  allowable, 
for  the  asehewiDg  of  some  dangers,  that  these 
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nuiBben  do  ezeeed  the  reiy  content  and  tnie 
qoaatity  of  the  lands  themaelyes ;  so  in  some 
eoonties  they  are  not  mooh  acquainted  wi^  ad- 
measuement  by  acie ;  and  thereby,  for  the  most 
part,  the  writa  of  thoae  shires  and  counties  do 
contain  twice  or  thrice  so  many  acres  more  than 
the  land  hath.  In  some  places  the  lands  do  lie 
open  in  common  ields,  and  be  not  so  yalaabls  as 
if  they  were  enclosed ;  and  nd  only  in  one  and 
Uie  same  shire,  hat  also  within  the  selfsame  lord- 
ship, pariah,  or  hamlet,  lands  hsTe  their  diven 
degrses  of  Talue,  through  the  diversity  of  their 
ferdlity  or  barrenness :  wherein  how  gmat  odds 
and  Tariety  there  is,  he  shall  soonest  find,  that 
will  examine  it  by  his  own  skill  in  whatsoever 
place  that  he  knoweth  best. 

Moreover,  some  lands  be  more  chargeable  than 
cchen  are,  respecting  either  the  tenure,  as  knight's 
serriee,  and  the  tenure  in  chief,  or  in  regard  of 
defence  against  the  sea  and  great  riven ;  as  for 
their  lying  near  to  the  borden  of  the  realm,  or 
becaose  of  great  and  continual  purveyances  that 
are  made  upon  them,  or  such  like. 

And  in  some  counties,  as,  namely,  westward, 
their  yearly  rente,  by  which  most  commonly  thdr 
value  to  her  majesty  is  accounted,  are  not  to  this 
day  improved  at  all,  the  landlords  making  no  less 
gain  by  fines  and  incomea,  than  there  is  raised  in 
other  plaeea  by  enhancement  of  rente. 
Tk«  miii-r  «r  "^^  manner  and  sorts  of  die  convey- 
•^ ■"■•■"'  anee  of  the  land  itself  is  likewise  va- 
riable, and  therefore  deserveth  a  diverse  coneidenk 
tion  and  value :  for  in  a  pardon  one  whole  year's 
value,  together  with  the  mean  ntea  thereof,  b 
due  to  be  paid ;  which  ought  therefore  to  be  mote 
favourably  assessed,  than  where  but  a  third  part 
of  one  year's  rent,  as  in  a  license  or  writ  of  en^, 
or  where  only  a  tenth  part,  as  in  a  writ  of  eove- 
nant,  is  to  be  demanded. 

A  license  also  and  a  pardon  are  to  pass  the 
charges  of  the  great  seal,  to  the  which  the  bar- 
gain and  sale,  the  fine  and  recovery  are  not  sub- 
ject. Sometimes,  upon  one  only  alienation  and 
change,  the  purehaser  is  to  pass  both  license, 
fine,  and  recovery,  and  ia  for  this  multiplicity  of 
payments  more  to  be  favoured,  than  he  which 
bringeth  but  one  single  pay  forill  his  sssnrance. 

Moreover,  it  is  very  ofben  seen  that  the  sane 
land  snffereth  sundry  tranamutationB  of  ownere 
within  one  term,  or  (Mher  small  compass  of  time ; 
by  which  return  much  profit  eometh  to  her  tu^ 
jesty,  though  the  par^  feel  of  some  fiivonr  in 
that  doing. 

TiMn4or«o»  Neither  ia  itof  small  moment  in  thb 
••»■■«■  part,  to  behold  to  wliat  end  theeonvey- 
anees  of  land  be  delivered ;  seeing  tiiat  some- 
times it  is  only  to  establish  the  lands  in  the  hands 
of  the  owner  snd  his  posterity,  withooi  any 
alienation  and  diange  of  possession  to  be  made: 
sometimes  a  fine  ia  levied  only  to  make  good  a 
lease  for  yews,  er  to  pass  an  irtits  for  lil^  npen 
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which  no  yearly  rent  is  reserved ;  or  to  grant  a 
revenion,  or  remainder,  expectant  upon  a  lease, 
or  estate,  that  yieldeth  no  rent  Sometimes  the 
land  is  given  in  mortgage  only,  with  full  inten> 
tion  to  be  redeemed  within  one  year,  six  months, 
or  a  lesser  time.  Many  assurances  do  also  pass 
to  godly  and  charitable  uses  alone;  and  it  hap- 
peneth  not  seldom,  that,  to  avoid  the  yearly  oath, 
(or  averment  of  tfie  continuance  of  some  estate 
for  life,  which  is  eigne,  and  not  subject  to  for- 
feiture, for  the  alienation  that  eometh  after  it,  the 
party  will  oflfer  to  sue  a  pardon  uncompelled  be- 
fore the  time ;  in  all  which  some  mitigation  of  the 
uttermost  value  may  well  and  worthily  be  offered, 
the  rather  for  that  the  statute,  1  E.  III. 
c  13,  willeth,  that  in  this  service  gene- 
rally a  reasonable  fine  shall  be  taken. 

Lastly,  error,  misclaim,  and  forget-  ^^^  ^  ^^ 
fulness  do  now  and  then  become  suit-  ^^^ 
on  for  some  remission  of  extreme  rigour :  for  I 
have  sundry  times  observed,  that  an  assurance, 
being  passed  through  for  a  competent  fine,  hath 
come  back  again  by  reason  of  some  oversight, 
and  the  party  hath  voluntarily  repassed  it  within 
a  while  after.  Sometimes  the  attorney,  or  follower 
of  the  cause,  unskilfully  thrusteth  into  the  writ, 
both  the  uttermost  quantity,  or  more,  of  the  land, 
and  the  full  rent  also  that  is  given  for  it;  or  else 
setteth  down  an  entierty,  where  but  a  moiety,  a 
third  or  fourth  part  only  was  to  be  passed;  or 
causeth  a  bargain  and  sale  to  be  enrolled,  when 
nothing  passed  thereby,  because  a  fine  hud  trans- 
ferred the  land  before;  or  else  enroUeth  it  within 
the  six  months ;  whereas,  before  the  end  of  those 
months,  the  land  was  brought  home  to  the  firat 
owner,  by  repayment  of  the  money  for  which  it 
was  engaged.  In  which  and  many  other  like 
cases,  the  client  will  rather  choose  to  give  a 
moderate  fine  for  the  alienation  so  recharged, 
than  to  undertake  a  costly  plea  in  the  Exchequer, 
for  reformation  of  that  which  was  done  amies. 
I  take  it  for  a  venial  fault  also  to  vouchsafe  a 
pardon,  after  the  rate  and  proportion  of  a  license, 
to  him  that  without  fraud  or  evil  mind  hath 
slipped  a  term  or  two  months,  by  forgetting  to 
purchase  his  lieense. 

Much  more  could  I  say  concerning  this  unbla- 
mable inequality  of  fipes  ai^d  rates ;  but  as  I  meant 
only  to  give  an  essay  thereof,  so,  not  doubting  but 
that  this  may  stand,  both  (at  the  satisfaction  of 
such  as  be  indifferent,  and  for  the  diacharge  of  us 
that  be  put  in  trust  with  $he  service,  wherein  no 
dottbi  a  good  discretion  and  dexterity  ought  to  be 
naed,  I  resort  to  the  place  where  I  left,  affirming 
that  there  is  in  this  employment  of  cure  great  use 
of  good  learning  also,  as  well  te  distinguish  the 
manifold  sorts  of  tenures  aiid  estates;  to  make 
construction  of  granta,  conveyances,  and  wills* 
and  to  sound  Uie  validity  of  inquisitions,  liveriesv 
lioenses,  and  pardons  s  aa  also  to  decipher  the 
aaaifeld  iUghli  md  snbtf^tiip  thai  are  daUy 
9  E 
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offered  to  defraud  her  majesty  in  this  her  most  an- 
eient  and  doe  prerogatiTe,  and  finally  to  handle 
many  other  matters,  which  this  purpose  will  not 
permit  me  to  recount  at  large. 

Lastly,  here  is  need,  as  I  said,  of  integrity 
throoghoot  the  whole  labour  and  practice,  as  with- 
out the  which  both  the  former  learning  and  discre* 
tion  are  no  better  than  armata  neguiiioj  and  no- 
tiiing  else  but  detestable  craft  and  double  rillainy. 

And  now,  as  yon  hare  seen  that  these  clerks 
want  not  their  full  task  of  labour  during  the  time 
of  the  open  term,  so  is  there  for  them  whereupon 
to  be  occupied  in  the  raeation  also. 

For  whereas  alienations  of  lands,  holden  by  the 
tenure  of  prerogative,  be  continually  made,  and 
that  by  many  and  divers  ways,  whmof  all  are 
not,  at  the  first,  to  be  found  of  record  ;  and  yet  for 
the  most  part  do  come  to  be  recorded  in  the  end  : 
the  clerks  of  this  office  do,  in  the  time  of  the  vaca- 
tion, repair  to  the  rolls  and  records,  as  well  of  the 
Chancery  and  King's  Bench,  as  of  the  Common 
Pleas  and  Exchequer,  whence  they  extract  notes 
not  only  of  inquisitions,  common  recoveries,  and 
indentures  of  bargains  and  sales,  that  cannot  but 
be  of  record,  but  also  of  such  feoffments,  ex- 
changes, gifts  by  will,  and  indentures  of  cove- 
nants to  raise  uses  of  lands  holden  in  chief,  as  are 
first  made  in  the  country  without  matter  of  record, 
and  come  at  the  length  to  be  found  by  office  or 
inquisition,  that  is  of  record ;  all  which  are  digest- 
ed into  apt  books,  and  are  then  sent  to  the  remem- 
brancer of  the  lord  treasurer  in  the  Exchequer,  to 
the  end  that  he  may  make  and  send  out  processes 
upon  them,  as  he  doth  upon  the  extracts  of  the 
final  concords  of  such  lands,  which  the  clerk  of 
the  fines  doth  convey  unto  him. 

Thus  it  is  plain,  tiiat  this  new  order  by  many 
degrees  excelleth  tfie  former  usage ;  as  also  for  the 
present  advancement  of  her  majesty's  commodity, 
and  for  the  future  profit  which  must  ensue  by  such 
discovery  of  tenures  as  were  concealed  before,  by 
awakening  of  such  as  had  taken  a  long  sleep,  and 
by  reviving  a  great  many  that  were  more  than 
half  dead. 

The  fees  or  allowances,  that  are  termly  given 
to  these  deputies,  receiver,  and  cleiks,  for  recom- 
pense of  these  their  pains,  I  do  purposely  preter- 
mit ;  because  they  be  not  certain,  but  arbitrary,  at 
the  good  pleasure  of  those  honoarable  persons  that 
have  the  dispensation  of  the  same:  howbdt,  hi- 
therto each  deputy  and  the  receiver  hath  received 
twenty  pounds  for  his  travel  in  eaoh  term,  only 
the  doctor  hath  not  allowance  of  any  sum  in  gross, 
hut  is  altogether  paid  in  petty  fees,  by  the  party 
or  suitor;  and  the  clerks  are  partly  rewarded  by 
that  mean  also,  fbr  their  entries,  discharges,  and 
some  other  writings,  besides  that  termly  fbe  whioh 
they  are  allowed. 

But  if  the  deputies  take  one  penny 

besides  their  known  allowance,  they 

huf  It  at  the  dearest  price  that  may  be ;  I  mean 


the  shipwreck  of  conscienoe,  and  with  the  irrec(^- 
verable  loss  of  their  honesty  and  credit;  aad, 
therefore,  since  it  appeareth  which  way  each  of 
these  hatfi  his  reward,  let  us  also  examine  that 
increase  of  benefit  and  gain,  which  is  brought  to 
her  majesty  by  the  invention  of  this  office. 

At  the  end  of  Hilai^  term,  1589,  being  the  last 
open  term  of  the  lease  of  these  profits  granted  to  the 
late  Earl  of  Leicester,  which  also  was  to  expire  at 
the  feast  of  the  Annonciation  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  1590,  then  shortly  to  ensue;  the  officers  above 
remembered  thought  it,  for  good  causes,  their  du- 
ties to  exhibit  to  the  said  right  honourable  the 
lord  treasurer  a  special  declaration  of  the  yearly 
profits  of  these  finances,  paid  into  the  kanaper 
during  every  of  the  six  years  before  the  beginning 
of  the  demise  thereof  made  to  that  earl,  conferred 
with  the  profits  thereof  that  had  been  yearly  taken 
during  tlie  last  six  years  before  the  determination 
of  the  lease.  By  which  it  plainly  appeared,  that 
in  all  those  first  six  years,  next  before  the  demise, 
there  had  been  raised  only  19,798i!.  15«.  7dL  ob. ; 
and  in  these  last  six  years  of  the  demise  the  full 
sum  of  39,160/.  4«.  10(2.  qn. ;  and  so  in  all  19,363/. 
3f.  9(2.  ob.  qu.  more  in  these  last,  than  in  those 
former  six  years.  Bot  because  it  may  be  said, 
that  all  this  increase  redounded  to  the  gain  of  the 
fermor  only,  I  must  add,  that  during  all  the  time 
of  the  demise,  he  answered  30O2i  rent,  of  yearly 
increase,  above  all  that  profit  of  9,133/.  9«.  7<2.  qu., 
which  had  been  yearly  and  casually  made  in  the 
sixteen  years  one  with  another  next  before :  the 
which,  in  the  time  of  fourteen  years,  for  so  long 
these  profits  have  been  demised  by  three  several 
leases,  did  bring  4,900/.  to  her  majesty's  coffers. 
I  say  yearly ;  which  may  seem  strange,  that  a 
casual  and  thereby  uncertain  profit  should  yearly 
be  all  one ;  but  indeed  sueh  was  the  wondrous 
handling  thereof,  that  the  profit  was  yearly  neither 
more  nor  less  to  her  majesty,  howsoever  it  might 
casually  be  more  or  less  to  him  that  did  receive 
it.  For  the  writs  of  covenant  answered  year  by 
year  1,159/.  16f.  8<2.,  the  licenses  and  pardons 
934L  St.  11(2.  qu.,  and  the  mean  rates  46/.  9«. ;  in 
all  9,133/.  9i.  7<2.,  qu.,  without  increase  or  dimi- 
nution. 

Moreover,  whereas  her  m^esty  did,  after  the 
death  of  the  eari,  buy  of  the  countess,  being  his 
executrix,  the  remnant  of  the  last  term  of  three 
years  in  those  profits,  whereof  there  were  only 
then  six  terms,  tiiat  is,  about  one  year  and  a  half, 
to  come,  paying  for  it  the  sum  of  3,000/.  her 
majesty  did  clearly  gain  by  that  bargain  the  sum 
of  1,173/.  15«.  8(2.  ob.  above  the  said  3,000/.  above 
the  rent  of  3,649/.  13«.  10(2.  ob.  qu.  proportionably 
due  for  that  time,  and  above  idl  fees  and  other 
reprises.  Neither  hath  the  benefit  of  this  increase 
to  her  majesty  been  contained  within  the  bounds 
of  this  small  office,  but  hath  swelled  over  the 
banks  thereof,  and  displayed  itself  apparently,  as 
well  in  die  hanaper^  by  the  fees  of  the  great  seal. 
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which  yielding  30«.  id*  towards  her  majesty  for 
every  license  and  pardon,  was  estimated  to  advan- 
tage her  highness  during  those  fourteen  years,  the 
sum  of  3,731/.  6t.  oh.  qu.  more  than  without  that 
demise  she  was  like  to  have  foond.  As  also  in 
the  court  of  wards  and  liveries,  and  in  the  Elxche- 
quer  itself:  where,  by  reason  of  the  tenures  in 
chief  revived  through  the  only  labours  of  these 
officers,  both  the  sums  for  respect  of  homage  be 
increased,  and  the  profits  of  wardships,  primer 
seisins,  ouster  le  maine,  and  liveries,  cannot  but 
be  much  advanced.  And  so  her  majesty*s  self 
hath,  in  this  particular,  gained  the  full  sum  of 
8,736/.  5$.  bd.  ob.  qu.,  not  comprising  those  pro- 
fits in  the  Exchequer  and  court  of  wards,  the  very 
certainty  whereof  lieth  not  in  the  knowledge  of 
these  officers,  nor  accounting  any  part  of  that 
great  benefit  which  the  earl  and  his  executrix 
have  made  by  the  demises :  which,  one  year  with 
another,  during  all  the  thirteen  years  and  a  half,  I 
suppose  to  have  been  3,363/.  or  thereabonts;  and 
so  in  all  about  37,158/.  above  all  his  costs  and 
expenses.  The  which,  albeit  I  do  here  report 
only  for  the  justification  of  the  service  in  this 
place ;  yet  who  cannot  but  see  withal,  how  much 
the  royal  revenues  might  be  advanced,  if  but  the 
like  good  endeavours  were  showed  for  her  majesty 
in  the  rest  of  her  finances,  as  have  been  found  in 
this  office  for  the  commodity  of  this  one  subject  1 
The  views  of  all  which  matter  being  presented 
to  the  most  wise  and  princely  consideration  of  her 
majesty,  she  was  pleased  lo  demise  these  profits 
and  fines  for  other  five  years,  to  begin  at  the  feast 
of  the  Annunciation,  1590,  in  the  thirty-second 
year  of  her  reig^n,  for  the  yearly  rent  formerly 
reserved  upon  the  leases  of  the  earl;  within  the 
compass  of  which  five  years,  expired  at  the  An- 
nunciation,  1595,  there  was  advanced  to  her  ma- 
jesty *s  benefit,  by  this  service,  the  whole  sum  of 
13,013/.  14«.  liL  qu.  beyond  the  ancient  yearly 
revenues,  which,  before  any  lease,  were  usually 
made  of  these  finances.  To  which,  if  there  be 
added  5,700^  for  the  gain  given  to  her  majesty  by 
the  yearly  receipt  of  300/.  in  rent,  from  the  first 
demise  to  the  earl,  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
together  with  the  sum  of  1,1 73^  15«.  8dL  ob., 
clearly  won  in  those  six  terms  bought  of  the 
countess;  then  the  whole  commodity,  from  the 
first  institution  of  this  office,  till  the  end  of  these 
last  five  years  expired  at  the  Annunciation,  1595, 
shall  appear  to  be  19,887/.  9s.  9d.  ob.  qu.  To  the 
which  sum  also  if  38/^50/.  15«.  td.  ob.  qu.,  which 
the  earl  and  the  countess  levied  hereby,  be  like- 
wise adjoined,  then  the  whole  profit  taken  in  these 
nineteen  years,  that  is,  from  the  first  lease,  to  the 
end  of  the  last,  for  her  majesty,  the  eari,  and  the 
countess,  will  amount  unto  48,438/.  5«.  Ad.  This 
labour  hitherto  thus  luckily  succeeding,  the  depu- 
ties in  this  office  finding  by  daily  proof,  that  it 
was  wearisome  to  the  subject  to  travel  to  divers 
places,  and  throogfa  sandiy  hands,  for  the  pnxsn^ 


ing  of  common  recoveries,  either  not  holden  of  her 
majesty  at  all,  or  but  partly  holden  in  chief;  tad 
not  doubting  to  improve  her  majesty^s  reveoQi 
therein,  and  that  without  loss  to  any,  either  pri» 
vate  person  or  public  officer,  if  the  same  might  b« 
managed  by  them  jointly  with  the  rest  whereof 
they  had  the  charge ;  they  found,  by  search  in  the 
hanaper,  that  the  fruits  of  those  wriu  of  entry  had 
not,  one  year  with  another,  in  the  ten  years  next 
before,  exceeded  400A  by  the  year.  Whereupon 
they  took  hold  of  the  occasion  then  present,  for 
the  renewing  of  the  lease  of  the  former  profits; 
and  moved  Uie  lord  treasurer,  and  3ir  John  For. 
tescue,  under  treasurer  and  chancellor  of  the  fbc- 
chequer,  to  join  the  same  in  one  and  the  same 
demise,  and  to  yield  unto  her  majesty  50^/.  by 
year  therefor;  which  is  100/.  yearly  of  increase* 
The  which  desire  being  by  them  recommended  to 
her  majesty,  it  liked  her  forthwith  to  include  the 
same,  and  all  the  former  demised  profits,  within 
one  entire  lease,  for  seven  years,  to  begin  at  the 
said  feast  of  the  Annunciation,  1597,  under  the 
yearly  rent  of  3,933/.  3f.  Id,  qu.  Since  whieh 
time  hitherto,  I  mean  to  the  end  of  Michaelmas 
term,  1598,  not  only  the  proportion  of  the  said 
increased  lOOA,  but  almost  of  one  other  100/.  also, 
hath  been  answered  to  her  majesty's  coffers,  for 
those  recoveries  so  drawn  into  the  demise  now 
continuing. 

Thus  I  have  opened  both  the  first  plotting,  the 
especial  practice,  and  the  consequent  profit  arising 
by  these  officers;  and  now  if  I  should  be  de- 
manded, whether  this  increase  of  profit  were 
likely  to  stand  without  fall,  or  to  be  yet  amended 
or  made  more  I  I  would  answer,  that  if  some  few 
things  were  provided,  and  some  others  prevented* 
it  is  probable  enough  in  mine  own  opinion,  that 
the  profit  should  rather  receive  accession  than 
decay. 

The  things  that  I  wish  to  be  provided  are  these  t 
first,  that  by  the  diligence  of  these  officers,  assisted 
with  such  other  as  can  bring  good  help  thereunto, 
a  general  and  careful  collection  be  made  of  all  the 
tenures  in  chief;  and  that  the  same  be  digested 
by  way  of  alphabet  into  apt  volumes,  for  every 
part,  or  shire,  of  the  realm.  Then  that  every 
office^  or  inquisition,  that  findeth  any  tenure  in 
chief,  shall  express  the  true  quantities  of  the  lands 
so  holden,  even  as  in  ancient  time  it  was  wont  to 
be  done  byway  of  admeasurement,  after  the  man* 
ner  of  a  perfect  extent  or  survey ;  whereby  all  the 
parts  of  the  tenancy  in  chief  may  be  wholly 
brought  to  liglit,  howsoever  in  process  of  time  it 
hath  been,  or  shall  be  torn  and  dismembered.  For 
prevention,  I  wish  likewise,  first,  that  some  good 
means  wer^  devised  for  the  restraint  of  making 
these  inordinate  and  covinous  leases  of  lands, 
holden  in  chief,  for  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
years,  now  grown  so  bold,  that  they  dare  show 
themselves  in  fines,  levied  upon  the  open  stage  of 
the  Common  Pleas ;  by  which  one  man  tdLeth 
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the  foil  profit,  and  another  beareth  the  empty  name 
of  tenancy,  to  the  infinite  deceit  of  her  majesty  in 
thia  part  of  her  prerogative.  Then,  that  no  alien- 
ation of  lands  holden  in  chief  should  be  aTailable, 
touching  the  freehold  or  inheritance  thereof,  but 
only  where  it  were  made  by  matter  of  record,  to 
be  found  in  aome  of  her  majesty's  treasuries ;  and, 
lastly,  that  a  continual  and  watchful  eye  be  had, 
as  well  upon  these  new  founden  traTerses  of  te- 
nure, which  are  not  now  tried  perpatriam^  as  the 
old  manner  was ;  as  also  upon  all  such  pleas 
whereunto  the  confession  of  her  majesty's  said 
attorney-general  is  expected :  so  as  the  tenure  of 
the  prerogatiTe  be  not  prejudiced,  either  by  the 
fraud  of  counsellors  at  the  law,  many  of  which  do 
bend  their  wits  to  the  OTerthrow  thereof;  or  by 
the  greediness  of  clerks  and  attorneys,  that,  to 
•enre  their  own  gain,  do  both  impair  the  tenure, 
and  therewithal  grow  more  heavy  to  the  client,  in 
■o  costly  pleading  for  discharge,  than  the  rery 
eonfession  of  the  matter  itself  would  prove  unto 
him.  I  may  yet  hereunto  add  another  thing,  very 
meet  not  only  to  be  prevented  with  all  speed,  but 
also  to  be  punished  with  great  severity :  I  mean 
that  collusion  set  on  foot  lately,  between  some  of 
her  majesty's  tenants  in  chief,  and  certain  others 
that  have  had  to  do  in  her  highness's  grants  of 
oonoealed  lands:  where,  under  a  feigned  conceal- 
ment of  the  land  itself,  nothing  else  is  sought  but 
only  to  make  a  change  of  the  tenure,  which  is  re- 
terved  upon  the  grant  of  those  concealments,  into 
that  tenure  in  chief:  in  which  practice  there  is  no 
less  abuse  of  her  majesty's  great  bounty,  than  loss 
and  hindrance  of  her  ibjral  right.  These  things 
thus  settled,  the  tenure  in  chief  should  be  kept 
alive  and  nourished ;  the  which,  as  it  is  the  very 


root  that  doth  maintain  this  silver  stem,  that  by 
many  rich  and  fruitful  branches  spreadeth  itself 
into  the  Chancery,  Exchequer,  and  court  of  wards ; 
so,  if  it  be  suffered  to  starve,  by  want  of  ablaquea- 
tion,  and  other  good  husbandry,  not  only  this 
yearly  fruit  will  much  decrease  from  time  to  time, 
but  also  the  whole  body  and  boughs  of  that  precious 
tree  itself  will  fall  into  danger  of  decay  and  dying. 
And  now,  to  conclude  therewith,  I  cannot  see 
how  it  may  justly  be  misliked,  that  her  majesty 
should,  in  a  reasonable  and  moderate  manner, 
demand  and  take  this  sort  of  finance ;  which  is  not 
newly  out  and  imposed,  but  is  given  and  grown 
up  with  the  first  law  itself,  and  which  is  evermore 
accompanied  with  some  special  benefit  to  the  giver 
of  the  same :  seeing  that  lightly  no  alienation  b 
made,  but  either  upon  recompense  in  money,  or 
land,  or  for  marriage,  or  other  good  and  profitable 
consideration  that  doth  move  it :  yea,  rather  all 
good  subjects  and  citizens  ought  not  only  to  yield 
that  gladly  of  themselves,  but  also  to  further  it 
with  other  men ;  as  knowing  that  the  better  this 
and  such  like  ancient  and  setded  revenues  shall  be 
answered  and  paid,  the  less  need  her  majesty  shall 
have  to  ask  subsidies,  fifteens,  loans,  and  what- 
soever extraordinary  helps,  that  otherwise  must 
of  necessity  be  levied  upon  them.  And  for  proof 
that  it  shall  be  more  profitable  to  her  majesty,  to 
have  every  of  the  same  to  be  managed  by  men  of 
fidelity,  that  shall  be  waged  by  her  own  pay,  than 
either  to  be  letten  out  to  the  fbrmours  benefits,  or 
to  be  left  at  large  to  the  booty  and  spoil  of  rave- 
nous ministers,  that  have  not  their  reward ;  let 
the  experiment  and  success  be  in  this  one  ofilee, 
and  persuade  for  all  the  rest 
Lau9  Deo. 
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EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 

The  followingr  is  a  Translation  of  the  "Instaaratio  Magna,"  excepting  the  first  hook,  dM 
Treatise  «<  De  Augmentis  Scientiaram.'^ 

BOOK  IL  NOVUM  ORGANUM. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  pnhlished  in  folio,  in  1620,  when  Lord  Bacon  was  chancellor. 
Editions  in  ISrao.  were  published  in  Holland  in  1645, 1650,  and  1660.  An  edition  was  published 
in  1779 ; «« Wireeborgt,  apud  Jo.  Jac.  Stahel  :'*  and  an  edition  was  pablished  at  Oxford  in  1813.  No 
assistance  to  this,  or,  as  I  am  aware,  to  any  part  of  Lord  Bacon's  works,  has  been  rendered  by  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Parts  of  the  NoYum  Organam  haTe,  at  different  periods,  been  translated. 

la  Watts's  translation,  in  1640,  of  the  Treatise  De  Augmentis,  there  is  a  translation  of  the  Intnn 
ductory  Tract  prefixed  to  the  Novum  Organum. 

In  the  third  edition  of  the  Resuscitatlo,  published  in  1671,  there  are  three  translated  tracts  from 
the  Novum  Organum,  vis.,  1.  The  Natund  and  Experimental  History  of  the  Form  of  Hot  Things. 
2.  Of  the  sevoral  kinds  of  Motion  or  of  the  Active  Virtue.  3.  A  Translation  of  the  Parasoeve, 
which  is  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  of  the  Listauration,  but  is  annexed  to  the  Novum  Organum 
in  the  firet  edition.    This  translation  of  the  Parasceve  is  by  a  well  unther  to  hi*  lordthipU  writings 

In  the  tenth  edition  of  the  Sylva  Sylvarum,  there  is  an  abridged  translation  of  the  Novum  Orga- 
num. The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  title  page :  T%€  Novum  Organum  cf  Sir  IVaneiM  Bacon^  Bcron 
tf  Ferubuih  Fueount  St.  Mam  Epitomiz'dt  for  a  clearer  under$tanding  tf  ki$  Natural  Bittory. 
TramlaUd  and  taken  out  tf  the  LaHne  by  3L  D.  B.  D.  London^  Printed  for  7%oma$  Zee,  at  tie 
Turk*$-head  in  Fleet  Street^  1676.  As  this  tenth  edition  of  the  Sylva  was  published  1671,  and  Dr. 
Rawley  died  1667,  it  must  not,  from  any  document  now  known,  be  ascribed  to  him.  It  is  not  noticed 
in  the  Baeoniana  published  in  1679. 

In  1733,  Peter  Shaw,  M.  D.,  published  a  translation  of  the  Novum  Organum. 

Dr.  Shaw,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Lord  Bacon,  seems  to  have  laboured  under  a  diseased  love 
of  arrangement,  by  which  he  was  induced  to  deviate  from  the  order  of  the  publications  by  Lord 
Bacon,  and  to  adopt  his  own  method.  This  may  be  seen  in  almost  every  part  of  his  edition,  but 
particularly  in  his  edition  of  the  Essays,  and  of  the  Novum  Organum,  which  Is  divided  and  subdi- 
vided into  sections,  with  a  perplexing  alteration,  without  an  explanation  of  the  numbere  of  the  Apho- 
risms ;  this  will  appear  at  the  conclusion  of  his  fint  section,  where  he  passes  {vcm  section  thirty-seven 
to  section  one. 

His  own  account  of  his  translation  b  as  follows: — ••The  design  of  these  volumes  b  to  give  a 
methodical  English  edition  of  hb  philosophical  worits,  fitted  for  a  commodious  and  ready  perusal ; 
somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  the  philosophical  works  of  Mr.  Boyle  were,  m  few  yean  since, 
fitted,  in  three  quarto  volumes. 

**  All  the  author's  pieces,  that  were  originally  written  in  Latin,  or  by  himself  translated  into 
Latin,  are  here  new  done  from  those  originds ;  with  care  all  along  to  collate  hb  own  Englbh  with 
the  Latin,  where  the  pieces  were  extant  in  both  languages. 
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<«The  method  obsenred  in  thas  rendering  them  into  English,  is  not  that  of  a  direct  translation, 
(which  might  have  left  them  more  obscure  than  they  are ;  and  no  way  suited  this  design ;)  but  a 
kind  of  open  version,  which  endeavours  to  express,  in  modem  English,  the  sense  of  the  author, 
clear,  full,  and  strong;  though  without  deviating  from  him,  and,  if  possible,  without  losing  of  his 
spirit,  force,  or  energy.  And  though  this  attempt  may  seem  vain,  or  bold,  it  was  doubtless  better  to 
have  had  the  view,  than  willingly  to  have  aimed  at  second  prizes. 

«<The  liberty  sometimes  taken,  hot  of  abridging,  (for  just  and  perfect  writings  are  incapable  of 
abridgment,)  but  of  dropping,  or  leaving  out,  some  parts  of  the  author's  writings,  may  require 
greater  excuse.  But  this  was  done  in  order  to  shorten  the  works,  whose  length  has  proved  one 
discouragement  to  their  being  read.  And  regard  has  been  had  to  omit  none  of  the  philosophical 
matter;  but  only  certain  personal  addresses,  compliments,  exordiums,  and  the  like;  for,  as  the 
reasons  and  ends,  for  which  these  were  originally  made,  subsist  no  longer,  it  was  thought  super- 
fluous to  continue  such  particularities,  in  a  work  of  this  general  nature." 

In  the  year  1810  the  Novum  Organum  was  translated  into  Italian.  The  following  is  a  copy  of 
the  title-page :  Nuovo  Organo  Delle  Scienze  di  JFVaneeseo  Bacone,  Di  Verukanio^  Traduzione  in 
BaUano  del  can,  jSntonio  PelUzzari^  Ediziane  ueonda  arrieehita  di  un  Indict  e  di  Annotazioni. 
Bauano,  Tipografia  Rtmondiniana^  1810. 

For  the  translation  of  the  Novum  Organum  contained  in  this  volume,  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend 
William  Wood :  excepting  the  translation  of  the  Catalogue  of  Particular  Histories,  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  my  friend  and  pupil,  William  G.  Glen. 

BOOK  ni.  NATURAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  HISTORY. 

THK  HISTORY  OF  THE  WINDS. 

The  translation  was  published  in  1671,  in  the  third  edition  of  the  Resuscitatio.  It  is  "  translated 
into  English  by  R.  G.,  gentleman."  Of  this  tract  Archbishop  Tennison,  says,  in  his  Baconiana : 
«*The  second  section  is  the  History  of  Winds,  written  in  Latin  by  the  author,  and  by  R.  G.,  gen- 
tleman, turned  into  English.  It  was  dedicated  to  King  Charles,  then  Prince,  as  the  first-fruits  of 
his  lordship's  Natural  History ;  and  as  a  grain  of  mnstard-«eed,  which  was,  by  degrees,  to  grow  into  a 
tree  of  experimental  science.  This  was  the  birth  of  the  first  of  those  six  months,  in  which  he  determin- 
ed (God  assisting  him)  to  write  six  several  histories  of  natural  things.  To  wit,  of  Dense  and  Rare 
Bodies ;  of  Heavy  and  Light  Bodies ;  of  Sympathy  and  Antipathy ;  of  Salt,  Sulphur,  and  Mercury ; 
of  Life  and  Death ;  and  (which  he  first  perfected)  that  of  Winds,  which  he  calls  the  Wings,  by 
which  men  fly  on  the  sea,  and  the  besoms  of  the  air  and  earth.  And  he  rightly  observeth,  concern- 
ing those  postnati,  (for,  as  he  saith,  they  are  not  a  part  of  the  six  days'  work  or  primary  creatures,) 
that  the  generation  of  them  has  not  been  well  understood,  because  men  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
nature  and  power  of  the  air,  on  which  the  winds  attend,  as  JBolus  on  Juno. 

«« The  English  transladon  of  this  book  of  Winds  is  printed  in  the  second  part  of  the  Resuscitatio,  as 
it  is  called,  though  improperly  enough ;  for  it  is  rather  a  collection  of  books  already  printed,  than  a 
resuscitation  of  any  considerable  ones,  which  before  slept  in  private  manuscript." 

The  translations  of  the  Histories  of  Density  and  Rarity;  of  Heavy  and  Light;  of  Sympathy  and 
Antipathy ;  of  Sulphur,  Mercury,  and  Salt,  are  from  the  third  edition  of  the  Resuscitatio,  published 
in  1671 ;  which  contains  also  a  translation  of  the  Entrance  to  the  History  of  Life  and  Death. 

The  translation  of  the  History  of  Life  and  Death  is  taken  from  the  seventh  edition  of  the  Sylva 
Syl varum,  published  in  1658.  Of  this  translation,  Archbishop  Tennison  thus  speaks  in  his  Baco- 
niana :  «<  The  sixth  section  is  the  History  of  Life  and  Death,  written  by  his  lordship  in  Latin,  and 
first  turned  into  English  by  an  injudicious  translator,  and  rendered  much  better  a  second  time,  by  an 
abler  pen,  made  abler  still  by  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Dr.  Rawley. 

<*  Tills  work,  though  ranked  last  amongst  the  six  monthly  designations,  yet  was  set  forth  in  the 
second  place.  His  lordship  (as  he  saith)  inverting  the  order,  in  respect  of  the  prime  use  of  this 
argument,  in  which  the  least  loss  of  time  was  by  him  esteemed  very  precious.  The  subject  of  this 
bffok,  (which  Sir  Henry  Wotton  calleth  none  of  the  least  of  his  lordship's  works,)  and  the  argument 
ot  which  some  had  before  undertaken,  but  to  much  less  purpose,  is  the  first  of  those  which  he  put 
in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Magnalia  Naturao.  And,  doubtless,  his  lordship  undertook  both  a  great  and 
a  most  desirable  work,  of  making  art  short,  and  life  easy  and  long.  « And  it  was  his  lordship's 
wish  that  the  nobler  sort  of  physicians  might  not  employ  their  times  wholly  in  the  sordidness  of 
cures,  neither  be  honoured  for  necessity  only ;  but  become  coadjutors  and  instruments  of  the  Divine 
omnipotence  and  clemence,  in  prolonging  and  renewing  the  life  of  man ;  and  in  helping  Christians, 
who  pant  af^r  the  land  of  promise,  so  to  journey  through  this  world's  wilderness,  as  to  have  their 
siines  and  garments  (these  of  their  frail  bodies)  little  worn  and  impaired.' " 
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BOOK  IV.  OF  THE  SCALING  LADDER  OF  THE  INTELLECT. 

For  this  translation  I  am  indebted  to  my  dear  friend,  the  Reverend  Archdeacon  Wrangham,  with 
whom,  aAer  an  uninterrupted  firiendship  of  more  than  forty  years,  I  am  happy  to  be  associated  in 
this  work. 

Archbishop  Tennison  thus  speaks  of  this  fourth  book :  ««The  fourth  part  of  the  Insliuration  de- 
signed, was  Scala  Intellectus. 

*«  To  this  there  is  some  sort  of  entrance  in  his  lordship's  distribution  of  the  Novum  Oiganum, 
and  in  a  page  or  two  under  that  title  of  Scala,  published  by  Gruter.  But  the  work  itself  passed 
Dot  beyond  the  model  of  it  in  the  head  of  the  noble  author. 

«« That  which  he  intended  was,  a  particular  explication  and  application  of  the  second  part  of  the 
lostauration,  (which  giveth  general  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  nature,)  by  gradual  instances  and 
examples. 

*«  He  thought  that  his  rules,  without  some  more  sensible  explication,  were  like  discourses  in  geo- 
metry or  mechanics,  without  figures  and  types  of  engines.  He  therefore  designed  to  select  certain 
subjects  in  nature  or  art;  and,  as  it  were,  to  draw  to  the  sense  a  certain  scheme  of  the  beginning 
and  progress  of  philosophical  disquisition  in  them ;  showing,  by  degrees,  where  our  consideration 
takes  root,  and  how  it  spreadeth  and  advanceth.  And  some  such  thing  is  done  by  those  who,  from 
the  Cicatrteula,  or  from  the  Punctum  Saliens,  observe  and  register  all  the  phenomena  of  the  animal 
unto  its  death,  and  after  it,  also,  in  the  medical,  or  culinary,  or  other  use  of  its  body ;  together  with 
all  the  train  of  the  thoughts  occasioned  by  those  phenomena,  or  by  others  in  compare  with  them. 

*«  And  because  he  intended  to  exhibit  such  observations,  as  they  gradually  arise,  therefore,  he 
gave  to  that  designed  work  the  title  of  the  Scale,  or  Ladder  of  the  Understanding.  Ho  also  ex- 
pressed the  same  conceit  by  another  metaphor,  advising  students  to  imitate  men  who,  by  going 
by  degrees,  from  several  eminences  of  some  very  high  mountain,  do  at  length  arrive  at  the  top,  or 
pike  of  it.** 

FIFTH  BOOK,  OR  ANTICIPATIONS  OF  THE  SECOND  PHILOSOPHY. 

For  this  translation  I  am  also  indebted  to  my  friend.  Archdeacon  Wrangham.  Of  this  tract 
Archbishop  Tennison  thus  speaks :  *«  The  fifth  part  of  the  Instauration  designed,  was  what  he 
called  Prodromi  sive  Anticipationes  Philosophis  Secunds.  To  this  we  find  a  very  brief  entrance 
in  the  Organum,  and  the  Scripta,  published  by  Gruter.  And,  though  his  lordship  is  not  known  to  ' 
have  composed  any  part  of  this  work  by  itself,  yet  something  of  it  is  to  be  collected  from  the 
axioms  and  greater  observations  interspersed  in  his  Natural  Histories,  which  are  not  pure  but  mixed 
writings.  The  anticipations  he  intended  to  pay  down  as  ose,  till  he  might  furnish  the  world  with 
the  principal.** 
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THOUGHT  THUS, 

AND  SUCH  18  THE  METHOD  HE  WITHIN  HIM8ELP  PURSUED,  WHICH  HE  TBOUOHT  IT  CONCERNED 
BOTH  THE  LIVING  AND  P08TERIT7  TO  BECOME  ACQUAINTED  WITH. 


SiBiifo  he  was  satisfied  that  the  human  nnder- 
standing  creates  itself  labour,  and  makes  not  a 
judicious  and  conyenient  use  of  such  real  helps 
as  are  within  man's  power,  whence  arise  both  a 
manifold  igrnorance  of  things,  and  innumerable 
disadyantages,  the  consequence  of  such  ignorance ; 
he  thought  that  we  ought  to  endeayour,  with  a]l 
our  might,  either  (if  it  were  possible)  completely 
to  restore,  or,  at  all  eyents,  to  bring  to  a  better 
issue  that  free  intercourse  of  the  mind  with  things, 
nothing  similar  to  which  is  to  be  met  with  on 
earth,  at  least  as  regards  earthly  objects.  But 
that  errors  which  have  gained  firm  ground,  and 
will  forever  continue  to  gain  ground,  would,  if 
the  mind  were  left  to  itself,  successively  correct 
each  other,  either  from  the  proper  powers  of  the 
understanding,  or  from  the  helps  and  support  of 
logic,  he  entertained  not  the  slightest  hope.  Be- 
•oaase  the  primary  notions  of  things,  which  the 
nuind  ignorantly  and  negligently  imbibes,  stores 
ap,  and  accumulates,  (and  from  which  every  thing 
Has  is  derived,)  are  &ulty  and  confused,  and  care- 
lessly abstracted  from  the  things  themselves;  and 
in  the  secondary  and  following  notions,  there  is 
an  equal  wantonness  and  inconsistency.  Hence 
it  happens  that  the  whole  system  of  human  rea^ 
soning,  as  far  as  we  apply  it  to  the  investigation 
of  nature,  is  not  skilfully  consolidated  and  built 
up,  but  resembles  a  magnificent  pile  that  has  no 
foundation.  For  while  men  admire  and  celebrate 
the  false  energies  of  the  mind,  they  pass  by,  and 
lose  sight  of  the  real ;  such  as  may  exist  if  the 
mind  adopt  proper  helps,  and  act  modestly 
towards  things  instead  of  weakly  insulting  them. 
But  one  course  was  left,  to  begin  the  matter  anew 
with  better  preparation,  and  to  effect  a  restoration 
of  the  sciences,  arts,  and  the  whole  of  human  leam- 
!hg,  established  on  their  proper  foundation.  And, 
although,  at  the  first  attempt,  this  may  appear  to 


be  infinite,  and  above  the  strength  of  a  mere  mor- 
tal, yet  will  it,  in  the  execution,  be  found  to  be 
more  sound  and  judicious  than  the  course  which 
has  hitherto  been  pursued.  For  this  method 
admits  at  least  of  some  termination,  whilst,  in  the 
present  mode  of  treating  the  sciences,  there  is  a 
sort  of  whirl,  and  perpetual  hurry  round  a  circle. 
Nor  has  he  forgotten  to  observe  that  he  stands 
alone  in  this  experiment,  and  that  it  is  too  bold 
and  astonishing  to  obtain  credit  Nevertheless, 
he  thought  it  not  right  to  desert  either  the  cause 
or  himself,  by  not  exploring  and  entering  upon 
the  only  way,  which  is  pervious  to  the  human 
mind.  For  it  is  better  to  commence  a  matter 
which  may  admit  of  some  termination,  than  to  be 
involved  in  perpetual  exertion  and  anxiety  about 
that  which  is  interminable.  And,  indeed,  the 
ways  of  contemplation  nearly  resemble  those  cele- 
brated ways  of  action ;  the  one  of  which,  steep  and 
nigged  at  its  commencement,  terminates  in  a  plain, 
the  other,  at  the  first  view  smooth  and  easy,  leads 
only  to  by-roads  and  precipices.  Uncertain, 
however,  whether  these  reflections  would  ever 
hereafter  suggest  themselves  to  another,  and,  par- 
ticularly,  having  observed,  that  he  has  never  yet 
met  with  any  person  disposed  to  apply  his  mind 
to  similar  meditations,  he  determined  to  publish 
whatsoever  he  had  first  time  to  conclude.  Nor  is 
this  the  haste  of  ambition,  but  of  his  anxiety,  that 
if  the  common  lot  of  mankind  should  befall  him, 
some  sketch  and  determination  of  the  matter  his 
mind  had  embraced  might  be  extant,  as  well  as 
an  earnest  of  his  will  being  honourably  bent  upon 
promoting  the  advantage  of  mankind.  He  assu- 
redly looked  upon  any  other  ambition  as  beneath 
the  matter  he  had  undertaken ;  for  that  which  is 
here  treated  of  is  either  nothing,  or  it  is  so  great 
that  he  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  its  own  worth, 
and  seek  no  other  return. 

3.33 


TO 
OUR  MOST  SERENE  AND  MIGHTY  PRINCE  AND  LORD 


JAMES, 


BT  THE  ORACB  OF  OOD,  KINO  OF  ORBAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCB,  AND  IRBLAND,  DBFBNDER  OF  TBB 

FAITH.  ETC. 


Most  sbrbhs  and  miohtt  Kino: 

Your  majeflty  will,  periiaps,  accuse  me  of  theft,  in  that  I  have  stolen  from  yoar  employments 
time  sufficient  for  this  work.  I  have  no  reply,  for  there  can  be  no  restitation  of  time,  unless,  pe^ 
haps,  that  which  has  been  witiidrawn  from  your  affairs  might  be  set  down  as  devoted  to  the  per- 
petuating of  your  name  and  to  the  honour  of  your  age,  were  what  I  now  offer  of  any  Talue.  It  is 
at  least  new,  even  in  its  yery  nature ;  but  copied  firrai  a  very  ancient  pattern,  no  other  than  the 
world  itself,  and  the  nature  of  things,  and  of  the  mind.  I  myself  (ingenuously  to  confess  the 
truth)  am  wont  to  Talue  this  work  raUier  as  the  offspring  of  time  than  of  wit.  For  the  only  won- 
derful circumstance  in  it  is,  that  the  first  conception  of  the  matter,  and  so  deep  suspicions  of  preta. 
lent  notions  should  erer  haye  entered  into  any  person^s  mind ;  the  consequences  naturally  follow. 
But,  doubtless,  there  is  a  chance,  (as  we  call  it,)  and  something  as  it  were  accidental  in  man*s 
thoughts,  no  less  than  in  his  actions  and  words.  I  would  have  this  chance,  however,  (of  which  I 
am  speaking,)  to  be  so  understood,  that  if  there  be  any  merit  in  what  I  offer,  it  should  be  attribntod 
to  the  immeasurable  mercy  and  bounty  of  God,  and  to  the  felicity  of  this  your  age;  to  which 
felicity  I  have  devoted  myself  whilst  living  with  die  sincerest  zeal,  and  I  shall,  perhaps,  before  my 
death  have  rendered  the  age  a  light  unto  posterity,  by  kindling  this  new  torch  amid  the  darkness  of 
philosophy.  This  regeneration  and  instauration  of  the  sciences  is  with  justice  due  to  the  age  of  a 
prince  surpassing  all  others  in  wisdom  and  learning.  There  remains  for  me  to  but  to  mike  one 
request,  worthy  of  your  majesty,  and  very  especially  relating  to  my  subject,  namely,  that,  resembling 
Solomon  as  you  do  in  most  respects,  in  tiie  gravity  of  your  decisions,  the  peacefulness  of  your  reign, 
the  expansion  of  your  heart,  and,  lastly,  in  the  noble  variety  of  books  you  have  composed,  you 
would  further  imitate  the  same  monarch  in  procuring  the  compilation  and  completion  of  a  Natural 
and  Experimental  History,  that  shall  be  genuine  and  rigorous,  not  that  of  mere  philologues,  and 
serviceable  for  raising  the  superstructure  of  philosophy,  such,  in  short,  as  I  will  in  its  proper  place 
describe :  that,  at  length,  after  so  many  ages,  philosophy  and  the  sciences  may  no  longer  be  unset, 
tied  and  speculative,  but  fixed  on  the  solid  foundation  of  a  varied  and  well  considered  experience. 
I  for  my  part  have  supplied  the  instrument,  the  matter  to  be  worked  upon  must  be  sought  fVoro 
things  themselves.    May  the  great  and  good  Ood  long  preserve  your  majesty  in  safety. 

Your  majesty's 

Most  bounden  and  devoted, 

Francis  Yerulam,  Chancellor 
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FRANCIS  OF  VERULAM'S 
GREAT    INSTAURATION. 


PREFACE. 

ON  THE  STATE  OF  LEARNING.— THAT  IT  18  NEITHER  PROSPEROUS  NOR  GREATLY  ADVANCED.  AND 
THAT  AN  ENTIRBLT  DIFFERENT  WAT  FROM  ANT  KNOWN  TO  OUR  PREDECESSORS  MUST  BR 
OPENED  TO  THE  HUMAN  UNDERSTANDING,  AND  DIFFERENT  HELPS  BE  OBTAINED,  IN  ORDER 
THAT  THE  MIND  MAT  EXBRaSE  ITS  JURISDICTION  OVER  THE  NATURE  OF  THINGS. 

It  appears  to  me  that  men  know  not  either  their  acquirements  or  their  powers,  and  trust  too  much 
to  the  former,  and  too  little  to  the  latter.  Hence  it  arises  that,  either  estimating  the  arts  they  have 
beeome  acquainted  with  at  an  absurd  value,  they  require  nothing  more,  or  forming  too  low  an  opinion 
of  themselves,  they  waste  their  powers  on  trivial  objects,  without  attempting  any  thing  to  the  pur- 
pose. The  sciences  have  thus  their  own  pillars,  fixed  as  it  were  by  fate,*  since  men  are  not  roused 
to  penetrate  beyond  them  either  by  zeal  or  hope :  and  inasmuch  as  an  imaginary  plenty  mainly  con- 
tributes to  a  dearth,  and  from  a  reliance  upon  present  assistance,  that  which  will  really  hereafter  aid 
us  is  neglected,  it  becomes  useful,  nay,  clearly  necessary,  in  the  very  outset  of  our  work,  to  remove, 
without  any  circumlocution  or  concealment,  all  excessive  conceit  and  admiration  of  our  actual  state 
of  knowledge,  by  this  wholesome  warning  not  to  exaggerate  or  boast  of  its  extent  or  utility.  For,  if 
any  one  look  more  attentively  into  that  vast  variety  of  books  which  the  arts  and  sciences  are  so  proud 
of,  he  will  everywhere  discover  innumerable  repetitions  of  the  same  thing,  varied  only  by  the  method 
of  treating  it,  but  anticipated  in  invention ;  so  that  although  at  first  sight  they  appear  numerous,  they 
are  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  but  scanty.  And  with  regard  to  their  utility  I  must  speak  plainly. 
That  philosophy  of  ours  which  we  have  chiefly  derived  from  the  Greeks,  appears  to  me  but  the  child- 
hood of  knowledge,  and  to  possess  the  peculiarity  of  that  age,  being  prone  to  idle  loquacity,  but 
weak  and  unripe  for  generation;  for  it  is  fruitful  of  controTersy  and  barren  of  effects.  So  that  tho 
fable  of  Scylla  seems  to  be  a  lively  image  of  the  present  state  of  letters;  for  she  exhibited  the  coun- 
tenance and  expression  of  a  virgin,  but  barking  monsters  surrounded  and  fastened  themselves  to  her 
womb.  Even  thus,  the  sciences  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  have  their  flattering  and  specious 
generalities,  but  when  we  come  to  particulars,  which,  like  the  organs  of  generation,  should  produce 
fruit  and  effects,  then  spring  up  altercations  and  barking  questions,  in  the  which  they  end,  and  bring  * 
forth  nothing  else.  Besides,  if  these  sciences  were  not  manifestly  a  dead  letter,  it  would  nevei 
happen,  as  for  many  ages  has  been  the  case  in  practice,  that  they  should  adhere  almost  immovably 
to  their  original  footing,  without  acquiring  a  growth  worthy  of  mankind :  and  this  so  completely, 
that  frequently  not  only  an  assertion  continues  to  be  an  assertion,  but  even  a  question  to  be  a  question, 
which,  instead  of  being  solved  by  discussion,  becomes  fixed  and  encouraged ;  and  every  system  of 
instruction  successively  handed  down  to  us  brings  upon  the  stage  the  characters  of  master  and  scholar, 
not  those  of  an  inventor  and  one  capable  of  adding  some  excellence  to  his  inventions.  But  we  see 
the  contrary  happen  in  the  mechanical  arts.  For  they,  as  if  inhaling  some  life-inspiring  air,  daily 
increase,  and  are  brought  to  perfection ;  they  generally  in  the  hands  of  the  inventor  appear  rode, 
cumbrous,  and  shapeless,  but  afterwards  acquire  such  additional  powers  and  facility,  that  soonei 
may  men^s  wishes  and  fancies  decline  and  change,  than  the  arts  reach  their  full  height  and  perfection. 
^Philosophy  aod  the  intellectual  sciences  on  the  contrary,  like  statues,  are  adored  and  celebrated,  bat 
are  not  made  to  advance :  nay,  they  are  frequently  most  vigorous  in  the  hands  of  their  author,  and 
thenceforward  degenerate.  For  since  men  have  voluntarily  surrendered  themselves,  and  gone  over 
in  crowds  to  the  opinion  of  their  leader,  like  those  silent  senators  of  Rome,f  they  add  nothing  to  the 
extent  of  learning  themselves,  but  perform  the  servile  duty  of  illustrating  and  waiting  upon  par- 
ticular authors.  Nor  let  any  one  allege  that  learning,  slowly  springing  up,  attained  by  degrees 
its  full  stature,  and  from  that  time  took  up  its  abode  in  the  works  of  a  few,  as  having  performed  its 
predetermined  course ;  and  that,  as  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  further  improvement,  it  only 

*  AUudinf  to  the  f^ontlspieee  of  the  orictnal  work,  which  repretenti  a  veael  paufnr  beyond  the  PiUara  of  Herculee. 
I  Pedarii  Senatorea 
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retnains  for  08  to  adorn  and  cultivate  that  which  has  been  discoTered.  It  were  indeed  to  be  wished 
that  such  were  the  case ;  the  more  correct  and  true  statement,  howeyer,  is,  that  this  slavery  of  the 
sciences  arises  merely  from  the  impudence  of  a  few,  and  the  indolence  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
For,  no  sooner  was  any  particular  branch  of  learning  (diligently  enough,  perhaps)  cultivated  and 
laboured,  than  up  would  spring  some  individual  confident  in  his  art,  who  would  acquire  authority 
and  reputation  from  the  compendious  nature  of  his  method,  and,  as  far  as  appearances  went,  would 
establish  the  art,  whilst  in  reality  he  was  corrupting  the  labours  of  his  ancestors.  Yet  will  this 
please  succeeding  generations,  from  the  ready  use  they  can  make  of  his  labour,  and  their  wearisome 
impatience  of  fresh  inquiry.  But  if  any  one  be  influenced  by  an  inveterate  uniformity  of  opinion, 
as  though  it  were  the  decision  of  time— let  him  learn  that  he  is  relying  on  a  most  fallacious  and 
weak  argument.  For  not  only  are  we,  in  a  great  measure,  unacquainted  with  the  proportion  of  arts 
and  sciences  that  has  been  discovered  and  made  its  way  to  the  public  in  various  ages  and  regions, 
(much  less  with  what  has  been  individually  attempted  and  privately  agitated,)  neither  the  births 
nor  the  abortions  of  time  being  extant  in  any  register;  but  also  that  uniformity  itself,  and  its 
duration  are  not  to  be  considered  of  any  great  moment.  For,  however  varied  the  forms  of  civil 
government  may  be,  there  is  but  one  state  of  learning,  and  that  ever  was  and  ever  will  be  the 
democratic.  Now  with  the  people  at  large,  the  doctrines  that  most  prevail  are  either  disputatious 
and  violent,  or  specious  and  vain,  and  they  either  ensnare  or  allure  assent.  Hence,  without 
question,  the  greatest  wits  have  undergone  violence  in  every  age,  whilst  others  of  no  vulgar 
capacity  and  understanding  have  still,  from  consulting  their  reputation,  submitted  themselves 
to  the  decision  of  time  and  the  multitude.  Wherefore,  if  more  elevated  speculations  have  per- 
chance anywhere  burst  forth,  they  have  been  from  time  to  time  blown  about  by  the  winds  of  public 
opinion,  and  extinguished ;  so  that  time,  like  a  river,  has  brought  down  all  that  was  light  and 
inflated,  and  has  sunk  what  was  weighty  and  solid.  Nay,  those  very  leaders  who  have  usurped,  as 
it  were,  a  dictatorship  in  learning,  and  pronounce  their  opinion  of  things  with  so  much  confidence, 
will  yet,  when  they  occasionally  return  to  their  senses,  begin  to  complain  of  the  subtility  of  nature, 
the  remoteness  of  truth,  the  obscurity  of  things,  the  complication  of  causes,  and  the  weakness  of 
human  wiL  They  are  not,  however,  more  modest  in  this  than  in  the  forme  rinstances,  since  they 
prefer  framing  an  excuse  of  the  common  condition  of  men  and  things,  to  confessing  their  own 
defects.  Besides,  it  is  generally  their  practice,  if  some  particular  art  fail  to  accomplish  any  object, 
to  conclude  that  it  cannot  be  accomplished  by  that  art.  But  yet  the  art  cannot  be  condemned,  for 
she  herself  deliberates  and  decides  the  question ;  so  that  their  only  aim  is  to  deliver  their  ignorance 
from  ignominy.  The  following  statement  exhibits  sufficiently  well  the  state  of  knowledge  delivered 
down  and  received-  by  us.  It  is  barren  in  effects,  fruitful  in  questions,  slow  and  languid  in  its 
improvement,  exhibiting  in  its  generality  the  counterfeit  of  perfection,  but  ill  filled  up  in  its  details, 
popular  in  its  choice,  but  suspected  by  its  very  promoters,  and  therefore  bolstered  up  and  counte- 
nanced with  artifices.  Even  those  who  have  been  determined  to  try  for  themselves,  to  add  their 
support  to  learning,  and  to  enlarge  its  limits,  have  not  dared  entirely  to  desert  received  opinions,  nor 
to  seek  the  springhead  of  things.  But  they  think  they  have  done  a  great  thing  if  they  intersperse 
and  contribute  something  of  their  own,  prudently  considering  that  by  their  assent  they  can  save 
their  modesty,  and  by  their  contributions  their  liberty.  "Whilst  consulting,  however,  the  opinions 
of  others,  and  good  manners,  this  admired  moderation  tends  to  the  great  injury  of  learning:  for  it 
is  seldom  in  our  power  both  to  admire  and  surpass  our  author,  but,  like  water,  we  rise  not  higher 
than  the  springhead  whence  we  have  descended.  Such  men,  therefore,  amend  some  things,  but 
cause  little  advancement,  and  improve  more  than  they  enlarge  knowledge.  Yet  there  have  not 
been  wanting  some,  who,  with  greater  daring,  have  considered  every  thing  open  to  them,  and, 
employing  the  force  of  their  wit,  have  opened  a  passage  for  themselves  and  tlieir  dogmas  by  pros- 
trating and  destroying  all  before  them ;  but  this  violence  of  theirs  has  not  availed  much,  since  they 
have  not  laboured  to  enlarge  philosophy  and  the  arts,  both  in  their  subject-matter  and  effect ;  but 
only  to  substitute  new  dogmas,  and  to  transfer  the  empire  of  opinion  to  themselves,  with  but  small 
advantage;  for  opposite  errors  proceed  mostly  from  common  causes.  Even  if  some  few,  whu 
neither  dogmatise  nor  submit  to  dogmatism,  have  been  so  spirited  as  to  request  others  to  join  them 
in  investigation,  yet  have  such,  though  honest  in  their  xeal,  been  weak  in  their  efi'orts.  For  they 
seem  to  have  followed  only  probable  reasoning,  and  are  hurried  in  a  continued  whirl  of  arguments* 
till,  by  an  indiscriminate  license  of  inquiry,  they  have  enervated  the  strictness  of  investigation. 
But  not  one  has  there  been  found  of  a  disposition  to  dwell  sufficiently  on  things  themselves  and 
experience.  For  some  again,  who  have  committed  themselves  to  the  waves  of  experience,  ano 
become  almost  mechanics,  yet  in  their  very  experience  employ  an  unsteady  investigation,  and  wai 
not  with  it  by  fixed  rules.  Nay,  some  have  only  proposed  to  themselves  a  few  paltry  tasks,  and  think 
it  a  great  thing  if  they  can  work  out  one  single  discovery,  a  plan  no  less  beggarly  than  unskilful. 
For  no  one  examines  thoroughly  or  successfully  the  nature  of  any  thing  in  the  thing  itself,  bat  after 
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a  laborious  variety  of  exporimenta,  instead  of  pausing  there,  they  set  out  upon  some  further  inquiry. 
And  we  must  by  no  means  omit  observing,  that  all  the  industry  displayed  in  experiment,  has,  from 
the  very  first,  caught  with  a  too  hasty  and  intemperate  zeal  at  some  determined  effect ;  has  sought 
(I  say)  productive  rather  than  enlightening  experiments,  and  has  not  imitated  the  Divine  method, 
which  on  the  first  day  created  light  alone,  and  assigned  it  one  whole  day,  producing  no  material 
works  thereon,  but  descending  to  their  creation  on  the  following  days.  Those  who  have  attributed 
the  pre-eminence  to  logic,  and  have  thought  that  it  afforded  the  safest  support  to  learning,  have  seen 
very  correctly  and  properly  that  man's  understanding,  when  left  to  itself,  is  deservedly  to  be 
suspected.  Yet  the  remedy  is  even  weaker  than  the  disease ;  nay,  it  is  not  itself  free  from  disease. 
For  the  common  system  of  logic,  although  most  properly  applied  to  civil  matters,  and  such  arts  as 
lie  in  discussion  and  opinion,  is  far  from  reaching  the  subtility  of  nature,  and,  by  catching  at  that 
which  it  cannot  grasp,  has  done  more  to  confirm,  and,  as  it  were,  fasten  errors  upon  us,  than  to  open 
the  way  to  truth. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  our  observations,  neither  reliance  upon  others,  nor  their  own  industry,  appear 
hitherto  to  have  set  forth  learning  to  mankind  in  her  best  light,  especially  as  there  is  little  aid  in 
such  demonstrations  and  experiments  as  have  yet  reached  us.  For  the  fabric  of  this  universe  is 
like  a  labyrinth  to  the  contemplative  mind,  where  doubtful  paths,  deceitful  imitations  of  things  and 
their  signs,  winding  and  intricate  folds  and  knots  of  nature  everywhere  present  themselves,  and 
a  way  must  constantly  be  made  through  the  forests  of  experience  and  particular  natures,  with  the 
aid  of  the  uncertain  light  of  the  senses,  shining  and  disappearing  by  fits.  But  the  guides  who  off*er 
their  services  are  (as  has  been  said)  themselves  confused,  and  increase  the  number  of  wanderings 
and  of  wanderers.  In  so  difiicult  a  matter  we  roust  despair  of  man's  unassisted  judgment,  or  even 
of  any  casual  good  fortune :  for  neither  the  excellence  of  wit,  however  great,  nor  the  die  of 
experience,  however  frequently  cast,  can  overcome  such  disadvantages.  We  must  guide  our  steps 
by  a  clue,  and  the  whole  path,  from  the  very  first  perceptions  of  our  senses,  roust  be  secured  by 
a  deterroined  roethod.  Nor  roust  I  be  thought  to  say,  that  nothing  whatever  has  been  done  by  so 
many  and  so  much  labour;  for  I  regret  not  our  discoveries,  and  the  ancients  have  certainly  shown 
themselves  worthy  of  admiration  in  tdl  that  requires  either  wit  or  abstracted  meditation.  But,  as  in 
former  ages,  when  men  at  sea  used  only  to  steer  by  their  observations  of  the  stars,  they  were  indeed 
enabled  to  coast  the  shores  of  the  Continent,  or  soroe  sroall  and  inland  seas ;  but  before  they  could 
traverse  the  ocean  and  discover  the  regions  of  the  new  world,  it  was  necessary  that  the  use  of  the 
compass,  a  more  trusty  and  certain  gruide  on  their  voyage,  should  be  first  known ;  even  so,  the 
present  discoveries  in  the  arts  and  sciences  are  such  as  roight  be  found  out  by  meditation,  observa- 
tion, and  discussion,  as  being  more  open  to  the  senses  and  lying  immediately  beneath  our  common 
notions :  but  before  we  are  allowed  to  enter  the  more  remote  and  hidden  parts  of  nature,  it  is 
necessary  that  a  better  and  more  perfect  use  and  application  of  the  human  mind  and  understanding 
should  be  introduced. 

We,  for  our  part  at  least,  overcome  by  the  eternal  love  of  truth,  have  committed  ourselves  to 
uncertain,  steep,  and  desert  tracks,  and  trusting  and  relying  on  Divine  assistance,  have  borne  up  our 
mind  against  the  violence  of  opinions,  drawn  up  as  it  were  in  battle  array,  against  our  own  internal 
doubts  and  scruples,  against  the  mists  and  clouds  of  nature,  and  against  fancies  flitting  on  all  sides 
around  us :  that  we  might  at  length  collect  some  more  trustworthy  and  certain  indications  for  the 
living  and  posterity.  And  if  we  have  made  any  way  in  this  matter,  no  other  method  than  the  true 
and  genuine  humiliation  of  the  human  soul  has  opened  it  unto  us.  For  all  who  before  us  have 
applied  themselves  to  the  discovery  of  the  arts,  after  casting  their  eyes  a  while  upon  things, 
instances,  and  experience,  have  straightway  invoked,  as  it  were,  some  spirits  of  their  own  to 
disclose  their  oracles,  as  if  invention  were  nothing  but  a  species  of  thought.  But  we,  in  our 
subdued  and  perpetual  intercourse  with  things,  abstract  our  understanding  no  farther  from  them  than 
is  necessary  to  prevent  the  confusion  of  the  images  of  things  with  their  radiation,  a  confusion 
similar  to  that  we  experience  by  our  senses :  and  thus  but  little  is  left  for  the  powers  and  excellence 
of  wit.  And  we  have  in  teaching  continued  to  show  forth  the  humility,  which  we  adopt  in 
discovering.  For  we  do  not  endeavour  to  assume  or  acquire  any  majestic  state  for  these  our  dis- 
coveries, by  the  triumphs  of  confutation,  the  citing  of  antiquity,  the  usurpation  of  authority,  or  even 
the  veil  of  obscurity,  which  would  easily  suggest  themselves  to  one  endeavouring  to  throw  light 
upon  his  own  name,  rather  than  the  minds  of  others.  We  have  not,  I  say,  practised  either  force 
or  fraud  on  men's  judgments,  nor  intend  we  so  to  do;  but  we  conduct  them  to  things  themselves 
and  the  real  connexion  of  things,  that  they  may  themselves  behold  what  they  possess,  what  they 
prove,  what  they  add,  and  what  they  contribute  to  the  common  stock.  If,  however,  we  have  in  aigr 
matter  given  too  easy  credit,  or  slumbered  and  been  too  inadvertent,  or  have  mistaken  our  road,  and 
broken  off*  inquiry,  yet  we  exhibit  things  plainly  and  openly,  so  that  our  errors  can  be  noted  and 
mparated  before  they  corrupt  any  further  the  mass  of  sciences,  and  the  continuation  of  our  Habours 
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is  rendered  easy  and  anembarrassed.  And  we  think  that  by  so  doingr  we  have  established  forever 
the  real  and  legitimate  anion  of  the  empiric  and  rational  facalties,  whose  sullen  and  inauspicious 
divorces  and  repudiations  have  disturbed  every  thing  in  the  great  family  of  mankind. 

Since,  therefore,  these  matters  are  beyond  our  control,  we  in  the  begrinning  of  our  work  pour 
forth  most  humble  and  ardent  prayers  to  God  the  Father,  God  the  Word,  and  God  the  Spirit,  that, 
mindful  of  the  cases  of  man,  and  of  his  pilgrimage  through  this  life,  in  which  we  wear  out  some 
few  and  evil  days,  they  would  vouchsafe  through  our  hands  to  endow  the  family  of  mankind  with 
these  new  gifts ;  and  we  moreover  humbly  pray  that  human  knowledge  may  not  prejudice  divine 
truth,  and  that  no  incredulity  and  darkness  in  regard  to  the  divine  mysteries  may  arise  in  our 
minds  upon  the  disclosing  of  the  ways  of  sense,  and  this  greater  kindling  of  our  natural  light ;  but 
rather  that,  from  a  pure  understanding,  cleared  of  all  fancies  and  vanity,  yet  no  less  submitted  to, 
nay,  wholly  prostrate  before  the  divine  oracles,  we  may  render  unto  faith  the  tribute  due  unto  faith. 
And,  lastly,  that  being  freed  from  the  poison  of  knowledge,  infused  into  it  by  the  serpent,  and  with 
which  the  human  soul  is  swoln  and  puffed  up,  we  may  neither  be  too  profoundly  nor  immoderately 
wise,  but  worship  truth  in  charity. 

Having  thus  offered  up  our  prayers,  and  taming  oar  thoughts  again  towards  man,  we  propound 
some  salutary  admonitions,  and  some  just  requests.  First,  then,  we  admonish  mankind  to  keep 
their  senses  within  the  bounds  of  duty  as  regards  divine  objects.  For  the  senses,  like  the  sun, 
open  the  surface  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  but  close  and  seal  up  that  of  the  celestial ;  next,  that,  whilst 
avoiding  this  error,  they  fall  not  into  the  contrary,  which  will  surely  be  the  case,  if  they  think  the 
investigation  of  nature  to  be  in  any  part  denied  as  if  by  interdict  For  it  was  not  that  pure  and 
innocent  knowledge  of  nature,  by  which  Adam  gave  names  to  things  from  their  properties,  that 
was  the  origin  or  occasion  of  the  fall,  but  that  ambitious  and  imperious  appetite  for  moral  know- 
ledge, distinguishing  good  from  evil,  with  the  intent  that  man  might  revolt  from  God  and  govern 
himself,  was  both  the  cause  and  means  of  temptation.  With  regard  to  the  sciences  that  contemplate 
nature,  the  sacred  philosopher  declares  it  to  be  "the  glory  of  God  to  conceal  a  thing,  but  of  the 
king  to  search  it  out,***  just  as  if  the  Divine  Spirit  were  wont  to  be  pleased  with  the  innocent  and 
gentle  sport  of  children,  who  hide  themselves  that  they  may  be  foand ;  and  had  chosen  the  human 
soul  as  a  playmate  out  of  his  indulgence  and  goodness  towards  man.  Lastly,  we  would  in  general 
admonish  all  to  consider  the  true  ends  of  knowledge,  and  not  to  seek  it  for  the  gratifications  of  their 
minds,  or  for  disputation,  or  that  they  may  despise  others,  or  for  emolument,  or  fame,  or 
power,  or  such  low  objects,  but  for  its  intrinsic  merit  and  the  purposes  of  life,  and  that  they 
would  perfect  and  regulate  it  by  charity.  For  from  the  desire  of  power  the  angels  fell, 
and  men  from  that  of  knowledge;  but  there  is  no  excess  in  charity,  and  neither  angel  nor 
man  was  ever  endangered  by  it. 

The  requests  we  make  are  three.  Of  ourselves  we  say  nothing;  but  for  the  matter  which  we 
treat,  we  desire  men  not  to  regard  it  as  an  opinion,  but  as  a  work,  and  to  hold  it  for  certain  that  we 
are  not  laying  the  foundation  of  any  sect  or  theory,  but  of  that  which  will  profit  and  dignify  man- 
kind. In  the  next  place,  that  they  should  fairly  consult  their  common  advantage,  laying  aside  the 
jealousies  and  prejudices  of  opinions,  and  themselves  participate  in  the  remaining  labours,  when  they 
have  been  rescued  by  us  from  the  errors  and  impediments  of  the  road,  and  furnished  with  our  de- 
fence and  assistance.  Moreover,  that  they  should  be  strong  in  hope,  and  should  not  pretend  or 
imagine  that  our  instauration  is  an  infinite  work,  surpassing  human  strength,  since  it  is  really  an 
end  and  legitimate  termination  of  infinite  error,  yet  that  they  should  still  recollect  the  mortal  lot  of 
man,  and  not  trust  that  the  matter  can  be  altogether  perfected  within  the  course  of  one  age,  but 
deliver  it  over  to  succeeding  ages,  and,  finally,  that  they  should  not  arrogantly  search  for  the  sciences 
in  the  narrow  cells  of  human  wit,  but  humbly  in  the  greater  world.  That,  however,  which  is 
empty  is  commonly  vast,  whilst  solid  matter  is  generally  condensed,  and  lies  in  a  small  space. 
Lastly,  we  must  require  (lest  any  one  should  be  disposed  to  injustice  towards  us  in  the  very  point 
on  which  our  subject  turns)  that  men  would  consider  how  far  they  imagine  they  can  be  permitted 
to  comment  and  pass  judgment  on  our  work,  after  considering  what  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  claim 
for  ourselves,  if  we  would  preserve  any  consistency,  seeing  we  reject  all  human  methods  that  are  pre- 
mature, anticipating,  carelessly  and  too  rapidly  abstracted  from  things  as  regards  the  investigation  of 
nature,  considering  them  to  be  changeable,  confused,  and  badly  constructed ;  nor  is  it  to  be  required 
that  we  should  be  judged  by  that  which  we  ourselves  arraign. 

•  Prov.  XXV.  1 
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IT  CONSffiTS  OP  SIX  PART& 


\,l.   DlTlSIONS   or  THE   SciENCCS. 

.   .i.ti^S.  Novum  Oroanum;  or,  Prbcbpts  roR  the 

Interpretation  or  Nature. 
4;  ^  8.  Phenomena  or  the   Universe;  or,  Na- 

'(  TUBAL  AND    EXPERIMENTAL    HlSTORT    ON 

.  AT^*^      WHICH    TO   rOUND   PHILOSOPHY. 


,v-^  t-^  THE  ARGUMENTS  OF  THE  SEVERAL 
PARTS. 
One  point  of  our  design  is,  that  every  thing 
thonld  be  set  out  as  openly  and  clearly  as  possi- 
ole.  For  this  nakedness,  as  once  that  of  the 
body,  is  the  companion  of  innocence  and  sim- 
plicity. The  order  and  method  of  the  work, 
therefore,  shall  first  be  explained.  We  divide  it 
into  six  parts.  The  first  part  exhibits  a  summary, 
or  universal  description  of  such  science  and  learn- 
ing as  mankind  is,  up  to  this  time,  in  possession 
of.  For  we  have  thought  fit  to  dwell  a  little  even 
on  received  notions,  with  a  view  the  more  easily 
to  perfect  the  old,  and  approach  the  new ;  being 
nearly  equally  desirous  to  improve  the  former  and 
to  attain  the  latter.  This  is  of  avail  also  towards 
our  obtaining  credit:  according  to  the  text,  »«The 
unlearned  receives  not  the  words  of  knowledge, 
unless  you  first  speak  of  what  is  within  his  own 
heart."^  We  will  not,  therefore,  neglect  coasting 
the  shores  of  the  now  received  arts  and  sciences, 
and  importing  thither  something  useful  on  our 
passage. 

But  we  also  employ  such  a  division  of  the 
sciences  as  will  not  only  embrace  what  is  already 
discovered  and  known,  but  what  has  hitherto  been 
omitted  and  deficient.  For  there  are  both  culti 
Tated  and  desert  tracts  in  the  intellectual  as  in  the 
terrestrial  globe.  It  must  not,  therefore,  appear 
extraordinary  if  we  sometimes  depart  from  the 
common  divisions.  For  additions,  whilst  they 
vary  the  whole,  necessarily  vary  the  parts,  and 
their  subdivisions,  but  the  received  divisions  are 
only  adequate  to  the  received  summary  of  the 
•ciences,  such  as  it  now  exists. 

With  regard  to  what  we  shall  note  as  omitted, 
ure  shall  not  content  ourselves  with  offering  the 
mere  names  and  concise  proofs  of  what  is  defi- 
cient :  for  if  we  refer  any  thing  to  omissions,  of 
a  high  nature,  and  the  meaning  of  which  may  be 
rather  obscure,  (so  that  we  may  have  grounds  to 
suspect  that  men  will  not  understand  our  inten- 
tion, or  the  nature  of  the  matter  we  have  embraced 

*  ProT.  ZTiii.  9.  <*  A  fool  hath  no  delight  In  undenUnding 
CNit  that  hia  heart  may  diseorer  itaelf.**  Bacon  quot«a  from 
tb9  Valgate.  I 


4.  Scale  or  the  Understanding. 

5.  Precursors  or  Anticipations  or  the  Se* 
coND  Philosophy.    (3-*     fi^r^  :'.<-. ^'  <^J/-^ 

6.  Sound  Philosopht,  or  Active  Science*  ^ 

m  our  conception  and  contemplation^  we  wDPr 
always  take  care  to  subjoin  to  an  instance  of  the 
whole,  some  precepts  for  perfecting  it,  or  perhaps 
a  completion  of  a  part  of  it  by  ourselves.  For, 
we  consider  it  to  concern  our  own  character  as 
well  as  the  advantage  of  others,  that  no  one  may 
imagine  a  mere  passing  idea  of  such  matters  to 
have  crossed  our  mind,  and  that  what  we  desire 
and  aim  at  resembles  a  wish ;  whilst  in  reality  it 
is  in  the  power  of  all  men,  if  they  be  not  want- 
ing to  themselves,  and  wt  ourselves  are  actually 
masters  of  a  sure  and  clear  method.  For  we 
have  not  undertaken  to  measure  out  regions  in 
our  mind,  like  augurs  for  divination,  but  like 
generals  to  invade  them  for  conquest. — 
^       And  this  u  the  first  pairt  of  the  work. 

Having  passed  over  the  ancient  arts,  we  will 
prepare  the  human  understanding  for  pressing  on 
beyond  them.  The  object  of  the  Second  Part, 
then,  is  the  doctrine  touching  a  better  and  more 
perfect  use  of  reasoning  in  the  investigation  of 
things,  and  the  true  helps  of  the  understanding; 
that  it  may  by  this  means  be  raised,  as  far  as  our 
human  and  mortal  nature  will  admit,  and  be  en- 
larged in  its  powers  so  as  to  master  the  arduous 
and  obscure  secrets  of  nature.  And  the  art  which 
we  employ  (and  which  we  are  wont  to  call  the 
interpretation  of  nature)  is  a  kind  of  logic.  For 
common  logic  professes  to  contrive  and  prepare 
helps  and  guards  for  the  understanding,  and  so 
far  they  agree.  But  ours  differs  from  the  com- 
mon, chiefly  in  three  respects,  namely,  in  its  end, 
the  order  of  demonstration,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  inquiry. 

For  the  end  of  our  science  is  not  to  discover 
argruments,  but  arts,  nor  what  is  agreeable  to  cer- 
tain principles,  but  the  principles  themselves,  nor 
probable  reasons,  but  designations  and  indications 
of  effects.  Hence,  from  a  diversity  of  intention 
follows  a  diversity  of  consequences.  For,  in 
in  the  one  an  opponent  is  vanquished  and  con- 
strained by  argument,  in  the  other,  nature  by 
effects. 

And  the  nature  and  order  of  the  demonstrations 
agree  with  this  end.  For  in  common  logic  almost 
our  whole  labour  is  spent  upon  the  syllogism 
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Tlie  logicians  appear  aeareely  to  have  thoaght 
terioosl  J  of  induction,  passing  it  over  with  some 
slight  notice,  and  hurrying  on  to  the  formulae  of 
dispute.  But  we  reject  the  syllogistic  demonstra- 
tion, as  being  too  confused,  and  letting  nature 
escape  from  our  hands.  For,  although  nobody 
can  doubt  that  those  things  which  agree  with  the 
middle  term  agrree  with  each  other,  (which  is  a 
sort  of  mathematical  certainty,)  nevertheless,  there 
is  this  source  of  error,  namely,  that  a  syllogism 
consists  of  propositions,  propositions  of  words, 
and  words  are  but  the  tokens  and  signs  of  things. 
If,  therefore,  the  notions  of  the  mind  (which  are 
as  it  were  the  soul  of  words,  and  the  basis  of  this 
whole  structure  and  fabric)  are  badly  and  hastily 
abstracted  from  things,  and  vague,  or  not  suffi- 
ciently defined  and  limited,  or,  in  short,  faulty 
(as  they  may  be)  in  many  other  respects,  the 
whole  falls  to  the  ground.  We  reject,  therefore, 
the  syllogism,  and  that  not  only  as  regards  first 
principles,  (to  which  even  the  logicians  do  not 
apply  them,)  but  also  in  intermediate  propositions, 
which  the  syllogism  certainly  manages  in  some 
way  or  other  to  bring  out  and  produce,  but  then 
they  are  barren  of  eflfects,  unfit  for  practice,  and 
clearly  unsuited  to  the  active  branch  of  the 
sciences.  Although  we  would  leave  therefore  to 
the  syllogism,  and  such  celebrated  and  applauded 
demonstrations,  their  jurisdiction  over  popular 
and  speculative  arte,  (for  here  we  make  no  altera- 
tion,) yet,  in  every  thing  relating  to  the  nature  of 
things,  we  make  use  of  induction,  both  for  our 
major  and  minor  propositions.  For  we  consider 
induction  to  be  that  form  of  demonstration  which 
assisu  the  senses,  closes  in  upon  nature,  and 
presses  on,  and,  as  it  were,  mixes  iteelf  with 
action. 

Hence  also  the  order  of  demonstration  is  natu- 
rally reversed.  For  at  present  the  matter  is  so 
managed,  that  from  the  senses  and  particular 
objecte  they  immediately  fly  to  the  greatest  gene- 
ralities, as  the  axes  round  which  their  disputes 
may  revolve :  all  the  rest  is  deduced  from  them 
intermediately,  by  a  short  way  we  allow,  but  an 
abrupt  one,  and  impassable  to  natare,  though  easy 
and  well  suited  to  dispute.  But,  by  our  method, 
axioms  are  raised  up  in  gradual  succession,  so  that 
we  only  at  last  arrive  at  generalities.  And  that 
which  is  most  generalized,  is  not  merely  national 
but  well  defined,  and  really  acknowledged  by 
nature  as  well  known  to  her,  and  cleaving  to  the 
very  pith  of  things. 

By  far  our  greatest  work,  however,  lies  in  the 
form  of  induction  and  the  judgment  arising  from 
iL  For  the  form  of  which  the  logicians  speak, 
which  proceeds  by  bare  enumeration,  is  puerile, 
and  ite  conclusions  precarious,  is  exposed  to 
danger  from  one  contrary  example,  only  consi- 
ders what  is  habitual,  and  leads  not  to  any  final 
result. 

The  sciences,  on  the  contrary,  leqaire  a  form 


of  induction  capable  of  explaining  and  separating 
experiments,  and  coming  to  a  certein  conclusion 
by  a  proper  series  of  rejections  and  exclusions* 
If,  however,  the  common  judgment  of  the  log^* 
cians  has  been  so  laborious,  and  has  exercised 
such  great  wito,  how  much  more  must  we  labour 
in  this  which  is  drawn  not  only  from  the  recesses 
of  the  mind,  bat  the  very  entrails  of  natore. 

Nor  is  this  all,  for  we  let  down  to  a  greater 
depth,  and  render  more  solid  the  very  foundations 
of  the  sciences,  and  we  teke  up  the  beginning  of 
our  investigation  from  a  higher  part  than  men 
have  yet  done,  by  subjecting  those  matters  to 
examination  which  common  logic  receives  upon 
the  credit  of  others.  For  the  logicians  borrow 
the  principles  of  one  science  from  another,  in  the 
next  place  they  worship  the  first  formed  notions 
of  their  minds,  and,  lastly,  they  rest  contented  with 
the  immediate  information  of  the  senses,  if  well 
directed.  But  we  have  resolved  that  true  logio 
ought  to  enter  upon  the  several  provinces  of  the 
sciences  with  a  greater  command  than  is  pos- 
sessed by  their  first  principles,  and  to  force  those 
supposed  principles  to  an  account  of  the  grrounds 
upon  which  they  are  clearly  determined.  As  far 
as  relates  to  the  first  notions  of  the  understending, 
not  any  of  the  materials  which  the  understending, 
when  left  to  itself,  has  collected,  is  unsuspected 
by  us,  nor  will  we  confirm  them  unless  they  them- 
selves be  put  upon  tlieir  trial  and  bo  judged 
accordingly.  Again,  we  have  many  ways  of  sift> 
ing  the  information  of  the  senses  themselves :  for 
the  senses  assuredly  deceive,  though  at  the  same 
time  they  disclose  their  errors :  the  errors,  how- 
ever, are  close  at  hand,  whilst  their  indication 
must  be  sought  at  a  greater  distence. 

There  are  two  faulu  of  the  senses :  they  either 
desert  or  deceive  us.  For  in  the  first  place  there 
are  many  things  which  escape  the  senses,  however 
well  directed  and  unimpeded,  owing  either  to  the 
subtilty  of  the  whole  body,  or  the  minuteness  of 
ite  parte,  or  the  distence  of  place,  or  the  slowness 
or  velocity  of  motion,  or  the  familiarity  of  the 
object,  or  to  other  causes.  Nor  are  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  senses  very  firm,  when  they  grasp  the 
subject;  for  the  testimony  and  information  of  the 
senses  bears  always  a  relation  to  man  and  not  to 
the  universe,  and  it  is  altogether  a  great  misteke 
to  assert  that  our  senses  are  the  measure  of 
things. 

To  encounter  these  difficulties,  we  have  every- 
where sought  and  collected  helps  for  the  senses 
with  laborious  and  faithful  service,  in  order  to 
supply  defecte  and  correct  errors :  and  that  not  so 
much  by  means  of  instrumente,  as  by  experi- 
mente.  For  experimente  are  much  more  delicate 
than  the  senses  themselves,  even  when  aided  by 
instrumente,  at  least  if  they  are  skilfully  and 
scientifically  imagined  and  applied  to  the  required 
point.  We  attribute  but  little,  therefore,  to  the 
immediate  and  proper  perception  of  the 
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bat  reduce  the  matter  to  this,  that  they  should 
decide  on  the  experiment,  and  the  experiment  on 
the  subject  of  it.  Wherefore,  we  consider  that 
we  have  shown  ourselves  most  ohsenrant  priests 
of  the  senses,  (by  which  all  that  exists  in  nature 
must  be  investigated  if  we  would  be  rational,) 
and  not  unskilful  interpreters  of  their  oracles :  for 
others  seem  to  observe  and  worship  them  in  word 
alone,  but  we  in  deed.  These  then  are  the  means 
which  we  prepare  for  kindling  and  transmitting 
the  light  of  nature :  which  would  of  themselves 
be  sufficient,  if  the  human  understanding  were 
plain  and  like  a  smoothed  surface.  But  since  the 
rainds  of  men  are  so  wonderfully  prepossessed, 
that  a  clear  and  polished  surface  for  receiving  the 
true  rays  of  things  is  wholly  wanting,  necessity 
urges  us  to  seek  a  remedy  for  this  also. 

The  images  or  idols  by  which  the  mind  is  pre- 
occupied are  either  adventitious  or  innate.  The 
adventitious  have  crept  into  the  minds  of  men 
either  from  the  dogmas  and  sects  of  philosophers, 
or  the  perverted  rules  of  demonstration.  But  the 
innate  are  inherent  to  the  very  nature  of  the  un- 
derstanding, which  appears  to  be  much  more 
prone  to  error  than  the  senses.  For  however  men 
may  be  satisfied  with  themselves,  and  rush  into  a 
blind  admiration  and  almost  adoraUon  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  one  thing  is  most  certain,  namely,  that 
as  an  uneven  mirror  changes  the  rays  proceeding 
from  objects  according  to  its  own  figure  and  posi- 
tion, so  the  miud  when  affected  by  things  through 
tho  senses  does  not  act  in  the  most  trustworthy 
manner,  but  inserts  and  mixes  her  own  nature 
Into  that  of  things,  whilst  clearing  and  recollect- 
ing her  notions. 

The  first  two  species  of  idols  are  wiih  difficulty 
eradicated,  the  latter  can  never  be  so.  We  can 
only  point  them  out,  and  note  and  demonstrate 
that  insidious  faculty  of  the  mind,  lest  new  shoots 
of  error  should  happen  to  spring  up,  from  the  de- 
struction of  the  old,  on  account  of  the  mind's 
defective  structure ;  and  we  should  then  find  our- 
selves only  exchanging  instead  of  extinguishing 
errors ;  whilst  it  ought  on  the  other  hand  to  be 
eternally  resolved  and  settled,  that  the  understand- 
ing cannot  decide  otherwise  than  by  induction 
and  by  a  legitimate  form  of  it.  Wherefore  the 
doctrine  of  the  purifying  of  the  understanding,  so 
as  to  fit  it  for  the  reception  of  truth,  consists  of 
three  reprehensions;  the  reprehension  of  the 
schemes  of  philosophy,  the  reprehension  of  me- 
thods of  demonstration,  and  the  reprehension  of 
natural  human  reason.  But  when  these  have 
been  gone  through,  and  it  has  at  last  been  clearly 
«een,  what  results  are  to  be  expected  from  the 
natuie  of  things  and  the  nature  of  the  mind,  we 
consider  that  we  shall  have  prepared  and  adorned 
a  nuptial  couch  for  the  mind  and  the  universe ; 
the  divine  goodness  being  our  bridemaid.  But 
let  the  prayer  of  our  epithalaminm  be  this ;  that 
from  this  union  may  spring  assistance  to  man,  | 


and  a  race  of  such  discoveries  as  will  in  some 
measure  overcome  his  wants  and  necessities.— 
"-7  jSnd  this  is  the  second  part  cf  the  work. 
Mt  is  our  intention  not  only  to  open  and  prepare 
the  way,  but  also  to  enter  upon  it.  The  third 
part,  therefore,  of  our  work  embraces  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  universe ;  that  is  to  say,  experience 
of  every  kind,  and  such  a  natural  history  as  can 
form  the  foundation  of  an  edifice  of  philosophy. 
For  there  is  no  method  of  demonstration,  or  form 
of  interpreting  nature,  so  excellent  as  to  be  able 
to  afford  and  supply  matter  for  knowledge,  as  well 
as  to  defend  and  support  the  mind  against  error 
and  failure.  But  those  who  resolve  not  to  con- 
jecture and  divine,  but  to  discover  and  know,  not 
to  invent  buffooneries  and  fables  about  worlds, 
but  to  inspect,  and,  as  it  were,  dissect  the  nature 
of  this  real  world,  must  derive  all  from  things 
themselves.  Nor  can  any  substitution  or  com- 
pensation of  wit,  meditation,  or  argument,  (were 
the  whole  wit  of  all  combined  in  one,)  supply  the 
place  of  this  labour,  investigation,  and  personal 
examination  of  the  world  ;  our  method  then  must 
necessarily  be  pursued,  or  the  whole  forever  aban- 
doned. But  men  have  so  conducted  themselves 
hitherto,  that  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  if  nature 
do  not  disclose  herself  to  them. 

For  in  the  first  place  the  defective  and  fallacions 
evidence  of  our  senses,  a  system  of  observation 
slothful  and  unsteady,  as  though  acting  from 
chance,  a  tradition  vain  and  depending  on  com- 
mon report,  a  course  of  practice  intent  upon  effects, 
and  servile,  blind,  dull,  vague,  and  abrupt  expe- 
riments, and  lastly  our  careless  and  meagre  natural 
history,  have  collected  together,  for  the  use  of  the 
understanding,  the  most  defective  materials  as 
regards  philosophy  and  the  sciences. 

In  the  next  place,  a  preposterous  refinement, 
and,  as  it  were,  ventilation  of  argument,  is  at^ 
tempted  as  a  late  remedy  for  a  matter  become 
clearly  desperate,  and  neither  makes  any  improve- 
ment, nor  removes  errors.  There  remains  no 
hope  therefore  of  greater  advancement  and  pro- 
gress, unless  by  some  restoration  of  the  sciences. 

But  this  must  commence  entirely  with  natural 
history.  For  it  is  useless  to  clean  the  mirror  if  it 
have  no  images  to  reflect,  and  it  is  manifest  that 
we  must  prepare  proper  matter  for  the  understand- 
ing as  well  as  steady  support.  But  our  history, 
like  our  logic,  differs  in  many  respects,  from  the 
received,  in  its  end  or  office,  in  its  very  matter 
and  compilation,  in  its  nicety,  in  its  selection,  and 
in  its  arrangements  relatively  to  what  follows. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  we  begin  with  that  spe- 
cies of  natural  history  which  is  not  so  much  cal- 
culated to  amuse  by  the  variety  of  its  objects,  or 
to  offer  immediate  results  by  its  experiments,  as 
to  throw  a  light  upon  the  discovery  of  causes,  and 
to  present,  as  it  were,  its  bosom  as  the  first  nurse 
of  philosophy.  For,  although  we  regard  princi- 
pally effects  and  the  active  division  of  the  sciences, 
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^et  we  wait  for  the  time  of  hanrett,  and  do  not  go 
about  to  reap  moaa  and  a  green  crop :  being  aof- 
ficiendy  aware  that  well  formed  axioms  draw 
whole  crowds  of  effects  after  them,  and  do  not 
manifest  their  effects  partially,  but  in  abundance. 
But  we  wholly  condemn  and  banish  that  unrea- 
sonable and  puerile  desire  of  immediately  seising 
some  pledges  as  it  were  of  new  effects,  which, 
liice  the  apple  of  Atalanta,  retard  our  course- 
such  then  is  the  office  of  our  natural  history. 

With  regard  to  its  compilation,  we  intend  not 
to  form  a  history  of  nature  at  liberty  and  in  her 
ufcual  course,  when  she  proceeds  willingly  and 
acts  of  her  own  accord,  (as  for  instance  the  history 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  meteors,  the  earth  and  sea, 
minerals,  plsnts,  animals,)  but  much  rather  a  his- 
tory of  nature  constrained  and  perplexed,  as  she 
is  seen  when  thrust  down  from  her  proper  rank 
and  harassed  and  modelled  by  the  art  and  contri- 
▼anoe  of  man.  We  will  therefore  go  through  all 
the  experiments  of  the  mechanical  and  the  opera- 
tive part  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  all  those  of  dif- 
ferent practical  schemes  which  have  not  yet  been 
put  together  so  as  to  form  a  peculiar  art :  as  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  investigate  them  and  it 
will  suit  our  purpose.  Besides,  (to  speak  the 
truth,)  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  pride 
of  man,  or  to  appearances,  we  consider  this 
branch  of  much  more  assistance  and  support  than 
the  other:  since  the  nature  of  things  betrays 
itself  more  by  means  of  the  operattons  of  art  than 
when  at  perfect  liber^. 
*>/  Nor  do  we  present  the  history  of  bodies  alone, 
but  have  thougbt  it  moreover  right  to  exert  our 
diligence  in  compiling  a  separate  history  of  pro- 
perties :  we  mean  those  which  may  be  called  the 
cardinal  properties  of  nature,  and  of  which  its  very 
elements  are  composed,  namely,  matter  with  its 
first  accidents  and  appetites,  such  as  density, 
rarity,  heat,  cold,  solidity,  fluidity,  weight,  levity, 
and  many  others. 
-L  I  But,  with  regard  to  the  nicety  of  natural  history, 
we  clearly  require  a  much  more  delicate  and  sim- 
ple form  of  experiments  than  those  which  are  ob- 
vious. For  we  bring  out  and  extract  from  obscurity 
many  things  which  no  one  would  have  thought 
of  investigating,  unless  he  were  proceeding  by 
a  sure  snd  steady  path  to  the  discovery  of  causes ; 
since  they  are  in  themselves  of  no  great  use,  and 
it  is  clear  that  they  were  not  sought  for  on  their 
own  account,  but  that  they  bear  the  same  relation 
to  things  and  effects,  that  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet do  to  discourse  and  words,  being  useless 
indeed  in  themselves,  but  the  elements  of  all 
language. 

In  the  selection  of  our  reports  and  experiments, 
we  consider  that  we  have  been  more  cautious  for 
mankind  than  any  of  our  predecessors.  For  we 
admit  nothing  but  as  an  eyewitness,  or  at  least 
upon  approved  and  rigorously  examined  testi- 
mony; so  that  nothing  is  magnified  into  the 


miraculous,  but  our  reports  are  pure  and  unaduk 
terated  by  fables  and  absurdity.  Nsy,  the  com- 
monly received  and  repeated  falsehoods,  which  by 
some  wonderful  neglect  have  held  their  ground 
for  many  ages  and  become  inveterate,  are  by  us 
distinctly  proscribed  and  branded,  that  they  may 
no  longer  molest  learning.  For,  as  it  has  been 
well  observed,  that  the  tales,  superstitions,  and 
trash  which  nurses  instil  into  children,  seriously 
corrupt  their  minds,  so  are  we  careful  and  anxious 
whilst  managing  and  watching  over  the  infancy, 
as  it  were,  of  philosophy  committed  to  the  charge 
of  natural  history,  that  it  should  not  from  the  first 
become  habituated  to  any  absurdity.  In  every 
new  snd  rather  delicate  experiment,  although  to 
us  it  may  appear  sure  and  satisfactory,  we  yet 
publish  the  method  we  employed,  that,  by  the 
discovery  of  every  attendant  circumstance,  men 
may  perceive  the  possibly  latent  and  inherent 
errors,  and  be  roused  to  proofs  of  a  more  certain 
and  exact  nature,  if  such  there  be.  Lastly,  we 
intersperse  the  whole  with  advice,  doubts,  and 
cautions,  casting  out  and  restraining,  as  it  were, 
all  phantoms  by  a  sacred  ceremony  and  exorcism. 

Finally,  since  we  have  learned  how  much  expe- 
rience and  history  distract  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind,  and  how  difficult  it  is  (especisUy  for 
young  or  prejudiced  intellects)  to  become  at  the 
first  acquainted  with  nature,  we  frequently  add 
some  observations  of  our  own,  by  way  of  showing 
the  first  tendency,  as  it  were,  and  inclination  of 
aspect  of  history  towards  philosophy ;  thus  as- 
suring msnkind  that  they  will  not  always  be  de- 
tained in  the  ocean  of  history,  and  also  preparing 
for  the  time  when  we  shall  come  to  the  work  of 
the  understanding.  And  by  such  a  natural  his- 
tory as  we  are  describing,  we  think  that  safe  and 
convenient  access  is  opened  to  nature,  and  solid 
snd  ready  matter  furnished  to  the  understanding. 

But  after  furnishing  the  understanding  with  the 
most  surest  helps  snd  precautions,  and  having 
completed,  by  a  rigorous  levy,  a  complete  host 
of  divine  works,  nothing  remains  to  be  done  but 
to  attack  Philosophy  herself.  In  a  matter  so  ar- 
duous and  doubtful,  however,  a  few  reflections 
must  neoesssrily  be  here  inserted,  partly  for  in- 
struction and  partly  for  present  use. 

The  first  of  these  is,  that  we  should  offer  some 
examples  of  our  method  and  course  of  investiga- 
tion and  discovery,  as  exhibited  in  particular  suIk 
jecta ;  preferring  the  most  dignified  subjecte  of 
our  inquiry,  and  such  as  differ  the  most  from  each 
other,  so  thst  in  every  branch  we  may  have  an 
example.  Nor  do  we  speak  of  those  examples, 
which  are  added  to  particular  precepta  and  rules 
byway  of  illustration,  (for  we  have  furnished  them 
abundantly  in  the  second  part  of  our  work,)  bo* 
we  mean  actual  types  and  models,  calculated  to 
place,  as  it  were,  before  our  eyes  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  the  mind,  and  the  continuous  frame  anil 
order  of  discoveiy  in  partientar  •objscti,  ssleeted 
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for  their  varietj  and  importance.  For  we  recol- 
lected that  in  mathematics,  with  the  diagram  be- 
fore our  eyes,  the  demonstration  easily  and  clearly 
followed,  but  without  this  adrantage  every  thing 
appeared  intricate  and  more  subtile  than  was 
really  the  case.  We  devote,  therefore,  the  rouftTH 
PA.RT  of  our  work  to  such  examples,  which  is  in 
fact  nothing  more  than  a  particular  and  fully  de- 
veloped application  of  the  second  part. 
V  But  the  riFTH  part  is  only  used  for  a  tempo- 
^  rary  purpose,  whilst  the  rest  are  being  perfected, 
and  IS  paid  down  as  interest,  until  the  principal 
can  be  raised.  For  we  rush  not  so  blindly  to  our 
object,  as  to  neglect  any  thing  useful  on  our  way. 
We  compose  this  fifth  part  of  the  work  therefore 
of  those  matters  which  we  have  either  discovered, 
tried,  or  added;  without,  however,  employing 
our  own  method  and  rules  for  interpretation,  but 
merely  making  the  same  use  of  our  understand- 
ing as  others  are  wont  to  do  in  their  investiga- 
tions and  discoveries.  For,  from  our  constant  inter- 
course with  nature,  we  both  anticipate  greater  re- 
sults from  our  meditations  than  the  mere  strength 
of  our  wit  would  warrant;  and  yet  such  results 
as  have  been  mentioned  may  also  serve  as  inns 
upon  the  road  for  the  mind  to  repose  itself  a  while 
on  its  way  to  more  certain  objects.  We  protest, 
in  the  mean  time,  against  any  great  value  being 
set  upon  that  which  has  not  been  discovered  or 
proved  by  the  true  form  of  interpretation.  There 
is  no  reason,  however,  for  any  one  to  be  alarmed 
at  such  suspense  of  judgment  in  our  method  of 
teaching,  which  does  not  assert  absolutely  that 
nothing  can  be  known,  but  that  nothing  can  be 
known  without  a  determined  order  and  method; 
and  in  the  mean  time  has  settled  some  determined 
gradations  of  certitude,  until  the  mind  can  repose 
in  the  full  developement  of  causes.  Nor  were 
those  schools  of  philosophers,  who  professed  ab- 
solute skepticism,  inferior  to  the  others  which 
took  upon  themselves  to  dogmatise.  They  did 
not,  however,  prepare  helps  for  the  senses  and 
understanding,  as  we  have  done,  but  at  once  abo- 
lished all  belief  and  authority,  which  is  totally 
different,  nay,  almost  opposite  matter. 
'^  Lastly,  the  sixth  part  of  our  work  (to  which 
^  the  rest  are  subservient  and  auxiliary)  discloses 
Mid  propounds  that  philosophy  which  b  reared 
and  formed  by  the  legitimate,  pure,  and  strict 


method  of  investigation  previously  taught  and 
prepared.  But  it  is  both  beyond  our  power  and 
expectation  to  perfect  and  conclude  this  last  part. 
We  will,  however,  furnish  no  contemptible  be- 
ginning, (if  our  hopes  deceive  us  not,)  and  men's 
good  fortune  will  furnish  the  result;  such,  per- 
haps, as  men  cannot  easily  comprehend  or  define 
in  the  present  state  of  things  and  the  mind.  For 
we  treat  not  only  of  contemplative  enjoyment, 
but  of  the  common  affairs  and  fortune  of  man- 
kind, and  of  a  complete  power  of  action.  For 
man,  as  the  minister  and  interpreter  of  nature 
does,  and  understands,  as  much  as  he  has  ob- 
served of  the  order,  operation,  and  mind  of  na- 
ture; and  neither  knows  nor  is  able  to  do  more. 
Neither  is  it  possible  for  any  power  to  loosen 
or  burst  the  chain  of  causes,  nor  is  nature  to 
be  overcome  except  by  submission.  Therefore 
those  two  objects,  human  knowledge  and  power, 
are  really  the  same ;  and  failure  in  action  chiefly 
arises  from  the  ignorance  of  causes.  For  every 
thing  depends  upon  our  fixing  the  mind's  eye 
steadily  in  order  to  receive  their  images  exactly 
as  they  exist,  and  may  God  never  permit  us  to 
give  out  the  dream  of  our  fancy  as  a  model  of  the 
world,  but  rather  in  his  kindness  vouchsafe  to  us 
the  means  of  writing  a  revelation  and  true  vision 
of  the  traces  and  stamps  of  the  Creator  on  his 
creatures. 

May  thou,  therefore,  0  Father,  who  gavest^ 
the  light  of  vision  as  the  firstpfruits  of  crea- 
tion, and  hast  inspired  the  countenance  of 
man  with  the  light  of  the  understanding  as  the 
completion  of  thy  works,  guard  and  direct  this 
work,  which,  proceeding  from  thy  bounty, 
seeks  in  return  thy  glory.  When  thou  tumedst 
to  look  upon  the  works  of  thy  hands,  thou 
sawest  that  all  were  very  good,  and  restedst. 
But  man,  when  he  turned  towards  the  works  of 
his  hands,  saw  that  they  were  all  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit,  and  had  no  rest.  Wherefore, 
if  we  labour  in  thy  works,  thou  wilt  make  us 
partakers  of  that  which  thou  beholdest  and  of 
thy  rest.  We  humbly  pray  that  our  present  dis- 
position may  continue  firm,  and  that  thou  mayest 
be  willing  to  endow  thy  family  of  mankind  with 
new  gifts  through  our  hands,  and  the  hands  of 
those  to  whom  thou  wilt  accord  the  same  dis- 
position. 
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PREFACE. 

Thet  who  have  presamed  to  dogmatize  on  Nature,  as  on  some  well-investigated  subject,  either 
from  self-conceit  or  arrogance,  and  in  the  professorial  style,  have  inflicted  the  greatest  injury  on 
philosophy  and  learning.  For  they  have  tended  to  stifle  and  interrupt  inquiry  exactly  in  proportion 
as  they  have  prevailed  in  bringing  others  to  their  opinion :  and  their  own  activity  has  not  counter- 
balanced the  mischief  they  have  occasioned  by  corrupting  and  destroying  that  of  others.  They 
again  who  have  entered  upon  a  contrary  course,  and  asserted  that  nothing  whatever  can  be  known, 
whether  they  have  fallen  into  this  opinion  from  ttieir  hatred  of  the  ancient  sophists,  or  from  the 
hesitation  of  their  minds,  or  from  an  exuberance  of  learning,  have  certainly  adduced  reasons  for  it 
which  are  by  no  means  contemptible.  They  have  not,  however,  derived  their  opinion  from  tme 
sources,  and,  hurried  on  by  their  zeal,  and  some  affectation,  have  certainly  exceeded  due  moderation* 
But  the  more  ancient  Greeks  (whose  writings  have  perished)  held  a  more  prudent  mean,  between 
the  arrogance  of  dogmatism,  and  the  despair  of  skepticism ;  and  though  too  frequently  intermingling 
complaints  and  indignation  at  the  difficulty  of  inquiry,  and  the  obscurity  of  things,  and  champing, 
as  it  were,  the  bit,  have  still  persisted  in  pressing  their  point,  and  pursuing  their  intercourse  with 
nature :  thinking,  as  it  seems,  that  the  better  method  was  not  to  dispute  npon  the  very  point  of  the 
possibility  of  any  thing  being  known,  but  to  put  it  to  the  test  of  experience.  Yet  they  themselves, 
by  only  employing  the  power  of  the  understanding,  have  not  adopted  a  fixed  rule,  but  have  laid 
their  whole  stress  upon  intense  meditation,  and  a  continual  exercise  and  perpetual  agitation  of 
the  mind. 

Our  method,  though  difficult  in  its  operation,  is  easily  explained.  It  consists  in  determining  the 
degrees  of  certainty,  whilst  we,  as  it  were,  restore  the  senses  to  their  former  rank,  but  generally 
reject  that  operation  of  the  mind  which  follows  close  upon  the  senses,  and  open  and  establish  a  new 
and  certain  course  for  the  mind  from  the  first  actual  perceptions  of  the  senses  themselves.  This  no 
doubt  was  the  view  taken  by  those  who  have  assigned  so  much  to  logic;  showing  clearly  thereby 
that  they  sought  some  support  for  the  mind,  and  suspected  its  natural  and  spontaneous  mode  of 
action.  But  this  is  now  employed  too  late  as  a  remedy,  when  all  is  clearly  lost,  and  after  the  mind« 
by  the  daily  habit  and  intercourse  of  life,  has  become  prepossessed  with  corrupted  doctrines,  and 
filled  with  the  vainest  idols.  The  art  of  logic  therefore  being  (as  we  have  mentioned)  too  late  a 
precaution,  and  in  no  way  remedying  the  matter,  has  tended  more  to  confirm  errors,  than  to  disclose 
truth.  Our  only  remaining  hope  and  salvation  is  to  begin  the  whole  labour  of  the  mind  again ;  not 
leaving  it  to  itself,  but  directing  it  perpetually  from  the  very  first,  and  attaining  our  end  as  it  were 
by  mechanical  aid.  If  men,  for  instance,  had  attempted  mechanical  labours  with  their  hands  alone, 
and  without  the  power  and  aid  of  instmments,  as  they  have  not  hesitated  to  carry  on  the  labours  of 
their  understanding  with  the  unaided  efforts  of  their  mind,  they  would  have  been  able  to  move  and 
overcome  but  little,  though  they  had  exerted  their  utmost  and  united  powers.  And,  just  to  pause 
a  while  on  this  comparison,  and  look  into  it  as  a  mirror ;  let  us  ask,  if  any  obelisk  of  a  remarkable 
size  were  perchance  required  to  be  moved,  for  the  purpose  of  gracing  a  triumph  or  any  similar 
pageant,  and  men  were  to  attempt  it  with  their  bare  hands,  would  not  any  sober  spectator  avow  it  to 
be  an  act  of  the  greatest  madness  1  And  if  they  should  increase  the  number  of  woikmen,  and 
imagine  that  they  could  thus  succeed,  would  he  not  think  so  still  more  1  But  if  they  chose  to  make 
a  selection,  and  to  remove  the  weak,  and  only  employ  the  strong  and  vigorous,  thinking  by  thi« 
means,  at  any  rate,  to  achieve  their  object,  would  he  not  say  that  they  were  more  fondly  deranged^ 
Nay,  if,  not  content  with  this,  they  were  to  determine  on  consulting  the  athletic  art,  and  were  to 
give  orders  for  all  to  appear  with  their  hands,  arms,  and  muscles  regularly  oiled  and  prepared,  would 
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he  not  exclaim  that  they  were  taking  pains  to  rave  by  method  and  desig^n  1  Yet  men  are  harried  on 
with  the  same  senseless  energy  and  useless  combination  in  intellectual  matters,  so  long  as  they 
expect  great  results  either  from  the  number  and  agreement,  or  the  excellence  and  acuteness  of  their 
wits ;  or  even  strengthen  their  minds  with  logic,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  athletic  prepara- 
tion, but  yet  do  not  desist  (if  we  rightly  consider  the  matter)  from  applying  their  own  understandings 
merely  with  all  this  zeal  and  effort.  Whilst  nothing  is  more  clear,  than  that  in  every  great  work 
executed  by  the  hand  of  man  without  machines  or  implements,  it  is  impossible  for  the  strength  of 
individuals  to  be  increased,  or  for  that  of  the  multitude  to  combine. 

Having  premised  so  much,  we  lay  down  two  points  on  which  we  would  admonish  mankind,  lest 
they  should  fail  to  see  or  to  observe  them.  The  first  of  these  is :  that  it  is  our  good  fortune,  (as  we 
consider  it,)  for  the  sake  of  extinguishing  and  removing  contradiction  and  irritation  of  mind,  to  leave 
the  honour  and  reverence  due  to  the  ancients  untouched  and  undiminished,  so  that  we  can  perform 
our  intended  work,  and  yet  enjoy  the  benefit  of  our  respectful  moderation.  For  if  we  should  profess 
to  offer  something  better  than  the  ancients,  and  yet  should  pursue  the  same  coarse  as  they  have  done, 
we  could  never,  by  any  artifice,  contrive  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  having  engaged  in  a  contest  or 
rivalry  as  to  our  respective  wits,  excellences,  or  talents ;  which,  though  neither  inadmissible  or  new, 
(for  why  should  we  not  blame  and  point  out  any  thing  that  is  imperfectly  discovered  or  laid  down 
by  them,  of  our  own  right,  a  right  common  to  all,)  yet,  however  just  and  allowable,  would  perhaps 
be  scarcely  an  equal  match,  on  account  of  the  disproportion  of  our  strength.  But,  since  our  present 
plan  leads  us  to  open  an  entirely  different  course  to  the  understanding,  and  one  unattempted  and 
unknown  to  them,  the  case  is  altered.  There  is  an  end  to  party  zeal,  and  we  only  take  upon  our- 
selves the  character  of  a  guide,  which  requires  a  moderate  share  of  authority  and  good  fortune,  rather 
than  talents  and  excellence.    This  first  admonition  relates  to  persons,  the  next  to  things. 

We  make  no  attempt  to  disturb  the  system  of  philosophy  that  now  prevails,  or  any  other  which 
may  or  will  exist,  either  more  correct  or  more  complete.  For  we  deny  not  that  the  received  system 
of  philosophy,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  encourage  discussion,  embellish  harangues,  are  em- 
ployed and  are  of  service  in  the  duties  of  the  professor,  and  the  affairs  of  civil  life.  Nay,  we  openly 
express  and  declare  that  the  philosophy  we  offer  will  not  be  very  useful  in  such  respects.  It  is  not 
obvious,  nor  to  be  understood  in  a  cursory  view,  nor  does  it  flatter  the  mind  in  its  preconceived 
notions,  nor  will  it  descend  to  the  level  of  the  generality  of  mankind,  nnless  by  its  advantages 
and  effects. 

Let  tliere  exist  then  (and  may  it  be  of  advantage  to  both)  two  sources,  and  two  distributions  of 
learning,  and  in  like  manner  two  tribes,  and  as  it  were  kindred  families  of  contemplators  or  philoso- 
phers, without  any  hostility  or  alienation  between  them ;  but  rather  allied  and  united  by  mutual 
assistance.  Let  there  be,  in  short,  one  method  of  cultivating  the  sciences,  and  another  of  discoyering 
them.  And  as  for  those  who  prefer  and  more  readily  receive  the  former,  on  account  of  their  haste, 
or  from  motives  arising  from  their  ordinary  life,  or  because  they  are  unable  from  weakness  of  mind 
to  comprehend  and  embrace  the  other,  (which  must  necessarily  be  the  case  with  by  far  the  greater 
number,)  let  us  wish  that  they  may  prosper  as  they  desire  in  their  undertaking,  and  attain  what 
they  pursue.  But  if  any  individual  desire  and  is  anxious  not  merely  to  adhere  to  and  make  use  of 
present  discoveries,  but  to  penetrate  still  further,  and  not  to  overcome  his  adversaries  in  disputes, 
but  nature  by  lab'our,  not,  in  short,  to  give  elegant  and  specious  opinions,  but  to  know  to  a  certainty 
and  demonstration,  let  him,  as  a  true  son  of  science,  (if  such  be  his  wish,)  join  with  us ;  that  when 
he  has  left  the  antechambers  of  nature  trodden  by  ihe  multitude,  an  entrance  at  last  may  be  dis- 
covered to  her  inner  apartments.  And,  in  order  to  be  better  understood,  and  to  render  our  meaning 
more  familiar  by  assigning  determinate  names,  we  have  accustomed  ourselves  to  call  the  one  method 
the  anticipation  of  the  mind,  and  the  other  the  interpretation  of  nature. 

We  have  still  one  request  left.  We  have  at  least  reflected  and  taken  pains  in  order  to  render  our 
propositions  not  only  true,  but  of  easy  and  familiar  access  to  men^s  minds,  howeyer  wonderfully 
prepossessed  and  limited.  Yet  it  is  but  jast  that  we  should  obtain  this  favour  from  mankind,  (espe- 
cially in  so  great  a  restoration  of  learning  and  the  sciences,)  that  whosoever  may  be  desirous  of 
forming  any  determination  upon  an  opinion  of  this  our  work,  either  from  his  own  perceptions,  or  the 
crowd  of  authorities,  or  the  forms  of  demonstrations,  he  will  not  expect  to  be  able  to  do  so  in  a 
carsory  manner,  and  whilst  attending  to  other  matters ;  but  in  order  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  will  himself  by  degrees  attempt  the  coarse  which  we  describe  and  maintain ;  will 
become  accustomed  to  the  subtilty  of  things  which  is  manifested  by  experience ;  and  will  correct 
the  depraved  and  deeply  rooted  habits  of  his  mind  by  a  seasonable  and  as  it  were  just  hesitation : 
and  then  finally  (if  he  will)  use  his  judgment  when  he  has  begun  to  be  master  of  himself. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  SECOND  PART, 

DIGESTED  IN  APHORISMS. 


APHORISMS  ON  THE  INTERPRETATION 

^^_  OF  NATURE  AND  THE  EMPIRE  OF  MAN. 

A^'^^'^Qj}  Man,  as  the  minister  and  interpreter  of  na- 

^  ture,  does  and  understands  as  much  as  his  obser- 

i/X^^rations  on  the  order  of  nature,  either  with  regard 

y  to  things  or  the  mind,  permit  him,  and  neither 

knows  nor  is  capable  of  more. 

2.  The  unassisted  hand,  and  the  understanding 
left  to  itself,  possess  but  little  power.  Effects 
are  produced  by  the  means  of  instruments  and 
helps,  which  the  understanding  requires  no  less 
than  the  hand.  And  as  instruments  either  pro- 
mote or  regulate  the  motion  of  the  hand,  so  those 
that  are  applied  to  the  mind  prompt  or  protect  the 
understanding. 

f^  Knowledge  and  human  power  are  synony- 
mous, since  the  ipporyice  of  the  cause  frustrates 
the  effect.  For  nature  is  only  subdued  by  sub^ 
1ERlB9Rni7%d  that  which  in  contemplative  philo- 
sophy corresponds  with  the  cause,  in  practical 
science  becomes  the  ruU* 

4.  Man,  whilst  operating,  can  only  apply  or 
withdraw  natural  bodies;  nature,  internally,  per- 
forms the  rest. 
•^  ^ j,^b.  Those  who  become  practically  versed  in 
nature,  are  the  mechanic,  the  mathematician,  the 
physician,  the  alchymist,  and  the  magician;  but 
,^  all  (as  matters  now  stand]  with  faint  efforts  and 
'meagre  success. 

^  6.  It  would  be  madness,  and  inconsistency,  to 
suppose  that  things  which  have  never  yet  been 
performed,  can  be  performed  without  employing 
sjmcB  hitherto  untried  means. 
7/The  creations  of  the  mind  and  hand  appear 
numerous,  if  we  Judge  by  books  and  manu- 
factures: but  all  that  variety  consists  of  an 
excessive  refinement,  and  of  deductions  from  a 
few  well  known  matters;  not  of  a  number  of 
axioms. 

8.  Even  the  effects  already  discovered  are  due 
to  chance  and  experiment,  rather  than  to  the 
sciences.  For  our  present  sciences  are  nothing 
more  than  peculiar  arrangements  of  matters  al- 
ready discovered,  and  not  methods  for  discoTery, 
or  plans  for  new  operations. 

9.  The  sole  cause  and  root  of  almost  every 
defect  in  the  sciences  is  this;  that  whilst  we 
falsely  admire  and  extol  the  powers  of  the  homan 
mind,  we  do  not  search  for  its  leal  helps. 
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no^rhe  subtilty  of  nature  is  far  beyond  that  | 
ofsense  or  of  the  understanding:  so  that  the 
specious  meditations,  speculations,  and  theories 
of  mankind,  are  but  a  kind  of  insanity,  only  there 
is  no  one  to  stand  by  and  observe  it.  «.— ' 

11.  As  the  present  sciences  are  useless  for  the 
discovery  of  effects,  so  the  present  system  of 
logic  is  useless  for  the  discovery  of  the  sciences* 

12.  The  present  system  of  logic  rather  assist! 
in  confirming  and  rendering  inveterate  the  errors 
founded  on  vulgar  notions,  than  in  searching 
after  truth;  and  is  therefore  more  hurtful  than 
useful. 

13.  The  syllogism  is  not  applied  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  sciences,  and  is  of  no  avail  in  inters 
mediate  axioms,  as  being  very  unequal  to  the 
subtilty  of  nature.  It  forces  assent,  thereforSf 
and  not  things. 

14.  The  syllogism  consists  of  propositions, 
propositions  of  words,  words  are  the  signs  of 
notions.  If,  therefore,  the  notions  (which  form 
the  basis  of  the  whole)  be  confused  and  careless- 
ly abstracted  from  things,  there  is  no  solidity  in 
the  superstructure.  Our  only  hope,  then,  is  in 
genuine  induction. 

15.  We  have  no  sound  notions  either  in  logic 
or  physics;  substance,  quality,  action,  passion, 
and  existence  are  not  clear  notions ;  much  less, 
weight,  levity,  density,  tenuity,  moisture,  dryness, 
generation,  corruption,  attraction,  repulsion,  ele- 
ment, matter,  form,  and  the  like.  They  are  all 
fantastical  and  ill  defined. 

16.  The  notions  of  less  abstract  natures,  as 
man,  dog,  dove ;  and  the  immediate  perceptions 
of  sense,  as  heat,  cold,  white,  black,  do  not  de- 
ceive us  materially,  yet  even  these  are  sometimes 
confused  by  the  mutability  of  matter  and  the  in- 
termixture of  things.  All  the  rest,  which  men 
have  hitherto  employed,  are  errors;  and  impro- 
perly abstracted  and  deduced  from  things. 

17.  There  is  the  same  degree  of  licentiousness 
and  error  in  forming  axioms,  as  in  abstracting  no- 
tions :  and  that  in  the  first  principles,  which  de« 
pend  on  common  induction.  Still  more  is  this 
the  case  in  axioms  and  inferior  propositions  de- 
rived from  syllogisms. 

18.  The  present  discoveries  in  science  are  such 
as  lie  immediately  beneath  the  surface  of  common 
notions.    It  is  nseassaiy,  however,  to  penetiata 
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the  more  secret  and  remote  parts  of  nature,  in 
order  to  abstract  both  notions  and  axioms  from 
things,  by  a  more  certain  and  guarded  method. 

19.  There  are  and  can  exist  but  two  ways  of 
investigrating  and  discovering  truth.  The  one 
harries  on  rapidly  from  the  senses  and  particulars 
to  the  most  general  axioms ;  and  from  them  as 
principles  and  their  supposed  indisputable  truth 
derives  and  discovers  the  intermediate  axioms. 
This  is  the  way  now  in  use.  The  other  con- 
structs its  axioms  from  the  senses  and  particulars, 
by  ascending  continually  and  gradually,  till  it 
finally  arrives  at  the  most  general  axioms,  which 
b  the  true  but  unattempted  way. 

20.  The  understanding  when  left  to  itself  pro- 
ceeds by  the  same  way  as  that  which  it  would 
have  adopted  under  the  guidance  of  logic,  name- 
ly,  the  first.  For  the  mind  is  fond  of  starting  off 
to  generalities,  that  it  may  avoid  labour,  and  af^r 
dwelling  a  little  on  a  subject  is  fatigued  by  expe- 
riment But  these  evils  are  augmented  by  logic, 
for  the  sake  of  the  ostentation  of  dispute. 

21.  The  understanding  when  led  to  itself  in  a 
man  of  a  steady,  patient,  and  reflecting  disposition, 
(especially  when  unimpeded  by  received  doc- 
trines,) makes  some  attempt  in  the  right  way, 
but  with  little  effect;  since  the  understanding, 
dndirected  and  unassisted,  is  unequal  to  and  unfit 
for  the  task  of  vanqubhing  the  obscurity  of 
things. 

22.  Each  of  these  two  ways  begins  from  the 
senses  and  particulars,  and  ends  in  the  greatest 
generalities.  But  they  are  immeasurably  differ- 
ent; for  the  one  merely  touches  cursorily  the 
limits  of  experiment,  and  particulars,  whilst  the 
other  runs  duly  and  regularly  through  them ;  the 
one  from  the  very  outset  lays  down  some  abstract 
and  useless  generalities,  the  other  gradually  rises 
to  those  principles  which  are  really  the  most 
common  in  nature. 

23.  There  is  no  small  difference  between  the 
idols  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  ideas  of  the 
divine  mind  ;  that  is  to  say,  between  certain  idle 
dogmas,  and  the  real  stamp  and  impression  of 
created  objects,  as  they  are  found  in  nature. 

I  24.  Axioms  determined  upon  in  argument  can 
never  assist  in  the  discovery  of  new  effects  :  for 
the  subtilty  of  nature  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of 
argument.  But  axioms  properly  and  regularly 
abstracted  from  particulars,  easily  point  out  and 
define  new  particulars,  and  therefore  impart  ac- 
tivity to  the  sciences. 

25.  The  axioms  now  in  use  are  derived  from  a 
scanty  handful,  as  it  were,  of  experience,  and  a 
tew  particulars  of  frequent  occurrence,  whence 
they  are  of  much  the  same  dimensions  or  extent 
as  their  origin.  And  if  any  neglected  or  unknown 
instance  occurs,  the  axiom  is  saved  by  some  fri- 
volous distinction,  when  it  would  be  more  con- 
sistent with  truth  to  amend  it. 
86.  We  are  wont,  for  the  sake  of  distinction, 


to  call  that  human  reasoning  which  we  apply  to 
nature,  the  anticipation  of  nature,  (as  being  rash 
and  premature;)  and  that  which  is  properly  de- 
duced from  things,  the  interpretation  of  nature. 

5)7.  Anticipations  are  sufficiently  powerful  in 
producing  unanimity,  for  if  men  were  all  to  be- 
come even  uniformly  mad,  they  might  agree 
tolerably  well  with  each  other. 

28.  Anticipations  again  will  be  assented  to 
much  more  readily  than  interpretations ;  because, 
being  deduced  from  a  few  instances,  and  these 
principally  of  familiar  occurrence,  they  immedi- 
ately hit  the  understanding,  and  satisfy  the 
imagination ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  interpreta- 
tions, being  deduced  from  various  subjects,  and 
these  widely  dispersed,  cannot  suddenly  strike 
the  understanding;  so  that,  in  common  estima- 
tion, they  must  appear  difficult  and  discordant, 
and  almost  like  the  mysteries  of  faith. 

29.  In  sciences  founded  on  opinions  and  dog^ 
mas,  it  is  right  to  make  use  of  anticipations  and 
logic,  if  you  wish  to  force  assent  rather  than 
things. 

30.  If  all  the  capacities  of  all  ages  should  unite 
and  combine  and  transmit  their  labours,  no  great 
progress  will  be  made  in  learning  by  anticipa- 
tions ;  because  the  radical  errors,  and  those  which 
occur  in  the  first  process  of  the  mind,  are  not 
cured  by  the  excellei^pe  of  subsequent  means  and 
remedies. 

31.  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  any  great  progress 
in  the  sciences  by  the  superinducing  or  engrafting 
new  matters  upon  old.  An  instauration  must  be 
made  from  the  very  foundations,  if  we  do  not 
wish  to  revolve  forever  in  a  circle,  making  only 
some  slight  and  contemptible  progress. 

32.  The  ancient  authors,  and  all  others,  are  left 
in  undisputed  possession  of  their  honours.  For 
we  enter  into  no  comparison  of  capacity  or  talent, 
but  of  method ;  and  assume  the  part  of  a  guide, 
rather  than  of  a  critic. 

33.  To  speak  plainly,  no  correct  judgment  can 
be  formed,  either  of  our  method,  or  its  discove- 
ries, by  those  anticipations  which  are  now  in 
common  use ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  required  of  us  to 
submit  ourselves  to  the  judgment  of  the  very 
method  we  ourselves  arraign. 

34.  Nor  is  it  an  easy  matter  to  deliver  and  ex- 
plain our  sentiments :  for  those  things  which  are 
in  themselves  new  can  yet  be  only  understood 
from  some  analogy  to  what  is  old. 

35.  Alexander  Borgia  said  of  the  expedition  of 
the  French  into  Italy,  that  they  came  with  chalk 
in  their  hands  to  mark  up  their  lodgings,  and  not 
with  weapons  to  force  their  passage.  Even  so  do 
we  wish  our  philosophy  to  make  its  way  quietly  into 
those  minds  that  are  fit  for  it,  and  of  good  capaci- 
ty. Jor  we  have  no  need  of  contention  where.^ 
we  differ  in  first  principles,  aiidour  very  nbtiqnSi, 
and  even  In  our  forms  of  demonstration. 

~  36.  We  hare  but  one  simple  method  of  deliver* 
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\ng  our  sentiments :  namely,  we  mast  bring  men 
to  particulars,  and  their  regular  series  and  order, 
and  they  must  for  a  while  renounce  their  notions 

ind  begin  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  things,  y 
37.  Our  method  and  that  of  the  skeptics  agree 
in  some  respects  at  first  setting  out :  but  differ 
most  widely  and  are  completely  opposed  to  each 
other  in  their  conclusion.  For  they  roundly 
assert  that  nothing  can  be  known ;  we,  that  but 
a  small  part  of  nature  can  be  known  by  the  pre- 
sent method.  Their  next  step,  however,  is  to  de- 
stroy the  authority  of  the  senses  and  understand- 
ing, whilst  we  invent  and  supply  them  with 
assii|tance. 

/3d)  The  idols  and  false  notions  which  have 
JttfJMy  preoccupied  the  human  understanding, 
and  are  deeply  rooted  in  it,  not  only  to  beset 
men*s  minds,  that  they  become  difficult  of  access, 
but,  even  when  access  is  obtained,  will  again 
meet  and  trouble  us  in  the  instauration  of  the 
sciences,  unless  mankind,  when  forewarned, 
guard  themselves  with  all  possible  care  against 
them. 

39.  Four  species  of  idols  beset  the  human 
mind  :  to  which  (for  distinction's  sake)  we  have 
assigned  names:  calling  the  first  idols  of  the 
tribe;  the  second  idols  of  the  den;  the  third 
idols  of  the  market;  the  fourth  idols  of  the 
theatre. 

40.  The  formation  of  notions  and  axioms  on 
the  foundation  of  true  induction,  is  the  only  fitting 
remedy,  by  which  we  can  ward  off  and  expel 
these  idols.  It  is,  however,  of  great  service  to 
point  them  out.  For  the  doctrine  of  idols  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  interpretation  of  nature, 
as  that  of  confutation  of  sophisms  does  to  com- 
mon logic. 

41.  The  idols  of  the  tribe  are  inherent  in  hu- 
n^yn  liaTure,  and  IBft  VftfV  tnbe  or  race  of  man. 
For  man*s  sense  is  falsely  asserted  to  be  the 
standard  of  things.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  per- 
ceptions, both  of.  the  senses  and  the  mind,  bear 
reference  to  man,  and  not  to  the  universe,  and  the 
human  mind  resembles  those  uneven  mirrors, 
which  impart  their  own  properties  to  different 
objects,  from  which  rays  are  emitted,  and  distort 
and  disfigure  them. 

42.  The  idols  of  the  den  are  those  of  each 
individual.  For  everybody  (in  addition  to  the 
errors  common  to  the  race  of  man)  has  his  own 
individual  den  or  cavern,  which  intercepts  and 
corrupts  the  light  of  nature ;  either  from  his  own 
peculiar  and  singular  disposition,  or  from  his 
education  and  intercourse  with  others,  or  from 
his  reading,  and  the  authority  acquired  by  those 
whom  he  reverences  and  admires,  or  from  the 
different  impressions  produced  on  the  mind,  as  it 
happens  to  be  preoccupied  and  predisposed,  or 
equable  and  tranquil,  and  the  like:  so  that  the 
spirit  of  man  (according  to  its  several  disposi- 
tions) is  variable,  oonfuiied,  and  as  it  were  ao* 


tuated  by  chance ;  and  Heraclitus  said  well  that 
men  search  for  knowledge  in  lesser  worlds,  and 
not  in  the  greater  or  common  world. 

43.  There  are  also  idols  formed  by  the  recipro- 
cal intercourse  and  society  of  man  with  man, 
which  we  call  idols  of  the  market,  from  the  com- 
merce and  association  of  men  with  each  other. 
For  men  converse  by  means  of  language;  but 
woirds  are  formed  at  the  will  of  the  generality ; 
and  there  arises  from  a  bad  and  unapt  formation 
of  words  a  wonderful  obstruction  to  the  mind. 
Nor  can  the  definitions  and  explanations,  with 
which  learned  men  are  wont  to  guard  and  protect 
themselves  in  some  instances,  afford  a  complete 
remedy :  words  stilf  manifestly  force  the  under- 
standing, throw  every  thing  into  confusion,  and 
lead  mankind  into  vain  and  innumerable  contro- 
versies and  fallacies. 

44.  Lastly,  there  are  idols  which  have  crept  / 
into  men's  minds  from  the  various  dogmas  of  /  ^ 
peculiar  systems  of  philosophy,  and  also  from  the 
perverted  rules  of  demonstration,  and  these  we 
denominate  idols  of  the  theatre.  For  we  regard 
all  the  systems  of  philosophy  hitherto  received  or 
imagined,  as  so  many  plays  brought  out  and  per- 
formed, creating  fictitious  and  theatrical  worlds. 
Nor  do  we  speak  only  of  the  present  systems,  or 
of  the  philosophy  and  sects  of  the  ancients,  since 
numerous  other  plays  of  a  similar  nature  can  be 
still  composed  and  made  to  agree  with  each  other, 
the  causes  of  the  most  opposite  errors  being  gene- 
rally the  same.  Nor,  again,  do  we  allude  merely 
to  general  systems,  but  also  to  many  elements 
and  axioms  of  sciences,  which  have  become  in- 
veterate by  tradition,  implicit  credence,  and  neg- 
lect. We  most,  however,  discuss  each  species 
of  idols  more  fully  and  distinctly,  in  order  to  guard 
the  human  understanding  against  them. 

45.*  The  human  understanding,  from  its  pecu- 
liar nature,  easily  supposes  a  greater  degree  of 
order  and  equality  in  things  than  it  really  finds; 
and  although  many  thinsrs  in  nature  he  sui  gene- 
ris, and  most  irregular,  will  yet  invent  paralteTs 
^d  conjugates,  and  relatives,  where  no  such  thing 
is.  TIence  the  fiction,  that  all  celestial  bodietp 
were  in  perfect  circles,  thus  rejecting  entirely 
spiral  and  serpentine  lines,  (except  as  explanatory 
terms.)  Hence,  also,  the  element  of  fire  is  in- 
troduced with  its  peculiar  orbit,  to  keep  square 
with  those  other  three  which  are  objects  of  our 
senses.  The  relative  rarity  of  the  elements  (as 
they  are  called)  is  arbitrarily  made  to  vary  in  ten- 
fold progression,  with  many  other  dreams  of 
the  like  nature.  Nor  is  this  folly  confined  to 
theories,  but  it  is  to  be  met  with  even  in  simple 
notions. 

46.  The  human  understanding,  when  any  pm- 
position  has  been  once  laid  down,  (either  from 
general  admission  and  belief,  or  from  the  pleasure 
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it  affords,)  foTces  every  thing  else  to  add  fresh 
•apport  and  confirmation;  and  althougrh  more 
eogent  and  abandant  instances  may  exist  to  the 
contrary,  yet  either  does  not  observe  or  despises 
them,  or  gets  rid  of  and  rejects  them  by  some 
jdistinction,  with  violent  and  injarious  prejudice, 
rather  than  sacrifice  the  authority  of  its  first  con- 
clusions. It  was  well  answered  by  him  who  was 
shown  in  a  temple  the  votive  tablets  suspended 
by  such  as  had  escaped  the  peril  of  shipwreck, 
and  was  pressed  as  to  whether  he  would  then 
recognise  the  power  of  the  gods,  by  an  inquiry ; 
**  But  where  are  the  portraits  of  those  who  have 
perished  in  spite  of  their  vows  V*  All  supersti- 
tion is  much  the  same,  whether  it  be  that  if 
astrology,  dreams,  omens,  retributive  judgment, 
or  the  like ;  in  all  of  which  the  deluded  believers 
observe  events  which  are  fulfilled,  but  neglect 
and  pass  over  their  failure,  though  it  be  much 
more  common.  But  this  evil  insinuates  itself 
still  more  craftily  in  philosophy  and  the  sciences ; 
in  which  a  settled  maxim  vitiates  and  governs 
every  other  circumstance,  though  the  latter  be 
much  more  worthy  of  confidence.  Besides,  even 
in  the  absence  of  that  eagerness  and  want  of 
thought,  (which  we  have  mentioned,)  it  is  the 
peculiar  and  perpetual  error  of  the  human  under- 
standing to  be  more  moved  and  excited  by  affirma- 
tives than  by  negatives,  whereas  it  ought  duly 
and  regularly  to  be  impartial ;  nay,  in  establishing 
any  true  axiom,  the  negative  instance  is  the  most 
powerful. 

47.  The  human  understanding  is  most  excited 
by  that  which  strikes  and  enters  the  mind  at  once 
and  suddenly,  and  by  which  the  imagination  is 
immediately  filled  and  inflated.  It  then  begins 
almost  imperceptibly  to  conceive  and  suppose 
that  every  thing  is  similar  to  the  few  objects 
which  have  taken  possession  of  the  mind ;  whilst 
it  is  very  slow  and  unfit  for  the  transition  to  the 
remote  and  heterogeneous  instances,  by  which 
axioms  are  tried  as  by  fire,  unless  the  office  be 
imposed  upon  it  by  severe  regulations,  and  a 
powerful  authority. 

48.  The  human  understanding  is  active  and 
canaot  halt  or  rest,  but  even,  thougk  without 
ettect,  stiTl  preBM  Itorward.  Thus  we  cannot 
conceive  of  any  end  or  external  boundary  of  the 
world,  and  it  seems  necessarily  to  occur  to  us, 
that  there  must  be  something  beyond.  Nor  can 
we  imagine  how  eternity  has  flowed  on  down  to 
the  present  day,  since  the  usually  received  dis- 
tinction of  an  infinity,  a  parte  ante  and  a  parte 
po$tj  cannot  hold  good :  for  it  would  thence  follow 
that  one  infinity  is  grreater  than  another,  and  also 
chat  infinity  is  wasting  away  and  tending  to  an 
end.  There  is  the  same  difficulty  in  considering 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  lines,  arising  from  the 
weakness  of  our  minds,  which  weakness  inter- 
feres to  still  greater  disadvantage  with  the  dis- 
covery of  causes.     For,  although  the  greatest 


generalities  in  nature  must  be  positive,  Just  z» 
they  are  found,  and  in  fact  not  eausable,  yet,  the 
human  understanding,  incapable  of  resting,  seeks 
for  something  more  intelligible.  Thus,  however, 
whilst  aiming  at  further  progress,  it  falls  back  to 
what  is  actually  less  advanced,  namely,  final 
causes ;  for  they  are  clearly,  more  allied  to  man's 
own  nature  than  the  system  of  the  universe; 
and  from  this  source  they  have  wonderfully  cor- 
rupted philosophy.  But  he  would  be  an  unskil- 
ful and  shallow  philosopher,  who  should  seek 
for  causes  in  the  greatest  generalities,  and  not 
be  anxious  to  discover  them  in  subordinate  ob- 
jects. 

49.  The  human  understanding  resembles  not 
a  dry  lights  but  admits  a  tincture  of  the  will  and 
passions,  which  generate  their  own  system  ac- 
cordingly :  for  man  always  believes  more  readily 
that  which  he  prefers.  He,  therefore,  rejects 
difficulties  for  want  of  patience  in  investigation ; 
sobriety,  because  it  limits  his  hope;  the  depths 
of  nature,  from  superstition ;  the  light  of  experi- 
ment, from  arrogance  and  pride,  lest  his  mind 
should  appear  to  be  occupied  with  common  and 
varying  objects;  paradoxes,  from  a  fear  of  the 
opinion  of  the  vulgar ;  in  short,  his  feelings  imbue 
and  corrupt  his  understanding  in  innumerable  and 
sometimes  imperceptible  ways. 

50.  But  by  far  the  greatest  impediment  and 
aberration  of  the  human  understanding  proceeds 
from  the  dulness,  incompetency,  and  errors  of  the 
senses:  since  whatever  strikes  the  senses  pre- 
ponderates over  every  thing,  however  superior, 
which  does  not  immediately  strike  them.  Hence 
contemplation  mostly  ceases  with  sight;  and  a 
very  scanty,  or  perhaps  no  regard  is  paid  to  in. 
visible  objects.  The  entire  operation,  therefore, 
of  spirits  enclosed  in  tangible  bodies  is  concealed 
and  escapes  us.  All  that  more  delicate  change 
of  formation  in  the  parts  of  coarser  substances 
(vulgarly  called  alteration,  but  in  fact  a  change 
of  position  in  the  smallest  particles)  is  equally 
unknowirs  and  yet,  unless  tbe^wo  matters  we 
have  mentioned  be  explored  and  brought  to  light, 
no  great  effect  can  be  produced  in  nature.  Again, 
'the  very  nature  of  common  air,  and  all  bodies  of 
less  density  (of  which  there  are  many)  is  almost 
unknown.  For  thejenaea^^«jf^|g  ^M  erring, 
nor  can  instruments  be  of  great  use  in  exlending 
their  sphere  or  acuteness;  all  the  better  interpre- 
tations  of  nature  are  worked  out  by  instances,  and 
fit  and  apt  experiments,  where  Uie  senses  only 
judge  of  the  experiment,  the  experiment  of  nature 
and  the  thing  itself. 

51.  The  human  understanding  is,  by  its  own 
nature,  prone  to  abstraction,  and  supposes  that 
J|[t[£jLl?JP£^i*^MR£i2j*£  fi'.ed.  But  it  is  better 
to  dissect  than  abstract  iiature;  such  was  the 
method  employed  by  the  school  of  Democritus, 
which  made  greater  progress  in  penetrating  nature 
than  the  rest.    It  is  best  to  consider  matter,  its 
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eonfonnation,  and  the  changes  of  that  conforma- 
tion, its  own  action,  and  the  law  of  this  action  or 
motion,  for  forms  are  a  mtere  fictionofthe  human 


mind,  unless  you  will  call  the  laws  cf  action  by 
that  name.  Such  are  the  idols  of  the  tribe,  which 
arise  either  from  the  uniformity  of  the  constitution 
of  man^s  spirit,  or  its  prejudices,  or  its  limited 
faculties,  or  restless  agitation,  or  from  the  inter- 
ference of  the  passions,  or  the  incompetency  of 
the  senses,  or  the  mode  of  their  impressions. 
//^'V  63.  The  idols*  of  the  den  derive  their  origin 
from  the  peculiar  nature  of  each  individuars  mind 
and  body ;  and  also  from  education,  habit,  and 
accident.  And  although  they  be  various  and 
manifold,  yet  we  will  treat  of  some  that  require 
the  greatest  caution,  and  exert  the  greatest  power 
in  polluting  the  understanding. 

54.  Some  men  become  attached  to  particular 
sciences  and  contemplations,  either  from  sup- 
posing themselves  the  authors  and  inventors  of 
them,  or  from  having  bestowed  the  greatest  pains 


opon  sucK^  subjects,  and  thus  become  most  liabita 
ated  to  them.  Ifmen  of  this  description  apply 
themselves  to  philosophy  and  contemplations  of 
an  universal  nature,  they  wrest  and  corrupt  them 
by  their  preconceived  fancies ;  of  which  Aristotle 
affords  us  a  signal  instance,  who  made  his  natural 
philosophy  completely  QAt^^QCrioPt  to  his  lo^ic, 
an3~thus  rendered  it  little  more  than  useless  and 
disputatious.  The  ehymists,  again,  have  formed 
a  fanciful  philosophy  with  the  most  confined 
views,  from  a  few  experiments  of  the  furnace. 
Gilbert,  too,  having  employed  himself  most  assi- 
duously in  the  consideration  of  the  magnet,  imme- 
diately established  a  system  of  philosophy  to 
coincide  with  his  favourite  pursuit. 

55.  The  greatest,  and,  perhaps,  radical  distinc- 
tion between  different  men*s  dispositions  for  phi- 
losophy and  the  sciences  is  this ;  that  some  are 
more  vigorous  and  active  in  observing  the  differ- 
ences of  things,  others  in  observing  their  resem- 
blances. For  a  steady  and  acute  disposition  can 
fix  tte  thoughte,  and  dwell  upon,  and  adhere  te  a 
point,  through  all  the  refinements  of  differences ; 
but  those  that  are  sublime  and  discursive  recog- 
nise and  compare  even  the  most  delicate  and 
general  resemblances.  Each  of  them  readily  falls 
into  excess,  by  catohing  either  at  nice  distinctions 
or  shadows  of  resemblance. 

56.  Some  dispositions  evince  an  nnbonnded 
admiration  of  antiquity,  others  eagerly  embrace 
novelty ;  and  but'tewcan  preserve  the  just  me- 
dlum,  so  as  neither  to  tear  up  what  the  anciente 
have  correctly  laid  down,  nor  to  despise  the  just 
innovations  of  the  modems.  But  this  is.  .xery 
prejudicial  to  the  sciences  and  philosophy,  and^. 
instead  of  a  correct  judgment,  we  have  but  the 
factions  of  the  anciente  and  modems.  Troth  is 
not  to  be  sought  in  the  good  fortune  of  any  parti- 
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cular  conjuncture  of  time,  which  is  uncertain,  bni 
in  the  light  of  nature  and  experience,  which  is 
_eternal.  Such  factions,  therefore,  are  to  be  ab- 
jured, and  the  understending  must  not  allow  them 
to  hurry  it  on  to  assent. 

57.  The  contemplation  of  nature  and  of  bodien 
in  their  individual  form  distracte  and  weakens  the 
understending :  but  the  contemplation  of  nature 
and  of  bodies  in  their  general  composition  and 
formation  stnpifies  and  relaxes  it.  We  have  a 
good  instence  of  this  in  the  school  of  Leuoippus 
and  Democritus  compared  with  others :  for  they 
applied  themselves  so  much  to  particulars  as 
almost  to  neglect  the  general  stracture  of  things, 
whilst  the  others  were  so  astounded  whilst  gazing 
on  the  stracture,  that  they  did  not  penetrate  the 
simplicity  of  nature.  These  two  species  of  con« 
temptation  must  therefore  be  interchanged,  and 
each  employed  in  its  tum,  in  order  to  render  the 
understending  at  oiice  penetrating  and  capacious, '' 
and  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  the  idols  that  result  from  them. 

58.  Let  such,  therefore,  be  our  precautions  in 
contemplation,  that  we  may  ward  off  and  expel 
the  idols  of  the  den:  which  mostly  owe  their 
birth  either  to  some  predominant  pursuit;  or, 
secondly,  to  an  excess  in  synthesis  and  analysis ; 
or,  thirdly,  to  a  party  zeal  in  favour  of  certein 
ages ;  or,  fourthly,  to  the  extent  or  narrowness  of 
the  subject.  In  general,  he  who  contemplates 
nature  should  suspect  whatever  particularly  tekes 
and  fixes  his  understanding,  and  should  use  so 
much  the  more  caution  to  preserve  it  equable  and 
unprejudiced. 

59.  The  idols*  of  the  market  are  the  most 
troublesome  of  all,  those-  namely,  which  have  en- 
twined themselves  round  the  understanding  from 
the  associations  of  words  and  names.  For  men 
imagine  that  their  reason  governs  words,  whilst, 
in  fact,  words  react  upon  the  understending ;  and 
this  has  rendered  philosophy  and  the  sciences 
sophistical  and  inactive.  Words  are  generally 
formed  in  a  popular  sense,  and  define  things  by 
those  broad  lines  which  are  most  obvious  to  the 
vulgar  mind  ;  but  when  a  more  acute  understend- 
ing, or  more  diligent  observation  is  anxious  to 
vary  those  lines,  and  to  adapt  them  more  accu- 
rately to  nature,  words  oppose  it.  Hence  the 
gpreat  and  solemn  disputes  of  learned  men  often 
terminate  in  controversies  about  words  and  names, 
in  regard  to  which  it  would  be  better  (imiteting 
the  caution  of  mathematicians)  to  proceed  more 
advisedly  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  bring  such 
disputes  to  a  regular  issue  by  definitions.  Such 
definitions,  however,  cannot  remedy  the  evil  in 
natural  and  material  objecte,  because  they  con- 
sist themselves  of  words,  and  these  words  pro 
duce  others ;  so  that  we  must  necessarily  have 
recourse  to  particular  instences,  and  their  regular 
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series  and  arrangement,  as  we  shall  mention  when 
we  come  to  the  mode  and  scheme  of  determiningr 
notions  and  axioms. 

60.  The  idols  imposed  npon  the  understanding 
by  words  are  of  two  kinds.  They  are  either  the 
names  of  things  which  have  no  existence,  (for,  as 
some  objects  are  from  inattention  left  without  a 
name,  so  names  are  formed  by  fanciful  imagina- 
tions which  are  without  an  object,)  or  they  are  the 
names  of  actual  objects,  but  confused,  badly  de- 
fined, and  hastily  and  irregularly  abstracted  from 
things.  Fortune,  the  primum  mobile,  the  plane- 
tary orbits,  the  element  of  fire,  and  the  like  fic- 
tions, which  owe  their  birth  to  futile  and  false 
theories,  are  instances  of  the  first  kind.  And  this 
species  of  idols  is  removed  with  greater  facility, 
because  it  can  be  exterminated  by  the  constant 
refutation  or  the  desuetude  of  the  theories  them- 
selves. The  others,  which  are  created  by  vicious 
and  unskilful  abstraction,  are  intricate  and  deeply 
rooted.  Take  some  word  for  instance,  as  moist ; 
and  let  us  examine  how  far  the  different  signifi- 
cations of  this  word  are  consistent.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  word  nunat  is  nothing  but  a  con- 
fused sign  of  different  actions,  admitting  of  no 
settled  and  defined  uniformity.  For  it  means  that 
which  easily  diffuses  itself  over  another  body ; 
that  which  is  indeterminable  and  cannot  be 
brought  to  a  consistency;  that  which  yields 
easily  in  every  direction ;  that  which  is  easily 
divided  and  dispersed ;  that  which  is  easily  united 
and  collected ;  that  which  easily  flows  and  is  put 
in  motion ;  that  which  easily  adheres  to  and  wets 
another  body ;  that  which  is  easily  reduced  to  a 
liquid  state,  though  previously  solid.  When, 
therefore,  you  come  to  predicate  or  impose  this 
name,  in  one  sense  flame  is  moist,  in  another  air 
is  not  moist,  in  another  fine  powder  is  moist,  in 
another  glass  is  moist ;  so  that  it  is  quite  clear 
that  this  notion  is  hastily  abstracted  from  water 
only,  and  common,  ordinary  liquors,  without  any 
due  verification  of  it. 

There  are,  however,  different  degrees  of  distor- 
tion and  mistake  in  words.  One  of  the  least 
faulty  classes  is  that  of  the  names  of  substances, 
particularly  of  the  less  abstract  and  more  defined 
species ;  (those  then  of  chalk  and  mud  are  good,  of 
tarth^  bad ;)  words  signifying  actions  are  more 
faulty,  as  to  generate^  to  corrupt^  to  change ;  but 
the  most  faulty  are  those  denoting  qualities,  (ex- 
cept the  immediate  objects  of  sense,)  as  hcavy^ 
light,  rare,  deiiae.  Yet  in  all  of  these  there  must 
be  some  notions  a  little  better  than  others,  in  pro- 
portion as  a  grreater  or  less  number  of  things  come 
before  the  senses. 

^         6l>  The  idols  of  the  theatre*  are  not  innate, 

X  nor  do  they  introduce  themselves  secretly  into 
the  understanding ;  but  they  are  manifestly  instil- 
led and  cherished  by  the  fictions  of  theories  and 
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depraved  rules  of  demonstration.  To  attempt, 
however,  or  undertake  their  confutation,  would 
not  be  consistent  with  our  declarations.  For, 
since  we  neither  agree  in  our  principles  nor  our 
demonstrations,  all  ar^ment  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.  And  it  is  fortunate  that  the  ancients  are 
TetTin  possession  of  their  honours.  We  detract 
nothing  from  them,  seeing  our  whole  doctrine 
relates  only  to  the  path  to  be  pursued.  The 
lame  (as  they  say)  in  the  path  outstrip  the  swift, 
who  wander  from  it,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  very 
skill  and  swiftness  of  him  who  runs  not  in  the 
right  direction,  must  increase  his  aberration. 

Our  method  of  discovering  the  sciences  is  such 
as  to  leave  little  to  the  acuteness  and  strength  of 
wit,  and  indeed  rather  to  level  wit  and  intellect. 
For,  as  in  the  drawing  of  a  straight  line  or  accu- 
rate circle  by  the  hand,  much  depends  upon  its 
steadiness  and  practice,  but  if  a  ruler  or  compass 
be  employed  there  is  little  occasion  for  either;  so 
it  is  with  our  method.  Although,  however,  we 
enter  into  no  individual  confutations,  yet  a  little 
must  be  said,  first,  of  the  sects  and  general  divi- 
sions of  these  species  of  theories;  secondly, 
something  further  to  show  that  there  are  external 
signs  of  their  weakness,  and,  lastly,  we  must 
consider  the  causes  of  so  great  a  misfortune,  and 
so  long  and  general  a  unanimity  in  error,  that  we 
may  thus  render  the  access  to  truth  less  difll- 
cult,  and  that  the  human  understanding  may  the 
more  readily  be  purified,  and  brought  to  dismiss 
its  idols. 

63.  The  idols  of  the  theatre  or  of  theories  are 
numerous,  and  may  and  perhaps  will  be  still 
more  so.  For,  nnless  men^s  minds  had  been 
now  occupied  for  many  ages  in  religious  and 
theological  considerations,  and  civil  governments 
(especially  monarchies)  had  been  averse  to  novel- 
ties of  that  nature,  even  in  theory,  (so  that  men 
must  apply  to  them  with  some  risk  and  injury  to 
their  own  fortunes,  and  not  only  without  reward, 
but  subject  to  contumely  and  envy,)  there  is  no 
doubt  that  many  other  sects  of  philosophers  and 
theorists  would  have  been  introduced,  like  those 
which  formerly  flourished  in  such  diversified 
abundance  amongst  the  Greeks.  For,  as  many 
imaginary  theories  of  the  heavens  can  be  deduced 
from  the  phenomena  of  the  sky,  so  it  is  even 
more  easy  to  found  many  dogmas  upon  the  phe- 
nomena of  philosophy ;  and  the  plot  of  this  our 
theatre  resembles  those  of  the  poetical,  where  the 
plots  which  are  invented  for  the  stage  are  more 
consistent,  elegant,  and  pleasurable  than  thosf 
taken  from  real  history. 

In  general,  men  take  for  the  groundwork  of  _ 
their  philosophy  either  too  mncn  from  a  tevrt^^ 
pics,  or  too  little  from  many  jin  either  case  their 


philosophy  is  founded  on  too  narrow  a  basis  of 
experiment  and  natural  history,  and  decides  on 
too  scanty  grounds.  For  the  theoretic  philosopher 
seizes  various  common  circumstances  by  experi- 
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ment,  without  reducing  them  to  certainty,  or 
examining  and  frequently  considering  them,  and 
relies  for  the  rest  upon  meditation  and  the  activity 
of  his  wit. 

There  are  other  philosophers  who  have  dili- 
gently and  accurately  attended  to  a  few  experi- 
ments, and  have  thence  presumed  to  deduce  and 
invent  systems  of  philosophy,  forming  every 
thing  to  conformity  with  them. 

A  third  set,  from  their  faith  and  religions  vene- 
ration, introduce  theology  and  traditions;  the 
absurdity  of  some  amongst  them  having  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  seek  and  derive  the  sciences 
from  spirits  and  genii.  >;'^here  are,  therefore, 
three  sources  of  error  aCnd  three  species  of  false 
\  philosophy ;  the  sophistic,  empiric,  and  supersti- 
tious. -  ~ 

63.  Aristotle  affords  the  most  eminent  instance 
of  the  first ;  for  he  corrupted  natural  philosophy 
by  logic :  thus,  he  formed  the  world  of  catego- 
ries, assigned  to  the  human  soul,  the  noblest  of 
substances,  a  genus  determined  by  words  of 
secondary  operation,  treated  of  density  and  rarity 
(by  which  bodies  occupy  a  greater  or  lesser  space) 
by  the  frigid  distinctions  of  action  and  power, 
asserted  that  there  was  a  peculiar  and  proper  mo- 
tion in  all  bodies,  and  that  if  they  shared  in  any 
other  motion,  it  was  owing  to  an  external  moving 
cause,  and  imposed  innumerable  arbitrary  dis- 
tinctions upon  the  nature  of  things ;  being  every- 
where more  anxious  as  to  definitions  in  teaching, 
and  the  accuracy  of  the  wording  of  his  proposi- 
tions, than  the  internal  truth  of  things.  And  this 
is  best  shown  by  a  compari^on  of  his  philosophy 
with  the  others  of  greatest  repute  among  the 
Greeks.  For  the  similar  parts  of  Anaxagoras, 
the  atoms  of  Leucippus  and  Democritus,  the 
heaven  and  earth  of  Parmenides,  the  discord  and 
concord  of  Eropedocles,  the  resolution  of  bodies 
into  the  common  nature  of  fire,  and  their  conden- 
sation, according  to  Heraclitns,  exhibit  some 
sprinkling  of  natural  philosophy,  the  nature  of 
things,  and  experiment,  whilst  Aristotle's  phy- 
sics are  mere  logical  terms,  and  he  remodelled 
the  same  subject  in  his  metaphysics  under  a  more 
imposing  title,  and  more  as  a  realist  than  a  nomi- 
nalist. Nor  is  much  stress  to  be  laid  on  his 
frequent  recourse  to  experiment  in  his  books  on 
animals,  his  problems,  and  other  treatises;  for  he 
had  already  decided,  without  having  properly 
consulted  experience  as  the  basis  of  his  decisions 
and  axioms,  and  after  having  so  decided,  he  drags 
experiment  along,  as  a  captive  constrained  to  i 
commodate  herself  to  his  decisions ;  so  that  he  is 
even  more  to  be  blamed  than  his  modem  followers, 
(of  the  scholastic  school,)  who  have  deserted  her 
altogether. 

64.  Ther  empiric  school  produces  dogmas  of  a 
more  deforfflScRhd  monstrous  nature  than  the 
sophistic  or  theoretic  school :  not  being  founded 
in  the  light  of  common  notions,  (which,  however 


poor  and  superficial,  is  yet  in  a  manner  universal 
and  of  a  general  tendency,)  but  in  the  confined 
obscurity  of  a  few  experiments.  Hence  this 
species  of  philosophy  appears  probable  and 
almost  certain  to  those  who  are  daily  practised 
in  such  experiments,  and  have  thus  corrupted 
their  imagination,  but  incredible  and  futile  to 
others.  We  have  a  strong  instance  of  this  in  the 
alchymists  and  their  dogmas ;  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  another  in  this  age,  unless,  perhaps, 
in  the  philosophy  of  Gilbert.*  We  could  not, 
however,  neglect  to  caution  others  against  this 
school,  because  we  already  foresee  and  augur, 
that  if  men  be  hereafter  induced  by  our  exhorta- 
tions to  apply  seriously  to  experiments,  (bidding 
farewell  to  the  sophistic  doctrines,)  there  will 
then  be  imminent  danger  from  empirics,  owing 
to  the  premature  and  forward  haste  of  the  under- 
standing, and  its  jumping  or  fiying  to  generalities 
and  the  principles  of  things.  We  ought,  there- 
fore, already  to  meet  the  evil. 

65.  The  corruption  of  philosophy  by  the  mixing 
of  it  up  with  superstition  and  theology  is  of  a  much 
wider  extent,  and  is  most  injurious  to  it,  both  as  a 
whole  and  in  parts.  For  the  human  understanding; 
is  no  less  exposed  to  the  impressions  of  fancy,  than 
to  those  of  vulgar  notions.  The  disputatious  and 
sophistic  school  entraps  the  understanding,  whilst 
the  fanciful,  bombastic,  and,  as  it  were,  poetical 
school  rather  flatters  it.  There  is  a  clear  example 
of  this  among  the  Greeks,  especially  in  Pythago- 
ras, where,  however,  the  superstition  is  coarse  and 
overcharged,  but  it  is  more  dangerous  andiefined 
in  Plato  and  his  school.  This  evil  is  found  also 
in  some  hran<^h^s  ol  other  systems  of  philosophy, 
where  it  introduces  abstracted  forms,  final  and  first 
causes,  omitting  frequently  the  intermediate,  and 
the  like.  Against  it  we  must  use  the  greatest 
caution ;  for  tiie  apotheosis  of  error  is  the  greatest 
evil  of  all,  and  when  folly  is  worshipped,  it  is, 
as  it  were,  a  plague-spot  upon  the  understanding. 
Yet,  some  of  the  modems  have  indulged  this 
folly,  with  such  consummate  inconsiderateness,. 
that  they  have  endeavoured  to  build  a  system  of  I 
natural  philosophy  on  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  I 
the  book  of  Job,  and  other  parto  of  Scripture ;  I 
seeking  thus  the  dead  amongst  the  living.  And  / 
this  folly  is  the  more  to  be  prevented  and  re- 
strained, because  not  only  fantastical  philosophy 
but  heretical  religion  spring  from  the  absurd  mix- 
ture of  matters  divine  and  human.  It  is,  there- 
fore, most  wise  soberly  to  render  unto  faith  the 
things  that  are  faith's. 

66.  Having  spoken  of  the  vicious  authority  of 
the  systems  founded  either  on  vulgar  notions,  or 
on  a  few  experiments,  or  on  superstition,  we  must 
now  consider  the  faulty  subjects  for  contempla- 
tion,   especially  in    natural   philosophy.     The 

*  It  If  tbut  the VulctnUrtt  tiid  Neptoniant  l»Te  rVamed  UmIt 
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human  anderstanding  is  perverted  by  observing 
the  power  of  mechanical  arts,  in  which  bodies 
are  very  materially  changed  by  composition  or 
separation,  and  is  induced  to  suppose  that  some- 
thing similar  takes  place  in  the  universal  nature 
of  things.  Hence  the  fiction  of  elements,  and 
their  co-operation  in  forming  natural  bodies. 
Again,  when  man  reflects  upon  the  entire  liberty 
of  nature,  he  meets  with  particular  species  of 
things,  as  animals,  plants,  minerals,  and  is  thence 
easily  led  to  imagine  that  there  exist  in  nature 
certain  primary  forms  which  she  strives  to  pro- 
duce, and  that  all  variation  from  them  arises  from 
some  impediment  or  error  which  she  is  exposed 
to  in  completing  her  work,  or  from  the  collision 
or  metamorphosis  of  different  species.  The  first 
hypothesis  has  produced  the  doctrine  of  element' 
ary  properties,  the  second  that  of  oceuU  properties 
and  epeeifie  powers :  and  both  lead  to  trifling  courses 
of  reflection,  in  which  the  mind  acquiesces,  and 
is  thus  diverted  from  more  important  subjects. 
But  physicians  exercise  a  much  more  useful 
labour  in  the  consideration  of  the  secondary  quali- 
ties of  things,  and  the  operations  of  attraction, 
repulsion,  attenuation,  inspissation,  dilatation, 
astringency,  separation,  maturation,  and  the  like ; 
and  would  do  still  more  if  they  would  not  cor- 
rupt these  proper  observations  by  the  two  systems 
I  have  alluded  to,  of  elementary  qualities  and 
specific  powers,  by  which  they  either  reduce  the 
secondary  to  first  qualities,  and  their  subtile  and 
immeasurable  composition,  or  at  any  rate  neg- 
lect to  advance  by  greater  and  more  diligent 
observation  to  the  third  and  fourth  qualities, 
thus  terminating  their  contemplation  prematurely. 
Nor  are  these  powers  (or  the  like)  to  be  in- 
vestigated only  among  the  medicines  of  the 
human  body,  but  also  in  all  changes  of  other 
natural  bodies. 

A  greater  evil  arises  from  the  contemplation 
and  investigation  rather  of  the  stationary  princi- 
ples oi  things,  from  which,  than  of  the  active,  by' 
which  things  themselves  are  creftlfed.  For  the 
former  only  serve  for  discussion,  the  latter  for 
practice.  Nor  is  any  value  to  be  set  on  those 
common  differences  of  motion  which  are  observed 
in  the  received  system  of  natural  philosophy,  as 
generation,  corruption,  augmentation,  diminution, 
alteration,  and  translation.  For  this  is  their 
meaning:  if  a  body,  unchanged  in  other  respects, 
is  moved  from  its  place,  this  is  translation ;  if  the 
place  and  species  be  given,  but  the  quantity 
changed,  it  is  alteration  f  but  if,  from  such  a 
change,  the  mass  and  quantity  of  the  body  do  not 
continue  the  same,  this  is  the  motion  o(  augmen- 
tation  and  diminution ;  if  the  change  be  continued 
iK>  as  to  vary  the  species  and  substance,  and  trans- 
fbtfe  them  to  othera,  this  is  generation  and  corrup- 
tion. All  this  is  merely  popular,  and  by  no 
means  penetrates  into  nature ;  and  these  are  but 
the  neamies  and  bounds  of  motion,  and  not  dif- 


ferent species  of  it ;  they  merely  suggest  kowfar* 
and  not  how  or  whence.  For  they  exhibit  neither 
the  aflTections  of  bodies,  nor  the  process  of  their 
parts,  but  merely  establish  a  division  of  that  mo- 
tion, which  coanely  exhibits  to  the  senses  matter 
in  its  varied  form.  Even  when  they  wish  to 
point  out  something  relative  to  the  causes  of  mo- 
tion, and  to  establish  a  division  of  them,  they 
most  absurdly  introduce  natural  and  violent  mo- 
tion, which  is  also  a  popular  notion,  since  every 
violent  motion  is  also  in  fact  natural,  that  is  to 
say,  the  external  efficient  puts  nature  in  action  in 
a  different  manner  to  that  which  she  had  pre- 
viously employed. 

But  if,  neglecting  these,  any  one  were  for  in- 
stance to  observe,  that  there  is  in  bodies  a  tendency 
of  adhesion,  so  as  not  to  suffer  the  unity  of  nature 
to  be  completely  separated  or  broken,  and  a  va- 
cuum to  be  formed  ;  or  that  they  have  a  tendency 
to  return  to  their  natural  dimensions  or  tension, 
so  that,  if  compressed  or  extended  within  or  be- 
yond it,  they  immediately  strive  to  recover  them- 
selves, and  resume  their  former  volume  and  extent; 
or  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  congregate  into 
masses  with  similar  bodies,  the  dense,  for  instance, 
towards  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  the  thin 
and  rare  towards  that  of  the  heavens,  these  and 
the  like  are  true  physical  genera  of  motions,  but 
the  others  are  clearly  logical  and  scholastic,  as 
appeare  plainly  from  a  comparison  of  the  two. 

Another  considerable  evil  is,  that  men  in  their 
systems  and  contemplations  bestow  their  labour 
upon  the  investigation  and  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  things  and  the  extreme  limits  of  nature, 
although  all  utility  and  means  of  action  consist  in 
the  intermediate  objects.  Hence  men  cease  not 
to  abstract  nature  till  they  arrive  at  potential  and 
shapeless  matter,  and  still  pereist  in  their  dissec- 
tion, till  they  arrive  at  atoms ;  and  yet,  were  all  this 
true,  it  would  be  of  little  use  to  advance  man*s 
estate. 

67.  The  understanding  must  also  be  cautioned 
against  the  intemperance  of  systems,  so  far  as 
regards  its  giving  or  withholding  its  assent ;  for 
such  intemperance  appeare  to  fix  and  perpetuate 
idols,  so  as  to  leave  no  means  of  removing  them. 

These  excesses  are  of  two  kinds.  The  first  is 
seen  in  those  who  decide  hastily,  and  render  the 
sciences  positive  and  dictatorial.  The  other  in 
those  who  have  introduced  skepticism,  and  vague, 
unbounded  inquiry.  The  former  subdues,  the 
latter  enervates  the  understanding.  The  Aristo- 
telian philosophy,  after  destroying  other  systems 
(as  the  Ottomans  do  their  brethren)  by  its  dispu- 
tations, confutations,  decided  upon  every  thing, 
and  Aristotle  himself  then  raises  up  questions  at 
will,  in  order  to  settle  them  ;  so  that  every  thing 
should  be  certain  and  decided,  a  method  now  in 
use  among  his  successore. 

The  school  of  Plato  introduced  skepticism,  hret, 
as  it  were,  in  joke  and  irony,  from  their  dislike 
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to  Protagoras,  Hippias,  and  others,  who  were 
ashamed  of  appearing  not  to  doubt  upon  any  sub- 
ject. But  the  new  academy  dogmatized  in  their 
skepticism,  and  held  it  as  their  tenet.  Although 
this  method  be  more  honest  than  arbitrary  deci- 
sion, (for  its  followers  allege  that  they  by  no 
means  confound  all  inquiry,  like  Pyrrho  and  his 
dittciples,  but  hold  doctrines  which  they  can  fol- 
low as  probable,  though  they  cannot  maintain 
them  to  be  true,)  yet,  when  the  human  mind  has 
once  despaired  of  discovering  truth,  every  thing 
begins  to  languish.  Hence  men  turn  aside  into 
pleasant  controversies  and  discussions,  and  into  a 
sort  of  wandering  over  subjects,  rather  than  sus- 
tain any  rigorous  investigation.  But,  as  we  ob- 
served at  first,  we  are  not  to  deny  the  authority 
of  the  human  senses  and  understanding,  although 
weak ;  but  rather  to  furnish  them  with  assistance. 

68.  We  have  now  treated  of  each  kind  of  idols, 
and  their  qualities;  all  of  which  mast  be  abjured 
and  renounced  with  firm  and  solemn  resolution, 
and  the  understanding  must  be  completely  freed 
and  cleared  of  them ;  so  that  the  access  to  the 
kingdom  of  man,  which  is  founded  on  the  sci- 
ences, may  resemble  that  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  where  no  admission  is  conceded  except 
to  children. 

69.  Vicious  demonstrations  are  the  muniments 
and  support  of  idols,  and  those  which  we  possess 


" x£   _/"■*"  logic,  merely  subject  and  enslave  the  world  to 
J^^"^    human  thoughts,  and  thoughts  to  words. 

demonstrations  are,  in  some  manner,  themsel 
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ij/i^K^  systems  of  phiioeopny  and  science. 
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i£A  improperly  established,  such  will  be 


/  are  regularly  or 
improperly  established,  such  will  be  the  resulting 
systems  of  philosophy  and  contemplation.  But 
those  which  we  employ  in  the  whole  process 
leading  from  the  senses  and  things  to  axioms  and 
-conclusions,  are  fallacious  and  incompetent.  This 
process  is  fourfold,  and  the  errors  are  in  equal 
number.  In  the  first  place  the  impressions  of 
the  senses  are  erroneous,  for  they  fail  and  deceive 
us.  We  must  supply  defects  by  substitutions, 
and  fallacies  by  their  correction.  2dly.  Notions 
are  improperly  abstracted  from  the  senses,  and 
indeterminate  and  confused  when  they  ought  to 
be  the  reverse.  3dly.  The  induction  that  is  em- 
ployed is  improper,  for  it  determines  the  princi- 
ples of  sciences  by  simple  enumeration,  without 
adopting  the  exclusions,  and  resolutions,  or  just 
separations  of  nature.  Lastly,  the  usual  method 
of  discovery  and  proof,  by  first  establishing  the 
most  general  propositions,  then  applying  and 
proving  the  intermediate  axioms  according  to 
them,  is  the  parent  of  error  and  the  calamity  of 
every  science.  But  we  will  treat  more  folly  of 
that  which  we  now  slightly  touch  upon,  when 
we  come  to  lay  down  the  true  way  of  interpreting 
nature,  aftor  having  gone  through  the  above  ex- 
piatory process  and  purification  of  the  mind. 

70.  But  experience  is  by  far  the  best  demon- 
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strati  on,  provided  it  adhere  to  the  experiment 
actually  made;  for  if  that  experiment  be  trans* 
ferred  to  other  subjects  apparently  similar,  unlest 
with  proper  and  methodical  caution,  it  becomes 
fallacious.  The  present  method  of  experiment 
is  blind  and  stupid.  Hence  me*  wandering  and 
roaming  without  any  determined  course,  and  con- 
sulting mere  chance,  are  hurried  about  to  various 
pointo,  and  advance  but  little;  at  one  time  they 
are  happy,  at  another  their  attention  is  distracted, 
and  they  always  find  that  they  want  something 
further.  Men  generally  make  their  experiments 
carelessly,  and  as  it  were  in  sport,  making  some 
little  variation  in  a  known  experiment,  and  then, 
if  they  fail,  they  become  disgusted  and  give  up 
the  attempt:  nay,  if  they  set  to  work  more  se- 
riously, steadily,  and  assiduously,  yet  they  w»iste 
all  their  time  on  probing  some  solitary  matter ;  as 
Gilbert  on  the  magnet,  and  the  alchy mists  on 
gold.  But  snch  conduct  shows  their  method  to 
be  no  less  unskilful  than  mean.  For  nobody  ^an 
successfully  investigate  the  nature  of  any  object 
by  considering  that  object  alogg.;  the  inquiry  must 
be  more  generally  extendeJT 

Even  when  men  build  any  science  and  theory 
upon  experiment,  yet  they  almost  always  turn 
with  premature  and  hasty  zeal  to  practice,  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  advantage  and  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  it,  but  in  order  to  seizu  upon 
some  security  in  a  new  undertaking  of  their  not 
employing  the  remainder  of  their  labour  unprofit* 
ably ;  and  by  making  themselves  conspicuous,  to 
acquire  a  greater  name  for  their  pursuit.  Hence, 
like  Atalanta,  they  leave  the  course  to  pick  up 
the  golden  apple,  interrupting  their  speed,  and 
giving  up  the  victory.  But,  in  the  true  couise  of 
experiment,  and  in  extending  it  to  new  efiecte, 
we  should  imitate  the  Divine  foresight  and  order. 
For  God,  on  the  first  day,  only  created  light,  and 
assigned  a  whole  day  to  that  work,  without 
creating  any  material  substance  thereon.  In  like 
manner,  we  must  first,  by  every  kind  of  experi- 
ment, elicit  the  discovery  of  causes  and  trua. 
axioms,  and  seek  for  experimente  which  may 
afford  light  rather  than  profit.  Axioms,  when 
rightly  investigated  and  established,  prepare  as^ 
not  for  a  limited  but  abundant  practice,  and  bring 
in  their  train  whole  troops  of  effects.  But  we 
will  treat  hereafter  of  the  ways  of  experience, 
which  are  not  less  beset  and  interrupted  than 
those  of  judgment;  having  spoken  at  present  of 
common  experience  only  as  a  bad  species  of  de- 
monstration, the  order  of  our  subject  now  requires 
some  mention  of  those  external  signs  of  the 
weakness  in  practice  of  the  received  systems  ot 
philosophy  and  contemplation,*  which  we  refer- 
red to  above,  and  of  the  causes  of  a  circumstance 
at  first  sight  so  wonderful  and  incredible.  For  the 
knowledge  of  these  external  signs  prepares  tkiii 

•  Bee  Az.  81,  towtrdt  the  end.    Thli  labject  extendi  to 
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way  for  assent,  and  the  explanation  of  the  causes 
removes  the  wonder;  and  these  two  circum- 
stances are  of  material  use  in  extirpating  more 
easily  and  gently  the  idols  from  the  under- 
standing. 
71.  The  sciences  we  possess  have  heen  princi- 
yy  pally  derived  from  the  Greeks :  for  the  addition 
,r  of  the  Roman,  Arabic,  or  more  modern  writers  are 
'^  but  few,  and  of  small  importance;  and,  such  as  they 
are,  are  founded  on  the  basis  of  Greek  invention. 
^^But  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks  was  professional 
and  disputatious,  and  thus  most  adverse  to  the 
investigation  of  truth.  The  name,  therefore,  of 
sophists,  which  the  contemptuous  spirit  of  thdse 
who  deemed  themselves  philosophers,  rejected 
and  transferred  to  the  rhetoricians,  Gorgias,  Pro- 
tagoras, Hippias,  Polus,  might  well  suit  the 
whole  tribe,  such  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Zeno,  Epi- 
curus, Theophrastus,  and  their  successors,  Chry- 
sippus,  Carneades,  and  the  rest.  There  was  only 
^  -  this  difference  between  them,  the  former  were 
mercenary  vagabonds,  travelling  about  to  difier- 
I  ent  states,  making  a  show  of  their  wisdom  and  re- 
quiring pay ;  the  latter,  more  dignified  and  noble, 
in  possession  of  fixed  habitations,  opening  schools, 
and  teaching  philosophy  gratuitously.  Both, 
however,  (though  differing  in  other  respects,) 
were  professorial,  and  reduced' every  subject  to 
controversy,  establishing  and  defending  certain 
sects  and  dogmas  of  philosophy :  so  that  their 
doctrines  were  nearly  (what  Dionysius  not  un- 
aptly objected  to  Plato)  "  the  talk  of  idle  old  men  to 
ignorant  youths.'*  But  the  more  ancient  Greeks, 
as  Empedocles,  Anaxagoras,  Leucippus,  Democri- 
tus,  Parmenides,  Heraclitus,  Xenophanes,  Philo- 
laus,  and  the  rest,  (for  I  omit  Pythagoras,  as  being 
superstitious,)  did  not  (that  we  are  aware)  open 
schools ;  but  betook  themselves  to  the  investigation 
of  truth  with  greater  silence,  and  with  more  severity 
and  simplicity:  that  is,  with  less  affectation  and 
ostentation.  Hence,  in  our  opinion,  they  acted  more 
advisedly,  however  their  works  may  have  been 
eclipsed  in  course  of  time  by  those  lighter  produc- 
tions which  better  correspond  with  and  please  the 
apprehensions  and  passions  of  the  vulgar :  for  time, 
like  a  river,  bears  down  to  us  that  which  is  light  and 
inflated,  and  sinks  that  which  is  heavy  and  solid. 
Nor  were  even  these  more  ancient  philosophers 
free  from  the  natural  defect,  but  inclined  too  much 
to  the  ambition  and  vanity  of  forming  a  sect,  and 
captivating  public  opinion ;  and  we  must  despair 
of  any  inquiry  after  truth,  when  it  condescends  to 
such  trifles.  Nor  must  we  omit  the  opinion  or 
rather  prophecy  of  an  Egyptian  priest  with  regard 
to  the  Greeks,  «*  that  they  would  for  ever  remain 
children,  without  any  antiquity  of  knowledge  or 
knowledge  of  antiquity."  For  they  certainly 
have  this  in  common  with  children,  that  they  are 
pmne  to  talking  and  incapable  of  generation, 
their  wisdom  being  loquacious,  and  unproductive 
of  effects.  /  Hence  the  external  signs  derived 


from  the  origin  and  birthplace  of  our  present 
philosophy  are  not  favourable. 

72.  Nor  are  those  much  better  which  can  be 
deduced  from  the  character  of  the  time  and  age, 
than  the  former  from  that  of  the  country  and  na- 
tion. For  in  that  age  the  knowledge  both  of  time 
and  of  the  world  was  confined  and  meagre,  which 
is  one  of  the  worst  evils  for  those  who  rely  en- 
tirely on  experience.  They  had  not  a  thousand 
years  of  history,  worthy  of  that  name,  but  mere 
fables  and  ancient  traditions.  They  were  acquaint- 
ed with  but  a  small  portion  of  the  regions  and 
countries  of  the  world — ^for  they  indiscriminately  , 
called  all  nations  situated  far  towards  the  north 
Scythians,  all  those  to  the  west  Celts;  they 
knew  nothing  of  Africa,  but  the  nearest  part  of 
Ethiopia,  or  of  Asia  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  had 
not  even  heard  any  sure  and  clear  tradition  of  the 
region  of  the  new  world.  Besides,  a  vast  number 
of  climates  and  zones,  in  which  innumerable 
nations  live  and  breathe,  were  pronounced  by  them 
to  be  uninhabitable,  nay,  the  travels  of  Democri- 
tus,  Plato,  and  Pythagoras,  which  were  not 
extensive,  but  rather  mere  excursions  from  home, 
were  considered  as  something  vast.  But  in  our 
times  many  parts  of  the  new  world,  and  everv 
extremity  of  the  old  are  well  known,  and  the 
mass  of  experiments  has  been  infinitely  increased. 
Wherefore,  if  external  signs  were  to  be  taken 
from  the  time  of  the  nativity  or  procreation,  (as  in 
astrology,)  nothing  extraordinary  could  be  pre- 
dicted of  these  early  systems  of  philosophy. 

73.  Of  all  signs  there  is  none  more  certain  or 
worthy  than  that  of  the  fruits  produced :  for  the  ^  ^ 
fruits  and  effects  are  the  sureties  and  vouchers,  as  ^  ^ 
it  were,  for  the  truth  of  philosophy.  Now^rom 
the  systems  of  the  Greeks  and  their  subq/oinate 
divisions  in  particular  branches  of  the  sciences 
during  so  long  a  period,  scarcely  one  single  expe- 
riment can  be  culled  that  has  a  tendency  to  elevate 
or  assist  mankind,  and  can  be  fairiy  set  down  to 
the  speculations  and  doctrines  of  their  philosophy. 
Celsus  candidly  and  wisely  confesses  as  much, 
when  he  observes  that  experiments  were  first 
discovered  in  medicine,  and  that  men  afterwards 
built  their  philosophical  systems  upon  them,  and 
searched  for  and  assigned  causes,  instead  of  the 
inverse  method  of  discovering  and  deriving  expe- 
riments from  philosophy  and  the  knowledge  of 
causes.  It  is  not,  therefore,  wonderful  that  the 
Egyptians  (who  bestow^ed  divinity  and  sacred 
honours  on  the  authors  of  new  inventions)  should 
have  consecrated  more  images  of  brutes  than  of 
men;  for  the  brutes,  by  their  natural  instinct, 
made  many  discoveries,  whilst  men  discovered 
but  few  from  discussion  and  the  conclusions  of 

ason.  / 

The  Industry  of  the  alchy mists  has  produced 
some  eflTect,  by  chance,  however,  and  casualty,  or 
from  varying  their  experiments,  (as  mechanics  also 
do,)  and  not  from  any  regular  art  or  theory  ;  the 
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theory  they  ha?e  imagined  rather  tending  to  disturb 
than  to  assist  experiment.  Those,  too,  who  have 
occupied  themselves  with  natural  magiQ,  (as  they 
term  it,)  have  made  but  few  discoveries,  and  those 
of  small  import,  and  bordering  on  imposture.  For 
which  reason,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  are  cau- 
tioned by  religion  to  show  our  faith  by  our  works, 
we  may  very  properly  apply  the  principle  to  phi- 
losophy, and  judge  of  it  by  its  works;  accounting 
that  to  be  futile  which  is  unproductive,  and  still 
more  so,  if  instead  of  grapes  and  olives  it  yield 
but  the  thistle  and  thorns  of  dispute  and  contention. 

74.  Other  signs  may  be  selected  from  the  in- 
crease and  progress  of  particular  systems  of  phi- 
losophy and  the  sciences.  For  those  which  are 
founded  on  nature  grow  and  increase,  whilst  those 
which  are  founded  on  opinion  change,  and  in- 
crease not.  If,  therefore,  the  theories  we  have 
mentioned  were  not  like  plants  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
but  grew  in  tlie  womb  of  nature  and  were  nou- 
rished by  her ;  that  which  for  the  last  two  thou- 
sand years  has  taken  pl^ce  would  never  have 
happened :  namely,  that  the  sciences  still  con- 
tinue in  their  beaten  track,  and  nearly  stationary, 
without  having  received  any  important  increase; 
nay,  having,  on  the  contrary,  rather  bloomed  under 
the  hands  of  their  first  author,  and  then  faded 
away.  yBut  we  see  that  the  case  is  reversed  in 
the  mechanical  arts,  which  are  founded  on  nature 
and  the  light  of  experience,  for  they  (as  long  as 
they  are  popular)  seem  full  of  life,  and  unintef- 
ruptedly  thrive  and  grow,  being  at  first  rude,  then 
convenient,  lastly  polished,  and  perpetually  im- 
proved. 

75.  There  is  yet  another  sign,  (if  such  it  may 
be  termed,  being  rather  an  evidence,  and  one  of 
the  strongest  nature,)  namely,  the  actual  confes- 
sion of  those  very  authorities  whom  men  now 
follow.  For  even  they  who  decide  on  things  so 
daringly,  yet,  at  ti'ues,  when  they  reflect,  betake 
themselves  to  complaints  about  the  subtilty  of 
nature,  the  obscurity  of  things,  and  the  weakness 
of  man's  wit.  If  they  would  merely  do  this,  they 
might  perhaps  deter  those  who  are  of  a  timid  dis- 
position from  further  inquiry,  but  would  excite 
and  stimulate  those  of  a  more  active  and  confident 
turn  to  further  advances.  They  are  not,  however, 
satisfied  with  confessing  so  much  of  themselves, 
but  consider  every  thing  which  has  been  either 
unknown  or  unattempted  by  themselves  or  their 
teachers,  as  beyond  the  limits  of  possibility ;  and 
liiiis,  with  most  consummate  pride  and  envy,  con- 
vert the  defects  of  their  own  discoveries  into  a 
calumny  on  nature,  and  a  source  of  despair  to 
every  one  else.  Hence  arose  the  new  academy, 
which  openly  professed  skepticism  and  consigned 
mankind  to  eternal  darkness.  Hence  the  notion 
that  forms,  or  the  true  differences  of  things,  (which 
are  in  frict  the  laws  of  simple  action,)  are  beyond 
m'tn's  reach,  and  cannot  possibly  be  discovered. 
Henco  those  notions  in  the  active  aiid  operative 


branches ;  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  of  fire  are 
totally  different,  so  as  to  prevent  men  from  sup- 
posing that  they  can  elicit  or  form,  by  means  of 
fire,  any  thing  similar  to  the  operations  of  nature; 
and,  again,  that  composition  only  is  the  work  of 
man  and  mixture  of  nature,  so  as  to  prevent  men 
from  expecting  the  generation  or  transformation 
of  natural  bodies  by  art.  Men  will,  therefore, 
easily  allow  themselves  to  be  persuaded  by  this 
sign,  not  to  engage  their  fortunes  and  labour  in 
speculations,  which  are  not  only  desperate,  but 
actually  davoted  to  desperation. 

76.  Nor  should  we  omit  the  sign  afforded  by 
the  great  dissension  formerly  prevalent  among 
philosophers,  and  the  variety  of  schools,  which 
sufficiently  show  that  the  way  was  not  well  pre- 
pared, that  leads  from  the  senses  to  the  under, 
standing,  since  the  same  groundwork  of  philoso- 
phy (namely,  the  nature  of  things)  was  torn  and 
divided  into  such  widely  differing  and  multifarious 
errors.  And  although,  in  these  days,  the  dis<«en- 
sions  and  differences  of  opinions  with  rtgard  to 
first  principles  and  entire  systems  are  nearly  ex- 
tinct, yet  there  remain  innumerable  questions  and 
controversies  with  regard  to  particular  branches 
of  philosophy.  So  that  it  is  manifest  tl  at  there  is 
nothing  sure  or  sound  either  in  the  systems  them- 
selves or  in  the  methods  of  demonstration. 

77.  With  regard  tb  the  supposition  that  there 
is  a  general  unanimity  as  to  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  because  the  other  systems  of  the  an- 
cients ceased  and  became  obsolete  on  its  promul- 
gation, and  nothing  better  has  been  since  dis- 
covered; whence  it  appeare  that  it  is  so  well 
determined  and  founded  as  to  have  united  the 
suffrages  of  both  ages;  we  will  observe — 1st. 
That  the  notion  of  other  ancient  systems  having 
ceased  after  the  publication  of  the  works  of  Aris- 
totle is  false,  for  the  works  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phere  subsisted  long  after  that  event,  evon  to  the 
time  of  Cicero  and  the  subsequent  ages.  But  at 
a  later  period,  when  human  learning  had^  as  it 
were,  been  wrecked  in  the  inundation  ol  bar- 
barians into  the  Roman  empire,  then  the  sysUMns 
of  Aristotle  and  Plato  were  preserved  in  the  waves 
of  ages,  like  blanks  of  a  lighter  and  less  solid 
nature.  2d.  The  notion  of  unanimity  on  a  clea- 
inspection  is  found  to  be  fallacious.  For  truo 
unanimity  is  that  which  proceeds  from  a  free 
judgment  arriving  at  the  same  conclusion  after 
an  investigation  of  the  fact.  Now,  by  far  tht) 
greater  number  of  those  who  have  assented  to  th« 
philosophy  of  Aristotle,  have  bound  themselve-.t 
down  to  it,  from  prejudice  and  the  authority  of 
others,  so  that  it  is  rather  ojisequiousness  and 
concurrence  than  unanimity, '  But  even  if  it  wer^ 
real  and  extensive  unaninoTity,  so  far  from  being 
esteemed  a  true  and  solid  confirmation,  it  should 
lead  to  a  violent  presumption  to  the  contrary.  Foi 
there  is  no  worse  augury  in  intellectual  matth.i* 
than  that  derived  from  unanimity,  with  the  ex 
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reption  of  divinity  and  politics,  where  suflrages 
are  allowed  to  decide.  For  nothio^  pleases  the 
multitude,  unless  it  strike  the  imagination  or  bind 
down  the  understanding,  as  we  have  obsenred 
nbove,  with  the  shackles  of  vulgar  notions. 
Hence  we  may  well  transfer  Phocion's  remark 
from  morals  to  the  intellect :  **  That  men  should 
immediately  examine  what  error  or  fault  thej 
have  committed,' when  the  multitude  concurs  with 
and  applauds  them."  This,  then,  is  one  of  the 
most  unfavourable  signs.  All  the  signs,  there- 
fore, of  the  truth  and  soundness  of  the  received 
systems  of  philosophy  and  the  sciences  are  un- 
propitious,  whether  taken  from  their  origin,  their 
fruits,  their  progress,  the  confessions  of  their 
authors,  or  from  unanimity. 
^"^78.  We  now  come  to  the  causes  of  errors,* 
/  (,  c-^'iBnd  of  such  perseverance  in  them  for  ages.  These 
are  sufficiently  numerous  and  powerful  to  remove 
ir,^J>^^  all  wonder  that  what  we  now  offer  should  have 
^r^\  80  long  been  concealed  from  and  have  escaped 

the  notice  of  mankind,  and  to  render  it  more 
worthy  of  astonishment,  that  it  should  even  now 
have  entered  any  one's  mind  or  become  the  sub- 
ject of  his  thoughts ;  and  that  it  should  have  done 
so,  we  consider  rather  the  gift  of  fortune  than  of 
any  extraordinary  talent,  and  as  the  offspring  of 
time  rather  than  wit.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the 
number  of  ages  is  reduced  to  very  narrow  limits 
on  a  proper  consideration  of  the  matter.  For,  out 
of  twenty-five  centuries,  with  which  the  memory 
and  learning  of  man  are  conversant,  scarcely  six 
can  be  set  apart  and  selected  as  fertile  in  scienceand 
favourable  in  its  progress.  For  there  are  deserts 
and  wastes  in  times  as  in  countries,  and  we  can 
only  reckon  up  three  revolutions  and  epochs  of 
philosophy.  1.  The  Greek.  2.  The  Roman. 
3.  Our  own,  that  is,  the  philosophy  of  the  western 
nations  of  Europe:  and  scarcely  two  centuries 
can  with  justice  be  assigned  to  each.  The  inter- 
mediate ages  of  the  world  were  unfortunate,  both 
in  the  quantity  and  richness  of  the  sciences  pro- 
duced. Nor  need  we  mention  the  Arabs  or  the 
scholastic  philosophy  which,  in  those  ages, 
ground  down  the  sciences  by  their  numerous 
treatises  more  than  they  increased  their  weight. 
The  first  cause,  then,  of  such  insignificant  pro- 
gress in  the  sciences  is  rightly  referred  to  the 
small  proportion  of  time  which  has  been  favour- 
able thereto. 

79.  A  second  cause  offers  itself,  which  is 
certainly  of  the  greatest  importance;  namely, 
that  in  those  very  ages  in  which  men's  wit,  and 
literature  flourished  considerably,  or  even  mode- 
rately, but  a  small  part  of  their  industry  was 
bestowed  on  natural  philosophy,  the  great  mother 
of  the  sciences.  For  every  art  and  science  torn 
from  this  root  may,  perhaps,  be  polished  and  put 
Uilo  a  serviceable  shape,  but  can  admit  of  little 
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growth.  It  is  well  known  that  after  the  Christian 
religion  had  been  acknowledged  and  arrived  at 
maturity,  by  far  the  best  wits  were  busied  upon 
theology,  where  the  highest  lewards  offered  them- 
selves, and  every  species  of  assistance  was 
abundantly  supplied,  and  the  study  of  which 
was  the  principal  occupation  of  the  western 
Eoropean  nations  during  the  third  epoch;  the 
rather  because  literature  flourished  about  the  very 
time  when  controversies  concerning  religion  first 
began  to  bud  forth.  2.  In  the  preceding  ages, 
during  the  second  epoch,  (that  of  the  Romans,) 
philosophical  meditation  and  labour  was  chiefly 
occupied  and  wasted  in  moral  philosophy,  (the 
theology  of  the  heathens :)  besides,  the  greatest 
minds  in  these  tiroes  applied  themselves  to  civil 
affairs,  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Roman 
empire,  which  required  the  labour  of  many.  3. 
The  age  during  which  natural  philosophy  ap- 
peared principally  to  flourish  among  the  Greeks 
was  but  a  short  period,  since  in  the  more  ancient 
times  the  seven  sages  (with  the  exception  of 
Thales)  applied  themselves  to  moral  philosophy 
and  politics,  and  at  a  later  period  after  Socrates 
had  brought  down  philosophy  from  heaven  to 
earth,  moral  philosophy  became  more  prevalent, 
and  diverted  men's  attention  from  natural.  Nay, 
the  very  period  during  which  physical  inquiries 
flourished,  was  corrupted  and  rendered  useless  by 
contradictions  and  the  ambition  of  new  opinions. 
Since,  therefore,  during  these  three  epochs,  natural 
philosophy  has  been  materially  neglected  or  im- 
peded, it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  men  should 
have  made  but  little  progress  in  it,  seeing  they 
were  attending  to  an  entirely  different  matter. 

80.  Add  to  this  that  natural  philosophy,  espe- 
cially of  late,  has  seldom  gained  exclusive  pos- 
session of  an  individual  free  from  all  other  pur- 
suits, even  amongst  those  who  have  applied  them- 
selves to  it,  unless  there  may  be  an  example  or 
two  of  some  monk  studying  in  his  cell,  or  some 
nobleman  in  his  villa.  She  has  rather  been  made 
a  passage  and  bridge  to  other  pursuits. 

Thus  has  this  great  mother  of  the  sciences  been 
degpraded  most  unworthily  to  the  situation  of  an 
handmaid,  and  made  to  wait  upon  medicine  or 
mathematical  operations,  and  to  wash  the  imma- 
ture minds  of  youth,  and  imbue  them  with  a  first 
dye,  that  they  may  afterwards  be  more  ready  to 
receive  and  retain  another.  In  the  mean  time  let 
no  one  expect  any  great  progress  in  the  sciencep. 
(especially  their  operative  part,)  unless  natural 
philosophy  be  applied  to  particular  sciences,  and 
particular  sciences  again  referred  back  to  natural 
philosophy.  For  want  of  this,  astronomy,  optics, 
music,  many  mechanical  arts,  medicine  itself, 
and  (what  perhaps  is  more  wonderful)  moral  and 
political  philosophy,  and  the  logical  sciences  have 
no  depth,  but  only  glide  over  the  surface  and  va- 
riety of  things;  because  these  sciences,  when 
they  have  been  once  partitioned  out  and  esta 
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Dlished,  are  no  lon^r  noarithed  by  natural  phi- 
losophy, which  would  have  imparted  fresh  vigour 
and  growth  to  them  from  the  sources  and  genuine 
contemplation  of  motion,  rays,  sounds,  texture, 
and  confirmation  of  bodies,  and  the  affections  and 
capacity  of  the  understanding.  But  we  can  little 
wonder  that  the  sciences  grow  not  when  separated 
from  their  roots. 

81.  There  is  another  powerful  and  great  cause 
of  the  little  advancement  of  the  sciences,  which 
18  this :  it  is  impossible  to  advance  properly  in 
the  course  when  the  goal  is  not  properly  fixed. 
But  the  real  and  legitimate  goal  of  the  sciences 
is  the  endowment  of  human  life  with  new  inven- 
tions and  riches.  The  great  crowd  of  teachers 
know  nothing  of  this,  but  consist  of  dictatorial 
hirelings :  unless  it  so  happen  that  some  artisan 
of  an  acute  genius  and  ambitious  of  fame  gives  up 
his  time  to  a  new  discovery,  which  is  generally 
attended  with  a  loss  of  property.  The  majority, 
so  far  from  proposing  to  themselves  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  mass  of  arts  and  sciences,  make  no 
other  use  of  an  inquiry  into  the  mass  already  be- 
fore them,  than  is  afforded  by  the  conversion  of  it 
to  some  use  in  their  lectures,  or  to  gain,  or  to  *he 
acquirement  of  a  name  and  the  like.  But  if  one 
out  of  the  multitude  be  found,  who  courts  science 
from  real  zeal  and  on  its  own  account,  even  he 
will  be  seen  rather  to  follow  contemplation  and 
the  variety  of  theories  than  a  severe  and  strict  in- 
vestigation of  troth.  Again,  if  there  even  be  an 
unusually  strict  investigator  of  truth,  yet  will  be 
propose  to  himself  as  the  test  of  truth  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  mind  and  understanding,  as  to  the 
causes  of  things  long  since  known,  and  not  such 
a  test  as  to  lead  to  some  new  earnest  of  effects, 
and  a  uew  light  in  axioms.  If,  therefore,  no  one 
have  laid  down  the  real  end  of  science,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  there  should  be  error  in  points  subor- 
dinate to  that  end. 

8'2.  But,  in  like  manner  as  the  end  and  goal  of 
science  is  ill  defined,  so,  even  were  the  case  other- 
wise, men  have  chosen  an  erroneous  and  impassa- 
ble direction.  For  it  is  safficient  to  astonish  any 
reflecting  mind,  that  nobody  sboald  have  cared  or 
wished  to  open  and  complete  a  way  for  the  under- 
standing, setting  off  from  the  senses,  and  regular, 
well  conducted  experiment;  bat  that  every  thing 
has  been  abandoned  either  to  the  mists  of  tradi- 
tion, the  whirl  and  confusion  of  argument,  or  the 
waves  and  mazes  of  chance,  and  desultory,  ill- 
combined  experiment.  Now,  let  any  one  but  eon- 
sider  soberly  and  diligently  the  nature  of  the  path 
men  have  been  accustomed  to  pursue  In  the  in- 
vestigation and  discovery  of  any  matter,  and  ha 
will  doubtless  first  observe  the  rude  and  inartifi- 
cial manner  of  discovery  most  familiar  to  man- 
kind :  which  is  no  other  than  this.  When  any 
one  prepares  himself  for  discovery,  he  first  iiH 
qmres  and  obtains  a  full  account  of  all  that  has 
been  said  on  the  subject  by  otheriy  then  adds  hto 


own  reflections,  and  stirs  up  and,  as  it  were,  in^ 
vokes  his  own  spirit,  after  much  mental  labour,  to 
disclose  its  oracles.  All  which  is  a  method  with- 
out foundation  and  merely  turns  on  opinion. 

Another  perhaps  calls  in  logic  to  assist  him  in 
discovery,  which  bears  only  a  nominal  relation  to 
his  purpose.  For  the  discoveries  of  logic  are  not 
discoveries  of  principles  and  leading  axioms,  but 
only  of  what  appears  to  accord  with  them.  And 
when  men  become  curious  and  importunate  and 
give  trouble,  interrupting  her  about  her  proofs  and 
the  discovery  of  principles  or  first  axioms,  she 
puts  them  off  with  her  usual  answer,  referring 
them  to  faith,  and  ordering  them  to  swear  allegi- 
ance to  each  art  in  its  own  department. 

There  remains  but  mere  experience,  which 
when  it  offers  itself  is  called  chance ;  when  it  is 
sought  after,  experiment.  But  this  kind  of  expe- 
rience is  nothing  but  a  loose  faggot,  and  mere 
groping  in  the  dark,  as  men  at  night  try  all  means 
of  discovering  the  right  road,  whilst  it  would  be 
better  and  more  prudent  either  to  wait  for  day  or 
procure  a  light  and  then  proceed.  On  the  contrary 
the  real  order  of  experience  begins  by  setting  up 
a  light,  and  then  shows  the  road  by  it,  commenc- 
ing with  a  regulated  and  digested,  not  a  mis- 
placed and  vague  course  of  experiment,  and 
thence  deducing  axioms,  and  from  those  axioms 
new  experiments:  for  not  even  the  Divine  Woid 
proceeded  to  operate  on  the  general  mass  of  things 
without  due  order. 

Let  men  therefore  cease  to  wonder  if  the  whole 
course  of  science  be  not  run,  when  all  have  wan- 
dered from  the  path ;  quitting  entirely  and  desert- 
ing experience,  or  involving  themselves  in  its 
mazes,  and  wandering  about,  whilst  a  regularly 
combined  system  would  lead  them  in  a  sure  track 
through  its  wilds  to  the  open  day  of  axioms. 

83.  The  evil,  however,  has  been  wonderfully 
increased  by  an  opinion,  or  inveterate  conceit, 
which  is  both  vainglorious  and  prejudicial,  namely, 
that  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind  is  lowered  by 
long  and  frequent  intercourse  with  experiments 
and  particulars,  which  are  the  objects  of  sense  and 
confined  to  matter ;  especially  since  such  matters 
generally  require  labour  in  investigation,  are  mean 
subjects  for  meditation,  harsh  in  discourse,  unpro- 
ductive in  practice,  infinite  in  number,  and  deli- 
cate in  their  subtilty.  Hence  we  have  seen  the 
true  path  not  only  deserted,  but  intercepted  and 
blocked  up,  experience  being  rejected  with  dis* 
gust,  and  not  merely  neglected  or  improperly 
applied. 

84.  Again,  the  reverence  for  antiquity  and  the 
authority  of  men  who  have  been  esteemed  great 
in  philosophy,  and  general  unanimity,  have  re> 
tarded  men  from  advancing  in  science,  and  almost 
enchanted  them.  As  to  unanimity,  we  have  spo> 
ken  of  it  above. 

The  opinion  which  men  cherish  of  antiquity  is 
altogetiier  idle,  aiid  ■eaicely  aocArds  with  tho 
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term.  For  the  old  age  and  increasing  years  of 
the  world  should  in  reality  be  considered  as  anti- 
quity, and  this  is  rather  the  character  of  our  own 
times  than  of  the  less  advanced  age  of  the  world 
in  those  of  the  ancients.  For  the  latter,  with  re- 
spect to  ourselves,  are  ancient  and  elder,  with 
respeot  to  the  world,  modem  and  younger.  And 
as  we  expect  a  greater  knowledge  of  human  affairs 
and  more  mature  judgment  from  an  old  man,  than 
from  a  youth,  on  account  of  his  experience,  and 
the  variety  and  number  of  things  he  has  seen, 
heard,  and  meditated  upon;  sg  wa  have  reason  to 
expect  much  erreater  things  of  pur  own  a^.  (if  it 
ITnew  but  its  strength  ana  would  essay  and  exert 
It,)  than  from  antiquity,  since  the  world  has  grown 
older,  and  its  stock  has  been  increased  and  accu- 
mulated with  an  infinite  number  of  experiments 
and  observations.  We  must  also  take  into  our 
consideration  that  many  objects  in  nature  fit  to 
throw  li^ht  npon  philosophy  have  been  exposed 
to  our  view  and  discovered  by  means  of  long  voy- 
ages and  travels,  in  which  our  times  have  abound- 
ed. It  would  indeed  be  dishonourable  to  mankind, 
if  the  regions  of  the  material  globe,  the  earth,  the 
sea,  and  stars  should  be  so  prodigiously  developed 
and  illustrated  in  our  age,  and  yet  the  boundaries 
of  the  intellectual  globe  should  be  confined  to  the 
narrow  discoveries  of  the  ancients. 

With  regard  to  authority,  it  is  the  greatest 
weakness  to  attribute  infinite  credit  to  particular 
authors,  and  to  refuse  his  own  prerogative  to  time, 
the  author  of  all  authors,  and,  therefore,  of  all 
authority.  For,  truth  is  rightly  named  the  daugh- 
ter of  time,  not  of  authority.  It  is  not  wonderful, 
therefore,  if  the  bonds  of  antiquity,  authority, 
and  unanimity,  have  so  enchained  the  power  of 
man,  that  he  is  unable  (as  if  bewitched)  to  be- 
come familiar  with  things  themselves. 

85.  Nor  is  it  only  the  admiration  of  antiquity, 
authority,  and  unanimity,  that  has  forced  man's 
industry  to  rest  satisfied  with  present  discoveries, 
hut  also  the  admiration  o£^the  effects  already 
placed  within  his  power. /For,  whoever  passes 
in  review  the  variety  of  subjects,  and  the  beauti- 
ful apparatus  collected  and  introduced  by  the 
mechanical  arts  for  the  service  of  mankind,  will 
certainly  be  rather  inclined  to  admire  our  wealth 
than  to  perceive  our  poverty ;  not  considering 
that  the  observations  of  man  and  operations  of 
nature  (which  are  the  souls  and  first  movers  of 
that  variety)  are  few,  and  not  of  deep  research ; 
the  rest  must  be  attributed  merely  to  man's  pa- 
tience and  the  delicate  and  well  regulated  motion 
of  the  hand  or  of  instruments.  To  take  an  in- 
stance, the  manufactory  of  clo<!ks  is  delicate  and 
accurate,  and  appears  to  imitate  the  heavenly 
bodies  in  its  wheels,  and  the  pulse  of  animals  in 
Its  regular  oscillation,  yet  it  only  depends  upon 
one  or  two  axioms  of  nature. 

Afrain,  if  one  consider  the  refinement  of  the 
liberal  arts,  or  even  that  exhibited  in  the  prepara- 


tion of  natural  bodies  in  mechanical  arts  and  the 
like ;  as  the  discovery  of  the  heavenly  motions  in 
astronomy,  of  harmony  in  music,  of  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  (still  unadopted  by  the  Chinese) 
in  grammar ;  or,  again,  in  mechanical  operationst 
the  productions  of  Bacchus  and  Ceres,  that  is* 
the  preparation  of  wine  and  beer,  the  making  of 
bread,  or  even  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  distilla- 
tion, and  the  like ;  if  one  reflect  also  and  consider 
for  how  long  a  period  of  ages  (for  all  the  above, 
except  distillation,  are  ancient)  these  things  have 
been  brought  to  their  present  state  of  perfection, 
and,  as  we  instanced  in  clocks,  to  how  few  obser- 
vations and  axioms  of  nature  they  may  be  refer- 
red, and  how  easily,  and,  as  it  were,  by  obvious 
chance  or  contemplation  they  might  be  discovered, 
one  would  soon  cease  to  admire  and  rather  pity 
the  human  lot,  on  account  of  its  vast  want  and 
dearth  of  things  and  discoveries  for  so  many 
ages.  Yet,  even  the  discoveries  we  have  men- 
tioned were  more  ancient  than  philosophy,  and 
the  intellectual  arts ;  so  that,  to  say  the  truth, 
when  contemplation  and  doctrinal  science  began, 
the  discovery  of  useful  works  ceased. 

But  if  any  one  turn  from  the  maiidfactories  to 
libraries,  and  be  inclined  to  admire  the  immense 
variety  of  books  offered  to  our  view,  let  him  but 
examine  and  diligently  inspect  the  matter  and 
contents  of  these  books,  and  his  astonishment 
will  certainly  change  its  object :  for  when  he  finds 
no  end  of  repetitions,  and  how  much  mfin  i^"  ^^i 
speak  the  same  thing  over  againj^  he  will  pass 
from  admiration  of  this  variety  to  astonishment 
at  the  poverty  and  scarcity  of  matter,  which  has 
hitherto  possessed  and  filled  men's  minds. 

But  if  any  one  should  condescend  to  consider 
such  sciences  as  are  deemed  rather  curious  than 
sound,  and  take  a  full  view  of  the  operations  of  the 
alchymists  or  magi,  he  will  perhaps  hesitate  whe- 
ther he  ought  rather  to  laugh  or  to  weep.  For  the 
alchymist  cherishes  eternal  hope,  and  when  his 
labours  succeed  not,  accuses  his  own  mistakes, 
deeming,  in  his  self-accusation,  that  he  has  not 
properly  understood  the  words  of  art,  or  of  his 
authors ;  upon  which  he  listens  to  tradition  and 
vague  whispers,  or  imagines  there  is  some  slight 
unsteadiness  in  the  minute  details  of  his  practice, 
and  then  has  recourse  to  an  endless  repetition  of 
experiments :  and,  in  the  mean  time,  when  in  his 
casual  experiments  he  falls  upon  something  in 
appearance  new,  or  of  some  degpree  of  utility,  he 
consoles  himself  with  such  an  earnest,  and  osten- 
tatiously publishes  them,  keeping  up  his  hope  of 
the  final  result.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the 
alchymists  have  made  several  discoveries,  and 
presented  mankind  with  useful  inventions.  But 
we  may  well  apply  to  them  the  fable  of  the  old 
man,  who  bequeathed  to  his  tons  some  gold 
buried  in  his  garden,  pretending  not  to  know  tho 
exact  spot,  whereupon  they  worked  diligently  in 
digging  the  vineyard,  and  though  they  found  no 
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gold,  the  vintage  was  rendered  more  abundant 
by  their  labour. 

The  followers  of  natural  magic,  who  explain 
every  thing  by  sympathy  and  antipathy,  have 
assigned  false  powers  and  marvellous  operations 
to  things,  by  gratuitous  and  idle  conjectures :  and 
if  they  have  ever  produced  any  effects,  they  are 
rather  wonderful  and  novel  than  of  any  real  bene- 
fit or  utility. 

In  superstitious  magic,  (if  we  say  any  thing  at 
all  about  it,)  we  must  chiefly  observe,  that  there 
are  only  some  peculiar  and  definite  objects  with 
which  the  curious  and  superstitious  arts  have  in 
every  nation  and  age,  and  even  under  every  reli- 
gion, been  able  to  exercise  and  amuse  themselves. 
Let  us,  therefore,  pass  them  over.  In  the  mean 
time  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  false  notion  of 
plenty  should  have  occasioned  want. 

86.  The  admiration  of  mankind  with  regard  to 
the  arts  and  sciences,  which  is  of  itself  sufficiently 
simple  and  almost  puerile,  has  been  increased  by 
the  craft  and  artifices  of  those  who  have  treated 
the  sciences  and  delivered  them  down  to  pos- 
terity. For  they  propose  and  produce  them  to 
our  view  so  fashioned,  and  as  it  were  masked,  as 
to  make  them  pass  for  perfect  and  complete.  For, 
if  you  consider  their  method  and  divisions,  they 
appear  to  embrace  and  comprise  every  thing  which 
can  relate  to  the  subject.  And  although  this  frame 
be  badly  filled  up,  and  resemble  an  empty  bladder, 
yet  it  presents  to  the  vulgar  understanding  the 
form  and  appearance  of  a  perfect  science. 

The  first  and  most  ancient  investigators  of 
truth  were  wont,  on  the  contrary,  with  more 
honesty  and  success,  to  throw  all  Uie  knowledge 
they  wished  to  gather  from  contemplation,  and  to 
lay  up  for  use,  into  aphorisms,  or  short,  scattered 
sentences,  unconnected  by  any  method,  and  with- 
out pretending  or  professing  to  comprehend  any 
entire  art.  But,  according  to  the  present  system, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  men  seek  nothing  beyond 
that  which  is  handed  down  to  them  as  perfect, 
and  already  extended  to  its  full  complement. 

87.  The  ancient  theories  have  received  addi- 
tional support  and  credit,  from  the  absurdity  and 
levity  of  those  who  have  promoted  the  new, 
especially  in  the  active  and  practical  part  of  natu- 
ral philosophy.  For  there  have  been  many  silly 
and  fantastical  fellows  who,  from  credulity  or 
imposture,  have  loaded  mankind  with  promises, 
announcing  and  boasting  of  the  prolongation  of 
life,  the  retarding  of  old  age,  the  alleviation  of 
pains,  the  remedying  of  natural  defects,  the  de- 
ception of  the  senses,  the  restraint  and  excitement 
of  the  passions,  the  illumination  and  exaltation  of 
the  intellectual  faculties,  the  transmutation  of  sub- 
stances, the  unlimited  intensity  and  multiplication 
of  motion,  the  impressions  and  changes  of  the 
lir,  the  bringing  into  our  power  the  management 
of  celestial  influences,  the  divination  of  fatare 
events,  the  representatiim  of  distant  objeett,  the 


revelation  of  hidden  objects  and  the  like.  One 
would  not  be  very  wrong  in  observing,  with  regard 
to  such  pretenders,  that  there  is  as  much  differ- 
ence in  philosophy,  between  their  absurdity  and 
real  science,  as  there  is  in  history  between  the 
exploits  of  Cesar  or  Alexander*  and  those  of 
Amadis  de  Gaul  and  Arthur  of  Britain.  For 
those  illustrious  generals  are  found  to  have  actu- 
ally performed  greater  exploits,  than  such  ficti- 
tious hero^  are  even  pretended  to  have  accom- 
plished, by  the  means,  however,  of  real  actioQf 
and  not  by  any  fabulous  and  portentous  power. 
Yet  it  is  not  right  to  suffer  our  belief  in  true  his- 
tory to  be  diminished,  because  it  is  sometimes 
injured  and  violated  by  fables.  In  the  mean  time 
we  cannot  wonder  that  great  prejudice  has  been 
excited  against  any  new  propositions  (especially 
when  coupled  with  any  mention  of  effects  to  be 
produced)  by  the  conduct  of  impostors  who  have 
made  a  similar  attempt,  for  their  extreme  ab- 
surdity and  the  disgust  occasioned  by  it,  has  even 
to  this  day  overpowered  every  spirited  attempt  of 
the  kind. 

88.  Want  of  energy,  and  the  littleness  and 
futility  of  the  tasks  that  human  industry  has  un- 
dertaken, have  produced  much  greater  injury  to 
the  sciences :  and  yet  (to  make  it  still  worse)  that 
very  want  of  energy  manifests  itself  in  conjunc- 
tion with  arrogance  and  disdain. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  one  excuse,  now  from  its 
repetition  become  familiar,  is  to  be  observed  in 
every  art,  namely,  that  its  promoteis  convert  the 
weakness  of  the  art  itself  into  a  calumny  upoa 
nature:  and  whatever  it  in  their  hands  fails  to 
effect,  they  pronounce  to  be  physically  impossi- 
ble. But  how  can  the  art  ever  be  condemned^ 
whilst  it  acts  as  judge  in  its  own  cause  1  Even 
the  present  system  of  philosophy  cherishes  in  its 
bosom  certain  positions  or  dogmas,  which  (it  will 
be  found  on  diligent  inquiry)  are  calculated  to 
produce  a  full  conviction  that  no  difficult,  com« 
manding,  and  powerful  operation  upon  nature, 
ought  to  be  anticipated  through  the  means  of  art; 
we  instanced*  above,  the  alleged  different  quality 
of  heat  in  the  sun  and  fire,  and  composition  and 
mixture.  Upon  an  accurate  observation,  the 
whole  tendency  of  such  positions  is  wilfully  to 
circumscribe  man's  power,  and  to  produce  a  de- 
spair of  the  means  of  invention  and  contrivance, 
which  would  not  only  confound  the  promises  of 
hope,  but  cut  the  very  springs  and  sinews  of  in- 
dustry, and  throw  aside  even  the  chances  of  expe- 
rience. The  only  object  of  such  philosophers  is, 
to  acquire  the  reputation  of  perfection  for  their 
own  art,  and  they  are  anxious  to  obtain  the  most 
silly  and  abandoned  renown,  by  causing  a  belief 
that  whatever  has  not  yet  been  invented  and  an 
derstood,  can  never  be  so  hereafter.  But  if  any 
one  attempt  to  give  himself  up  to  things,  and  to 
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ditoover  somethingr  new,  yet  he  will  only  propose 
and  destine  for  his  object,  the  ioTesttgation  and 
discovery  of  some  one  inyention,  and  nothing 
more ;  as  the  natare  of  the  magnet,  the  tides,  the 
hearenly  system  and  the  like,  which  appear  en- 
▼eloped  in  some  degree  of  mystery,  and  have 
hitherto  been  treated  with  bat  little  saccess. 
Now,  it  is  the  greatest  proof  of  want  of  skill,  to 
investigate  the  natare  of  any  object  in  itself  alone ; 
for  that  same  natare,  which  seems  concealed  and 
hidden  in  some  instances,  is  manifest  and  almost 
palpable  in  others;  and  excites  wonder  in  the 
former,  whilst  it  hardly  attracts  attention  in  the 
latter.  Thas  the  nature  of  consistency  is  scarcely 
observed  in  wood  or  stone,  but  passed  over  by  the 
term  aoUd,  without  any  further  inquiry  about  the 
repulsion  of  separation,  or  the  solution  of  con- 
tinuity. But  in  water-bubbles  the  same  circum- 
stance appears  matter  of  delicate  and  ingenious 
research,  for  they  form  themselves  into  thin  pelli- 
cles, curiously  shaped  into  hemispheres,  so  as  for 
an  instant  to  avoid  the  solution  of  continuity. 

In  general,  those  very  things  which  arc'ifonsi- 
dered  as  secret,  are  manifest  and  common  in  other 
objects,  but  will  never  be  clearly  seen  if  the  ex- 
periments and  contemplation  of  man  be  directed 
to  themselves  only.  Yet  it  commonly  happens, 
that  if,  in  the  mechanical  arts,  any  one  bring  old 
discoveries  to  a  finer  polish,  or  more  elegant 
height  of  ornament,  or  unite  and  compound  them, 
or  apply  them  more  readily  to  practice,  or  exhibit 
them  on  a  less  heavy  and  voluminous  scale,  and 
the  like,  they  will  pass  off  as  new. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  that  no  magnifi- 
cent discoveries,  worthy  of  mankind,  have  been 
brought  to  light,  whilst  men  are  satisfied  and  de- 
lighted with  such  scanty  and  puerile  tasks,  nay, 
even  think  that  they  have  pursued  or  attained 
some  great  object  in  ^eir  accomplishment 

89.  Nor  should  we  neglect  to  observe  that  na- 
toral  philosophy  has,  in  every  age,  met  with  a 
troablesome  and  diffioalt  opponent:  I  mean  sa- 
perstition,  and  a  blind  and  immoderate  zeal  for 
religrion.  For  we  see  that  among  the  Greeks 
those  who  first  disclosed  the  natural  causes  of 
thunder  and  storms  to  the  yet  untrained  ears  of 
man,  were  condemned  as  guilty  of  impiety  to- 
wards the  gods.  Nor  did  some  of  the  old  lathers 
of  Christianity  treat  those  much  better  who  show- 
ed by  the  most  positive  proofs  (such  as  no  one 
now  disputes)  that  the  earth  is  spherical,  and 
thence  asserted  that  there  were  antipodes. 

Even  in  the  present  state  of  things,  the  oondt- 
lion  of  discussions  on  natural  philosophy  is  ren- 
dered more  difficalt  and  dangerous  by  the  sum- 
maries and  methods  of  divines,  who,  after  reducing 
divinity  into  such  order  as  they  could,  and  brought 
il  into  a  scientific  form,  have  proceeded  to  mingle 
an  andue  proportion  of  the  contentious  and  thorny 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  with  the  substance  of  re- 
ligion. 


The  fictions  of  those  who  have  not  feared  to 
deduce  and  confirm  the  truth  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion by  the  principles  and  authority  of  philoso- 
phers, tend  to  the  same  end,  though  in  a  different 
manner.  They  celebrate  the  union  of  faith  and 
the  senses  as  though  it  were  legitimate,  with 
great  pomp  and  solemnity,  and  gratify  men's 
pleasing  minds  with  a  variety,  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  confound  most  improperly  things  divine  and 
human.  Moreover,  in  these  mixtures  of  divinity 
and  philosophy,  the  received  doctrines  of  the  lat- 
ter are  alone  included,  and  any  novelty,  even 
though  it  be  an  improvement,  scarcely  escapes 
banishment  and  extermination. 

In  short,  you  may  find  all  access  to  any  species 
of  philosophy,  however  pure,  intercepted  by  the 
ignorance  of  divines.  Some,  in  their  simplicity, 
are  apprehensive  that  a  too  deep  inquiry  into  na- 
ture may  penetrate  beyond  the  proper  bounds  of 
decorum,  transferring  and  absurdly  applying  what 
is  said  of  sacred  mysteries  in  holy  writ  against 
those  who  pry  into  divine  secrets,  to  the  myste- 
ries of  nature,  which  are  not  forbidden  by  any 
prohibition.  Others,  with  more  cunning,  imagine 
and  consider  that  if  secondary  causes  be  unknown, 
every  thing  may  more  easily  be  referred  to  the 
divine  hand  and  wand  ;  a  matter,  as  they  think, 
of  the  greatest  consequence  to  religion,  but  which 
can  only  really  mean  that  God  wishes  to  be  grati- 
fied by  means  of  falsehood.  Others  fear  from 
past  example,  lest  motion  and  change  in  philoso- 
phy should  terminate  in  an  attack  upon  religion. 
Lastly,  there  are  others  who  appear  anxious  lesl 
there  should  be  something  discovered  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  nature  to  overthrow,  or  at  least 
shake  religion,  particularly  among  the  unlearn- 
ed. The  two  last  apprehensions  appear  to  resem- 
ble animal  instinct,  as  if  men  were  diffident,  in 
the  bottom  of  their  minds,  and  secret  meditations, 
of  the  strength  of  religion,  and  the  empire  of 
faith  over  the  senses ;  and  therefore  feared  that 
some  danger  awaited  them  from  an  inquiry  into 
nature.  But  any  one  who  properly  considers  the 
subject,  will  find  natural  philosophy  to  be,  after 
the  word  of  God,  the  sorest  remedy  against  su- 
perstition, and  the  most  approved  support  of  faith. 
She  is  therefore  rightly  bestowed  upon  religion 
as  a  most  faithful  attendant,  for  the  one  exhibits 
the  will  and  the  other  the  power  of  God.  Nor 
was  he  wrong  who  observed,  "Ye  err,  not 
knowing  the  Scriptures  and  the  power  of  God  ;*' 
thus  uniting  in  one  bond  the  revelation  of  his 
will,  and  the  contemplation  of  his  power.  In  the 
mean  while  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  progress 
of  natural  philosophy  has  been  restrained,  since 
religion,  which  has  so  much  influence  on  men's 
minds,  has  been  led  and  hurried  to  oppose  her 
through  the  ignorance  of  some  and  the  imprudent 
zeal  ofybthers. 

90y^gain,  in  the  habits  and  regulations  of 
edioolsi  oniversitiesi  and  the  like  asoemblies,  de* 
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stined  for  the  abode  of  learned  men,  and  the  im- 
provement of  learning,  every  thing  is  found  to  be 
opposed  to  the  progress  of  the  sciences.  For  the 
lectures  and  exercises  are  so  ordered,  that  any 
thing  out  of  the  common  track  can  scarcely  enter 
the  thoughts  and  contemplations  of  the  mind.  If, 
however,  one  or  two  have  perhaps  dared  to  use 
their  liberty,  they  can  only  impose  the  labour  on 
themselves,  without  deriving  any  advantage  from 
the  association  of  others :  and  if  they  put  up  with 
this,  they  will  find  their  industry  and  spirit  of  no 
slight  disadvantage  to  them  in  making  their  for- 
tune. For  the  pursuits  of  men  in  such  situations 
are,  as  it  were,  chained  down  to  the  writings  of 
particular  authors,  and  if  any  one  dare  to  dissent 
from  them,  he  is  immediately  attacked  as  a  turbu- 
lent and  revolutionary  spirit.  Yet  how  great  is 
the  difference  between  civil  matters  and  the  arts ; 
for  there  is  not  the  same  danger  from  new  activity 
and  new  light.  In  civil  matters  even  a  change 
for  the  better  is  suspected  on  account  of  the  com- 
motion it  occasions ;  for  civil  government  is  sup- 
ported by  authority,  unanimity,  fame,  and  public 
opinion,  and  not  by  demonstration.  In  the  arts 
and  sciences,  on  the  contrary,  every  department 
should  resound,  as  in  mines,  with  new  works 
and  advances.  And  this  is  the  rational,  though 
not  the  actual  view  of  the  case :  for  that  adminis- 
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trationand  governmentof  science  we  have  spoken  ;which  are  indeed  rather  the  very  object  of  our 


of,  is  wont  too  rigorously  to  repress  its  growth, 

91.  And  even  should  the  odium  I  have  alluded 
to  be  avoided,  yet  it  is  sufficient  to  repress  the 
increase  of  science  that  such  attempts  and  Indus- 
try  was  unrewarded.  For  the  cultivation  of 
science  and  its  reward  belong  not  to  the  same 
individual.  The  advancement  of  science  is  the 
work  of  a  powerful  genius,  the  prize  and  reward 
belong  to  the  vulgar  or  to  princes,  who  (with  a 
few  exceptions)  are  scarcely  moderately  well 
informed.  Nay,  such  progress  is  not  only  de- 
prived of  the  rewards  and  beneficence  of  indivi- 
duals, but  even  of  popular  praise :  for  it  is  above 
the  reach  of  the  generality,  and  easily  over- 
whelmed and  extinguished  by  the  winds  of  com- 
mon  opinions.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore, 
that  little  success  has  attended  that  which  has 
been  little  honoured. 

93.  But  bv  far  the  tn^t^t  rh»^^  to  the 
advancement  of  the  fftionftA*  mnd  the  npdeytakimr 
of  any  new  attempt  or  department  is  to  be  found 
injnen^s  desoair  anJ  tlie  Idea  of  impoysibility. 
l>^r  ra^n  of  a  prudent  and  exact  turn  of  tbougtit 
are  altogether  d  indent  in  matters  of  this  nature, 
considering  the  obscurity  of  nature,  and  ^  short- 
ness of  life,  the  deception  of  the  senses,  and 
weakness  of  the  judgment.  They  think,  there- 
fore, that  in  the  revolutions  of  ages  and  of  the 
world  there  are  certain  floods  and  ebbs  of  the 
sciences,  and  that  they  grow  and  flourish  at  one 
time,  and  wither  and  fall  off  at  anotheri  that 
You  in.— 46 


when  they  have  attained  a  certain  degree  and 
condition  they  can  proceed  no  further. 

If,  therefore,  any  one  believe  or  promise  greater 
things,  they  impute  it  to  an  uncurbed  and  imma- 
ture mind,  and  imagine  that  such  efforts  begin 
pleasantly,  then  become  laborious,  and  end  in 
confusion.  And  since  such  thoughts  easily  enter 
the  minds  of  men  of  dignity  and  excellent  judg. 
ment,  we  must  really  take  heed  lest  we  should  be 
captivated  by  our  affection  for  an  excellent  and 
most  beautiful  object,  and  relax  or  diminish  the 
severity  of  our  judgment !  and  we  must  diligently 
examine  what  gleam  of  hope  shines  upon  us,  and 
in  what  direction  it  manifests  itself,  so  that,  banish* 
ing  her  lighter  dreams,  we  may  discuss  and  weigh 
whatever  appears  of  more  sound  importance.  We 
must  consult  the  prudence  of  ordinary  life,  too, 
which  is  diffident  upon  principle,  and  in  all  hu- 
man matters  augurs  the  worst.  Let  us  then 
speak  of  hope,  especially  as  we  are  not  vain  pro- 
misers,  nor  arc  willing  to  force  or  ensnare  men's 
judgment,  but  would  rather  lead  them  willingly 
forward.  And,  although  we  shall  employ  the 
most  cogent  means  of  enforcing  hope  when  wa 
bring  them  to  particulars,  and  especially  those 
which  are  digested  and  arranged  in  our  Tables  of 
Invention,  (the  subject  partly  of  the  second,  but 
principally  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  Instauration,) 


hopes  than  hope  itself;  yet  to  proceed  more  leni- 
ently, we  must  treat  of  the  preparation  of  men*s 
minds,  of  which  the  manifestation  of  hope  forms 
no  slight  part.  For,  without  it,  all  that  we  have 
said  tends  rather  to  produce  a  gloom  than  to  en- 
courage activity  or  quicken  the  industry  of  expe- 
riment, by  causing  them  to  have  a  worse  and 
more  contemptuous  opinion  of  things  as  they  are 
than  they  now  entertain,  and  to  perceive  and  feel 
more  thoroughly  their  unfortunate  condition.  We 
must  therefore  disclose  and  prefix  our  reasons  for 
not  thinking  the  hope  of  success  improbable,  as 
Columbus  before  his  wonderful  voyage  over  the 
Atlantic  gave  the  reasons  of  his  conviction  that 
new  lands  and  continents  might  be  discovered 
besides  those  already  known.  And  these  reasont 
though  at  first  rejected,  were  yet  proved  by  sub- 
sequent experience,  and  were  the  causes  and 
beginnings  of  the  greatest  events.  —  ^ 

93.  Let  us  begin  from  God,  and  show  that  oui^^^^.^ 
pursuit  from  its  exceeding  goodness  clearly  pro- 
ceeds from  him,  the  Author  of  good  and  Father 
of  light.  Now,  in  all  divine  works,  the  smallest 
beginnings  lead  assuredly  to  some  result,  and  the 
remark  in  spiritual  matters  that  '•The  kingdom 
of  God  cometh  without  observation,**  is  also  found 
to  be  true  in  every  great  work  of  divine  Provi- 
dence; so  that  every  thing  glides  quietly  on 
without  confusion  or  noise,  and  the  matter  In 
achieved  before  men  either  lliink  or  perceive  that 
it  is  commeneed.y  Nor  should  we  neglect  to 
/  9  H 
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mention  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  of  the  last  days 
of  the  world,*  ^«  Many  shall  run  to  and  fro  and 
knowledge  shall  be  increased,**  thus  plainly  hint- 
ing and  suggesting  that  Fate  (which  is  Pro- 
vidence) would  cause  the  complete  circuit  of 
the  globe,  (now  accomplished,  or  at  least  going 
forward  by  means  of  so  many  distant  voyages,) 
and  the  increase  of  learning,  to  happen  at  the 
same  epoch,  y' 

94.  Wef  will  next  give  a  most  potent  reason 
for  hope  deduce^  from  the  errors  of  the  past,  and 
the  ways  still  unattempted.  For  well  was  an  ill 
governed  state  thus  reproved,^  *•  That  which  is 
worst  with  regard  to  the  past,  should  appear  most 
consolatory  for  the  future.  For  if  you  had  done 
all  that  your  duty  commanded,  and  your  affairs 
proceeded  no  better,  you  could  not  even  hope  for 
their  improvement ;  but  since  their  present  unhap- 
py situation  is  not  owing  to  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, but  to  your  own  errors,  you  have  reason 
to  hope,  that  by  banishing  or  correcting  the  latter, 
yon  can  produce  a  great  change  for  the  better  in 
the  former."  So,  if  men  had,  during  the  many 
years  that  have  elapsed,  adhered  to  the  right  way 
of  discovering  and  cultivating  the  sciences  with- 
out being  able  to  advance,  it  would  be  assuredly 
bold  and  presumptuous  to  imagine  it  possible  to 
improve ;  but  if  they  have  mistaken  the  way  and 
wasted  their  labour  on  improper  objects,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  difficulty  does  not  arise  from  things 
themselves,  which  are  not  in  our  power,  but  from 
the  human  understanding,  its  practice  and  appli- 
cation, which  is  susceptible  of  remedy  and  cor- 
rection. Our  best  plan,  therefore,  is  to  expose 
these  errors.  For,  in  proportion  as  they  impeded 
the  past,  so  do  they  afford  reason  to  hope  for  the 
future.  And  although  we  have  touched  upon 
them  above,  yet  we  think  it  right  to  give  a  brief, 
bare,  and  simple  enumeration  of  them  in  this 
place. 

95.  Those  who  have  treated  of  the  sciences 
hate  been  either  empirics  or  dogmatical.  The 
former  like  ants  only  heap  up  and  use  their  store, 
the  latter  like  spiders  spin  out  their  own  webs. 
The  bee,  a  mean  between  both,  extracts  matter 
from  the  flowers  of  the  garden  and  the  field,  but 
works  and  fashions  it  by  its  own  efforts.  The 
true  labour  of  philosophy  resembles  hers,  for  it 
neither  relies  entirely  or  principally  on  the  pow- 
ers of  the  mind,  nor  yet  lays  up  in  the  memory, 
the  matter  afforded  by  the  experiments  of  natural 
history  or  mechanics  in  its  raw  state,  but  changes 


•  Daniel,  c.  xH.  rer.  4. 

f  Urtnce  to  Aphnritin  106  treats  of  the  grounds  of  hope  to 
be  d«» rived  from  correcting  former  erron. 

1 9ee  Demnatbenes*!  3d  Philippic  near  tbe  beginning, 
rd  x^^Ptroi*  iy  roTs  rapcXi|X»5tf(fi,  re#ro  rpof  r&  ficXXovra 
ffiX^tTOf  inrdpK€i.  Tl  ov¥  ipl  roiro;  5rt  ovrt  ittupdWfoirt 
ftiya  ovSiv  ^<5y  6t6ifrtav  roio^Krbiy  ifttSv,  tcaKois  rh  vp&yitara 
i\ti'  ttiirotyg  (I  ied»yi  wp«9^Ktt  vparrSvTWP  i|i<3»,  oS^w 
^itxtiTo  ovi  £y  t\rU  ?»  <i«rd  ylvta^ai  0tXT(<A,  ¥9w  il  rffs 
uif  pa^i»itiai  r!li  ifpgrlpas,  Koi  rUf  ifitXsiasKtKpaTiiKt^iXiir- 
W9i,  rUc  ^Xs'jtf  ^oi  KiKpirnictv* 


and  works  it  in  the  understanding.  We  have 
good  reason,  therefore,  to  derive  hope  from  a 
closer  and  purer  alliance  of  these  faculties,  (the 
experimental  and  rational)  than  has  yet  been 
attempted. 

96.  Natural  philosophy  is  not  yet  to  be  found 
unadulterated,  but  is  impure  and  corrupted;  by 
logic  in  tlie  school  of  Aristotle,  by  natural  theo- 
logy in  that  of  Plato,  by  mathematics  in  the 
second  school  of  Plato,  (that  of  Proclus  and 
others,)  which  ought  rather  to  terminate  natural 
philosophy  than  to  generate  or  create  it.  We 
may,  therefore,  hope  for  better  results  from  pure 
and  unmixed  natural  philosophy. 

97.  i>No  one  has  yet  been  found  possessed  of 
sufficient  firmness  and  severity,  to  resolve  upon 
and  undertake  the  task  of  entirely  abolishing 
common  theories  and  notions,  and  applying  the 
mind  afresh,  when  thus  cleared  and  levelled,  to 
particular  researches.  Hence  our  human  reason- 
ing is  a  mere  farrago  and  crude  mass,  made  up 
of  a  g^at  deal  of  credulity  and  accident,  and  the 
puerile  notions  it  originally  contracted. 

But  if  a  man  of  mature  age,  unprejudiced  senses, 
and  clear  mind,  would  betake  himself  anew  to 
experience  and  particulars,  we  might  hope  much 
more  from  such  a  one.  In  which  respect  we 
promise  ourselves  the  fortune  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  let  none  accuse  us  of  vanity  till  they 
have  heard  tlie  tale,  which  is  intended  to  check 
vanity. 

For  Machines  spoke  thus  of  Alexander  and 
his  exploits :  *«  We  live  not  the  life  of  mortals, 
but  are  born  at  such  a  period  that  posterity  will 
relate  and  declare  our  prodigies.*'  As  if  he  con- 
sidered the  exploits  of  Alexander  to  be  miraculous. 

But  in  succeeding  ages*  Livy  took  a  better 
view  of  the  fact,  and  has  made  some  such  observa- 
tion as  this  upon  Alexander:  «»That  he  did  no 
more  than  dare  to  despise  insignificance."  So  in 
our  opinion  posterity  will  judge  of  us,  *«  That  we 
have  achieved  no  great  matters,  but  only  set  less 
account  upon  what  is  considered  important." 
For  the  mean  time  (as  we  have  before  observed) 
our  only  hope  is  in  the  regeneration  of  the 
sciences,  by  regularly  raising  them  on  the  founda- 
tion of  experience  and  building  them  anew,  which 
I  think  none  can  venture  to  affirm  to  have  been 
already  done  or  even  thought  of. 

98.  The  foundations  of  experience  (our  sole 
resource)  have  hitherto  failed  completely  or  have 
been  very  weak ;  nor  has  a  store  and  a  collection 
of  particular  facts  capable  of  informing  the  mind 
or  in  any  way  satisfactory,  been  either  sought 
after  or  amassed.    On  the  contrary,  learned,  but 

*  8e«  Livy,  lib.  x.  c.  17,  where  in  a  digreaiion  on  the  pro- 
bable effect  of  a  conteat  between  Rome  and  Alexander  the 
Great,  he  aayi :  "  Non  cum  Dark)  rem  eme  dixisset :  quern 
niulierum  ae  apadonum  agmen  trahentero  inter  purpuram 
atque  aurum,  oneratum  fortuna  apparattbua,  prcdam  veriOa 

I  quam  hoetem,  idkil  aUud  quam  ausui  vana  conUmn«rt,  tacm 

1  entus  ievkU." 
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idle  and  indolent  men  received  some  mere  reports 
of  experience,  traditions,  as  it  were,  of  dreams,  as 
establishingr  or  confirming  their  philosophy ;  and 
have  not  hesitated  to  allow  them  the  weight  of 
legitimate  evidence.  So  that  a  system  has  been 
pursued  in  philosophy  with  regard  to  experience, 
resembling  that  of  a  kingdom  or  state  which 
would  direct  its  councils  and  affairs  according  to 
the  gossip  of  city  and  street  politicians,  instead 
of  the  letters  and  reports  of  ambassadors  and  mes- 
sengers worthy  of  credit.  Nothing  is  rightly 
inquired  into,  or  verified,  noted,  weighed,  or  mea- 
sured, in  natural  history.  Indefinite  and  vague 
observation  produces  fallacious  and  uncertain  in- 
formation. If  this  appear  strange  or  our  com- 
plaint somewhat  too  unjust,  (because  Aristotle 
himself,  so  distinguished  a  man,  and  supported  by 
the  wealth  of  so  great  a  king,  has  completed  an 
accurate  history  of  animals,  to  which  others  with 
greater  diligence  but  less  noise  have  made  con- 
siderable additions,  and  others  again  have  com- 
posed copious  histories  and  notices  of  plants, 
metals,  and  fossils,)  it  will  arise  from  a  want  of 
sufficiently  attending  to  and  comprehending  our 
present  observations.  For  a  natural  history  com- 
piled on  its  own  account,  and  one  collected  for 
the  mind's  information  as  a  foundation  for  philoso- 
phy, are  two  dififerent  things.  They  differ  in 
several  respects,  but  principally  in  this;  the 
former  contains  only  the  yaneties  of  natural  spe- 
cies without  the  experiments  of  mechanical  arts. 
For  as  in  ordinary  life  every  person's  disposition, 
and  the  concealed  feelings  of  the  mind  and 
passions  are  most  drawn  out  when  they  are  dis- 
turbed ;  so  the  secrets  of  nature  betray  themselves 
more  readily  when  tormented  by  art,  than  when 
left  to  their  own  course.  We  must  begin,  there- 
fore, to  entertain  hopes  of  natural  philosophy  then 
only,  when  we  have  a  better  compilation  of  natural 
history,  its  real  basis  and  support. 

99.  Again,  even  in  the  abundance  of  mechanical 
experiments  there  is  a  very  great  scarcity  of  those 
which  best  inform  and  assist  the  understanding. 
For  the  mechanic,  little  solicitous  about  the  in- 
vestigation of  truth,  neither  directs  his  attention 
nor  applies  his  hand  to  any  thing  that  is  not  of 
service  to  his  business.  But  our  hope  of  further 
progress  in  the  sciences  will  then  only  be  well 
founded,  when  numerous  experiments  shall  be 
received  and  collected  into  natural  history,  which, 
though  of  no  use  in  themselves,  assist  materially 
in  the  discovery  of  oanses  and  axioms:  which 
experiments  we  have  termed  enlightening,  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  which  are  profitable. 
They  possess  this  wonderful  property  and  nature, 
that  they  never  deceive  or  fail  you,  for,  being  used 
only  to  discover  the  natural  cause  of  some  object, 
w^hatever  be  the  result,  they  equally  satisfy  your 
aim  by  deciding  the  question. 

100.  We  must  not  only  search  for  and  procure 
a  greater  number  of  experiments,  but  also  intro- 


duce a  completely  diflferent  method,  order,  and 
progress  of  continuing  and  promoting  experience 
For  vagrue  and  arbitrary  experience  is  (as  we 
have  observed)  mere  groping  in  the  dark,  and 
rather  astonishes  than  instructs.  But  wnen  ex- 
perience shall  proceed  regularly  and  uninterrupt- 
edly by  a  determined  rule,  we  may  entertain 
better  hopes  of  the  sciences. 

101.  But  after  having  collected  and  prepared 
an  abundance  and  store  of  natural  history,  and 
of  the  experience  required  for  the  operations  of 
the  understanding,  or  philosophy;  still  the  un 
derstanding  is  as  capable  of  acting  on  such  ma- 
terials of  itself  with  the  aid  of  memory  alone, 
as  any  person  would  be  of  retaining  and  achiev- 
ing by  memory  the  computation  of  an  almanac. 
Yet  meditation  has  hitherto  done  more  for  disco- 
very than  writing,  and  no  experiments  have  been 
committed  to  paper.  We  cannot,  however,  ap- 
prove of  any  mode  of  discovery  without  writing, 
and  when  that  comes  into  more  general  use  we 
may  have  further  hopes. 

102.  Besides  this,  there  is  such  a  multitude  and 
hoet  as  it  were  of  particular  objects,  and  lying  so 
widely  dispersed,  as  to  distract  and  confuse  the 
understanding ;  and  we  can  therefore  hope  for  no 
advantage  from  its  skirmishing,  and  quick  move- 
ments and  incursions,  unless  we  put  its  forces  in 
due  order  and  array  by  means  of  proper,  and  well 
arranged,  and  as  it  were  living  tables  of  discove- 
ry of  these  matters  which  are  the  subject  of  in- 
vestigation, and  the  mind  then  apply  itself  to  the 
ready  prepared  and  digested  aid  which  such  ta- 
bles afford. 

103.  When  we  have  thus  properly  and  regu- 
larly placed  before  the  eyes  a  collection  of  parti- 
culars, we  must  not  immediately  proceed  to  the 
investigation  and  discovery  of  new  particulars  oi 
effects,  or,  at  least,  if  we  do  so,  must  not  rest  sa- 
tisfied therewith.  For,  though  we  do  not  deny 
that  by  transferring  the  experiments  from  one  art 
to  another,  (when  all  the  experiments  of  each  have 
been  collected  and  arranged,  and  have  been  ac- 
quired by  the  knowledge  and  subjected  to  the 
judgment  of  a  single  individual,)  many  new  ex- 
periments may  be  discovered,  tending  to  benefit 
society  and  mankind,  by  what  we  term  literaU 
experience ;  yet  comparatively  insignificant  results 
are  to  be  expected  thence,  whilst  the  more  im- 
portant are  to  be  derived  from  the  new  light  of 
axioms,  deduced  by  certain  method  and  rule  from 
the  above  particulars,  and  pointing  out  and  de- 
fining new  particulars  in  their  turn.  Our  road  is 
not  along  a  plain,  but  rises  and  falls,  ascending 
to  axioms  and  descending  to  effects. 

104.  Nor  can  we  suffer  the  understanding  to 
jump  and  fly  from  particulars  to  remote  and  mosi 
general  axioms,  (such  as  are  termed  the  princi- 
ples of  arts  and  things,)  and  thus  prove  and  roako 
out  their  intermediate  axioms  according  to  the 
supposed  unshaken  troth  of  the  formar.    This, 
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howevei,  has  always  been  done  to  the  present 
time  from  the  natural  bent  of  the  understanding, 
educated,  too,  and  accustomed  to  this  yery  method 
by  the  syllogistic  mode  of  demonstration.  But 
we  can  then  only  augur  well  for  the  sciences, 
when  the  ascent  shall  proceed  by  a  true  scale  and 
successive  steps,  without  interruption  or  breach, 
from  particulars  to  the  lesser  axioms,  thence  to 
the  intermediate,  (rising  one  above  the  other,)  and 
lastly  to  the  most  general.  For  the  lowest  axi- 
oms differ  but  little  from  bare  experiment,  the 
higrhest  and  most  general  (as  they  are  esteemed 
at  present)  are  notional,  abstract,  and  of  no  real 
weight.  The  intermediate  are  true,  solid,  full  of 
life,  and  upon  them  depend  the  business  and  for- 
tune of  mankind  ;  beyond  these  are  the  really  ge- 
neral, but  not  abstract,  axioms,  which  are  truly 
Umited  by  the  intermediate. 

We  must  not  then  add  wings,  but  rather  lead 
and  ballast  to  the  understanding,  to  prevent  its 
jumping  or  flying,  which  has  not  yet  been  done ; 
but  whenever  this  takes  place  we  may  entertain 
greater  hopes  of  the  sciences. 

105.  In  forming  axioms,  we  must  invent  a  dif- 
ferent form  of  induction  from  that  hitherto  in  use ; 
not  only  for  the  proof  and  discovery  of  principles, 
(as  they  are  called,)  but  also  of  minor  intermedi- 
ate, and  in  short  every  kind  of  axioms.  The  in- 
duction which  proceeds  by  simple  enumeration  is 
puerile,  leads  to  uncertain  conclusions,  and  is  ex- 
posed to  danger  from  one  contradictory  instance, 
deciding  generally  from  too  small  a  number  of 
facta,  and  those  only  the  most  obvious.  But  a 
really  useful  induction  for  the  discovery  and  de- 
monstration of  the  arts  and  sciences  should  sepa- 
rate nature  by  proper  rejections  and  exclusions, 
and  then  conclude  for  the  affirmative,  afler  collect- 
ing a  sufficient  number  of  negatives.  Now,  this 
has  not  been  done,  or  even  attempted,  except  per^ 
haps  by  Plato,  who  certainly  uses  this  form  of 
induction  in  some  measure,  to  sift  definitions  and 
ideas.  But  much  of  what  has  never  yet  entered 
the  thoughts  of  man,  must  necessarily  be  em- 
ployed in  order  to  exhibit  a  good  and  legitimate 
mode  of  induction,  or  demonstration ;  so  as  even 
to  render  it  essential  for  us  to  bestow  more  pains 
upon  it  than  have  hitherto  been  bestowed  on 
syllogisms.  The  assistance  of  induction  is  to 
serve  us  not  only  in  the  discovery  of  axioms,  but 
also  in  defining  our  notions.  Much  indeed  is  to 
be  hoped  from  such  an  induction  as  has  been  de- 
•eribed. 

106.  In  forming  our  axioms  from  induction,  we 
must  examine  and  try,  whether  the  axiom  we  de- 
live,  be  only  fitted  and  calculated  for  the  particu- 
lar instances  from  which  it  is  deduced,  or  whether 
it  be  more  extensive  and  general.  If  it  be  the 
latter,  we  must  observe,  whether  it  confirm  its 
own  extent  and  generality,  by  giving  surety,  as  it 
were,  in  pointing  out  new  particulars,  so  that  we 
may  neither  stop  at  actual  discoveriesy  nor  with  a 


careless  grasp  catch  at  shadows  and  abstract 
forms,  instead  of  substances  of  a  determinate 
nature ;  and  as  soon  as  we  act  thus,  well  author- 
ized hopes  may  with  reason  be  said  to  beam 
upon  us. 

107.  Here,  too,  we  may  again  repeat  what  we 
have  said  above,  concerning  the  extending  of 
natural  philosophy,  and  reducing  particular  sci- 
ences to  that  one,  so  as  to  prevent  any  schism  or 
dismembering  of  the  sciences ;  without  which  we 
cannot  hope  to  advance. 

108.  Such  are  the  observations  we  would  make, 
in  order  to  remove  despair  and  excite  hope,  by 
bidding  farewell  to  the  errors  of  past  ages,  or  by 
their  correction.  Let  us  examine  whether  there 
be  other  grounds  for  hope.  And,  first,  if  many 
useful  discoveries  have  occurred  to  mankind  by 
chance  or  opportunity,  without  investigation  or 
attention  on  their  part,  it  must  necessarily  be 
acknowledged  that  much  more  may  be  brought  to 
light  by  investigation  and  attention,  if  it  be  regu* 
lar  and  orderly,  not  hasty  and  interrupted.  For, 
although  it  may  now  and  then  happen  that  one 
falls  by  chance  upon  something  that  had  before 
escaped  considerable  efforts  and  laborious  in- 
quiries, yet,  undoubtedly,  the  reverse  is  generally 
the  case.  We  may,  therefore,  hope  for  further, 
better,  and  more  frequent  results  from  man's  rea- 
son, industry,  method,  and  application,  than  from 
chance  and  mere  animal  instinct,  and  the  like, 
which  have  hitherto  been  the  sources  of  invention. 

109.  We  may  also  derive  some  reason  for  hope, 
from  the  circumstance  of  several  actual  inventions 
being  of  such  a  nature,  that  scarcely  any  one 
could  have  formed  a  conjecture  about  them,  pre- 
viously to  their  discovery,  but  would  rather  have 
ridiculed  them  as  impossible.  For  men  are  wont 
to  guess  about  new  subjects,  from  those  they  are 
already  acquainted  with,  and  the  hasty  and 
vitiated  fancies  they  have  thence  formed :  than 
which  there  cannot  be  a  more  fallacious  mode  of 
reasoning,  because  much  of  that  which  is  derived 
from  the  sources  of  things,  does  not  flow  in  their 
usual  channel.  If,  for  instance,  before  the  dis- 
covery of  cannon,  one  had  described  its  effects  in 
the  following  manner :  *«  There  is  a  new  inven- 
tion,  by  which  walls  and  the  greatest  bulwarks 
can  be  shaken  and  overthrown  from  a  considerable 
distance,**  men  would  have  begun  to  contrive  va- 
rious means  of  multiplying  the  force  of  projectiles 
and  machines,  by  means  of  weights  and  wheels, 
and  other  modes  of  battering  and  projecting.  But 
it  is  improbable  that  any  imagination  or  fancy 
would  have  hit  upon  a  fiery  blast  expanding  and 
developing  itself  so  suddenly  and  violently,  be- 
cause none  would  have  seen  an  instance  at  all 
resembling  it,  except  perhaps  in  earthquakes  or 
thunder,  which  they  would  have  immediately  re- 
jected as  the  great  operations  of  nature,  not  to  be 
imitated  by  man. 

So  ify  before  the  discovery  of  silk  thread,  any 
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one  had  observed,  «>that  a  species  of  thread  had 
been  discovered,  fit  for  dresses  and  furniture,  far 
surpassing  the  thread  of  worsted  or  llax  in  fine- 
ness, and  at  the  same  time  in  tenacity,  beauty, 
and  softness,*'  men  would  haye  begun  to  imagine 
something  about  Chinese  plants,  or  the  fine  hair 
of  some  animals,  or  the  feathers  or  down  of  birds, 
but  certainly  would  never  have  had  an  idea  of  its 
being  spun  by  a  small  worm,  in  so  copious  a 
manner,  and  renewed  annually.  But  if  any  one 
had  ventured  to  suggest  the  silk  worm,  he  would 
have  been  laughed  at,  as  if  dreaming  of  some  new 
manufacture  from  spiders. 

So,  again,  if  before  the  discovery  of  the  com- 
pass,  any  one  had  said,  «*  that  an  instrument  had 
been  invented,  by  which  the  quarters  and  points 
of  the  heavens  could  be  exactly  taken  and  distin- 
guished,*' men  would  have  entered  into  disquisi- 
tions on  the  refinement  of  astronomical  instru- 
ments, and  the  like,  from  the  excitement  of  their 
imaginations ;  but  the  thought  of  any  thing  being 
discovered,  which  not  being  a  celestial  body,  but 
a  mere  mineral  or  metallic  substance,  should  yet 
in  its  motion  agree  with  that  of  such  bodies, 
would  have  appeared  absolutely  incredible.  Yet 
were  these  facts,  and  the  like  (unknown  for  so 
many  ages)  not  discovered  at  last,  either  by 
philosophy  or  reasoning,  but  by  chance  and  op- 
portunity ;  and  (as  we  have  observed)  they  are 
of  a  nature  most  heterogeneous,  and  remote  from 
what  was  hitherto  known,  so  that  no  previous 
knowledge  could  lead  to  thenu 

We*  may,  therefore,  well  hope  that  many  ex- 
cellent and  useful  matters  are  yet  treasured  up  in 
the  bosom  of  nature,  bearing  no  relation  or  ana- 
logy to  our  actual  discoveries,  but  out  of  the 
common  track  of  our  imagination,  and  still  un- 
discovered ;  and  which  will  doubtless  be  brought 
to  light  in  the  course  and  lapse  of  years,  as  the 
others  have  been  before  them ;  but  in  the  way  we 
now  point  out,  they  may  rapidly  and  at  once  be 
both  represented  and  anticipated. 

110.  There  are  moreover  some  inventions  which 
render  it  probable  that  men  may  pass  and  hurry 
over  the  most  noble  discoveries  which  lie  imme- 
diately before  them.  For,  however  the  discovery 
of  gunpowder,  silk,  the  compass,  sugar,  paper,  or 
the  like,  may  appear  to  depend  on  peculiar  pro- 
perties of  things  and  nature,  printing  at  least  in- 
volves no  contrivance  which  is  not  clear  and 
almost  obvious.  But  from  want  of  observing 
that  although  the  arrangement  of  the  types  of  let- 
ters required  more  trouble  than  writing  with  the 
hand,  yet  these  types  once  arranged  serve  for 
innumerable  impressions,  whilst  manuscript  only 


•  Thif  hope  haf  been  abundantly  realised  in  the  discovery 
of  rravity,  and  the  decompoeltion  of  llRht,  atrktly  by  the  In* 
ductive  method.  To  a  better  philosophy,  we  may  alio  attrl> 
bute  the  difcovery  of  electricity,  falvaiilsmf  and  their  mu* 
tiial  connexion  with  each  otberi  and  mairneiiflm,  the  Invcn- 
Uoni  of  the  air  pump,  fttaai  eiif  Ine,  chroDometcr,  itc. 


affords  one  copy ;  and  again,  irom  want  of  ob 
serving  that  ink  might  be  thickened  so  as  to  statu 
without  running,  (which  was  necessary,  seeing 
the  letters  face  upwards,  and  the  impression  it 
made  from  above,)  this  most  beautiful  invention 
(which  assists  so  materially  the  propagation  of 
learning)  remained  unknown  for  so  many  ages. 

The  human  mind  is  often  so  awkward  and  ill 
regulated  in  the  career  of  invention,  that  it  it  at 
first  difiSdent,  and  then  despises  itself.  For  it 
appears  at  first  incredible  that  any  such  discovery 
should  be  made,  and  when  it  has  been  made,  it 
appears  incredible  that  it  should  so  long  have 
escaped  men's  research.  All  which  aflbrds  good 
reason  for  the  hope  that  a  vast  mass  of  in  .entiont 
yet  remains,  which  maybe  deduced  not  only  from 
the  investigation  of  new  modes  of  operation,  but 
also  from  transferring,  comparing,  and  applying 
these  already  known,  by  the  method  of  what  we 
have  termed  literate  experience. 

111.  Nor  should  we  omit  another  ground  of 
hope.  Let  men  only  consider  (if  they  will)  their 
infinite  expenditure  of  talent,  time,  and  fortune, 
in  matters  and  studies  of  far  inferior  importance 
and  value :  a  small  portion  of  which  applied  to 
sound  and  solid  learning  would  be  sufficient  to 
overcome  every  difficulty.  And  we  have  thought 
right  to  add  this  observation,  because  we  candidly 
own  that  such  a  collection  of  natural  and  experi- 
mental history  as  we  have  traced  in  our  own  mind, 
and  as  is  really  necessary,  is  a  great,  and,  at  it 
were,  royal  work,  requiring  much  labour  and 
expense. 

113.  In  the  mean  time,  let  no  one  be  alarmed 
at  the  multitude  of  particulars,  but  rather  inclined 
to  hope  on  that  very  account.  For  the  particular 
phenomena  of  the  arts  and  nature  are  in  reality 
but  as  a  handful,  when  compared  with  the  Jijtiont 
of  the  imagination,  removed  and  separated  from 
the  evidence  of  facts.  The  termination  ol  our 
method  is  clear,  and  I  had  almost  said,  netu*  at 
hand  ;  the  other  admits  of  no  termination,  but  only 
of  infinite  confusion.  For  men  have  hitheno 
dwelt  but  little,  or  rather  only  slightly  touched 
upon  experience,  whilst  they  have  wasted  much 
time  on  theories  and  the  fictions  of  the  imagina- 
tion. If  we  had  but  any  one  who  could  actually 
answer  our  interrogations  of  nature,  the  invention 
of  all  causes  and  sciences  would  be  the  labour  of 
but  a  few  years. 

113.  We  think  some  ground  of  hope  is  afforded 
by  our  own  example,  which  is  not  mentioned  for 
the  sake  of  boasting,  but  as  a  useful  remark.  Let 
those  who  distrust  their  own  powers  observe  my- 
self, one  who  have  amongst  my  contemporaries 
been  the  most  engaged  in  public  business,  who 
am  not  very  strong  in  health,  (which  causes  a 
great  loss  of  time,)  and  am  the  first  explorer  of  this 
course,  following  the  guidance  of  none,  nor  even 
communicating  my  thoughts  to  a  single  indivi 
dual ;  yet  having  once  firmly  entered  in  the  right 
Sh9 
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way,  and  snbmitting  tlie  powers  of  my  mind  to 
things,  I  hav<)  somewhat  advanced  (as  I  make 
bold  to  think;  the  matter  I  now  treat  of.  Then 
let  others  consider  what  may  be  hoped  from  men 
who  enjoy  abundant  leisure,  from  united  labours, 
and  the  succession  of  ages,  after  these  sugges- 
tions on  our  part,  especially  in  a  course  which  is 
not  confined,  like  theories,  to  individuals,  but 
admits  of  the  best  distribution  and  union  of  labour 
and  effect,  particularly  in  collecting  experiments. 
For  men  will  then  only  begin  to  know  their  own 
power,  when  each  performs  a  separate  part,  instead 
of  undertaking  in  crowds  the  same  work. 

114.  Lastly,  though  a  much  more  faint  and 
ancertain  breeze  of  hope  were  to  spring  up  from 
our  new  continent,  yet  we  consider  it  necessary 
to  make  the  experiment,  if  we  would  not  show  a 
dastard  spirit.  For  the  risk  attending  want  of 
saccess  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  neglect- 
ing the  attempt;  the  former  is  attended  with  the 
loss  of  a  little  human  labour,  the  latter  with  that 
of  an  immense  benefit.  For  these  and  other  rea- 
sons, it  appears  to  us  that  there  is  abundant  ground 
to  hope,  and  to  induce  not  only  those  who  are 
•anguine  to  make  experiment,  but  even  those  who 
are  cautious  and  sober  to  give  their  assent. 

115.  Such  are  the  grounds  for  banishing  de- 
spair, hitherto  one  of  the  most  powerful  causes  of 
the  delay  and  restraint  to  which  the  sciences  have 
been  subjected  ;  in  treating  of  which,  we  have  at 
the  same  time  discussed  the  signs  and  causes  of 
the  errors,  idleness,  and  ignorance,  that  have  pre- 
vailed :  ser.ing  especially  that  the  more  refined 
causes,  which  are  not  open  to  popular  judgment 
and  observation,  may  be  referred  to  our  remarks 
on  the  idols  of  the  human  mind.  Here,  too,  we 
should  close  the  demolishing  branch  of  our  Instau- 
lation,  which  is  comprised  in  three  confutations. 
1.  The  confutation  of  natural  human  reason  left 
to  itself.  2.  The  confutation  of  demonstration. 
3.  The  confutation  of  theories,  or  received  sys- 
tems of  philosophy  and  doctrines.  Our  confuta- 
tion has  followed  such  a  course  as  was  open  to  it, 
namely,  the  exposing  of  the  signs  of  error,  and 
the  producing  evidence  of  the  causes  of  it:  for  we 
could  adopt  no  other,  differing,  as  we  do,  both  in 
first  principles  and  demonstrations  from  others. 

^"  It  is  time  for  us,  therefore,  to  come  to  the  art 
■^yX'Tibelf,  and  the  rule  for  the  interpretation  of  nature : 
U^^         there  is,  however,  still  something  which  must  not 
J  be  passed  over.     For  the  intent  of  this  first  book 

y    Va  ^^-^f  aphorisms  being  lo  prepare  the  mind  for  under- 
ii^^  standing  as  well  as  admitting  what  follows,  we 

J  must  now,  after  having  cleansed,  polished,  and 

levelled  its  surface,  place  it  in  a  good  position, 
and,  as  it  were,  a  benevolent  aspect  towards  our 
propositions ;  ceeing  that  prejudice  in  new  matters 
may  be  produced  not  only  by  the  strength  of  pre- 
conceived notions,  but  also  by  a  false  anticipation 
or  expectation  of  the  matter  proposed.  We  shall, 
therefore,  endeavour  to  induce  good  and  correct 


opinions  of  what  we  offer,  although  this  he  only 
necessary  for  the  moment,  and,  as  it  weie.  laid 
out  at  irUeresif  until  the  matter  itself  be  well  un- 
derstood. 

116.  First,  then,  we  must  desire  men  not  to 
suppose  that  we  are  ambitious  of  founding  any 
philosophical  sect,  like  the  ancient  Greeks,  or 
some  moderns,  as  Telesius,*  Patricius,!  and 
Severinus.^  For,  neither  is  this  our  intention, 
nor  do  we  think  that  peculiar  abstract  opinions 
on  nature  and  the  principles  of  things,  are  of 
much  importance  to  men*s  fortunes ;  since  it  were 
easy  to  revive  many  ancient  theories,  and  to  in- 
troduce many  new  ones ;  as,  for  instance,  many 
hypothuea  with  regard  to  the  heaveru  can  be  form- 
ed, difl^ering  in  themselves,  and  yet  sufilciently 
according  with  the  phenomena. 

We  bestow  not  our  labour  on  such  theoretical 
and,  at  the  same  time,  useless  topics.  On  the 
contrary,  our  determination  is  that  of  trying 
whether  we  can  lay  a  firmer  foundation,  and  ex- 
tend to  a  greater  distance  the  boundaries  of  human 
power  and  dignity.  And  although,  here  and 
there,  upon  some  particular  points,  we  hold  (in 
our  own  opinion)  more  true  and  certain,  and  I 
might  even  say,  more  advantageous  tenets,  than 
those  in  general  repute,  (which  we  have  collected 
in  the  fifth  part  of  our  Instauration,)  yet  we  offer 
no  universal  or  complete  theory.  The  time  does 
not  yet  appear  to  us  to  be  arrived,  and  we  enter- 
tain no  hope  of  our  life  being  prolonged  to  the 
completion  of  the  sixth  part  of  the  Instauration, 
(which  is  destined  for  philosophy  discovered  by 
the  interpretation  of  nature,)  but  are  content  if 
we  proceed  quietly  and  usefully  in  our  inti^rme- 
diate  pursuit,  scattering,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
seeds  of  less  adulterated  truth  for  posterity,  and, 
at  least,  commence  the  great  work. 

117.  And,  as  we  pretend  not  to  found  a  sect, 
so  do  we  neither  ofier  nor  promise  particular 
effects :  which  may  occasion  some  to  object  to  us, 
that  since  we  so  often  speak  of  effects,  and  con- 
sider every  thing  in  its  relation  to  that  end,  we 
ought  also  to  give  some  earnest  of  producing 
them.  Our  course  and  method,  however,  as  we 
have  often  said,  and  again  repeat,  is  such  as  not 
to  deduce  effects  from  effects,  nor  experiments 
from  experiments,  (as  the  empirics  do,)  but  in 
our  capacity  of  legitimate  interpreters  of  nature, 
to  deduce  causes  and  axioms  from  effects  and 


*  Bernardino  Teleiio,  a  Neapolitan.  He  ttudied  at  Padua, 
and  piiblifihed  his  '*  De  Rcrum  natiirft  Juita  propria  princi- 
pia"  in  I5C5,  in  opponition  to  Ariitotle.  lie  applied  mathe- 
matics to  physics,  and  held  some  notions  similar  to  those  of 
Parmenides. 

t  Franceoco  Palrizin,  born  in  Cherso,  on  the  const  of  Dal- 
matia,  in  1529.  He  Ktudied  at  Padua,  and  was  aAer\«'ards 
professor  of  Platonic  philosophy  at  Rome  till  his  death  in 
1507.  He  impugned  Aristotle's  philosophy  in  his  Nova  de 
Universis  Philosophta. 

X  Marco  Aurelio  Severini,  a  learned  physician  of  Naples, 
irho  published  an  attack  on  Aristotle's  Natural  History,  and 
aevcral  other  works.    He  was  bora  In  iSM 
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experiments;  and  new  effects  and  experiments 
from  those  causes  and  axioms. 

And,  although  any  one  of  moderate  intelligence 
and  ability  will  obsenre  the  indications  and 
sketches  of  many  noble  effects  in  oiir  tables  of 
inventions,  (which  form  the  fourth  part  of  the 
Instanration,)  and  also  in  the  examples  of  parti- 
cular instances  cited  in- the  second  part,  as  well 
as  in  our  observations  on  history,  (which  is  the 
subject  of  the  third  part;  yet  we  candidly  confess 
that  our  present  natural  history,  whether  compiled 
from  books  or  our  own  inquiries,  is  not  sufficiently 
copious  and  well  ascertained  to  satisfy,  or  even 
assist,  a  proper  interpretation. 

If,  therefore,  there  be  any  one  who  is  more  dis- 
posed and  prepared  for  mechanical  art,  and  inge- 
nious in  discovering  effects,  than  in  the  mere 
management  of  experiment,  we  allow  him  to 
employ  his  industry  in  gathering  many  of  the 
fruits  of  our  history  and  tables  in  his  way,  and 
applying  them  to  effects,  receiving  them  as  inte- 
rest till  he  can  obtain  the  principal.  For  our  own 
part,  having  a  greater  object  in  view,  we  condemn 
all  hasty  and  premature  rest  in  such  pursuits,  as 
we  would  Atalanta^s  apple  (to  use  a  common 
allusion  of  ours ;)  for  we  are  not  childishly  am- 
bitious of  golden  fruit,  but  use  all  our  efforts  to 
make  the  course  of  art  outstrip  nature,  and  we 
hasten  not  to  reap  moss  or  the  green  blade,  but 
wait  for  a  ripe  harvest 

118.  There  will  be  some,  without  doubt,  who, 
on  a  perusal  of  our  history  and  tables  of  inven- 
tion, will  meet  with  some  uncertainty,  or  perhaps 
fallacy,  in  the  experiments  themselves,  and  will 
thence,  perhaps,  imagine  that  our  discoveries  are 
built  on  false  foundations  and  principles.  There 
is,  however,  really  nothing  in  this,  since  it  must 
needs  happen  in  beginnings.  For  it  is  the  same 
as  if  in  writing  or  printing  one  or  two  letters 
were  wrongly  turned  or  misplaced,  which  is  no 
great  inconvenience  to  the  reader,  who  can  easily 
by  his  own  eye  correct  the  error;  let  men  in  the 
same  way  conclude  that  many  experiments  in 
natural  history  may  be  erroneously  believed  and 
admitted,  which  are  easily  expunged  and  rejected 
afterwards  by  the  discovery  of  causes  and  axioms. 
It  is,  however,  true  that  if  these  errors  in  natural 
history  and  experiments  become  great,  frequent, 
and  continued,  they  cannot  be  corrected  and 
amended  by  any  dexterity  of  wit  or  art.  If,  then, 
even  in  otir  natural  history,'well  examined  and 
compiled  with  such  diligence,  strictness,  and  (I 
might  say)  reverential  scruples,  there  be  now  and 
then  something  false  and  erroneous  in  the  details, 
what  must  we  say  of  the  common  natural  history, 
which  is  so  negligent  and  careless  when  compared 
with  ours  t  or  of  systems  of  philosophy  and  the 
sciences  based  on  such  loose  soil,  or  rather  quick- 
sand 1  Let  none  then  be  alarmed  by  such  observa- 
tions. 

119.  Again,  oar  history  and  experiments  will 


contain  much  that  is  light  and  common,  mean  and 
illiberal,  too  refined  and  merely  bpeculative.  and, 
as  it  were,  of  no  use,  and  this,  perhaps,  may 
divert  and  alienate  the  attention  of  mankind. 
With  regard  to  what  is  common ;  let  men  reflect, 
that  they  have  hitherto  been  used  to  do  nothing 
but  refer  and  adapt  the  causes  of  things  of  rare 
occurrence  to  those  of  things  which  more  fre- 
quently happen,  without  any  investigation  of  the 
causes  of  the  latter,  taking  them  for  granted  and 
admitted. 

Hence  they  do  not  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
gravity,  the  rotation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  heat, 
cold,  light,  hardness,  softness,  rarity,  density, 
liquidity,  solidity,  animation,  inanimation,  simili- 
tude, difference,  organic  formation,  but  taking 
them  to  be  self-evident,  manifest,  and  admitted, 
they  dispute  and  decide  upon  other  matters  of  less 
frequent  and  familiar  occurrence. 

But  we  (who  know  that  no  judgment  can  be 
formed  of  that  which  is  rare  or  remarkable,  and 
much  le^s  any  thing  new  brought  to  liglit,  with- 
out a  previous  regular  examination  and  discovery 
of  the  causes  of  that  which  is  common,  and  the 
causes  again  of  those  causes)  are  necessarily 
compelled  to  admit  the  most  common  objects  into 
our  history.  Besides,  we  have  observed  that 
nothing  has  been  so  injurious  to  philosophy  as 
this  circumstance,  namely,  that  familiar  and  fre- 
quent objects  do  not  arrest  and  detain  men's  con- 
templation, but  are  carelessly  admitted,  and  their 
causes  never  inquired  after ;  so  that  information 
on  unknown  subjects  is  not  more  oflen  wanted 
than  attention  to  those  which  are  known. 

120.  With  regard  to  the  meanness  or  even  the 
filthiness  of  particulars,  for  which  (as  Pliny  ob- 
serves) an  apology  is  requisite,  such  subjects  are 
no  less  worthy  of  admission  into  natural  history 
than  the  most  magnificent  and  costly :  nor  do  they 
at  all  pollute  natural  history,  for  the  sun  enters 
alike  the  palace  and  the  privy,  and  is  not  thereby 
polluted.  We  neither  dedicate  nor  raise  a  capitol 
or  pyramid  to  the  pride  of  man,  but  rear  a  holy 
temple  in  his  mind,  on  the  model  of  the  universe, 
which  model  therefore  we  imitate.  For  that 
which  is  deserving  of  existence  is  deserving  of 
knowledge,  the  image  of  existence.  Now,  the 
mean  and  splendid  alike  exist.  Nay,  as  the 
finest  odours  are  sometimes  produced  from  putrid 
matter,  (such  as  musk  and  civet,)  so  does  valuable 
light  and  information  emanate  from  mean  and 
sordid  instances.  But  we  have  already  said  too 
much,  for  such  fastidious  feelings  are  childish 
and  effTeminate. 

121.  The  next  point  requires  a  more  accurate 
consideration,  namely,  that  many  parts  of  oni 
history  will  appear  to  the  vulgar,  or  even  any 
mind  accustomed  to  the  present  state  of  things, 
fantastically  and  uselessly  refined.  Henoe  we 
have  in  regard  to  this  matter  said  O'om  the  fimf, 
and  must  again  repeat,  that  we  look  for  expert* 
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ments  that  shall  afford  light  rather  than  profit, 
imitating  the  divine  creation,  which,  as  we  have 
often  observed,  only  produced  light  on  the  first 
day,  and  assigned  that  whole  day  to  its  creation, 
without  adding  any  material  work. 

If  any  one  then  imagine  such  matters  to  be  of 
no  use,  he  might  equally  suppose  light  to  be  of  no 
use,  because  it  is  neither  solid  nor  material.  For 
in  fact  the  knowledge  of  simple  natures,  when 
sufficiently  investigated  and  defined,  resembles 
light,  which  though  of  no  great  use  in  itself, 
affords  access  to  the  general  mysteries  of  effects, 
and  with  a  peculiar  power  comprehends  and 
draws  with  it  whole  bands  and  troops  of  effects, 
and  the  sources  of  the  most  valuable  axioms.  So, 
also,  the  elements  of  letters  have  of  themselves 
separately  no  meaning,  and  are  of  no  use,  yet  are 
they  as  it  were  the  original  matter  in  the  com- 
position and  preparation  of  speech.  The  seeds 
of  substances  whose  effect  is  powerful,  are  of  no 
use  except  in  their  growth,  and  the  scattered  rays 
of  liglit  itself  avail  not  unless  collected. 

But  if  speculative  subtilties  give  offence,  what 
must  we  say  of  the  scholastic  philosophers  who 
indulged  in  them  to  such  excess  1  And  those 
tub tii ties  were  wasted  on  words,  or  at  least  com- 
mon notions,  (which  is  the  same  thing,)  not  on 
things  or  nature,  and  alike  unproductive  of  benefit 
in  their  origin  and  their  consequences :  in  no  way 
resembling  ours,  which  are  at  present  useless,  but 
in  their  consequences  of  infinite  benefit.  Let 
men  be  assured  that  all  subtile  disputes  and  dis- 
cursive efforts  of  the  mind  are  late  and  preposte- 
rous, when  they  are  introduced  subsequently  to 
(he  discovery  of  axioms,  and  that  their  true  or  at 
any  rate  chief  opportunity  is  when  experiment  is 
to  be  weighed  and  axioms  to  be  derived  from  it. 
They  otherwise  catch  and  grasp  at  nature,  but 
never  seize  or  detain  her :  and  we  may  well  apply 
to  nature  that  which  has  been  said  of  opportunity 
or  fortune,  «*  that  she  wears  a  lock  in  front,  but  is 
bald  behind.'' 

In  short,  we  may  reply  decisively  to  those  who 
despise  any  part  of  natural  history  as  being  vul- 
gar, mean,  or  subtle  and  useless  in  its  origin,  in 
the  words  of  a  poor  woman  to  a  haughty  prince 
who  had  rejected  her  petition,  as  unworthy  and 
beneath  the  dignity  of  his  majesty :  «« then  cease 
to  reign ;"  for  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  empire 
of  nature  can  neither  be  obtained  nor  administered 
by  one  who  refuses  to  pay  attention  to  such  mat- 
ters a^  being  poor  and  too  minute. 

122.  Again,  it  may  be  objected  to  us  as  being 
singulai  and  harsh,  that  we  should  with  one 
stroke  and  assault,  as  it  were,  banish  all  authori- 
ties and  sciences,  and  that  too  by  our  own  efforts, 
without  requiring  the  assistance  and  support  of 
any  of  the  ancients. 

Now,  we  are  aware,  that  had  we  been  ready  to 
Hct  otherwise  than  sincerely,  it  was  not  difficult 
to  refer  our  present  method  to  remote  ages,  prior 


to  those  of  the  Greeks,  (since  the  sciences  in  all 
probability  flourished  more  in  their  natural  state, 
though  silently,  than  when  they  were  paraded 
with  the  fifes  and  trumpets  of  the  Greeks;)  or 
even  (in  parts  at  least)  to  some  of  the  Greeks 
themselves,  and  to  derive  authority  and  honour 
from  thence;  as  men  of  no  family  labour  to  raise 
and  form  nobility  for  themselves  in  some  ancient 
line,  by  the  help  of  genealogies.  Trusting,  how- 
ever, to  the  evidence  of  facts,  we  reject  every 
kind  of  fiction  and  imposture :  and  think  it  of 
no  more  consequence  to  our  subject,  whether  future 
discoveries  were  known  to  the  ancients,  and  set 
or  rose  according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  events  and 
lapse  of  ages,  than  it  would  be  of  importance  to 
mankind  to  know  whether  the  new  world  be  the 
island  of  Atlantis,*  and  known  to  the  ancients,  or 
be  now  discovered  for  the  first  time. 

With  regard  to  the  universal  censure  we  have 
bestowed,  it  is  quite  clear  to  any  one  who  pro- 
perly considers  the  matter,  that  it  is  both  more  pro- 
bable and  more  modest  than  any  partial  one  could 
have  been.  For  if  the  errors  had  not  been  rooted 
in  the  primary  notions,  some  well  conducted 
discoveries  must  have  corrected  others  that  were 
deficient.  But  since  the  errors  were  fundamental, 
and  of  such  a  nature  that  men  may  be  said  rather 
to  have  neglected  or  passed  over  things  than  to 
have  formed  a  wrong  or  false  judgment  of  them, 
it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at,  that  they  did  not 
obtain  what  they  never  aimed  at,  nor  arrive  at  a 
goal  which  they  had  not  determined,  nor  perform 
a  course  which  they  had  neither  entered  upon  nor 
adhered  to. 

With  regard  to  our  presumption,  we  allow  that 
if  we  were  to  assume  a  power  of  drawing  a  more 
perfect  straight  line  or  circle  than  any  one  else, 
by  superior  steadiness  of  hand  or  acuteness  of 
eye,  it  would  lead  to  a  comparison  of  talent ;  but 
if  one  merely  assert  that  he  can  draw  a  more  per- 
fect line  or  circle  with  a  ruler  or  compasses,  than 
another  can  by  his  unassisted  hand  or  eye,  he 
surely  cannot  be  said  to  boast  of  much.  Now  this 
applies  not  only  to  our  first  original  attempt,  but 
also  to  those  who  shall  hereafter  apply  them- 
selves to  the  pursuit.  For  our  method  of  dis- 
covering the  sciences,  merely  levels  men's  wits, 
and  leaves  but  little  to  their  superiority,  since  it 
achieves  every  thing  by  the  most  certain  rulea 
and  demonstrations.  Whence,  (as  we  have  often 
observed,)  our  attempt  is  to  be  attributed  to  for- 
tune rather  than  talent,  and  is  the  offspring  of 
time  rather  than  of  wit.  For  a  certain  sort  of 
chance  has  no  less  effect  upon  our  thoughts  than 
on  our  acts  and  deeds. 

123.  We  may,  therefore,  apply  to  ourselves 
the  joke  of  him  who  said,  **  that  water  and  wine 
drinkers  could  not  think  alike,"  especially  as  it 
hits  the  matter  so  well.      For  others,  both  an- 

*  See  PUto'f  TimBUf . 
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cients  and  modems,  haTe,  in  the  sciences,  drank  a 
erode  liquor  like  water,  either  flowing  of  itself 
from  the  understanding,  or  drawn  up  by  logic  as 
the  wheel  draws  up  the  bucket.  But  we  drink 
and  pledge  others  with  a  liquor  made  of  many 
well  ripened  grapes,  collected  and  plucked  from 
particular  branches,  squeezed  in  the  press,  and  at 
last  clarified  and  fermented  in  a  vessel.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  wonderful  that  we  should  not  agree 
with  others. 

124.  Another  objection  will,  without  doubt,  be 
made,  namely,  that  we  bare  not  ourselves  estar 
blished  a  correct,  or  the  best  goal  or  aim  of  the 
sciences,  (the  very  defect  we  blame  in  others.) 
For,  they  will  say,  that  the  contemplation  of 
truth  is  more  dignified  and  exalted  than  any 
utility  or  extent  of  effects:  but  that  our  dwelling 
80  long  and  anxiously  on  experience  and  matter, 
and  the  fluctuating  state  of  particulars,  fastens  the 
mind  to  earth,  or  rather  casts  it  down  hnto  an 
abyss  of  confusion  and  disturbance,  and  separates 
and  removes  it  from  a  much  more  divine  state, 
the  quiet  and  tranquillity  of  abstract  wisdom. 
We  willingly  assent  to  their  reasoning,  and  are 
most  anxious  to  effect  the  very  point  they  hint 
at  and  require.  For  we  are  founding  a  real 
model  of  the  world  in  the  understanding,  such  as 
it  is  found  to  be,  not  such  as  man's  reason  has 
distorted.  Now,  this  cannot  be  done  without  dis- 
secting and  anatomizing  the  world  most  diligent- 
ly;  but  we  declare  it  necessary  to  destroy  com- 
pletely the  vain,  little,  and  as  it  were  apish  imita- 
tions of  the  world,  which  have  been  formed  in 
various  systems  of  philosophy  by  men's  fancies. 
Let  men  learn  (as  we  have  said  above)  the  differ- 
ence that  exists  between  the  idols  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  ideas  of  the  Divine  mind.  The 
former  are  mere  arbitrary  abstractions ;  the  latter 
the  true  marks  of  the  Creator  on  his  creatures,  as 
they  are  imprinted  on,  and  defined  in  matter,  by 
true  and  exquisite  touches.  Truth,  therefore, 
and  utility  are  here  perfectly  identical,  and  the 
effects  are  of  more  value  as  pledges  of  truth  than 
from  the  benefit  they  confer  on  men. 

125.  Others  may  object  that  we  are  only  doing 
that  which  has  already  been  done,  and  that  the 
ancients  followed  the  same  course  as  ourselves. 
They  may  imagine,  therefore,  that,  af^r  all  this 
stir  and  exertion,  we  shall  at  last  arrive  at  some 
of  those  systems  that  prevailed  among  the  an- 
cients :  for  that  they,  too,  when  commencing  their 
meditations,  laid  up  a  great  store  of  instances 
and  particulars,  and  digested  them  under  topics 
and  titles  in  their  commonplace  books,  and  so 
worked  out  their  systems  and  arts,  and  then  de- 
cided upon  what  they  discovered,  and  related 
now  and  then  some  examples  to  confirm  and 
throw  light  upon  their  doctrine;  but  thought  it 
superfluous  and  troublesome  to  publish  their 
notes,  minutes,  and  commonplaces,  and,  therefore, 
followed  the  example  of  builders,  who  remoTa 
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the  scaffolding  and  ladders  when  the  building  is 
finished.  Nor  can  we  indeed  believe  the  case  to 
have  been  otherwise.  But  to  any  one,  not  en- 
tirely forgetful  of  our  previous  observations,  it 
will  be  easy  to  answer  this  objection,  or  rather 
scrapie.  For,  we  allow  that  the  ancients  had  a 
particular  form  of  investigation  and  discovery, 
and  their  writings  show  it.  But  it  was  of  such 
a  nature,  that  they  immediately  flew  from  a  few 
instances  and  particulars,  (after  adding  some 
common  notions,  and  a  few  generally  received 
opinions  most  in  vogue,)  to  the  most  general  con- 
clusions, or  the  principles  of  the  sciences,  and 
then  by  their  intermediate  propositions  deduced 
their  inferior  conclusions,  and  tried  them  by  the 
test  of  the  immovable  and  settled  truth  of  the 
first,  and  so  constmcted  their  art.  Lastly,  if 
some  new  particulars  and  instances  were  brought 
forward,  which  contradicted  their  dogmas,  they 
either  with  great  subtiUy  reduced  them  to  one 
system,  by  distinctions  or  explanations  of  their 
own  rules,  or  got  rid  of  them  clumsily  as  excep- 
tions, labouring  most  pertinaciously  in  the  mean 
time  to  accommodate  the  causes  of  such  as  were 
not  contradictory  to  their  own  principles.  Their 
natural  history  and  their  experience  were  both 
far  from  being  what  they  ought  to  have  been, 
and  their  flying  off  to  generalities  rained  every 
thing. 

126.  Another  objection  will  be  made  against 
us,  that  we  prohibit  decisions,  and  the  laying 
down  of  certain  principles,  till  we  arrive  regular- 
ly at  generalities  by  the  intermediate  steps,  and 
thus  keep  the  judgment  in  suspense  and  lead  to 
uncertainty.  But  our  object  is  not  uncertainty, 
but  fitting  certainty,  for  we  derogate  not  from 
the  senses,  but  assist  them,  and  despise  not  the 
understanding,  but  direct  it.  It  is  better  to  know 
what  is  necessary,  and  not  to  imagine  we  are 
fully  in  possession  of  it,  than  to  imagine  that  we 
are  fully  in  possession  of  it,  and  yet  in  reality  to 
know  nothing  which  we  ought. 

127.  Again,  some  may  raise  this  question  rather 
than  objection,  whether  we  talk  of  perfecting  na-> 
tural  philosophy  alone  according  to  our  method, 
or  the  other  sciences  also,  such  as  logic,  ethics,, 
politics.  We  certainly  intend  to  comprehend 
them  all.  And  as  common  logic,  which  regulates 
matters  by  syllogisms,  is  applied  not  only  to  na- 
tural, but  also  to  every  other  science,  so  oui  in- 
ductive method  likewise  comprehends  them  nil. 
For  we  form  a  history  and  tables  of  invention  for 
anger,  fear,  shame,  and  the  like,  and  also  for  ex- 
amples in  civil  life,  and  the  mental  operations  of 
memory,  composition,  division,  judgment,  and  the 
rest,  as  well  as  for  heat  and  cold,  light,  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  like.  But  since  our  method  of  lu 
terpretation,  after  preparing  and  arranging  a  bin- 
tory,  does  not  content  itself  with  examining  tb« 
operations  and  disquisitions  of  the  mind,  like^ 
oommon  logic ;  but  alto  ioppecta  the  natnie  of 
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things,  we  so  regulate  the  mind  that  it  may  be 
enabled  to  apply  itself  in  every  respect  correctly 
to  that  nature.  On  that  account  we  deliver  nu- 
merous and  various  precepts  in  our  doctrine  of 
interpretation,  so  that  they  may  apply  in  some 
measure  to  the  method  of  discovering  the  quality 
and  condition  of  the  subject-matter  of  investi- 
gation. 

138.  Let  none  even  doubt  whether  we  are  anx- 
ious to  destroy  and  demolish  the  philosophy,  arts, 
and  sciences,  which  are  now  in  use.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  readily  cherish  their  practice,  cultivation, 
and  honour.  For  we  by  no  means  interfere  to 
prevent  the  prevalent  system  from  encouraging 
discussion,  adorning  discourses,  or  being  employ- 
ed serviceably  in  the  chair  of  the  professor  or  the 
practice  of  common  life,  and  being  taken,  in 
short,  by  general  consent,  as  current  coin.  Nay, 
we  plainly  declare,  that  the  system  we  offer  will 
not  be  very  suitable  for  such  purposes,  not  being 
easily  adapted  to  vulgar  apprehensions,  except  by 
effects  and  works.  To  show  our  sincerity  in  pro- 
fessing our  regard  and  friendly  disposition  to- 
wards the  received  sciences,  we  can  refer  to  the 
evidence  of  our  published  writings,  (especially 
our  books  on  the  advancement  of  learning.)  "We 
will  not,  therefore,  endeavour  to  evince  it  any 
further  by  words;  but  content  ourselves  with 
steadily  and  professedly  premising,  that  no  great 
progress  can  be  made  by  the  present  methods,  in 
the  theory  or  contemplation  of  science,  and  that 
they  cannot  be  made  to  produce  any  very  abun- 
dant effiects. 

139.  It  remains  for  us  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  excellence  of  our  proposed  end.  If  we  had 
done  so  before,  we  might  have  appeared  merely 
to  express  our  wishes,  but  now  that  we  have  ex- 
eited  hope  and  removed  prejudices,  it  will  perhaps 
have  greater  weight.  Had  we  performed  and 
completely  accomplished  the  whole,  without  fre- 
quently calling  in  others  to  assist  in  our  labours, 
we  should  then  have  refrained  from  saying  any 
more,  lest  we  should  be  thought  to  extol  our  own 
deserts.  Since,  however,  the  industry  of  others 
must  be  quickened,  and  their  courage  roused  and 
inflamed,  it  is  right  to  recall  some  points  to  their 
memory. 

First,  then,  the  introduction  of  great  inventions 
appears  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  human 
actions  ;  and  the  ancients  so  considered  it.  For 
tliey  assigned  divine  honours  to  the  authors  of 
inventions,  but  only  heroic  honours  to  those  who 
displayed  civil  merit,  (such  as  the  founders  of 
cities  and  empires,  legislators,  the  deliverers  of 
their  country  from  everlasting  misfortunes,  the 
quellers  of  tyrants,  and  the  like.)  And  if  any 
one  rightly  compare  them,  he  will  find  the  judg- 
ment of  antiquity  to  be  correct.  For  the  benefits 
derived  from  inventions  may  extend  to  mankind 
in  general,  but  civil  benefits  to  particular  spots 
alone ;  the  latteTi  moreover,  last  but  for  a  time, 


the  former  forevef  Civil  reformation  seldom  is 
carried  on  without  violence  and  confusion,  whilst 
inventions  are  a  blessing  and  a  benefit,  without 
injuring  or  afflicting  any. 

Inventions  are,  also,  as  it  were,  new  creations 
and  imitations  of  divine  works ;  as  was  expressed 
by  the  poet  :* 

**  Prtnium  fkagiferoa  fcBtua  morUlibuf  eg rfa 
Dididenint  quondam  prstUntl  nomine  Athena 
Et  recreaverunt  vitam  lefeaqae  roganint.** 

And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  in  Solomon,  that 
whilst  he  flourished  in  the  possession  of  his  em- 
pire, in  wealth,  in  the  magnificence  of  his  works, 
in  his  court,  his  household,  his  fleet,  the  splendour 
of  his  name,  and  the  most  unbounded  admiration 
of  mankind,  he  still  placed  his  glory  in  none  of 
these,  but  declared,f  ««That  it  is  the  glory  of 
God  to  conceal  a  thing,  but  the  glory  of  a  king  to 
search  it  out.** 

Again,  let  any  one  but  consider  the  immense 
difference  between  men's  lives  in  the  most  polish- 
ed countries  of  Europe,  and  in  any  wild  and  bar^ 
barous  region  of  the  New  Indies,  he  will  think  it 
so  great,  that  man  may  be  said  to  be  a  god  unto 
man,  not  only  on  account  of  mutual  aid  and  bene- 
fits, but  from  their  comparative  states:  the  result 
of  the  arts,  and  not  of  the  soil  or  climate. 

Again,  we  should  notice  the  force,  effect,  and 
consequences  of  inventions,  which  are  nowhere 
more  conspicuous  than  in  those  three  which  were 
unknown  to  the  ancients;  namely, printing,  gun- 
powder, and  the  compass.  For  these  three  have 
changed  the  appearance  and  state  of  the  whole 
world;  first  in  literature,  then  in  warfare,  and 
lastly  in  navigation:  and  innumerable  changes 
have  been  thence  derived,  so  that  no  empire,  sect, 
or  star,  appears  to  have  exercised  a  grreater  poweT 
and  influence  on  human  affairs  than  these  mecha^ 
nical  discoveries. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  distinguish  three 
species  and  degrees  of  ambition.  First,  that  of 
men  who  are  anxious  to  enlarge  their  own  power 
in  their  country,  which  is  a  vulgar  and  degenerate 
kind  ;  next,  that  of  men  who  strive  to  enlarge  the 
power  and  empire  of  their  country  over  mankind, 
which  is  more  dignified,  but  not  less  covetous ; 
but  if  one  were  to  endeavour  to  renew  and  enlarge 
the  power  and  empire  of  mankind  in  general  over 
the  universe,  such  ambition  (if  it  may  so  be 
termed)  is  both  more  sound  and  more  noble  than 
the  other  two.  Now,  the  empire  of  man  over 
things  is  founded  on  the  arts  and  sciences  alone, 
for  nature  is  only  to  be  commanded  by  obeying  her. 

•  This  iff  the  openinf  of  the  sixth  book  of  Lucretlua.    Ba- 
con probably  quoted  fVom  memory ;  the  lines  are, 
Prhut  frufiferoe  fcsCus  mortalibus  efrris 
Dldider««(  quondam  pr^elaro  nomine  Athena 
Et  recreaverunt,  tec. 

The  teeming  com,  that  feeble  mortals  erare. 

First,  and  long  since,  renowned  Athens  gave, 

And  cheered  their  life— then  taught  to  frame  their  laws 
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Besides  this,  if  the  benefit  of  any  partieolar 
tnyontton  has  had  such  an  effect  as  to  induce  men 
to  consider  him  greater  than  a  man,  who  has  thus 
obliged  the  whole  race ;  how  much  more  exalted 
will  that  discovery  be,  which  leads  to  the  easy 
discovery  of  every  thing  else !  Yet,  (to  speak  the 
truth,)  in  the  same  manner  as  we  are  very  thankful 
for  light  which  enables  us  to  enter  on  our  way,  to 
practise  arts,  to  read,  to  distinguish  each  other, 
and  yet  sight  is  more  excellent  and  beautiful  than 
tlie  various  uses  of  light ;  so  is  the  contemplation 
of  things  as  they  are,  free  from  superstition  or 
imposture,  error  or  confusion,  much  more  digni- 
fied in  itself  than  all  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  discoveries. 

Lastly,  let  none  be  alarmed  at  the  objection  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  becoming  depraved  to  raa^ 
levolent  or  luxurious  purposes  and  the  like,  for  the 
same  can  be  said  of  every  worldly  good ;  talent, 
courage,  strength,  beauty,  riches,  light  itself,  and 
the  rest.  Only  let  mankind  regain  their  rights 
over  nature,  assigned  to  them  by  the  gift  of  God, 
and  obtain  that  power,  whose  exercise  will  be 
governed  by  right  reason  and  true  religion. 


130.  But  it  is  time  for  us  to  lay  down  the  ait 
of  interpreting  nature;  to  which  we  attribute  no 
absolute  necessity  (as  if  nothing  could  be  done 
without  it)  nor  perfection,  although  we  think  that 
our  precepts  are  most  useful  and  correct.  For  we 
are  of  opinion,  that  if  men  had  at  their  commanf" 
a  proper  history  of  nature  and  experience,  and 
would  apply  themselves  steadily  to  it,  and  could 
hind  themselves  to  two  things ;  I.  To  lay  aside 
received  opinions  and  notions ;  2.  To  restrain  them- 
selves, till  the  proper  season,  from  generalization, 
they  might,  by  the  proper  and  genuine  exertion 
of  their  minds,  fall  into  our  way  of  interpretation 
without  the  aid  of  any  art  For  interpretation  is 
the  true  and  natural  act  of  the  mind,  when  all  ob- 
stacles are  removed:  certainly,  however,  every 
thing  will  be  more  ready  and  better  fixed  by  our 
precepts. 

Yet  do  we  not  affirm  that  no  addition  can  be 
made  to  them ;  on  the  contrary,  considering  the 
mind  in  its  connexion  with  things,  and  not  merely 
relatively  to  its  own  powers,  we  ought  to  be  per- 
suaded that  the  art  of  invention  can  be  made  to 
grow  with  the  inventions  themselves. 
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^  1.  To  generate  and  superinduce  a  new  natenre|^ 

or  new  natnresTupon  a  pv^n  body,  is  ttie  labour" 

^^      and  aim  of  human  power ;  whilst  to  discover  the 

J^'      form  or  tpa  jifflftranpa  of  a  inven  nature,  or  me 

^^>^    nature*  to  which  such  nature  is  owingror  source 

^  ;^/ijL  from  whence  it  emanates,  (for  these  terms  ap- 

^''  '       proach  nearest  to  an  explanation  of  our  meaning,) 

t-^^     is  the  labour  and  discovery  of  human  knowledge. 

And,  subordinate  to  these  primary  labours,  are 

two  others  of  a  secondary  nature  and  inferior 

stamp.      Under  the  first  must  be  ranked  the 

transformation  of  concrete  bodies  from  one  to 

another,  which  is  possible  within  certain  limits; 

under  the  second,  the  discovery,  in  every  species 

of  generation  and  motion,  of  the  latent  and  unin- 

temipted  process,  from  the  manifest  efficient  and 

manifest  subject-matter  up  to  the  given  form :  and 

a  like  discovery  of  the  latent  conformation  of 

bodies  which  are  at  rest,  instead  of  being  in 

motion. 

2.  The  unhappy  state  of  man's  actual  know- 
ledge is  manifested  even  by  the  common  asser- 
•  Ti  ri  Hr  c7»M,  or  I  o^tm  of  AriMoUt.  8«e  lib.  S.  Motsp. 


tions  of  the  vulgar.  It  is  rightly  laid  down,  that 
•*  true  knowledge  is  that  which  is  deduced  from 
causes.''  The  division  of  four  causes,  also,  is 
not  amiss :  matter^  form^  the  ^eietU^  and  Cfu/,  or 
final  cause. '^  Of  these,  however,  the  latter  is  so 
far  from  being  beneficial,  that  it  even  corrupts  the 
sciences,  except  in  the  intercourse  of  man  with 
man.  The  discovery  of  form  is  considered  despe- 
rate. As  for  the  tffident  catue,  and  matter^  (ac- 
cording to  the  present  system  of  inquiry  and  the 
received  opinions  concerning  them,  by  which 
they  are  placed  remote  from,  and  without  any 
latent  process  towards  form,)  they  are  but  desul- 
tory and  superficial,  and  of  scarcely  any  avail  to 
real  and  active  knowledge.  Nor  are  we  unmind- 
ful of  our  having  pointed  out  and  corrected  above 
the  error  of  the  human  mind,  in  assigning  the 
first  qualities  of  essence  to  forros.f  For,  althougtt 
nothing  exists  in  nature  except  individual  bodies^ 

*  TImm  dWtoloM  aro  frnm  Artototlo't  Motaphjrtlet,  .wktro 
Ibey  Ar«  toroMtd,  1,  iXii  %  ri  V99a(aiw9.  t,Tirl  kw  «?#•• 
S,  S^tw  I  Spxii  r9s  Kt»t9tt»t,   4,  rl  •«  farlmr-sral  ri  jl^*>«ir. 

f  Am  AphArtom  61,  and  Id  psrafrtph  of  Aptor^  fft^  m 
thoflrstbook. 
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exhibiting^  clear  individual  effects  according  to 
particular  laws  :*  yet,  in  each  branch  of  learning, 
that  very  law,  its  investigation,  discovery,  and 
duvelopment,  are  the  foundation  both  of  theory 
and  practice.f  This,  law,  therefore,  and  its 
parallel  in  each  science,  is  what  we  understand 
by  the  term  /orm,  adopting  that  word  because  it 
has  grown  into  common  use,  and  is  of  familiar 
occurrence. 

3.  He  who  has  learned  the  cause  of  a  particular 
sature,  (such  as  whiteness  or  heat,)  in  particular 
subjects  only,  has  acquired  but  an  imperfect 
knowledge :  as  he  who  can  induce  a  certain  effect 
upon  particular  substances  only,  am((ng  those 
which  are  susceptible  of  it,  has  acquired  but  an 
imperfect  power.  But  he  who  has  only  learned 
the  efficient  aiid  material  cause,  (which  causes 
are  Tariable,  and  mere  vehicles  conveying  form  to 
particular  substances,)  may  perhaps  arrive  at 
some  new  discoveries  in  matters  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, and  prepared  for  the  purpose,  but  does  not 
stir  the  limits  of  ikingB^  which  are  much  more 
deeply  rooted  :  whilst  he  who  is  acquainted  with 
forms^  comprehends  the  unity  of  nature  in  sub- 
stances apparently  most  distinct  from  each  other. 
He  can  disclose  and  bring  forward,  therefore, 
(though  it  has  never  yet  been  done,)  things  which 
neither  the  vicissitudes  of  nature,  nor  the  industry 
of  experiment,  nor  chance  itself,  would  ever  have 
brought  about,  and  which  would  forever  have 
escaped  man^s  thoughts.  From  the  discovery  of 
forms,  therefore,  results  genuine  theory  and  free 
practice. 

4.  Although  there  is  a  most  intimate  connec- 
tion and  almost  an  identity  between  the  ways  of 
human  power  and  human  Knowledge;  yet,  on 
account  of  the  pernicious  and  inveterate  habit  of 
dwelling  upon  abstractions,  it  is  by  far  the  safest 
method  to  commence  and  build  up  the  sciences 
from  those  foundations  which  bear  a  relation  to 
the  practical  division,  and  to  let  them  mark  out 
and  limit  the  theoretical.  We  must  consider, 
therefore,  what  precepts,  or  what  direction  or 
guide,  a  person  would  most  desire,  in  order  to 
generate  and  superinduce  any  nature  upon  a  given 
body :  and  this  not  in  abstruse,  but  in  the  plainest 
language. 

For  instance,  if  a  person  should  wish  to  super- 
induce the  yellow  colour  of  gold  upon  silver,  or 
an  additional  weight,  (observing  always  the  laws 
of  matter,)  or  transparency  on  an  opaque  stone, 
or  tenacity  in  glass,  or  vegetation  on  a  substance 
which  is  not  vegetable,  we  must  (I  say)  consider 
what  species  of  precept  or  guidfe  this  person 
would  prefer.    And,  firstly,  he  will  doubtless  be 


*  PIato*s  Um9  or  /mM,  are  tba  abitractioni  or  generalisa- 
tlons  of  distinct  species,  which  have  no  real  ezistencei  Mi- 
ivMnolf  onlf  exuHHg. 

*  Observe  throughout.  Bacon's  term  form  means  no  more 
than  law.  See,  fhrther,  third  paragraph  of  Aphorism  17  of 
this  book. 


anxious  to  be  shown  some  method  that  will  nei- 
ther fail  in  effect,  nor  deceive  him  in  the  trial  of 
it.  Secondly,  he  will  be  anxious  that  the  pre- 
scribed method  should  not  restrict  him  and  tie 
him  down  to  peculiar  means,  and  certain  parti- 
cular methods  of  acting.  For  he  will,  perhaps, 
be  at  a  loss,  and  without  the  power  or  opportunity 
of  collecting  and  procuring  such  means.  Now, 
if  there  be  other  means  and  methods  (besides 
those  prescribed)  of  creating  such  a  nature,  they 
will  perhaps  be  of  such  a  kind  as  are  in  his 
power ;  yet,  by  the  confined  limits  of  the  precept 
he  will  be  deprived  of  reaping  any  advantage  from 
them.  Thirdly,  he  will  be  anxious  to  be  shown 
sometliing  not  so  difficult  as  the  required  effect 
itself,  but  approaching  more  nearly  to  practice. 

We  will  lay  this  down,  therefore,  as  the 
genuine  and  perfect  rule  of  practice ;  *«  That  it 
should  be  certain,  frp<^|  a"«^  pr<>paTa»nry ^  orjiaving 
relation  to  Tlflibtice.^  And  thisis  the  samg  thine 
as  the  discovery  of  a  true /orm.  For  the  form  of 
^W^TBBXSt  IS  such,  tharwRS&  it  is  assigned,  the 
particular  nature  infallibly  follows.  It  is,  there- 
fore, always  present  when  that  nature  is  present, 
and  universally  attests  such  presence,  and  is 
inherent  in  the  whole  of  it.  The  same  form  is 
of  such  a  character,  that  if  it  be  removed,  the 
particular  nature  infallibly  vanishes.  It  is,  there- 
fore, absent  whenever  that  nature  is  absent,  and 
perpetually  testifies  such  absence,  and  exists  in 
no  other  nature.  Lastly,  the  true  form  is  such, 
that  it  deduces  th^  particular  nature  froipjaflmg 
source  or  essence  existing  in  many  subjects,  and 
~9re  known  fas  they  tercn  it'  "  —  ^-— -  ^^t_~..-- 


to  nature,  than  the 


'orm  itsey,*  Such,  then,  is  our  determination 
and  rule  with  regard  to  a  genuine  and  perfect 
theoretical  axiom ;  *•  that  a  nature  be  found  con- 
vertible with  a  given  nature,  and  yet  such  as  to 
limit  the  more  known  nature,  in  the  manner  of  a 
real  genus.*'  But  these  two  rules,  the  practical 
and  Uieoretical,  are  in  fact  the  same,  and  that 
which  is  most  useful  in  practice  is  most  correct 
in  theory. 

5.  But  the  rule  or  axiom  for  the  transformation 
of  bodies  is  of  two  kinds.  The  first  regards  the 
body  as  an  aggregate  or  combination  of  simple 
natures.  Thus,  in  gold  are  united  the  following 
circumstances ;  it  is  yellow,  heavy,  of  a  certain 
weight,  malleable  and  ductile  to  a  certain  extent; 
it  is  not  volatile,  loses  part  of  its  substance  by 
fire,  melts  in  a  peculiar  manner,  is  separated  and 
dissolved  by  particular  methods,  and  so  of  the 
other  nature*  observable  in  gold.  An  axiom, 
therefore,  of  this  kind  deduces  the  subject  from 
the  foriM  of  simple  natures.  For  he  who  has 
acquired  the  forms  and  methods  of  superinducing 


*  Thus,  to  adopt  Bacon's  own  Illustration,  motion  is 
perty  common  to  many  subjects,  f^om  which  most  be  deduced 
the  form  of  heat,  by  defining  a  particular  genus  of  motion 
convertible  with  heat.    See  the  First  Vintage  in  Aphorism 
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yellowness,  weigbt,  dactility,  stability,  deliques- 
cence, solution,  and  the  like,  and  their  degrees 
and  modes,  will  consider  and  contrive  how  to 
unite  them  in  any  body,  so  as  to*  transform  it 
into  gold.  And  this  method  of  operating  belongs 
to  primary  action.  For  it  is  the  same  thing  to 
produce  one  or  many  simple  natures,  except  that 
man  is  more  confined  and  restricted  in  his  opera- 
tions, if  many  be  required,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  uniting  many  natures  together.  It  must, 
however,  be  obsenred,  that  this  method  of  operatp 
ing  (which  considers  natures  as  simple,  though  in 
a  concrete  body^  sets  out  from  wh|t  is  constant, 
eternal,  and  uniTersal  in  nature,  and  opens  such 
broad  paths  to  human  power,  as  the  thoughts  of 
man  can  in  the  present  state  of  things  scarcely 
comprehend  or  figure  to  itself.  The  second  kind 
of  axiom  (which  depends  on  the  diseoyery  of  the 
latent  process)  does  not  proc^d  by  simfRe  natures, 
but  by  concrete  bodies,  as  they  are  found  in  na- 
ture, and  in  its  usual  course.  For  instance ;  sup- 
pose the  inquiry  to  be,  from  what  beginnings,  in 
what  manner,  and  by  what  process  gold  or  any 
metal  or  stone  is  generated  from  the  original 
menstruum,  or  its  elements,  up  to  the  perfect 
mineral:  or,  in  like  manner,  by  what  process 
plants  are  generated,  from  the  finrt  concretion  of 
juices  in  the  earth,  or  from  seeds,  up  to  the  perfect 
plant,  with  the  whole  successive  motion,  and 
yaried  and  uninterrupted  efforts  of  nature;  and 
the  same  inquiry  be  made  as  to  a  regularly 
deduced  system  of  the  generation  of  animals 
from  coition  to  birth,  and  so  en  of  other  bodies. 

Nor  is  this  species  of  inquiry  confined  to  the 
mere  generation  of  bodies,  but  it  is  au|lica^e  to 
other  changes  and  labours  of  nature  For  in- 
stance ;  where  an  inquiry  is  made  into  the  whole 
series,  and  continued  operation  of  the  nutritive 
process,  from  the  first  reception  of  iike  food,  to  its 
complete  assimilation  to  the  recipient :  or  into  the 
voluntary  motion  of  animals,  from  the  first  im- 
pression of  the  imagination,  and  the  continuous 
effects  of  the  spirits,  up  to  the  bending  and  mo- 
tion of  the  J6ints ;  or  into  the  free  motion  of  the 
tongue  and  lips,  and  other  accessories  which  give 
utterance  to  articulate  sounds.  For  all  these  in- 
vestigations relate  to  concrete  or  associated  na- 
tures, artificially  brought  together,  and  take  into 
consideration  certain  particular  and  special  habits 
of  nature,  and  not  those  fundamei&al  and  general 
laws  which  constitute  forms.  It  must,  however, 
be  plainly  owned,  that  this  method  appears  more 
prompt  and  easy,  and  of  greater  prondse  than  the 
primary  one. 

In  like  manner  the  operative  branch,  which  an- 
swers  to  this  contemplative  branch,  extends  and 
advances  its  operation  from  that  which  is  usually 

•  By  the  recent  dlieoveriet  in  elaetrk  BaffMtlmB,  eopptr 
wirei,  or,  indeed,  wiree  of  any  nettl  aty  b«  traMlbrmd 
tatoMMMt*  I  tiM  mcMMe  law  or  htm  tevinf  kota  to  tiMt 
txtoBt  diecoverod. 


observed  in  nature,  to  other  fubjects  immediately 
connected  with  it,  or  not  very  remote  from  such 
immediate  connexion.  But  the  higher  and  radi- 
cal operations  upon  nature,  depend  entirely  on  the 
primary  axioms.  Besides,  even  where  man  has  not 
the  means  of  acting,  but  only  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge, as  in  astronomy,  (for  man  cannot  act  upon, 
change,  or  transform  the  heavenly  bodies,)  t^e 
investigation  of  facts  or  truth,  as  well  as  the 
knowledge  of  causes  and  coincidences,  must  be 
referred  to  those  primary  and  universal  axioms 
that  regard  simple  natures ;  such  as  the  nature  of 
spontaneous  rotation,  attraction,  or  the  magnetic^ 
force,  and  many  others  which  are  more  common 
than  the  heavenly  bodies  themselves.  For,  let 
no  one^ope  to  determine  the  question,  whether 
the  earth  or  heaven  revolve  in  the  diurnal  motion, 
unless  he  have  first  comprehended  the  nature  of 
spontaneous  rotation. 

6.  But  the  latent  process,  of  which  we  speak, 
is  far  from  being  obvious  to  men's  minds,  beset 
as  they  now  are.  For,  we  mean  not  the  mea- 
sures, symptoms,  or  degrees  of  any  process 
which  can  be  exhibited  in  the  bodies  them- 
selves, but  simply  a  continued  process,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  escapes  the  observation  of 
the  senses. 

For  instance;  in  all  generations  and  transform 
mations  of  bodies,  we  must  inquire,  what  is  in 
the  act  of  being  lost  and  escaping,  what  remains, 
what  is  being  added,  what  is  being  diluted,  what 
is  being  contracted,  what  is  being  united,  what  is 
being  separated,  what  is  continuous,  what  is 
broken  off,  what  is  urging  forward,  what  impedes, 
what  predominates,  what  is  subservient,  and 
many  other  circumstances. 

Norare  these  inquiries  again  to  be  made  in  the 
mere  generation  and  transformation  of  bodies 
only,  but  in  all  other  alterations  and  fluctuations, 
we  must  in  like  manner  inquire ;  what  precedes, 
what  succeeds,  what  is  quick,  what  is  slow, 
what  produces  and  what  governs  motion,  and  the 
like.  All  which  matters  are  unknown  and  unat- 
tempted  by  .the  sciences,  in  their  present  heavy 
and  inactive  state.  For,  since  every  natural  act  is 
brought  about  by  the  smallest  efforts,  or  at  least 
such  as  are  too  small  to  strike  our  senses,  let  no 
one  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  direct  or  change 
nature,  unless  he  have  properiy  comprehended 
and  observed  these  efforts. 

7.  In  like  manner,  the  investigation  and  disc<H 
Ter]^of  the  latent  confirmation  in  bodies  is  no  less 
new,  than  the  discovery  of  the  latent  process  and 
form.  For,  we  as  yet  are  doubtless  only  admitted 
to  the  antechamber  of  nature,  and  do  not  prepare 
an  entrance  into  her  presence-room.  But  nobody 
can  endue  a  given  body  with  a  new  nature,  or 
transform  it  successfully  and  appropriately  into  a 
new  body,  without  possessing  a  complete  know- 
ledge  of  the  body  so  to  be  changed  or  transformed. 
For  he  will  run  into  vain,  or,  at  least,  into  diAeolt 
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nnd  penrerae  methoda,  ill  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
the  body  upon  which  he  operates.  A  clear  path, 
therefore,  towards  this  object^  also  must  be  thrown 
open,  and  well  supported. 

Labour  is  well  and  usefully  bestowed  upon 
the  anatomy  of  orgranized  bodies,  such  as  those 
of  men  and  animals^  which  appears  to  be  a  sub- 
tile matter,  and  a  useful  examination  of  nature. 
This  species  of  anatomy,  however,  is  that  of  first 
sight,  open  to  the  senses,  and  takes  place  only  in 
organized  bodies.  It  is  obvious,  and  of  ready 
access,  when  compared  with  the  real  anatomy  of 
latent  conformation  in  bodies  which  are  considered 
similar,  particularly  in  specific  objects  and  their 
parts :  as  those  of  iron,  stone,  and  the  similar 
parts  of  plants  and  animals,  as  the  root,  the  leaf, 
the  fiower,  the  flesh,  the  blood,  and  bones,  &c. 
Yet  human  industry  has  not  completely  neglected 
this  species  of  anatomy :  for  we  have  an  instance 
of  it  in  the  separation  of  similar  bodies  by  dis- 
tillation, and  other  solutions,  which  shows  the 
dissimilarity  of  the  compound,  by  the  union  of 
the  homogeneous  parts.  These  methods  are  use- 
ful, and  of  importance  to  our  inquiry,  although 
attended  generally  with  fallacy:  for  many  na- 
tures are  assigned  and  attributed  to  the  separate 
bodies,  as  if  they  had  previously  existed  in  the 
compound,  which,  in  reality,  are  recently  bestow- 
ed and  superinduced  by  fire  and  heat,  and  the 
other  modes  of  separation.  Besides,  it  is,  after 
all,  but  a  small  part  of  the  labour  of  discovering 
the  real  conformation  in  the  compound,  which  is 
80  subtile  and  nice,  that  it  is  rather  confused  and 
lost  by  the  operation  of  the  fire,  than  discovered 
and  brought  to  light. 

A  separation  and  solution  of  bodies,  therefore, 
is  to  be  effected,  not  by  fire  indeed,  but  rather  by 
reasoning  and  true  induction,  with  the  assistance 
of  experiment,  and  by  a  comparison  with  other 
bodies,  and  a  reduction  to  those  simple  natures 
and  their  forms,  which  meet  and  are  combined  in 
the  compound ;  and  we  must  assuredly  pass  from 
Vulcan  to  Minerva,  if  we  wish  to  bring  to  light 
the  real  texture  and  conformation  of  bodies,  upon 
which  every  occult  and  (as  it  is  sometimes  called) 
specific  property  and  virtue  of  things  depends, 
and  whence,  also,  every  rule  of  powerful  change 
and  transformation  is  deduced. 

For  instance,  we  must  examine  what  spirit  is 
in  every  body,  what  tangible  essence ;  whether  that 
spirit  is  copious  and  exuberant,  or  meagre  and 
scarce,  fine  or  coarse,  aeriform  or  igniform,  active 
or  sluggish,  weak  or  robust,  progressive  or  retro- 
grade, abrupt  or  continuous,  agreeing  with  exter- 
nal and  surrounding  objecta,  or  differing  from 
them,  Ac.  In  like  manner  must  we  treat  tangi- 
ble essence,  (which  admita  of  as  many  distinctions 
as  the  spirit,)  and  ita  hairs,  fibres,  and  varied 
textore.  Again,  the  situation  of  the  spirit  in  the 
corporeal  mass,  ita  pores,  passages,  veins,  and 
cells,  and  the  rudimento  or  first  essays  of  th^ 


organic  body  are  subject  to  the  same  examination. 
In  these,  however,  as  in  our  former  inquiries,  and 
therefore  in  the  whole  investigation  of  latent  con- 
formation, the  only  genuine  and  clear  light  which 
completely  dispels  all  darkness  and  subtile  difii- 
culties,  is  admitted  by  means  of  the  primary 
axioms. 

8.  This  method  will  not  bring  us  to  atoms,^ 
which  takes  for  granted  the  vacuum,  and  the  im- 
mutability of  matter,  (neither  of  which  hypotheses 
is  correct;)  but  to  the  real  particles,  such  as  we 
discover  them  to  be.  Nor  is  there  any  grround 
for  alarm  at  this  refinement,  as  if  it  were  inexpli- 
cable, for,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  inquiry  is 
directed  to  simple  natores,  the  more  will  every 
thing  be  placed  in  a  plain  and  perspicuous  light ; 
since  we  transfer  our  attention  from  the  compli- 
cated to  the  simple,  from  the  incommensurable  to 
the  commensurable,  from  surds  to  rational  quanti- 
ties, from  the  indefinite  and  vague  to  the  definite 
and  certain :  as  when  we  arrive  at  the  elemento 
of  letters,  and  the  simple  tones  of  concords.  The 
investigation  of  nature  is  best  conducted  when 
mathematics  are  applied  to  physics.  Again,  let 
none  be  alarmed  at  vast  numbers  and  fractions ; 
for,  in  calculation,  it  is  as  easy  to  set  down  or  to 
reflect  upon  a  thousand  as  a  unit,  or  the  thou- 
sandth  part  of  an  integer  as  an  integer  itself. 

9.  Fromf  the  two  kinds  of  axioms  above  speci- 
fied arise  the  two  divisions  of  philosophy  and  the 
sciences,  and  we  will  use  the  commonly  adopted 
terms,  which  approach  the  nearest  to  our  meaning, 
in  our  own  sense.  Let  the  investigation  of  forms, 
which  (in  reasoning  at  least,  and  after  their  own 
laws)  are  eternal  and  iomiutable,  constitute  meia- 
fhyticB^  and  let  the  investigation  of  the  efiScient 
cause  of  matter,  latent  process,  and  latent  confor- 
mation  (which  all  relate  merely  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  and  not  to  her  fundamental  and 
eternal  laws)  constitute  phyties.  Parallel  to  these 
let  there  be  two  practical  divisions;  to  physics 
that  of  mecAanscf ,  and  to  metaphytiu  that  of  magic^ 
in  the  purest  sense  of  the  term,  as  applied  to  ita 
ample  means  and  ita  command  over  nature. 

10.  The  object  of  our  philosophy  being  thus 
laid  down,  we  proceed  to  precepta,  in  the  most 
clear  and  regular  order.  The  signs  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  nature  comprehend  two  divisions :  the 
first  regards  the  eliciting  or  creating  of  axioms 
from  experiment,  the  second  the  deducing  or  de« 
riving  of  new  experimenta  from  axioms.  The 
first  admita  of  three  subdivisions  into  ministrtu 
tiont,    1.  To  the  senses.    S.  To  the  memory. 


*  The  ttforj  of  tht  EpknrMiis  and  otben.  The  atoiM  are 
■appoMd  to  be  IndWiilble,  unalterable  particles,  endued  witb 
all  the  propertief  of  the  given  body,  and  forming  that  body  by 
their  onion.  They  mntt  be  separated  of  course,  which  either 
Ukes  a  vacuum  for  granted,  or  introduces  a  tertium  quid  into 
the  composition  of  the  body. 

f  Compare  the  three  following  aphorisms  with  the  three 
laM  chapten  of  the  third  book  of  the  De  Aogmentis  Sctentia- 
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3.  To  the  mind  or  reason.  For  we  must  first  pre- 
pare as  a  foundation  for  the  whole  a  complete  and 
accurate  natural  and  experimental  history.  We 
must  not  imagine  or  invent,  but  discover  the  acts 
and  properties  of  nature. 

But  natural  and  experimental  history  is  so 
raried  and  diffuse,  that  it  confounds  and  distracts 
the  understanding  unless  it  be  fixed  and  exhibited 
in  due  order.  We  must,  therefore,  form  tables 
and  co-ordinations  of  instances,  upon  such  a  plan, 
and  in  such  order,  that  the  understanding  may  be 
enabled  to  act  upon  them. 

Even  when  this  is  done,  the  understanding,  lefl 
to  itself  and  its  own  operation,  is  incompetent  and 
unfit  to  construct  its  axioms  without  direction 
and  support.  Our  third  ministration,  therefore, 
must  be  true  and  legitimate  induction,  the  very 
key  of  interpretation.  We  must  begin,  however, 
^t  the  end,  and  go  back  again  to  the  others. 

1 1 .  The  investigation  of  Forms  proceeds  thus : 
A  nature  being  given,  we  must  first  present  to  the 
understanding  all  the  known  instances  which 
agree  in  the  same  nature,  although  the  subjeot-mat- 
ter  be  considerably  diversified.  And  this  collec- 
tion must  be  made  as  a  mere  history ,  and  without 
any  premature  reflection,  or  too  great  degree  of 
refinement.  For  instance :  take  the  investigation 
of  the  form  of  heat. 

InslaneeM  agreeing  in  the  Form  (f  Heat. 

1 .  The  rays  of  the  sun,  particularly  in  summer, 
and  at  noon. 

2.  The  same  reflected  and  condensed,  as  be- 
tween mountains,  or  along  walls,  and  particularly 
in  burning  mirrors. 

3.  Ignited  meteors. 

4.  Burning  lightning. 

5.  Eruptions  of  flames  from  the  cavities  of 
mountains,  &e. 

6.  Flame  of  every  kind. 

7.  Ignited  solids. 

8.  Natural  warm  baths. 

9.  Warm  or  heated  liquids. 

10.  Warm  vapours  and  smoke:  and  the  air 
itself,  which  admits  a  most  powerful  and  violent 
heat  if  confined,  as  in  reverberating  furnaces. 

11.  Damp  hot  weather,  arising  from  the  consti- 
tution of  the  air,  without  any  reference  to  the  time 
of  the  year. 

13.  Confined  and  subterraneous  air  in  some 
caverns,  particularly  in  winter. 

13.  All  shaggy  substances,  as  wool,  the  skins 
of  animals,  and  the  plumage  of  birds,  contain 
some  heat. 

14.  All  bodies,  both  solid  and  liquid,  dense  and 
rare,  (as  the  air  itself,)  plaoed  near  flro  for  any 
time. 

15.  Sparks  arising  from  the  violent  pereosslon 
of  flint  and  steel. 

16  All  bodies  rubbed  violently,  as  stone,  wood. 


cloth,  &c.,  so  that  rudders,  and  axles  of  wheels, 
sometimes  catch  fire,  and  the  West  Indians  obtaia 
fire  by  attrition. 

17.  Green  and  moist  vegetable  matter  confined 
and  rubbed  together ;  as  roses,  peas  in  baskets  s 
so  hay,  if  it  be  damp  when  stacked,  often  catches 
fire. 

18.  Quicklime  sprinkled  with  water. 

19.  Iron,  when  first  dissolved  by  acids  in  a 
glass,  and  without  any  application  to  fire;  the 
same  of  tin,  but  not  so  intensely. 

20.  Animals,  particularly  internally ;  although 
the  heat  is  not  perceivable  by  the  touch  in  insects, 
on  account  of  their  small  size. 

21.  Horse  dung,  and  the  like  excrement  from 
other  animals,  when  fresh. 

22.  Strong  oil  of  sulphur  and  of  vitriol  exhibit 
the  operation  of  heat  in  burning  linen. 

23.  As  does  the  oil  of  marjoram,  and  like  sub- 
stances,  in  burning  the  bony  substance  of  the 
teeth. 

24.  Strong  and  well  rectified  spirits  of  wine 
exhibit  the  same  effects ;  so  that  white  of  eggt 
when  thrown  into  it,  grows  hard  and  white,  almost 
in  the  same  manner  as  when  boiled,  and  bread 
becomes  burnt  and  brown  as  if  toasted. 

25.  Aromatic  substances  and  warm  plants,  at 
the  dracunculus  [arum,]  old  nasturtium,  Ace«; 
which,  though  they  be  not  warm  to  the  toueh« 
(whether  whole  or  pulverized,)  yet  are  discoversd 
by  the  tongue  and  palate  to  be  warm  and  almost 
burning  when  slightly  masticated. 

26.  Strong  vinegar  and  all  acids,  or  any  part  of 
the  body  not  clothed  with  the  epidermis,  as  the 
eye,  tongue,  or  any  wounded  part,  or  where  the 
skin  is  removed,  excite  a  pain  differing  but  little 
from  that  produced  by  heat. 

27.  Even  a  severe  and  intense  cold  produces  a 
sensation  of  burning.* 

•«  Nun  Bore*  pMietnbito  Mfu  adarlt.** 

28.  Other  instances. 

W*e  are  wont  to  call  this  a  table  of  existence 
and  prefience. 

'12.  We  must  next  present  to  the  understanding 
instances  which  do  not  admit  of  the  given  nature; 
for  form  (as  we  have  observed)  ought  no  less  to 
be  absent  where  the  given  nature  is  absent,  than 
to  be  present  where  it  is  present.  If,  however, 
we  were  to  examine  every  instance,  our  labour 
would  be  infinite. 

Negatives,  therefore,  must  be  classed  unutri 
the  affirmatives,  and  the  want  of  the  given  natuie 
must  be  inquired  into  more  particularly  in  objects 
which  have  a  very  close  connexion  with  those 
others  in  which  it  is  present  and  manifest.  And 
this  we  are  wont  to  term  a  table  of  deviation  of 
of  absence  in  proximity. 

•  **  Ne  tanuM  pinvia,  npldive  potantte  tollii 
Aerlor,  aat  Borea  penetrablle  fHfiM  Aiinrat.'* 
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Proximate  Ingtanee$  wanHng  the  Natwrt  cf  Heat. 

flrtt  negative  enltfancUve  tnitftnce  to  the  flnt  ■fflrmatlve 
inetaiieei. 

The  rays  of  the  moon,  stare,  and  comets,  are 

not  found  to  he  warm  to  the  touch,  nay,  the 

MYerest  cold  has  been  ohsenred  to  take  place  at 

the  full  of  the  moon.  Yet  the  larger  fixed  stars  are 

supposed  to  increase  and  render  more  intense  the 

heat  of  the  sun,  as  he  approaches  them ;  when 

the  sun  is  in  the  sign  of  the  lion,  for  instance,  and 

in  the  dog-days. 

Second  negative  to  the  aecond  afflrmative. 

The  rays  of  the  sun  in  what  is  called  the  mid- 
dle region  of  the  air  give  no  heat,  to  account  for 
which  the  commonly  assigned  reason  is  satisfacto- 
ry ;  namely,  that  that  region  is  neither  sufficiently 
/  near  to  the  body  of  the  sun,  whence  the  rays  ema- 
fiate,  nor  to  the  earth,  whence  they  are  reflected. 
And  the  fact  is  manifested  by  snow  being  perpe- 
tual on  the  tops  of  mountains,  unless  extremely 
lofty.  But  it  is  observed  on  the  other  hand  by 
•ome,  that  at  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  and  also 
wnong  the  Andes  of  Peru,  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains are  free  from  snow,  which  only  lies  in  the 
i  lower  part,  as  yon  ascend.  Besides,  the  air  on 
'  the  summit  of  these  mountains  is  found  to  be  by 
no  means  cold,  but  only  thin  and  sharp ;  so  much 
•o,  that  in  the  Andes,  it  pricks  and  hurts  the  eyes 
from  its  extreme  sharpness,  and  eyen  excites  the 
orifice  of  the  stomach  and  produces  romiting. 
The  ancients  also  observed,  that  the  rarity  of  the 
sir  on  the  summit  of  Olympus,  was  such,  that 
those  who  ascended  it,  were  obliged  to  carry 
sponges  moistened  with  vinegar  and  water,  and 
to  apply  them  now  and  then  to  their  nostrils,  as 
the  air  was  not  dense  enough  for  their  respiration ; 
on  the  summit  of  which  mountain  it  is  also  related, 
there  reigned  so  great  a  serenity  and  calm,  firee 
from  rain,  snow,  or  wind,  that  the  letters  traced 
upon  the  ashes  of  the  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of 
Jupiter,  by  the  fingers  of  those  who  had  offered 
them,  would  remain  undisturbed  till  the  next 
year.  Those  even,  who,  at  this  day,  go  to  the 
top  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  walk  by  night  and 
not  in  the  daytime,  and  are  advised  and  pressed 
by  their  guides,  as  soon  as  the  sun  rises,  to  make 
haste  in  their  descent,  on  account  of  the  danger, 
(apparently  arising  from  the  rarity  of  the  atmos^ 
phere,)  lest  their  breathing  should  be  relaxed  and 
anffocated. 

Third  negathre  to  the  aecond  affirmathre. 

The  reflection  of  the  solar  rays  in  the  polar 
regions  is  found  to  be  weak  and  inefficient  in 
producing  heat;  so  that  the  Dutch,  who  winter- 
ed in  Nova  Zembla,  and  expected  that  their  vee- 
nels  would  be  freed  about  the  beginning  of  July 
from  the  obstruction  of  the  mass  of  ice  which 
had  blocked  it  up,  were  disappointed  and  obliged 
to  embark  in  their  boat.    Hence  the  direct  rays 


of  the  sun  appear  to  have  but  little  power  even 
on  the  plain,  and  when  reflected,  unless  they  are 
multiplied  and  condensed,  which  takes  place 
when  the  sun  tends  more  to  the  perpendicular; 
for  then  the  incidence  of  the  rays  occurs  at  mens 
acute  angles,  so  that  the  reflected  rays  are  nearer 
to  each  other,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  when  the 
sun  is  in  a  very  oblique  position,  the  angles  of 
incidence  are  very  obtuse  and  the  reflected  rays 
at  a  greater  distance.  In  the  mean  time  it  must 
be  observed,  that  there  may  be  many  operations 
of  the  solar  rays,  relating  too  to  the  nature  of 
heat,  which  are  not  proportioned  to  our  touch,  so 
that,  with  regard  to  us,  they  do  not  tend  to  pro- 
duce warmth,  but,  with  regard  to  some  other 
bodies,  have  their  due  effect  in  producing  it. 

Fourth  negative  to  the  aecond  affirmative. 

Let  the  following  experiment  be  made.  Tkke 
a  lens  the  reverse  of  a  burning  glass,  and  place 
it  between  the  hand  and  the  solar  rays,  and  ob- 
serve whether  it  diminish  the  heat  of  the  sun,  as 
a  burning  glass  increases  it.  For  it  is  clear,  with 
regard  to  the  visual  rays,  that,  in  proportion  as 
the  lens  is  made  of  unequal  thickness  in  the 
middle  and  at  its  sides,  the  images  appear  either 
more  diffused  or  contracted.  It  should  be  seen, 
therefore,  if  the  same  be  true  with  regard  to  heat. 

Fifth  negative  to  the  aecond  affirmative. 

Let  the  experiment  be  well  tried,  whether  the 
lunar  rays  can  be  received  and  collected  by  the 
strongest  and  best  burning-glasses,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce even  the  least  degree  of  heat.  But  if  that 
degree  be,  perhaps,  so  subtile  and  weak,  as  not 
to  be  perceived  or  ascertained  by  the  touch,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  those  glasses  which  indi- 
cate the  warm  or  cold  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  let  the  lunar  rays  fall  through  the  burning 
glass  on  the  top  of  this  thermometer,  and  then 
notice  if  the  water  be  depressed  by  the  heat.* 

Sixth  negative  to  tiM  aecond  affirmative. 

Let  the  burning-glass  be  tried  on  warm  objects 
which  emit  no  luminous  rays,  as  heated,  but  not 
ignited  iron  or  stone,  or  hot  water,  or  the  like ; 
and  observe  whether  the  heat  become  increased 
and  oondensed,  as  happens  with  the  solar  rays. 

Seventh  negative  to  tlie  aecond  affirmative. 

Let  it  be  tried  on  common  flame. 

Eighth  negative  to  the  third  affirmative. 

The  effect  of  comets,  (if  we  can  reckon  them 
amongst  meteors,)  in  augmenting  the  heat  of  the 
season,  is  not  found  to  be  constant  or  clear,  al- 
though droughts  have  generally  been  observed  to 
follow  them.    However,  luminous  lines,  and  pil 

*  For  the  constmction  of  Bacon'a  thermometer  aee  No.  93 
hi  the  Uble  of  the  degreet  of  heat.  It  aervea  alio  aa  a  bi 
ronieter,  but  la  inaecarate  in  both  capacttiea. 
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lara,  and  openings,  and  the  like,  appear  more 
ofien  in  winter  than  in  enmnier,  and  especially 
with  the  most  intense  cold,  hut  joined  with 
drought.  Lightning,  and  coruscations,  and  thun- 
der, howeyer,  rarely  happen  in  winter,  and  gene- 
rally at  the  time  of  the  greatest  heats.  The 
appearances  we  term  falling  stars,  are  generally 
supposed  to  consist  of  some  shining  and  enflamed 
viscous  substance,  rather  than  of  yiolently  hot 
matter.    But  let  this  be  further  inyestigated. 

Ninth  BegatiTC  to  the  fourth  AflrmtiTe. 
Some  coruscations  emit  light  without  burning; 
but  are  neyer  accompanied  by  thunder. 

Tenth  negative  to  the  fifth  nfflnnatiTe. 

Eructations  and  eruptions  of  flame  are  to  be 
found  in  cold  climates  as  well  as  in  hot,  as  in 
Iceland  and  Greenland ;  just  as  the  trees  of  cold 
countries  are  sometimes  inflammable,  and  more 
pitchy  and  resinous  than  in  warm ;  as  the  fir,  pine, 
and  the  like.  But  the  position  and  nature  of  the 
soil,  where  such  eruptions  are  wont  to  happen,  is 
not  yet  sufliciently  inyestigated  to  enable  us  to 
subjoin  a  negatiye  instance  to  the  affirmatiye. 

Eleventh  negathrt  to  the  slith  efllnnmtiye. 

All  flame  is  constantly  more  or  less  warm,  and 
this  instance  is  not  altogether  negatiye.  Yet,  it 
is  said,  that  the  ignis  fatuus,  (as  it  is  called,)  and 
which  sometimes  is  driven  against  walls,  has  but 
little  heat ;  perhaps  it  resembles  that  of  spirits  of 
wine,  which  is  mild  and  gentle.  That  flame, 
however,  appears  yet  milder,  which,  in  some  well 
authenticated  and  serious  histories,  is  said  to  have 
appeared  round  the  head  and  hair  of  boys  and  vir- 
gins, and  instead  of  burning  their  hair,  merely  to 
have  played  about  it.  And  it  is  most  certain 
that  a  sort  of  flash,  without  any  evident  heat,  has 
sometimes  been  seen  about  a  horse  when  sweat- 
ing at  night,  or  in  damp  weather.  It  is  also  a 
well  known  (act,*  and  it  was  almost  considered 
as  a  miracle,  that,  a  few  years  since,  a  girPs  apron 
sparkled  when  a  little  shaken  or  rubbed ;  which 
was,  perhaps,  occasioned  by  the  alum  or  salts 
with  which  the  apron  was  imbued,  and  which, 
after  having  been  stuck  together  and  incmsted 
rather  strongly,  were  broken  by  the  friction.  It 
is  well  known  that  all  sugar,  whether  candied  or 
plain,  if  it  be  hard,  will  sparkle  when  broken  or 
scraped  in  the  dark.  In  like  manner  sea  and  salt 
water  is  sometimes  found  to  shine  at  night  when 
struck  yiolently  by  the  oar.  The  foam  of  the  sea, 
when  agitated  by  tempests,  also  sparkles  at  night, 
and  the  Spaniards  call  this  appearance  the  sea's 
lungs.  It  has  not  been  sufficiently  ascertained 
what  degree  of  heat  attends  the  flame  which  the 
ancient  sailors  called  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  the 
moderns  call  St.  Ermus*s  fire. 


*  Wm  It  e  tUk  apron,  whieh  win 
hut  silk  was  then  ■euee. 
You  III.~48 
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Twelfth  negative  to  the  leventh  affirmathre. 
Every  ignited  body  that  is  red-hot  is  always 
warm,  although  without  flame,  nor  is  any  nega- 
tive instance  subjoined  to  this  affirmative.  Rot- 
ten wood,  however,  approaches  nearly  to  it,  for  it 
shines  at  night,  and  yet  is  not  found  to  be  warm ; 
and  the  putrefying  scales  of  fish,  which  shine  in 
the  same  manner,  are  not  warm  to  the  touch,  nor 
the  body  of  the  glow-worm,  or  of  the  fly  called 
lucciola.* 

Thirteenth  negative  to  the  eighth  affirmative. 

The  situation  and  nature  of  the  soil  of  natural 
warm  baths  has  not  been  sufficiently  investigated, 
and,  therefore,  a  negative  instance  is  not  subjoined. 

Fonrteenth  negative  to  the  ninth  affirmative. 

To  the  instances  of  warm  liquids  we  may  sub- 
join the  negatiye  one  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  li- 
quids in  general.  For  no  tangible  liquid  is  known 
that  is  at  once  warm  in  its  nature  and  constantly 
continues  warm ;  but  their  heat  is  only  superin- 
duced as  an  adventitious  nature  for  a  limited  time ; 
so  that  those  which  are  extremely  warm  in  their 
power  and  effect,  as  spirits  of  wine,  chymical 
aromatic  oils,  the  oils  of  vitriol  and  sulphur,  and 
the  like,  and  which  speedily  bum,  are  yet  cold  at 
first  to  the  touch,  and  the  water  of  natural  baths, 
poured  into  any  vessel  and  separated  from  its 
source,  cools  down  like  water  heated  by  the  fire. 
It  is,  however,  true,  that  oily  substances  are  ra- 
ther less  cold  to  the  touch  than  those  that  are 
aqueous,  oil  for  instance  than  water,  silk  than 
linen ;  but  this  belongs  to  the  table  of  degrees  of 
cold. 

Fifteenth  negative  to  the  tenth  affirmative. 

In  like  manner  we  may  subjoin  a  negative  in- 
stance to  that  of  warm  vapour,  derived  from  the 
nature  of  vapour  itself;  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted 
with  it.  For  exhalations  from  oily  substances, 
though  essily  inflammable,  are  yet  never  warm 
unless  recently  inhaled  from  some  warm  substance. 

Sixteenth  negative  to  the  tenth  aflrraatlve. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  instance  of  air. 
For  we  never  perceive  that  air  is  warm,  unlets 
confined  or  pressed,  or  manifestly  heated  by  the 
sun,  by  fire,  or  some  other  warm  body. 

Seventeenth  negative  to  the  eleventh  affirmative. 

A  negative  instance  Is  exhibited  in  weather  by 
its  coldness  with  an  east  or  north  wind,  beyond 
what  the  season  would  lead  us  to  expect ;  just  as 
the  contrary  takes  place  with  the  sooth  or  west 
winds.  An  inclination  to  rain  (especially  in  win- 
ter) attends  warm  weather,  and  to  frost  cold  wea- 
ther. 

BlghUenth  negative  to  the  twelfth  affirmative. 

A  negative  instance  as  to  air  confined  in  caverns 
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may  be  observed  in  sammer.  Indeed  we  should 
make  a  more  diligent  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
confined  air.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  qualities 
of  air  in  its  own  nature  with  regard  to  heat  and 
cold,  may  reasonably  be  the  subject  of  doubt. 
For  air  evidently  derives  its  beat  from  the  effects 
of  celestial  bodies,  and  possibly  its  cold  from  the 
exhalation  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  mid  region  of 
air  (as  it  is  termed)  from  cold  vapours  and  snow, 
so  that  no  judgment  can  be  formed  of  the  nature 
of-air  by  that  which  is  out  of  doors  and  exposed, 
but  a  more  correct  one  might  be  derived  from  con- 
fined air.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  air 
should  be  enclosed  in  a  vessel  of  such  materials 
as  would  not  imbue  it  with  heat  or  cold  of  them- 
selves, nor  easily  admit  the  influence  of  the  exter- 
ternal  atmosphere.  The  experiment  should  be 
made  therefore  with  an  earthen  jar,  covered  with 
folds  of  leather  to  protect  it  from  the  external  air, 
and  the  air  should  be  kept  three  or  four  days  in 
this  vessel  well  closed.  On  opening  the  jar,  the 
degree  of  heat  may  be  ascertained  either  by  the 
hand  or  a  graduated  glass  tube. 

Nineteenth  negative  to  the  thirteenth  AfflroMtive. 

There  is  a  similar  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
warmth  of  wool,  skins,  feathers,  and  the  like,  is 
derived  from  a  slight  inherent  heat,  since  they  are 
animal  excretions,  or  from  their  being  of  a  certain 
fat  and  oily  nature  that  accords  with  heat,  or 
merely  from  the  confinement  and  separation  of 
I  air  which  we  spoke  of  in  the  preceding  para- 
1  graph.*  For  all  air  appears  to  possess  a  certain 
degree  of  warmth  when  separated  from  the  exter- 
;  nal  atmosphere.  Let  an  experiment  be  made, 
therefore,  with  fibrous  substances  of  linen,  and  not 
of  w  lol,  feathers,  or  silk,  which  are  animal  ex- 
cretions. Foi  it  is  to  be  observed  that  all  pow- 
ders (where  air  is  manifestly  enclosed)  are  less 
cold  than  the  substances  when  whole,  just  as  we 
imagine  froth  (which  contains  air)  to  be  leas  cold 
than  the  liquid  itself. 

Twentieth  negative  to  the  fourteenth  affirmative. 

We  have  here  no  exactly  negative  instance,  for 
we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  body  tangible  or 
spirituous  which  does  not  admit  of  heat  when  ex- 
posed to  the  fire.  There  is,  however,  this  differ- 
ence, that  some  admit  it  more  rapidly,  as  air,  oil, 
cind  water,  others  more  slowly,  as  stone  and  me- 
tals.f  This,  however,  belongs  to  the  table  of 
degrees. 

Twenty-flnt  negative  to  the  fifteenth  affirmative. 
No  negative  is  here  subjoined,  except  the  re- 

*  Thi«  la»t  Is  found  to  be  the  real  air  not  being  a  good  con> 
ductor,  and  therefore  not  allowing  tlie  eecape  of  heat.  The 
roiifliied  air  is  disengaged  when  these  substances  are  placed 
I'nder  an  ezhaunted  receiver. 

*  This  is  erroneous.  Air,  in  (kct.  Is  one  of  the  worst,  and 
metals  are  the  best  coaductort  of  beat 


mark  that  sparks  are  not  kindled  by  flint  and  steel, 
or  any  other  hard  substance,  nnless  some  small 
particles  of  the  stone  or  metal  are  struck  off,  and 
that  the  air  never  forms  them  by  friction,  as  is 
commonly  supposed ;  besides,  the  sparks  from  the 
weight  of  the  ignited  substance,  have  a  tendency 
to  descend  rather  than  to  rise,  and  when  extin- 
guished become  a  sort  of  dark  ash. 

Twenty-second  negative  to  the  sixteenth  affirmative. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  here  again  there  is  no 
negative.  For  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any 
tangible  body  which  does  not  become  decidedly 
warm  by  friction,  so  that  the  ancients  feigned  that 
the  gods  had  no  other  means  or  power  of  creating 
heat  than  the  friction  of  air,  by  rapid  and  violent 
rotation.  On  this  point,  however,  further  inquiry 
must  be  made,  whether  bodies  projected  by  ma- 
chines  (as  balls  from  cannon)  do  not  derive  some 
degree  of  heat  from  meeting  the  tdr,  which  renders 
them  somewhat  warm  when  they  fall.  The  air 
in  motion  rather  cools  than  heats,  as  in  the  winds, 
the  bellows,  or  breath  when  the  month  is  con- 
tracted.  The  motion,  however,  in  such  instances 
is  not  sufficiently  rapid  to  excite  heat,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  a  body  of  air  and  not  to  its  component 
parts,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  heat  should 
not  be  generated. 

TwentyHhlrd  negative  to  the  seventeenth  affirmative. 

We  must  make  a  more  diligent  inquiry  into  this 
instance.  For  herbs,  and  green  and  moist  vege- 
tables appear  to  possess  a  latent  heat,  so  small, 
however,  as  not  to  be  perceived  by  the  touch  in 
single  specimens,  but  when  they  are  united  and 
confined,  so  that  their  spirit  cannot  exhale  into  the 
air,  and  they  rather  warm  each  other,  their  heat  is 
at  once  manifested,  and  even  flame  occasionally 
in  suitable  substances. 

Twenty*fourth  negative  to  the  eighteenth  affirmative. 

Here,  too,  we  must  make  a  more  diligent 
inquiry.  For  quicklime,  when  sprinkled  with 
water,  appears  to  conceive  heat,  either  from  its 
being  collected  into  one  point,  (as  we  observed  of 
herbs  when  confined,)  or  from  the  irritation  and 
exasperation  of  the  fiery  spirit  by  water,  which 
occasions  a  conflict  and  struggle.  The  true  reason 
will  more  readily  be  shown  if  oil  be  used  instead 
of  water,  for  oil  will  equally  tend  to  collect  the 
confined  spirit,  but  not  to  irritate.  The  experi- 
ment may  be  made  more  general,  both  by  using 
the  ashes  and  calcined  products  of  different  bodies, 
and  by  pouring  different  liquids  upon  them. 

Twenty-fifth  negative  to  the  nineteenth  affirmative. 

A  negative  instance  may  be  subjoined  of  other 
metals  which  are  more  soft  and  soluble.  For  leaf 
gold  dissolved  by  aqua  regia,  or  lead  by  aqua 
fortis,  are  not  warm  to  the  touch  whilst  dissolving, 
no  more  is  quicksilver,  (as  far  as  I  remember,)  but 
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silrer  excites  a  slight  heat,  and  so  does  copper, 
and  tin  yet  more  plainly,  and  roost  of  all,  iron  and 
steel,  which  excite  not  only  a  powerful  heat,  hat  a 
violent  hohbling.  The  heat,  therefore,  appears  to 
be  occasioned  by  the  straggle  which  takes  place 
when  these  strong  dissolvents  penetrate,  dig  into, 
and  tear  asunder  the  parts  of  those  substances, 
whilst  the  substances  themselves  resist.  When, 
however,  the  substances  yield  more  easily, 
scarcely  any  heat  is  excited. 

Twenty-tilth  negative  to  the  twentieth  affirmative. 

There  is  no  negative  instances  with  regard  to 
the  heat  of  animals,  except  in  insects,  (as  has  been 
observed,)  owing  to  their  small  size.  For,  in 
fishes,  as  compared  with  land  animals,  a  lower 
degree  rather  than  a  deprivation  of  heat  is  ob- 
servable. In  plants  and  vegetables,  both  as  to 
their  exudations  and  pith  when  freshly  exposed, 
there  is  no  sensible  degree  of  heat.  But  in  ani- 
mals there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  degree,  both 
in  particular  parts,  (for  the  heat  varies  near  the 
heart,  the  brain,  and  the  extremities,)  and  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  such  as 
violent  exercise  and  fevers. 

Twenty-seventh  negative  to  twenty-flrit  affimifttive. 

Here  again  there  is  scarcely  a  negative  instance. 
I  might  add  that  the  excrements  of  animals,  even 
when  they  are  no  longer  fresh,  possess  evidently 
some  effective  heat,  as  is  shown  by  their  enrich- 
ing the  soil. 

Twenty-elfbth  negative  to  the  twenty-tecond  and  twenty- 
third  affimatlve. 

Such  liquids  (whether  oily  or  watery)  as  are 
intensely  acrid,  exhibit  the  effects  of  heat,  by  the 
separation  and  burning  of  bodies  after  some  little 
action  upon  them,  yet  they  are  not  at  first  warm 
to  the  touch.  But  they  act  according  to  their 
affinity  and  the  pores  of  the  substances  to  which 
they  are  applied.  For  aqua  regia  dissolves  gold, 
but  not  silver,  on  the  contrary,  aqua  fortis  dis- 
solves silver,  but  not  gold ;  neither  of  them  dis- 
solves glass,  and  so  of  the  rest. 

Twenty>ninth  negative  to  tw«nty<lbarth  sArawtivt. 

Let  spirits  of  wine  be  tried  on  wood,  or  butter, 
wax,  or  pitch,  to  see  if  this  will  melt  them  at  all 
by  their  heat.  For  the  24th  instance  shows  that 
they  possess  properties  resembling  those  of  heat 
in  causing  incrustation.  Let  an  experiment  also 
be  made  with  a  graduated  glass  or  calendar,*  con- 
cave at  the  top,  by  pouring  well  rectified  spirits 
of  wine  into  the  cavity,  and  covering  it  up  in  order 
that  they  may  the  better  retain  their  heat,  then  ob- 
serve whether  their  heat  make  the  water  descend. 

Thirtieth  negative  to  twenty'flfth  affirmative. 
Spices  and  acrid  herbs  are  sensibly  warm  to  the 
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palate,  and  still  more  so  when  taken  internally. 
One  should  see,  therefore,  on  what  other  sub- 
stances they  exhibit  the  effects  of  heat.  Now^ 
sailors  tell  us  that  when  large  quantities  of  spices 
are  suddenly  opened,  after  having  been  shut  up 
for  some  time,  there  is  some  danger  of  fever  and 
inflammation  to  those  who  stir  them  or  take  them 
out.  An  experiment  might  therefore  be  made 
whether  such  spices  and  herbs  when  produced 
will,  like  smoke,  dry  fish  and  meat  hung  up  over 
them. 

Thirty-first  negative  to  twenty-sixth  affirmative. 

There  is  an  acrid  effect,  and  a  degree  of  pene- 
tration in  cold  liquids,  such  as  vinegar  and  oil  of 
vitriol,  as  well  as  in  warm,  such  as  oil  of  marjo« 
ram  and  the  like.  They  have,  therefore,  an  equal 
effect  in  causing  animated  substances  to  smart, 
and  separating  and  consuming  inanimate  parts. 
There  is  not  any  negative  instance  as  to  this,  nor 
does  there  exist  any  animal  pain  unaccompanied 
by  the  sensation  of  heat. 

Thirty-second  negative  to  twenty-seventh  affirmative. 

There  are  many  effects  common  to  cold  and 
heat,  however  diflferent  in  their  process.  For, 
snow  balls  appear  to  bum  boys'  hands  afler  « 
little  time,  and  cold  no  less  than  fire  preserves 
bodies  from  putrefaction,  besides,  both  heat  and 
cold  contract  bodies.  But  it  is  better  to  refer 
these  instances  and  the  like  to  the  investigation 
of  cold. 

13.  In  the  third  place,  we  must  exhibit  to  tlio 
understanding  the  instances  in  which  that  nature^ 
which  is  the  object  of  our  Inquiries,  is  present  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  either  by  comparing  its 
increase  and  decrease  in  the  same  object,  or  its 
degree  in  different  objects.  For,  since  the  form 
of  a  thing  is  its  very  essence,  and  the  thing  only 
differs  from  its  form  as  the  apparent  from  the 
actual  object,  or  the  exterior  from  the  interior,  or 
that  which  is  considered  with  relation  to  man 
from  that  which  is  considered  with  relation  to  the 
universe;  it  necessarily  follows  that  no  nature 
can  be  considered  a  real  form,  which  does  not 
uniformly  diminish  and  increase  with  the  given 
nature.  We  are  wont  to  call  this  our  table  of 
degrees  or  comparative  instances. 

Thbk  if  the  Degres9  or  Comparative  Inatancee  (f 
Heat. 

We  will  first  speak  of  those  bodies  which  ex- 
hibit no  degree  of  heat  sensible  to  the  touch,  but 
appear  rather  to  possess  a  potential  heat,  or  dis- 
position and  preparation  for  it.  We  will  then  go 
on  to  others,  which  are  actually  warm  to  tho 
touch,  and  observe  the  strength  and  degree  of  it. 

1.  There  is  no  known  solid  or  tangible  body 
whioh  is  by  its  own  nature  originally  warm 
For  neither  stone,  metal,  sulphur,  fossils,  wood, 
water,  nor  dssd  animal  caroaaset,  are  found  wmm. 
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The  warm  springs  in  baths  appear  to  be  heated 
accidentally,  by  flame,  sabterraneous  fire,  (such 
as  is  thrown  up  by  Etna  and  many  other  moun- 
tains,) or  by  the  contact  of  certain  bodies,  as 
heat  is  exhibited  in  the  dissolution  of  iron  and 
tin.  The  degree  of  heat,  therefore,  in  inanimate 
objects  is  not  sensible  to  our  touch,  but  they  dif- 
fer in  their  degrees  of  cold,  for  wood  and  metal 
are  not  equally  cold.  This,  howeyer,  belongs  to 
the  table  of  degrees  of  cold. 

2.  But  with  regard  to  potential  heat  and  pre- 
disposition to  flame,  we  find  many  inanimate 
substances  wonderfully  adapted  to  it ;  as  sulphur, 
naphtha,  and  saltpetre. 

3.  Bodies  which  have  previously  acquired  heat, 
asliorse-dung  from  the  animal,  or  lime,  and  per- 
haps ashes  or  soot  from  fire,  retain  some  latent 
portion  of  it.  Hence  distillations  and  separations 
of  substances  are  effected  by  burying  them  in 
horse-dung,  and  heat  is  excited  in  lime  by  sprin- 
kling it  with  water,  (as  has  been  before  observed.) 

4.  In  the  vegetable  world  we  know  of  no  plant, 
nor  part  of  any  plant,  (as  the  exudations  or  pith) 
that  is  warm  to  man's  touch.  Yet,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  green  weeds  grow  warm  when 
confined,  and  some  vegetables  are  warm  and 
others  cold  to  our  internal  toudt  i*  c.  the  palate 
and  stomach,  or  even,  after  a  while,  to  our  external 
skin,  (as  is  shown  in  plasters  and  ointments.) 

5.  We  know  of  nothing  in  the  various  parts 
of  animals,  when  dead  or  detached  from  the  rest, 
that  is  warm  to  the  touch.  For  horse-dung  itself 
does  not  retain  its  heat,  unless  it  be  confined  and 
buried.  All  dung,  however,  appears  to  possess 
a  potential  heat,  as  in  manuring  fields.  So,  also, 
dead  bodies  are  endued  with  this  latent  and  po- 
tential heat,  to  such  a  degree  that,  in  cemete- 
ries where  people  are  interred  daily,  the  earth 
acquires  a  secret  heat  which  consumes  any  re- 
cently deposited  body  much  sooner  than  pure 
earth :  and  they  tell  you  that  the  people  of  the 
East  are  acquainted  with  a  fine  soft  cloth,  made 
of  the  down  of  birds,  which  can  melt  butter 
wrapt  gently  up  in  it  by  its  own  warmth. 

6.  Manures,  such  as  every  kind  of  dung,  chalk, 
sea-sand,  salt,  and  the  like,  have  some  disposition 
towards  heat. 

7.  All  putrefaction  exhibits  some  slight  degree 
of  heat,  though  not  enough  to  be  perceptible  by 
the  touch.  For,  neither  the  substances,  which 
by  putrefaction  are  converted  into  animalcule,  as 
flesh  and  cheese,  nor  rotten  wood,  which  shines 
in  the  dark,  are  warm  to  the  touch.  The  heat, 
however,  of  putrid  substances  displays  itself  oc- 
casionally in  a  disgusting  and  strong  scent. 

8.  The  first  degree  of  heat,  therefore,  in  sub- 
stances which  are  warm  to  the  human  touch,  ap- 
pears to  be  that  of  animals,  and  this  admits  of  a 
great  variety  of  degrees,  for  the  lowest  (as  in  in- 
kects)  is  scarcely  perceptible,  the  highest  scarcely 
equals  that  of  the  sun's  rays  in  warm  climates 


and  weather,  and  is  not  so  acute  as  to  be  insufierft- 
ble  to  the  hand.  It  is  said,  however,  of  Coostan- 
tius,  and  some  others  of  a  very  dry  constitution 
and  habit  of  body,  that  when  attaclted  with  violent 
fevers,  they  became  so  warm  as  to  appear  almost 
to  bum  the  hand  applied  to  them. 

9.  Animals  become  more  warm  by  motion  and 
exercise,  wine  and  feasting,  venery,  burning 
fevers,  and  grief. 

10.  In  the  paroxysm  of  intermittent  fevers  the 
patients  are  at  first  seized  with  cold  and  shivering, 
but  soon  afterwards  become  more  heated  than  at 
first;  in  burning  and  pestilential  fevers  they  are 
hot  from  the  beginning. 

11.  Let  further  inquiry  be  made  into  the 
comparative  heat  of  different  animals,  as  fishes, 
quadrupeds,  serpents,  birds:  and  also  of  the 
different  species,  as  the  lion,  the  kite,  or  man. 
For,  according  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  fishes  are 
the  least  warm  internally,  and  birds  the  most; 
particularly  doves,  hawks,  and  ostriches. 

12.  Let  further  inquiry  be  made  as  to  the  com- 
parative heat  in  different  parts  and  limbs  of  the 
same  animal.  For  milk,  blood,  seed,  and  eggs 
are  moderately  warm,  and  less  hot  than  the  out- 
ward flesh  of  the  animal  when  in  motion  or 
agitated.  The  degree  of  heat  of  the  brain, 
stomach,  heart,  and  the  rest,  has  not  yet  been 
equally  well  investigated. 

13.  All  animals  are  externally  cold  in  winter 
and  cold  weather,  but  are  thought  to  be  internally 
warmer. 

14.  The  heat  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  even  in 
the  warmest  climates  and  seasons,  never  reaches 
such  a  pitch  as  to  light  or  bum  the  dryest  wood 
or  straw,  or  even  tinder  without  the  aid  of  burning- 
glasses.  It  can,  however,  raise  vapour  from 
moist  substances. 

15.  Astronomers  tell  us  that  some  stars  are 
hotter  than  others.  Mars  is  considered  the 
wannest  after  the  sun,  then  Jupiter,  then  Venus. 
The  moon  and,  above  all,  Saturn  are  considered 
to  be  cold.  Among  the  fixed  stare,  Sirius  is 
thought  the  warmest,  then  Cor  Leonis,  or  Regu- 
lus,  Uien  the  lesser  dog-star. 

The  sun  gives  out  more  heat  as  it  approaches 
towards  the  perpendicular  or  zenith,  which  may 
be  supposed  to  be  the  case  with  the  other  planets 
according  to  their  degree  of  heat;  for  instance, 
that  Jupiter  gives  out  more  heat  when  situated 
beneath  Cancer  or  Leo,  than  when  he  is  beneath 
Capricorn  and  Aquarius. 

17.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  sun  and  other 
planets  give  more  heat  in  perigee,  from  their  ap- 
proximation to  the  earth,  than  when  in  apogee. 
But  if  in  any  country  the  sun  should  be  both  in 
its  perigee  and  nearer  to  the  perpendicular  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  necessarily  give  out  more  heat 
than  in  a  country  where  it  is  also  in  perigee,  but 
situated  more  obliquely.  So  that  the  comparative 
altitude  of  the  planets  should  be  observed,  and 
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their  approach  to  or  declination  from  the  perpen- ! 
dicular  in  different  oountriee.  | 

18.  The  9\in*  and  other  planets  4110  thought 
also  to  give  ont  more  heat  in  proportion  as  thej  | 
are  nearer  to  the  larger  fixed  stars ;  as  when  the 
sun  is  in  Leo  he  is  nearer  Cor  Leonis,  Caada 
Leonis,  Spica  Virginis,  Sirius,  and  the  lesser 
dog-star,  than  when  he  is  in  Cancer,  where,  how- 
ever, he  approaches  nearer  to  the  perpendicular. 

It  is  probable  also  that  the  quarters  of  the  hea- 
vens produce  a  greater  heat  (though  not  pefceptt- 
bly)  in  proportion  as  they  are  adorned  with  a 
greater  number  of  stars,  particularly  those  of  the 
first  magnitude. 

19.  On  the  whole,  the  heat  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  is  augmented  in  three  ways:  1.  The  ap- 
proach to  the  perpendicular;  2.  Proximity  or  their 
perigee ;  3.  The  conjunction  or  union  of  stars. 

20.  There  is  a  very  considerable  difference  be- 
tween the  degree  of  heat  in  animals,  and  even  in 
the  rays  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  (as  they  reach 
us,)  and  the  heat  of  the  most  gentle  flame,  and 
even  of  all  ignited  substances,  nay,  liquids,  or  the 
air  itself,  when  unusually  heated  by  fire.  For  the 
flame  of  spirit  of  wine,  though  diffused  and  un- 
collected, is  yet  able  to  set  straw,  linen,  or  paper 
on  fire,  which  animal  heat,  or  that  of  the  sun,  will 
never  accomplish  without  a  burning-glass. 

21.  There  are,  however,  many  degrees  of 
strength  and  weakness  in  flame  and  igputed  bodies : 
hut  no  diligent  inquiry  has  been  made  in  this 
respect,  and  we  must,  therefore,  pass  it  hastily 
over.  Of  all  flames,  that  of  spirits  of  wine  appears 
to  be  the  most  gentle,  except,  perhaps,  the  ignis 
fatuus,  or  the  flashes  from  the  perspiration  of  ani- 
mals. After  this  we  should  be  inclined  to  place 
the  flame  of  light  and  porous  vegetables,  such  as 
straw,  reeds,  and  dried  leaves ;  from  which  the 
flame  of  hair  or  feathers  differs  but  little.  Then, 
perhaps,  comes  the  flame  of  wood,  particularly 
that  which  contains  but  little  rosin  or  pitch,  that 
of  small  wood,  however,  (such  as  is  usually  tied 
up  in  fagots,)  is  milder  than  that  of  the  trunks 
or  roots  of  trees.  This  can  be  easily  tried  in  iron 
furnaces,  where  a  fire  of  fagots  or  branches  of 
trees  is  of  little  service.  N«xt  follows  the  flame 
of  oil,  callow,  wax,  and  the  like  oily  and  fat  sub- 
stances, which  are  not  very  violent.  But  a  most 
powerful  heat  is  found  in  pitch  and  rosin,  and  a 
still  greater  in  sulphur,  camphire,  naphtha,  salt- 
petre, and  salts,  (after  they  have  discharged  their 
crude  matter,)  and  in  their  compounds;  as  in 
gunpowder,  Greek  fire,  (vulgariy  called  wild 
fite,)  and  its  varieties,  which  possess  such  a 
stubborn  heat  as  scarcely  to  be  extinguished  by 
water. 

22.  We  consider  that  the  flame  which  results 

*  Thli  notion  It  erroneom,  bat  the  pm  If  In  Lm>  tboat 
Augniit,  wben  the  earth  has  become  heated  by  the  ace«miila- 
tlon  of  hvat  after  the  tolstiee.  The  mailmmn  of  heat  la  the 
day  le  notat  noon,  but  aboottwo o'doek, for  the  aaat  rtisos. 


from  some  imperfect  metals  is  very  strong  and 
active:  but  on  all  these  points  further  inquiry 
should  be  made. 

23.  The  flame  of  vivid  lightning  appears  to  ex- 
ceed all  the  above,  so  as  sometimes  to  have  melt- 
ed even  wrought  iron  into  drops,  which  the  other 
flames  cannot  accomplish. 

21.  In  ignited  bodies  there  are  different  degrees 
of  heat,  concerning  which  also  a  diligent  inquiry, 
has  not  been  made.  We  eoisider  the  faintest 
heat  to  be  that  of  tinder,  touchwood,  and  dry  rope 
match,  such  as  is  used  for  discharging  cannon. 
Next  follows  that  of  ignited  charcoal,  or  cinders, 
and  even  bricks,  and  the  like ;  but  the  most  vio- 
lent is  that  of  ignited  metals,  as  iron,  copper,  and 
the  like.  Further  inquiry,  however,  must  bo 
made  into  this  also. 

25.  Some  ignited  bodies  are  found  to  be  much 
warmer  than  some  flames ;  for  instance,  red-hot 
iron  is  much  warmer,  and  bums  more  than  the 
flame  of  spirits  of  wine. 

26.  Some  bodies  even  not  ignited,  but  only 
heated  by  the  fire,  as  boiling  water,  and  the  air 
confined  in  reverberatories,  surpass  in  heat  many 
flames  and  ignited  substances. 

27.  Motion  increases  heat,  as  is  shown  in  the 
bellows  and  the  blow-pipe,  for  the  .harder  metala 
are  not  dissolved  or  melted  by  steady,  quiet  fire, 
without  the  aid  of  the  blow-pipe. 

28.  Let  an  experiment  be  made  with  bnming>- 
glasses ;  in  which  respect  I  have  observed,  that 
if  a  glass  be  placed  at  the  distance  of  ten  inches, 
for  instance,  from  the  combustible  object,  it  does 
not  kindle  or  bum  it  so  readily  as  if  the  glass  be 
placed  at  the  distance  of  five  inches,  (for  insUnce,) 
and  be  then  gradually  and  slowly  withdrawn  to 
the  distance  of  ten  inches.  The  cone  and  focus 
of  the  rays,  however,  are  the  same,  but  the  men 
motion  increases  the  effect  of  the  heat.  *" 

29.  Conflagrations,  which  take  place  with  a 
high  wind,  are  thought  to  make  greater  way 
against  than  with  tKe  wind,  because,  wben  the 
wind  slackens,  the  flame  recoils  more  rapidly  than 
it  advances,  when  the  wind  is  favourable. 

80.  Flamadoes  not  burst  out  or  arise  unless  it 
have  som^  OTllow  space  to  move  and  exert  itself 
in,  except  in  the  exploding  flame  of  gunpowder 
and  the  like,  where  the  compression  and  confine- 
ment of  the  flame  increases  its  fury. 

31.  The  anvil  becomes  so  hot  by  the  hammer, 
that  if  it  were  ft  thin  plate,  it  might  probably 
grow  red,  like  ignited  iron,  by  repeated  strokes. 
Let  the  experiment  be  tried. 

32.  But  in  ignited  bodies  that  are  porous,  so  as 
to  leave  room  for  the  fire  to  move  itself,  if  its 
motion  be  prevented  by  strong  compression,  the 
fire  is  immediately  extinguished ;  thus  it  is  with 
tindAr,  or  the  buming  snuff  of  a  candle  or  lamp, 
or  even  hot  charcoal  cinders,  for  wben  they  are 
squeezed  by  snuffers,  or  the  foot,  and  the  lika 
^e  effect  of  the  fire  instantly  < 
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33.  The  approach  towards  a  hoi  body,  increases 
heat  in  proportion  to  the  approximation ;  a  simi- 
lar effect  to  that  of  light,  for  the  nearer  any  object 
18  placed  towards  the  light,  the  more  yisible  it 
becomes. 

34.  The*  union  of  different  heats  increases 
heat,  nnless  the  substances  be  mixed.  For  a  large 
and  small  fire  in  the  same  spot,  tend  mutually  to 
increase  each  other's  heat,  but  lukewarm  water 
poured  into  boiling  water  cools  it. 

35.  The  continued  neighbourhood  of  a  warm 
body  increases  heat.  For  the  heat,  which  per- 
petually passes  and  emanates  from  it,  being  mix- 
ed with  that  which  preceded  it,  multiplies  the 
whole.  A  fire,  for  instance,  does  not  warm  a 
room  in  half  an  hour  as  much  as  the  same  fire 
would  in  an  hour.  This  does  not  apply  to  light, 
for  a  lamp  or  candle  placed  in  any  spot,  gives  no 
more  light  by  remaining  there,  than  it  did  at  first. 

36.  The  irritation  of  surrounding  cold  increases 
heat,  as  may  be  seen  in  fires  during  a  sharp  frost. 
We  think  that  this  is  owing  not  merely  to  the 
confinement  and  compression  of  the  heat,  (which 
forms  a  sort  of  union;)  but  also  by  the  exaspera- 
tion of  it,  as  when  the  air  or  a  stick  are  violently 
oompressed  or  bent,  they  recoil,  not  only  to  the 
point  they  first  occupied,  but  still  further  back. 
Let  an  accurate  experiment,  therefore,  be  made 
with  a  stick,  or  something  of  the  kind,  put  into 
the  flame,  in  order  to  see  whether  it  be  not  sooner 
burnt  at  the  sides  than  in  the  middle  of  it.f 

37.  There  are  many  degrrees  in  the  susceptibi- 
lity of  heat.  And,  first,  it  must  be  observed  how 
much  a  low,  gentle  heat  changes  and  partially 
warms  even  ^e  bodies  least  susceptible  of  it.  For 
even  the  heat  of  the  hand  imparts  a  little  warmth 
to  a  ball  of  lead  or  other  metal  held  a  short  time 
in  it.  So  easily  is  heat  transmitted  and  excited, 
without  any  apparent  change  in  the  body. 

38.  Of  all  bodies  that  we  are  acquainted  with, 
air  admits  and  loses  heat  the  most  readily,  which 
is  admirably  seen  in  weather-glasses,  whose  con- 
struction is  as  follows.  Take  a  glass  with  a  hol- 
low belly,  and  a  thin  and  long  neck ;  turn  it  up- 
side down,  and  place  it  with  its  mouth  downwards 
into  another  glass  vessel  containing  water ;  the 
end  of  the  tube  touching  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  tube  itself  leaning  a  little  on  the  edge,  so 
as  to  be  fixed  upright.  In  order  to  do  this  more 
readily,  let  a  little  wax  be  applied  to  the  edge,  not, 
however,  so  as  to  block  up  the  orifice,  lest  by  pre- 
venting the  air  from  escaping,  the  motion,  which 


*  The  flres  sopply  fVesh  hent,  the  water  bu  only  a  eertain 
quantity  of  heat,  which  being  dltniMd  over  a  flreah  tupply 
of  eooler  water,  matt  tw,  on  the  whole,  lowered. 

t  If  condensation  were  the  cauae  of  the  greater  beat,  Ba^ 
tun  concludes  the  centre  of  the  flame  would  be  the  hotter 
part,  and  vice  Tersa.  The  fact  is,  neither  of  the  causes  as- 
■tcaed  by  Bacon  ia  the  true  one ;  for  the  fire  bums  more 
quickly  only  because  the  draught  of  air  is  more  rapid,  the 
rold,  deniw  air  pressing  rapidly  into  the  heated  room  and  to- 
wards thu  cbia.Dey. 


we  shall  presently  speak  of,  and  which  is  very 
gentle  and  delicate,  should  be  impeded. 

Before  the  first  glass  be  inserted  in  the  other, 
its  upper  part  (the  belly)  should  be  warmed  at  the 
fire.  Then  upon  placing  it  as  we  have  described, 
the  air,  (which  was  dilated  by  the  heat,)  after  a 
sufficient  time  has  been  allowed  for  it  to  lose  the 
additional  temperature,  will  restore  and  contract 
itself  to  the  same  dimensions  as  that  of  the  exter- 
nal or  common  atmosphere  at  the  moment  of  im- 
mersion, and  the  water  will  be  attracted  upwards 
in  the  tube  to  a  proportionate  extent.  A  long,  nar- 
row slip  of  paper  should  be  attached  to  the  tube, 
divided  into  as  many  degrees  as  you  please.  You 
will  then  perceive,  as  the  weather  grows  warmer 
or  colder,  that  the  air  contracts  itself  into  a  nar- 
rower space  in  cold  weather,  and  dilates  in  the 
warm,  which  will  be  exhibited  by  the  rising  of 
the  water  as  the  air  contracts  itself,  and  its  de- 
pression as  the  air  dilates.  The  sensibility  of  the 
air  with  regard  to  heat  or  cold  is  so  delicate  and 
exquisite,  that  it  far  exceeds  the  human  touch,  so 
that  a  ray  of  sunshine,  the  heat  of  the  breath,  and, 
much  more,  that  of  the  hand  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  tube,  immediately  causes  an  evident  depres- 
sion of  the  water.  We  think,  however,  that  the 
spirit  of  animals  possesses  a  much  more  delicate 
susceptibility  of  heat  and  cold,  only  that  it  is  im- 
peded and  blunted  by  the  grossness  of  their  bodies. 

39.  After  air  we  consider  those  bodies  to  be 
most  sensible  of  heat,  which  have  been  recently 
changed  and  contracted  by  cold,  as  snow  and  ice ; 
for  they  begin  to  be  dissolved  and  melt  with  the 
first  mild  weather.  Next,  perhaps,  follows  quick- 
silver ;  then  greasy  substances,  as  oil,  butter,  and 
the  like ;  then  wood  ;  then  water ;  lastly,  stones 
and  metals,  which  do  not  easily  grow  hot,  parti- 
cularly towards  their  centre.*  When  heated, 
however,  they  retain  their  temperature  for  a  very 
long  time ;  so  that  a  brick  or  stone,  or  hot  iron 
plunged  in  a  basin  of  cold  water,  and  kept  there 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  tljereabouts,  rcfcrins  such 
a  heat  as  not  to  admit  of  being  touched. 

40.  The  less  massive  the  body  is,  the  more 
readily  it  grows  warm  at  the  approach  of  a  heated 
body,  which  shows  that  heat  with  us  is  somewhat 
averse  to  a  tangible  mass.f 

41.  Heat,  with  rejrard  to  the  human  senses  and 
touch,  is  various  and  relative,  so  that  lukewarm 

*  Bacon  appears  to  have  confhunded  combustibility  ana 
ftislbllity  with  auscertibility  of  beat;  for,  though  the  ntetala 
will  certainly  neither  dissolve  as  soon  as  ice  or  butter,  nor  be 
consumed  aa  aoon  aa  wood,  that  only  shows  that  different 
degreea  of  heat  are  re<iuired  to  produce  aimilar  effects  on  dif- 
ferent bodies ;  but  meUls  much  more  readily  acquire  ami 
transmit  the  aame  degree  of  heat  than  any  of  the  above  a*ib- 
aUncea.  The  rapiii  transmisaion  renders  them  generally  cold 
to  the  touch.  The  convenience  of  fixing  wooden  handlea  to 
veaaela  containing  hot  water  illuetrates  iheae  tibservationa. 

t  Another  ainputar  error,  the  Uuth  being  that  solid  bodies 
are  the  beat  condnctora;  butof  courae  where  heat  ia  diflfused 
over  a  large  maas,  it  is  less  in  each  par^  than  if  that  pan  alM 
atoac  received  the  whole  quantum  of  heat. 
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water  appears  hot  if  the  hand  be  iold,  and  coU  if 
the  hand  be  hot. 

jfyh.  14. 

Any  one  may  readily  see  how  poor  we  are  in 
history,  since  in  the  above  tables,  besides  occa- 
sionally inserting  traditions  and  report  instead  of 
approved  history  and  authentic  instances,  (always, 
however,  adding  some  note  if  their  credit  or  au- 
thority be  doubtful,)  we  are  often  forced  to  subjoin, 
♦*Let  the  experiment  be  tried." — *»Let  further 
inquiry  be  made.*' 

1 5.  We  are  wont  to  term  the  office  and  use  of  these 
three  tables,  the  presenting  a  review  of  instances 
to  the  understanding;  and  when  this  has  been, 
done,  induction  itself  is  to  be  ^roog'^t  into  action. 
lot  on  an  individual  review  of  all  the  instances, 
a  nature  is  to  be  found,  such  as  always  to  be  pre- 
sent and  absent  with  the  given  nature,  to  increase 
and  decrease  with  it,  and  as  we  have  said,  to  form 
a  more  common  limit  of  the  nature.  If  the  mind 
attempt  this  affirmatively  from  the  first,  (which  it 
always  will  when  left  to  itself,)  there  will  spring 
up  phantoms,  mere  theories  and  ill^efined  no- 
tions, with  axioms  requiring  daily  correction. 
These  will,  doubtless,  be  better  or  worse,  accord- 
ing to  the  power  and  strength  of  the  understand, 
ing  which  creates  them.  But  it  is  only  for  God. 
(the  bestower  and  creator  of  forms,)  ajuLPf  rhaps 


A  only  allowed  to  proceed  first  bv  nefatives^  and 
then  \o  conclude  with  affirmatives,  after  every 
BPeciee  o^  exclusion^  ~ 

^iSTwe  must  therefore  effect  a  complete  solu- 
tion and  separation  of  nature ;  not  by  fire,  but  by 
the  mind,  that  divine  fire.  The  first  work  of 
legitimate  induction,  in  the  discovery  of  forms, 
is  rejection,  or  the  exclusive  instances  of  indi- 
vidual natures,  which  are  not  found  in  some  one 
instance,  where  the  given  nature  is  present,  or  are 
found  in  any  one  instance  where  it  is  absent,  or 
are  found  to  increase  in  any  one  instance  where 
the  given  nature  decreases,  or  the  reverse.  After 
an  exclusion  correctly  effected,  an  affirmative  form 
will  remain  as  the  residuum,  solid,  true,  and  well 
defined,  whilst  all  volatile  opinions  go  off  in 
smoke.  This  is  readily  said,  but  we  must  arrive 
at  it  by  a  circuitous  route.  We  shall,  perhaps, 
however,  omit  nothing  that  can  facilitate  our  pro- 
gress. 

17.  The  first  and  almost  perpetual  precaution 
and  warning  which  we  consider  necessary  is  this : 
that  none  should  suppose  from  the  great  part  as- 
signed by  us  to  forms,  that  we  mean  such  forms 
as  the  meditations  and  thoughts  of  men  have 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to.  In  the  first  place, 
we  do  not  at  present  mean  the  concrete  forms, 
which  (as  we  have  observed)  are  in  the  common 
eoQfse  of  things  compounded  of  simple  natures, 


as  those  of  a  lion,  an  eagle,  a  rose,  gold,  or  thu 
like.  The  moment  for  discussing  these  will  ar- 
rive, when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  latent  process, 
and  latent  conformation  and  the  discovery  of  them 
as  they  exist  in  ^uat  are  called  substances,  or 
concrete  natures. 

Nor,  again,  would  we  be  thought  to  mean  (even 
when  treating  of  simple  natures)  any  abstract 
forms  or  ideas,  either  undefined  or  badly  defined 
in  matter.  For  when  we  speak  of  forms,  we 
mean  nothing  else*ttian  those  laws  and  regula-  y^ 
tions  of  simple  action,  which  arrange  and  con- 


stitute any  simple  nature,  such  as  heat,  light, 
weight,  in  every  species  of  matter,  and  in  a  sus- 
ceptible subject.  The  form  of  heat,  or  form  of 
light,  therefore,  means  no  more  than  the  law  of 
heat,  or  the  law  of  light.  Nor  do  we  ever  ab- 
stract or  witMraw  ourselves  from  things,  and  the 
operative  branch  of  philosophy.  When,  there- 
fore, we  say,  (for  instance,)  in  our  investigation 
of  the  form  of  heat,  reject  rarity,  or  rarity  is  not 
of  the  form  of  heat,  it  is  the  same  as  if  we  were 
to  say,  ••  Man  can  superinduce  heat  on  a  dense 
body,"  or  the  reverse,  ••  Man  can  abstract  or  ward 
off  heat  from  a  rare  body." 

But  if  our  forms  appear  to  any  one  to  be  some- 
what abstracted,  from  their  mingling  and  uniting 
heterogeneous  objects,  (the  heat,  for  instance,  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  appears  to  be  very  different 
from  that  of  fire ;  the  fixed  red  of  the  rose  and  the 
like,  from  that  which  is  apparent  in  the  rainbow, 
or  the  radiation  of  opal  or  the  diamond;*  death' 
by  drowning,  from  that  by  burning,  the  sword, 
apoplexy,  or  consumption ;  and  yet  they  all  agree 
in  the  common  natures  of  heat,  redness,  anc 
death,)  let  him  be  assured  that  his  understanding 
is  enthralled  by  habit,  by  general  appearances  and 
hypotheses.  For  it  is  most  certain  that,  however 
heterogeneous  and  distinct,  they  agree  in  the  form 
or  law  which  regulates  heat,  redness,  or  death ; 
and  that  human  power  cannot  be  emancipated  and 
freed  from  the  common  course  of  nature,  and  ex- 
panded and  exalted  to  new  efficients  and  new 
modes  of  operation,  except  by  the  revelation  and 
invention  of  forms  of  this  nature.  But  aflerf  this 
union  of  nature,  which  is  the  principal  point,  we 
will  afterwards,  in  its  proper  place,  treat  of  the 
divisions  and  ramifications  of  nature,  whether 
ordinary  or  internal,  or  more  real. 

18.  We  must  now  offer  an  example  of  the  ex- 
clusion or  rejection  of  natures,  found  by  the  tables 
of  review,  not  to  be  of  the  form  of  heat;  first, 
premising,  that  not  only  each  table  is  sufficient 
for  the  rejection  of  any  nature,  but  even  each  sin 
gle  instance  contained  in  them.  For  it  is  eleai 
from  what  has  been  said,  that  every  contradictory 


*  This  f«ner«1  law  nr  form,  has  been  well  Oluktrattd  b> 
Newton*!  diecoTery  nf  the  decompoaitiAn  of  colonre. 

f  i.  e.  the  common  link  or  form  which  connecu  the  vnrtona 
kinda  of  natnrea,  aoch  m  the  dlfRirent  hot  or  red  nAtoraa 
eBumerated  above.    8m  Apborlan  ^  Pan  t. 
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instance  destroys  an  hypothesis  as  to  the  form. 
Still,  however,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  and  in 
order  to  show  more  plainly  the  use  of  the  tables, 
we  redouble  or  repeat  the  exclusive. 

Jn  Example  cf  the  exehtnve  7fa6ils,  or  of  the  Rejet- 
turn  if  Nature*  from  the  Form  cf  Heat. 

I.  On  account  of  the  sun^s  rays  reject  element- 
ary (or  terrestrial)  nature. 

3.  On  account  of  common  fire,  and  particularly 
subterranean  fires,  (which  are  the  most  remote 
and  secluded  from  the  rays  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,)  reject  celestial  nature. 

3.  On  account  of  the  heat  acquired  by  every 
description  of  substances,  (as  minerals,  vegeta- 
bles, the  external  parts  of  animals,  water,  oil, 
air,  &c.)  by  mere  approximation  to  the  fire  or  any 
warm  body,  reject  all  variety  and  delicate  texture 
of  bodies. 

4.  On  account  of  iron  and  ignited  metals, 
which  warm  other  bodies,  and  yet  neither  lose 
their  weight  nor  substance,  reject  the  imparting 
or  mixing  of  the  substance  of  the  heating  body. 

5.  On  account  of  boiling  water  and  air,  and 
also  those  metals  and  other  solid  bodies  which 
are  heated,  but  not  to  ignition,  or  red  heat,  reject 
flame  or  light. 

6.  On  account  of  the  rays  of  the  moon  and 
other  heavenly  bodies,  (except  the  sun,)  again 
reject  fiame  or  light 

7.  On  account  of  the  comparison  between  red- 
hot  iron  and  the  fiame  of  spirits  of  wine,  (for  the 
iron  is  moie  hot  and  less  bright,  whilst  the  flame 
of  spirits  of  wine  is  more  bright  and  less  hot,) 
again  reject  flame  and  light 

8.  On  account  of  gold  and  other  ignited  metals, 
which  are  of  the  greatest  specific  density,  reject 
rarity. 

9.  On  account  of  air,  which  is  generally  found 
to  be  cold  and  yet  continues  rare,  reject  rarity. 

10.  On  account  of  ignited  iron,*  which  does 
not  swell  in  bulk,  but  retains  the  same  apparent 
dimension,  reject  the  absolute  e]q>ansive  motion 
of  the  whole. 

II.  On  account  of  the  expansion  of  the  air  in 
tliermometcrs,  and  the  like,  which  is  absolutely 
moved  and  expanded  to  the  eye,  and  yet  acquires 
n^)  manifest  increase  of  heat,  again  reject  absolute 
or  expansive  motion  of  the  whole. 

12.  On  account  of  the  ready  application  of 
heat  to  all  substances,  without  any  destruction  or 
remarkable  alteration  of  them,  reject  destructive 
nature  or  the  violent  communication  of  any  new 
nature. 

13.  On  account  of  the  agreement  and  conform- 
ity of  tne  effects  produced  by  cold  and  heat, 
loject  both  expansive  and  contracting  motion  as 
legards  the  whole. 

14.  On  account  of  the  heat  excited  by  friction, 

*  Thb  ii  CITOD0OMS :  «ll  imUIi  expftiid  contldenbly  wImd 
boated 


reject  principal  nature,  by  which  we  mean  that 
which  exists  positively,  and  is  not  caused  by  a 
preceding  nature. 

There  are  other  natures  to  be  rejected  ;  but  we 
are  merely  offering  examples,  and  not  perfect 
tables. 

None  of  the  above  natures  are  of  the  form  of 
heat;  and  man  is  freed  from  them  all  in  his  ope- 
ration upon  heat. 

Jph.  19. 

In  the  exclusive  table  are  laid  the  foundations 
of  true  induction,  which  is  not,  however,  com- 
pleted until  the  affirmative  be  attained.  Nor  is 
the  exclusive  table  perfect,  nor  can  it  be  so  at 
first  For  it  is  clearly  a  rejection  of  simple 
natures;  but  if  we  have  not  as  yet  good  and  just 
notions  of  simple  natures,  how  can  the  exclusive 
table  be  made  correct  1  Some  of  the  above,  as 
the  notion  of  elementary  and  celestial  nature 
and  rarity,  are  vague  and  ill-defined.  We, 
therefore,  who  are  neither  ignorant  nor  forgetful 
of  the  great  work  which  we  attempt,  in  rendering 
the  human  understanding  adequate  to  things  and 
nature,  by  no  means  rest  satisfied  with  what  we 
have  hitherto  enforced ;  but  push  the  matter  far- 
ther, and  contrive  and  prepare  more  powerful  aid 
for  the  use  of  the  understanding,  which  we  will 
next  subjoin.  And,  indeed,  in  the  interpretation 
of  nature,  the  mind  is  to  be  so  prepared  and 
formed,  as  to  rest  itself  on  proper  degrees  of  cer- 
tainty, and  yet  to  remember,  (especially  at  first,) 
that  what  is  present,  depends  much  upon  what 
remains  behind. 

20.  Since,  however,  truth  emerges  more  readily  ^ 
from  error  than  confusion,  we  consider  it  usemi 
to  leave  the  understanding  at  liberty  to  exert  itself, 
and  attempt  the  interpretation  of  nature  in  the 
gffipnative,  alter  having  constructed  and  weighed 
the  three  tables  of  preparation,  such  as  we  have 
laid  them  down,  both  from  the  instances  there 
collected,  and  others  occurring  elsewhere.  Which 
attempt  we  are  wont  to  call  the  liberty  of  the 
understanding,  or  the  commencement  of  interpre- 
tation, or  the  first  vintaye. 

7%e  first  Vintage  (f  the  Farm  of  Heat. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  form  of  any  thing 
is  inherent  (as  appears  clearly  from  our  premises) 
in  each  individual  instance  in  which  the  thing 
itself  is  inherent  or  it  would  not  be  a  form.  No 
contradictory  instance,  therefore,  can  be  alleged. 
The  form,  however,  is  found  to  be  much  more 
conspicuous  and  evident  in  some  instances  than 
in  others ;  in  those,  for  example,  where  its  nature 
is  less  restrained  and  embarrassed,  and  reduced 
to  rule  by  other  natures.  Such  instances  we  art 
wont  to  term  coruscations,  or  conspicuous  in 
stances.  We  must  proceed  then  to  the  first  vin 
tags  of  the  form  of  heat. 

From  the  instances  taken  coUectively,  as  wel 
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AS  tingly,  the  natare  whoM  limit  is  heat  appears 
to  be  motion.  This  is  chiefly  exhibited  in  flame, 
which  is  in  constant  motionv  and  in  warm  or 
boiling  liquids,  which  are  likewise  in  constant 
motion.  It  is  also  shown  in  the  excitement  or 
increase  of  heat  by  motion,  as  by  bellows  and 
draughts :  for  which  see  Inst.  S9,  Tab.  3,  and  by 
other  species  of  motion,  as  in  Inst.  S8  and  31, 
Tab.  3.  It  is  also  shown  by  the  extinction  of 
fire  and  heat  upon  any  strong  pressure,  which 
restrains  and  puts  a  stop  to  motion ;  for  which 
see  Inst.  30  and  32,  Tab.  3.  It  is  further  shown 
by  this  circumstance,  namely,  that  every  sub- 
stance is  destroyed,  or  at  least  materially  changed, 
by  strong  and  powerful  fire  and  heat :  whence  it 
is  clear  that  tumult  and  confusion  are  occasioned 
by  heat,  together  with  a  violent  motion  in  the 
internal  parts  of  bodies,  and  this  gradually  tends 
to  their  dissolution. 

What  we  have  said  with  regard  to  motion  must 
be  thus  understood,  when  taken  as  the  genus  of 
heat :  it  must  not  be  thought  that  heat  generates 
motion,  or  motion  heat,  (though  in  some  respects 
this  be  true,)  but  that  the  very  essence  of  heat, 
or  the  tubstatUial  aeif^  of  heat,  is  motion  and 
nothing  else,  limited,  however,  by  certain  dif- 
ferences which  we  will  presently  add,  aAer  giving 
some  cautions  for  avoiding  ambiguity. 

Sensible  heat  is  relative,  and  regards  man,  not 
the  universe;  and  is  rightly  held  to  be  merely  the 
eflfect  of  heat  on  anim^  spirit.  It  is  even  varia- 
ble in  itself,  since  the  same  body  (in  diflferent 
states  of  sensations)  excites  the  feeling  of  heat 
and  of  cold ;  this  is  shown  by  Inst.  41,  Tab.  3. 

Nor  should  we  confound  the  communication  of 
heat  or  its  transitive  nature,  by  which  a  body 
grows  warm  at  the  approach  of  a  heated  body, 
with  the  form  of  heat.  For  keai  is  one  thing, 
and  heating  another.  Heat  can  be  excited  by 
friction  without  any  previous  heating  body,  and, 
therefore,  heating  is  excluded  from  the  form  of 
heat.  Even  when  heat  is  excited  by  the  approach 
of  a  hot  body,  this  depends  not  on  the  form  of 
heat,  but  on  another  more  profound  and  common 
nature ;  namely,  that  of  assimilation  and  mnlti- 
plication,  about  which  a  separate  inquiry  must  be 
made. 

The  notion  of  fire  is  vulgar,  and  of  no  assist- 
ance ;  it  is  merely  compounded  of  the  conjunction 
of  heat  and  light  in  any  body,  as  in  ordinary  flame 
and  red-hot  substances. 

Laying  aside  all  ambiguity,  therefore,  we  must 
lastly  consider  the  true  differences  which  limit 
motion  and  render  it  the  form  of  heat. 

I.  The  first  difference  is,  that  heat  is  an  expan- 
sive motion,  by  which  the  body  strives  to  dilate 
itself,  and  to  occupy  a  greater  space  than  before. 
^fhis  difference  is  principally  seen  in  flame,  where 
the  smoke  or  thick  vapour  is  clearly  dilated  and 
bursts  into  flame. 
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I  It  is  also  shown  in  all  boiling  liquids,  which 
swell,  rise,  and  boil  up  to  the  sight,  and  the  pr(H> 
cess  of  expansion  is  urged  forward  till  they  an 
converted  into  a  much  more  extended  and  dilated 
body  than  the  liquid  itself,  such  as  steam,  smoke, 
or  air. 

It  is  also  shown  in  wood,  and  combustibles 
where  exudation  sometimes  takes  place,  and  eva- 
poration always. 

It  is  also  shown  in  the  melting  of  metals, 
which,  being  very  compact,  do  not  easily  swell 
and  dilate,  but  yet  their  spirit,  when  dilated  and 
desirous  of  further  expansion,  forces  and  urges 
its  thicker  parts  into  dissolution,  and  if  the  heat 
be  pushed  still  farther,  reduces  a  considerable 
part  of  them  into  a  volatile  state. 

It  is  also  shown  in  iron  or  stones,  which, 
though  not  melted  or  dissolved,  are,  however, 
softened.  The  same  circumstance  takes  place  in 
sticks  of  wood,  which  become  flexible  when  a 
little  heated  in  warm  ashes. 

It  is  most  readily  observed  in  air,  which  in- 
stantly and  manifestly  expands  with  a  small 
degree  of  heat,  as  in  Inst.  33,  Tab.  3. 

It  is  also  shown  in  the  contrary  nature  of  cold. 
For  cold  contracts  and  narrows  every  substance; 
so  that,  in  intense  frosts,  nails  fall  out  of  the  wall, 
and  brass  cracks,  and  heated  glass,  exposed  sud- 
denly to  the  cold,  cracks  and  breaks.  So  the  air 
by  a  slight  degree  of  cold  contracts  itself,  as  in 
Inst.  38,  Tab.  3.  More  will  be  said  of  this  in 
the  inquiry  into  cold. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  cold  and  beat 
exhibit  many  common  effects,  (for  which  see 
Inst  3d,  Tab.  S,)  since  two  differences,  of  which 
we  shall  presently  speak,  belong  to  each  nature : 
although  in  the  present  difference  the  effects  be 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  For  heat 
occasions  an  expansive  and  dilating  motion,  but 
cold  a  contracting  and  condensing  motion. 

II.  The  second  difference  is  a  modification  of 
the  preceding,  namely,  that  heat  is  an  expansive 
motion,  tending  towards  the  exterior,  but  at  the 
same  time  bearing  the  body  upwards.  For  there 
is  no  doubt  that  there  be  many  compound  motions; 
as  an  anow  or  dart,  for  instance,  has  both  a  rota- 
tory and  progressive  motion.  In  the  same  way 
the  motion  of  heat  is  both  expansive  and  tending 
upwards. 

This  difference  is  shown  by  putting  the  tongs 
or  poker  into  the  fire.  If  placed  perpendicularly 
with  the  hand  above,  they  soon  bum  it,  but  much 
less  .speedily  if  the  hand  hold  them  sloping  oi 
from  below. 

It  is  also  conspicuous  in  distillations  per  deuen 
mim,  which  men  are  wont  to  employ  with  delicate 
flowers,  whose  scent  easily  evaporates.  Their 
industry  has  devised  placing  the  fire  above  instead 
of  below,  that  it  may  scorch  less.  For  not  only 
flame  bat  all  heat  has  an  upward  tendency 

Let  an  experiment  be  made  on  the  oontiarj 
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natare  of  cold ;  whether  its  contraction  he  down- 
wards, as  the  expansion  of  heat  is  upwards. 
Take,  therefore,  two  iron  rods  or  two  glass  tuhes, 
alike  in  other  respects,  and  warm  them  a  little, 
and  place  a  sponge,  dipped  in  cold  water,  or  some 
snow  below  the  one  and  above  the  other.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  the  extremities  will  grow  cold 
in  that  rod  first  where  it  is  placed  beneath ;  as 
the  contrary  takes  place  with  regard  to  heat. 
^  III.  The  third  difference  is  this.  That  heat  is 
yT  not  a  uniform  expansive  motion  of  the  whole,  but 
of  the  small  particles  of  the  body ;  and  this  mo- 
tion being  at  the  same  time  restrained,  repulsed, 
and  reflected,  becomes  alternating,  perpetually 
hurrying,  striving,  struggling,  and  irritated  by  the 
repercussion ;  which  is  the  source  of  the  violence 
of  flame  and  heat. 

But  this  difference  is  chiefly  shown  in  flame 
and  boiling  liquids,  which  always  hurry,  swell, 
and  subside  again  in  detached  parts. 

It  is  also  shown  in  bodies  of  such  hard  texture 
as  not  to  swell  or  dilate  in  bulk,  such  as  red-hot 
iron,  in  which  the  heat  is  most  violent. 

It  is  also  shown  by  the  fires  burning  most 
briskly  in  the  coldest  weather. 

It  is  also  shown  by  this ;  that  when  the  air  is 
dilated  in  the  thermometer  uniformly  and  equably, 
without  any  impediment  or  repulsion,  the  heat  is 
not  perceptible.  In  confined  draughts  also,  al- 
though they  break  out  very  violently,  no  remark- 
able heat  is  perceived,  because  the  motion  affects 
the  whole,  without  any  alternating  motion  in  the 
particles.  For  which  reason  try  whether  flame 
do  not  bom  more  at  the  sides  than  in  its  centre. 

It  is  also  shown  in  this,  that  all  burning  pro- 
ceeds by  the  minute  pores  of  bodies,  undermining, 
penetrating,  piercing,  and  pricking  them  as  if 
with  an  infinite  number  of  needlepoints.  Hence 
all  strong  acids  (if  adapted  to  the  body  on  which 
they  act)  exhibit  the  effects  of  fire  from  their 
corroding  and  pungent  nature. 

The  difference  of  which  we  now  speak  is  com- 
mon also  to  the  nature  of  cold,  in  which  the  con- 
tracting motion  is  restrained  by  the  resistance  of 
expansion,  as  in  heat  the  expansive  motion  is 
restrained  by  the  resistance  of  contraction. 

Whether,  therefore,  the    particles  of  matter 

penetrate  inwards  or  outwards,  the  reasoning  is 

the  same,  though  the  power  be  very  different, 

because  we  have  nothing  on  earth  which  is  in- 

^  tensely  cold. 

^^  IV.  The  fourth  difference  is  a  modification  of 
the  preceding ;  namely,  that  this  stimulating  or 
penetrating  motion  should  be  rapid  and  never 
sluggish,  and  should  take  place  not  in  the  very 
minutest  particles,  but  rather  in  those  of  some 
t(  lerable  dimensions. 

It  is  shown  by  comparing  the  effects  of  fire 
with  those  of  time.  Time  dries,  consumes,  under- 
mines, and  reduces  to  ashes  as  well  as  fire,  and, 
perhflps.  to  a  much  finer  degree,  but  as  Its  motion 


is  very  slow,  and  attacks  very  minute  particles, 
no  heat  is  perceived. 

It  is  also  shown  in  a  comparison  of  the  dis- 
solution of  iron  and  gold.  For  gold  is  dissolved 
without  the  excitement  of  any  heat,  but  iron  with 
a  vehement  excitement  of  it,  although  almost  in 
the  same  time :  because,  in  the  former,  the  pene- 
tration of  the  separating  acid  is  mild,  and  gently 
insinuates  itself,  and  the  particles  of  gold  yield 
easily,  but  the  penetration  of  iron  is  violent,  and 
attended  with  some  struggle,  and  its  particles  are 
more  obstinate. 

It  is  partially  shown  also  in  some  gangrenes 
and  mortifications  of  flesh,  which  do  not  excite 
great  heat  or  pain  from  the  gentle  nature  of  the 
putrefiiction. 

Let  this  suffice  for  a  first  vintage,  or  the  com- 
mencement of  the  interpretation  of  the  form  of  heat 
by  the  liberty  of  the  underatanding. 

From  this  firet  vintage,  the  form  or  true  defini- 
tion of  heat  (considered  relatively  to  the  univereo 
and  not  to  the  sense)  is  briefly  thus.  ••  Heat  is 
an  expansive  motion,  restrained  and  striving  to 
exert  itself  in  the  smaller  particles."  The  expan- 
sion is  modified  by  «•  its  tendency  to  rise  though 
expanding  towards  the  exterior;"  and  the  effort 
is  modified  by  its  not  being  sluggish,  but  active 
and  somewhat  violent 

With  regard  to  the  operative  definition,  the 
matter  is  the  same.  **If  you  are  able  to  excite  a 
dilating  or  expansive  motion  in  any  natural  body, 
and  so  to  repress  that  motion  and  force  it  on  itself 
as  not  to  allow  the  expansion  to  proceed  equally, 
but  only  to  be  partially  exerted,  and  partially 
repressed,  you  will,  beyond  all  doubt,  produce 
heat ;"  without  any  consideration  as  to  whether 
the  body  be  of  earth  (or  elementary,  as  they  term 
it)  or  imbued  with  celestial  influence,  luminous  or 
opaque,  rare  or  dense,  locally  expanded  or  con- 
tained within  the  bounds  of  its  firet  dimensions, 
^rgin?  to  dissolution  or  remaining  fixed,  animal, 
vegetable,  or  mineral,  water,  or  oil,  or  air,  or  any 
other  substance  whatever  susceptible  of  such  mo 
tion.  Sensible  heat  is  the  same,  but  considered 
relatively  to  the  senses.  Let  us  now  proceed  to 
further  helps. 

21.  Ailer  our  tables  of  first  review,  our  rejec- 
tion or  exclusive  table  and  the  firot  vintage  de- 
rived  from  them,  we  must  advance  to  the  remain- 
ing helps  of  the  underatanding  with  regard  to  the 
interpretation  ot  nature,  and  a  true  and  perfect 
induction ;  in  offering  which  we  will  take  the  ex- 
amples of  cold  and  heat  where  tables  are  neces- 
sary, but  where  fewer  instances  are  required  we 
will  go  through  a  variety  of  othere ;  so  as  neither 
to  confound  investigation  nor  to  narrow  our  doc 
trine. 

In  the  firet  place,  therefore,  we  will  treat  of 
prerogative  instances;  3.  Of  the  supports  of  in- 
duction ;  3.  Of  the  correction  of  induction ;  4.  Of 
varying  the  investigation  according  to  the  nature 
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of  the  subject;  5.  Of  the  prerogatWe  natures  with 
respect  to  investigation,  or  of  what  should  be  the 
first  or  last  objects  of  our  research ;  6.  Of  the 
limits  of  investigation,  or  a  synopsis  of  all  natures 
that  exist  in  the  universe ;  7.  Of  the  application 
to  practical  purposes,  or  of  what  relates  to  man ; 
8.  Of  the  preparations  for  investigation;  9.  And, 
lastly,  of  the  ascending  and  descending  scale  of 
axioms. 

93.  Amongst  the  prerogative  instances  we  will 
first  mention  joHtary  instances.  Solitary  in- 
stances  are  those  which  exhibit  the  required 
nature  in  subjects  that  have  nothing  in  common 
with  any  other  subject  than  the  nature  in  ques- 
tion ;  or  which  do  not  exhibit  the  required  nature 
in  subjects  resembling  others  in  every  respect 
except  that  of  the  nature  in  question.  For  these 
instances  manifestly  remove  prolixity,  and  acce- 
lerate and  confirm  exclusion,  so  that  a  few  of 
them  are  of  as  much  avail  as  many. 

For  instance :  let  the  inquiry  be  the  nature  of 
colour:  Prisms,  crystalline  gems,  which  yield 
colours  not  only  internally  but  on  the  wall,  dews, 
&c.,  are  solitary  instances.  For  they  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  fixed  colours  in  flowers  and 
coloured  gems,  metals,  woods,  &c.,  except  the 
colour  itself.  Hence  we  easily  deduce  that  colour 
is  nothing  but  a  modification  of  the  image  of  the 
incident  and  absorbed  light,  occasioned  in  the 
former  ease  by  the  different  degrees  of  incidence, 
in  the  latter  by  the  various  textures  and  forms  of 
bodies.*  These  are  solitary  instances  as  regards 
timititudt. 

Again,  in  the  same  inquiry,  the  distinct  veins 
of  white  and  black  in  marble,  and  the  variegated 
colours  of  flowers  of  the  same  species,  are  solitary 
instances :  for  the  black  and  white  of  marble,  and 
the  spots  of  white  and  purple  in  the  flowers  of  the 
stock,  agree  in  every  respect  bnt  that  of  colour. 
Thence  we  easily  deduce  that  colour  has  not 
much  to  do  with  the  intrinsic  natures  of  any  body, 
but  depends  only  on  the  coarser,  and,  as  it  were, 
mechanical  arrangement  of  the  parts.  These  are 
solitary  instances  as  regards  differenee.  We  call 
them  both  solitary  or  wild,  to  borrow  a  word  from 
the  astronomers. 

33.  In  the  second  rank  of  prerogative  Instances 
we  will  consider  Mieraiing  instances.  In  these, 
the  required  nature  passes  towarST  generation, 
having  no  previous  existence,  or  towards  corrup- 
tion, having  first  existed.  In  each  of  these  divi- 
sions, therefore,  the  instances  are  always  twofold, 
or  rather,  it  is  one  instance,  first  in  motion  or  on  its 
nassage,  and  then  brought  to  the  opposite  conclu- 
sion. These  instances  not  only  hasten  and  con- 
firm exclusion,  but  also  reduce  affirmation,  or  the 
form  itself,  to  a  narrow  compass.  For,  the  form 
must  be  something  conferred  by  this  migration, 
or,  on  the  contrary,  removed  and  destroyed  by  it. 

*  Tbit  very  oMily  approMhofl  to  Sir  I.  Newton*!  diMOvery 
^iTthe  deeoaporiUoB  of  llgkt  by  tit  prIiBk 


And,  although  all  exclusion  advances  affirmation* 
yet  this  takes  place  more  directly  in  the  same 
than  in  different  subjects.  But,  if  the  form  (a« 
it  is  quite  clear,  from  what  has  been  advanced) 
exhibit  itself  in  one  subject,  it  leads  to  all.  The 
more  simple  the  migration  is,  the  more  valuable 
is  the  instance.  These  migrating  instances  are, 
moreover,  very  useful  in  practice,  for,  since  they 
manifest  the  form,  coupled  with  that  which 
causes  or  destroys  it,  they  point  out  the  right  prac- 
tice in  some  subjects,  and  thence  there  is  an  easy 
transition  to  those  with  which  they  are  most 
allied.  There  is,  however,  a  degree  of  danger 
which  demands  caution,  namely,  lest  they  should 
refer  the  form  too  much  to  its  efficient  cause,  and 
imbue,  or,  at  least,  tinge  the  understanding  with 
a  false  notion  of  the  form  from  the  appearance  of 
such  cause ;  which  is  never  more  than  a  vehicle 
or  conveyance  of  the  form.  This  may  easily  be 
remedied  by  a  proper  application  of  exclusion. 

Let  us  then  give  an  example  of  a  migrating 
instance.  Let  whiteness  be  the  required  nature. 
An  instance  which  passes  towards  generation,  is 
glass  in  its  entire,  and  in  its  powdered  state ;  or 
water  in  its  natural  state,  and  when  agitated  to 
froth.  For  glass,  when  entire,  and  water,  in  its 
natural  state,  are  transparent  and  not  white,  but 
powdered  glass  and  the  froth  of  water  are  white, 
and  not  transparent.  We  must  inquire,  there^ 
fore,  what  has  happened  to  the  glass  or  water  in 
the  course  of  this  migration.  For,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  form  of  whiteness  is  conveyed  and  intro- 
duced by  the  bruising  of  the  glass  and  the  agita- 
tion of  the  water.  But  nothing  is  found  to  have 
been  introduced  bnt  a  diminishing  of  the  parts  of 
the  glass  and  water,  and  the  insertion  of  air.  Yet 
this  is  no  slight  progress  towards  discovering  the 
form  of  whiteness,  namely,  that  two  bodies,  in 
themselves  more  or  less  transparent,  (as  air  and 
water,  or  air  and  glass,)  when  brought  into  con- 
tact in  minnte  portions,  exhibit  whiteness,  from 
the  unequal  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light. 

But  here  we  must  also  give  an  example  of  the 
danger  and  caution  of  which  we  spoke.  For  in- 
stance; it  will  readily  occur  to  an  understanding 
perverted  by  efficients,  that  air  is  always  necessary 
for  producing  the  form  of  whiteness,  or  that  white- 
ness is  only  generated  by  transparent  bodies> 
which  suppositions  afe  both  false,  and  proved  to 
be  so  by  many  exclusions.  Nay,  it  will  rather 
appear,  (without  any  particular  regard  to  air  or 
the  lik%)  that  all  bodies  which  are  even  in  such  of 
their  parts  as  affect  the  sight,  exhibit  transpsren- 
cy,  those  which  are  uneven  and  of  simple  texture, 
whiteness,  those  which  are  uneven  and  of  com- 
pound but  regular  texture,  all  the  other  colours  ex- 
cept black,  but  those  which  are  uneven  and  of  a 
compound,  irregular,  and  confused  texture,  exhibit 
blackness.  An  example  has  been  given,  there- 
fore, of  an  instance  migrating  towards  generatioii 
in  ths  leqQired  natara  of  whitenstt.    An  ioManoe 
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Bigratingr  towards  corruption  in  the  same  natare, 
is  that  of  dissolying  froth«  or  snow,  for  they  lose 
their  whiteness,  and  assnine  the  transparency  of 
water  in  its  pore  state  without  air. 

Nor  should  we  by  any  means  omit  to  state,  that 
under  migrating  instances  we  mast  comprehend 
not  only  ^ose  which  pass  towards  generation  and 
destruction,  but  also  those  which  pass  towards  in- 
crease or  decrease,  for  they  too  assist  in  the*  disco-' 
▼ery  of  the  form,  as  is  clear  from  our  definition  of 
a  form,  and  the  table  of  degrees.  Hence,  paper, 
which  is  white  when  diy,  is  less  white  when 
moistened,  (from  the  exclusion  of  air  and  admis- 
sion of  water,)  and  tends  more  to  transparency. 
The  reason  is  the  same  as  in  the  abore  instances. 

24.  In  the  third  rank  of  prerogatiTC  instances, 
we  will  class  conwieuoui  instances,  of  which  we 
spoke  in  our  brsk  vintage  or  tne  form  of  heat,  and 
which  we  are  also  wont  to  call  coruscations,  or 
free  and  predominant  instances.  They  are  such 
as  show  the  required  nature  in  its  bare  substantial 
shape,  and  at  its  height,  or  greatest  degree  of 
power,  emancipated  and  free  from  all  impedi- 
ments, or,  at  least,  oTercoming,  suppressing,  and 
restraining  them  by  the  strength  of  its  qualities. 
For,  since  every  body  is  susceptible  of  many 
united  forms  of  natures  in  the  concrete,  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  they  mutually  deaden,  depress, 
break,  and  confine  each  other,  and  the  individual 
forms  are  obscured.  But  there  are  some  subjects 
in  which  the  required  nature  exists  in  its  full 
vigour  rather  than  in  others,  either  from  the  ab- 
sence of  any  impediment  or  the  predominance  of 
its  quality.  Such  instances  are  eminently  con- 
spicuous. But,  even  in  these,  care  must  be  taken, 
and  the  hastiness  of  the  understanding  checked, 
for,  whatever  makes  a  show  of  the  form,  and 
forces  it  forward,  is  to  be  suspected,  and  recourse 
must  be  had  to  severe  and  diligent  exclusion. 

For  example ;  let  heat  be  the  required  nature. 
The  thermometer  is  a  conspicuous  instance  of  the 
expansive  motion,  which  (as  has  been  observed) 
constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  form  of  heat 
For,  although  flame  clearly  exhibit  expansion, 
yet,  from  its  being  extinguished  every  moment, 
it  does  not  exhibit  the  progress  of  expansion. 
Boiling  water,  again,  from  its  rapid  conversion 
into  vapour,  does  not  so  well  exhibit  the  expan- 
sion of  water  in  its  own  shape :  whilst  red-hot 
iion  and  the  like,  are  so  far  from  showing  this 
progress,  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  expansion 
itself  is  scarcely  evident  to  the  senses,  on  account 
of  its  spirit  being  repressed  and  weakened  by  the 
compact  and  coarse  articles  which  subdue  and 
restrain  it.  But  the  thermometer  strikingly  ex- 
hibits the  expansion  of  the  air,  as  being  evident 
und  progressive,  durable,  and  not  transitory. 

Take  another  example.  Let  the  required  nature 
lie  weight.  Quicksilver  is  a  conspicuous  instance 
of  weight ;  for  it  is  far  heavier  than  any  other 
substance  except  gold,  which  is  not  much  heavier ; 


atid  it  is  a  better  instance  than  gold  for  the  pur- 
pose of  indicating  the  form  of  weight.  For  gold 
is  solid  and  consistent,  which  qualities  must  be 
referred  to  density,  but  quicksilver  is  liquid,  and 
teeming  with  spirit,  yet  much  heavier  than  the 
diamond  and  other  substances  considered  to  be 
most  solid.  Whence  it  is  shown  th«t  the  firm 
of  gravity  or  w«ght  predominates  only  in  the. 


quantity  of  matter,  and  not  in  the  cJose  fitting 
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—  ySL  In  the  fourth  rank  of  prerogative  instances 
we  will  class  dan^*^*'^  inij|i«nr>»ft «  which  we 
are  also  wont  \o  call  twilight  instances.  They 
are,  as  it  were,  opposed  to  the  conspicuous  in- 
stances ;  for  they  show  the  required  nature  in  its 
lowest  state  of  efficacy,  and,  as  it  were,  its  cradle 
and  firet  rudiments,  making  an  effort,  and  a  sort 
of  first  attempt,  but  concealed  and  subdued  by  a 
contrary  nature.  Such  instances  are,  however, 
of  great  importance  in  discovering  forms,  for,  as 
the  conspicuous  tend  easily  to  differences,  so  do 
the  clandestine  best  lead  to  genera ;  that  is,  to 
those  common  natures  of  which  the  required 
natures  are  only  the  limits. 

As  an  example :  let  consistency,  or  that  which 
confines  itself,  be  the  required  nature,  the  oppo- 
site of  which  Is  a  liquid  or  flowing  state.  The 
clandestine  instances  are  such  as  exhibit  some 
weak  and  low  degree  of  consistency  in  fluids,  as 
a  water  bubble,  which  is  a  sort  of  consistent  and 
bounded  pellicle,  formed  out  of  the  substance  of 
the  water.  So  eaves*  droppings,  if  there  be 
enough  water  to  follow  them,  draw  themselves 
out  into  a  thin  thread,  not  to  break  the  continuitv 
of  the  water,  but  if  there  be  not  enough  to  follow, 
the  water  forms  itself  into  a  round  drop,  which 
is  the  best  form  to  prevent  a  breach  of  continuity : 
and  at  the  moment  the  thread  ceases,  and  the 
water  begins  to  fall  in  drops,  the  thread  of  water 
recoils  upwards  to  avoid  such  a  breach.  Nay,  in 
metals,  which,  when  melted,  are  liquid,  but  more 
tenacious,  the  melted  drops  ofWn  recoil  and  are 
suspended.  There  is  something  similar  in  the 
instance  of  the  child's  looking-glass,  which  little 
boys  will  sometimes  form  of  spittle  between 
rushes,  and  where  the  same  pellicle  of  water  is 
observable :  and  still  more  in  that  other  amuse- 
ment of  children,  when  they  take  some  water 
rendered  a  little  more  tenacious  by  soap,  and  in- 
flate it  with  a  pipe,  forming  the  water  into  a  sort 
of  castle  of  bubbles,  which  assumes  such  con- 
sistency by  the  interposition  of  the  air,  as  to 
admit  of  being  thrown  some  little  distance  with- 
out bunting.  The  best  example  is  that  of  froth 
and  snow,  which  assume  such  consistency  as 
almost  to  admit  of  being  cut,  although  composed 
of  air  and  water,  both  liquids.  All  these  circum- 
stances clearly  show  that  the  terms  liquid  and 
consistent  are  merely  vulgar  notions  adapted  to 
the  sense,  and  that  in  reality  all  bodies  have  a 
tendency  to  avoid  a  breach  of  continuity,  faint 
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and  weak  in  bodies  eompoaed  of  homogeneona 
parts,  (as  is  the  case  with  liquids,)  but  more  Tivid 
and  powerful  in  those  of  heteiogeneous  parts: 
because  the  approach  of  heterogeneous  matter 
binds  bodies  together,  whilst  the  insinuation  of 
homogeneous  matter  loosens  and  relaxes  them. 

Again,  to  take  another  example:  let  the  re- 
quired nature  be  attraction  or  the  cohesion  of 
bodies.  The  most  remarkable  conspicuous  in- 
stance, with  regard  to  its  form.  Is  the  magnet. 
*The  contrary  nature  to  attraction  is  non-attrac- 
tion, though  in  a  similar  substance.  Thus,  iron 
does  not  attract  iron,  lead  lead,  wood  wood,  nor 
water  water.  But  the  clandestine  instance  is 
that  of  the  magnet  armed  with  iron,  or  rathei  that 
of  iron  in  the  magnet  so  armed.  For  its  nature 
is  such,  that  the  magnet  when  armed  does  not 
attract  iron  more  powerfully  at  any  given  dis- 
tance, than  when  unarmed ;  but  if  the  iron  be 
brought  in  contact  with  the  armed  magnet,  the 
latter  will  sustain  a  much  greater  weight  than  the 
simple  magnet,  from  the  resemblanoe  of  sub- 
stance in  the  two  portions  of  iron,  a  quality  alto- 
gether clandestine  and  hidden  in  the  iron,  until 
the  magnet  was  introduced.  It  is  manifest, 
therefore,  that  the  form  of  cohesion  is  something 
which  is  vivid  and  robust  in  the  magnet,  and  hid- 
den and  weak  in  the  iron.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
also,  that  small  wooden  arrows  without  an  iron 
point,  when  discharged  from  large  mortars,  pens* 
trate  further  into  wooden  substances  (such  as  the 
ribs  of  ships  or  the  like)  than  the  same  arrows 
pointed  with  iron  ;*  owing  to  the  similarity  of 
substance,  though  this  quality  was  previonsly 
latent  in  the  wood.  Again,  althongh  in  the  mass 
air  does  not  appear  to  attract  air,  nor  water  water, 
yet,  when  one  bubble  b  brought  near  another, 
they  are  both  more  readily  dissolved,  from  the 
tendency  to  contact  of  the  water  with  the  water, 
and  the  air  with  the  air.f  These  clandestine 
instances  (which  are,  as  has  been  obeerred,  of 
the  most  important  servioe)  are  prineipally  to  be 
observed  in  small  portions  of  bodies,  for  the 
larger  masses  observe  more  nniversal  and  general 
forms,  as  will  be  mentioned  in  its  proper  place. 

26.  In  the  fifth  rank  of  prerogative  instances 
we  will  class  eomiiiutive  instmceStjrhich  we  are 
wont  also  to  call  collective  Instances.  They  con- 
stitute a  species  or  lesser  form,  as  it  were,  of  the 
required  nature.  For  since  the  real  foims  (which 
are  always  convertible  whh  the  given  nature)  lie 

•  Query  1 

f  The  real  caiiM  of  thk  piMiiosms  if  tk«  altiMllMi  oC  tht 
turface  of  tbe  water  hi  the  veeMl  by  the  ttdee  of  the  bubMee. 
When  the  bubblee  approach,  the  tidee  aeareet  each  other  both 
tend  to  raise  the  email  tpace  of  water  between  theo^  aad 
eoneeqaently  leee  walec  la  vaiaed  by  each  of  the  oaarar 
•Idee  than  by  the  exterior  part  of  the  bobble,  and  the  greater 
weight  of  the  water  raised  on  the  exterior  parte  paeliee  tbe 
babbles  together.  In  the  saoM  manner  a  babble  aear  the 
sMe  of  a  vessel  to  poshed  towards  U  2  the  veeeel  and  bvbMe 
both  drawing  the  water  that  to  betweea  them.  The  tetter 
pheoooMaa  cannot  be  axpialatd  oe  BMOB*a  bypolhrili. 


at  some  depth,  and  are  not  easily  discovered,  the 
necessity  of  the  case  and  the  infirmity  of  the 
human  underatanding  require  that  the  particulsc 
forms,  which  collect  certain  groups  of  instances 
(but  by  no  means  all)  into  some  common  notion, 
shotild  not  be  neglected,  but  most  diligently  ob- 
served. For  whatever  unites  nature,  even  imper* 
fectly,  opens  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  the  form. 
The  instances,  therefore,  which  are  serviceable  in 
this  respect,  are  of  no  mean  power,  but  endowed 
with  some  degree  of  prerogative. 

Here,  nevertheless,  great  care  must  be  taken, 
that  after  the  discovery  of  several  of  these  parti- 
cular forms,  and  the  establishing  of  certain  parti- 
tions or  divisions  of  the  required  nature  derived 
from  them,  the  human  underatanding  do  not  at 
once  rest  satisfied,  without  preparing  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  great  or  leading  form,  and^ 
taking  it  for  granted  that  nature  is  compound  and 
divided  from  its  very  root,  despise  and  reject  any 
farther  union  as  a  point  of  superfluous  refinement, 
and  tending  to  mere  abstraction. 

For  instance,  let  the  required  nature  be  memory 
or  that  which  excites  and  assists  memory.  The 
constitutive  instances  are  order  or  distribution, 
which  manifestly  assists  memory ;  topics  or  com- 
monplsoes  in  artificial  memory,  which  may  be 
either  places  in  their  literal  sense,  as  a  gate,  a 
comer,  a  window,  and  the  like,  or  familiar  per- 
sons and  marks,  or  any  thing  else,  (provided  it 
be  arranged  in  a  determinate  order,)  as  animals, 
plants,  and  words,  letters,  charaoten,  historical 
peraons,  and  the  like ;  of  wftiich,  however,  some 
are  more  convenient  than  others.  All  these  com* 
monplsoes  materially  assist  memory,  and  raise  it 
far  above  its  natural  strength.  Verse,  too,  is  recol- 
lected and  learned  more  easily  than  prose.  From 
this  group  of  three  instances,  order,  the  common- 
places of  artificial  memory,  and  verses,  is  con- 
stituted one  species  of  aid  for  the  memory,  which 
may  be  well  termed  a  separation  from  infinity. 
For  when  a  man  strives  to  recollect  or  recall  any 
thing  to  memory,  without  a  preconceived  notion 
or  perception  of  the  object  of  his  searoh,  he  in- 
quires about,  and  labours,  and  turns  from  point  to 
point,  as  if  involved  in  infinity.  But  if  he  have 
any  preconceived  notion,  this  infinity  is  separated 
efl^  and  the  range  of  his  memory  is  brought  within 
closer  limits.  In  the  three  instances  given  above, 
the  preconceived  notion  is  clear  and  determined. 
In  the  firat,  it  must  be  something  that  agrees  with 
order;  in  the  seoond,  an  image  which  has  some 
relation  or  agrsement  with  the  fixed  common- 
places; in  the  third,  words  which  fall  into  a 
verse :  and  thus  infinity  is  divided  off.  Other 
instances  will  offer  another  speoies,  namely,  that 
whatever  brings  the  Intellect  into  eontaet  wtth 
something  that  strikes  ths  sense,  (the  principal 
point  of  artificial  memory,)  assisto  the  memorr 
Oiken  again  oflbr  another  species,  namely,  whav 
ever  ezoitet  an  impression  by  any  powerfol  pan 
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fiion,  as  fear,  wonder,  shame,  delight,  assists  the 
memory.  Other  instances  will  afford  another 
species:  thus  those  impressions  remain  most 
iixed  in  the  memory,  which  are  taken  froid  the 
mind  when  clear  and  least  occupied  by  preceding 
or  succeeding  notions,  such  as  the  things  we  learn 
in  childhood,  or  imagine  before  sleep,  and  the 
first  time  of  any  circumstance  happening.  Other 
instances  afford  the  following  species:  namely, 
that  a  multitude  of  circumstances  or  handles 
assist  the  memory,  such  as  writing  in  paragraphs, 
reading  aloud  or  recitation.  Lastly,  other  instances 
afford  still  another  species :  thus  the  things  we 
anticipate,  and  which  rouse  our  attention,  are 
more  easily  remembered  than  transient  cTents; 
as,  if  you  read  any  work  twenty  times  oyer,  you 
will  not  learn  it  by  heart  so  readily,  as  if  you 
were  to  read  it  but  ten  times,  trying  each  time  to 
repeat  it,  and  when  your  memory  fails  you,  look- 
ing into  the  book.  There  are,  therefore,  six  lesser 
forms,  as  it  were,  of  things  which  assist  the  me- 
mory:  namely,  1.  The  separation  of  infinity.  3. 
The  connexion  of  the  mind  with  the  senses.  3. 
The  impression  in  strong  passion.  4.  The  im- 
pression on  the  mind  when  pure.  5.  The  multi- 
tude of  handles.    6.  Anticipation. 

Again,  for  example's  sake,  let  the  required  na- 
ture be  taste  or  the  power  of  tasting.  The  follow- 
ing instances  are  constitutive:  1.  Those  who  do 
not  smell,  but  are  deprived  by  nature  of  that 
sense,  do  not  perceive  or  distinguish  rancid  or 
putrid  food  by  their  taste ;  nor  garlic  from  roses, 
and  the  like.  2.  Again,  those  whose  nostrils  are 
obstructed  by  accident  (such  as  a  cold)  do  not 
distinguish  any  putrid  or  rancid  matter  from  any 
thing  sprinkled  with  rose-water.  3.  If  those  who 
suffer  from  a  cold,  blow  their  noses  violently  at 
the  very  moment  in  which  they  have  any  thing 
fetid  or  perfumed  in  their  mouth,  or  on  their 
palate,  they  instantly  have  a  clear  perception  of 
the  fetor  or  perfume.  These  instances  afford 
and  constitute  this  species  or  division  of  taste ; 
namely,  that  it  is  in  part  nothing  else  than  an 
internal  smelling  passing  and  descending  through 
the  upper  passages  of  the  nostrils  to  the  mouth 
and  palate.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  those  whose 
power  of  smelling  is  deficient,  or  obstructed,  per- 
ceive what  is  salt,  sweet,  pungent,  acid,  rough, 
and  bitter,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  any  one  else : 
so  that  the  taste  is  clearly  something  compounded 
of  the  internal  smelling,  and  an  exquisite  species 
of  touch,  which  we  will  not  here  discuss. 

Again,  as  another  example,  let  the  required 
nature  be  the  communication  of  quality,  without 
intermixture  of  substance.  The  instance  of  light 
will  afford  or  constitute  one  species  of  coomiunica- 
tton,  heat  and  the  magnet  another.  For  the  com- 
munication of  light  is  momentary  and  immediate- 
ly arrested  upon  the  removal  of  the  original  light. 
Hut  heat  and  the  magnetic  force,  when  once  trans- 
mitted to.  or  excited  in  another  body,  remain 


fixed  for  a  considerable  time  aAer  the  removal  of 
the  source. 

In  fine,  the  prerogative  of  constitutive  instances 
is  considerable,  for  they  materially  assist  the 
definitions  (especially  in  details)  and  the  divisions 
or  partitions  of  natures,  concerning  which  Plato 
has  well  said,  ••  He  who  can  properly  define  and 
divide  is  to  be  eonsidered  a  god." 

37.  In  the  sixth  rank  of  prerogative  instances 
we  will  place  mmilar  or  propor<<ofiiife  instances, 
which  we  are  also  wont  to  call  physical  parallels,  ' 
or  resemblances.  They  are  such  as  exhibit  the 
resemblances  and  connexions  of  things,  not  in 
minor  forms,  (as  the  constitutive  do,)  but  at  once 
in  the  concrete*  They  are,  therefore,  as  it  were, 
the  first  and  lowest  steps  towards  the  union  of 
nature;  nor  do  they  immediately  establish  any 
axiom,  but  merely  indicate  and  observe  a  certain 
relation  of  bodies  to  each  other.  But,  although 
they  be  not  of  much  assistance  in  discovering 
forms,  yet,  they  are  of  great  advantage  in  dis- 
closing the  frame  of  parts  of  the  universe,  upon 
whose  members  they  practise  a  species  of  anato- 
my, and  thence  occasionally  lead  us  gently  on  to 
sublime  and  noble  axioms,  especially  such  as 
relate  to  the  construction  of  the  world,  rather 
than  to  simple  natures  and  forms. 

As  an  example ;  take  the  following  similar  in- 
stances :  a  mirror  and  the  eye :  the  formation  of 
the  ear,  and  places  which  return  an  echo.  From 
such  similarity,  besides  observing  the  resem- 
blance, (which  is  useful  for  many  purposes,)  it 
is  easy  to  collect  and  form  this  axiom :  That  the 
organs  of  the  senses,  and  bodies  which  produce 
reflections  to  the  senses,  are  of  a  similar  nature. 
Again,  the  understanding  once  informed  of  this, 
rises  easily  to  a  higher  and  nobler  axiom ;  namely, 
that  the  only  distinction  between  sensitive  and 
inanimate  bodies,  in  those  points  in  which  they 
agree  and  sympathise,  is  this ;  in  the  former,  ani- 
mal spirit  is  added  to  the  arrangement  of  the  body, 
in  the  latter  it  is  wanting.  So  that  there  might 
be  as  many  senses  in  animals  as  there  are  points 
of  agreement  with  inanimate  bodies,  if  the  ani- 
matMi  body  were  perforated,  so  as  to  allow  the 
spirit  to  have  access  to  the  limb  properly  disposed 
for  action,  as  a  fit  organ.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are,  without  doubt,  as  many  motions  in  an 
inanimate,  as  there  are  senses  in  the  animated 
body,  though  the  animal  spirit  be  absent.  There 
must,  however,  be  many  more  motions  in  inani- 
mate bodies  than  senses  in  the  animated,  from 
the  small  number  of  organs  of  sense.  A  very 
plain  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  pains.  For, 
as  animals  are  liable  to  many  kinds  and  various 
descriptions  of  pains,  (such  as  those  of  burning, 
of  intense  cold,  of  pricking,  squeezing,  stretch- 
ing, and  the  like,)  so  is  it  most  certain,  %mi  the 
same  circumstances,  as  far  as  motion  is  concerned, 
happen  to  inanimate  bodies,  such  as  wood  or 
stone«  when  bomedi  firoxen,  pricked,  cut,  bent 
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braised,  and  the  like;  although  there  be  no 
tion,  owing  to  the  absence  of  animal  spirit. 
Again,  wonderful  as  it  may  appear,  the  roots  and 
branches  of  trees  are  similar  instances.  For  every 
Tegetable  swells  and  throws  out  its  constituent 
parts  towards  the  circumference,  both  upwards 
and  downwards.  And  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween the  roots  and  branches,  except  that  the  root 
is  buried  in  the  earth,  and  the  branches  are  exposed 
to  the  air  and  sun.  For  if  one  take  a  young  and 
vigorous  shoot,  and  bend  it  down  to  a  small  por^ 
tton  of  loose  earth,  although  it  be  not  fixed  to  the 
ground,  yet  will  it  immediately  produce  a  root, 
and  not  a  branch.  And,  vice  versA,  if  earth  be 
placed  above,  and  so  forced  down  with  a  stone 
or  any  hard  substance,  as  to  confine  the  plant  and 
prevent  its  branching  upwards,  it  will  throw  out 
branches  into  the  air  downwards.  The  gums  of 
trees  and  roost  rock  gems  are  similar  instances ; 
for  both  of  them  are  exudations,  and  filtered 
juices,  derived  in  the  former  instance  from  trees, 
in  the  latter  from  stones;  the  brightness  and 
clearness  of  both  arising  from  a  delicate  and 
accurate  filtering.  For  nearly  the  same  reason, 
the  hair  of  animals  is  less  beautiful  and  vivid  in 
its  colour,  than  the  plumage  of  most  birds,  be- 
cause the  juices  are  less  delicately  filtered  through 
the  skin  than  through  the  quills. 

The  scrotum  of  males,  and  matrix  of  females, 
are  also  similar  instances :  so  that  the  noble  for^ 
mation  which  constitutes  the  difference  of  the 
sexes,  appears  to  differ  only  as  to  the  one  being 

II  internal  and  the  other  external ;  a  greater  degree 
\  of  heat  causing  the  genitals  to  protrade  in  the 
^  •  male,  whilst  the  heat  of  the  female  being  too 
weak  to  effect  this,  they  are  retained  internally. 
'  The  fins  of  fishes,  and  the  feet  of  quadrupeds,  or 
the  feet  and  wings  of  birds,  are  similar  instances ; 
to  which  Aristotle  adds  the  four  folds  in  the 
motion  of  serpents  ;*  so  that,  in  the  formation  of 
the  universe,  the  motion  of  animals  appears  to  be 
chiefly  effected  by  four  joints  or  bondings. 

The  teeth  of  land  animals,  and  the  beaks  of 
birds,  are  similar  instances,  whence  it  is  dear, 
that  in  all  perfect  animals  there  is  a  determination 
of  some  hard  Bubstanoe  towards  the  mouth. 
Again,  the  resemblance  and  conformity  of  man 
to  an  inverted  plant  is  not  absurd.  For  the  head 
is  the  root  of  the  nerves  and  animal  ftcnlties, 
and  the  seminal  parts  are  the  lowest,  not  including 
the  extremities  of  the  legs  and  arms.  But,  in 
the  plant,  the  root  (which  resembles  the  head) 
is  regulariy  placed  m  the  lowest,  and  the  seeds  in 
the  highest  part. 

Lastly,  we  must  particularly  recommend  and 
suggest,  that  man^s  present  indostry  in  the  inves- 
tigation and  compilation  of  natural  history  be 
entirely  changed,  and  directed  to  the  reverse  of 

*  It.  not  thto  •  rtry  haitjr  generallsitloBl  I>o  terpeatt 
movf  with  foar  fbldi  only  t  ObMrrt  alao  tit  motkm  of 
ceaUjMdM  and  other 


the  present  system.  For,  it  has  hitherto  been 
active  and  curious  in  noting  the  variety  of  things 
and  explaining  the  accurate  differences  of  ani- 
mals, vegetables,  and  minerals,  most  of  which  are 
the  mere  sport  of  nature,  rather  than  of  any  real 
utility  as  concerns  the  sciences.  Pursuits  of  this 
nature  are  certainly  agreeable,  and  sometimes  of 
practical  advantage,  but  contribute  little  or  nothing 
to  the  thorough  investigation  of  nature.  Our 
labour  must,  therefore,  be  directed  towards  in- 
quiring into,  and  observing  resemblances  and 
analogies,  both  in  the  whole,  and  its  parts,  for, 
they  unite  nature,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
sciences. 

Here,  however,  a  severe  and  rigorous  caution 
must  be  observed,  that  we  only  consider  as  simi- 
lar and  proportionate  instances,  those  which  (as 
we  first  observed)  point  out  physical  resem- 
blances: that  is,  real  and  substantial  resem- 
blances, deeply  founded  in  nature,  and  not  casual 
and  superficial,  much  less  superstitious  or  curi- 
ous; such  as  those  which  are  constantly  put 
forward  by  the  writers  on  natural  magic,  (the 
most  idle  of  men,  and  who  are  scarcely  fit  to  be 
named  in  connection  with  such  serious  matters  as 
we  now  treat  of,)  who,  with  much  vanity  and 
folly,  describe,  and  sometimes,  too,  invent  un- 
meaning resemblances  and  sympathies. 

But,  leaving  such  to  themselves,  similar  in- 
stances are  not  to  be  neglected,  in  the  greater 
portions  of  the  world^s  conformation;  such  as 
Africa  and  the  Peravian  continent,  which  reaches 
to  the  Straits  of  Magellan ;  both  of  which  possess 
a  similar  isthmus  and  similar  capes,  a  circum- 
stance not  to  be  attributed  to  mere  accident. 

Again ;  the  New  and  Old  World  are  both  of 
them  broad  and  expanded  towards  the  north,  and 
narrow  and  pointed  towards  the  south. 

Again;  we  have  very  remarkable  similar  in- 
stances in  the  intense  cold,  towards  the  middle 
regions  (as  it  is  termed)  of  the  air,  and  the  vio- 
lent fires  which  are  often  found  to  burst  from 
subterraneous  spots,  the  similarity  consisting  in 
both  being  ends  and  extremes;  the  extreme  of 
the  nature  of  cold,  for  instance,  is  towards  the 
boundary  of  heaven,  and  that  of  the  nature  of 
heat  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  by  a  simi- 
lar species  of  opposition  or  rejection  of  the  con- 
trary nature. 

Lastly,  in  the  axioms  of  the  sciences  there  is 
a  similarity  of  instances  worthy  of  observation. 
Thus,  the  rhetorical  trope  which  is  called  turftriUf 
is  similar  to  that  of  music  termed  the  declining 
of  a  cadence. 

Again ;  the  mathematical  postulate,  that  ••  things 
which  are  equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to  one 
another,**  is  similar  to  the  form  of  the  syllogism 
in  logic,  which  unites  things  agreeing  in  tlie  mid- 
dle term.  Lastly :  a  certain  degree  of  sagaoilj 
in  collecting  and  searching  for  physical  points  of 
■iaul»ri^«  is  very  useful  in  many  respects. 
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S8.  In  the  seTtmth  rank  of  prerogatiye  hntenees 
we  will  place  tingnlar  inBtaneeSf  which  we  aie 
also  wont  to  call  irregiilar  or  heteroclite,  (to  bor- 
row a  tenn  from  the  grammarians.)  They  are 
soeh  as  exhibit  bodies  in  the  concrete,  of  an  ap- 
parently eztraTagant  and  separate  nature,  agree- 
ing but  little  with  other  things  of  the  same  spe- 
cies. For*  whilst  the  similar  instances  resemble 
each  other,  those  we  now  speak  of  are  only  like 
themselves.  Their  use  is  mach  the  same  with 
that  of  clandestine  instances ;  they  bring  out  and 
nnite  nature,  and  discover  genera  or  common 
natures,  which  must  afterwards  be  limited  by 
real  differences.  Nor  should  we  desist  from  in- 
quiry until  the  properties  and  qualities  of  those 
things,  which  may  be  deemed  miracles,  as  it 
were,  of  nature,  be  reduced  to,  and  comprehended 
in,  some  form  or  certain  law ;  so  that  all  irregu- 
larity or  singularity  may  be  found  to  depend  on 
some  common  form ;  and  the  miracle  only  consists 
in  accurate  differences,  degree,  and  rare  coinci- 
dence, not  in  the  species  itself.  Man*s  meditation 
proceeds  no  farther  at  present,  than  just  to  consi- 
der things  of  this  kind  as  the  secrets  and  vast 
efforts  of  nature,  without  an  assignaMe  caose, 
and,  as  it  were,  exceptions  to  general  rules. 

As  examples  of  singular  instances,  we  have 
the  sun  and  moon  amongst  the  heavenly  bodies ; 
the  magnet  amongst  minerals;  quicksilveramongst 
metals ;  the  elephant  amongst  quadrupeds ;  the 
venereal  sensation  amongst  the  different  kinds  of 
touch ;  the  scent  of  sporting  dogs  amongst  those 
of  smell.  The  letter  S,  too,  is  considered  by  the 
grammarians  as  sui  generis,  from  its  easily  uniting 
with  double  or  triple  consonants,  which  no  other 
letter  will.  These  instances  are  of  great  value, 
because  they  excite  and  keep  alive  inquiry,  and 
correct  an  cnderetanding  depraved  by  habit,  and 
the  common  course  of  things. 

99.  In  the  eighth  rank  of  prerogative  instances, 
we  will  place  deviatint^  instances;  such  as  the 
errore  of  nature,  or  strange  and  mon^rous  objects, 
in  which  nature  deviates  and  turns  from  her  ordi- 
nary course.  For  the  errore  of  nature  diffisr  from 
singular  instances,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  are 
the  miracles  of  species,  the  former  of  individuals. 
Their  use  is  much  the  same,  for  they  rectify  the 
understanding  in  opposition  to  habit,  and  reveal 
common  forms.  For,  with  regard  to  these,  also, 
we  must  not  desist  from  inquiry  till  we  discern 
the  cause  of  the  deviation.  The  cause  does  not, 
however,  in  such  eases,  rise  to  a  regular  £bm,  bat 
only  to  the  latent  process  towards  such  a  form* 
For  he  who  is  acquainted  with  the  paths  of  na- 
ture will  more  readily  observe  her  deviations, 
and,  vice  vers^  he  who  has  learnt  her  deviations, 
will  be  able  more  accurately  to  describe  her  paths. 

They  differ  again  from  singular  instances,  by 
being  much  more  apt  for  practice,  and  the  operap 
ttve  branch.  For  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
generate  new  species,  but  less  so  to  vary  known 


species,  and  thus  produce  many  rare  and  unasml 
results.*  The  passage  from  the  miracles  of  na- 
ture to  those  of  art  is  easy ;  for  if  nature  be  onoe 
soiled  in  her  variations,  and  the  cauas  be  manifest, 
it  will  be  easy  to  lead  her  by  art  to  such  deviation 
as  she  was  at  first  led  to  by  chance ;  and  not  only 
to  that,  but  others,  since  deviations  on  the  one  side 
lead  and  open  the  way  to  othere  in  every  direction* 
Of  this  we  do  not  require  any  examples,  since 
they  are  so  abundant.  For  a  compilation,  or  par- 
ticular  natural  history,  must  be  made  of  all  mon- 
stera  and  prodigious  births  of  nature;  of  every 
thing,  in  short,  which  is  new,  rare,  and  unusual 
in  nature.  This  should  be  done  with  a  rigorous 
selection,  so  as  to  be  worthy  of  credit.  Those 
are  most  to  be  suspected  which  depend  upon 
superstition,  as  the  prodigies  of  Livy,  and  those, 
perhaps,  but  little  less  which  are  found  in  the 
works  of  writere  on  natural  magb,  or  even  al- 
chymy,  and  the  like,  for  such  men,  as  it  were, 
are  the  very  suitora  and  loven  of  fables ;  but  our 
instances  should  be  derived  from  some  grave  and 
credible  history,  and  faithful  narration. 

30.  In  the  ninth  rank  of  prerogative  instances, 
we  will  place  ftordcnttg  instances^  which  we  are 
also  wont  to  term  participants,  ihey  are  such 
as  exhibit  those  species  of  bodies  which  appear 
to  be  composed  of  two  species,  or  to  be  the  rudi- 
ments between  the  one  and  the  other.  They  may 
well  be  classed  with  the  singular  or  heteroclite 
instances;  f(Nr,  in  the  whole  system  of  things, 
they  are  rare  and  extraordinary.  Yet  from  their 
dignity  they  must  be  treated  of  and  classed  sepa- 
rately, for  they  point  out  admirably  the  order  and 
constitution  of  things,  and  suggest  the  causes  of 
the  number  and  quality  of  the  more  common  spe- 
cies in  the  universe,  leading  the  underetanding 
from  that  which  is,  to  that  which  is  possible. 

We  have  examples  of  them  in  moss,  which  is 
something  between  putrescence  and  a  plant;  in 
some  comets,  which  hold  a  place  between  stare 
and  ignited  meteore ;  in  flying  fishes,  between 
fishes  and  birds ;  and  in  bats,  between  birds  and 
qoadrapeds.f    Again, 

«  SImto  4wn  MtMilii  tsvplMiiM  kwlia  Bokit.'* 
We  have  also  biformed  fistus,  mingled  species, 
and  the  like. 

31.  In  the  tenth  rank  of  prerogative  instances, 
we  will  place  the  instances  of  power*  or  the  fasces, 
(to  borrow  a  term  from  the  insignia  of  empire,) 
which  we  are  also  wont  to  call  the  wit  or  hands 
of  man.  These  are  such  works  as  are  most  noble 
and  perfect,  and,  as  it  were,  the  masterpieces  in 
every  art     For  since  our  principal  object  is  to 

*  TbU  li  well  Uluatnted  In  pUnti,  for  the  gardener  e«n 
produce  endless  varieties  of  any  known  species,  but  can 
nerer  prodoee  a  new  epeeles  Itself. 

t  TkeM  Is,  iMwerer,  no  leal  approzimatkm  to  Mrda  la 
either  the  flyinf  fish  or  bat,  any  more  than  a  man  approxi- 
mates to  a  fish  becansa  ha  can  swim.  The  wines  of  the 
lylnff  Ish  and  bat  are  mere  expansions  of  skin,  beaiing  no 
resemblance  whatever  to  those  of  birds. 
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make  nature  sobsament  to  the  state  and  wants  of 
many  it  becomes  as  well  to  note  and  enamerate 
the  works*  wkieh  haTe  longf  since  been  in  the 
power  of  man,  especially  those  which  are  most 
polished  and  perfect ;  beeanse  the  passage  from 
these,  to  new  and  hitherto  undiseoTered  works,  is 
more  easy  and  feasible.  For  if  any  one,  after  an 
attentive  contemplation  of  such  works  as  are 
extant,  be  willing  to  push  forward  in  his  design 
with  alacrity  aivl  Tigoar,  he  will  undoubtedly 
either  advance  them,  or  turn  them  to  something 
within  their  immediate  reach,  or  even  apply  and 
transfer  them  to  some  more  noble  purpose. 

Nor  is  this  all :  for  as  the  understanding  is 
elevated  and  raised  by  rare  and  unusual  works  of 
nature,  to  investigate  and  discover  the  forms 
which  include  them  also ;  so  is  the  same  effect 
frequently  produced  by  the  excellent  and  wonder^ 
fnl  works  of  art :  and  even  to  a  greater  degree, 
because,  the  mode  of  effecting  and  constructing 
the  miracles  of  art,  is  generally  plain,  whilst  that 
of  effecting  the  miracles  of  nature  is  more  obscure. 
Great  care,  however,  must  be  taken,  thai  they  do 
not  depress  the  understanding,  and  fix  it  as  it 
were  to  earth. 

For  there  is  some  danger,  lest  the  understand- 
ing should  be  astonished  and  chained  down,  and, 
as  it  were,  bewitched,  by  such  works  of  art  as 
appear  to  be  the  very  summit  and  pinnacle  of 
human  industry,  so  as  not  to  become  femiliar 
with  them,  but  rather  to  suppose,  that  nothing  of 
the  kind  can  be  accomplished,  unless  the  same 
means  be  employed,  with  perhaps  a  little  more 
diligence,  and  more  accurate  preparation. 

Now,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  stated  as  a 
fact,  that  the  ways  and  means  hitherto  discovered 
and  observed,  of  effecting  any  matter  or  work, 
are  for  the  most  part  of  little  value,  and  that  all 
really  efficient  power  depends,  and  b  really  to  be 
deduced  from  the  sources  of  forms,  none  of  which 
have  yet  been  discovered. 

Thus,  (as  we  have  before  observed,)  had  any 
one  meditated  on  balistio  machines,  and  battering 
rams,  as  they  were  used  by  the  ancients,  what- 
ever application  he  might  have  exerted,  and 
though  he  might  have  consumed  a  whole  life  in 
the  pursuit,  yet  would  he  never  have  hit  upon  the 
invention  of  flaming  engines,  acting  by  means  of 
gunpowder:  nor  would  any  person,  who  had 
made  woollen  manufkctories  and  cotton  the  sub- 
ject of  his  observation  and  reflection,  have  ever 
discovered  thereby  the  natare  of  the  silk-worm, 
or  of  silk. 

Hence  all  the  meet  noble  discoveries  have  (if 
you  observe)  come  to  light,  not  by  any  gradual 
improvement  and  extension  of  the  arts,  but  merely 
by  chance ;  whilst  nothing  imitates  or  antidpaies 
chance  (which  is  wont  to  act  at  intervals  of  ages) 
but  the  invention  of  fbrms. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  adducing  any  partlen- 
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lar  examples  of  these  instances,  since  they  are 
abundant.  The  plan  to  be  pursued  is  this ;  all 
the  mechanical,  and  even  the  liberal  arts,  (as 
far  as  they  are  practical)  should  be  visited  and 
thoroughly  examined,  and  thence  there  should  be 
formed  a  compilation  or  particular  history  of  the 
great  masterpieces,  or  most  finished  works  in 
each,  as  well  as  of  the  mode  of  carrying  them 
into  effect. 

Nor  do  we  confine  the  diligence  to  be  used  in 
such  a  compilation  to  the  leading  works  and  se- 
crets only  of  every  art,  and  such  as  excite  won- 
der ;  for  wonder  is  engendered  by  rarity,  since 
that  which  is  rare,  although  it  be  compounded  of 
ordinary  natures,  always  begets  wonder.  On  the 
contrary,  that  which  is  really  wonderful,  f^om 
some  specific  difference  distinguishing  it  from 
other  species,  is  carelessly  observed,  if  it  be  but 
familiar.  Yet  the  singular  instances  of  art  should 
be  observed  no  less  than  those  of  nature,  which 
we  have  before  spoken  of:  and,  as  in  the  latter 
we  have  classed  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  magnet, 
and  the  like,  all  of  them  most  familiar  to  us,  but 
yet  in  their  nature  singular,  so  should  we  proceed 
with  the  singular  instances  of  art. 

For  example;  paper,  a  very  common  substance, 
is  a  singular  instance  of  art.  For,  if  you  consi- 
der the  subject  attentively,  you  will  find  that  arti- 
ficial substances  are  either  woven  by  straight  and 
transverse  lines,  as  silk,  woollen,  or  linen  cloth, 
and  the  like ;  or  coagulated  from  concrete  juices, 
such  as  brick,  earthenware,  glass,  enamel,  por- 
celain, and  the  like,  which  admit  of  a  polish,  if 
they  be  compact,  but,  if  not,  become  hard  with- 
out being  polished;  all  which  latter  substanost 
are  brittie,  and  are  not  adherent  or  tenacious.  On 
the  contrary,  paper  is  a  tenacious  substance,  which 
can  be  cut  and  torn,  so  as  to  resemble,  and  almost 
rival  the  skin  of  any  animal,  or  the  leaf  of  vegeta- 
bles, and  the  like  works  of  nature ;  being  neither 
brittie  like  glass,  nor  woven  like  cloth,  but  having 
fibres,  and  not  distinct  threads,  jast  as  natural 
substances,  so  that  scarcely  any  thing  similar  can 
be  found  amongst  artificial  substances,  and  it  is 
absolutely  singular.  And  in  artificial  works  we 
should  certainly  prefer  those  which  approach  the 
nearest  to  an  imitation  of  nature,  <Nr,  on  the  other 
hand,  powerfully  govern  and  change  her  course. 
Again,  in  these  instances  which  we  term  the  wit 
and  hands  of  man,  charms  and  conjuring  should 
not  be  altogether  despised,  for  although  mere 
amusements,  and  of  littie  use,  yet  they  may  afford 
considerable  infbrmation. 

Lastiy,  superstition  and  magic  (in  its  common 
acceptation)  are  not  to  be  entirely  omitted ;  for, 
although  they  be  overwhelmed  by  a  mass  of  lies 
and  fables,  yet  some  investigation  should  be 
made,  to  see  if  there  be  really  any  latent  natural 
operation  in  them;  as  in  fascination,  and  the  for- 
tifying of  the  imagination,  the  sympathy  of  dit- 
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taut  objects,  the  transmission  of  impressions  from 
spirit  to  spirit,  no  less  than  from  body  to  body, 
and  the  like. 

32.  From  the  foregoingr  remarks,  it  is  clear  that 
the  five  last  species  of  instances  (the  similar, 
singular,  deviating,  and  bordering  instances,  and 
those  of  power)  should  not  be  reserved  for  the 
investigation  of  any  given  nature,  as  the  preceding 
and  many  of  the  succeeding  instances  must,  but 
a  collection  of  them  should  be  made  at  once,  in 
the  style  of  a  particular  history;  so  that  they 
may  arrange  the  matter  which  enters  the  under- 
standing, and  correct  its  depraved  habit,  for  it 
is  necessarily  imbued,  corrupted,  perverted,  and 
distorted  by  daily  and  habitual  impressions. 

They  are  to  be  used,  therefore,  as  a  prepara- 
tive, for  the  purpose  of  rectifying  and  purifying 
the  understanding,  for,  whatever  withdraws  it 
from  habit,  levels  and  planes  down  its  surface  for 
the  reception  of  the  dry  and  pure  light  of  true 
notions.  These  instances,  moreover,  level  and 
prepare  the  way  for  the  operative  branch,  as  we 
will  mention  in  its  proper  place,  when  speaking 
of  the  practical  deductions. 

33.  In  the  eleventh  rank  of  prerogative  in- 
stances, we  will  place  aeeompanying  and  hottilc 

hiDit  any  body 


These  areiuch  as 
^  concrete,  where  the  required  nature  is  con- 
stantly found,  as  an  inseparable  companion,  or, 
on  the  contrary,  where  the  required  nature  is  con- 
stantly avoided  and  excluded  from  attendance,  as 
an  enemy.  From  these  instances  may  be  formed 
certain  and  universal  propositions,  either  affirmap 
tive  or  negative;  the  subject  of  which  will  be  the 
concrete  body,  and  the  predicate  the  required 
nature.  For  particular  propositions  are  by  no 
means  fixed,  when  the  required  nature  is  found 
to  fluctuate  and  change  in  the  concrete,  either  ap- 
proaching and  acquired,  or  receding  and  laid 
aside.  Hence,  particular  propositions  have  no 
great  prerogative,  except  in  the  case  of  migration, 
of  which  we  have  spoken  above.  Yet  such  par^ 
ticular  propositions  are  of  great  use,  when  com- 
pared with  the  universal,  as  will  be  mentioned  in 
its  proper  place.  Nor  do  we  require  absolute 
affirmation  or  negation,  even  in  universal  propo- 
sitions, for,  if  the  exceptions  be  singular  or  rare, 
it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

The  use  of  accompanying  instances  is  to  nar- 
row the  affirmative  of  form.  For,  as  it  is  nar- 
rowed by  the  migrating  instances,  where  the  form 
must  necessarily  be  something  communicated  or 
destroyed  by  the  act  of  migration,  so  it  is  nar- 
rowed by  accompanying  instances,  where  the 
form  must  necessarily  be  something  which  enters 
luto  the  concretion  of  the  body,  or,  on  the  contra- 
ry, IS  repugnant  to  it,  and  one  who  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  constitution  or  formation  of  the 
hudy,  will  not  be  far  from  bringing  to  light  the 
torm  of  the  required  nature. 

For  example :  let  the  required  nature  be  heat. 


Flame  is  an  accompanying  instance.  For,  ia 
water,  air,  stone,  metal,  and  many  other  sob- 
stances,  heat  is  variable,  and  can  approach  or 
retire,  but  all  flame  is  hot,  so  that  beat  always 
accompanies  the  concretion  of  flame.  We  have 
no  hostile  instance  of  heat.  For  the  senses  are 
unacquainted  with  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and 
there  is  no  concretion  of  any  known  body  which 
is  not  susceptible  of  heat. 

Again,  let  solidity  be  the  required  nature.  Air 
is  a  hostile  instance.  For  metals  may  be  liquid 
or  solid,  so  may  glass ;  even  water  may  become 
solid  by  congelation,  but  air  cannot  become  solid 
or  lose  its  fluidity. 

With  regard  to  these  instances  of  fixed  proposi- 
tions, there  are  two  points  to  be  observed,  which 
are  of  importance.  First,  that  if  there  be  no 
universal  affirmative  or  negative,  it  be  carefully 
noted  as  not  existing.  Thus,  in  heat,  we  have 
observed  that  there  exists  no  universal  negative, 
in  such  substances  at  least  as  have  come  to  our 
knowledge.  Again,  if  the  required  nature  be 
eternity  or  incorruptibility,  we  have  no  universal 
affirmative  within  our  sphere,  for  these  qualities 
cannot  be  predicated  of  any  bodies  below  the 
heavens,  or  above  the  interior  of  the  earth. 
Secondly,  To  our  general  propositions  as  to  any 
concrete,  whether  affirmative  or  negative,  we 
should  subjoin  the  concretes  which  appear  to 
approach  nearest  to  the  non-existing  substances ; 
such  as  the  most  gentle  or  least  burning  flames  in 
heat,  or  gold  in  incorruptibility,  since  it  approaches 
nearest  to  it.  For  they  all  serve  to  show  the 
limit  of  existence  and  non-existence,  and  circum- 
scribe forms,  so  that  they  cannot  wander  beyond 
the  conditions  of  matter. 

34.  In  the  twelfth  rank  of  prerogative  instances, 

we  will  class  thna«  ^i7YM«M»<«Wir^t«n^^ofwhifih 

we  spoke  in  the  last  aphorism,  and  which  we  are 
also  wont  to  call  instances  of  extremity  or  limits ; 
for  they  are  not  only  serviceable  when  subjoined 
to  fixed  propositions,  but  also  of  themselves  and 
from  their  own  nature.  They  indicate  with  suffi- 
cient precision  the  real  divisions  of  nature,  and 
measures  of  things,  and  the  ••how  far**  nature 
effects  or  allows  of  any  thing,  and  her  passage 
thence  to  something  else.  Such  are  gold  in 
weight,  iron  in  hardness,  the  whale  in  the  siae 
of  animals,  the  dog  in  smell,  the  flame  of  gun- 
powder in  rapid  expansion,  and  others  of  the  like 
nature.  Nor  are  we  to  pass  over  the  extremes  in 
defect  as  well  as  in  abundance,  as  spirits  of  wine 
in  weight,  the  touchstone  in  softness,  the  worms 
upon  the  skin  in  the  size  of  animals,  and  the 
like. 

35.  In  the  thirteenth  rank  of  prerogative  in- 
stances, we  will  place  those  of  allianee  or  union. 
They  are  such  as  mingle  and  unite  natures  held 
to  be  heterogeneous,  and  observed  and  marked  as 
such  in  received  classifications. 

These  instances  show  that  the  operation  and 
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effect,  which  is  considered  peculiar  to  some  one 
of  saoh  heterogeneous  natures,  may  also  be  attri- 
buted to  another  nature  styled  heterogeneous ;  so 
as  to  prove  that  the  difference  of  the  natures  is 
not  real  nor  essential,  but  a  mere  modification  of 
a  common  nature.  They  are  yery  serriceable, 
therefore,  in  elcTating  and  carrying  on  the  mind 
from  differences  to  genera,  and  in  remoTing  those 
phantoms  and  images  of  things,  which  meet  it 
in  disguise  in  concrete  substances. 

For  example ;  let  the  required  nature  be  heat. 
The  classification  of  heat  into  three  kinds,  that 
of  the  celestial  bodies,  that  of  animals,  and  that 
of  fire,  appears  to  be  settled  and  admitted :  and 
these  kinds  of  heat,  especially  one  of  them  com- 
pared with  the  other  two,  are  supposed  to  be  dif- 
ferent, and  clearly  heterogeneous  in  their  essence 
and  species,  or  specific  nature ;  since  the  heat  of 
the  heaTenly  bodies  and  of  animals  generates  and 
cherishes,  whilst  that  of  fire  corrupts  and  destroys. 
We  hare  an  instance  of  alliance  then  in  a  Tery 
common  experiment,  that  of  a  Tine  branch  ad- 
mitted into  a  building  where  there  is  a  constant 
fire,  by  which  the  grapes  ripen  a  whole  month 
sooner  than  in  the  air;  so  that  fruit  upon  the  tree 
can  be  ripened  by  fire,  although  this  appear  the 
peculiar  effect  of  the  sun.  From  this  beginning, 
therefore,  the  understanding  rejects  all  essential 
difference,  and  easily  ascends  to  the  investigation 
of  the  real  differences  between  the  heat  of  the 
sun  and  that  of  fire,  by  which  their  operation  is 
rendered  dissimilar,  although  they  partake  of  a 
common  nature. 

These  differences  will  be  found  to  be  four  in 
number.  The  heat  of  the  sun  is  much  milder 
and  gentler  in  degree  than  that  of  fire.  S.  It  is 
much  more  moist  in  quality,  especially  as  it  is 
transmitted  to  us  through  the  air.  3.  Which  is 
the  chief  point,  it  is  very  unequal,  advancing  and 
increased  at  one  time,  retiring  and  diminished  at 
another;  which  mainly  contributes  to  the  genera- 
tion of  bodies.  For  Aristotle  rightly  asserted, 
that  the  principal  cause  of  generation  and  corrup- 
tion on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  was  the  oblique 
patli  of  the  sun  in  the  zodiac,  whence  its  heat 
becomes  very  unequal,  partly  from  the  alternation 
of  night  and  day,  partly  firom  the  succession  of 
summer  and  winter.  Yet  must  he  immediately 
corrupt  and  prevent  his  discovery,  by  dictating  to 
nature  according  to  his  habit,  and  dogmatically 
assigning  the  cause  of  generation  to  the  approach 
of  the  sun  and  that  of  corruption  to  its  retreat ; 
whilst  in  fact  each  circumstance  indifferently  and 
not  respectively  contributes  both  to  generation 
and  corruption ;  for  onequal  heat  tends  to  gene- 
rate and  corrupt,  as  equable  heat  does  to  preserve. 
4.  The  fourth  difference  between  the  heat  of  the 
sun  and  fire  is  of  great  eonsequenee;  namely, 
that  the  sun,  gradually,  and  for  a  length  of  time, 
insinuates  ito  effects,  whilst  those  of  fire  (urged 
by  the  impatience  of  man)  aie  brought  to  a 


termination  in  a  shorter  space  of  time.  But  if 
any  one  were  to  pay  attention  to  the  tempering 
of  fire,  and  reducing  it  to  a  more  moderate  and 
gentle  degree,  (which  may  be  done  in  various 
ways,)  and  then  were  to  sprinkle  and  mix  s 
degree  of  humidity  with  it,  and  above  all  were  to 
imitate  the  sun  in  its  inequality,  and  lastly  wero 
patiently  to  suffer  some  delay,  (not  such,  how- 
ever, as  is  proportioned  to  the  effects  of  the  sun, 
but  more  than  men  usually  admit  of  in  those  of 
fire,)  he  would  soon  banish  the  notion  of  any 
difference,  and  would  attempt,  or  equal,  or  per* 
haps  sometimes  surpass  the  effect  of  the  sun,  by 
the  heat  of  fire.  A  like  instance  of  alliance  is 
that  of  reviving  butterflies,  benumbed  and  nearly 
dead  from  cold,  by  the  gentle  warmth  of  fire,  so 
that  fire  is  no  less  able  to  revive  animals  than  to 
ripen  vegetables.  We  may  also  mention  the 
celebrated  invention  of  Fracastorius,  of  applying 
a  pan  considerably  heated  to  the  head  in  desperate 
cases  of  apoplexy,  which  clearly  expands  the 
animal  spirits,  when  compressed  s^id  almost  ex- 
tinguished by  the  humours  and  obstructions  of  the 
brain,  and  excites  them  to  action,  as  the  fire  would 
operate  on  water  or  air,  and  in  the  result  produces 
life.  Eggs  are  sometimes  hatched  by  the  heat 
of  fire,  an  exact  imitation  of  animal  heat;  and 
there  are  many  instances  of  the  like  nature,  so 
that  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  heat  of  fire,  in 
many  cases,  can  be  modified  till  it  resemble  that 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  of  animals. 

Again,  let  the  required  natures  be  motion  and 
rest.  There  appears  to  be  a  settled  classification, 
grounded  on  the  deepest  philosophy,  that  natural 
bodies  either  revolve,  move  in  a  straight  line,  or 
stand  still  and  rest.  For  there  is  either  modon 
without  limit,  or  continuance  within  a  certain 
limit,  or  a  translation  towards  a  certain  limit. 
The  eternal  motion  of  revolution  appears  pecu- 
liar to  the  heavenly  bodies,  rest  to  this  our  globe, 
and  the  other  bodies  (heavy  and  light,  as  thoy 
are  termed,  that  is  to  say,  placed  cut  of  their 
natural  position)  are  borne  in  a  straight  line  to 
masses  or  aggregates  which  resemble  them,  the 
light  towards  the  heaven,  the  heavy  towards  the 
earth  :  and  all  this  is  very  fine  language. 

But  we  have  an  instance  of  alliance  in  low 
comets,  which  revolve,  though  far  below  the 
heavens;  and  the  fiction  of  Aristotle,  of  the 
comet  being  fixed  to  or  necessarily  following 
some  star,  has  been  long  since  exploded;  not 
only  because  it  is  improbable  in  itself,  but  from 
the  evident  fact  of  the  discursive  and  irregular 
motion  of  comets,  through  various  parts  of  the 
heavens. 

Another  instance  of  alliance  is  that  of  the  mi^ 
tion  of  air,  which  appears  to  revolve  from  east  to 
west  within  the  tropics,  where  the  circles  of  revo- 
lution are  the  greatest 

The  flow  and  ebb  of  Uie  sea  would  perhape  be 
another  iDStaiioe»  if  the  water  were  once  found  to 
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nave  a  motion  of  reTolatioo,  thoogli  slow  and 
bardly  perceptible,  from  east  to  west,  sabjeot, 
however,  to  a  reaction  twice  a  day.  If  this  be 
so,  it  is  clear  that  the  motion  of  revolution  is  not 
confined  to  the  celestial  bodies,  but  is  shared  also 
by  air  and  water. 

Again;  the  supposed  peculiar  deposition  of 
light  bodies  to  rise,  is  rather  shaken;  and  here 
we  may  find  an  instance  of  alliance  in  a  water 
bubble.  For  if  air  be  placed  under  water,  it  rises 
rapidly  towards  the  surface,  by  that  striking  mo- 
tion (as  Democritus  terms  it)  with  which  the  de- 
scending water  strikes  the  air,  and  raises  it;  not 
by  any  struggle  or  efibrt  of  the  air  itself:  and 
when  it  has  reached  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  is 
prevented  from  ascending  any  further,  by  the 
slight  resistance  it  meets  with  in  the  water,  which 
does  not  allow  an  immediate  separation  of  its 
parts,  so  that  the  tendency  of  the  air  to  rise  must 
be  very  slight. 

Again ;  let  the  required  nature  be  weight*  It 
is  certainly  a  received  classification,  that  dense 
and  solid  bodies  are  borne  towards  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  and  rare  and  light  bodies  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  heavens,  as  their  appropriate  places. 
As  far  as  relates  to  places,  (though  these  things 
have  much  weight  in  the  schools,)  the  notion  of 
there  being  any  determinate  place  is  absurd  and 
puerile.  Philosophers  trifle,  therefore,  when  they 
tell  you  that  if  the  earth  were  perforated,  heavy 
bodies  would  stop  on  their  arrival  at  the  centre. 
This  centre  would  indeed  be  an  efficacious 
nothing  or  mathematical  point,  could  it  affect 
bodies  or  be  sought  by  them,  for  a  body  is  not 
acted  upon  except  by  a  body.*  In  fact,  this 
tendency  to  ascend  and  descend,  is  either  in  the 
conformation  of  the  moving  body,  or  in  its  har- 
mony and  sympathy  with  another  body.  But  if 
any  dense  and  solid  body  be  found,  which  does 
not  however,  tend  towards  the  earth,  the  classifi- 
cation is  at  an  end.  Now,  if  we  allow  of  Gilbert's 
opinion,  that  the  magnetic  power  of  the  earth,  in 
attracting  heavy  bodies,  is  not  extended  beyond 
the  limit  of  its  peculiar  virtue,  (which  operates 
always  at  a  fixed  distance  and  no  further,) f  and 
this  be  proved  by  some  instance,  such  an  instance 
will  be  one  of  alliance  in  our  present  subject. 
The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  that  of  waterspouts, 
fiequently  seen  by  persons  navigating  the  Atlantic 
towards  either  of  the  Indies.  For  the  force  and 
mass  of  the  water  suddenly  effused  by  water- 
spouts, appears  to  be  so  considerable,  that  the 
water  must  have  been  collected  previously,  and 
have  remained  fixed  where  it  was  formed,  until 
it  was  afterwards  forced  down  b)  some  violent 

*  But  166  Bacon's  own  corollury  at  the  end  of  the  ineuncee 
ot  diTorr«,  Apkorltm  S7. 

i  Slnoe  Newtoa't  dieeovery  of  the  law  of  gravlutiDn,  we 
And  that  the  auractlve  force  of  the  earth  mngl  extend  to  an 
Infinite  disunre.  Bacon  hiroeelf  alludei  to  the  operation  of 
.bla  attractire  force  at  greet  diataneee,  in  the  faMtaaeee  of  the 
ta4     4j>horlBm  i&. 


cause,  rather  than  made  to  faU  by  the  natofal  Mo- 
tion of  gravity :  so  that  it  may  be  conjectnzed, 
that  a  dense  and  compact  mass,  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  earth,  may  be  suspended  as  the  earth 
itself  is,  and  would  not  &11  unless  forced  down* 
We  do  not,  however,  afiirm  this  as  certain.  In 
the  mean  while,  both  in  this  respect  and  many 
others,  it  will  readily  be  seen  how  deficient  we 
are  in  natural  history,  since  we  are  forced  to  have 
recourse  to  suppositions  for  examples,  instead  of 
ascertained  instances. 

Again ;  let  the  required  nature  be  the  discur- 
sive power  of  the  mind.  The  classification  of 
human  reason,  and  animal  instinct,  appears  to  be 
perfectly  correct  Yet  there  are  some  instances 
of  the  actions  of  brutes,  which  seem  to  show  that 
they  too  can  syllogize.  Thus  it  is  related,  that  a 
crow,  which  had  nearly  perished  from  thirst  in  a 
great  drought,  saw  some  water  in  the  hollow  trunk 
of  a  tree,  but  as  it  was  too  narrow  for  him  to  get 
into  it,  he  continued  to  throw  in  pebbles,  which 
made  the  water  rise  till  he  could  drink,  and  it 
afterwards  became  a  proverb. 

Again ;  let  the  required  nature  be  vision.  The 
classification  appears  real  and  certain,  which  con- 
siders light  as  that  which  is  originally  visible, 
and  confers  the  power  of  seeing ;  and  colour  as 
being  secondarily  visible,  and  not  capable  of 
being  seen  without  light,  so  as  to  ^pear  a  mere 
image  or  modification  of  light.  Yet  there  are  in- 
stances of  alliance  in  each  respect ;  as  in  snow 
when  in  great  quantities*  and  in  the  flame  of  sul* 
phur;  the  one  being  a  colour  originally  and  in 
itself  light,  the  other  a  light  verging  towards  a 
odour.* 

36.  In  the  fourteenth  rank  of  prerogative  in- 
stances, we  will  place  the  instances  of  ike  crou^ 
borrowing  our  metaph(»  from  the  crosses  erected 
where  two  roads  meet,  to  point  out  the  different 
directions.  We  are  wont  also  to  call  them  deci- 
sive and  judicial  instances,  and  in  some  cases  in- 
stances of  the  oracle,  and  of  command.  Their 
nature  is  as  follows.  When  in  investigating  any 
nature  the  understanding  is,  as  it  were,  balanced, 
and  uncertain  to  which  of  two  or  more  natures 
the  cause  of  the  required  nature  should  be  as- 
signed, on  account  of  the  firequent  and  usual  con- 
currence of  several  natuies ;  Jhe  instances  of  the 
cross  show  that  the  union  of  one  narore  wim  iSe 

le,  wbiisi 
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which  means  the  question  is  decided,  and  the  first 
is  received  as  the  cause,  whilst  the  other  is  dis- 
missed and  rejected.  Such  instances  therefore 
afford  great  light,  and  are  of  great  weight,  so  that 
the  course  of  interpretation  sometimes  terminates 
and  is  completed  in  them.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  are  found  amongst  the  instances  already  ob- 
served, but  they  are  generally  new,  being  ex- 
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pressly  and  purposely  sought  for  and  applied, 
and  broQgrht  to  ligrht  only  by  attentiTO  and  actiyo 
diligence. 

For  example ;  let  the  required  nature  be  the 
flow  and  ebb  of  the  sea,  which  is  repeated  twice 
a  day,  at  interrals  of  six  hours  between  each  ad- 
Yanee  and  retreat,  with  some  little  difference, 
agreeing  with  the  motion  of  the  moon.  We  ha?e 
here  the  following  cross-ways. 

This  motion  must  be  occasioned  either  by  the 
advancing  and  the  retiring  of  the  sea,  like  water 
shaken  in  a  basin,  which  leayes  one  side  while  it 
washes  the  other ;  or  by  the  rising  of  the  sea 
from  the  bottom,  and  its  again  subsiding  like 
boiling  water.  But  a  doubt  arises,  to  which  of 
these  causes  we  should  assign  the  flow  and  ebb. 
If  the  first  assertion  be  admitted,  it  follows,  that 
when  there  is  a  flood  on  one  side,  there  must  at 
the  same  time  be  an  ebb  on  another,  and  the 
question,  therefore,  is  reduced  to  this.  Now, 
Acosta,  and  some  othere,  after  a  diligent  inquiry, 
have  obsenred  that  the  flood  tide  takes  place  on 
the  coast  of  Florida  and  the  opposite  coasts  of 
Spain  and  Africa  at  the  same  time,  as  does  also 
the  ebb ;  and  that  there  is  not,  on  the  contrary,  a 
flood  tide  at  Florida  when  there  is  an  ebb  on  tiie 
coasts  of  Spain  and  Africa.  Yet,  if  one  consider 
the  subject  attentively,  this  does  not  prove  the 
necessity  of  a  rising  motion,  nor  refute  the  notion 
of  a  progressive  motion.  For  the  motion  may  be 
progressive,  and  yet  inundate  the  opposite  shores 
of  a  channel  at  the  same  time ;  as  if  the  watera  be 
forced  and  driven  together  from  some  other  quar- 
ter, for  instance,  which  takes  place  in  riven,  for 
they  flow  and  ebb  towards  each  bank  at  the  same 
time,  yet  their  motion  is  clearly  progressive,  being 
that  of  the  watere  from  the  sea  entering  their 
mouths.  So  it  may  happen,  that  the  watera 
coming  in  a  vast  body  from  the  eastern  Indian 
Ocean,  are  driven  together  and  forced  into  the 
channel  of  the  Atlantic,  and  therefore  inundate 
both  coasts  at  once.  We  must  inquire,  therefore, 
if  there  be  any  other  channel  by  which  the  watera 
can,  at  the  same  time,  sink  and  ebb;  and  the 
Southern  Ocean  at  once  suggests  itself,  which  is 
not  less  than  the  Atlantic,  but  rather  broader,  and 
more  extensive  than  is  requisite  for  this  effect. 

We  at  length  arrive,  then,  at  an  instance  of 
the  cross,  which  is  this.  If  it  be  positively  dis- 
covered, that  when  the  flood  sets  in  towards  the 
opposite  coasts  of  Florida  and  Spain  in  the  At- 
lantic, there  is  at  the  same  time  a  flood  tide  on 
the  coasts  of  Peru,  and  the  back  part  of  China 
in  the  Southern  Ocean,  then  assuredly,  from  this 
decisive  instance,  we  must  reject  the  assertion 
that  the  flood  and  ebb  of  the  sea,  about  which  we 
inquire,  takes  place  by  progressive  motion ;  for 
no  other  sea  or  place  is  left  where  there  can  be  an 
ebb.  But  this  may  most  easily  be  learned,  by 
inquiring  of  the  inhabitants  of  Panama  and 
Lima,  (where  the  two  oceans  are  separalsd  by 


a  narrow  isthmus,)  whether  the  flood  and  etb 
takes  place  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  isthmus 
at  the  same  time,  or  the  reverse.  This  decision 
or  rejection  appeara  certain,  if  it  be  granted  that 
the  earth  is  fixed ;  but  if  the  earth  revolves,  it 
may,  perhaps,  happen,  that  from  the  unequal 
revolution  (as  regutis  velocity)  of  the  earth,  and 
the  watera  of  the  sea,  there  may  be  a  violent 
foreing  of  the  watera  into  a  mass,  forming  the 
flood,  and  a  subsequent  relaxation  of  them,  (when 
they  can  no  longer  bear  the  accumulation,)  form- 
ing the  ebb.  A  separate  inquiry  must  be  made 
into  this.  Even  with  this  hypothesis,  however, 
it  remains  equally  true,  that  there  must  be  an  ebb 
somewhere,  at  the  same  tine  that  there  is  a  flood 
in  another  quarter. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  the  latter  of 
the  two  motions  we  have  supposed,  namely,  that 
of  a  rising  and  subsiding  motion,  if  it  should 
happen  that,  upon  diligent  examination,  the  pro- 
gressive motion  be  rejected.  We  have,  then, 
three  ways  before  us,  with  regard  to  this  nature. 
The  motion,  by  which  the  watera  raise  themselves 
and  again  fall  back,  in  the  floods  and  ebbs,  with* 
out  the  addition  of  any  other  water  rolled  towards 
thesB,  must  take  place  in  one  of  the  three  follow- 
ing ways.  Either  the  supply  of  water  emanates 
from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  returns  back 
again;  or  there  is  really  no  greater  quantity  of 
water,  bat  the  same  water  (without  any  augment- 
ation  of  its  quantity)  is  extended  or  rarefied,  so 
as  to  occupy  a  greater  space  and  dimension,  and 
again  contracts  itself;  or  there  is  neither  an  addi- 
tional supply  nor  any  extension,  but  the  same 
watera  (with  regard  to  quantity,  density,  or 
rarity)  raise  themselves  and  fall  from  sjrmpathy, 
by  some  magnetic  power  attracting  and  calling 
them  up,  as  it  were,  firom  above.  Let  us,  then, 
(passing  over  the  two  firat  motions,)  reduce  the 
investigation  to  the  last ;  and  inquire  if  there  be 
any  such  elevation  of  the  water,  by  sympatliy  or 
a  magnetic  force.  And  it  is  evident,  in  the  firat 
place,  that  the  whole  mass  of  water  being  placed 
in  the  trench  or  cavity  of  the  sea,  cannot  be  laised 
at  once,  because  there  would  not  be  enough  to 
cover  the  bottom,  so  that,  if  there  be  any  ten- 
dency of  this  kind  in  the  water,  to  raise  itself, 
yet  it  would  be  interrupted  and  checked  by  the 
cohesion  of  things,  or  (as  the  common  expression 
is)  that  there  may  be  no  vacuum.  The  water, 
therefore,  must  rise  on  one  side,  and  for  that  rea- 
son be  diminished,  and  ebb  on  another.  But  it 
will  again  necessarily  follow,  that  the  magnetic 
power,  not  being  able  to  operate  on  the  whole, 
operates  most  intensely  on  the  centre,  so  as  to 
raise  the  watera  there,  which,  when  thus  raised 
successively,  desert  and  abandon  the  sides. 

We  at  length  arrive,  then,  at  an  instance  of  the 
cross,  whkh  is  this :  if  it  be  found  that,  during 
the  ebb,  the  surface  of  the  watere  at  sea  ts  more 
enrvisd  tnd  roondy  from  the  waten  riting  in  tfatt 
9L 
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middle,  and  sinking  at  the  sides  or  coast,  and  if, 
daringr  the  flood,  it  be  more  even  and  leyel,  from 
the  waters  retaming  to  their  former  position, 
then,  assuredly,  by  this  deeisiTe  instance,  the 
raising  of  them  by  a  magnetic  force  can  be  ad- 
mitted, if  otherwise,  it  mast  be  entirely  rejected. 
It'  is  not  difficalt  to  make  the  experiment  (by 
soanding  in  straits)  whether  the  sea  be  deeper 
towards  the  middle  in  ebbs  than  in  floods.  Bnt 
it  most  be  observed,  if  this  be  the  case,  that 
(contrary  to  common  opinion)  the  waters  rise 
in  ebbs,  and  only  return  to  their  former  posi< 
tion  in  floods,  so  as  to  bathe  and  inundate  the 
coast. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  the  spontaneous 
motion  of  revolution,  and  particularly,  whether 
the  diurnal  motion,  by  which  the  sun  and  stars 
appears  to  us  to  rise  and  set,  be  a  real  motion  of 
revolution  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  only  appa- 
rent in  them,  and  real  in  the  earth.  There  may 
be  an  instance  of  the  cross  of  the  following  na- 
ture. If  there  be  discovered  any  motion  in  the 
ocean  from  east  to  west,  though  very  languid  and 
weak,  and,  if  the  same  motion  be  discovered 
rather  more  swift  in  the  air,  (particularly  within 
the  tropics,  where  it  is  more  perceptible,  from  the 
circles  being  greater,)  if  it  be  discovered,  also, 
in  the  low  comets,  and  be  already  quick  and 
powerful  in  them,  if  it  be  found  also  in  the  pla- 
nets, but  so  tempered  and  regulated  as  to  be  slower 
in  those  nearest  the  earth,  and  quicker  in  those  at 
the  greatest  distance,  being  quickest  of  all  in  the 
heavens,  then  the  diurnal  motion  should  certainly 
be  considered  as  real  in  the  heavens,  and  that  of 
the  earth  roust  be  rejected,  for  it  will  be  evident, 
that  the  motion  from  east  to  west  is  part  of  the 
system  of  the  world,  and  universal ;  since  it  is 
most  rapid  in  the  height  of  the  heavens,  and 
gradually  grows  weaker,  till  it  stops,  and  is  ex- 
tinguished in  rest  at  the  earth. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  that  other  mo- 
tion of  revolution,  so  celebrated  amongst  astrono- 
mers, which  is  contrary  to  the  diurnal,  namely, 
from  west  to  east,  anr^  which  the  ancient  astrono- 
mers assign  to  the  planets,  and  even  to  the  starry 
sphere,  but  Copernicus  and  his  followers  to  the 
earth  also,  and  let  it  be  examined  whether  any 
such  motion  be  found  in  nature,  or  it  be  rather  a 
fiction  and  hypothesis  for  abridging  and  facili- 
tating calculation,  and  for  promoting  that  fine 
notion  of  effecting  the  heavenly  motions  by  per- 
fect circles.  For  there  is  nothing  which  proves 
such  a  motion  in  heavenly  objects  to  be  true  and 
real,  either  in  a  planet^s  not  returning  in  its  diurnal 
motion  to  the  same  point  of  the  starry  sphere,  or 
in  the  pole  of  the  zodiac  being  different  from  that 
of  the  world,  which  two  circumstances  have 
occasioned  this  notion.  For  the  first  phenome- 
non is  well  accounted  for  by  the  spheres  over^ 
taking  or  falling  behind  each  other,  and  the  second 
by  spiral  lines,  so  that  the  inaccuracy  of  the  ro- 


tum,  and  declination  to  the  tropics,  may  be  rather 
modifications  of  the  one  diurnal  motion,  than 
contrary  motions,  or  about  different  poles.  And, 
it  is  most  certain,  if  we  consider  ourselves  for  a 
moment  as  part  of  the  vulgar,  (setting  aside  the 
fictions  of  astronomers  and  the  school,  who  are 
wont,  undeservedly,  to  attack  the  senses  in  many 
respects,  and  to  affect  obscurity,)  that  the  appa- 
rent motion  is  such  as  we  have  said,  a  model  of 
which  we  have  sometimes  caused  to  be  repre- 
sented by  wires  in  a  sort  of  machine. 

We  may  take  the  following  instances  of  the 
cross  upon  this  subject.  If  it  be  found  in  any 
history,  worthy  of  credit,  that  there  has  existed 
any  comet,  high  or  low,  which  has  not  revolved 
in  manifest  harmony  (however  irregularly)  with 
the  diurnal  motion,  then  we  may  decide  so  far  as 
to  allow  such  a  motion  to  be  possible  in  nature. 
But,  if  nothing  of  the  sort  be  found,  it  must  be 
suspected,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  other  in- 
stances of  the  cross. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  weight  or 
gravity.  Heavy  and  ponderous  bodies  must, 
either  of  their  own  nature,  tend  towards  the  cen- 
tre of  the  earth  by  their  peculiar  formation ;  or 
must  be  attracted,  and  hurried,  by  the  corporeal 
mass  of  the  earth  itself,  as  being  an  assemblage 
of  similar  bodies,  and  be  drawn  to  it  by  sympa- 
thy.* But  if  the  latter  be  the  cause,  it  follows, 
that  the  nearer  bodies  approach  to  the  earth,  the 
more  powerfully  and  rapidly  they  must  be  borne 
towards  it,  and  the  further  they  are  distant,  the 
more  faintly  and  slowly,  (as  is  the  case  in  mag- 
netic attractions,)  and  that  this  must  happen 
within  a  given  distance,  so  that  if  they  be  sepa- 
rated at  such  a  distance  from  the  earth  that  the 
power  of  the  earth  cannot  act  upon  them,  they 
will  remain  suspended  like  the  earth,  and  not  fall 
at  all. 

The  following  instance  of  the  cross  may  be 
adopted.  Take  a  clock,  moved  by  leaden  weights, 
and  another  by  a  spring,  and  let  them  be  set  well 
together,  so  that  one  be  neither  quicker  nor  slower 
than  the  other;  then  let  the  clock  moved  by 
weights,  be  placed  on  the  top  of  a  very  high 
church,  and  the  other  be  kept  below,  and  let  it 
be  well  observed,  if  the  former  move  slower  than 
it  did,  from  the  diminished  power  of  the  weights. 
Let  the  same  experiment  be  made  at  the  bottom 
of  mines  worked  to  a  considerable  depth,  in  order 
to  see  whether  the  clock  move  more  quickly 
from  the  increased  power  of  the  weights.f  But, 
if  this  power  be  found  to  diminish  at  a  height, 
and  to  increase  in  subterraneous  places,  the  at- 

*  A  close  approximation  to  the  truth  and  the  experiment 
pointed  out,  ia  very  ingeninui ;  indeed,  the  oacillatlcns  of 
the  pendulum,  moving  hj  its  own  weight,  have  since  been 
used  as  the  most  delicate  tests  of  the  variation  of  gravity 
from  tlie  equator  towards  the  poles. 

t  The  attractive  power  to  the  centre  is,  on  the  whole,  di- 
minished in  mines,  because  UM  earth  above  attracts  in  tht 
contrary  direction. 
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traction  of  the  corporeal  mats  of  the  earth  may 
he  taken  as  the  caase  of  weigrht. 

AgaiD,  let  the  reqaired  nature  be  the  polarity 
of  the  steel  needle,  when  toached  with  the 
magnet.  We  have  these  two  ways  with  regfard 
to  this  nature.  Either  the  toach  of  the  magnet 
most  eoromanicate  polarity  to  the  steel  towards 
the  north  and  soath,  or  else  it  may  only  excite 
and  prepare  it,  whilst  the  actual  motion  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  presence  of  the  earth,  which  Gilbert 
considers  to  be  the  case,  and  endeavours  to  prove 
with  so  much  labour.  The  particulars  he  has 
inquired  into  with  such  ingenious  zeal  amount  to 
this:  1.  An  iron  bolt  placed  for  a  long  time  to- 
wards the  north  and  south  acquires  polarity  from 
this  habit,  without  the  touch  of  the  magnet;  as 
if  the  earth  itself  operating  but  weakly  from  its 
distance,  (for  the  surface  or  outer  crust  of  the 
earth  does  not,  in  his  opinion,  possess  the  mag- 
netic power,)  yet,  by  long  continued  motion,  could 
supply  the  place  of  the  magnet,  excite  the  iron, 
and  convert  and  change  it  when  excited.  2.  Iron, 
at  a  red  or  white  heat,  when  quenched  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  north  and  south,  also  acquires 
polarity  without  the  touch  of  the  magnet ;  as  if 
the  parts  of  iron  being  put  in  motion  by  ignition, 
and  aflerwards  recovering  themselves,  were  at 
the  moment  of  being  quenched  more  susceptible 
and  sensitive  of  the  power  emanating  from  the 
earth,  than  at  other  times,  and,  therefore,  as  it 
were,  excited.  But  these  points,  though  well 
observed,  do  not  completely  prove  his  assertion. 

An  instance  of  the  cross  on  this  point  might 
be  as  follows.  Let  a  small  magnetic  globe  be 
taken,  and  its  poles  marked,  and  placed  towards 
the  east  and  west,  not  towards  the  north  and 
south,  and  let  it  continue  thus.  Then  let  an 
untouched  needle  be  placed  over  it,  and  suffered 
to  remain  so  for  six  or  seven  days.  Now,  the 
needle,  (fo«  this  is  not  disputed,)  whilst  it  remains 
over  the  magnet,  will  leave  the  poles  of  the  world, 
and  turn  to  those  of  the  magnet,  and,  therefore, 
as  long  as  it  remains  in  the  above  position  will 
turn  to  the  east  and  west  But  if  the  needle, 
when  removed  from  the  magnet,  and  placed  upon 
a  pivot,  be  found  immediately  to  turn  to  the 
north  and  south,  or  even  by  degrees  to  turn 
thither,  then  the  presence  of  the  earth  must  be 
a^sidered  as  the  cause ;  but  if  it  remains  turned 
as  at  first  towards  the  east  and  west,  or  lose  its 
polarity,  then  that  cause  must  be  suspected,  and 
farther  inquiry  made. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  the  corporeal 
substance  of  the  moon,  whether  it  be  rare,  fiery, 
and  atrial,  (as  most  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
have  thought,)  or  solid  and  dense,  (as  Gilbert 
and  many  of  the  moderns,  with  some  of  the  an- 
cients, hold.)*    The  reasons  for  this  latter  opi- 

*  A  tufllcient  proof  of  itfl  iMeMnry  •ollditjr  b  now  aiTorded 
hf  Uie  auractkHi  of  the  fea,  and  the  aiooii*a  BOtkm  arottsd 
the  earth. 


nion  are  grounded  chiefly  upon  this,  that  the  moon 
reflects  the  sun's  rays,  and  that  light  does  not 
appear  capable  of  being  reflected,  except  by 
solids.  The  instance  of  the  cross  will,  therefore, 
(if  any,)  be  such  as  to  exhibit  reflection  by  a  rare 
body,  such  as  flame,  if  it  be  but  sufiiciently  dense. 
Now,  certainly  one  of  the  reasons  of  twilight  is 
the  reflection*  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  the  upper 
part  of  the  atmosphere.  We  see  the  sun's  rays 
also  reflected  on  fine  evenings,  by  streaks  of 
moist  clouds,  with  a  splendour  not  less,  but  per- 
haps more  bright  and  glorious,  than  that  reflected 
from  the  body  of  the  moon,  and  yet,  it  is  not 
clear  that  those  clouds  have  formed  into  a  dense 
body  of  water.  We  see  also  that  the  dark  air, 
behind  the  windows  at  night,  reflects  the  light 
of  a  candle  in  the  same  manner  as  a  dense  body 
would  do.f  The  experiment  should  also  be  made 
of  causing  the  sun's  rays  to  fall  through  a  hole 
upon  some  dark  and  bluish  flame.  The  uncon- 
fined  rays  of  the  sun,  when  falling  on  faint  flames, 
do  certainly  appear  to  deaden  them,  and  render 
them  more  like  white  smoke  than  flames.  These 
are  the  only  instances  which  occur  at  present  of 
the  nature  of  those  of  the  cross,  and  better,  per- 
haps, can  be  found.  But  it  must  always  be  ob- 
served, that  reflection  is  not  to  be  expected  from 
flame,  unless  it  be  of  some  depth,  for  otherwise 
it  becomes  nearly  transparent.  This  at  least  may 
be  considered  certain,  that  light  is  always  either 
received  and  transmitted,  or  reflected  by  an  even 
surface. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  the  motion  of 
projectiles  (such  as  darts,  arrows,  and  balls) 
through  the  air.  The  school,  in  its  usual  manner, 
treats  this  very  carelessly,  considering  it  enough 
to  distinguish  it  by  the  name  of  violent  motion, 
from  that  which  they  term  natural,  and  as  far  is 
regards  the  first  pereussion  or  impulse,  satisfies 
itself  by  its  axiom,  ••that  two  bodies  cannot 
exist  in  one  place,  or  there  would  be  a  penetration 
of  dimensions."  With  regard  to  this  nature  we 
have  these  two  crossways.  The  motion  must 
arise  either  from  the  air  carrying  the  projected 
body  and  collecting  behind  it,  like  a  stream  be- 
hind boats  or  the  wind  behind  straws ;  or  from 
the  parts  of  the  body  itself  not  supporting  the 
impression,  but  pushing  themselves  forward  in 
succession  to  ease  it.  Fraeastorius,  and  nearly 
all  those  who  have  entered  into  any  refined  in- 
quiry upon  the  subject,  adopt  the  firet  Nor  can 
it  be  doubted,  that  the  air  has  some  effect,  ^et, 
the  other  motion  is,  without  doubt,  real,  as  is  clear 
from  a  vast  number  of  experiments.    Amongst 

«  Rather  the  relteetloB— the  eky  or  airt  however,  r^t^lMte  the 
Mae  rays  of  light. 

t  The  poliah«d  lurfkce  of  the  gtaie  caaaea  the  refl«etioii  tai 
thia  caae,  and  not  the  air;  and  a  hat  or  other  black  attrflice 
pet  behind  the  window  In  the  day  tfane  will  enable  the  giaaa 
to  relleet  dlatinetly  for  the  aame  reaaon ;  namely,  that  the 
reflected  rays  are  not  mixed  and  confhaed  wbh  thoee  traaa. 
mined  ftott  the  other  aide  of  the  window. 
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ctners  we  may  take  this  instance  of  the  cross : 
oamely,  that  a  thin  plate  or  wire  of  iron  rather 
stiflf,  or  even  a  reed  of  a  pen  split  in  two,  when 
drawn  up  and  bent  between  the  finger  and  thumb, 
will  leap  forward.  For  it  is  clear,  that  this  cannot 
be  attributed  to  the  air's  being  collected  behind 
the  body,  because  the  source  of  motion  b  in  the 
centre  of  the  plate  or  pen,  and  not  in  its  ex- 
tremities. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  the  rapid  and 
powerful  motion  of  the  explosion  of  gunpowder, 
by  which  such  vast  masses  are  upheaved,  and 
such  weights  discharged  as  we  obserre  in  large 
mines  and  mortars;  there  are  two  orossways 
before  us,  with  regard  to  this  nature.  This  mo- 
tion is  excited,  either  by  the  mere  effort  of  the 
body  expanding  itself  when  inflamed,  or  by  the 
assisting  effort  of  the  crude  spirit,  which  escapes 
rapidly  from  fire,  and  bursts  violently  from  the 
surrounding  flame  as  from  a  prison.  The  school, 
however,  and  common  opinion,  only  consider  the 
first  effort.  For  men  think  that  they  are  great 
philosophers,  when  they,  assert  that  flame,  from 
the  form  of  the  element,  is  endowed  with  a  kind 
of  necessity  of  occupying  a  greater  space,  than  the 
same  body  had  occupied  when  in  the  form  of 
powder,  and  that  thence  proceeds  the  motion  in 
question.  In  the  mean  time  they  do  not  observe, 
that  although  this  may  be  true,  on  the  supposition 
of  flame  being  generated,  yet  the  generation  may 
be  impeded  by  a  weight  of  suflicient  force  to  com- 
press and  suffocate  it;  so  that  no  such  necessity 
exists  as  they  assert.  They  are  right,  indeed,  in 
imagining  that  the  expansion,  and  the  consequent 
emission  or  removal  of  the  opposing  body,  is 
necessary  if  flame  be  once  generated ;  but  such  a 
necessity  is  avoided,  if  the  solid  opposing  mass 
suppress  the  flame  before  it  be  generated.  And 
we  in  fact  see  that  flame,  especially  at  the  moment 
of  its  generation,  is  mild  and  gentle,  and  requires 
a  hollow  space  where  it  can  play  and  try  its  force. 
The  great  violence  of  the  effect,  therefore,  cannot 
be  attributed  to  this  cause :  but  the  truth  is,  that 
the  generation  of  these  exploding  flames  and  fiery 
blasts  arises  from  the  conflict  of  two  bodies  of  a 
decidedly  opposite  nature ;  the  one  very  inflam- 
mable, as  is  the  sulphur,  the  other  having  an  anti- 
pathy to  flame ;  namely,  the  crude  spirit  of  the 
nitre :  so  that  an  extraordinary  conflict  takes 
place,  whilst  the  sulphur  is  becoming  inflamed, 
as  far  as  it  can,  (for  the  third  body,  the  willow 
charcoal,  merely  incorporates  and  conveniently 
unites  the  two  others,)  and  the  spirits  of  nitre  is 
escaping,  as  far  also  as  it  can,  and  at  the  same 
time  expanding  itself,  (for  air,  and  all  crude  sub- 
stances, and  water  are  expanded  by  heat,)  fanning 
thus,  in  every  direction,  the  flame  of  the  sulphur 
by  its  escape  and  violence,  just  as  if  by  invisible 
bellows. 

Two  kinds  of  instances  of  the  cross  might  here 
be  used :  the  one  of  very  inflammable  substances. 


such  as  sulphur  and  camphire,  naphtha,  and  the 
like,  and  their  compounds,  which  take  fire  more 
readily  and  easily  than  gunpowder,  if  left  to  them- 
selves ;  (and  this  shows  that  the  effort  to  catch 
fire  does  not  of  itself  produce  such  a  prodigious 
effect;)  the  other  of  substances  which  avoid  and 
repel  name,  such  as  all  salts.  For  we  see  that 
when  they  are  cast  into  the  fire  the  aqueous  spirit 
escapes  with  a  crackling  noise  before  flame  is  pro- 
duced, which  also  happens,  in  a  less  degpnee,  in 
stiff  leaves ;  from  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  part, 
before  the  oily  part  has  caught  fire.  This  is  more 
particularly  observed  in  quicksilver,  which  is  not 
improperly  called  mineral  water;  and  which, 
without  any  inflammation,  nearly  equals  the  force 
of  gunpowder,  by  simple  explosion  and  expan- 
sion, and  is  said,  when  mixed  with  gunpowder,  to 
increase  its  force. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  the  transitory 
nature  of  flame,  and  its  momentaneous  extinction. 
For  to  us  the  nature  of  flame  does  not  appear  to 
be  fixed  or  settled,  but  to  be  generated  from  mo- 
ment to  moment,  and  to  be  every  instant  extin- 
guished ;  it  being  clear  that  those  flames  which 
continue  and  last,  do  not  owe  their  continuance  to 
the  same  mass  of  flame,  but  to  a  continued  succes- 
sion of  new  flame  regularly  generated,  and  that 
the  same  identical  flame  does  not  continue.  This 
is  easily  shown  by  removing  the  food  or  source  of 
the  flame,  when  it  at  once  goes  out.  We  have 
the  two  following  cross-ways  with  regard  to  this 
nature.  This  momentary  nature  either  arises  from 
the  cessation  of  the  cause  which  first  produced  it, 
as  in  light,  sounds,  and  violent  motions,  as  they 
are  termed,  or  flame  may  be  capable  by  its  own 
nature  of  duration,  but  is  subjected  to  some  vio- 
lence from  the  contrary  natures  which  sunound 
it,  and  is  destroyed. 

We  may,  therefore,  adopt  the  following  in- 
stance of  the  cross.  We  see  to  what  a  height 
the  flames  rise  in  great  conflagrations ;  for  as  the 
base  of  the  flame  becomes  more  extensive,  its 
vertex  is  more  lofty.  It  appears,  then,  that  the 
commencement  of  the  extinction  takes  place  at 
the  sides,  where  the  flame  is  compressed  by  the 
air,  and  is  ill  at  ease.  But  the  centre  of  the 
flame,  which  is  untouched  by  the  air,  and  sur- 
rounded by  flame,  continues  the  same,  and  is  not 
extinguished  until  compressed  by  degrees  by  the 
air  attacking  it  from  the  sides.  All  flame,  there- 
fore, is  pyramidal,  having  its  base  near  the  source, 
and  its  vertex  pointed,  from  its  being  resisted  by 
the  air,  and  not  supplied  from  the  source.  On 
the  contrary,  the  smoke,  which  is  narrow  at  the 
base,  expands  in  its  ascent,  and  resembles  an 
inverted  pyramid;  because  the  air  admits  the 
smoke,  but  compresses  the  flame ;  for,  let  no  one 
dream  that  the  lighted  flame  is  air,  since  they 
are  clearly  heterogeneous. 

The  instance  of  the  cross  will  be  more  accu- 
rate, if  the  experiment  can  be  made  by  flames  of 
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different  colours.  Take,  therefore,  a  small  metal 
sconce,  and  place  a  lighted  taper  in  it,  then  put  it 
in  a  basin,  and  poor  a  small  quantity  of  spirits 
of  wine  round  the  sconce,  so  as  not  to  reach  its 
edge,  and  light  the  spirit.  Now,  the  flame  of  the 
spirit  will  be  blue,  and  that  of  the  taper  yellow ; 
obserre,  therefore,  whether  the  latter  (which  can 
easily  be  distinguished  from  the  former  by  its 
colour,  for  flames  do  not  mix  immediately,  as 
liquids  do)  continue  pyramidal,  or  tend  more  to 
a  globular  figure,  since  there  is  nothing  to  destroy 
or  compress  it.  If  the  latter  result  be  obsenred, 
it  must  be  considered  as  settled,  that  flame  con- 
tinues positiTely  the  same,  whilst  enclosed  within 
another  flame,  and  not  exposed  to  the  resisting 
force  of  the  air. 

Let  this  suffice  for  the  instances  of  the  cross. 
We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  them  in  order 
gradually  to  teach  and  accustom  mankind  to  judge 
of  nature  by  these  instances,  and  enlightening 
experiments,  and  not  by  probable  reasons. 

37.  We  will  treat  of  the  instances  of  dhoru 
as  the  fifteeenth  of  our  prerogratire  instances. 
They  indicate  the  separation  of  natures  of  the 
most  common  occurrence.  They  differ,  howerer, 
from  those  subjoined  to  the  accompanying  in- 
stances ;  for  the  instances  of  diTorce  point  out  the 
separation  of  a  particular  nature  from  some  con- 
crete substance  with  which  it  is  usually  found  in 
conjunction,  whilst  the  hostile  instances  point 
out  the  total  separation  of  one  nature  from  another. 
They  differ  also  from  the  instances  of  the  cross, 
because  they  decide  nothing,  but  only  inform  ns 
that  the  one  nature  is  capable  of  being  separated 
from  the  other.  They  are  of  use  in  exposing 
false  forms,  and  dissipating  hasty  theories  derired 
from  obvious  facts :  so  that  they  add  ballast 
and  weight,  as  it  wore,  to  the  understanding. 

For  instance,  let  the  required  natures  be  those 
four  which  Telesios  terms  associates,  and  of  the 
same  family,  namely,  heat,  light,  rarity,  and  mo- 
bility, or  promptitude  to  motion;  yet,  many 
instances  of  divorce  can  be  discovered  between 
them.  Air  is  rare  and  easily  moved,  but  neither 
hot  nor  light,  the  moon  is  light,  but  not  hot,  boil- 
ing water  is  warm,  but  not  light,  the  motion  of 
the  needle  in  the  compass  is  swift  and  active,  and 
its  substance  is  cold,  dense,  and  opaque;  and 
there  are  many  similar  examples. 

Again,  let  the  required  natures  be  corporeal 
nature  and  natural  action.  The  latter  appears 
incapable  of  subsisting  without  some  body,  yet 
may  we,  perhaps,  even  here  find  an  instance  of 
divorce,  as  in  the  magnetic  motion,  which  draws 
the  iron  to  the  magnet,  and  heavy  bodies  to  the 
globo  of  the  earth :  to  which  we  may  add  other 
actions  which  operate  at  a  distance.  For  such 
action  takes  place  in  time,  by  distinct  moments, 
not  in  an  instant ;  and  in  space  by  regular  degrees 
and  distances.  There  is,  therefore,  some  one 
moment  of  time  and  some  interval  of  tpaoe,  in 
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which  the  power  or  action  is  suspended  betwixt 
the  two  bodies  creating  ihe  motion.  Our  con- 
sideration, then,  is  reduced  to  this,  whether  th« 
bodies  which  are  the  extremes  of  motion  prepare 
or  alter  the  intermediate  bodiea«  so  that  the  powei 
advances  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  by  suc- 
cession and  actual  contact,  and  in  the  mean  time 
exists  in  some  intermediate  body;  or  whether 
there  exist  in  reality  nothing  but  the  bodies,  the 
power,  and  the  space  1  In  the  case  of  the  rays 
of  light,  sounds,  and  heat,  and  some  other  objects 
which  operate  at  a  distance,  it  is  indeed  probable 
that  the  intermediate  bodies  are  prepared  and 
altered,  the  mere  so  because  a  qualified  medium 
is  required  for  their  operation.  But  the  magnetic 
or  attractive  power  admits  of  an  indifferent  me- 
dium, and  it  is  not  impeded  in  any.  But  if  that 
power  or  action  is  independent  of  the  interme- 
diate body,  it  follows  that  it  is  a  natural  power 
or  action,  existing  in  a  certain  time  and  space 
without  any  body,  since  it  exists  neither  in  the 
extreme  nor  in  the  intermediate  bodies.  Hence 
the  magnetic  action  may  be  taken  as  an  instance 
of  divorce  of  corporeal  nature  and  natural  action : 
to  which  we  may  add  as  a  corollary,  and  an  ad- 
vantage not  to  be  neglected,  that  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  proof  of  essence  and  substance  being  sepa- 
rate and  incorporeal,  even  by  those  who  philoso- 
phise according  to  the  senses.  For  if  natural 
power  and  action  emanating  from  a  body  can 
exist  at  any  time  and  place  entirely  without  any 
body,  it  is  nearly  a  proof  that  it  can  also  emanate 
originally  from  an  incorporeal  substance.  For  a 
corporeal  nature  appears  to  be  no  less  necessary 
for  supporting  and  conveying,  than  for  exciting 
or  generating  natural  action. 

38.  Next  follow  five  classes  of  instanoes 
which  we  are  wont  to  call  by  the  general  term 
of  instances  cf  the  lamp^  or  of  immediate  inform- 
ation. They  are  such  as  assist  the  senses. 
For  since  every  interpretation  of  nature  sets  out 
from  the  senses,  and  leads,  by  a  regular,  fixed,  and 
well  established  road,  from  the  perceptions  of  the 
senses  to  those  of  the  understanding,  (which  are 
true  notions  and  axioms,)  it  necessarily  follows 
that,  in  proportion  as  the  representatives,  or  mi- 
nisterings  of  the  senses,  are  more  abundant  and 
accurate,  every  thing  else  must  be  more  easy  and 
successful. 

The  first  of  these  five  sets  of  instances  of  the 
lamp  strengthen,  enlarge,  and  correct  the  imme- 
diate operations  of  the  senses.  The  second  re- 
duce to  the  sphere  of  the  senses  such  matters  as 
are  beyond  it.  The  third  indicate  the  continued 
process  or  series  of  such  things  and  motions,  as, 
for  the  most  part,  are  only  observed  in  their  tev> 
mination,  or  in  periods.  The  fourth  supply  the 
absolute  wants  of  the  senses.  The  fiHh  excite 
their  attention  and  observation,  and,  at  the  i 
time,  limit  the  subtilty  of  things.  Ws  will  i 
proceed  to  speak  of  them  singly.. 
9  l9 
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39.  In  the  sixteenth  rank,  then,  of  prerogative 
instances,  we  will  place  the  instances  of  the 
d»M>r  or  gate,  by  which  name  we  designate  such 
as  assist  the  immediate  action  of  the  senses.  It 
is  obvioas,  that  sight  holds  the  first  rank  among 
the  senses,  with  regard  to  information,  for  which 
reason  we  must  seek  principally  helps  for  that 
sense.  These  helps  appear  to  be  threefold; 
either  to  enable  it  to  perceire  objects  not  natural- 
ly seen,  or  to  see  them  from  a  greater  distance, 
or  to  see  them  more  accurately  and  distinctly. 

We  have  an  example  of  the  first  (not  to  speak 
of  spectacles  and  the  like,  which  only  correct 
and  remoTe  the  infirmity  of  a  deficient  sight,  and 
therefore  give  no  further  information)  in  the 
lately  invented  microscopes,  which  exhibit  the 
latent  and  invisible  minutie  of  substances,  and 
their  hidden  formation  and  motion,  by  wonder- 
fully increasing  their  apparent  magnitude.  By 
their  assistance  we  behold,  with  astonishment, 
the  accurate  form  and  outline  of  a  flea,  moss,  and 
animalcule,  as  well  as  their  previously  invisible 
colour  and  motion.  It  is  said  also  that  an  appa- 
rently straight  line,  drawn  with  a  pen  or  pencil. 
Is  discovered  by  such  a  microscope  to  be  very 
uneven  and  curved,  because  neither  the  motion 
of  the  hand,  when  assisted  by  a  ruler,  nor  the 
impression  of  ink  or  colour  are  really  regular,  al- 
though the  irregularities  are  so  minute  as  not  to 
be  perceptible  without  the  assistance  of  the  mi- 
croscope. Men  have  (as  is  usual  in  new  and 
wonderful  discoveries)  added  a  superstitious  re- 
mark, that  the  microscope  sheds  a  lustre  on  the 
works  of  nature,  and  dishonour  on  those  of  art ; 
which  only  means  that  the  tissue  of  nature  is 
much  more  delicate  than  that  of  art.  For  the 
microscope  is  only  of  use  for  minute  objects ;  and 
Democritus,  perhaps,  if  he  had  seen  it,  would 
have  exulted  in  the  thought  of  a  means  discover- 
ed for  seeing  his  atom,  which  he  affirmed  to  be 
entirely  invisible.  But  the  inadequacy  of  these 
microscopes,  for  the  observation  of  any  but  the 
most  minute  bodies — and  even  of  those,  if  parts 
of  a  larger  body,  destroys  their  utility.  For  if 
the  invention  could  be  extended  to  greater  bodies, 
or  the  minute  parts  of  greater  bodies,  so  that  a 
piece  of  cloth  would  appear  like  a  net,  and  the 
latent  minutie  and  irregularities  of  gems,  liquids, 
urine,  blood,  wounds,  and  many  other  things 
could  be  rendered  visible,  the  greatest  advantage 
would,  without  doubt,  be  derived. 

We  have  an  instance  of  the  second  kind  in  the 
telescope,  discovered  by  the  wonderful  exertions 
of  Galileo ;  by  the  assistance  of  which  a  nearer  in- 
tercourse may  be  opened  (as  by  boats  or  vessels) 
between  oursel  ves  and  the  heavenly  objects.  For 
by  its  aid  we  aie  assured  that  the  milky  way  is  but 
a  knot  or  constellation  of  small  stars,  clearly  de- 
fined and  separate,  which  the  ancients  only  con- 
jectured to  be  the  case :  whence  it  appears  to  be 
capable  of  demonstration,  that  the  spaces  of  the 


planetary  orbits  (as  they  are  termed)  are  not 
quite  destitute  of  other  stars,  but  that  the  heaven 
begins  to  glitter  with  stars  before  we  arrive  at  the 
starry  sphere ;  although  they  may  be  too  small  to 
be  visible  without  the  telescope.  By  the  telescopsy 
also,  we  can  behold  the  revolutions  of  smaller  stars 
round  Jupiter,  whence  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
there  are  several  centres  of  motion  among  the 
stars.  By  its  assistance,  also,  the  irregularity  of 
light  and  shade  on  the  moon*s  surface  is  more 
clearly  observed  and  determined,  so  as  to  allow  of 
a  sort  of  selenography.  By  the  telescope  we  see 
the  spots  in  the  sun,  and  other  similar  phenome- 
na;  all  of  which  are  most  noble  discoveries,  as 
far  as  credit  can  be  safely  given  to  demonstrations 
of  this  nature,  which  are,  on  this  account,  very 
suspicious,  namely,  that  experiment  stops  at 
these  few,  and  nothing  further  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered by  the  same  method,  among  objects 
equally  worthy  of  consideration. 

We  have  instances  of  the  third  kind  in  measur- 
ing rods,  astrolabes,  and  the  like,  which  do  not 
enlarge,  but  correct  and  guide  the  sight.  If  there 
be  other  instances  which  assist  the  other  senses 
in  their  immediate  and  individual  action,  yet,  if 
they  add  nothing  further  to  their  information,  they 
are  not  opposite  to  our  present  purpose,  and  we 
have  therefore  said  nothing  of  them. 

40.  In  the  seventeenth  rank  of  prerogative  in- 
stances we  will  place  dting  instances,  (to  borrow 
a  term  from  the  tribunals,)  because  they  cite  those 
things  to  appear,  which  have  not  yet. appeared. 
We  are  wont  also  to  call  them  invoking  instances, 
and  their  property  is  that  of  reducing  to  the 
sphere  of  the  senses  objects  which  do  not  imme- 
diately fall  within  it. 

Objects  escape  the  senses  either  from  their  dis- 
tance, or  the  intervention  of  other  bodies;  or 
because  they  are  not  calculated  to  make  an  im- 
pression upon  the  senses ;  or  because  they  are  not 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  strike  the  senses;  or 
because  there  is  not  sufficient  time  for  their  acting 
upon  the  senses;  or  because  the  impression  is  too 
violent;  or  because  the  senses  are  previously  filled 
and  possessed  by  the  object,  so  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  any  new  motion.  These  remarks  apply 
principally  to  sight  and  next  to  touch :  which  two 
senses  act  extensively  in  giving  information,  and 
that  too  upon  general  objects,  whilst  the  remain- 
ing three  inform  us  only,  as  it  were,  by  their  im- 
mediate action,  and  as  to  specific  objects. 

There  can  be  no  reduction  to  the  sphere  of  the 
senses  in  the  first  case,  unless,  in  the  place  of  the 
object,  which  cannot  be  perceived  on  account  of 
the  distance,  there  be  added  or  substituted  some 
other  object,  which  can  excite  and  strike  the 
sense  from  a  greater  distance,  as  in  the  communi- 
cation of  intelligence  by  fires,  bells,  and  the  like. 

In  the  second  case  we  effect  this  reduction  by 
rendering  those  things  which  are  concealed  by  the 
interposition  of  other  bodies,  and  which  cannot 
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easily  be  Uid  open,  evident  to  the  tenses  by  means 
of  that  which  lies  at  the  surface,  or  proceeds  from 
the  interior;  thus  the  state  of  the  body  is  judged 
of  by  the  pulse,  urine,  &c. 

The  third  and  fourth  cases  apply  to  many  sub- 
jects, and  the  reduction  to  the  sphere  of  the  senses 
must  be  obtained  from  every  quarter  in  the  inves- 
tigration  of  things.  There  are  many  examples. 
It  is  obvious  that  air,  and  spirit,  and  the  like, 
whose  whole  substance  is  extremely  rare  and  de- 
licate, can  neither  be  seen  nor  touched ;  a  reduc- 
tion therefore  to  the  senses  becomes  necessary  in 
every  investigation  relating  to  such  bodies. 

Let  the  required  nature,  therefore,  be  the  action 
and  motion  of  the  spirit  enclosed  in  tangible 
bodies.  For  every  tangible  body,  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  contains  an  invisible  and  in- 
tangible spirit,  over  which  it  is  drawn,  and  which 
it  seems  to  clothe.  This  spirit  being  emitted 
from  a  tangible  substance,  leaves  the  body  con- 
tracted and  dry,  when  retained  it  softens  and  melts 
it,  when  neither  wholly  emitted  nor  retained,  it 
models  it,  endows  it  with  limbs,  assimilates, 
manifests,  organises  it,  and  the  like.  All  these 
points  are  reduced  to  the  sphere  of  the  senses  by 
manifest  effects. 

For  in  every  tangible  and  inanimate  body  the 
enclosed  spirit  at  first  increases,  and,  as  it  were, 
feeds  on  the  tangible  parts  which  are  most  open 
and  prepared  for  it;  and  when  it  has  digested  and 
modified  them,  and  turned  them  into  spirit,  it 
escapes  with  them.  This  formation  and  increase 
of  spirit  is  rendered  sensible  by  the  diminution  of 
weight :  for  in  every  desiccation  something  is  tost 
in  quantity,  not  only  of  the  spirit  previously  exist- 
ing in  the  body,  but  of  the  body  itself,  which  was 
previously  tangible,  and  has  been  recently  changed, 
for  the  spirit  iUelf  has  no  weight.  The  departure 
or  emission  of  spirit  is  rendered  sensible  in  Uie  rust 
of  metals,  and  other  putrefactions  of  a  like  nature, 
which  stop  before  they  arrive  at  the  rudiments  of 
life,  which  belong  to  the  third  species  of  process.* 
In  compact  bodies  the  spirit  does  not  find  pores 
and  passages  for  its  escape,  and  is  therefore 
obliged  to  force  out,  and  drive  before  it,  the  tan- 
gible parts  also,  which  consequently  protrude; 
whence  arises  rust,  and  the  like.  The  contraction 
of  the  tangible  parts,  occasioned  by  the  emission 
of  part  of  the  spirit,  (whence  arises  desiccation,) 
is  rendered  sensible  by  the  increased  hardness  of 
the  substance,  and  still  more  by  the  fissuies,  eon- 
tractions,  shrivelling,  and  folds  of  the  bodies  thus 
produced.  For,  the  parts  of  wood  split  and  con- 
tract, skins  become  shrivelled,  and  not  only  that, 

*  Ruft  if  iiAW  well  known  to  be  a  ehymieal  combination 
of  nxyfen  with  the  metal,  and  the  metal  when  raety,  acqolrea 
addltloniil  weight.  The  theory  ofaplrtte  to  which  Bacon  tte- 
quently  recure  It  very  obeeore,  eapeelally  aa  applied  to  Inani- 
mate ohfecte.  Hia  theory  aa  to  the  generation  of  anlmala,  to 
der!uced  from  the  erroneooe  notion  of  the  poeelbllhy  of  apon- 
taneoufl  generation,  (aa  it  waa  termed.)  8««  tbe  sext  para- 
frapb  but  one. 


but,  if  the  spirit  be  emitted  suddenly  by  the  heat 
of  the  fire,  become  so  hastily  contracted  as  to 
twist  and  roll  themselves  up. 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  spirit  is  retained, 
and  yet  expanded  and  excited  by  heat,  or  the 
like,  (which  happens  in  solid  and  tenacious 
bodies,)  then  the  bodies  are  softened,  as  in  hot 
iron ;  or  flow,  as  in  metals ;  or  melt,  as  in  gums« 
wax,  and  the  like.  The  contrary  effects  of  heat, 
therefore,  (hardening  some  substances  and  melt- 
ing others,)  are  easily  reconciled,*  because  the 
spirit  is  emitted  in  the  former,  and  agitated  and 
retained  in  the  latter ;  the  latter  action  is  that  of 
heat  and  the  spirit,  the  former  that  of  the  tangi- 
ble parts  themselves,  after  the  spirit^s  emission. 

But  when  the  spirit  is  neither  entirely  retained 
nor  emitted,  but  only  strives  piid  exercises  itself 
within  Its  limits,  and  meets  with  tangible  parts, 
which  obey,  and  readily  follow  it  wherever  it 
leads  them ;  then  follows  the  formation  of  an  or^ 
ganio  body,  and  of  limbs,  and  the  other  vital 
actions  of  vegetables  and  plants.  These  are  ren- 
dered sensible,  chiefly  by  diligent  observation  of 
the  first  beginnings,  and  rudiments  or  effects  ot 
life  in  animalcule  sprung  from  putrefaction,  as  in 
the  eggs  of  ants,  worms,  mosses,  frogs  after  rain, 
&c.  Both  a  mild  heat  and  a  pliant  substance, 
however,  are  necessary  for  the  production  of  life, 
in  order  that  the  spirit  may  neither  hastily  escape, 
nor  be  restrained  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  parts, 
so  as  not  to  be  able  to  bend  and  model  them  like 
wax. 

Again,  the  difference  of  spirit,  which  is  im 
portent  and  of  effect  in  many  points,  (as  uncon- 
nected spirit,  branching  spirit,  branching  and 
cellular  spirit,  the  first  of  which  is  that  of  all  in- 
animate substances,  the  second  of  vegetables,  and 
the  third  of  animals,)  is  placed,  as  it  were,  be- 
fore the  eyes,  by  many  reducing  instances. 

Again,  it  is  clear  that  the  more  refined  tissue 
and  conformation  of  things  (though  forming  the 
whole  body  of  visible  or  tangible  objects)  are 
neither  visible  nor  tangible.  Our  information, 
therefore,  must  here,  also,  be  derived  from  reduo* 
tion  to  the  sphere  of  the  senses.  But  the  most 
radical  and  primary  difference  of  formation,  de- 
pends on  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  matter 
within  the  same  space  or  dimensions.  For,  the 
other  formations,  which  regard  the  dissimilarity 
of  the  parts  contained  in  the  same  body,  and  their 
collocation  and  position,  are  secondary  in  compa- 
rison with  the  former. 

Let  the  required  nature  then  be  the  expansion, 
or  coherence  of  matter  in  different  bodies,  or  tiK. 
quantity  of  matter  relative  to  the  dimensions  ot 
each.  For,  there  is  nothing  in  nature  more  Ime, 
than  the  twofold  proposition,  **That  nothing 
proceeds  from  nothing,'*  and  **that  nothing  is 
reduced  to  nothing,''  but,  that  the  quantum,  o»' 

•  T^M  HI  kle  dareadt,  el  Inee  nt  etra  ll^mmJI 
Ubo  MitmqM  IgaL-  -rfcy.  Ed.  vUL 
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•am  total  of  matter,  is  eonfttant,  and  is  neither 
increased  nor  diminished.  Nor  is  it  less  true, 
*«  that  out  of  this  given  quantity  of  matter,  there 
is  a  greater  or  less  quantity  contained  within  the 
same  space  or  dimensions,  according  to  the  differ- 
ence of  bodies  ;**  as,  for  instance,  water  contains 
more  than  air.  So  that,  if  any  one  were  to 
assert,  that  a  given  content  of  water  can  be 
changed  into  an  equal  content  of  air,  it  is  the 
same  as  if  he  were  to  assert  that  something  can 
be  reduced  into  nothing.  On  the  contrary,  if  any 
one  were  to  assert,  that  a  given  content  of  air  can 
be  changed  into  an  equal  content  of  water,  it  is 
the  same  as  if  he  were  to  assert  that  something 
can  proceed  from  nothing.  From  this  abundance, 
or  scarcity  of  matter,  are  properly  derived  the  no- 
tions of  density  and  rarity,  which  are  taken  in 
various  and  promiscuous  senses. 

This  third  assertion  may  be  considered  as  being 
also  sufficiently  certain ;  namely,  that  the  greater 
or  less  quantity  in  this  or  that  body,  may,  by 
comparison,  be  reduced  to  calculation,  and  exact, 
or  nearly  exact  proportion.  Thus,  if  one  should 
say  that  there  is  such  an  accumulation  of  matter 
in  a  given  quantity  of  gold,  that  it  would  require 
twenty-one  times  the  quantity  in  dimension  of 
spirits  of  wine,  to  make  ap  the  same  quantity  of 
matter,  it  would  not  be  far  from  the  truth. 

The  accumulation  of  matter,  however,  and  its 
relative  quantity  are  rendered  sensible  by  weight. 
For  weight  is  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of 
matter,  as  regards  the  parts  of  a  tangible  sub- 
stance, but  spirit,  and  its  quantity  of  matter,  are 
not  to  be  computed  by  weight,  which  spirit  rather 
diminishes  than  augments. 

We  have  made  a  tolerably  accurate  table  of 
weight,  in  which  we  have  selected  the  weights 
and  size  of  all  the  metals,  the  principal  minerals, 
stones,  liquids,  oils,  and  many  other  natural  and 
artificial  bodies :  a  very  useful  proceeding  both  as 
regards  theory  and  practice,  and  which  is  capable 
of  revealing  many  unexpected  results.  Nor  is 
this  of  little  consequence,  that  it  serves  to  demon- 
strate that  the  whole  range  of  the  variety  of  tangi- 
ble bodies,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  (we 
mean  tolerably  close,  and  not  spongy,  hollow 
bodies,  which  are  for  a  considerable  part  filled 
with  air,)  does  not  exceed  the  ratio  of  one  to 
twenty-one.  80  limited  is  nature,  or  at  least  that 
part  of  it  to  which  we  are  most  habituated. 

We  have  also  thought  it  deserving  our  industry, 
10  try  if  we  could  arrive  at  the  ratio  of  intangible 
or  pneumatic  bodies  to  tangible  bodies;  which 
wc  attempted  by  the  following  contrivance.  We 
took  a  vial  capable  of  containing  about  an  ounce, 
using  a  small  vessel  in  order  to  effect  the  subse- 
quent evaporation  with  less  heat.  We  filled  this 
vial,  almost  to  the  neck,  with  spirits  of  wine,  se- 
lecting it  as  the  tangible  body  which,  by  our  table, 
was  the  rarest,  and  contained  a  less  quantity  of 
matter  in  a  given  space,  than  all  other  tangible 


bodies  which  are  compact  and  not  hollow.  Tlies 
we  noted  exactly  the  weight  of  the  liquid  and 
vial.  We  next  took  a  bladder,  containing  abool 
two  pints,  and  squeezed  all  the  air  out  of  it,  as 
completely  as  possible,  and  until  the  sides  of  the 
bladder  met.  We  first,  however,  rubbed  the  blad- 
der gently  with  oil,  so  as  to  make  it  air-tight,  by 
closing  its  pores  with  the  oil.  We  tied  the  blad- 
der tightly  round  the  mouth  of  the  vial,  which  we 
had  inserted  in  it,  and  with  a  piece  of  waxed 
thread  to  make  it  fit  better  and  more  tightly,  and 
then  placed  the  vial  on  some  hot  coals  in  a  bra- 
zier. The  vapour  or  steam  of  the  spirit,  dilated 
and  become  aeriform  by  the  heat,  gradoally 
swelled  out  the  bladder  and  stretched  it  in  every 
direction  like  a  sail.  As  soon  as  that  was  accom- 
plished, we  removed  the  vial  from  the  fire  and 
placed  it  on  a  carpet,  that  it  might  not  be  cracked 
by  the  cold :  we  also  pricked  the  bladder  imme- 
diately, that  the  steam  might  not  return  to  a  liquid 
state  by  the  cessation  of  heat,  and  confound  the 
proportions.  We  then  removed  the  bladder,  and 
again  took  the  weight  of  the  spirit  which  remain- 
ed ;  and  so  calculated  the  quantity  which  had  been 
converted  into  vapour,  or  an  aeriform  shape,  and 
then  examined  how  much  space  had  been  occu- 
pied by  the  body  in  its  form  of  spirits  of  wine  in 
the  vial,  and  how  much  on  the  other  hand  had 
been  occupied  by  it  in  its  aeriform  shape  in  the 
bladder,  and  subtracted  the  results ;  from  which 
it  was  clear,  that  the  body,  thus  converted  and 
changed,  acquired  an  expansion  of  one  hundred 
times  beyond  its  former  bulk. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  heat  or  cold, 
of  such  a  degree  as  not  to  be  sensible  from  its 
weakness.  They  are  rendered  sensible  by  the 
thermometer  as  we  described  it  above  ;*  for  the 
cold  and  heat  are  not  actually  perceived  by  the 
touch,  but  heat  expands  and  cold  contracts  the 
air.  Nor,  again,  is  that  expansion  or  contraction 
of  the  air  in  itself  visible,  but  the  air  when  ex- 
panded depresses  the  water,  and  when  contracted 
raises  it,  which  is  the  firet  reduction  to  sight. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  the  mixture 
of  bodies ;  namely,  how  much  aqueous,  oleagin- 
ous, or  spirituous,  ashy  or  salt  parts  they  contain ; 
or,  as  a  particular  example,  how  much  butter, 
cheese,  and  whey  there  is  in  milk,  and  the  like  t 
These  things  are  rendered  sensible  by  artificial 
and  skilful  separations  in  tangible  substances, 
and  the  nature  of  the  spirit  in  them,  though  not 
immediately  perceptible,  is  nevertheless  discover- 
ed by  the  various  motions  and  efforts  of  bodies. 
And,  indeed,  in  this  branch  men  have  laboured 
hard  in  distillations  and  artificial  separations,  but 
with  little  more  success  than  in  their  other  expe- 
riments  now  in  use;  their  methods  being  mere 
guesses  and  blind  attempts,  and  more  industrious 
than  intelligent ;  and  what  is  wont  of  all,  without 

•  Be«  Tftbte  of  DegrMf,  No.  38. 
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any  imitation  or  rivalry  of  nature,  but  rather  by 
violent  heats  and  too  energetic  agents,  to  the  de- 
stniotioa  of  any  delicate  coaformatton,  in  which 
principally  consist  the  hidden  virtues  and  sym- 
pathies. Nor  do  men  in  these  separations  ever 
attend  to  or  observe  what  we  have  before  pointed 
o«t ;  namely,  that  in  attacking  bodies  by  fire,  or 
other  methods,  many  qoalities  are  superinduced 
by  the  fire  itself,  and  the  other  bodies  used  to 
effect  the  separation,  which  were  not  originally  in 
the  compoond.  Hence  arise  most  extraordinary 
fallacies.  For  the  mass  of  vapour,  which  is 
emitted  from  water  by  fire,  for  instance,  did  not 
exist  as  vapour  or  air  in  the  water,  but  is  chiefly 
created  by  the  expansion  of  the  water  by  the  heat 
of  the  fire. 

So,  in  general,  all  delicate  experiments  on  na- 
tural or  artificial  bodies,  by  which  the  genuine 
are  distinguished  from  the  adulterated,  and  the 
better  from  the  more  common,  should  be  referred 
to  this  division ;  for  they  bring  that  which  is  not 
the  object  ef  the  senses  within  their  sphere. 
They  are,  therefore,  to  be  everywhere  diligently 
sought  after. 

With  regard  to  the  fifth  eause  of  objects  escap- 
ing our  senses,  it  is  clear  that  the  action  of  the 
sense  takes  place  by  motion,  and  this  motion 
is  time.  If.  therefore,  the  motion  of  any  body 
be  either  so  slow,  or  so  swift,  as  not  to  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  necessary  momentum  which 
operates  on  the  senses,  the  object  is  not  perceived 
at  all ;  as  in  the  motion  of  the  hour  hand,  and 
that  again  of  a  musket  ball.  The  motion  which 
is  imperceptible  by  the  senses  from  its  slowness, 
is  readily  and  usually  rendered  sensible  by  the 
accumulation  of  motion;  that  which  is  imper- 
ceptible from  its  velocity,  has  not,  as  yet,  been 
well  measured;  it  is  necessary,  however,  that 
this  should  be  done,  in  some  cases,  with  a  view 
to  a  proper  investigation  of  nature. 

The  sixth  case,  where  the  sense  is  impeded  by 
the  power  of  the  object,  admits  of  a  reduction  to 
the  sensible  sphere,  either  by  removing  the  ob- 
ject to  a  greater  distance,  or  by  deadening  its  ef- 
fects by  the  interposition  of  a  medium,  which 
may  weaken,  and  not  destroy  the  object;  or  by 
the  admission  of  its  reflection,  where  the  dnreet 
impression  is  too  strong,  as  that  of  the  sun  in  a 
basin  of  water. 

The  seventh  case,  where  the  senses  are  so 
overcharged  with  the  object,  as  to  leave  no  fur- 
ther room,  scareely  oeeurs,  except  in  the  smell 
or  taste,  and  is  not  of  much  eonsequenoe  as  re- 
gards our  present  subject.  Let  what  we  have 
said,  therefore,  suffice  with  regard  to  the  rsduo- 
tion  to  the  sensible  sphere  of  objects  not  natorally 
within  its  compass. 

Sometimes,  however,  this  redaction  is  not  sk- 
tended  to  the  senses  of  man,  but  to  those  of  some 
other  animal,  whose  senses,  in  some  points,  ex- 
eeed  those  of  man:  as  (with  mgaid  to  some 


scents)  to  that  of  the  dog,  and  with  regard  to 
light  existing  imperceptibly  in  the  air,  when  not 
illumined  from  any  extraneous  source,  to  the 
sense  of  the  cat,  the  owl,  and  other  animals  which 
see  by  night.  For  Tclesius  has  well  observed 
that  there  appears  to  be  an  original  portion  of 
light  even  in  the  air  itself,  although  but  slight 
and  meagre,  and  of  no  use  for  the  most  part  to 
the  eyes  of  men,  and  those  of  the  generality  of 
animals;  because  those  animals  to  whose  senses 
this  light  is  proportioned,  can  see  by  night,  which 
does  not,  in  all  probabUity,  proceed  from  their 
seeing  either  without  light,  or  by  a^y  internal 
light. 

Here,  too,  we  would  observe,  that  we  at  pre- 
sent discuss  only  the  wants  of  the  senses,  and 
their  remedies ;  for  their  deceptions  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  inquiries  appropriated  to  the  senses, 
and  sensible  objects;  except  that  important  de- 
ception, which  makes  them  define  objects  in  their 
relation  to  man,  and  not  in  their  relation  to  the 
universe,  and  which  is  only  corrected  by  uni- 
versal reasoning  and  philosophy. 

41.  In  the  eighteenth  rank  of  prerogative  in- 
stances, we  will  class  the  instances  (f  the  roadf 
which  we  are  also  wont  to  call  itinerant  and 
jointed  instances.  They  are  such  as  indicate  the 
g^dually  continued  motions  of  nature.  Thin 
species  of  instances  escapes  rather  our  observa- 
tion, than  our  senses ;  for  men  sre  wonderfully 
indolent  upon  this  subject,  consulting  nature  in  a 
desultory  manner,  and  at  periodic  intervals,  when 
bodies  have  been  regularly  finished  and  com- 
pleted, and  not  during  her  work.  But  if  any  one 
were  desirous  of  examining  and  contemplating 
the  talents  and  industry  of  an  artificer,  he  would 
not  merely  wish  to  see  the  rude  materials  of  his 
art,  and  then  his  work  when  finished,  but  rather 
to  be  present  whilst  he  is  at  labour,  and  proceed- 
ing with  his  work.  Something  of  the  same  kind 
should  be  done  with  regard  to  nature.  For  in 
stance,  if  any  one  investigate  the  vegetation  of 
plants,  he  should  observe  from  the  first  sowing 
of  any  seed  (which  can  easily  be  done,  by  pull* 
ing  up  every  day  seeds  which  have  been  two, 
three,  or  four  days  in  the  ground,  and  examining 
them  diligently)  how  and  when  the  seed  begins 
to  swell  and  bre«k,  and  be  filled,  as  it  were,  with 
spirit;  then  how  it  begins  to  burst  the  bark  and 
push  out  fibres,  raising  itself  a  little  at  the  same 
time,  unless  the  ground  be  very  stiff;  then  how 
it  pushes  out  these  fibres,  some  downwards  foi 
roots,  others  upwards  for  the  stem ;  sometimes, 
also,  creeping  laterally,  if  it  find  the  earth  open 
and  mors  yielding  on  ooe  side,  and  the  like. 
The  same  should  be  done  in  observing  the  hatch 
ing  of  egga,  where  we  may  easily  see  the  pro 
oess  of  animation  and  organisation,  and  what 
parts  are  formed  of  the  yolk,  and  what  of  Hm 
white  of  the  egg,  and  the  like.  The  same  may 
he  Mid  of  tfaa  inqnury  into  tin  Ibrmatioii  of  vur 
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malt  irom  putrefaction ;  for  it  would  not  be  to 
hnmane  to  inquire  into  perfect  and  terrestrial  ani- 
mals, by  cutting  the  fetus  from  the  womb;  but 
opportunities  may  perhaps  be  offered  of  abortions, 
animals  killed  in  hunting,  and  the  like.  Na- 
ture, therefore,  must,  as  it  were,  be  watched,  as 
being  more  easily  obsenred  by  night  than  by  day ; 
for  contemplations  of  this  kind  may  be  considered 
as  carried  on  by  night,  from  the  minuteness  and 
perpetual  burning  of  our  watch-light«  The  same 
must  be  attempted  with  inanimate  objects,  which 
we  have  ourselves  done  by  inquiring  into  the 
opening  of  liquids  by  fire.  For  the  mode  in 
which  water  expands  is  different  from  that  ob- 
senred in  wine,  vinegar,  or  Teijuice,  and  very 
different  again  from  ^at  obsenred  in  milk  and 
oil,  and  the  like ;  and  this  was  easily  seen,  by 
boiling  them  with  slow  heat,  in  a  glass  vessel, 
through  which  the  whole  may  be  clearly  per- 
ceived. But  we  merely  mention  this,  intending 
to  treat  of  it  more  at  large  and  more  closely  when 
we  come  to  the  discovery  of  the  latent  process ; 
for  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  we  do 
not  here  treat  of  things  themselves,  but  merely 
propose  examples. 

43.  In  the  nineteenth  rank  of  prerogative  in- 
stances we  will  class  tupplemtnlary  or  substitu- 
tive instances,  which  we  are  also  wont  to  call 
instances  of  refuge.  They  are  such  as  supply 
information,  where  the  senses  are  entirely  defi- 
cient, and  we,  therefore,  have  recourse  to  them 
when  appropriate  instances  cannot  be  obtained. 
This  substitution  is  twofold,  either  by  approxima- 
tion or  by  analogy.  For  instance;  there  is  no 
known  medium,  which  entirely  prevents  the  effect 
of  the  magnet  in  attracting  iron,  neither  gold,  nor 
silver,  nor  stone,  nor  glass,  wood,  water,  oil, 
cloth,  or  fibrous  bodies,  air,  flame,  or  the  like. 
Yet,  by  accurate  experiment,  a  medium  may  per- 
haps be  found  which  would  deaden  its  effect, 
more  than  another  comparatively  and  in  degree ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  magnet  would  not,  perhaps, 
attract  iron  through  the  same  thickness  of  gold 
as  of  air,  or  the  same  quantity  of  ignited  as  of 
cold  silver,  and  so  on :  for  we  have  not  ourselves 
made  the  experiment,  but  it  will  suflice  as  an 
example.  Again,  there  is  no  known  body  which 
is  not  susceptible  of  heat,  when  brought  near  the 
fire.  Yet,  air  becomes  warm  much  sooner  than 
stone.  These  are  examples  of  substitution  by 
approximation* 

Substitution  by  analogy  is  useful,  but  less  sure, 
Siid,  therefore,  to  be  adopted  with  some  judgment. 
It  serves  to  reduce  that  which  is  not  the  object 
of  the  senses  to  their  sphere,  not  by  the  percepti- 
ble operations  of  the  imperceptible  body,  but  by 
tlie  eonsideration  of  some  similar  perceptible 
body.  For  instance,  let  the  subject  for  inquiry 
be  the  mixture  of  spirits,  which  are  invisible 
bodies,  lliere  appeare  to  be  some  relation  be- 
tween bodies  and  their  sources  or  support.  Now, 


the  source  of  flame  seems  to  be  oil  and  iat;  that 
of  air,  water,  and  watery  substances;  for  flame 
increases  over  the  exhalation  of  oil,  and  air  over 
that  of  water.  One  must,  therefore,  consider  the 
mixture  of  oil  and  water,  which  is  manifest  to 
the  senses,  since  that  of  air  and  flame  in^neral 
escapes  the  senses.  But  oil  and  water  mix  very 
imperfectly  by  composition,  or  stirring,  whilst 
they  are  exacdy  and  nicely  mixed  in  herbs,  blood, 
and  the  parts  of  animals.  Something  similart 
therefore,  may  take  place  in  the  mixture  of  flame 
and  air  in  spirituous  substances,  not  bearing  mix- 
ture very  well  by  simple  collision,  whilst  they 
appear,  however,  to  be  well  mixed  in  the  spirits 
of  plants  and  animals. 

Agrain,  if  the  inquiry  do  not  relate  to  perfect 
mixtures  of  spirits,  but  merely  to  their  composi- 
tion, as  whether  they  easily  incorporate  with  each 
other,  or  there  be  rather  (as  an  example)  certain 
winds  and  exhalations,  or  other  spiritual  bodies, 
which  do  not  mix  with  common  air,  but  only 
adhere  to  and  float  in  it  in  globules  and  drops,  and 
are  rather  broken  and  pounded  by  the  air,  than 
received  into,  and  incorporated  with  it;  this  can- 
not be  perceived  in  common  air,  and  other  aeriform 
substances,  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  the  bodies, 
but  an  image,  as  it  were,  of  this  process,  may  be 
conceived  in  such  liquids  as  quicksilver,  oil, 
water,  and  even  air,  when  broken  and  dissipated 
it  ascends  in  small  portions  through  water,  and 
also  in  the  thicker  kinds  of  smoke;  lastly,  in 
dust,  raised  and  remaining  in  the  air,  in  all  of 
which  there  is  no  incorporation :  and  the  above 
representation  in  this  respect  is  not  a  bad  one,  if 
it  be  first  diligently  investigated,  whether  there 
can  be  such  a  difference  of  nature  between  spi- 
rituous substances,  as  between  liquids,  for,  then, 
these  images  might  conveniently  be  substituted 
by  analogy. 

And  although  we  have  observed  of  these  sup- 
plementary instances,  that  information  is  to  be 
derived  from  them,  when  appropriate  instances 
are  wanting,  by  way  of  refuge,  yet,  we  would 
have  it  underetood,  that  they  are  also  of  great 
use,  when  the  appropriate  instances  are  at  hand, 
in  order  to  confirm  the  information  afforded  by 
them ;  of  which  we  will  speak  more  at  length, 
when  our  subject  leads  us,  in  due  course,  to  the 
supports  of  induction. 

43.  In  the  twentieth  rank  of  prerogative  in- 
stances we  will  place  lancing  instances,  which 
we  are  also  wont  (but  for  a  different  reason)  to 
call  twitching  instances.  We  adopt  the  latter 
name,  because  they  twitch  the  underetanding,  and 
the  former  because  they  pierce  nature,  whence  we 
style  them  occasionally  the  instances  of  Demo- 
critus.*  They  are  such  as  warn  the  underetand- 
ing of  the  admirable  and  exquisite  subtility  of 
nature,  so  that  it  becomes  roused  and  awakened 
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to  attentiony  obsenrataon,  and  proper  inquiry :  as, 
for  instance,  that  a  little  drop  of  ink  should  be 
drawn  out  into  so  many  letters ;  that  siWer  merely 
gilt  on  its  surface  should  be  stretched  to  such  a 
length  of  gilt  wire ;  that  a  little  worm,  such  as 
you  may  find  on  the  skin,  should  possess  both  a 
spirit  and  a  varied  conformation  of  its  parts ;  that 
a  little  saffron  should  imbue  a  whole  tub  of  water 
with  its  colour ;  that  a  little  musk. or  aroma  should 
imbue  a  much  greater  extent  of  air  with  its  per- 
fume ;  that  a  cloud  of  smoke  should  be  raised  by 
a  little  incense;  that  such  accurate  differences 
of  sounds  as  articulate  words  should  be  conreyed 
in  all  directions  through  the  air,  and  eren  pene- 
trate the  pores  of  wood  and  water,  (though  tliey 
become  much  weakened;)  that  they  should  be 
moreover  reflected,  and  that  with  such  distinct- 
ness and  velocity ;  that  light  and  colour  should 
for  such  an  extent,  and  so  rapidly  pass  through 
solid  bodies,  such  as  glass  and  water,  with  so 
great  and  so  exquisite  a  variety  of  images,  and 
should  be  refracted  and  reflected ;  that  the  mag- 
net should  attract  through  every  description  of 
body,  even  the  most  compact;  but  (what  is  still 
more  wonderful)  that  in  ail  these  cases  the 
action  of  one  should  not  impede  that  of  another 
in  a  common  medium,  such  as  air;  and  that 
there  should  be  borne  through  the  air,  at  the 
same  time,  so  many  images  of  visible  objects,  so 
many  impulses  of  articulation,  so  many  different 
perfumes,  as  of  the  violet,  rose,  &c.,  besides  cold 
and  heat,  and  magnetic  attractions ;  all  of  them, 
I  say,  at  once,  without  any  impediment  from 
each  other,  as  if  each  had  its  paths  and  peculiar 
passage  set  apart  for  it,  without  infringing 
agrainst  or  meeting  each  other. 

To  these  lancing  instances,  however,  we  are 
wont,  not  without  some  advantage,  to  add  those 
which  we  call  the  limits  of  such  instances. 
Thus,  in  the  cases  we  have  pointed  out,  one 
action  does  not  disturb  or  impede  another  of  a 
different  nature,  yet  those  of  a  similar  nature  sub- 
due and  extinguish  each  other;  as  the  light  of 
the  sun  does  that  of  the  candle,  the  sound  of  a 
cannon  that  of  the  voice,  a  strong  perfume  a  more 
delicate  one,  a  powerful  heat  a  more  gentle  one, 
a  plate  of  iron  between  the  magnet  and  other  iron 
the  effect  of  a  magnet.  But  the  proper  place  for 
mentioning  these  will  be  also  amongst  the  supports 
of  induction* 

44.  We  have  now  spoken  of  the  instanees 
which  assist  the  senses,  and  which  are  principal, 
ly  of  service  as  regards  information ;  for  informa- 
tion begins  from  the  senses*  But  our  whole 
labour  terminates  in  practice,  and  as  the  former 
is  the  beginning,  so  is  the  latter  the  end  of  our 
subject.  The  following  instances,  therefore,  will 
be  those  which  are  chiefly  useful  in  practice* 
Thev  are  compreh«>nded  in  two  classes,  and  are 
seven  in  number.  We  call  them  all  by  the  gene- 
ral name  of  practleal  iostanceiv    Now,  there  ai? 


two  defects  in  practice,  and  as  many  divisions  of 
important  instances.  Practice  is  either  deceptive 
or  too  laborious.  It  is  generally  deceptive,  (espe- 
cially aAer  a  diligent  examination  of  natures,)  on 
account  of  the  power  and  actions  of  bodies  being 
ill  defined  and  determined.  Now,  the  powers  and 
actions  of  the  bodies  are  defined  and  determined 
either  by  space  or  by  time,  or  by  the  quantity  at 
a  given  period,  or  by  the  predominance  of  energy ; 
and  if  these  four  circumstances  be  not  well  and 
diligently  considered,  the  sciences  may  indeed  b6 
beautiful  in  theory,  but  are  of  no  effect  in  practice* 
We  call  the  four  instances  referred  to  this  class* 
mathematical  instances  and  instances  of  measure* 

Practice  is  laborious  either  from  the  multitude 
of  instruments,  or  the  bulk  of  matter  and  sub- 
stances requisite  for  any  given  work.  Those  in- 
stances, therefore,  are  valuable,  which  either 
direct  practice  to  that  which  is  of  most  cons^ 
quence  to  mankind,  or  lessen  the  number  of  in- 
struments, or  of  matter  to  be  worked  upon.  We 
assign  to  the  three  instances  relating  to  this  class 
the  common  name  of  propitiwu  or  bentvokni 
instances.  We  will  now  separately  discuss  these 
seven  instances,  and  conclude  with  them  that 
part  of  our  work  which  relates  to  the  prerogative 
or  illustrious  instances* 

45.  In  the  twenty-first  rank  of  prerogative 
instances,  we  will  place  the  instances  of  the  rod 
or  rukf  which  we  are  also  wont  to  call  the 
instances  of  completion,  or  non-ultra.  For  the 
powers  and  motions  of  bodies  do  not  act  and  take 
effect  through  indefinite  and  accidental,  but 
through  limited  and  certain  spaces ;  and  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  practice  that  these  should  be 
ttnderst<x>d  and  noted  in  every  nature  which  is 
investigrated ;  not  only  to  prevent  deception,  bai 
to  render  practice  more  extensive  and  eflicient* 
For  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  extend  these 
powers,  and  bring  the  distance,  as  it  were,  neaiert 
as  in  the  example  of  telescopes. 

Many  powers  act  and  take  effect  only  by  actual 
touch,  as  in  the  percussion  of  bodies;  where  the 
one  does  not  remove  the  other,  unless  the  impel- 
ling touch  the  impelled  body.  External  appUesc 
tions  in  medicine,  as  ointment,  and  plasters,  do 
not  exercise  their  efficacy,  except  when  in  con- 
tact with  the  body.  Lastly,  the  objects  of  touch 
and  taste  only  strike  those  senses  when  in  con- 
tact with  their  organs* 

Other  powers  act  at  a  distance,  though  it  be 
very  small,  of  which  but  few  have,  as  yet,  been 
noted,  although  there  be  more  Uian  men  suspect; 
this  happens  (to  take  every  day-instances)  when 
amber  or  jet  attract  straws,  bubbles  dissolve 
bubbles,  some  purgative  medicines  draw  ha* 
mours  from  above,  and  the  like*  The  magnetie 
power  by  which  iron  and  the  magnet,  or  two 
magnets,  are  attracted  together,  acts  within  a 
definite  and  nanow  sphere;  but  if  there  be  any 
magnetic  power  emanating  from  the  eartbt » little 
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Wlow  its  surftoe,  and  affecting  the  needle  in  Its 
polarity,  it  most  act  at  a  great  distance. 

Again,  if  there  be  any  magnetic  force,  which 
•ots  by  sympathy  between  the  globe  of  the  earth 
and  heary  bodies,  of  between  that  of  the  moon 
and  the  waters  of  the  sea,  (as  seems  most  proba- 
ble from  the  partiealar  floods  and  ebbs  which 
oeonr  twice  in  the  month,)  or  between  the  starry 
sphere  and  the  planets,  by  which  they  are  sum- 
moned and  raised  to  their  apogees;  these  mast 
all  operate  at  very  great  distances.*  Again, 
some  conflagrations  and  the  kindling  of  flames 
take  at  very  considerable  distances,  with  particu- 
lar substances,  as  they  report  of  the  naphtha  of 
Babylon.  Heat,  too,  insinuates  itself  at  wide 
distances,  as  does  also  cold,  so  that  the  masses 
of  ice  which  are  broken  off  and  float  upon  the 
Northern  Ocean,  and  are  borne  through  the  At- 
lantic to  the  coast  of  Canada,  become  perceptible 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  strike  them  with  cold 
fborn  a  distance.  Perfumes  also  (though  here 
there  appears  to  be  always  some  corporeal  emis- 
sion) act  at  remarkable  distances ;  as  is  experi- 
enced by  persons  sailing  by  the  coast  of  Florida, 
or  parts  of  Spain,  where  there  are  whole  woods 
of  lemons,  oranges,  and  other  odoriferous  plants, 
or  rosemary  and  marjorum  bushes,  and  the  like. 
Lastly,  the  rays  of  light  and  the  impression  of 
sound  act  at  extensire  distances. 

Yet  all  these  powers,  whether  acting  at  a  small 
or  great  distance,  certainly  act  within  definite 
distances,  which  are  well  ascertained  by  nature : 
•o  that  there  is  a  limit  depending  either  on  the 
mass  or  quantity  of  the  bodies,  the  Tigour  or 
faintness  of  the  powers,  or  the  fsTourable  or  im- 
peding nature  of  the  medium,  all  of  which 
should  be  taken  into  account  and  obsenred.  We 
must  also  note  the  boundaries  of  violent  motions, 
snch  as  missiles,  projectiles,  wheels,  and  the 
like,  since  they  are  also  manifestly  confined  to 
certain  limits. 

8orae  motions  and  Tirtues  are  to  be  found  of  a 
directly  contrary  nature  to  these,  which  act  in 
contact,  but  not  at  a  distance ;  namely,  snch  as 
operate  at  a  distance,  and  not  in  contsct,  and 
again  act  with  less  foroe  at  a  less  distance,  and 
the  reverse.  Sight,  for  instance,  is  not  easily 
effectiye  in  contact,  but  requires  a  medium  and 
distance ;  although  I  remember  having  heard  from 
a  person,  deserving  of  credit,  that  in  being  cured 
of  a  cataract,  (which  was  done  by  putting  a  small 
silver  needle  within  the  first  coat  of  the  eye,  to 
remove  the  thin  pellicle  of  the  cataract,  and  foroe 
it  into  a  comer  <if  the  eye,)  he  had  distinctly  seen 
the  needle  moving  across  the  popil.  Still,  though 
this  may  be  true,  it  is  clear  that  large  bodies  can- 
not be  seen  well  or  distinctly,  unless  at  the  vertex 
of  a  cone,  where  the  rays  firom  the  object  meet  at 
Sfime  distance  from  the  eye.    In  old  persons,  the 
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eye  sees  better  if  the  object  be  moved  a  little 
ferther,  and  not  nearer.  Again,  it  is  certain,  that 
in  projectiles  the  impact  is  not  so  violent  at  too 
short  a  distance  as  a  little  afterwards.*  Such  are 
the  observations  to  be  made  on  the  measore  of 
motions  as  regards  distance. 

There  is  another  measore  of  motion  in  space 
which  must  not  be  passed  over,  not  relating  to 
progressive,  but  spherical  motion :  that  is,  the 
expansion  of  bodies  into  a  greater,  or  their  con- 
traction into  a  lesser  sphere.  For,  in  our  measure 
of  this  motion,  we  must  inquire  what  degree  of 
compression  or  extension  bodies  easily  and  readily 
admit  of,  according  to  their  nature,  and  at  what 
point  they  begin  to  resist  it,  so  as,  at  last,  to  bear 
it  no  farther ;  as,  when  an  inflated  bladder  is  com- 
pressed, it  allows  a  certain  compression  of  the 
air,  but,  if  this  be  increased,  the  air  does  not  suf- 
fer it,  and  the  bladder  is  burst 

We  have  proved  this  by  a  more  delicate  expe- 
riment. We  took  a  metal  bell,  of  a  light  and 
thin  sort,  snch  as  is  used  for  saltncellars,  and  im- 
meiged  it  in  a  basin  of  water,  so  as  to  carry  the 
air  contained  in  its  interior  down  with  it  to  the 
bottom  of  the  basin.  We  had  first,  however, 
placed  a  small  globe  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin, 
over  which  we  placed  the  bell.  The  result  was, 
that  if  the  globe  were  small,  compared  with  the 
interior  of  the  bell,  the  air  would  contract  itself, 
and  be  compressed  without  being  forced  out,  but, 
if  it  were  too  large  for  the  air  readily  to  yield  to 
it,  the  latter  became  impatient  of  the  pressure, 
raised  the  bell  partly  up,  and  ascended  in  bub- 
bles. 

To  prove,  also,  the  extension  (as  well  as  the 
compression)  which  air  admits  of,  we  adopted  the 
following  method.  We  took  a  glass  egg,  with  a 
small  hole  at  one  end ;  we  drew  out  the  air  by 
violent  suction  at  this  hole,  and  then  closed  the 
hole  with  the  finger,  immersed  the  egg  in  water, 
and  then  removed  the  finger.  The  air  being  con- 
strained by  the  effort  made  in  suction,  and  dilated 
beyond  its  natural  state,  and,  therefore,  striving 
to  recover  and  contract  itself,  (so  that  if  the  egg 
had  not  been  immersed  in  water,  it  would  have 
drawn  in  the  air  with  a  hissing  sound,)  now  drew 
in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  allow  the  air 
to  recover  its  former  dimensions.f 

It  is  well  sscertained,  that  rare  bodies  (such  ss 
air)  admit  of  considerable  contraction,  as  has 
been  tiefbre  observed ;  but  tangible  bodies  (such 
as  water)  admit  of  it  much  less  readily,  and  to  a 
less  extent.  We  investigated  the  latter  point  by 
the  following  experiment. 

We  had  a  leaden  globe  made,  capable  of  con- 
taining about  two  pints,  wine  measure,  and  o( 
tolerable  thickness,  so  as  to  support  considerable 

•  Query. 

f  Ttaii  |»aMff«  shows  that  the  pressure  of  the  exiermi  at 
mosfdiere,  which  forces  the  water  into  the  eff,  was  not,  <n 
BieoB'i  time,  onderstooa. 
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presflaTe.  We  poured  water  into  it  through  an 
apertore,  which  we  afterwards  closed  with  melted 
lead,  as  soon  as  the  globe  was  filled  with  water, 
so  that  the  whole  became  perfectly  solid.  We 
next  flattened  tiie  two  opposite  sides  with  a  heayy 
hammer,  which  necessarily  caused  the  water  to 
occupy  a  less  space,  since  the  sphere  is  the  solid 
of  greatest  content;  and  when  hammering  failed, 
from  the  resistance  of  the  water,  we  made  use  of 
a  mill  or  press,  till  at  last  the  water,  refusing  to 
submit  to  a  greater  pressure,  exuded,  like  a  fine 
dew,  through  the  solid  lead.  We  then  computed 
the  extent  to  which  the  original  space  had  been 
reduced,  and  concluded  that  water  admitted  such 
a  degree  of  compression  when  constrained  by 
great  violence. 

The  more  solid,  dry,  or  compact  bodies,  such 
as  stones,  wood,  and  metals,  admit  of  much  less, 
and,  indeed,  scarcely  any  perceptible  compression, 
or  expansion,  but  escape  by  breaking,  slipping 
forward,  or  other  efforts;  as  appears  in  bending 
wood,  or  steel  for  watch-springs,  in  projectiles, 
hammering,  and  many  other  motions,  all  of  which, 
together  with  their  degrees,  are  to  be  obsenred 
and  examined  in  the  investigation  of  nature, 
either  to  a  certainty,  or  by  estimation,  or  compari- 
son, as  opportunity  permits. 

46.  In  the  twenty-second  rank  of  prerogative 
instances,  we  will  place  the  instances  tf  the 
eourte,  which  we  were  also  wont  to  call  water 
insUnees;  borrowing  our  expression  from  the 
water  hour-glass,  employed  by  the  ancients  in- 
stead of  those  with  sand.  They  are  such  as 
measure  nature  by  the  moments  of  time,  as  the 
last  instances  do  by  the  degrees  of  space.  For 
all  motion  or  natural  action  takes  place  in  time, 
more  or  less  rapidly,  but  still  in  determined  mo- 
ments, well  ascertained  by  nature.  Even  those 
actions  which  appear  to  tidce  effect  suddenly,  and 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  (as  we  express  it,)  are 
fornid  to  admit  of  greater  or  less  rapidity. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  see  that  the  return 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  the  same  place,  takes 
place  in  regular  times,  as  does  the  flood  and  ebb 
of  the  sea.  The  descent  of  heavy  bodies  towards 
the  earth,  and  the  ascent  of  light  bodies  towards 
the  heavenly  sphere,  take  place  in  definite  times, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  body,  and  of  the 
medium  through  which  it  moves.  The  sailing 
of  ships,  the  motions  of  animals,  the  transmission 
of  prc^ectiles,  all  take  place  in  times,  the  sums 
of  which  can  be  eomputed.  With  regard  to  heat, 
we  see  that  boys  in  winter  bathe  their  hands  in 
the  flame  without  being  burned ;  and  eonjarors,  by 
quick  and  regular  movements,  overturn  vessels 
filled  with  wine  or  water,  and  replace  them  with- 
out spilling  the  liquid,  with  several  similar  in- 
stances. The  compression,  expansion,  and  erup- 
tion of  several  bodies,  takes  place  more  or  less 
rapidly,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  body^  and 
its  motion,  but  still  in  definite  moments. 
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In  the  explosion  of  several  cannon  at  onoe^ 
(which  are  sometimes  heard  at  the  distance  of 
thirty  miles,)  the  sound  of  those  nearest  to  the 
spot,  is  heard  before  that  of  the  most  distant. 
Even  in  sight,  (whose  action  is  most  rapid,)  it  is 
clear  that  a  definite  time  is  necessary  for  its  ex- 
ertion, which  is  proved  by  certain  objects  being 
invisible  from  the  velocity  of  their  motion,  such 
as  a  musket  ball.  For  the  flight  of  a  ball  is  too 
swift  to  allow  an  impression  of  its  figure  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  sight. 

This  last  instance,  and  others  of  a  like  nature, 
have  sometimes  excited  in  us  a  most  marvellous 
doubt,  no  less  than  whether  the  image  of  the  sky 
and  stars  is  perceived  as  at  the  actual  moment  of 
its  existence,  or  rather  a  little  after,  and  whether 
there  is  not  (with  regard  to  the  visible  appearance 
of  the  heavenly  bodies)  a  true  and  apparent  time, 
as  well  as  a  true  and  apparent  place,  which  is 
observed  by  astronomers  in  parallaxes.^  It  ap- 
peared so  incredible  to  us,  that  the  images  or 
radiations  of  heavenly  bodies  could  suddenly  be 
conveyed  through  such  immense  spaces  to  the 
sight,  and  it  seemed  that  they  ought  rather  to  be 
transmitted  in  a  definite  time.  That  doubt,  how« 
ever,  (as  far  as  regards  any  great  difference  be- 
tween the  true  and  apparent  time,)  was  subse- 
quently completely  set  at  rest,  when  we  consider 
the  infinite  loss  and  diminution  of  size  as  regards 
the  real  and  apparent  magnitude  of  a  star,  occa- 
sioned by  its  distance,  and  at  the  same  time  oh. 
served  at  how  great  a  distance  (at  least  sixty 
miles)  bodies  which  are  merely  white  can  be 
suddenly  seen  by  us.  For  there  is  no  doubt,  that 
the  light  of  heavenly  bodies  not  only  far  surpass 
the  vivid  appearance  of  white,  but  even  the  light 
of  any  flame  (with  which  we  are  acquainted)  in 
the  vigour  of  its  radiation.  The  immense  velocity 
of  the  bodies  themselves,  which  is  perceived  in 
their  diurnal  motion,  and  has  so  astonished  think* 
ing  men,  that  they  have  been  more  ready  to  believe 
in  the  motion  of  the  earth,  renders  the  motion  of 
radiation  firom  them  (marvellous  as  it  is  in  its 
rapidity)  more  worthy  of  belief.  That  which  has 
weighed  most  with  us,  however,  is,  that  if  there 
were  any  considerable  interval  of  time  between 
the  reality  and  the  appearance,  the  images  would 
often  be  interrupted  and  confused  by  clouds 
formed  in  the  mean  time,  and  similar  disturbances 
of  the  medium.  Let  this  suffice  with  regard  to 
the  simple  measures  of  time. 

It  is  not  merely  tiie  sbsolute,  but  still  more  the 
relative  measure  of  motions  and  actions  which 
must  be  inquired  into,  for  this  latter  is  of  great 
use  and  application.  We  perceive  that  the  flame 
of  fire-arms  is  seen  sooner  than  the  sound  is  heard, 
although  the  ball  must  have  struck  the  sir  befors 
the  flame,  which  was  behhid  it,  eould  escape :  the 
reason  of  which  is,  that  light  moves  with  gvselef 

*  Thif  If  a  ■fnfvtar  approx  IhmiIob  to  Ramer*!  dlMovtnr  of 
tlaa  being  reqalrvd  tot  the  propagailoa  ofUfht. 
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▼elooity  than  sound.  We  perceive,  also,  that  vi- 
•ible  images  are  receiTed  by  the  sight  with  greater 
rapidity  than  they  are  dismissed,  and  for  this  rea- 
son, a  violin  string  touched  with  the  finger  appears 
double  or  triple,  because  the  new  image  is  received 
before  the  former  one  is  dismissed.  Hence,  also, 
rings  when  spinning,  appear  globular,  and  a  lighted 
torch,  borne  rapidly  along  at  night,  appears  to  have 
a  tail.  Upon  the  principle  of  the  inequality  of 
motion,  also,  Galileo  attempted  an  explanation  of 
the  flood  and  ebb  of  the  sea,  supposing  the  earth 
to  move  rapidly,  and  the  water  slowly,  by  which 
means  the  water,  after  accumulating,  would  at 
intervals  foil  back,  as  is  shown  in  a  vessel  of 
water  made  to  move  rapidly.  He  has,  however, 
imagined  this  on  data  which  cannot  be  granted, 
(namely,  the  earth's  motion,)  and,  besides,  does 
not  satisfactorily  account  for  the  tide  taking  place 
every  six  hours. 

An  example  of  our  present  point,  (the  relative 
measure  of  motion,)  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  its 
remarkable  use  of  which  we  have  spoken,  is  con- 
spicuous in  mines  filled  with  gunpowder,  where 
immense  weights  of  earth,  buildings,  and  the  like, 
are  overthrown  and  prostrated  by  a  small  quantity 
of  powder ;  the  reason  of  which  is  decidedly  this, 
that  the  motion  of  the  expansion  of  the  gunpowder 
is  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  gravity,  which 
would  resist  it,  so  that  the  former  has  terminated 
before  the  latter  has  commenced.  Hence,  also,  in 
missiles,  a  strong  blow  will  not  carry  them  so  far 
as  a  sharp  and  rapid  one.  Nor  could  a  small  por- 
tion of  animal  spirit  in  animals,  especially  in  such 
vast  bodies  as  those  of  the  whale  and  elephant, 
have  ever  bent  or  directed  such  a  mass  of  body, 
were  it  not  owing  to  the  velocity  of  the  former, 
and  the  slowness  of  the  latter  in  resisting  its 
motion. 

In  short,  this  point  is  one  of  the  principal  foun- 
dations of  the  magic  experiments,  (of  which  we 
shall  presently  speak,)  where  a  small  mass  of 
matter  overcomes  and  regulates  a  much  larger,  if 
there  be  but  an  anticipation  of  motion,  by  the 
velocity  of  one  before  the  other  is  prepared  to  act. 

Finally,  the  point  of  the  first  and  last  should  be 
observed  in  all  natural  actions.  Thus,  in  an  infu- 
sion of  rhubarb,  the  purgative  property  is  first 
extracted,  and  then  the  astringent;  we  have  ex- 
perienced something  of  the  same  kind  in  steeping 
violets  in  vinegar,  which  first  extracts  the  sweet 
and  delicate  odour  of  the  flower,  and  then  the 
more  earthy  part,  which  disturbs  the  perfume ;  so 
that  if  the  violets  be  steeped  a  whole  day,  a  much 
fainter  perfume  is  extracted  than  if  they  were 
steeped  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  only,  and  then 
taken  out ;  and  since  the  odoriferous  spirit  in  the 
violet  is  not  aliundant,  let  other  and  fresh  violets 
lie  steeped  in  the  vinegar  everv  quarter  of  an  hour, 
as  many  as  six  times,  when  the  infusion  becomes 
so  8trengtheT>ed,  that  although  the  violets  have 


not  altogether  remained  there  for  more  than  000 
hour  and  a  half,  there  remains  a  most  pleaaiiig 
perfume,  not  inferior  to  the  flower  itself,  for  a 
whole  year.  It  must  be  observed,  however*  that 
the  perfume  does  not  acquire  its  full  strength*  till 
about  a  month  afier  the  infusion.  In  the  disUlla- 
tion  of  aromatic  plants  macerated  in  spirits  of 
wine,  it  is  well  known  that  an  aqueous  and  useless 
phlegm  rises  first,  then  water  containing  more  of 
the  spirit,  and  lastly,  water  containing  more  of  the 
aroma ;  and  many  observations  of  the  like  kind, 
well  worthy  of  notice,  are  to  be  made  in  distilla- 
tions.   Bat  let  these  suflice  as  examples. 

47.  In  the  twenty-third  rank  of  prerogrative  in- 
stances, we  will  place  instances  of  quaniity^ 
which  we  are  also  wont  to  call  the  doses  of  na- 
ture, (borrowing  a  word  from  medicine.)  They 
are  such  as  measure  the  powers  by  the  quantity 
of  bodies,  and  point  out  the  efiect  of  the  quantity 
in  the  degree  of  power.  And,  in  the  first  place* 
some  powers  only  subsist  in  the  universal  quan- 
tity, or  such  as  bears  a  relation  to  the  conforma- 
tion and  fabric  of  the  universe.  Thus  the  earth 
is  fixed,  its  parts  fall.  The  waters  in  the  sea  flow 
and  ebb,  but  not  in  the  rivers,  except  by  the  ad- 
mission of  the  sea.  Then,  again,  almost  all  par- 
ticular powers  act  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
quantity  of  the  body.  Large  masses  of  water 
are  not  easily  rendered  foul,  small  are.  New 
wine  and  beer  become  ripe  and  drinkable  in  small 
skins,  much  more  readily  than  in  large  casks.  If 
an  herb  be  placed  in  a  considerable  quantity  of 
liquid,  infusion  takes  place  rather  than  impregna- 
tion, if  in  less,  the  reverse.  A  bath,  therefore, 
and  a  light  sprinkling,  produce  different  effects  on 
the  human  body.  Light  dew,  again,  never  ftJls, 
hot  is  dissipated  and  incorporated  with  the  air ; 
thus  we  see  that  in  breathing  on  gems  the  slight 
quantity  of  moisture,  like  a  small  cloud  in  the  air, 
is  immediately  dissolved.  Again,  a  piece  of  the 
same  magnet  does  not  attract  so  much  iron  as  the 
whole  magnet  did.  There  are  some  powers  where 
the  smallness  of  the  quantity  is  of  more  avail ; 
as  in  boring,  a  sharp  point  pierces  more  readily 
than  a  blunt  one;  the  diamond,  when  pointed, 
makes  an  impression  on  glass,  and  the  like. 

Here,  too,  we  must  not  rest  contented  with  a 
vague  result,  but  inquire  into  the  exact  proportion 
of  quantity  requisite  for  a  particular  exertion  ot 
power.  For  one  would  be  apt  to  suppose  that  the 
power  bears  an  exact  proportion  to  the  quantity ; 
that  if  a  leaden  bullet  of  one  ounce,  for  instance, 
would  fall  in  a  given  time,  one  of  two  ounces 
ought  to  fall  twice  as  rapidly,  which  is  roost  erro- 
neous. Nor  does  the  same  ratio  prevail  in  every 
kind  of  power,  their  difference  being  considerable. 
The  measure,  therefore,  must  be  determined  by 
experiment,  and  not  by  probability  or  conjecture. 
Lastly,  we  must  in  all  our  investigations  of 
nature  observe  what  quantity,  or  dose,  of  the  body 
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in  requisite  for  a  giwen  effect,  and  must  at  the 
same  time  be  gruarded  against  estimating  it  at  too 
much  or  too  little. 

48.  In  the  twenty-fourth  rank  of  prerogatire 
instances,  we  will  place  wratUng  instances, 
which  we  are  also  wont  to  call  instances  of  pre- 
dominance. They  are  such  as  point  out  the  pre- 
dominance and  submission  of  powers  compared 
with  each  other,  and  which  of  them  is  the  more 
energetic  and  superior,  or  more  weak  and  inferior. 
For  the  motions  and  effects  of  bodies  are  com- 
pounded, decomposed,  and  combined,  no  less 
than  the  bodies  themselves.  We  will  exhibit, 
therefore,  the  principal  kinds  of  motions  or  active 
powers,  in  order  that  their  comparative  strength, 
and  thence  a  demonstration  and  definition  of  the 
instances  in  question,  may  be  rendered  more  clear. 

Let  the  first  motion  be  that  of  the  retUtance  rf 
matter^  which  exists  in  every  particle,  and  com- 
pletely prevents  its  annihilation ;  so  that  no  con- 
flagration, weight,  pressure,  violence,  or  length 
of  time,  can  reduce  even  the  smallest  portion  of 
matter  to  nothing,  or  prevent  it  from  being  some- 
thin^sr,  and  occupying  some  space,  and  delivering 
itself,  (whatever  straits  it  be  put  to,)  by  changing 
its  form  or  place,  or,  if  that  be  impossible,  re- 
maining as  it  is,  nor  can  it  ever  happen  that  it 
should  either  be  nothing  or  nowhere.  This  mo- 
tion is  designated  by  the  schools  (which  generally 
name  and  define  every  thing  by  its  effects  and  in- 
conveniences, rather  than  by  its  inherent  cause) 
by  the  axiom,  **  that  two  bodies  cannot  exist  in 
the  same  place,"  or  they  call  it  a  motion,  «*  to  pre- 
vent the  penetration  of  dimensions.*'  It  is  use- 
less to  give  examples  of  this  motion,  since  it  exists 
in  every  body. 

Let  the  second  motion  be  that  which  we  term 
the  motion  of  eonfutxion,  by  which  bodies  do  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  separated  at  any  point  from 
the  contact  of  another  body,  delighting,  as  it 
were,  in  the  mutual  connexion  and  contact.  This 
is  called  by  the  schools  a  motion  •«  to  prevent  a 
vacuum."  It  takes  place  when  water  is  drawn 
up  by  suction  or  a  syringe,  the  flesh  by  cupping, 
or  when  the  water  remains  without  escaping  from 
perforated  jars,  unless  the  mouth  be  opened  to 
admit  the  air,  and  innumerable  instances  of  a 
like  nature. 

Let  the  third  be  that  which  we  term  the  motion 
of  liberty  f  by  which  bodies  strive  to  deliver 
themselves  from  any  unnatural  pressure  or  ten- 
sion, and  to  restore  themselves  to  the  dimensions 
suited  to  their  mass ;  and  of  which,  also,  there 
are  innumerable  examples.  Thus,  we  have  ex- 
amples of  their  escaping  from  pressure,  in  the 
water  in  swimming,  in  the  air  in  flying,  in  the 
water  again  in  rowing,  and  in  the  air  in  the  un- 
dulations  of  the  winds,  and  in  the  springs  of 
watches.  An  exact  instance  of  the  motion  of 
compressed  air  is  seen  in  children's  popguns, 
which  they  make  by  scooping  out  elder  braocbet, 


or  some  such  matter,  and  forcing  in  a  piece  of 
some  pulpy  root,  or  the  like,  at  each  end;  then 
they  force  the  root  or  other  pellet  with  a  ramrod 
to  the  opposite  end,  from  which  the  lower  pellet 
is  emitted  and  projected  with  a  report,  and  tba< 
before  it  is  touched  by  the  other  piece  of  root  oi 
pellet,  or  by  the  ramrod.  We  have  examples  of 
their  escape  from  tension,  in  the  motion  of  the 
air  that  remains  in  glass  eggs  after  suction,  in 
strings,  leather,  and  cloth,  which  recoil  after  ten- 
sion, unless  it  be  long  continued.  The  schools 
define  this  by  the  term  of  motion  «*  from  the  form 
of  the  element;"  injudiciously  enough,  since  this 
motion  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  air,  water,  or 
fire,  but  in  every  species  of  solid,  as  wood,  iron, 
lead,  cloth,  parchment,  &c.,  each  of  which  has 
its  own  proper  size,  and  is  with  difficulty  stretched 
to  any  other.  Since,  however,  this  motion  of 
liberty  is  the  most  obvious  of  all,  and  to  be  seen 
in  an  infinite  number  of  cases,  it  will  be  as  well 
to  distinguish  it  correctly  and  clearly ;  for  some 
most  carelessly  confound  this  with  tlie  two  others 
of  resistance  and  connection ;  namely,  the  free- 
dom from  pressure  with  the  former,  and  that  from 
tension  with  the  latter;  as  if  bodies  when  com- 
pressed yielded  or  expanded  to  prevent  a  pene- 
tration of  dimensions,  and,  when  stretched* 
rebounded  and  contracted  themselves  to  prevent 
a  vacuum.  But  if  the  air,  when  compressed, 
could  be  brought  to  the  density  of  water,  or  wood 
to  that  of  stone,  there  would  be  no  need  of  any 
penetration  of  dimensions,  and  yet  the  compres- 
sion would  be  much  greater  than  they  actually 
admit  of.  So,  if  water  could  be  expanded  till  it 
became  as  rare  as  air,  or  stone  as  rare  as  wood* 
there  would  be  no  need  of  a  vacuum,  and  yet  the 
expansion  would  be  much  greater  than  they  ac- 
tually admit  of.  We  do  not,  therefore,  arrive  at 
a  penetration  of  dimensions  or  a  vacuum,  before 
the  extremes  of  condensation  and  rarefaction, 
whilst  the  motion  we  speak  of  stops  and  exerts 
itself  much  within  them,  and  is  nothing  more 
than  a  desire  of  bodies  to  preserve  their  specific 
density,  (or,  if  it  be  preferred,  their  form,)  and 
not  to  desert  them  suddenly,  but  only  to  change 
by  degrees,  and  of  their  own  accord.  It  is, 
however,  much  more  necessary  to  intimate  to 
mankind  (because  many  other  points  depend 
upon  this)  that  the  violent  motion  which  we  call 
mechanical,  and  Democritus  (who,  in  explaining 
his  primary  motions,  is  to  be  ranked  even  below 
the  middling  class  of  philosophers)  termed  the 
motion  of  a  blow,  is  nothing  else  than  this  motion 
of  liberty,  namely,  a  tendency  to  relaxation  from 
compression.  For,  in  all  simple  impulsion  or 
flight  through  the  air,  the  body  is  not  displaced 
or  moved  in  space,  until  its  parts  are  placed  in 
an  unnatural  state,  and  compressed  by  the  impel 
ling  force.  When  that  takes  place,  the  different 
parts  urging  the  other  in  succession,  the  whole  is 
,  moved,  and  that  with  a  rotatory  as  well  as  pio 
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gressive  motion,  in  order  that  the  parts  may,  by 
this  means,  also,  set  themselves  at  liberty,  or 
more  readily  submit.  Let  this  suffice  for  the 
motion  in  question. 

Let  the  fourth  be  that  which  we  term  the  mo- 
tion of  maUer^  and  which  is  opposed  to  the  last. 
For,  in  the  motion  of  liberty,  bodies  abhor,  reject, 
and  avoid  a  new  size  or  volume,  or  any  new  ex- 
pansion or  contraction,  f  for  these  different  terms 
have  the  same  meaning,)  and  strive,  with  all  their 
power,  to  rebound  and  resume  their  former  density 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  motion  of  matter  they  are 
anxious  to  acquire  a  new  volume  or  dimension, 
and  attempt  it  willingly  and  rapidly,  and  occa- 
sionally by  a  most  vigorous  effort,  as  in  the  ex- 
ample of  gunpowder.  The  most  powerful,  or,  at 
least,  most  frequent,  though  not  the  only  instro- 
ments  of  this  motion,  are  heat  and  cold.  For 
instance,  the  air,  if  expanded  by  tension,  (as  by 
suction  in  the  glass  egg^)  struggles  anxiously  to 
restore  itself;  but  if  heat  be  applied,  it  strives, 
on  the  contrary,  to  dilate  itself,  and  longs  for  a 
larger  volume,  regularly  passing  and  migrating 
into  it,  as  into  a  new  form,  (as  it  is  termed :)  nor, 
after  a  certain  degree  of  expansion,  is  it  anxious 
to  return,  unless  it  be  invited  to  do  so  by  the  ap- 
plication of  cold,  which  is  not  indeed  a  return, 
but  a  fresh  change.  So,  also,  water,  when  con- 
fined by  compression,  resists,  and  wishes  to  be- 
come as  it  was  before,  namely,  more  expanded ; 
but  if  there  happen  an  intense  and  continued 
cold,  it  changes  itself  readily  and  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, into  the  condensed  state  of  ice ;  and  if  the 
cold  be  long  continued,  without  any  intervening 
wnrrath,  (as  in  grottos  and  deep  caves,)  it  is 
changed  into  crystal  or  similar  matter,  and  never 
resumes  its  form. 

Let  the  fifth  be  that  which  we  term  the  motion 
of  continuity.  We  do  not  understand  by  this,  sim- 
ple and  primary  continuity  with  any  other  body, 
(for  that  is  the  motion  of  connexion,)  but  the  eon- 
tinuity  of  a  particular  body  in  itself.  For  it  is 
most  certain,  that  all  bodies  abhor  a  solution  of 
continuity,  some  more  and  some  less,  but  all  par- 
tially. In  hard  bodies,  (such  as  steel  and  glass,) 
the  resistance  to  an  interruption  of  continuity  is 
most  powerful  and  efficacious,  whilst,  although  in 
liquids  it  appears  to  be  faint  and  languid,  yet  it  is 
not  altogether  null,  but  exists  in  the  lowest  degfree, 
and  shows  itself  in  many  experiments,  such  as 
bubbles,  the  round  form  of  drops,  in  thin  threads 
which  drip  from  roofs,  the  cohesion  of  glutinous 
substances,  and  the  like.  It  is  most  conspicu- 
ous,  however,  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  push  this 
separation  to  still  smaller  particles.  Thus,  in 
mortars,  the  pestle  produces  no  effect  after  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  contusion,  water  does  not  penetrate 
small  fissures,  and  the  air  itself,  notwithstanding 
tts  subtilty,  does  not  penetrate  the  pores  of  solid 
vessels  at  once,  but  only  by  long  continued  in- 
Mnnation. 


Let  the  sixth  be  that  which  we  term  the  motion 
of  aequintian,  or  the  motion  of  need.  It  is  that  by 
which  bodies  placed  amongst  others  of  a  hetero* 
genous  and,  as  it  were,  hostile  nature,  if  they  meet 
with  the  means  or  opportunity  of  avoiding  theoa 
and  uniting  themselves  with  others  of  a  more 
analagous  nature,  even  when  these  latter  are  not 
closely  allied  to  them,  immediately  seize  and,  a« 
it  were,  select  tliem,  and  appear  to  consider  it  a« 
something  acquired,  (whence  we  derive  the  name,) 
and  to  have  need  of  these  latter  bodies.  For  in. 
stance,  gold,  or  any  other  metal  in  leaf,  does  not 
like  the  neighbourhood  of  air;  if,  therefore,  they 
meet  with  any  tangible  and  thick  substance,  (such 
as  the  finger,  paper,  or  the  like,)  they  immediately 
adhere  to  it,  and  are  not  easily  torn  from  it* 
Paper,  too,  and  cloth,  and  the  like,  do  not  agree 
with  the  air,  which  is  inherent  and  mixed  in  their 
pores.  They  readily,  therefore,  imbibe  water  or 
other  liquids,  and  get  rid  of  the  air.  Sugar,  or  a 
sponge,  dipped  in  water  or  wine,  and  though  part 
of  it  be  out  of  the  water  or  wine,  and  at  some 
height  above  it,  will  yet  gradually  absorb  them. 

Hence,  an  excellent  rule  is  derived  for  the 
opening  and  dissolution  of  bodies.  For,  (not  to 
mention  corrosive  and  strong  waters,  which  force 
their  way,)  if  a  body  can  be  found  which  is  more 
adapted,  suited,  and  friendly  to  a  given  solid, 
than  that  with  which  it  is  by  some  necessity 
united,  the  given  solid  immediately  opens  and 
dissolves  itself  to  receive  the  former,  and  excludes 
or  removes  the  latter.*  Nor  is  the  effect  or  power 
of  this  motion  confined  to  contact,  for  the  electric 
energy  (of  which  Gilbert  and  others  after  him 
have  told  so  many  fables)  is  only  the  energy 
excited  in  a  body  by  gentle  friction,  and  which 
does  not  endure  the  air,  but  prefers  some  tangible 
substance,  if  there  be  any  at  hand. 

Let  the  seventh  be  that  which  we  term  the  mo- 
tion o(  greater  congregation^  by  which  bodies  are 
borne  towards  masses  of  a  similar  nature,  for  in- 
stance,  heavy  bodies  towards  the  earth,  light  to 
the  sphere  of  heaven.  The  schools  termed  this 
natural  motion,  by  a  superficial  consideration  of 
it,  because  produced  by  no  external  visible  agent, 
which  made  them  consider  it  innate  in  the  sub 
stances ;  or,  perhaps,  because  it  does  not  cease, 
which  is  little  to  be  wondered  at,  since  heaven 
and  earth  are  always  present,  whilst  the  causes 
and  sources  of  many  other  motions  are  sometimes 
absent,  and  sometimes  present.  They,  therefore, 
called  this  perpetual  and  proper,  because  it  is 
never  interrupted,  but  instantly  takes  place  when 
the  otiiers  are  interrupted,  and  they  called  the 
others  adscititious.  The  former,  however,  is  in 
reality  weak  and  slow,  since  it  yields,  end  is 
inferior  to  the  others  as  long  as  they  act,  unless 
the  mass  of  the  body  be  great;  and  although  this 
motion  have  so  filled  men's  minds,  as  almost  to 
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bave  obscured  all  otbere,  yet  they  know  but  little 
about  it,  and  commit  many  errors  in  its  estimate. 

Let  the  eighth  be  that  which  we  term  the  mo- 
tion of  ietaer  congregation^  by  which  the  homoge- 
neous parts  in  any  body  separate  themselves  from 
the  heterogenous  and  unite  together,  and  whole 
bodies  of  a  similar  substance  coalesce  and  tend 
towards  each  other,  and  are  sometimes  congre- 
gated, attracted,  and  meet,  from  some  distance ; 
thus,  in  milk  the  cream  rises  after  a  certain  time, 
and  in  wine  the  dregs  and  tartar  sink;  which 
effects  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  grarity  and 
levity  only,  so  as  to  account  for  the  rising  of  some 
parts  and  the  sinking  of  others,  but  much  more  to 
the  desire  of  the  homogeneous  bodies  to  meet  and 
unite.  This  motion  differs  from  that  of  need  m 
two  points:  1st.  Because  the  latter  is  the  stimu- 
lus of  a  malignant  and  contrary  nature ;  whilst  in 
this  of  which  we  treat,  (if  there  be  no  impediment 
or  restraint,)  the  parts  are  united  by  their  affinity, 
although  there  be  no  foreign  nature  to  create  a 
struggle ;  2dly.  Because  the  union  is  closer  and 
more  select.  For,  in  the  other  motion,  bodies 
which  have  no  great  affinity  unite,  if  they  can  but 
avoid  the  hostile  body,  whilst  in  this,  substances 
which  are  connected  by  a  decided  kindred  resem- 
blance, come  together  and  are  moulded  into  one. 
It  is  a  motion  existing  in  all  compound  bodies, 
and  would  be  readily  seen  in  each,  if  it  were 
not  confined  and  checked  by  the  other  affec- 
tions and  necessities  of  bodies  which  disturb  the 
union. 

This  motion  is  usually  confined  in  the  three 
following  manners :  by  the  torpor  of  the  bodies ; 
by  the  power  of  the  prodominating  body ;  by  ex- 
ternal motion.  With  regard  to  the  first,  it  is 
certain  that  there  is  more  or  less  sluggishness  in 
tangible  bodies,  and  an  abhorrence  of  locomotion : 
so  that,  unless  excited,  they  prefer  remaining  con- 
tented with  their  actual  state,  to  placing  them- 
selves in  a  better  position.  There  are  three 
means  of  breaking  through  this  sluggishness: 
heat ;  the  active  power  of  a  similar  body ;  vivid 
and  powerful  motion.  With  regard  to  the  first, 
heat  is,  on  this  account,  defined  as  that  which 
separates  heterogeneous,  and  draws  together  ho- 
mogeneous substances ;  a  definition  of  the  peri- 
patetics, which  is  Justly  ridiculed  by  Gilbert, 
who  says  it  is  as  if  one  were  to  define  man  to  be 
that  which  sows  wheat  and  plants  vineyards; 
being  only  a  definition  deduced  from  effects,  and 
those  but  partial.  But,  it  is  still  more  to  be 
blamed,  because  those  effects,  such  as  they  are, 
are  not  a  peculiar  property  of  heat,  but  a  mere 
accident,  (for  cold,  as  we  shall  af^rwards  show, 
does  the  same,)  arising  from  the  desire  of  the  ho- 
mogeneous parts  to  unite ;  the  heat  then  assists 
them  in  breaking  through  that  sluggishness, 
which  before  restrained  their  desire.  With  re- 
gard to  the  assistance  derived  from  the  power  of 
a  similai  body,  it  is  most  eonspieooM  in  tin 


magrnet  when  armed  with  ste^l,  for  it  excites  in 
the  steel  a  power  of  adhering  to  steel,  as  a  homo* 
geneous  substance,  the  power  of  the  magnet 
breaking  through  the  sluggishness  of  the  steel. 
With  regard  to  the  assistance  of  motion,  it  is  seen 
in  wooden  arrows  or  points,  which  penetrate  mors 
deeply  into  wood  than  if  they  were  tipped  with 
iron,  fVom  the  similarity  of  the  substance,  the 
swiftness  of  the  motion  breaking  through  the 
sluggishness  of  the  wood ;  of  which  two  last 
experiments  we  have  spoken  above,  in  the  apho- 
rism on  clandestine  instances.* 

The  confinement  of  the  motion  of  lesser  con* 
gregation,  which  arise  from  the  power  of  the 
predominant  body,  is  shown  in  the  decomposition 
of  blood  and  urine  by  cold.  For,  as  long  as  these 
substances  are  filled  with  the  active  spirit,  which 
regulates  and  restrains  each  of  their  component 
parts,  as  the  predominant  ruler  of  the  whole,  the 
several  different  parts  do  not  collect  themselves 
separately  on  account  of  the  check  ;  but  as  soon 
as  that  spirit  has  evaporated,  or  has  been  choked 
by  the  cold,  then  the  decomposed  parts  unite, 
according  to  their  natural  desire.  Hence,  it 
happens,  that  all  bodies  which  contain  a  sharp 
spirit  (as  salts,  and  the  like)  last,  without  de- 
composition, owing  to  the  permanent  aitd  dura- 
ble power  of  the  predominating  and  imperioot 
spirit. 

The  confinement  of  the  motion  of  lesser  eon- 
gregati'on,  which  arises  firom  external  motion,  is 
very  evident  in  that  agitation  of  bodies,  which 
preserves  them  from  putrefaction.  For  all  putre- 
faction depends  on  the  congregation  of  the  homo- 
geneous parts,  whence,  by  degrees,  there  ensues 
a  corruption  of  the  first  form,  (as  it  is  called,)  and 
the  generation  of  another.  For,  the  decomposi 
tion  of  the  original  form,  which  is  itself  the  union 
of  the  homogeneous  parts,  precedes  the  putrefae- 
tion,  which  prepares  the  way  for  the  generation 
of  another.  This  decomposition,  if  not  inter- 
rupted, is  simple ;  but  if  there  be  various  obsta- 
cles, putrefactions  ensue,  which  are  the  rudiments 
of  a  new  generation.  But,  if  (to  come  to  our 
present  point)  a  frequent  agitation  be  excited,  by 
external  motion,  the  motion  towards  union  (whi^ 
is  delicate  and  gentle,  and  requires  to  be  free  from 
all  external  influence)  is  disturbed,  and  ceases ; 
which  we  perceive  to  be  the  case  in  innumerable 
instances.  Thus,  the  daily  agitation  or  flowing 
of  water  prevents  putrefaction;  winds  prevent 
the  air  from  being  pestilent ;  com,  turned  about 
and  shaken  in  granaries,  continues  clean;  in 
short,  every  thing  which  is  externally  agitated, 
will,  with  difficulty,  rot  internally. 

We  must  not  omit  that  union  of  the  parts  of 
bodies  which  is  the  principal  cause  of  induration 
and  desiccation.  When  the  spirit  or  moistar^i 
which  lias  evaporated  into  spirit,  has  escaped 
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firom  a  porons  body,  (sacb  as  wood,  bone,  parch- 
ment, and  the  like,)  the  thicker  parts  are  drawn 
together,  and  united  with  a  greater  effort,  and  in- 
duration or  desiccation  is  the  consequence ;  and 
this  we  attribute  not  so  much  to  the  motion  of 
connexion,  (in  order  to  prevent  a  yacuum,)  as  to 
this  motion  of  friendship  and  union. 

Union  from  a  distance  is  rare,  and  yet  is  to  be 
met  with  in  more  instances  than  are  generally 
observed.  We  perceive  it  when  one  bubble  dis- 
solves another,  when  medicines  attract  humours 
from  a  similarity  of  substance,  when  one  string 
moves  another  in  unison  with  it  on  different  in- 
struments, and  the  like.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
this  motion  is  very  prevalent  also  in  animal  spi- 
rits, but  are  quite  igpnorant  of  the  fact.  It  is, 
however,  conspicuous  in  the  magnet,  and  mag- 
netized iron.  Whilst  speaking  of  the  motions 
of  the  magnet,  we  must  plainly  distinguish  them, 
for  there  are  four  distinct  powers  or  effects  of  the 
magnet  which  should  not  be  confounded,  although 
the  wonder  and  astonishment  of  mankind  has 
classed  them  together.  1.  The  attraction  of  the 
magnet  to  the  magnet,  or  of  iron  to  the  magnet, 
or  of  magnetised  iron  to  iron.  2.  Its  polarity 
towards  the  north  and  south,  and  its  variation. 
3.  Its  penetration  through  gold,  glass,  stone,  and 
all  other  substances.  4.  The  communication  of 
power  from  the  mineral  to  iron,  and  from  iron  to 
iron,  without  any  communication  of  the  sub- 
stances. Here,  however,  we  only  speak  of  the 
first.  There  is  also  a  singular  motion  of  attrac- 
tion between  quicksilver  and  gold,  so  that  the 
gold  attracts  quicksilver  even  when  made  use  of 
in  ointment,  and  those  who  work  surrounded  by 
the  vapours  of  quicksilver  are  wont  to  hold  a 
piece  of  gold  in  their  mouths,  to  collect  the  exha- 
lations, which  would  otherwise  attack  the  heads 
and  bones,  and  this  piece  soon  grows  white.* 
Let  this  suffice  for  the  motion  of  lesser  congre- 
gation. 

Let  the  ninth  be  the  magnetic  motion,  which 
although  of  the  nature  of  that  last  mentioned,  yet, 
when  operating  at  great  distances,  and  on  great 
masses,  deserves  a  separate  inquiry,  especially 
if  it  neither  begin  in  contact,  as  most  motions 
of  congregation  do,  nor  end  by  bringing  the  sub- 
stances into  contact,  as  all  do,  but  only  raise 
them,  and  make  them  swell  without  any  further 
effect.  For  if  the  moon  raise  the  waters,  or 
cause  moist  substances  to  swell,  or  if  the  starry 
sphere  attract  the  planets  towards  their  apogees, 
or  the  sun  confine  the  planets  Mercury  and  Venus 
to  within  a  certain  distance  of  his  mas8;f  these 
motions  do  not  appear  capable  of  being  classed 
nnder  either  of  those  of  congregratton,  but  to  be, 
as  it  were,  intermediately  and  imperfectly  congre- 
gative,  and  thus  to  form  a  distinct  species. 

Let  the  tenth  motion  be  that  of  avoidance^  or 
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that  which  is  opposed  to  the  motion  of  lesser  con- 
gregation, by  which  bodies,  with  a  kind  of  anti- 
pathy, avoid  and  disperse,  and  separate  them- 
selves from,  or  refuse  to  unite  themselves  with 
others  of  a  hostile  nature.  For,  although  this 
may  sometimes  appear  to  be  an  accidental  mo- 
tion, necessarily  attendant  upon  that  of  the  lesser 
congregation,  because  the  homogeneous  parts 
cannot  unite,  unless  the  heterogeneous  be  first 
removed  and  excluded ;  yet  it  is  still  to  be  classed 
separately,  and  considered  as  a  distinct  species, 
because,  in  many  cases,  the  desire  of  avoidance 
appears  to  be  more  marked  than  that  of  union. 

It  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  excrements  of 
animals,  nor  less,  perhaps,  in  objects  odious  to 
particular  senses,  especially  the  smell  and  taste. 
For  a  fetid  smell  is  rejected  by  the  nose,  so  as  to 
produce  a  sympathetic  motion  of  expulsion  at  the 
mouth  of  the  stomach ;  a  bitter  and  rough  taste 
is  rejected  by  the  palate  or  throat,  so  as  to  produce 
a  sympathetic  concussion  and  shivering  of  the 
head.  This  motion  is  visible  also  in  other  cases. 
Thus  it  is  observed  in  some  kinds  of  antiperistasis, 
as  in  the  middle  region  of  the  air,  the  cold  of 
which  appears  to  be  occasioned  by  the  rejection 
of  cold  from  the  regions  of  the  heavenly  bodies ; 
and  also  in  the  heat  and  combustion  observed  in 
subterraneous  spots,  which  appear  to  be  owing 
to  the  rejection  of  heat  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  For  heat  and  cold,  when  in  small  quanti- 
ties, mutually  destroy  each  other,  whilst  in  larger 
quantities,  like  armies  equally  matched,  they  re- 
move and  eject  each  other  in  open  conflict.  It  is 
said,  also,  that  cinnamon  and  other  perfumes 
retain  their  odour  longer  when  placed  near  privies 
and  foul  places,  because  they  will  not  unite  and 
mix  with  stinks.  It  is  well  known  that  quick- 
silver, which  would  otherwise  reunite  into  a  com- 
plete mass,  is  prevented  from  so  doing  by  man's 
spittle,  pork,  lard,  turpentine,  and  the  like,  from 
the  little  affinity  of  its  parts  with  those  substances, 
so  that  when  surrounded  by  them  it  draws  itself 
back,  and  its  avoidance  of  these  intervening  ob- 
stacles is  greater  than  its  desire  of  reuniting  itself 
to  its  homogeneous  parts;  which  is  what  they 
term  the  mortification  of  quicksilver.  Again,  the 
difference  in  weight  of  oil  and  water  is  not  the 
only  reason  for  their  refusing  to  mix,  but  it  is  also 
owing  to  the  little  affinity  of  the  two,  for  spirits 
of  wine,  which  are  lighter  than  oil,  mix  very 
well  widi  water.  A  very  remarkable  instance 
of  the  motion  in  question  is  seen  in  nitre,  and 
crude  bodies  of  a  like  nature,  which  abhor  flame, 
as  may  be  observed  in  gunpowder,  quicksilver, 
and  gold.  The  avoidance  of  one  pole  of  the 
magnet  by  iron  is  not,  (as  Gilbert  lias  well  ob- 
served,) strictly  speaking,  an  avoidance,  but  a 
conformity,  or  attraction  to  a  more  convenient 
situation. 

Let  the  eleventh  motion  be  that  of  asnmilation^ 
or  self-multiplication,  or  simple  generation,  by 
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which  latter  terra  we  do  not  mean  the  simple 
gftneration  of  integral  bodies,  such  as  plants  or 
animals,  but  of  homogeneous  bodies.  By  this 
motion  homogeneous  bodies  conrert  those  which 
are  allied  to  them,  or,  at  least,  well  disposed  and 
prepared,  into  their  own  substance  and  nature. 
Thus  flaroe  multiplies  itself  oTer  rapours  and 
oily  substances,  and  generates  fresh  flame ;  the 
air  over  water  and  watery  substances  multiplies 
itself  and  generates  fresh  air ;  the  vegetable  and 
animal  spirit,  over  the  thin  particles  of  a  watery 
or  oleaginous  spirit  contained  in  its  food,  multi- 
plies itself  and  generates  fresh  spirit;  the  solid 
parts  of  plants  and  animals,  as  the  leaf,  flower, 
the  flesh,  bone,  and  the  like,  each  of  them  assi- 
milate some  part  of  the  juices  contained  in  their 
food,  and  generate  a  successive  and  daily  sub- 
stance. For  let  none  rave  with  Paracelsus,  who 
(blinded  by  his  distillations)  wouU  have  it,  that 
nutrition  takes  place  by  mere  separation,  and 
that  the  eve,  nose,  brain,  and  liver,  lie  concealed 
in  bread  and  meat,  tne  root,  leaf,  and  flower,  tn 


the  juice  of  the  earth_i  asserting  that  lust  as  the 
artist  brings  out  a  leaf,  flower,  eye,  nose,  hand, 
foot,  and  the  like,  from  a  rude  mass  of  stone  or 
wood,  by  the  separation  and  rejection  of  what  is 
superfluous ;  so  the  great  artist  within  us  brings 
out  our  soveral  limbs  and  parts  by  separation 
and  rejection.  But  to  leave  snch  trifling,  it  is 
most  certain  that  all  the  parts  of  Tegetables  and 
animals,  as  well  the  homogeneous  as  organic, 
first  of  all  attract  those  juices  contained  in  their 
food,  which  are  nearly  common,  or  at  least  not 
very  different,  and  then  assimilate  and  convert 
them  into  their  own  natuie.  Nor  docs  this  as- 
similation, or  simple  generation,  take  place  in 
animated  bodies  only,  but  the  inanimate  also 
participate  in  the  same  property,  (as  we  have  ob- 
served of  flame  and  air,)  and  that  languid  spirit, 
which  is  contained  in  every  tangible  animated  sub- 
stance, is  perpetually  working  upon  the  coarser 
parts,  and  converting  them  into  spirit,  which  af- 
terwards is  exhaled,  whence  ensues  a  diminution 
of  weight,  and  a  desiccation  of  which  we  have 
spoken  elsewhere.*  Nor  should  we,  in  speak- 
ing of  assimilation,  neglect  to  mention  the  accre- 
tion which  is  usually  distinguished  from  aliment, 
and  which  is  observed  when  mud  grows  into  a 
mass  between  stones,  and  is  converted  into  a 
stony  substance,  and  the  scaly  substance  round 
the  teeth  is  converted  into  one  no  less  hard  than 
the  teeth  themselves;  for  we  are  of  opinion  that 
there  exists  in  all  bodies  a  desire  of  assimilation, 
as  well  as  of  uniting  with  homogeneous  masses. 
Rach  of  these  powers,  however,  is  confined, 
although  in  different  manners,  and  should  be 
diligently  investigated,  because  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  revival  of  old  age.  Lastly,  it  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  in  the  nine  preceding 
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motions,  bodies  appear  to  aim  at  the  mere  pre* 
servation  of  their  nature,  whilst  in  this  they  atr 
tempt  its  propagation. 

Let  the  twelfth  motion  be  that  of  exetUmtoi^ 
which  appears  to  be  a  species  of  the  last,  and  is 
sometimes  mentioned  by  us  under  that  name,  (t 
is,  like  that,  a  diffusive,  communicative,  transi- 
tive, and  multiplying  motion ;  and  they  figree  re- 
markably in  their  effect,  although  they  differ  in 
their  mode  of  action,  and  in  their  subject-matter. 
The  former  proceeds  imperiously,  and  with  au- 
thority ;  it  orders  and  compels  the  assimilated  to 
be  converted  and  changed  into  the  assimilating 
body.  The  latter  proceeds  by  art,  insinuation, 
and  stealth,  inviting  and  disposing  the  excited 
towards  the  nature  of  the  exciting  body.  The 
former  both  multiplies  and  transforms  bodies  and 
substances ;  thus  a  greater  quantity  of  flame,  air, 
spirit,  and  flesh  is  formed ;  but  in  the  latter,  the 
powers  only  are  multiplied  and  changed,  and 
heat,  the  magnetic  power,  and  putrefaction,  in 
the  above  instances,  are  increased.  Heat  does 
not  diffuse  itself,  when  heating  other  bodies,  by 
any  communication  of  the  original  heat,  but  only 
by  exciting  the  parts  of  the  heated  body  to  that 
motion  which  is  the  form  of  heat,  and  of  which 
we  spoke  in  the  first  vintage  of  the  nature  of 
heat.  Heat,  therefore,  is  excited  much  lesk 
rapidly  and  readily  in  stone  or  metal,  than  in  air, 
on  account  of  the  inaptitude  and  sluggishness 
of  those  bodies  in  acquiring  that  motion,  so  that 
it  is  probable  that  there  may  be  some  substances, 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  quite  incapable 
of  being  heated,  on  account  of  their  density, 
which  may  deprive  them  of  the  spirit  by  which 
the  motion  of  excitement  is  usually  commenced. 
Thus,  also,  the  magnet  creates  in  the  iron  a  new 
disposition  of  its  parts,  and  a  conformable  motion, 
without  losing  any  of  its  virtue.  So  the  leaven 
of  bread,  yeast,  rennet,  and  some  poisons,  excite 
and  invite  successive  and  continued  motion  in 
dough,  beer,  cheese,  or  the  human  body ;  not  so 
much  from  the  power  of  the  exciting,  as  the  pre- 
disposition and  yielding  of  the  excited  body. 

Let  the  thirteenth  motion  be  that  ofimpremon^ 
which  is  also  a  species  of  motion  of  assimilation, 
and  the  most  subtile  of  diffusive  motions.  We 
have  thought  it  right,  however,  to  consider  it  as 
a  distinct  species,  on  account  of  its  remarkable 
difference  from  the  two  last.  For  the  simple  mo- 
tion of  assimilation  transforms  the  bodies  them- 
selves, so  that  if  you  remove  the  first  agent,  you 
diminish  not  the  effect  of  those  which  succeed : 
thus,  neither  the  first  lighting  of  flame,  nor  the 
first  conversion  into  air,  are  of  any  importance  to 
the  flame  or  air  nrxt  generated.  80,  also,  the 
motion  of  excitement  still  continues  for  a  consi- 
derable time  after  the  removal  of  the  first  agent, 
as  in  a  heated  body  on  the  removal  of  the  original 
heat,  in  the  excited  iron  on  the  removal  of  the 
magnet,  and  in  the  dough  on  the  temoval  of  tit  \ 
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leaven.  But  the  motion  of  impressiony  although 
diffusive  and  transitive,  appears,  nevertheless,  to 
depend  on  the  first  agent,  so  that,  upon  the  re- 
moval of  the  latter,  the  former  immediately  fails 
and  perishes ;  for  which  reason  also  it  takes  effect 
in  a  moment,  or  at  least  a  very  short  space  of  time. 
We  are  wont  to  call  the  two  former  motions  the 
motions  of  the  generation  of  Jupiter,  hecause 
when  bom  they  continue  to  exist ;  and  the  latter, 
the  motion  of  the  generation  of  Saturn,  because 
it  is  immediately  devoured  and  absorbed.  It 
may  be  seen  in  three  instances;  1.  In  the  rays  of 
light;  2.  In  the  percussions  of  sounds;  3.  In 
magnetic  attractions  as  regards  communication. 
For,  on  the  removal  of  light,  colours  and  all  its 
other  images  disappear,  as,  on  the  cessation  of  the 
first  percussion  and  the  vibration  of  the  body, 
sound  soon  fails;  and  although  sounds  are  agi- 
tated by  the  wind,  like  waves,  yet  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  same  sound  does  not  last  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  reverberation.  Thus,  when 
a  bell  is  struck,  the  sound  appears  to  be  continued 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  one  might  easily  be 
led  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  it  to  float  and 
remain  in  the  air  during  the  whole  time,  which 
is  most  erroneous.  For  the  reverberation  is  not 
one  identical  sound,  but  the  repetition  of  sounds; 
which  is  made  manifest  by  stopping  and  confining 
the  sonorous  body ;  thus,  if  a  bell  be  stopped  and 
held  tightly,  so  as  to  be  immovable,  the  sound 
fails,  and  there  is  no  further  reverberation ;  and  if 
a  musical  string  be  touched  aAer  the  first  vibra- 
tion, either  with  the  finger,  (as  in  the  harp,)  or  a 
quill,  (as  in  the  harpsichord,)  the  sound  immedi- 
ately ceases.  If  the  magnet  be  removed,  the  iron 
falls.  The  moon,  however,  cannot  be  removed 
from  the  sea,  nor  the  earth  from  a  heavy  falling 
body,  and  we  can,  therefore,  make  no  experiment 
upon  them,  but  the  case  is  the  same. 

Let  the  fourteenth  motion  be  that  of  eonfigura- 
Hon  or  pontion^  by  which  bodies  appear  to  desire 
a  peculiar  situation,  collocation,  and  configuration 
with  others,  rather  than  union  or  separation.  This 
is  a  very  abstruse  motion,  and  has  not  been  well 
investigated ;  and,  in  some  instances,  appears  to 
occur  almost  without  any  cause,  although  we  be 
mistaken  in  supposing  this  to  be  really  the  case. 
For  if  it  be  asked,  why  the  heavens  revolve  from 
east  to  west,  rather  than  from  west  to  east,  or  why 
they  turn  on  poles  situated  near  the  Bears,  rather 
than  round  Orion  or  any  other  part  of  the  heaven, 
such  a  question  appears  to  be  unreasonable,  since 
these  phenomena  should  be  received  as  determi- 
nate, and  the  objects  of  our  experience.  There 
are,  indeed,  some  ultimate  and  self-existing  phe- 
nomena in  nature,  but  those  which  we  have  just 
mentioned  are  not  to  be  referred  to  that  class :  for 
we  attribute  them  to  a  certain  harmony  and  con- 
sent of  tne  universe,  which  has  not  yet  been  pro- 
perly observed.  But  if  the  motion  of  the  earth 
from  west  to  east  be  allowed,  the  same  question 


may  be  pot,  for  it  must  also  revolve  round  oertain 
poles,  and  why  should  they  be  placed  where  they 
are,  rather  than  elsewhere?  The  polarity  and 
variation  of  the  needle  come  under  our  present 
head.  There  is  also  observed  in  both  natural 
and  artificial  bodies,  especially  solids  rather  than 
fluids,  a  particular  collocation  and  position  of 
parts,  resembling  hairs  or  fibres,  which  should  be 
diligently  investigated,  since,  without  a  discovery 
of  them,  bodies  cannot  be  conveniently  controlled 
or  wrought  upon.  The  eddies  observable  in 
liquids  by  which,  when  compressed,  they  suc- 
cessively raise  different  parts  of  their  mass  before 
they  can  escape,  so  as  to  equalize  the  pressure,  is 
more  correctly  assigned  to  the  motion  of  liberty. 

Let  the  fifteenth  motion  be  that  o{  trantmimon^ 
or  of  passage,  by  which  the  powers  of  bodies  are 
more  or  less  impeded  or  advanced  by  the  medium, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  bodies  and  their 
effective  powers,  and  also  according  to  that  of 
the  medium.  For  one  medium  is  adapted  to 
light,  another  to  sound,  another  to  heat  and  cold, 
another  to  magnetic  action,  and  so  on  w  ith  regard 
to  the  other  actions. 

Let  the  sixteenth  be  that  which  we  term  the 
royal  or  political  motion,  by  which  the  predomi- 
nant and  governing  parts  of  any  body  check, 
subdue,  reduce,  and  regulate  the  others,  and  force 
them  to  unite,  separate,  stand  still,  move,  or  as- 
sume a  certain  position,  not  from  any  inclination 
of  their  own,  but  according  to  a  certain  order,  and 
as  best  suits  the  convenience  of  the  governing 
part,  so  that  there  is  a  sort  of  dominion  and  civil 
government  exercised  by  the  ruling  part  over  its 
subjects.  This  motion  is  very  conspicuous  in 
the  spirits  of  animals,  where,  as  long  as  it  is  in 
force,  it  tempers  all  the  motion  of  the  other  parts. 
It  is  found  in  a  less  degree  in  other  bodies,  as  we 
have  observed  in  blood  and  urine,  which  are  not 
decomposed  until  the  spirit,  which  mixed  and 
retained  their  parts,  has  been  emitted  or  extin- 
guished. Nor  is  this  motion  peculiar  to  spirits 
only,  although  in  most  bodies  the  spirit  predomi- 
nates, owing  to  its  rapid  motion  and  penetration ; 
for  the  grosser  parts  predominate  in  denser  bo- 
dies, which  are  not  filled  with  a  quick  and  active 
spirit,  (such  as  exists  in  quicksilver  or  vitriol,) 
so  that  unless  this  check  or  yoke  be  thrown  off 
by  some  contrivance,  there  is  no  hope  of  any 
transformation  of  such  bodies.  And  let  not  any 
one  suppose  that  we  have  forgotten  our  subject, 
because  we  speak  of  predominance  in  this  clas- 
sification of  motions,  which  is  made  entirely 
with  the  view  of  assisting  the  investigation  of 
wrestling  instances,  or  instances  of  predomi- 
nance. For  we  do  not  now  treat  of  the  general 
predominance  of  motions  or  powers,  but  of  that 
of  parts  in  whole  bodies,  which  constitutes  the 
particular  species  here  considered. 

Let  the  seventeenth  motion  be  the  spontaneoxu 
motion  of  revolution^  by  which  bodies  having  a 
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tendency  to  move,  and  placed  in  a  favourable 
aitoation,  enjoy  their  peculiar  nature,  pursuing 
themaelrea  and  nothing  else,  and  seeking  as  it 
were  to' embrace  themselyes.  For  bodies  seem 
either  to  move  without  any  limit,  or  to  tend  to- 
wards a  limit,  arrived  at  which,  they  either  revolve 
according  to  their  peculiar  nature,  or  rest.  Those 
which  are  favourably  situated,  and  have  a  ten- 
dency to  motion,  move  in  a  circle  with  an  eternal 
and  unlimited  motion ;  those  which  are  favoura- 
bly situated  and  abhor  motion,  rest.  Those  which 
are  not  favourably  situated  move  in  a  straight 
line,  (as  their  shortest  path,)  in  order  to  unite 
with  others  of  a  congenial  nature.  This  motion 
of  revolution  admits  of  nine  differences ;  1.  With 
regard  to  the  centre  about  which  the  bodies  move ; 
3.  The  poles  round  which  they  move;  3.  The 
circumference  or  orbit  relatively  to  its  distance 
from  the  centre ;  4.  The  velocity  or  grreater  or  less 
speed  with  which  they  revolve;  5.  The  direction 
of  the  motion,  as  from  east  to  west,  or  the  reverse ; 

6.  The  deviation  from  a  perfect  circle,  by  spiral 
lines  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  centre ; 

7.  The  deviation  from  the  circle  by  spiral  lines  at 
a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  poles ;  8.  The 
greater  or  less  distance  of  these  spirals  from  each 
other;  9.  And,  lastly,  the  variation  of  the  poles, 
if  they  be  movable;  which,  however,  only  af- 
fects revolution  when  circular.  The  motion  in 
question  is,  according  to  common  and  long  re- 
ceived opinion,  considered  to  be  that  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies.  There  exists,  however,  with  re- 
gard to  this,  a  considerable  dispute  between  some 
of  the  ancients  as  well  as  modems,  who  have 
attributed  a  motion  of  revolution  to  the  earth.  A 
much  more  reasonable  controversy,  perhaps,  ex- 
ists, (if  it  be  not  a  matter  beyond  dispute,)  whether 
the  motion  in  question  (on  the  hypothesis  of  the 
earth's  being  fixed)  is  confined  to  the  heavens,  or 
rather  descends  and  is  commanicated  to  the  air 
and  water.  The  rotation  of  missiles,  as  in  darts, 
musket  balls,  and  the  like,  we  refer  entirely  to 
the  motion  of  liberty. 

Let  the  eighteenth  motion  be  that  of  trepido' 
/ton,  to  which  (in  the  sense  assigned  to  it  by 
astronomers)  we  do  not  give  much  credit;  but  in 
our  serious  and  general  search  afVer  the  tenden- 
cies of  natural  bodies,  this  motion  occurs  and 
appears  worthy  of  forming  a  distinct  species.  It 
is  the  motion  of  an  (as  it  were)  etarnal  captivity; 
when  bodies,  for  instance,  being  placed  not  alto- 
grether  according  to  their  nature,  and  yet  not 
exactly  ill,  constantly  tremble,  and  are  restless, 
not  contented  with  their  position,  and  yet  not 
daring  to  advance.  Such  is  the  motion  of  the 
heart  and  the  pulse  of  animals,  and  it  must  ne- 
cessarily occur  in  all  bodies  which  are  situated  in 
a  mean  state,  between  conveniences  and  inconve- 
niences ;  so  that  being  removed  from  their  proper 
position,  they  strive  to  escape,  are  repulsed,  and 
again  continue  to  make  the  attempt 
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Let  the  nineteenth  and  last  motion  be  one 
which  can  scarcely  be  termed  a  motion,  and  yet 
is  one;  and  which  we  may  call  the  motion  of 
repose,  or  of  abhorrence  of  motion.  It  is  by  this 
motion  that  the  earth  stands  by  its  own  weight, 
whilst  its  extremes  move  towards  the  middle,  nut 
to  an  imaginary  centre,  but  in  order  to  unite.  It 
is  owing  to  the  same  tendency,  that  all  bodies  of 
considerable  density  abhor  motion,  and  their  only 
tendency  is  not  to  move,  which  nature  they  pit- 
serve,  although  excited  and  urged  in  a  variety  ol 
ways  to  motion.  But  if  they  be  compelled  to 
move,  yet  do  they  always  appear  anxious  to  re- 
cover their  former  state,  and  to  cease  from  motion, 
in  which  respect  they  certainly  appear  active, 
and  attempt  it  with  suflicient  swiftness  and 
rapidity,  as  if  fatigued  and  impatient  of  delay. 
We  can  only  have  a  partial  representation  of  this 
tendency,  because  with  us  every  tangible  sub- 
stance is  not  only  not  condensed  to  the  utmost, 
but  even  some  spirit  is  added,  owing  to  the  action 
and  concocting  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

We  have  now,  therefore,  exhibited  the  species 
or  simple  elements  of  the  motions,  tendencies, 
and  active  powers,  which  are  most  universal  in 
nature ;  and  no  small  portion  of  natural  scienot 
has  been  thus  sketched  out.  We  do  not,  however* 
deny  that  other  instances  can,  perhaps,  be  added, 
and  our  divisions  changed  according  to  some 
more  natural  order  of  things,  and  also  reduced  to 
a  less  number;  in  which  respect  we  do  not  allude 
to  any  abstract  classification,  as  if  one  were  to 
say,  that  «•  bodies  desire  the  preservation,  exalta* 
tion,  propagation,  or  fruition  of  their  nature;*' 
or,  that  •«  motion  tends  to  the  preservation  and 
benefit  either  of  the  universe,  (as  in  the  ease  of 
those  of  resistance  and  connection,)  or  of  exten* 
sive  wholes,  (as  in  the  case  of  those  of  the  greater 
congregation,  revolution,  and  abhorrence  of  mo- 
tion,) or  in  particular  forms,  as  in  the  case  of  ths 
others.  For,  although  such  remarks  be  just,  yet, 
unless  they  terminate  in  matter  and  construction, 
according  to  true  definitions,  they  are  speculative 
and  of  little  use.  In  the  mean  time,  our  classi- 
fication will  sufiiee,  and  be  of  much  use  in  the 
consideration  of  the  predominance  of  powers,  add 
examining  the  wrestling  instances  which  con- 
stitute our  present  subject,. 

For,  of  the  motions  here  laid  down,  some  ars 
quite  invincible,  some  more  powerful  than  othera« 
which  they  confine,  check,  and  modify ;  othera 
extend  to  a  greater  distance,  othera  are  more  im- 
mediate and  swift,  others  strengthen,  increassi 
and  accelerate  the  rest. 

The  motion  of  resistance  is  roost  adamanunt 
and  invincible.  We  are  yet  in  doubt  whethei 
such  be  the  nature  of  that  of  connection ;  for  w« 
cannot  with  certainty  determine  whether  there  be 
a  vacuum,  either  extensive  or  intermixed  witk 
matter.  Of  one  thing,  however,  we  are  satisfied, 
that  the  reason  assigned  bj  Lsaoippos  aii4  D^ 
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mocritus  for  the  introduction  of  a  Tacaum, 
(namely,  that  the  same  bodies  could  not  other- 
wise comprehend  and  fill  greater  and  less  spaces,) 
is  false.  For  there  is  clearly  a  folding*  of  matter, 
by  which  it  wraps  and  unwraps  itself  in  space 
within  certain  limits,  without  Uie  interrention  of 
a  Tacuum.  Nor  is  there  two  thousand  times 
more  of  vacuum  in  air  than  in  gold,  as  there 
should  be  on  this  hypothesis ;  a  fact  demonstrated 
by  the  very  powerful  energies  of  fluids,  (which 
would  otherwise  float  like  fine  dust  in  vacuo,) 
and  many  other  proofs.  The  other  motions  direct 
and  are  directed  by  each  other  according  to  their 
strength,  quantity,  excitement,  emission,  or  the 
assistance  or  impediments  they  meet  with. 

For  instance,  some  armed  magnets  hold  and 
support  iron  of  sixty  times  their  own  weight;  so 
far  does  the  motion  of  lesser  congregation  predo- 
minate over  that  of  the  g^reater ;  but  if  the  weight 
be  increased,  it  yields.  A  lever  of  a  certain 
strength  will  raise  a  given  weight,  and  so  hi  the 
motion  of  liberty  predominates  over  that  of  the 
greater  congregation,  but  if  the  weight  be  greater, 
the  former  motion  yields.  A  piece  of  leather 
stretched  to  a  certain  point  does  not  break,  and 
•o  far  the  motion  of  continuity  predominates  over 
that  of  tension,  but  if  the  tension  be  g^reater, 
the  leather  breaks,  and  the  motion  of  continu- 
ity yields.  A  certain  quantity  of  water  flows 
through  a  chink,  and  so  far  the  motion  of  greater 
congregation  predominates  over  that  of  continuity, 
but  if  the  chink  be  smaller,  it  yields.  If  a  musket 
be  charged  with  ball  and  powdered  sulphur  alone, 
and  fire  be  applied,  the  ball  is  not  discharged,  in 
which  case  the  motion  of  greater  congregation 
overcomes  that  of  matter,  but  when  gunpowder 
is  used,  the  motion  of  matter  in  the  sulphur  pre- 
dominates, being  assisted  by  that  motion  and  the 
motion  of  avoidance  in  the  nitre ;  and  so  of  the 
rest.  For  wrestling  instances  (which  show  the 
predominance  of  powers,  and  m  what  manner 
and  proportion  they  predominate  and  yield)  must 
be  searched  for  with  active  and  industrious  dili- 
gence. 

The  methods  and  nature  of  this  yielding  must 
also  be  diligently  examined;  as,  for  instance, 
whether  the  motions  completely  cease  or  exert 
themselves,  but  are  constrained.  For,  in  the 
bodips  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  there  is  no 
real,  but  an  apparent  rest,  either  in  the  whole  or 
in  parts.  This  apparent  rest  is  occasioned  either 
by  equilibrium  or  the  absolute  predominance  of 
motions.  By  equilibrium,  as  in  the  scales  of  the 
balance,  which  rest  if  the  weights  be  equal.  By 
predominance,  as  in  perforated  jars,  in  which  the 
water  rests,  and  is  prevented  from  falling  by  the 
predominance  of  the  motion  of  connection.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  observed  (as  we  have  said  be- 
fore) how  far  the  yielding  motions  exert  them- 
flelv<«.  For,  if  a  man  be  held  stretched  out  on 
tbo  ground  against  his  will,  with  arms  and  legs 


bound  down,  or  otherwise  confined,  and  yet  strive 
with  all  his  power  to  get  up,  the  struggle  is  not 
the  less,  although  inefiectuaJ.  The  real  state  of 
the  case  (namely,  whether  the  jrieldin^  motion 
be,  as  it  were,  annihilated  by  the  predominance, 
or  there  be  rather  a  continued  although  an  invisi- 
ble effort)  will  perhaps  appear  in  the  concurrence 
of  motions,  although  it  escape  our  notice  in  their 
conflict.  For  instance,  let  an  experiment  be  made 
with  muskets;  whether  a  musket  ball,  at  its  ut- 
most range  in  a  straight  line,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  point  blank,  strike  with  less  force  when 
projected  upwards,  where  the  motion  of  the  blow 
is  simple,  than  when  projected  downwards,  where 
the  motion  of  grravity  concurs  with  the  blow. 

The  rules  of  such  instances  of  predominanci^ 
as  occur,  should  be  collected :  such  as  the  follow- 
ing ;  the  more  general  the  desired  advantage  is, 
the  stronger  will  be  the  motion ;  the  motion  of 
connexion,  for  instance,  which  relates  to  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  parts  of  the  universe,  is  more 
powerful  than  that  of  grravity,  which  relates  to 
the  intercourse  of  dense  bodies  only.  Again,  Uie 
desire  of  a  private  good  does  not,  in  general, 
prevail  against  that  of  a  public  one,  except  where 
the  quantities  are  small.  Would  that  such  were 
the  case  in  civil  matters ! 

49.  In  the  twenty-fifth  rank  of  prerogative  in- 
stances, we  will  place  tuggesttng  instances ;  such 
as  suggest  or  point  out  that  which  is  advanta 
geous  to  mankind ;  for  bare  power  and  knowledge, 
in  themselves,  exalt,  rather  than  enrich  human 
nature.  We  must,  therefore,  select  from  the 
general  store,  such  things  as  are  most  useful  to 
mankind.  We  shall  have  a  better  opportunity 
of  discussing  these  when  we  treat  of  the  appli- 
cation  to  practice ;  besides,  in  the  work  of  inter- 
pretation, we  leave  room,  on  every  subject,  for 
the  human  or  optative  chart ;  for  it  is  a  part  of 
science  to  make  judicious  inquiries  and  wishes. 

50.  In  the  twenty-sixth  rank  of  prerogative 
instances,  we  will  place  the  gentrally  useful  in- 
stances. They  are  such  as  relate  to  various 
points,  and  frequently  occur,  sparing,  by  that 
means,  considerable  labour  and  new  trials.  The 
proper  place  for  treating  of  instances  and  contri- 
vances, will  be  that  in  which  we  speak  of  the 
application  to  practice,  and  the  methods  of  expe- 
riment. All  that  has  hitherto  been  ascertained, 
and  made  use  of,  will  be  described  in  the  particu- 
lar history  of  each  art  At  present,  we  will  sub- 
join a  few  general  examples  of  the  instances  in 
question. 

Man  acts,  then,  upon  natural  bodies  (besides 
merely  bringing  them  together  or  removing  them) 
by  seven  principal  methods  :  1.  By  the  exclusion 
of  all  that  impedes  and  disturbs ;  2.  By  compres- 
sion, extension,  agitation,  and  the  like;  3.  By 
heat  and  cold;  4.  By  detention  in  a  suitable 
plice;  5.  By  checking  or  directing  motion;  6. 
By  peculiar  harmonies ;  7.  By  a  seasonable  aoi< 
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proper  alternation,  aeries,  and  aaooeaaion  of  all 
these,  or  at  least  of  some  of  them. 

L  With  regard  to  the  first ;  common  air,  which 
is  always  at  hand,  and  forces  its  admission,  as 
also  the  rays  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  create  much 
disturbance.  Whatever,  therefore,  tends  to  ex- 
clade  them,  may  well  be  considered  as  generally 
usefal.  The  substance  and  thickness  of  yessels 
in  which  bodies  are  plaoed  when  prepared  for 
operations  may  be  referred  to  this  head.  So, 
also,  may  the  accurate  methods  of  closing  Tessels 
by  consolidation,  or  the  latum  mnpitntim^  as  the 
chymists  call  it.  The  exclusion  of  air  by  means 
of  liquids  at  the  extremity,  is  also  very  useful ; 
as,  when  they  pour  oil  on  wine,  or  the  juices  of 
herbs,  which,  by  spreading  itself  upon  the  top, 
like  a  cover,  preserves  them  uninjured  from  the 
air.  Powders,  also,  are  serviceable,  for,  although 
they  contain  air  mixed  up  in  them,  yet  they  ward 
off  the  power  of  the  mass  of  circumambient  air, 
which  is  seen  in  the  preservation  of  grapes,  and 
other  fruits,  in  sand  and  flour.  Wax,  honey, 
pitch,  and  other  resinous  bodies,  are  well  used  in 
order  to  make  the  exclusion  more  perfect,  and  to 
remove  the  air  and  celestial  influence.  We  have 
sometimes  made  an  experiment,  by  placing  a  ves- 
sel or  other  bodies  in  quicksilver,  the  most  dense 
of  all  substances  capable  of  being  poured  round 
others.  Grottos  and  subterraneous  caves  are  of 
great  use  in  keeping  off  the  effects  of  the  sun, 
and  the  predatory  action  of  air,  and,  in  the  north 
of  Germany,  are  used  for  granaries.  The  depo- 
siting of  bodies  at  the  bottom  of  water  may  be 
also  mentioned  here,  and  I  remember  having  heard 
of  some  bottles  of  wine  being  let  down  into  a 
deep  well  in  order  to  cool  them,  but  left  there  by 
chance,  carelessness,  and  forgetfulness,  for  seve- 
ral years,  and  then  taken  out ;  by  which  means, 
the  wine  not  only  escaped  becoming  flat  or  dead, 
but  was  much  more  excellent  in  flavour;  arising 
(as  it  appears)  from  a  more  complete  mixture  of 
its  parts.  But,  if  the  case  require  that  bodies 
should  be  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  water,  as  in 
rivers,  or  the  sea,  and  yet  should  not  touch  the 
water,  nor  be  enclosed  in  sealed  vessels,  but  sur- 
rounded only  by  air,  it  would  be  right  to  use  that 
vessel  which  has  been  sometimes  employed  under 
water,  above  ships  that  have  sunk,  in  order  to 
enable  the  divers  to  remain  below  and  breathe  oc- 
casionally by  turns.  It  was  of  the  following 
nature.  A  hollow  tub  of  metal  was  formed,  and 
sunk  so  as  to  have  its  bottom  parallel  with  the 
surface  of  the  water ;  it  thus  carried  down  with 
it  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  all  the  air  contained  in 
the  tub.  It  stood  upon  three  feet,  (like  a  tripod,) 
being  of  rather  less  height  than  a  man,  so  that 
when  the  diver  was  in  want  of  breath,  he  could 
put  his  head  into  the  hollow  of  the  tub,  breathe, 
and  then  continue  his  work.  We  hear  that  some 
sort  of  boat  or  vessel  has  now  been  invented,  ca- 
pable of  carry  11^  men  tome  distance  under  water* 


Any  bodies,  however,  can  easily  be  suspended 
under  some  such  vessel  as  we  have  mentioned) 
which  has  occasioned  our  remarks  upon  the  expe- 
riment. 

Another  advantage  of  the  careful  and  hermeti» 
cal  closing  of  bodies  is  this ;  not  only  the  admis- 
sion of  external  air  is  prevented,  (of  which  we 
have  treated,)  but  the  spirit  of  bodies  also  is  pre- 
vented from  making  its  escape,  which  is  an  tnteiw 
nal  operation.  For  any  one  operating  on  natural 
bodies  must  be  certain  as  to  their  quantity,  and 
that  nothing  has  evaporated  or  escaped;  sinee 
profound  alterations  take  place  in  bodies,  when 
art  prevents  the  loss  or  escape  of  any  portion, 
whilst  nature  prevents  their  annihilation.  With 
regard  to  this  circumstance,  a  false  idea  has  pre- 
vailed, (which,  if  true,  would  make  us  despair  of 
preserving  quantity  without  diminution,)  namely, 
that  the  spirit  of  bodies,  and  air  when  rarefied  by  a 
great  degree  of  heat,  cannot  be  so  kept  in  by  being 
enclosed  in  any  vessel,  as  not  to  escape  by  the 
small  pores.  Men  are  led  into  this  idea  by  com- 
mon experiments  of  a  cup  inverted  over  water, 
with  a  candle  or  piece  of  lighted  paper  in  it,  by 
which  the  water  is  drawn  up,  and  of  those  cups 
which  when  heated  draw  up  the  flesh.  For  they 
think  that  in  each  experiment  the  rarefied  air 
escapes,  and  that  its  quantity  is  therefore  dimi- 
nished, by  which  means  the  water  or  flesh  rises 
by  the  motion  of  connexion.  This  is,  however, 
most  incorrect.  For  the  air  is  not  diminished  in 
quantity,  but  contracted  in  dimensions,*  nor  does 
this  motion  of  the  rising  of  the  water  begin  till 
the  flame  is  extinguished,  or  the  air  cooled,  so  that 
physicians  place  cold  sponges,  moistened  with 
water,  on  the  cups,  in  order  to  increase  their 
attraction.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  why 
men  should  fear  much  from  the  ready  escape  of 
air :  for,  although  it  be  true  that  the  most  solid 
bodies  have  their  pores,  yet  neither  air  nor  spirit 
readily  suffers  itself  to  be  rarefied  to  such  an 
extreme  degree ;  just  as  water  will  not  escape  by 
a  small  chink. 

II.  With  regard  to  the  second  of  the  seven 
above  mentioned  methods,  we  must  especially 
observe,  that  compression  and  similar  violence 
have  a  most  powerful  effect  either  in  producing 
locomotion,  and  other  motions  of  the  same  nature, 
as  may  be  observed  in  engines  and  projectiles,  or 
in  destroying  the  organic  body  and  those  qualities 
which  consist  entirely  in  motion,  ^for  all  life, 
and  every  description  of  flame  and  ignition  are 
destroyed  by  compression,  which  also  injures 
and  deranges  every  machine ;)  or  in  destroying 
those  qualities  which  consist  in  position  and  a 
coarse  difference  of  parts,  as  in  colours;  for  tbo 

• 

*  Part  of  the  air  if  expanded  and  eecapett  and  paic  ia  eoM- 
anmed  by  the  flame.  When  eondeneed,  therefore,  bjr  Uie 
cold  application,  It  cannot  offer  auflklent  realetanee  Co  llM 
external  atmoapbere  to  prevent  the  liquid  or  fleab  tnm  Mi| 
fMced  iaie  tfeeglaas 
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eoloar  of  a  flower  when  whole  differs  from  thai 
it  preeents  when  bruised,  and  the  same  may  be 
observed  of  whole  and  powdered  amber;  or  in 
taste,  for  the  taste  of  a  pear  before  it  is  ripe  and 
of  the  same  pear  when  bruised  and  softened  is 
different,  since  it  becomes  perceptibly  more  sweet. 
Bot  such  violence  is  of  little  avail  in  the  more 
Boble  transformations  and  changes  of  homoge- 
neous bodies,  for  they  do  not,  by  such  means, 
aoquiie  any  constantly  and  permanently  new 
state,  but  one  that  is  transitory,  and  always 
*^?gHn?  to  return  to  its  former  habit  and  free- 
dom. It  would  not,  however,  be  useless  to  make 
some  more  diligent  experiments  with  regard  to 
this ;  whether,  for  instance,  the  condensation  of 
a  perfectly  homogeneous  body  (such  as  air,  water, 
oil,  and  the  like)  or  their  rarefaction,  when  effected 
by  violence,  can  become  permanent,  fixed,  and, 
as  it  were,  so  changed  as  to  become  a  nature. 
This  might  at  first  be  tried  by  simple  perse- 
verance, and  then  by  means  of  helps  and  harmo- 
nies. It  might  readily  have  been  attempted,  (if 
we  had  but  thought  of  it,)  when  we  condensed 
water  (as  was  mentioned  above)  by  hammering 
and  compression  until  it  burst  out.  For  we 
ought  to  have  left  the  flattened  globe  untouched 
for  some  days,  and  then  to  have  drawn  off  the 
water  in  order  to  try  whether  it  would  have  im- 
mediately occupied  the  same  dimensions  as  it  did 
before  the  condensation.  If  it  had  not  done  so, 
either  immediately  or  soon  afterwards,  the  con- 
densation would  have  appeared  to  have  been 
Tendered  constant;  if  not,  it  would  have  appeared 
that  a  restitution  took  place,  and  that  the  con- 
densation had  been  transitory.  Something  of  the 
same  kind  might  have  been  tried  with  the  glass 
®K?^  *  the  egg  should  have  been  sealed  up  sud- 
denly and  firmly,  after  a  complete  exhaustion  of 
the  air,  and  should  have  been  allowed  to  remain 
so  for  some  days,  and  it  might  then  have  been 
tried  whether,  on  opening  the  aperture,  the  air 
would  be  drawn  in  with  a  hissing  noise,  or 
whether  as  much  water  would  be  drawn  into  it 
when  immersed,  as  would  have  been  drawn  into 
it  at  first,  if  it  had  not  continued  seeled.  For 
it  is  probable  (or  at  least  worth  making  the  ex- 
periment^  that  this  might  have  happened,  or  might 
happen,  becanse  perseverance  has  a  similar  effect 
upon  bodies  which  are  a  little  less  homogeneous. 
A  stick  bent  together  for  some  time  does  not 
rebound,  which  is  not  owing  to  any  loss  of  quan- 
tity in  the  wood  during  the  time,  for  the  same 
would  occur  (after  a  larger  time)  in  a  plate  of 
steel,  which  does  not  evaporate.  If  the  experi- 
ment of  simple  perseverance  should  fail,  the 
matter  should  not  be  given  up^but  other  means 
should  be  employed.  For  it  would  be  no  small 
hdvantage,  if  bodies  could  be  endued  with  fixed 
and  constant  natures  by  violence.  Air  could 
then  be  converted  into  water  by  condensation, 
with  other  similar  effects ;  for  man  it  mors  the 


master  of  violent  motions  than  of  any  other 
means. 

III.  The  third  of  oor  seven  methods  is  refeired 
to  that  great  practical  engine  of  nature  as  well  at 
of  art,  cold  and  heat.  Here  man*s  power  limpt, 
as  it  were,  with  one  leg.  For  we  possess  the  heat 
of  fire,  which  is  infinitely  more  powerful  and  in« 
tense  than  that  of  the  sun  (as  it  reaches  us)  and  that 
of  animals.  But  we  want  cold,*  except  such  at 
we  can  obtain  in  winter,  in  caverns,  or  by  ear* 
rounding  objects  with  snow  and  ice,  which,  per- 
haps, may  be  compared  in  degree  with  the  noon- 
tide heat  of  the  sun  in  tropical  countries,  increased 
by  the  reflection  of  mountains  and  walls.  For 
this  degrree  of  heat  and  cold  can  be  borne  for  m 
short  period  only  by  animals,  yet  it  is  nothing 
compared  with  the  heat  of  a  burning  furnace,  or 
the  corresponding  degree  of  cold.f  Every  thing 
with  us  has  a  tendency  to  become  rarefi«l,  dry, 
and  wasted,  and  nothing  to  become  condensed  or 
soft,  except  by  mixtures,  and,  as  it  were,  spurious 
methods.  Instances  of  cold,  therefore,  should  be 
searched  for  most  diligently,  such  as  may  be  found 
by  exposing  bodies  upon  buildings  in  a  hard  frost, 
in  subterraneous  caverns,  by  surrounding  bodies 
with  snow  and  ice  in  deep  places  excavated  for 
that  purpose,  by  letting  bodies  down  into  wells, 
by  burying  bodies  in  quicksilver  and  metals,  by 
immersing  them  in  streams  which  petrify  wood, 
by  burying  them  in  the  earth,  (which  the  Chinese 
are  reported  to  do  with  their  china,  masses  of 
which,  made  for  that  purpose,  are  said  to  remain 
in  the  ground  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  and  to  be 
transmitted  to  their  heirs  as  a  sort  of  artificial 
mine,)  and  the  like.  The  condensations  which 
take  place  in  nature  by  means  of  cold  should  also 
be  investigated,  that  by  learning  their  causes  they 
may  be  introduced  into  the  arts ;  such  as  are  ob- 
served in  the  exudation  of  marble  and  stones,  in 
the  dew  upon  the  panes  of  glass  in  a  room  towardi 
morning  after  a  frosty  night,  in  the  formation  and 
the  gathering  of  vapours  under  the  earth  into 
water,  whence  spring  fountains,  and  the  like. 

Besides  the  substances  which  are  cold  to  the 
touch,  there  are  others  which  have  also  the  effect 
of  cold,  and  condense ;  they  appear,  however,  to 
act  only  upon  the  bodies  of  animals,  and  scarcely 
any  further.  Of  these  we  have  many  instances, 
in  medicines  and  plasters.  Some  condense  the 
flesh  and  tangible  parts,  such  as  astringent  and 
inspissating  medicines,  others  the  spirits,  such  at 
soporifics.    There  are  two  modes  of  condensing 

•  Heat  ean  now  be  ■bttracted  by  •  very  tlmple  proceit,  tM 
the  degree  of  cold  be  of  almoet  any  required  Inteneity. 

t  It  ii  imporaible  to  compare  a  degree  of  heat  witb  a  degree 
of  cold,  without  the  aaiumption  of  aome  arbitrary  teat,  to 
which  the  degreea  are  to  be  referred.  In  the  next  sentence 
Bacon  appeara  to  have  taken  the  power  of  animal  life  to  sop* 
port  heat  or  cold  as  the  test,  and  then  the  comparison  can  only 
be  between  the  degree  of  beat  or  of  cold  that  will  product 
death. 

The  sero  nrast  be  arbitrary  which  divides  equally  ■  certain 
dagTM  of  beat  flrom  a  eertala  degiM  of  eold. 
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the  spirits^  by  soporifics  or  proroestiTes  to  sleep ; 
the  one  by  cslmingr  the  motion,  the  other  by 
expelling  the  spirit.  The  Tiolet,  dried  roses,  let. 
tnces,  and  other  benigrn  or  mild  remedies,  by  their 
friendly  and  gently  cooling  Tapours,  inrite  the 
spirits  to  onite,  and  restrain  their  yiolent  and  per. 
tnrbed  motion.  Rose-water,  for  instance,  applied 
to  the  nostrils  in  fainting  fits,  eanses  the  resoWed 
and  relaxed  spirits  to  reoorer  themseWes,  and,  as 
it  were,  cherishes  them.  But  opiates,  and  the 
like,  banish  the  spirits  by  their  malignant  and 
hostile  quality.  If  they  be  applied,  therefore,  exter- 
nally, the  spirits  immediately  quit  the  part,  and  no 
longer  readily  flow  into  it;  bat  if  they  be  taken 
internally,  their  rapoar,  mounting  to  the  head, 
expels,  in  all  directions,  the  spirits  contained  in 
the  Tentricles  of  the  brain,  and  since  these  spirits 
retreat,  but  cannot  escape,  they  consequently 
meet  and  are  condensed,  and  are  sometimes  com- 
pletely extinguished  and  suffocated ;  although  the 
same  opiates,  when  taken  in  moderation,  by  a 
secondary  accident,  (the  condensation  which  suo- 
ceeds  their  union,)  strengthen  the  spirits,  render 
them  more  robust,  and  check  their  useless  and 
inflammatory  motion,  by  which  means  they  con- 
tribute  not  a  little  to  the  cure  of  diseases,  and  the 
prolongation  of  life. 

The  preparations  of  bodies,  also,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  cold,  should  not  be  omitted,  such  as  that 
water  a  little  warmed  is  mors  easily  firoien  than 
that  which  is  quite  cold,  and  the  like. 

Moreover,  since  nature  supplies  cold  so  sparing- 
ly, we  must  act  like  the  apothecaries,  who,  when 
they  cannot  obtain  any  simple  ingredient,  take 
a  succedaneum,  or  quid  pro  quo,  as  they  term  it, 
such  as  aloes  for  xylobalsamum,  cassia  for  cinna^ 
raon.  In  the  same  manner  we  should  look  dili- 
gently about  us,  to  ascertain  whether  there  may 
be  any  substitutes  for  cold,  that  is  to  say,  in  what 
other  manner  condensation  can  be  effected,  which 
is  the  peculiar  operation  of  cold.  Such  conden- 
sations appear  hitherto  to  be  of  four  kinds  only. 
1.  By  simple  compression,  which  is  of  little  avail 
towards  permanent  condensation,  on  account  of 
the  elasticity  of  substances,  but  may  still  how- 
ever be  of  some  assistance.  9.  By  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  coarser,  after  the  escape  or  departure 
of  the  finer  parts  of  a  given  body ;  as  is  exemplip 
fled  in  induration  by  fire,  and  the  repeated  headng 
ind  extinguishing  of  metals,  and  the  like.  S.  By 
iie  cohesion  of  the  most  solid  homogeneous  parts 
9f  a  given  body,  which  were  previously  separated, 
and  mixed  with  othera  less  solid,  as  in  the  fstum 
of  sublimated  mercury  to  Its  simple  state,  in 
which  it  occupies  much  less  space  than  it  did  In 
powder,  and  the  same  may  be  observed  of  the 
cleansing  of  all  metals  from  their  dross.  4.  By 
harmony  or  the  application  of  substances  which 
condense  by  some  latent  power.  These  harmo- 
nies are  as  yet  but  rarely  observed,  at  which  ws 
cannot  be  surprised,  ttaee  then  it  littU  to  hof 


for  from  their  investigation,  unless  the  discovery 
of  forms  and  conformation  be  attained.  With 
regard  to  animal  bodies,  it  is  not  to  be  questioned 
that  there  are  many  internal  and  external  medi- 
cines which  condense  by  harmony,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  but  this  action  is  rare  in  inani- 
mate bodies.  Written  accounts,  as  well  ae  re- 
port, have  certainly  spoken  of  a  tree  in  one  of  the 
Teroera  or  Canary  Islands  (for  I  do  not  exactly 
recollect  which)  that  drips  perpetually,  so  as  to 
supply  the  inhabitants,  in  some  degree,  with 
water;  and  Paracelsus  says,  that  the  herb  called 
roe  soils  is  filled  with  dew  at  noon,  whilst  the  sun 
gives  out  its  greatest  heat,  and  all  other  herbs 
around  it  are  dry.  We  treat  both  these  accounts 
as  fables;  they  would,  however,  if  true,  be  of 
the  most  important  service,  and  most  worthy  of 
examination.  As  to  the  honey-dew,  resembling 
manna,  which  is  found  in  May  on  the  leaves  of 
the  oak,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  condensed 
by  any  harmony  or  peculiarity  of  the  oak  leaf,  but 
that  whilst  it  falls  equally  upon  other  leav^s^  it 
is  retained  and  continues  on  those  of  the  oak,  be- 
cause their  texture  is  closer,  and  not  so  porous  as 
that  of  most  of  the  other  leaves.* 

With  regard  to  heat,  man  possesses  abundant 
means  and  power,  but  his  observation  and  inquiry 
are  defective  in  some  respects,  and  those  of  the 
greatest  importance,  notwithstanding  the  boasting 
of  quacks.  For  the  effects  of  intense  heat  are 
examined  and  observed,  whilst  those  of  a  more 
gentle  degree  of  heat,  being  of  the  most  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  paths  of  nature,  are,  on  that  very 
account,  least  known.  We  see,  therefore,  the 
furnaces,  which  are  most  esteemed,  employed  in 
increasing  the  spirits  of  bodies  to  a  great  extent, 
as  in  the  strong  acids,  and  some  chymical  oils ; 
whilst  the  tangible  parts  ars  hardened,  and,  when 
the  volatile  part  has  escaped,  become  sometimes 
fixed ;  the  homogeneous  parts  ars  separated,  and 
the  heterogeneous  incorporated  and  agglomerated 
in  a  coarse  lump;  and  (what  is  chiefly  worthy  of 
remark)  the  junction  of  compound  bodies,  and 
the  mora  delicate  conformations  are  destroyed  anti 
confounded.  But  the  operation  of  a  less  violent 
heat  should  be  tried  anid  investigated,  by  which 
mora  delicate  mixtures  and  rsgular  conformations 
may  be  produced  and  elicited,  according  to  the 
example  of  natura,  and  in  imitation  of  the  effect 
I  of  the  sun,  which  we  have  alluded  to  in  the 
aphorism  on  the  instanoea  of  alliance.  For  the 
works  of  nature  are  carried  on  in  much  smallei 
I  portions,  and  in  mora  delicate  and  varied  positions 
I  than  those  of  fire,  as  we  now  employ  it.  But 
man  will  then  appear  to  have  really  augmented 
his  power,  when  the  works  of  nature  can  be 
imitated  in  tpede,  perfected  in  power,  and  varied 
in  quantity ;  to  which  should  be  added  the  acce- 
leration in  point  of  time.    Rust,  for  instance,  is 

*  It  imy  often  be  obMrved  oa  tiM  Imvm  ot  cIm  Itaseaai 
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the  resoli  of  a  lon^  proeeBS,  bat  crocus  Martis  b 
obtained  immediately ;  and  the  same  may  be  ob- 
serred  of  nataral  Terdigris  and  oerase.  Crystal 
is  formed  slowly,  whilst  glass  is  blown  hnmedi* 
ately  :  stones  increase  slowly,  whilst  bricks  are 
baked  immediately,  &c.  In  the  mean  time  (with 
regard  to  our  present  subject)  every  different  spe- 
cies of  heat  should,  with  its  peculiar  effects,  be 
diligently  collected  and  inquired  into;  that  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  whether  their  rays  be  di- 
rect,  reflected,  or  lefracted,  or  condensed  by  a 
burning-glass;  that  of  lightning,  flame,  and  ignit- 
ed charcoal ;  that  of  fire  of  different  materials, 
either  open  or  confined,  straitened  or  OTerflowing, 
qualified  by  the  different  forms  of  the  furnaces, 
excited  by  the  bellows,  or  quiescent,  removed 
to  a  greater  or  less  distance,  or  passing  through 
different  media;  moist  heats,  such  as  the  bal- 
neum Maris,  and  the  dunghill ;  the  external  and 
internal  heat  of  animals ;  dry  heats,  such  as  the 
heat  of  ashes,  lime,  warm  sand;  in  short,  the 
natove  of  every  kind  of  heat,  and  its  degrees. 

We  should,  however,  particularly  attend  to  the 
investigation  and  discovery  of  the  effects  and 
operations  of  heat,  when  made  to  approach  and 
retire  by  degrees,  regularly,  periodically,  and  by 
proper  intervals  of  space  and  time.  For  this 
systematical  inequality  is  in  truth  the  daughter 
of  heaven  and  mother  of  generation,  nor  can  any 
great  result  be  expected  from  a  vehement,  preci- 
pitate, or  desultory  heat.  For  this  is  not  only 
most  evident  in  vegetables,  but  in  the  wombs  of 
animals,  also,  there  arises  a  great  inequality  of 
heat,  from  the  motion,  sleep,  food,  and  passions 
of  the  female.  The  same  inequality  prevails  in 
those  subterraneous  beds  where  metals  and  fossils 
are  perpetually  forming,  which  renders  yet  mors 
remarkable  the  ignorance  of  some  of  the  reformed 
alchymists,  who  imagined  they  could  attain 
their  object  by  the  equable  heat  of  lamps,  or  the 
like,  burning  uniformly.  Let  this  suffice  con- 
cerning the  operation  and  effects  of  heat ;  nor  is 
it  time  for  us  to  investigate  them  thoroughly  be- 
fore the  forms  «nd  conformations  of  bodies  have 
been  further  examined  and  brought  to  light. 
When  we  have  determined  upon  our  models, 
we  may  seek,  apply,  and  arrange  our  instra- 
ments. 

IV.  The  fourth  mode  of  action  is  by  continu- 
ance, the  very  steward  and  almoner,  as  it  were, 
of  nature.  We  apply  the  term  continuance  to 
the  abandonment  of  a  body  to  itself  for  an  ob- 
servable time,  guarded  and  protected  in  the 
mean  while  from  all  external  force.  For  the 
internal  motion  then  commences  to  betray  and 
exert  itself  when  the  external  and  adventitious  is 
lemoved.  The  effects  of  time,  however,  are  far 
more  delicate  than  those  of  fire.  Wine,  for 
instance,  cannot  be  clarified  by  fire  as  it  is  by 
continuance.  Nor  are  the  ashes  produced  by 
combustion  so  fine  as  the  particles  dissolved  or 


wasted  by  the  lapse  of  ages.  The  lucorpoiatioM 
and  mixtures,  which  are  hurried  by  fire^  an  verf 
inferior  to  those  obtained  by  continuance ;  and 
the  various  conformations  assnmed  by  bodies  leA 
to  themselves,  such  as  mouldiness,  dec,  are  put  a 
stop  to  by  fire  or  a  strong  heat.  It  is  sol,  in  tbs 
mean  time,  unimportant  to  remaiki  that  there  is  a 
certain  degree  of  violence  in  the  motion  of  bodies 
entirely  confined.  For  the  confinement  impedes 
the  proper  motion  of  the  body.  Continuance  in 
an  open  vessel,  therefore,  is  useful  fcur  separations, 
and  in  one  hermetically  sealed  for  mixtures,  thai 
in  a  vessel  partly  closed,  but  admitting  the  air  for 
putrefaction.  But  instances  of  the  operation  and 
effect  of  continuance  must  be  collected  diligently 
from  every  quarter. 

y.  The  direction  of  motion  (which  is  the  fifth 
method  of  action)  is  of  no  small  use.  We  adopt 
this  term  when  speaking  of  a  body,  which,  meet- 
ing with  another,  either  arrests,  repels,  allows,  or 
directs  its  original  motion.  This  is  the  case 
principally  in  the  figure  and  position  of  vessels. 
An  upright  cone,  for  instance,  promotes  the  con- 
densation of  vapour  in  alembics,  but,  when 
reversed,  as  in  inverted  vessels,  it  assists  the  re- 
fining of  sugar.  Sometimes  a  curved  form  or 
one  alternately  contracted  and  dilated  is  required. 
Strainers  may  be  ranged  under  this  head,  where 
the  opposed  body  opens  a  way  for  one  portion  of 
another  substance  and  impedes  the  rest.  Nor  is 
this  process,  or  any  other  direction  of  motion, 
carried  on  externally  only,  but  sometimes  by  one 
body  within  another.  Thus,  pebbles  are  thrown 
into  water  to  collect  the  muddy  particles,  and 
syrups  are  refined  by  the  white  of  an  egg,  which 
glues  the  grosser  particles  together  so  as  to  facili- 
tate their  removal.  Telesius,  indeed,  rashly  and 
ignorantly  enough  attributes  the  formation  of  ani- 
mals to  this  cause,  by  means  of  the  channels  and 
folds  of  the  womb.  He  ought  to  have  observed 
a  similar  formation  of  the  young  in  eggs,  which 
have  no  wrinkles  or  inequalities.  One  may  ob- 
serve a  real  result  of  this  direction  of  motion  in 
casting  and  modelling. 

VI.  The  effects  produced  by  harmony  and 
aversion  (which  is  the  sixth  method)  are  fre- 
quently buried  in  obscurity.  For  these  occult 
and  specific  properties,  (as  they  are  termed,)  the 
sympathies  and  antipathies  are  for  the  most  part 
but  a  corruption  of  philosophy.  Nor  can  we 
form  any  great  expectation  of  the  discovery  of 
the  harmony  which  exists  between  natural  objects, 
before  that  of  their  forms  and  simple  conforma- 
tions, for  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  symmetry 
between  these  forms  and  conformations. 

The  greater  and  more  universal  species  of  har- 
mony are  not,  however,  so  wholly  obscure,  and 
with  them,  therefore,  we  must  commence.  .The 
first  and  principal  distinction  between  them  is 
this;  that  some  bodies  differ  considerably  in  the 
abnndanoe  and  rarity  of  their  sobstancei  but  cor- 
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respond  in  their  conformation;  other8«  on  th« 
contrary,  correspond  in  the  former  and  differ  in 
the  latter.  Thus  the  chymists  have  well  obserred, 
that  in  their  trial  of  first  principles,  sulphur  and 
mercury,  as  it  were,  pervade  the  uniyerse ;  their 
reasoning  about  salt,  howerer,  is  absurd,  and 
merely  introduced  to  comprise  earthy,  dry,  fixed 
bodies.  In  the  other  two,  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  universal  species  of  natural  harmony  mani- 
fests itself.  Thus  there  is  a  correspondence  be- 
tween sulphur,  oil,  greasy  exhalations,  flame, 
and,  perhaps,  the  substance  of  the  stars.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  like  correspondence  between 
mercury,  water,  aqueous  vapour,  air,  and,  per- 
haps, pure  intersidereal  ether.  Yet  do  these  two 
quaternions,  or  great  natural  tribes  (each  within 
its  own  limits)  differ  immensely  in  quantity  and 
density  of  substance,  whilst  they  generally  agree 
in  conformation,  as  is  manifest  in  many  instances. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  metals  agree  in  such 
quantity  and  density,  (especially  when  compared 
with  vegetables,  &c.,)  but  differ  in  many  respects 
in  conformation.  Animals  and  vegetables,  in 
like  manner,  vary  in  their  almost  infinite  modes 
of  conformation,  but  range  within  very  limited 
degrees  of  quantity  and  density  of  substance. 

The  next  most  general  correspondence  is  that 
between  individual  bodies  and  those  which  sup- 
ply them  by  way  of  menstruum  or  support.  In- 
quiry, therefore,  must  be  made  as  to  the  climate, 
soil,  and  depth  at  which  each  metal  is  generated, 
and  the  same  of  gems,  whether  produced  in 
rocks  or  mines;  also  as  to  the  soil  in  which  par- 
ticular trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs  mostly  grow  and, 
as  it  were,  delight ;  and  as  to  the  best  species  of 
manure,  whether  dung,  chalk,  sea-sand,  or  ashes, 
&c.,  and  their  different  propriety  and  advantage 
according  to  the  variety  of  soils.  So  also  the 
grafting  and  setting  of  trees  and  plants  (as  re- 
gards the  readiness  of  grafUng  one  particular 
species  on  another)  depends  very  much  npon 
harmony,  and  it  would  be  amusing  to  try  an  ex- 
periment I  have  lately  heard  of,  in  grafting  forest 
trees,  (garden  trees  alone  having  hitherto  been 
adopted,)  by  which  means  the  leaves  and  fruit 
are  enlarged,  and  the  trees  produce  more  shade. 
The  specific  food  of  animals  again  should  be 
observed,  as  well  as  that  which  cannot  be  osed. 
Thus  the  carnivorous  cannot  be  fed  on  herbs,  for 
which  reason  the  order  of  Feuilletans,  the  experip 
ment  having  been  made,  has  nearly  vanished; 
human  nature  being  incapable  of  supporting  their 
regimen,  although  the  human  will  has  more  power 
over  the  bodily  frame  than  that  of  other  animals. 
The  different  kinds  of  putrefaetion  from  which 
animals  are  generated  should  be  noted. 

The  harmony  of  principal  bodies  with  those 
subordinate  to  them  (such  indeed  may  be  deemed 
those  we  have  alluded  to  above^  are  sufficiently 
manifest,  to  which  may  be  added  those  that  exist 
between  difimot  bodiet  and  their  objeeti,  aad* 


since  these  latter  are  more  apparent,  they  may 
throw  great  light,  when  well  observed  and  dili- 
gently examined,  upon  those  which  are  more 
latent. 

The  more  eternal  harmony  and  aversion,  or 
friendship  and  enmity,  (for  superstition  and  folly 
have  rendered  the  terms  of  sympathy  and  anti- 
pathy almost  disgusting,)  have  been  either  falsely 
assigned,  or  mixed  with  fable,  or  most  rarely 
discovered  from  neglect.  For  if  one  were  to 
allege  that  them  is  an  enmity  between  the  vine 
and  the  cabbage,  because  they  will  not  come  up 
well  when  sown  together,  there  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  it  in  the  succulent  and  absorbent  nature 
of  each  plant,  so  that  the  one  defrauds  the  other. 
Again,  if  one  were  to  say  that  there  is  a  harmony 
and  friendship  between  the  com  and  the  corn- 
flower, or  the  wild  poppy,  because  the  latter 
seldom  grow  anywhere  but  in  cultivated  soils, 
he  ought  rather  to  say  there  is  an  enmity  between 
them,  for  the  poppy  and  the  corn-flower  are  pro- 
duced and  created  by  those  Juices  which  the  corn 
has  left  and  rejected,  so  that  the  sowing  of  the 
com  prepares  the  ground  for  their  production. 
And  there  are  a  vast  number  of  similar  false  as- 
sertions. As  for  fables,  they  must  be  totally  ex- 
terminated. There  remains  then  but  a  scanQr 
supply  of  such  species  of  harmony  as  has  bonM 
the  test  of  experiment,  such  as  that  between  the 
magnet  and  iron,  gold  and  quicksilver,  and  the 
like.  In  chymical  experiments  on  metals,  how- 
ever, there  are  some  others  worthy  of  notice,  but 
the  greatest  abundance  (where  the  whole  2»re  so 
few  in  numbers)  is  discovered  in  certain  medi- 
cines, which,  from  their  occult  and  specific  quali- 
ties, (as  they  are  termed,)  affect  particular  limbs, 
humours,  diseases,  or  constitutions.  Nor  should 
we  omit  the  harmony  between  the  motion  and 
phenomena  of  the  moon,  and  their  effects  on 
lower  bodies,  which  may  be  brought  together  by 
an  accurate  and  honest  selection  from  the  experi- 
ments of  agrionlture,  navigation,  and  medicine, 
or  of  other  sciences.  By  as  much  as  these  general 
instances,  however,  of  more  latent  harmony  are 
rare,  with  so  much  the  more  diligence  are  they  to 
be  inquired  afVer,  through  tradition  and  faithful 
and  honest  reports,  but  without  rashness  and  cre- 
dulity, with  an  anxious  and,  as  it  were,  hesitating 
degree  of  reliance.  There  remains  one  species 
of  harmony  which,  though  simple  in  its  mode  of 
action,  is  yet  most  valuable  in  its  use,  and  must 
by  no  means  be  omitted,  but  rather  diligently  in- 
vestigated. It  is  the  ready  or  difficult  coition  of 
union  of  bodies  in  composition  or  simple  juxta 
position.  For  some  bodies  readily  and  willingly 
mix  and  are  incorporated,  others  tardily  and  per- 
versely ;  thus  powders  mix  best  with  water,  chalk 
and  ashes  with  oils,  and  the  like.  Nor  are  these 
instances  of  readiness  and  aversion  to  mixture  %o 
be  alone  collected,  but  others  also  of  the  collooi^ 
tion»  distribution,  and  digestion  of  the  parts  whiu 
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mingled,  and  the  predominance  after  the  mixtnre 
is  complete. 

YII.  Lastly,  there  remains  the  serenth  and 
last  of  the  seven  modes  of  action ;  namely,  that 
by  the  alteration  and  interchange  of  the  other  six ; 
but  of  this  it  will  not  be  the  right  time  to  offer 
any  examples  nntil  some  deeper  inTestigation 
•hall  have  taken  place  of  each  of  the  others. 
The  series,  or  chain  of  this  alternation,  in  its 
mode  of  application  to  separate  effects,  is  no  less 
powerful  in  its  operation  than  difficult  to  be  traced. 
But  men  are  possessed  with  the  most  extreme 
impatience,  both  of  such  inquiries  and  their  prac- 
tical application,  although  it  be  the  clue  of  the 
labyrinth  in  all  greater  works.  Thus  far  of  the 
generally  useful  instances. 

51.  The  twenty-seventh  and  last  place  we 
will  assign  to  the  magiad  instances,  a  term  which 
we  apply  to  those  where  the  matter,  or  efficient 
agent,  is  scanty  or  small,  in  comparison  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  work  or  effect  produced ;  so  that, 
even  when  common,  they  appear  miraculous, 
some  at  first  sight,  others  even  upon  more  atten- 
tive observation.  Nature,  however,  of  herself, 
supplies  these  but  sparingly.  What  she  will  do 
when  her  whole  store  is  thrown  open,  and  after 
the  discovery  of  forms,  processes,  and  conforma- 
tion, will  appear  hereafter.  As  far  as  we  can  yet 
conjecture,  these  magic  effects  are  produced  in 
three  ways,  either  by  self-multiplication,  as  in 
fire,  and  the  poisons  termed  specific,  and  the  mo- 
tions transferred  and  multiplied  from  wheel  to 
wheel ;  or  by  the  excitement,  or,  as  it  were,  invi- 
tation of  another  substance,  as  in  the  magnet, 
which  excites  innumerable  needles  without  losing 
or  diminishing  its  power,  and,'  again,  in  leaven, 
and  the  like ;  or,  by  the  excess  of  rapidity  of  one 
species  of  motion  over  another,  as  has  been  ob- 
served  in  the  case  of  gunpowder,  cannon,  and 
mines.  The  two  former  require  an  investigation 
of  harmonies,  the  latter  of  a  measure  of  motion. 
Whether  there  be  any  mode  of  changing  bodies 
per  minima,  (as  it  is  termed,)  and  transferring 
the  delicate  conformations  of  matter,  which  is  of 
importance  in  all  transformations  of  bodies,  so  as 
to  enable  art  to  effect,  in  a  short  time,  that  which 
nature  works  out  by  divers  expedients,  is  a  point 
of  which  we  have  as  yet  no  indication.  But,  as 
we  aspire  to  the  extremest  and  highest  results  in 
that  which  is  solid  and  true,  so  do  we  ever  detest, 
and,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  expel  all  that  is  empty 
and  vain. 

59.  Let  this  suffice  as  to  the  respective  dignity 
nr  prerogatives  of  instances.  But  it  must  be 
noted,  that,  ir  this  our  organ,  we  treat  of  logic, 
and  not  of  philosophy.  Seeing,  however,  that 
our  logic  instructs  and  informs  the  understanding, 
in  order  that  it  may  not,  with  the  small  hooks,  as 
it  were,  of  the  mind,  catch  at  and  grasp  mere  ab- 
stractions, but  rather  actually  penetrate  nature, 
and  discover  the  properties  and  efl^ta  of  bodies, 


and  the  determinate  laws  of  their  substanee,  (so 
that  this  science  of  ours  springs  from  the  nature 
of  things,  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  mind ;)  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  it  have  been  continually 
interspersed  and  illustrated  with  natural  observa- 
tions and  experiments,  as  instances  of  our  metlK>d 
The  prerogative  instances  are,  as  appears  from 
what  has  preceded,  twenty-seven  in  number,  and 
are  termed,  solitary  instances,  migrating  instances, 
conspicuous  instances,  clandestine  instances,  eon- 
stitutive  instances,  similar  instances,  singular  in- 
stances, deviating  instances,  bordering  instances, 
instances  of  power,  accompanying  and  hostile 
instances,  subjunctive  instances,  instances  of  alli- 
ance, instances  of  the  cross,  instances  of  divorce, 
instances  of  the  gate,  citing  instances,  instances 
of  the  road,  supplementary  instances,  lancing 
instances,  instances  of  the  rod,  instances  of  the 
course,  doses  of  nature,  wrestling  instances,  sug- 
gesting instances,  generally  usefnl  instances,  and 
magical  instances.  The  advantage,  by  which 
these  instances  excel  the  more  ordinary,  regards 
specifically  either  theory  or  practice,  or  both. 
With  regard  to  theory,  they  assist  either  the 
senses  or  the  understanding;  the  senses,  as  in 
the  five  instances  of  the  lamp ;  the  understand- 
ing, either  by  expediting  the  exclusive  mode  of 
arriving  at  the  fbrm,  as  in  solitary  instances,  or 
by  confining  and  more  immediately  indicating  the 
affirmative,  as  in  the  migrating,  conspicuous,  ac- 
companying, and  subjunctive  instances;  or,  by 
elevating  the  understanding,  and  leading  it  to 
general  and  common  natures,  and  that  either  im- 
mediately, as  in  the  clandestine  and  singular 
instances,  and  those  of  alliance ;  or,  very  nearly 
so,  as  in  the  constitutive ;  or,  still  less  so,  as  in 
the  similar  instances ;  or,  by  correcting  the  under- 
standing of  its  habits,  as  in  the  deviating  in- 
stances; or,  by  leading  to  the  grand  form  oi 
fabric  of  the  universe,  as  in  the  bordering  in- 
stances; or,  by  guarding  it  from  false  forms  and 
causes,  as  in  those  of  Uie  cross  and  of  divorce. 
With  regard  to  practice,  they  either  point  it  out, 
or  measure,  or  elevate  it.  They  point  it  out, 
either  by  showing  where  we  must  commence,  in 
order  not  to  repeat  the  labours  of  others,  as  in  the 
instances  of  power ;  or,  by  inducing  us  to  aspire 
to  that  which  may  be  possible,  as  in  the  suggest- 
ing instances:  the  four  mathematical  instances 
measure  it.  The  generally  useful  and  the  magic- 
al elevate  it 

Again,  out  of  these  twenty-seven  instances, 
some  must  be  collected  immediately,  without 
waiting  for  a  particular  investigation  of  properties. 
Such  are  the  similar,  singnlar,  deviating,  and 
bordering  instances,  those  of  power,  and  of  the 
gate,  and  suggesting,  generally  useful,  and  magic- 
al instances.  For  these  either  assist  and  cure 
the  understanding  and  senses,  or  furnish  our  gene- 
ral practice.  The  remainder  are  to  be  collected 
wImii  we  finisli  oar  tjrnoptieal  tables  for  the  work 
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of  the  interpreter,  upon  any  particular  nature. 
For  these  instances,  honoured  and  gifted  with 
such  prerogatives,  are  like  the  soul  amid  the  vul- 
gar crowd  of  instances,  and  (as  we  from  the  first 
observed)  a  few  of  them  are  worth  a  multitude 
of  the  others.  When,  therefore,  we  are  forming 
our  tables,  they  must  be  searched  out  with  the 
greatest  zeal,  and  placed  in  the  table.  And, 
since  mention  mutt  be  made  of  them  in  what  fol- 
lows, a  treatise  upon  their  nature  has  necessarily 
been  prefixed.  We  must  next,  however,  proceed 
to  the  supports  and  corrections  of  induction,  and 
thence  to  concretes,  the  latent  process,  and  latent 
conformations,  and  the  other  matters,  which  we 
have  enumerated  in  their  order  in  the  twenty-first 
aphorism,  in  order  that,  like  good  and  faithful 
guardians,  we  may  yield  up  their  fortune  to  man- 


kind, upon  the  emancipation  and  majority  of  their 
understanding ;  from  which  must  necessarily  fol- 
low an  improvement  of  their  estate,  and  an  in- 
crease of  their  power  over  nature.  For,  man,  by 
the  fall,  lost  at  once  his  state  of  innocence  and 
his  empire  over  creation,  both  of  which  can  be 
partially  recovered,  even  in  this  life,  the  first  by 
religion  and  faith,  the  second  by  the  arts  and 
sciences.  For  creation  did  not  become  entirely  and 
utterly  rebellious  by  the  curse ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  divine  decree,  **  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow 
shalt  thou  eat  bread,*'  she  is  compelled  by  our 
labours,  (not  assuredly  by  our  disputes  or  magic- 
al ceremonies,)  at  length,  to  afibrd  mankind,  in 
some  degrree,  his  bread,  that  is  to  say,  to  supply 
man*s  daily  wants. 
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BUCH  A  NATURAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  HISTORY  AS  SHALL  BE  SUPnCIENT  AND 

SUITABLY  ARRANGED  FOR  FORMING  THE  BASIS  AND  FOUNDATION 

OF  A  TRUE  PHILOSOPHY. 


Our  motive  for  publishing  our  Instaoratioii  in 
parts,  was  that  we  might  make  sore  of  something. 
A  similar  reason  induces  us  to  subjoin,  even  now, 
another  small  portion  of  the  work,  and  to  publish 
it  with  that  which  has  been  completed  above.  It 
is  a  description  and  delineation  of  such  a  natural 
and  experimental  history  as  should  be  arranged 
for  the  completing  our  philosophy,  and  should 
comprehend  genuine  and  copious  materials,  pro- 
perly adapted  to  the  work  of  the  interpreter  who 
is  next  to  make  his  appearance.  The  proper 
place  for  this  would  have  been  that  where  we 
treat  of  preparations  in  the  regular  course  of  our 
inquiry.  Yet  does  it  appear  better  to  anticipate, 
rather  than  wait  for  this  proper  place,  since  the 
history  which  we  design,  and  will  presently 
describe,  is  a  matter  of  great  roagrnitude,  and  not 
to  be  effected  without  vast  labour  and  expense, 
requiring  the  combined  assistance  of  many,  and 
being,  (to  use  our  former  expression,)  as  it  were, 
a  royal  work.  It  occurred,  therefore,  that  it 
might  be  worth  while  to  see  if  any  ethers  would 
undertake  it,  so  that  whilst  we  orderly  pursue 
our  design,  this  complicated  and  laborious  por- 
tion of  it  may,  by  the  joint  application  of  others, 
be  set  in  order  and  prepared  even  in  our  lifetime, 
should  it  so  please  God ;  especially,  since  our 
own  unassisted  strength  appears  scarcely  ade- 
quate to  so  great  a  sphere.  For  we  may,  per- 
haps, by  our  own  power,  overcome  all  that  is  the 
actual  work  of  the  understanding,  but  the  mate- 
rials on  which  it  is  to  work,  are  so  scattered,  that 
they  should  be  sought  after  and  imported  from  all 
quarters  by  factors  and  merchants.  We  consider 
it,  moreover,  as  scarcely  worthy  of  our  undertak- 
ing ourselves  to  waste  time  in  that  which  is  open 
to  the  industry  of  almost  all.  We  will,  however, 
perform  the  principal  part,  that  of  laying  down, 
with  diligence  and  accuracy,  a  model  and  sketch 
of  such  a  history  as  will  satisfy  our  intention, 
lest,  for  want  of  oaution,  others  should  waste 


their  time,  and  direct  their  efforts  by  the  example 
of  such  natural  histories  as  are  now  in  use,  thus 
wandering  far  from  our  proposal.  In  the  mean 
time,  that  which  we  have  often  said  must  here  be 
specially  repeated,  namely,  that  if  all  the  talents 
of  every  age  had  concurred,  or  shall  hereafter 
concur,  if  the  whole  human  race  had  applied,  or 
shall  apply  itself  to  philosophy,  and  the  whole 
globe  had  consisted,  or  shall  consist  of  acade- 
mies, and  colleges,  and  schools  of  the  learned, 
yet,  without  such  a  natural  and  experimental  his- 
tory as  we  shall  now  recommend,  it  were  impos- 
sible that  any  progress  worthy  of  mankind  should 
have  been,  or  should  hereafter  be  made  in  philo- 
sophy and  the  sciences.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  it  has  once  been  prepared  and  drawn  up, 
with  tlie  addition  of  such  auxiliary  and  instruct* 
ive  experiments  as  will  occur  or  be  searched  out, 
in  the  course  of  interpretation,  the  investigation 
of  nature  and  of  all  the  sciences  will  be  a  work 
many  years.  This,  therefore,  must  be  done,  or 
the  whole  work  must  be  abandoned,  for  by  this 
method  only  can  the  foundation  be  laid  of  a  genu- 
ine and  active  philosophy ;  and  men  will  at  once 
perceive,  as  if  roused  from  a  profound  sleep,  what 
a  difference  exists  between  the  dogmatism  and 
fictions  of  man*s  wit,  and  a  genuine  and  active 
philosophy,  and  what  it  is  to  consult  nature  her- 
self about  nature. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  will  give  general 
precepts  as  to  completing  such  a  history,  and 
will  then  set  a  particular  species  of  it  before 
men's  eyes,  alluding  occasionally  to  the  end  to 
which  the  inquiry  must  be  adapted  and  referred, 
as  well  as  to  the  subject-matter  of  investigation 
itself;  in  order  that,  Uie  intention  being  well  un- 
derstood and  known  beforehand,  it  may  suggest 
other  points  that  may  have  escaped  us.  To  this 
history  we  are  wont  to  give  the  name  of  First,  oi 
Mother  History. 
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APHORISMS. 

I.  Nature  is  placed  in  three  Bitaations,  and 
sabject  to  a  threefold  gOTemment  For  ahe  ia 
either  free,  and  left  to  unfold  herself  in  a  regrular 
course,  or  she  is  driven  from  her  position  by  the 
obstinacy  and  resistance  of  matter,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  obstacles,  or  she  is  constrained  and 
moulded  by  human  art  and  labour.  The  first  state 
applies  to  the  specific  nature  of  bodies ;  the  second 
to  monsters ;  the  third  to  artificial  productions,  in 
which  she  submits  to  the  yoke  imposed  on  her  by 
man,  for  without  the  hand  of  man  they  would  not 
have  been  produced.  But  from  the  labour  and 
contrivance  of  man  an  entirely  new  appearance 
of  bodies  takes  its  rise,  forming,  as  it  were,  an- 
other universe  or  theatre.  Natural  history,  then, 
is  threefold,  and  treats  either  of  the  liberty,  the 
wanderings,  or  the  fetters  of  nature ;  so  that  we 
may  aptly  divide  it  into  the  histories  of  generation, 
pretergeneration,  and  arts;  the  latter  of  which 
divisions  we  are  also  wont  to  call  mechanic  or 
experimental.  Yet  would  we  not  direct  these 
three  to  be  carried  on  separately,  for  why  should 
not  the  history  of  monstrosities  in  every  species 
be  combined  with  that  of  the  species  itself?  So, 
also,  artificial  subjects  may  sometimes  properly 
enough  he  treated  of  together  with  certain  natural 
species,  though,  at  other  times,  it  is  better  to 
separate  them.  Circumstances,  therefore,  must 
guide  us,  for  too  rigid  a  method  admits  of  repeti- 
tions and  prolixity  as  much  as  no  method. 

II.  Natural  history  being,  as  we  have  observed, 
threefold  relative  to  its  subject,  is  twofold  in  its 
application.  For  it  is  employed  either  as  a  means 
of  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  the  matters  them- 
selves which  are  consigned  to  it,  or  aa  the  ele. 
mentary  material  for  philosophy,  and  as  the  stock 
or  forest,  as  it  were,  from  which  to  furnish  forth 
genuine  induction.  The  latter  is  its  present  ap- 
plication ;  its  present  one,  I  observe,  for  it  was 
never  before  so  applied.  For  neither  Aristotle, 
nor  Theophrastus,  nor  Dioscorides,  nor  Pliny,  nor 
much  less  the  modems,  ever  proposed  this  as  the 
object  of  natural  history.  And  the  principal  point 
to  be  attended  to  is  this,  that  those  who  shall 
henceforth  take  charge  of  natural  history,  do  per- 
petually reflect,  and  impress  upon  their  minds, 
that  tliey  ought  not  to  be  subservient  to  the  plea- 
sure or  even  benefit  which  may,  at  this  preaent 


time,  be  derived  from  their  narrative,  but  that 
they  must  collect  and  prepare  such  and  so  varied 
a  supply  of  things,  as  may  be  sufficient  for  the 
forming  of  genuine  axioms.  If  they  thus  reflect, 
they  will  themselves  lay  down  their  own  method 
for  such  a  history,  for  the  end  governs  the  means. 

III.  But  by  as  much  as  this  is  a  matter  re- 
quiring great  pains  and  labour,  by  so  much  the 
less  should  it  be  unnecessarily  burdened.  There 
are  three  points,  then,  upon  which  men  should  be 
warned  to  employ  but  scanty  labour,  inasmuch  at 
they  infinitely  increase  the  bulk  of  the  work,  and 
add  but  little  or  nothing  to  its  value. 

First,  then,  let  them  dismiss  antiquity  and  quo- 
tations, or  the  suffrages  of  authors,  all  disputes, 
controversies,  and  discordant  opinions,  and,  lastly, 
all  philological  disquisitions.  Let  no  author  be 
quoted  except  on  doubtful  points,  nor  controver- 
sies entered  into  except  on  matter  of  great  im- 
portance; and  as  for  the  ornaments  of  language, 
and  comparisons,  and  the  whole  treasury  of  elo- 
quence, and  the  like  puerilities,  let  them  be  wholly 
renounced.  Nay,  let  all  which  is  admitted  be 
propounded  briefly  and  concisely,  so  as  to  be 
nothing  less  than  words.  For  no  one,  who  is 
preparing  and  laying  by  materials,  fur  building 
houses  or  ships,  or  the  like,  takes  the  trouble,  ss 
they  would  in  shops,  of  arranging  them  elegantly 
and  showing  them  off*  to  advantage,  but  rather 
attends  only  to  their  being  strong  and  good,  and 
to  their  taking  up  as  little  room  as  possible  in  hia 
warehouse.    Let  the  like  be  done  here. 

Secondly,  There  is  not  much  real  use  in  the 
lavish  abundance  of  descriptions,  painted  repre- 
sentations of  species,  and  collections  of  their  va- 
rieties with  which  natural  history  is  adorned. 
These  trifling  varieties  are  the  mere  sport  and 
wantonness  of  nature,  and  approximate  to  merely 
individual  characteristics,  affording  a  pleasant 
digression,  but  a  mean  and  superfluous  sort  of 
information  as  regards  science. 

Thirdly,  We  must  reject  all  superstiuous  narra* 
tives,  (I  do  not  say  prodigious,  where  faithful 
and  probable  aeconnts  can  be  obtained,  but  super- 
stitious,) together  with  the  experiments  of  natural 
mag^c.  For  we  would  not  accustom  philosophy 
in  her  infancy,  whose  very  nurse  is  natural  hia- 
tory,  to  old  wives'  tales.  A  time  may  coma 
(after  a  deeper  inveatigation  of  nature)  when  saoh 
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mattere  may  be  lightly  touched  upon,  so  as  to 
extract  and  lay  up  for  use  such  natural  knowledge 
as  may  lurk  in  their  dregs,  but  till  then  they  are 
to  be  put  aside.  In  like  manner,  the  experiments 
of  natural  magic  are  to  be  diligently  and  rigidly 
sifted  before  their  adoption,  especially  those  which 
are  wont  to  be  derived  from  vulgar  sympathies  and 
antipathies,  owing  to  the  indolence  and  credulity 
df  both  believers  and  inventors. 

It  is  no  slight  matter  to  have  thus  relieved  na- 
tural history  of  these  three  vanities,  which  might 
otherwise  hav^  hereafter  filled  volumes.  Nor  is 
this  all ;  for  it  is  as  essential  to  a  great  work,  that 
that  which  is  admitted  be  briefly  described,  as 
that  the  superfluous  should  be  rejected,  although 
it  must  be  obvious  that  this  chastened  and  precise 
style  must  afford  less  pleasure,  both  to  the  reader 
and  to  the  author.  But  it  is  ever  to  be  repeated, 
that  the  object  is  to  prepare  a  mere  granary  and 
ware  house,  in  which  no  one  is  to  loiter  or  dwell 
for  amusement,  but  only  to  visit  as  occasion  may 
require,  when  any  thing  is  wanted  for  the  work 
of  the  interpreter,  which  follows  next  in  order. 

IV.  One  thing,  above  all  others,  is  requisite 
for  the  history  we  design;  namely,  that  it  be 
most  extensive,  and  adapted  to  the  extent  of  the 
universe.  For  the  world  is  not  to  be  narrowed 
down  to  the  measure  of  the  understanding,  (as 
has  hitherto  been  done,)  but  the  understanding  is 
to  be  expanded,  and  opened  for  the  admission  of 
the  actual  representation  of  the  world  aa  it  is. 
The  maxim  of  examining  little  and  pronouncing 
on  that  little  has  ruined  every  thing.  Resuming 
then  our  late  partition  of  natural  history,  into  that 
of  generation,  pretergeneration,  and  the  arts,  we 
divide  the  first  into  five  parts:  1.  The  history  of 
the  sky  and  heavenly  bodies.  2.  Of  meteors  and 
the  regions  (as  they  are  termed)  of  the  air,  that 
is  to  say,  its  division  from  the  moon  to  the  earth's 
surface,  to  which  division  we  assign  every  kind 
of  comet,  either  superior  or  inferior,  (however  the 
aoUial  fact  may  be,)  for  the  sake  of  method. 
3.  The  history  of  the  earth  and  sea.  4.  Of  the 
elements,  as  they  are  called,  flame  or  fire,  air, 
water,  and  earth;  considering  them,  however, 
under  that  name,  not  as  the  first  principles  of 
things,  but  as  forming  the  larger  masses  of  na- 
tural bodies.  For  natural  objects  are  so  distri- 
buted, that  the  quantity  or  mass  of  certain  bodies 
throughout  the  universe  is  very  great,  owing  to 
the  easy  and  obvious  material  texture  required 
for  their  conformation,  whilst  the  quantity  of 
others  is  but  small  and  sparingly  supplied,  the 
material,  being  of  a  diversified  and  subtile  nature, 
having  many  specific  qualities,  and  being  of  an 
organized  construction,  such  as  the  different 
species  of  natural  objects,  namely,  metals,  plants, 
and  animals.  We  are  wont,  therefore,  to  call  the 
former  greater  colleges,  and  the  latter  lesser  col- 
leges. The  fourth  part  of  our  history,  then,  is  of 
ihe  former,  under  the  name  of  elements.    Nor  is 


there  any  confusion  between  this  and  the  second 
or  third  parts,  although  we  have  spoken  of  air, 
water,  and  earth  in  each.  For  in  the  second  and 
third  they  are  spoken  of  as  integral  parts  of  the 
world,  and  in  relation  to  the  creation  and  con- 
figuration of  the  universe;  but  in  the  fourth  is 
contained  the  history  of  their  own  substance  and 
nature,  as  displayed  in  the  homogeneous  parts  of 
each,  and  not  referred  to  the  whole.  Lastly,  the 
fif^h  part  of  natural  history  contains  the  lesser 
colleges  or  species,  upon  which  alone  natural 
history  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  occupied. 

As  to  the  history  of  pretergeneration,  we  have 
already  observed  that  it  may,  with  the  greatest 
convenience,  be  combined  with  that  of  generation, 
including  that  which  is  prodigious  only,  not  na- 
tural. For  we  reserve  the  superstitious  history 
of  miracles  (such  as  it  may  be)  for  a  separate 
treatise,  nor  is  it  to  be  undertaken  immediately, 
but  rather  later,  when  more  way  shall  have  been 
made  in  the  investigation  of  nature. 

We  divide  the  history  of  the  arts,  and  of  na- 
ture's course  diverted  and  changed  by  man,  or 
experimental  history,  into  three  parts.  For  it  is 
derived  either,  1.  From  the  mechanical  arts;  or, 
2.  From  the  practical  part  of  the  liberal  sciences ; 
or,  3.  From  various  practical  applications  and  ex- 
periments, which  have  not  yet  been  classed  as  a 
peculiar  art,  nay,  sometimes  occur  in  every  day's 
experience  and  require  no  such  art.  If,  then,  a 
history  be  completed  of  all  these  which  we  have 
mentioned,  namely,  generation,  pretergenera- 
tion, the  arts  and  experiments,  nothing  appears 
omitted  for  preparing  the  senses  to  inform  the 
understanding,  and  we  shall  no  longer  dance,  as  it 
were,  within  the  narrow  circles  of  the  enchanter, 
but  extend  our  march  roUnd  the  confines  of  the 
world  itself. 

V.  Of  those  parts  into  which  we  have  divided 
natural  history,  that  of  the  arts  is  the  most  useful, 
since  it  exhibits  bodies  in  motion,  and  leads  more 
directly  to  practice.  Besides  this,  it  lifU  the 
mask  and  veil,  as  it  were,  from  natural  objects, 
which  are  generally  concealed  or  obscured  under 
a  diversity  of  forms  and  external  appearance. 
Again,  the  attacks  of  art  are  assuredly  the  very 
fetters  and  miracles  of  Proteus,  which  betray  the 
last  struggle  and  efforts  of  nature.  For  bodies 
resist  destruction  or  annihilation,  and  rather  trans- 
form themselves  into  various  shapes.  The  great- 
est diligence,  therefore,  is  to  be  bestowed  upon 
this  history,  however  mechanical  and  illiberal  it 
may  appear,  laying  aside  all  fastidious  arrogance. 
Again,  amongst  the  arts  those  are  preferable 
which  control,  alter,  and  prepare  natural  bodies, 
and  the  materials  of  objects,  such  as  agriculture, 
cookery,  chymistry,  dyeing,  manufactures  of 
glass,  enamel,  sugar,  gunpowder,  firework&, 
paper,  and  the  like.  There  is  less  use  to  be  de- 
rived from  those  which  chiefly  consist  in  a  deli> 
eata  motion  of  the  hands,  or  of  tooS  such  as 
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weaving,  carpentry,  architecture,  mill  and  clock- 
work, and  the  like ;  although  the  latter  are  by  no 
means  to  be  neglected,  boUi  on  account  of  their 
frequently  presenting  circumstancee  tending  to 
the  alteration  of  natural  bodies,  and  also  on  ac- 
count of  the  accurate  information  they  afford  of 
translatitious  motion,  a  point  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  many  inquiries. 

One  thing,  however,  is  to  be  observed  and  well 
remembered  in  this  whole  collection  of  arts, 
namely,  to  admit  not  only  those  experiments 
which  conduce  to  the  direct  object  of  the  art,  bat 
also  those  which  indirectly  occur.  For  instance, 
the  changing  of  the  lobster  or  a  crab  when  cooked 
fW>m  a  dark  to  a  red  colour  has  nothing  to  do  with 
cookery,  yet  this  instance  is  not  a  bad  one  in  in- 
vestigating the  nature  of  redness,  since  the  same 
thing  occurs  in  baked  bricks.  So,  again,  the 
circumstance  of  meat  requiring  less  time  for  salt- 
ing in  winter  than  in  summer,  is  not  only  useful 
information  to  the  cook  for  preparing  his  meat, 
but  is  also  a  good  instance  to  point  out  the  nature 
and  effect  of  cold.  He  therefore  will  be  wonder- 
fully mistaken,  who  shall  think  that  he  has  satis- 
fied our  object  when  he  has  collected  these  expe- 
riments of  the  arts  for  the  sole  purpose  of  im- 
proving each  art  in  particular.  For,  although  we 
do  not  by  any  means  despise  even  this,  yet  our 
firm  intention  is  to  cause  the  streams  of  every 
species  of  mechanical  ei^periment  to  flow  from  all 
quarters  into  the  ocean  of  philosophy.  The  choice 
of  the  most  important  instances  in  each  (such  as 
should  be  most  abundantly  and  diligently  search- 
ed and,  as  it  were,  hunted  out)  must  be  governed 
by  the  prerogative  instances. 

VI.  We  must  here  allude  to  that  which  we  have 
treated  more  at  length  in  the  ninety-ninth,  one 
hundred  and  nineteenth,  and  one  hundred  and 
twentieth  aphorisms  of  the  first  book,  and  need 
now  only  briefiy  urge  as  a  precept,  namely,  that 
there  be  admitted  into  this  history,  1.  The  most 
common  matters,  such  as  one  might  think  it  super- 
fiuous  to  insert  from  their  being  so  well  known ; 
9.  Base,  illiberal,  and  filthy  matters,  (for  to  the 
pure  every  thing  is  pure,  and  if  money  derived 
from  urine  be  of  good  odonr,  much  more  so  is 
knowledge  and  information  from  any  quarter,) 
and  also  those  which  are  trifling  and  puerile; 
lastly,  such  matters  as  appear  too  minute,  as 
being  of  themselves  of  no  use.  For  (as  has  been 
observed)  the  subjects  to  be  treated  of  in  this 
history  are  not  compiled  on  their  own  account, 
nor  ought  their  worth,  therefore,  to  be  measured 
by  their  intrinsic  value,  but  by  their  application 
to  other  points,  and  their  influence  on  philosophy. 

VII.  We  moreover  recommend  that  all  natural 
bodies  and  qualities  be,  as  far  as  possible,  re- 
duced to  number,  weight,  measure,  and  precise 
definition ;  for  we  are  planning  actual  results  and 
not  mere  theory ;  and  it  is  a  proper  combination 
of  physios  and  mathematics  that  generate  prto- 


tice.  The  exact  return  and  distances  of  the 
planets,  therefore,  in  the  history  of  the  heavens, 
the  circumference  of  the  earth,  and  the  extent  of 
its  surface  compared  with  that  of  water,  in  the 
history  of  the  earth  and  sea,  the  quantity  of  com- 
pression which  the  air  will  suffer  without  any 
powerful  resistance,  in  the  history  of  air,  the 
quantity  by  which  one  metal  exceeds  another  in 
weight,  in  that  of  metals,  and  a  number  of  like 
points  are  to  be  thoroughly  investigated  and  de- 
tailed. When,  however,  the  exact  proportions 
cannot  he  obtained,  recourse  must  be  had  to  those 
which  are  estimated  or  comparative.  Thus,  if  we 
distrust  the  calculations  of  astronomere  as  to  dis- 
tances, it  may  be  stated  that  the  moon  is  within 
the  shadow  of  the  earth,  and  Mereury  above  the 
moon,  &C.  If  mean  proportions  cannot  be  had, 
let  extremes  be  taken,  as  that  the  feeblest  magnet 
can  raise  iron  of  such  a  weight  compared  with 
its  own,  and  the  most  powerful  sixty  times  as 
much  as  its  own  weight,  which  I  have  myself 
observed  in  a  very  small  armed  magnet.  For  we 
know  very  well  that  determinate  instances  do  not 
readily  or  of\en  occur,  but  must  be  sought  aftei 
as  auxiliary,  when  chiefly  wanted,  in  the  very 
course  of  interpretation.  If,  however,  they  casn* 
ally  occur,  they  should  be  inserted  in  natural  his- 
tory, provided  they  do  not  too  much  retard  its 
progress. 

VIII.  With  regard  to  the  credit  due  to  the 
mattera  admitted  into  our  history,  they  must 
either  be  certain,  doubtful,  or  absolutely  false. 
The  firet  are  to  be  simply  stated,  the  second  to  be 
noted  with  ^  a  report  states,*'  or,  ••  they  say,"  or, 
••  I  have  heard  from  a  pereon  worthy  of  credit," 
and  the  like.  For  it  would  be  too  laborious  to 
enter  into  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  would 
too  much  retard  the  author,  nor  is  it  of  much  con- 
sequence towards  our  present  object,  since  (as 
we  have  observed  in  the  hundred  and  eighteenth 
aphorism  of  the  firet  book)  the  correctness  of  the 
axioms  will  soon  discover  the  erron  of  experi* 
ment,  unless  they  be  very  general.  If,  however, 
there  be  any  instance  of  greater  importance  than 
the  rest,  either  from  its  use,  or  the  consequences 
dependent  upon  it,  then  the  author  ahoi^d  cei^ 
tainly  be  named,  and  not  barely  named,  but  some 
notice  should  be  taken  as  to  whether  he  merely 
heard  or  copied  it,  (as  is  generally  the  case  with 
Pliny,)  or  rather  affirmed  it  of  his  own  know- 
ledge, and,  also,  whether  it  were  a  matter  Within 
hia  own  time  or  before  it,  or  whether  such  as,  if 
true,  must  necessarily  have  been  witnessed  by 
many ;  or,  lastly,  whether  the  author  were  vain 
and  trifiing,  or  steady  and  accurate  and  the  like 
points,  which  give  weight  to  testimony.  Lastly, 
those  mattera  which  are  false,  and  yet  have  been 
much  repeated  and  discussed,  such  as  have  gaineil 
ground  by  the  lapse  of  ages,  partly  owing  to 
neglect,  partly  to  their  being  used  as  poetical 
eonpnriaonti   ibr  instance,  that  the  diamond 
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oTerpowera  the  magrnet,  that  garlic  enerrates, 
that  amber  attracts  erery  thing  bat  the  herb  basil, 
&c.  &c.,  all  these  ought  not  to  be  silently  re- 
jected, bat  expressly  proscribed,  that  they  may 
never  trouble  science  more. 

It  will  not,  however,  be  improper  to  notice  the 
origin  of  any  fable  or  absurdity,  if  it  should  be 
traced  in  the  course  of  inquiry,  such  as  the  vene- 
real qualities  attributed  to  the  herb  satjrrium, 
from  its  roots  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the 
testicles.  The  real  cause  of  this  formation  being 
the  growth  of  a  fresh  bulbous  root  every  year, 
which  adheres  to  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and 
produces  tlie  twin  roots,  and  is  proved  by  the  firm, 
juicy  appearance  which  the  new  root  always 
presents,  whilst  the  old  one  is  withered  and 
•pongy.  This  last  circumstance  renders  it  a  matter 
not  worthy  of  much  wonder,  that  the  one  root 
should  always  sink  and  the  other  swim,  though 
this,  too,  has  been  considered  marvellous,and  has 
added  weight  to  the  reputed  virtues  of  the  plant 

IX.  There  now  remain  certain  useful  accesso- 
ries to  natural  history,  for  the  purpose  of  bending 
and  adapting  it  more  readily  to  the  labour  of  the 
interpreter  which  is  to  follow.  They  are  five  in 
number. 

In  the  first  place,  queries  are  to  be  subjoined, 
(not  of  causes,  but  of  facts,)  in  order  to  challenge 
and  court  further  inquiry.  As,  for  instance,  in 
the  history  of  the  earth  and  sea,  whether  the 
Caspian  has  any  tide,  and  the  period  of  it  t 
whether  there  is  any  southern  continent,  or  only 
islands!  and  the  like. 

Secondly,  in  relating  any  new  and  delicate  ex- 
periment, the  method  adopted  in  making  it  should 
be  added,  in  order  to  allow  free  scope  to  the 
reader*s  judgment  upon  the  soundness  or  fallacy 
or  the  information  derived  from  it,  and  also  to 
spur  on  men's  industry  in  searching  for  more 
accurate  methods,  if  such  there  be. 

Thirdly,  if  there  be  any  particle  of  doubt  or 
hesitation  as  to  the  matter  related,  we  would  by 
no  means  have  it  suppressed  or  passed  over,  but  it 
should  be  plainly  and  clearly  set  out,  by  way  of 
note  or  warning.  For  we  would  have  our  first  his- 
tory written  with  the  most  religious  particularity, 
and  as  though  upon  oath  as  to  the  truth  of  every 
syllable,  for  it  is  a  volume  of  God's  works,  and 
(as  far  as  the  majesty  of  things  divine  can  brook 
comparison  with  the  lowliness  of  earthly  objects) 
is,  as  it  were,  a  second  Scripture. 

Fourthly,  it  will  be  proper  to  intersperse  some 
observations,  as  Pliny  has  done.  Thus,  in  the 
history  of  the  earth  and  sea,  we  may  observe, 
that  the  figure  of  the  earth,  as  far  as  it  is  known 
to  us,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  sea,  is 
narrow  and  pointed  towards  the  south,  broad  and 
expanded  towards  the  north,  the  contrary  to  that 
of  the  sea :  and  that  vast  oceans  divide  the  con- 
tinents, with  channels  extended  from  north  to 
soutH,  not  from  east  to  west,  except,  perhaps. 


near  the  poles.  Canons,  also,  (which  aie  only 
general  and  universal  observations,)  are  very  pro- 
perly introduced ;  as  in  the  history  of  the  heavens* 
that  Venus  is  never  more  than  forty-six  degrees 
distant  from  the  sun,  nor  Mercury  more  than 
twenty-three ;  and  that  the  planets,  which  are 
placed  above  the  sun,  move  most  slowly  when 
farthest  from  the  earth,  those  beneath  the  sun 
most  quickly.  Another  kind  of  observation  is 
to  be  adopted,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  intro- 
duced, although  of  no  small  importance;  namely, 
that  to  a  list  of  things  which  exist,  should  be 
subjoined  one  of  those  which  do  not  exist,  as,  in 
the  history  of  the  heavens,  that  no  oblong  or 
triangular  star  has  been  discovered,  but  all  are 
globular,  either  simply,  as  the  moon,  or  angular 
to  the  sight,  but  globular  in  the  centre,  as  the 
other  stars ;  or  bearded  to  the  sight,  and  globular 
in  the  centre,  as  the  sun :  or,  that  the  stars  are 
not  arranged  in  any  order,  that  there  is  no  quin- 
cunx, square,  or  other  perfect  figure,  (notwith- 
standing the  names  of  the  delta,  crown,  cross, 
wain,  &c.,)  scarcely  in  a  right  line,  excepting, 
perhaps,  the  belt  and  sword  of  Orion. 

Fifthly,  it  will,  perhaps,  assist  the  inquirer, 
though  pernicious  and  destructive  to  the  believer, 
to  review  all  received  opinions,  their  varieties  and 
sects,  briefly  and  currently  as  he  proceeds.  Just  to 
waken  the  intellect,  and  nothing  further. 

X.  These  will  form  a  BufiUcient  store  of  general 
precepts;  and  if  they  be  diligently  adhered  to, 
the  labour  of  this  our  history  will  both  be  directed 
immediately  to  its  object  and  confined  within  pro- 
per limits.  But  if,  even  thus  circumscribed  and 
limited,  it  may,  perhaps,  appear  vast  to  the 
feeble-minded,  let  him  cast  his  eyes  upon  our 
libraries,  and  observe  the  codes  of  civil  and  canon 
law  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  commentaries  of 
doctors  and  practitioners  on  the  other,  and  see 
what  difference  there  is  in  the  bulk  and  number 
of  volumes.  For  we,  who  as  faithful  scribes  do 
but  receive  and  copy  the  very  laws  of  nature,  not 
only  can,  but  must  by  necessity  be  brief;  but  opi- 
nions, dogmatisms,  and  theory,  are  innumerable 
and  endless. 

In  the  distribution  of  our  work  we  made  men- 
tion of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  nature,  and  observed 
that  a  history  of  them  must  be  completed  before 
we  come  to  the  work  of  interpretation.  This  we 
have  by  no  means  forgotten,  but  we  reserve  it  to 
ourselves,  not  daring  to  augur  much  from  the 
industry  of  others  in  the  attempt,  until  men  have 
begrun  to  be  a  little  more  acquainted  with  nature. 
We  next  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  designation  of 
particular  histories. 

Pressed,  however,  by  business,  we  have  only 
leisure  sufficient  to  subjoin  a  catalogue  of  parti 
cular  histories,  arranged  under  their  proper  heads 
As  soon  as  time  permits,  it  is  otir  intention  to 
instruct,  as  it  were,  by  interrogation  in  each 
namely,  aa  to  the  points  to  be  investigated  and 
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oomroitted  to  writing  in  every  history,  on  accoant 
of  their  eondacing  to  the  end  in  view,  and  form- 
ing partienlar  topics ;  or  rather,  (to  borrow  a  me- 
taphor from  the  cirilians,)  in  this  great  action  or 
eaase,  which  has  been  conceded  and  institoted 


by  special  faroar  and  divine  providetice,  and  by 
which  mankind  are  contending  for  the  recovery 
of  their  dominion  over  nature,  let  as  examine 
nature  and  the  arts  themselves  upon  intenoga- 
tives. 


A  CATALOGUE 

or 

PARTICULAR    HISTORIES, 

ARRANGED  UNDER  HEADS. 


I.  A  History  of  the  Heavenly  bodies;  or,  an 
Astronomical  History. 

9.  A  History  of  the  Configuration  of  Heaven  and 
its  Parts  as  it  lies  towards  the  Earth  and  its 
Parts;  or,  a  Cosmographical  History. 

3    A  History  of  Comets. 

4.  A  History  of  Igrneoos  Meteors. 

5.  A  History  of  Thunderbolts,  Flashes  of  Light- 
ning, Thunders,  and  Coruscations. 

6.  A  History  of  Winds,  Sudden  Blasts,  and 
Undulations  of  the  Air. 

7.  A  History  of  Rainbows. 

6.  A  History  of  Clouds  as  they  are  seen  in  the 
Air  above. 

9.  A  History  of  the  Azure  Expanse,  of  Twilight, 
of  two  or  more  Suns  or  Moons  visible  at  once, 
of  Halos,  of  the  different  Colours  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon,  and  of  all  that  diversity  of  the  Hea- 
venly Bodies  to  the  eye  which  results  from  the 
medium  of  vision. 

10.  A  History  of  Rains,  common,  tempestuous, 
and  extraordinary ;  also  of  Cataracts  of  Heaven, 
as  they  are  called,  and  the  like. 

II.  A  History  of  Hail,  Snow,  Ice,  Hoar-frost, 
Fog,  Dew,  and  the  like. 

15.  A  History  of  all  other  Substances  which  fall 
or  arp  precipitated  from  on  high,  and  are  gene- 
rated in  upper  Air. 

13.  A  History  of  Noises  heard  on  high,  if  there 
be  any,  besides  Thunder. 

14.  A  History  of  the  Air  as  a  whole,  or  relatively 
to  the  Structure  of  the  World. 

1 5  A  History  of  Weathers  or  of  the  State  of  Tem- 
perature throughout  the  Year,  with  reference 
to  variety  of  clime,  and  the  Accidents  of  parti- 
cular Seasons  and  the  periods  of  the  Year ;  of 
Floods,  HeaU,  DroughU,  and  the  like. 

16.  A  History  of  the  Earth  and  Sea,  of  their 


Figure  and  Outline,  their  Configuration  rela- 
tively to  one  another,  the  manner  in  which  they 
stretch  into  one  another  in  broad  Tracts  or  nar- 
row Indentations,  the  History  of  the  Islands 
in  the  Sea,  of  the  Bays  of  the  Sea,  of  salt 
inland  Lakes,  of  Isthmuses,  and  Promontories. 

17.  The  History  of  the  Motions,  if  there  be  such, 
of  the  Globe  of  Earth  and  Sea,  and  from  what 
Experiments  they  may  be  inferred. 

18.  The  History  of  the  greater  Motions  and 
Agitations  of  the  Earth  and  Sea,  that  is,  of 
Earthquakes,  Tremblings  of  the  Earth,  and 
Chasms ;  of  new  Islands,  of  floating  Islands, 
of  Divulsions  of  the  parts  of  the  Land  by  in- 
roads of  the  Sea,  of  its  Encroachments  and 
Influxes,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  its  Recessions ; 
of  the  Eruption  of  Fires  from  the  Earth,  of 
sudden  Eruptions  of  Water  from  the  Earth, 
and  the  like. 

19.  A  Geographical  Natural  History,  of  Moun- 
tains, Valleys,  Woods,  Plains,  Sands,  Marshes, 
Lakes,  Rivers,  Torrents,  Fountains,  and  all 
their  diversities  of  irrigation,  and  the  like; 
Leaving  out  of  view  Nations,  Provinces, 
Cities,  and  other  parts  of  Civil  Society. 

20.  A  History  of  the  Ebbs  and  Flows  of  the 
Sea,  of  Undulations,  and  other  Motions  of  the 
Sea. 

SI.  A  History  of  the  other  Accidents  of  the  Sea, 
its  Saltness,  diversity  of  Colours,  Depth,  of 
Submarine  Rocks,  Mountains,  and  Valleys,  and 
the  like. 

T%e  following  are  Hiitoriea  of  the  larger  Manet 

in  Nature, 
99.  A  History  of  Flame  and  Ignited  Bodiek. 
93.  A  History  of  the  Air  in  its  Substance,  not  its 
Conflgoratioo. 
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94.  A  History  of  Water  in  its  Sabstance,  not  its 

Configuration. 
S5.  A  History  of  the  £arth,  and  its  Varieties  in 

its  Substance,  not  its  Configuration. 

The  following  art  Hutories  (f  SpecUf, 

26.  A  History  of  the  perfect  Metals,  of  Gold,  Sil- 
ver; of  Mines,  Veins,  and  Marcasites  of  the 
same,  also  the  chymical  Actions  of  Minerals 
in  their  natural  state. 

37.  The  History  of  Quicksilver. 

28.  A  History  of  Fossils;  as  vitriol,  sulphur, &c. 

39.  A  History  of  Gems ;  as  the  diamond,  ruby, 
^. 

30.  A  History  of  Stones ;  as  marble,  gold-touch- 
stone, flint,  &c. 

31.  A  History  of  the  Magnet. 

33.  A  History  of  Miscellaneous  Substances, 
which  are  neither  wholly  fossil  nor  vegeta- 
ble ;  as  salts,  amber,  ambergris,  &c. 

33.  A  Chymical  History,  regarding  Metals  and 
Minerals. 

34.  A  History  of  Plants,  Trees,  Fruits,  Grapes, 
and  their  parU,  the  Roots,  Stalks,  Wood, 
Leaves,  Flowers,  Fruits,  Seeds,  Tears,  or  Exu- 
dations, &c. 

85.  A  Chymical  History,  regarding  Vegetables. 

36.  A  History  of  Fishes,  and  their  Parts  and 
Generation. 

37.  A  History  of  Volant  Creatures,  their  Parts 
and  Generation. 

38.  A  History  of  Quadrupeds,  their  Parts  and 
Generation. 

39.  A  History  of  Reptiles,  Worms,  Flies,  and 
other  Insects,  and  of  their  Parts  and  Genera- 
tion. 

40.  A  Chymical  History  of  those  Substances 
which  are  extracted  from  Animals. 

7%e  following  are  Hittoriea  tf  Man, 
^.  A  History  of  the  Figure  and  external  Mem< 
hers  of  Man ,  his  Stature,  the  Knitting  of  his 
Frame,  his  Countenance  and  Features;  and  the 
varieties  o^  these,  according  to  nation  and  cli- 
mate, or  any  minute  diversities. 
43.  A  History  of  Physiognomy,  derived  from  the 
former. 

43.  A  History  Anatomical,  or  of  the  Internal 
Members  of  Man,  and  their  Variety,  so  far  as 
it  is  found  in  the  Natural  Cohesion  and  Struc- 
ture of  the  Parts,  and  not  merely  with  refer- 
ence to  Diseases  and  preternatural  Accidents. 

44.  A  History  of  the  Homogeneous  Parts  of 
Man ;  as  of  flesh,  bones,  membranes,  &c. 

45.  A  History  of  the  Humours  in  Man ;  as  blood, 
bile,  semen,  &c. 

46.  A  History  of  Excrements,  Spittle,  Urine, 
Sweats,  Faeces,  the  Hair  of  the  Head,  and 
Hair  generally,  Nails,  and  the  like. 

47.  The  History  of  the  Faculties  of  Attraction, 
Digestion,  Retention,  Expulsion;  the  Forma- 


tion of  the  Blood ;  the  Assimilation  of  Nou- 
rishment to  the  Frame,  the  Conversion  of  thn 
Blood  and  the  Flower  of  it  into  Spirits,  &c. 

48.  A  History  of  Natural  and  Involuntary  Mo 
tions ;  as  the  motions  of  the  heart,  the  motions 
of  the  pulse,  sneezing,  the  motions  of  tlie 
lungs,  priapism. 

49.  A  History  of  Motion  of  a  mixed  nature, 
between  natural  and  voluntary;  respiration, 
coughing,  making  water,  stool,  &c. 

50.  A  History  of  Voluntary  Motions ;  as  of  the 
organs  of  articulation  or  speaking,  the  motions 
of  the  eyes,  tongue,  jaws,  hands,  fingers,  of 
swallowing,  &c. 

51.  A  History  of  Sleep  and  Dreams. 

53.  A  History  of  different  Habits  of  Body,  of  fat 
and  lean,  of  complexions,  (as  they  are  called,) 
&c. 

53.  A  History  of  the  Generation  of  Man. 

54.  A  History  of  Conception,  Quickening,  Ges- 
tation in  Utero,  Birth,  &c. 

55.  A  History  of  the  Nourishment  of  Man,  of 
all  Esculents  and  Potables,  and  of  all  Diet, 
and  its  Varieties,  according  to  nations,  or  minor 
diflferences. 

56.  A  History  of  the  Augmentation  and  Growth 
of  the  Body,  in  the  whole,  or  in  its  parts. 

57.  A  History  of  the  Course  of  life:  of  Infancy, 
Boyhood,  Manhood,  Old  Age;  of  Longevity* 
Shortness  of  Life,  and  the  like,  according  to 
nations,  or  minor  differences. 

58.  A  History  of  Life  and  Death. 

59.  A  Medical  History  of  Diseases ;  their  symp- 
toms and  signs. 

60.  A  Medical  History  of  the  Cure,  Remedies 
of,  and  Liberations  from  Diseases. 

61.  A  Medical  History  of  those  Things  which 
preserve  the  Body  and  Health. 

63.  A  Medical  History  of  those  Things  which  be- 
long to  the  Form  and  Beauty  of  the  Body,  &c. 

63.  A  Medical  History  of  those  Things  which 
alter  the  Body,  and  belong  to  Alterative  Regi- 
men. 

64.  A  History  of  Drugs. 

65.  A  Chirurgical  History. 

66.  A  Chymical  History,  with  Re  erence  to  Me- 
dicines. 

67.  A  History  of  Light  and  Visible  Objects,  or 
optical. 

68.  A  History  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  Casts,  &c. 

69.  A  History  of  Hearing  and  Sounds. 

70.  A  History  of  Music. 

71.  A  History  of  Smell  and  Odours. 
73.  A  History  of  Taste  and  Savours 

73.  A  History  of  Touch,  and  its  Objects. 

74.  A  History  of  Venery,  as  a  Species  of  Touch. 

75.  A  History  of  Bodily  Pains,  as  a  Species  of 
Touch. 

76.  A  History  of  Pleasure  and  Pain  in  general. 

77.  A  History  of  the  Passions;  as  anger,  love, 
shame,  &e. 
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78.  A  History  of  the  Intellectual  Faculties;  the  Co- 
gitative Faculty,  Fancy,  Reason,  Memory,  &c. 

79.  A  History  of  Natural  Divination. 

80.  A  History  of  Discernments;  or,  Disciimioa- 
tions  of  Occult  Qualities. 

81.  A  History  of  Cookery,  and  the  Arts  subser- 
vient to  it ;  of  the  Shambles,  of  Aviaries,  &e. 

82.  A  History  of  Baking,  and  the  Preparation  of 
Bread,  and  the  subservient  Arts,  as  grinding 
meal. 

83.  A  History  of  Wines. 

84.  A  History  of  the  Cellar,  and  different  Kinds 
of  Drinks. 

85.  A  History  of  Sweetmeats  and  Confections. 

86.  A  History  of  Honey. 

87.  A  History  of  Sugar. 

88.  A  History  of  MilkmeaU. 

89.  A  History  of  the  Bath  of  Unguents. 

90.  A  Miscellaneous  History  of  the  Care  of  the 
Person ;  Shaving,  Perfuming,  &c. 

91.  A  History  of  Working  in  Gold,  and  the  Arts 
subservient  to  it. 

93.  A  History  of  the  Preparation  of  Wool,  and 
the  Arts  subservient  to  it. 

93.  A  History  of  Manufactures  of  Silk  and  Satin, 
and  the  Arts  subservient  to  them. 

94.  A  History  of  Manufactures  of  Linen,  Canrass, 
Cotton,  Hair,  and  other  thready  Substances, 
and  of  the  Arts  subservient  to  them. 

95.  A  History  of  the  Preparation  of  Feathers. 

96.  A  History  of  Weaving,  and  the  Arts  subser- 
vient to  it. 

97.  A  History  of  Dyeing. 

98.  A  History  of  Leather  and  Tanning,  and  the 
Arts  subservient  to  it. 

99.  A  History  of  Mattrasses  and  Feather  Beds. 

100.  A  History  of  Working  in  Iron. 

101.  A  History  of  the  Lapidary  Art ;  or  of  Stone- 
cutting. 

103.  A  History  of  Bricks  and  Tiles. 

103.  A  History  of  Pottery. 

104.  A  History  of  Cements  and  Incrustations. 

105.  A  History  of  Working  In  Wood. 

106.  A  History  of  Lead. 

107.  A  History  of  Glass  and  all  Vitreous  Sub- 
stances, and  of  the  Manufacture  of  Glass. 

108.  A  History  of  Architecture  in  general. 

109.  A  History  of  Wagons,  Cars,  Litters,  &e. 

110.  A  Typographical  History  of  Books,  Writ- 
ings, Seals,  Ink,  Pens,  Paper,  Parchment,  &c. 


111.  A  History  of  Wax. 
113.  A  History  of  Osiers. 

113.  A  History  of  Carpeting,  and  Manufactures 
of  Straw,  Rushes,  and  the  like. 

114.  A  History  of  Washing,  Brushing,  &c. 

115.  A  History  of  Farming,  Pasturage,  the  Ma- 
naging of  Wood,  &c. 

116.  A  History  of  Gardens* 

117.  A  History  of  Fishing. 

1 18.  A  History  of  Hunting  and  Fowling. 

119.  A  History  of  the  Art  of  War,  and  the  Arts 
subservient  to  it,  as  the  manufacture  of  arms, 
bows,  arrows,  muskets,  projectile  engines,  ba- 
lists,  machines,  &c. 

ISO.  A  History  of  the  Nautical  Art,  and  the  Trades 

and  Arts  subservient  to  it. 
131.  A  History  of  Gymnastics,  and  of  all  Kinds 

of  Exercise  used  by  Man. 
133.  A  History  of  Riding. 

133.  A  History  of  Games  of  all  kinds. 

134.  A  History  of  Conjurors  and  Sleight  of  Hand 
Men. 

135.  A  Miscellaneous  History  of  different  Artifi- 
cial Substances,  as  smalt,  porcelain,  various 
cements,  &c. 

136.  A  History  of  Salts. 

137.  A  Miscellaneous  History  of  different  Ma- 
chines and  Motions. 

IS^.  A  Miscellaneous  History  of  Common  Expe- 
riments, which  have  not  yet  united  into  an  Art. 

HittorieM  also  of  pure  MUhematict  ougfU  to  be 
toriUenf  although  they  be  rather  Obeervatiom 
than  Experiments, 

139.  A  History  of  the  Natures  and  Powers  of 

Numbers. 
130.  A  History  of  the  Natures  and  Powers  of 

Figures. 

It  may  not  be  useless  to  suggest  that,  as  many 
of  the  experiments  fall  under  two  or  more  heads, 
(thus  the  History  of  Plants  and  of  the  Art  of 
Crardening  contains  many  things  common  to  both,) 
it  will  be  more  convenient  to  regulate  the  inquisi- 
tion by  the  arts,  the  arrangement  by  the  bodies. 
For  we  pay  no  great  attention  to  the  mechanical 
arts  as  such,  but  only  to  those  of  them  which  con- 
tribute to  furnish  forth  philosophy.  But  these 
matters  will  be  best  disposed  of  as  the  cases  arise. 


VoT.  III.— 5ft 


SO 


THIRD  PART 
OF  THE  INSTAURATIO. 


A 

NATURAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAX.  HISTORY, 

TO  SERVE  AS  A  FOUNDATION  FOR  PHILOSOPHY: 

OR, 

PHENOMENA   OF  THE   UNIVERSE; 

BinrO  TBI  THXXD  PAST  OP  TRB  INSTAUSATIO  MAORA. 


TO 
THE  MOST  ILLUSTRIOUS  AND  EXCELLENT  PRINCE 

CHARLES, 

•ON  AND  HBIR  TO  THB   HIGH   AND   MIGHTY   KING  JAMBS. 

I  HUMBLT  present  unto  your  highness  the  first-fruits  of  our  Natural  History ;  a  thing  exceeding 
Hide  in  quantity,  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  but  yet  a  pledge  of  those  things  which,  God  willing, 
•hall  ensue.  For  we  have  bound  ourseWes,  as  by  a  tow,  every  month  that  God  shall  of  his  good- 
ness please  (whose  glory  it  sets  forth,  as  it  were  in  a  new  canticle  or  song)  to  prolong  our  life,  to 
set  out  one  or  more  parts  of  it,  according  as  their  length  and  difficulty  shall  prove  more  or  less. 
Others  may  peradventure  (moved  by  our  example)  be  moved  to  the  like  industry ;  especially  when 
they  shall  clearly  perceive  what  is  in  hand.  For  in  a  natural  history  which  is  good  and  well  set 
out,  are  the  keys  both  of  sciences  and  works.    God  preserve  your  highness  long  in  safety. 

Your  highnesses  humble  and  devoted  servant, 

FsAM.  St.  Alban. 


THE  TITLES  OF  THE  HISTORIES  AND  INQUISITIONS  DESTINED  FOR  THE 

FIRST  SIX  MONTHS. 


Tri  HiSTORT  OP  Winds. 

The  HisToay  op  Dinsitt  and  Rarity,  as 

LiKBwisi  OP  Coition   and  Expansion  op 

Matter  by  Spaces. 
The  History  op  Heavy  and  Light. 


The  History  op  the  Sympathy  and  Antipa- 
thy OP  Things. 

The  History  op  Sulphur,  Mercury,  and 
Salt. 

The  History  op  Lipb  and  Death. 
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THE 

NATURAL   AND   EXPERIMENTAL   HISTORY, 

FOR  THE  MAKING  UP  OP  PHILOSOPHY: 

OR, 

EXPERIMENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSE: 

WmCH  IS  TBS  THIRD  PART  OP  TBS  UTSTAURATIO  MAGNA. 


Men  are  to  be  entreated,  advised,  and  adjured, 
even  by  their  fortunes,  to  submit  their  minds  and 
seek  for  knowledge  in  the  greater  world;  and 
likewise  to  cast  away  so  much  as  the  thought  of 
philosophy,  or  at  least  to  hope  but  for  slender 
and  small  fruits  thereof,  until  a  diligent  and 
approved  natural  and  experimental  history  be 
acquired  and  made  up.  For  what  would  these 
shallow  brains  of  men,  and  these  potent  trifles 
have!  There  were  among  the  ancients  nume- 
rous opinions  of  philosophers,  as  of  Pythagoras, 
Philolaus,  Xenophanes,  Heraclitus,  Empedocles, 
Parmenides,  Anaxagoras,  Leucippns,  Demoeri- 
tus,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  Zeno,  and 
others.  All  these  made  up  arguments  of  worlds, 
as  of  fables,  according  to  their  own  fancies,  and 
recited  and  published  those  fables ;  whereof  some 
indeed  were  more  handsome  and  probable,  and 
some  again  most  harsh.  But  in  our  ages,  by 
means  of  colleges  and  schools*  disciplines,  wits 
are  somewhat  more  restrained ;  yet  have  they  not 
quite  ceased :  Patricius,  Telesius,  Brunus,  Seve- 
rine,  the  Dane,  Gilbertus,  an  Englishman,  and 
Campanella,  did  set  foot  upon  the  stage,  and 
acted  new  fables,  neither  much  applauded,  nor  of 
any  elegant  argument  or  subject.  But  do  we 
wonder  at  these  things,  as  though  such  sects  and 
opinions  might  not  in  an  infinite  number  arise  in 
ail  ages  ?  For  neither  is  thers,  nor  ever  will  be 
any  end  or  limit  for  these  things.  One  snatches 
at  one  thing,  another  is  pleased  with  another; 
there  is  no  dry  nor  clear  sight  of  any  thing ;  every 
one  plays  the  philosopher  out  of  the  small  trea- 
sures of  his  own  fancy,  as  it  were  out  of  Plato's 
cave;  the  more  sublime  wits  more  acutely, 
and  with  better  success;  the  duller  with  less 
success,  but  equal  obstinacy :  and  not  long  since, 
by  the  discipline  of  some  learned  (and,  as  things 
go  now,  excellent)  men,  sciences  are  bounded 
within  the  limits  of  some  certain  authors  which 
they  have  set  down,  imposing  them  upon  old 
men,  and  instilling  them  into  young.  So  that 
now  (as  Tully  cavilled  upon  CBsar*s  eonsalahip) 


the  star  Lyra  or  Harpe  riseth  by  an  edict,  and 
authority  is  taken  for  truth,  not  troth  for  authority; 
which  kind  of  order  and  discipline  is  very  con- 
venient for  our  present  use,  but  banisheth  those 
which  are  better.  For  we  both  suffer  for  and 
emulate  our  first  parents'  sin ;  they  desired  to  be 
like  unto  God,  and  their  posterity  much  more ; 
for  we  create  new  worlds,  go  before  nature  and 
command  it  We  must  have  all  things  to  be  so 
as  may  agree  with  our  folly,  not  to  divine  wis- 
dom, nor  as  they  are  found  to  be  in  themselves; 
neither  can  I  say  which  we  rest  most,  our  wits  or 
the  things  themselves :  but  certainly  we  set  the 
stamps  and  seals  of  our  own  images  upon  God's 
creatures  and  works,  and  never  carefully  look 
upon  and  acknowledge  the  Creator's  stamps. 
Therefore,  we  do  not,  without  cause,  again  strive 
for  the  domination  over  the  creatures.  For, 
whereas,  even  afler  the  fall  of  man,  he  had  some 
kind  of  domination  left  him  over  reluctant  crea- 
tures, that  he  might  tame  and  subdue  them  by 
true  and  solid  arts ;  we  have,  for  the  most  part, 
lost  that,  also,  through  our  own  insolence,  be- 
cause we  will  be  like  unto  God,  and  follow  the 
dictates  of  our  own  reason.  Wherefore,  if  there 
be  any  humility  towards  the  Creator,  any  reve- 
rence and  magnifying  of  his  works,  any  charity  in 
men,  or  ears  to  release  them  out  of  their  necessi- 
ties and  miseries,  if  there  be  any  love  of  truth  in 
natural  things,  hatred  of  darkness,  and  a  desire  of 
purifying  the  understanding,  men  are  to  be  again 
and  again  desired  that,  casting  off,  or,  at  least, 
laying  aside  for  a  while  the  flying  and  prepos- 
terous philosophies,  which  have  set  the  theses 
before  the  hypotheses,  or  suppositions  before  solid 
grounds,  have  captivated  experience,  and  tri- 
umphed over  the  works  of  God,  they  would  hum- 
bly, and  with  a  certain  reverence,  draw  near  and 
turn  over  the  great  volume  of  the  creatures,  stop 
and  meditate  upon  it;  and,  being  cleansed,  and 
free  from  opinions,  handle  them  choicel>  and  en- 
tirely. This  is  the  speech  and  language  that 
went  oot  into  all  the  ends  of  the  world,  and  sof- 
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fered  not  in  the  confusion  of  Babel.  Let  men 
learn  this,  and  becoming  children  again,  and  in- 
fants, not  scorn  to  take  ABC  thereof  in  hand, 
and  in  finding  and  searching  out  the  interpreta- 
tion of  it,  let  them  spare  no  labour,  but  let  them 
persist  and  go  on,  and  eren  die  in  the  quest  of  it. 
Seeing,  therefore,  that  in  our  Instauration  we  have 
placed  the  Natural  History  (such  as  it  is,  in  order 
to  our  ends)  in  the  third  part  of  the  work,  we 
have  thought  fit  to  prevent  this  thing,  and  fall 
upon  it  immediately.  For,  although  in  our  Or- 
ganon  there  are  many  things  of  especial  conse- 
quence to  be  finished,  yet  we  think  it  fitting  rather 
to  promote  or  set  forward  the  general  work  of  in- 
stauration in  many  things,  than  to  perfect  it  in  a 
few ;  always  desiring,  with  extreme  fervency, 
(such  as  we  are  confident  God  puts  in  the  minds 
of  men,)  to  have  that  which  was  never  yet  at- 
tempted, not  to  be  now  attempted  in  vain.  Like- 
wise, there  came  this  thought  into  my  mind, 
namely,  that  there  are  questionless  in  Europe 
many  capable,  free,  sublimed,  subtile,  solid,  con- 
stant wits;  and  what  if  any  one  endued  with 
such  a  wit  do  betake  himself  to  the  use  and  man- 
ner of  our  Organon,  and  approve  of  it !  yet  hath 
be  nothing  to  do,  nor  knows  not  how  to  address 
himself  to,  or  fit  himself  for  philosophy.  If  it 
were  a  thing  which  might  be  effected  by  reading 
of  philosophy  books,  disputation,  or  meditation, 
that  man  (whosoever  it  be)  might  sufficiently 
and  abundantly  perform  it;  but  if  we  remit  him, 
as  indeed  we  do,  to  natural  history,  and  experi- 


ments of  arts,  he  is  gravelled,  or  sticks  in  the 
mire ;  it  is  not  his  intention,  he  hath  no  time,  nor 
will  not  be  at  the  charge ;  yet  we  must  not  desire 
to  have  men  cast  off*  old  things  before  they  have 
gotten  new.  But  after  a  copious  and  fsiithful  his- 
tory of  nature  and  arts  is  gathered  and  digested, 
and,  as  it  were,  set  and  laid  open  before  men*s 
eyes,  there  is  no  small  hope  that  such  g^reat  wits 
as  we  have  before  spoken  of,  (such  as  have  been 
in  ancient  philosophers,  and  are  at  this  day  fre- 
quent enough,)  having  been  heretofore  of  such 
efficacy,  that  they  could,  out  of  cork,  or  a  little 
shell,  (namely,  by  thin  and  frivolous  experience,) 
build  certain  little  boats  for  philosophy,  gallant 
enough  for  art  and  structure,  how  much  more  gal- 
lant and  solid  structures  will  they  make  when 
they  have  found  a  whole  wood,  and  stuff  enough ; 
and  that,  though  they  had  rather  go  on  in  the  old 
way,  than  make  use  of  our  Orgauon*s  way,  which 
(in  our  opinion)  is  either  the  only,  or  the  best 
way.  So  that  the  case  stands  thus :  our  Orga- 
non ^though  perfect)  could  not  profit  much  with- 
out Uie  Natural  History ;  but  our  Natural  His- 
tory, without  the  Organon,  might  much  advance 
instauration,  or  renewing  of  sciences.  Where- 
fore, we  have  thought  it  best  and  most  advisedly 
to  fall  upon  this  before  any  thing  else.  God,  the 
maker,  preserver,  and  renewer  of  the  universe, 
guide  and  protect  this  work,  both  in  its  ascent  to 
his  own  glory,  and  in  its  descent  to  the  good  of 
man,  through  his  good  will  towards  roan,  by  his 
only  begotton  Son,  God  with  us !  \ 


THE  RULE  OF  THIS  PRESENT  HISTORY. 


Though  we  have  set  down,  towards  the  end  of 
that  part  of  our  Organon  which  is  come  forth, 
precepts  concerning  the  Natural  and  Experiment* 
al  History,  yet  we  have  thought  good  to  set 
doiK  n  mdre  exactly  and  briefly  the  form  and  rule 
of  this  history  which  we  now  take  in  hand.  To 
the  titles  comprehended  in  the  catalogue,  which 
belong  to  the  concretes,  we  have  added  the  titles 
of  the  abstract  natures ;  of  which,  as  of  a  re- 
served history,  we  made  mention  in  the  same 
place.  These  are  the  various  figurations  of  the 
matter,  or  forms  of  the  first  class;  simple  mo- 
tions, sums  of  motions,  measures  of  motions, 
and  some  other  things :  of  these  we  have  made 
«  new  alphabet,  and  placed  it  at  the  end  of  this 
volume.  We  have  taken  titles,  (being  no  way 
able  to  take  them  all,)  not  according  to  order,  but 
by  choice;    thosey  namelyi  the  inquisition  of 


which  either  for  use  was  most  of  weight,  or  for 
abundance  of  experiments  most  convenient,  or 
for  the  obscurity  of  the  thing  most  difficult  and 
noble,  or,  by  reason  of  the  discrepancy  of  titles 
among  themselves,  most  open  to  examples.  In 
each  title,  after  a  kind  of  an  entrance  or  preface, 
we  presently  propound  certain  particular  topics 
or  articles  of  inquisition,  as  well  to  give  light  to 
the  present  inquisition,  as  to  encoumge  a  future. 
For  we  are  master  of  questions,  but  not  of  things ; 
yet  we  do  not,  in  the  history,  precisely  observe 
the  order  of  questions,  lest  that  which  is  for  an 
aid  and  assistance  should  prove  a  hindrance. 

The  histories  and  experiments  always  hold 
the  first  place;  and  if  they  set  forth  any  enume- 
ration and  series  of  particular  things,  they  are 
made  up  in  tables,  or  if  otherwise,  they  are  taken 
up  severally. 
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Seeing  that  histories  and  experiments  do  of- 
tentimes fail  US,  especially  those  which  give 
light,  and  instances  of  the  cross,  by  which  the 
understanding  may  be  informed  of  the  tme 
causes  of  things,  we  give  precepts  of  new  expe- 
riments, as  far  as  we  can  see  them  fitting  in  our 
mind,  for  that  as  is  to  be  inquired;  and  these 
precepts  are  designed  like  histories.  For  what 
other  meant  is  left  to  us,  who  are  the  first  that 
come  into  this  way  !  We  unfold  and  make  plain 
the  manner  of  some  experiments  that  are  more 
quaint  and  subtile,  that  there  may  be  no  error, 
and  that  we  may  stir  up  others  to  find  out  better 
and  more  exact  ways.  We  interweare  monitions 
tod  cautions  of  the  fallacies  of  things,  and  of  such 
errors  and  scruples  as  may  be  found  in  the  inquiry, 
that  all  fancies,  and,  as  it  were,  apparitions,  may 
be  frighted  away,  as  by  an  exorcism  or  spell. 

We  join  thereunto  our  obsenrations  upon  his- 
tory and  experiments,  that  the  interpretation  of 
the  nature  may  be  the  readier. 

We  interpose  some  comments,  or,  as  it  were, 
rudiments  of  the  interpretations  of  causes,  spar- 
ingly, and  rather  supposing  what  may  be,  than 
positively  defining  what  is. 

We  prescribe  and  set  down  rules,  but  movable 


ones,  and,  as  it  were,  inchoated  axioms  which 
offer  themselves  unto  us  as  we  inquire,  not  as  we 
decisorily  pronounce,  for  they  are  profitable, 
though  not  altogether  true. 

Never  forgetting  the  profit  of  mankind,  (though 
the  light  be  more  worthy  than  those  things  which 
be  shown  by  it,)  we  offer  to  man's  attention  and 
practice  certain  essays  of  practice,  knowing  that 
men*s  stupidity  is  such,  and  so  unhappy,  that 
sometimes  they  see  not  and  pass  over  things 
which  lie  just  in  their  way. 

We  set  down  works  and  things  impossible,  or 
at  least  which  are  not  yet  found  out,  as  they  fall 
under  each  title ;  and  withal  those  which  are  al- 
ready found  out,  and  are  in  men^s  power;  and 
we  add  to  those  impossible,  and  not  yet  found  out 
things,  such  as  are  next  to  them,  and  have  most 
affinity  with  them,  that  we  may  stir  up  and  withal 
encourage  human  industry. 

It  appears  by  the  aforesaid  things  that  this  pre- 
sent history  doth  not  only  supply  the  place  of  the 
third  part  of  the  instauration,  but  also  is  not  a  de- 
spicable preparation  to  the  fourth,  by  reason  of  the 
titles  out  of  the  alphabet  and  topics,  and  to  the 
sixth,  by  reason  of  the  larger  observations,  comf 
mentations,  and  rules. 


THE 
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Thb  winds  gave  wings  to  men;  for  by  their 
assistance  men  are  carried  up  through  the  air  and 
fiy ;  not  through  the  air,  indeed,  but  upon  the  sea ; 
and  a  wide  door  is  laid  open  to  commerce,  and  the 
world  is  made  pervious.  They  are  the  besoms 
which  sweep  and  make  clean  the  earth,  which  is 
the  seat  and  habitation  of  mankind,  and  they 
cleanse  both  it  and  the  air;  but  they  make  the  sea 
hurtful,  which  otherwise  is  harmless,  neither  are 
they  some  other  ways  also  free  from  doing  hurt 
They  are,  without  help  of  man,  able  to  stir  up 


great  and  vehement  motions,  and  like  hirelings, 
serve  both  to  sail  and  grind,  and  would  be  useful 
for  many  other  things,  if  human  care  were  not 
wanting.  Their  natures  are  reckoned  amongst 
secret  and  hidden  things.  Neither  is  that  to  be 
wondered  at,  seeing  the  nature  and  power  of  the 
air  is  unknown,  whom  the  winds  do  serve  and 
flatter,  aa  Eolus  doth  Juno  in  the  Poets.  They 
are  not  primary  creatures,  nor  any  of  the  six  days* 
works,  no  more  than  the  rest  of  the  meteors  actu- 
ally,  but  afterborn,  by  the  order  of  the  creation. 
So2 


PARTICULAR  TOPICS; 


OB, 


ARTICLES  OF  INQUISITION  CONCERNINa  THE  WINDS. 


The  namei  of  wtndt. 

DB8CRIBB  or  set  down  the  winds  according  to 
die  6eaman*8  industry;  and  grive  them  names 
either  new  or  old,  so  that  yon  keep  yourself  con- 
stant to  them. 

Winds  are  either  general  or  precise,  either  pe- 
caliar  or  free.  I  call  them  general  which  always 
blow ;  precise,  those  which  blow  at  certain  times ; 
attendants  or  peculiar,  those  which  blow  most 
commonly ;  free  winds,  those  which  blow  indif- 
ferently or  at  any  time. 

Oenenl  wliidi. 

9.  Whether  there  be  any  general  winds,  which 
are  the  very  self-motion  of  the  air ;  and  if  there  be 
any  such,  in  order  to  what  motion,  and  in  what 
places  they  blow  ? 

Precise  or  fixed  winds. 

3.  What  winds  are  anniversary  or  yearly  winds, 
returning  by  turns ;  and  in  what  countries  ?  Whe- 
ther  there  be  any  wind  so  precisely  fixed,  that  it 
returns  regularly  at  certain  days  and  hours,  like 
unto  the  flowing  of  the  sea  ! 

Attendinf  or  peculiar  winds. 

4.  What  winds  are  peculiar  and  ordinary  in 
countries,  which  observe  a  certain  time  in  the 
same  countries;  which  are  spring  winds,  and 
which  are  summer  winds ;  which  autumnal,  which 
brumal,  which  equinoctial,  which  solstitial ; 
which  are  belonging  to  the  morning,  which  to 
noon,  which  to  the  evening,  and  which  to  the 
night. 

5.  What  winds  are  sea  winds,  and  what  winds 
blow  from  the  continent  ?  and  mark  and  set  down 
the  differences  of  the  sea  and  land  winds  carefully, 
as  well  of  those  which  blow  at  land  and  sea,  as 
of  those  which  blow  from  land  and  sea. 

Free  winds. 

3.  Whether  winds  do  not  blow  from  all  parts 
jf  heaven  1 

Winds  do  not  vary  much  more  in  the  parts  of 
heaven  from  which  they  blow,  than  in  their  own 
qualities.  Some  are  vehement,  some  mild,  some 
constant,  some  mutable;  some  hot,  some  cold, 
8ome  moistening  and  dissolving;  some  drying  and 
astringent;  some  gather  clouds  and  are  rainy. 


and  perad  venture  stormy;  some  disperse  thecloiidiy 
and  are  clear. 

Divers  qualities  of  winds. 

7.  Inquire,  and  give  account,  which  are  the 
winds  of  all  the  forenamed  sorts  or  kinds,  and 
how  they  vary,  according  to  the  regions  and  places. 

There  are  three  local  beginnings  of  winds: 
either  they  are  thrown  and  cast  down  from  above, 
or  they  spring  out  of  the  earth,  or  they  are  made 
up  of  the  very  body  of  the  air. 

Local  beginnings  of  winds. 

8.  According  to  these  three  beginnings  inquire 
concerning  winds;  namely,  which  are  thrown 
down,  out  of  that  which  they  call  the  middle  re- 
gion of  the  air ;  which  breathe  out  of  the  con- 
cavities of  the  earth,  whether  they  break  out 
together ;  or  whether  they  breathe  out  of  the  earth 
imperceivably,  and  scattering,  and  afterwards 
gather  together,  like  rivulets  into  a  river.  Finally, 
which  are  scatteringly  engendered  from  the  swell- 
ings and  dilatations  of  the  neighbouring  airl 

Neither  are  the  generations  of  the  winds  ori- 
ginal only,  for  some  there  are  also  accidental, 
namely,  by  the  compression  or  restraints  of  the 
air,  and  by  the  percussions  and  repercussions  of  it. 

Accidental  generations  and  productions  of  winds. 

9.  Inquire  concerning  these  accidental  genera- 
tions of  winds ;  they  are  not  properly  generations 
of  winds ;  for  they  rather  increase  and  strengthen 
winds,  than  produce  and  excite  them. 

Hitherto  of  the  community  of  winds.  There 
are  also  certain  rare  and  prodigious  winds,  such 
as  are  called  tempests,  whirlwinds,  and  storms. 
These  are  above  ground.  There  are  likewise 
some  that  are  subterraneal  and  under  ground, 
whereof  some  are  vaporous  and  mercurial,  they  are 
perceivable  in  mines;  some  are  sulphurous,  they 
are  sent  out,  getting  an  issue  by  earthquakes,  or 
do  flame  out  of  fiery  mountains. 

Extraordinary  winds  and  sudden  blasts. 

10.  Inquire  concerning  such  rare  and  prodi- 
gious winds,  and  of  all  miraculous  and  wonderful 
things  done  by  winds. 

From  the  several  sorts  of  winds,  let  the  inqui- 
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•itioii  pass  to  those  things  which  contribute 
towards  the  windst  (for  we  will  so  express  it, 
because  the  word  efficient  signifies  more,  and  the 
word  concomitant,  less  than  we  mean,)  and  to 
those  things  which  seem  to  raise,  or  to  appease 
the  winds. 

Thinfi  coBtrikuUiif  or  making  for  the  win^  and  raifinf  aad 
appeasing  Umd. 

11.  Inqaire  sparingly  concerning  astrological 
considerations  of  winds,  neither  care  thoa  for  the 
over-curioas  schemes  of  the  heaven,  onlj  do  not 
neglect  the  more  manifest  obsenrations  of  winds 
rising,  about  the  rising  of  some  stars,  or  about 
the  eclipses  of  the  luminaries,  or  conjunctions  of 
planets ;  nor  much  less  on  those  which  depend 
on  the  courses  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

12.  What  meteors  of  several  sorts  do  contri- 
bute or  make  for  winds,  what  the  earthquakes, 
what  rain,  what  the  skirmishing  of  winds,  one 
with  another  ?  for  these  things  are  linked  together, 
and  one  draws  on  the  other. 

13.  What  the  diversity  of  vapours  and  exhala- 
tions contributes  towards  the  winds  ?  and  which 
of  them  do  most  engender  winds  t  and  how  far 
the  nature  of  winds  doth  follow  these  its  mate- 
rials ! 

1 1.  What  those  things  which  are  here  upon  the 
earth,  or  are  there  done  do  contribute  towards  the 
winds;  what  the  hills  and  the  dissolutions  of 
Rnow  upon  them;  what  those  masses  of  ice 
which  swim  upon  the  sea,  and  are  carried  to  some 
place ;  what  the  differences  of  soil  and  land ;  (so 
it  be  of  some  large  extent ;)  what  ponds,  sands, 
woods,  and  champion  ground ;  what  those  things 
which  we  men  do  here,  as  burning  of  heath,  and 
the  like,  doth  contribute  to  the  manuring  of  land, 
the  firing  of  towns  in  time  of  war,  the  drying  up 
of  ponds  and  lakes;  the  continual  shooting  off 
of  guns,  the  ringing  of  many  bells  together  in 
great  cities,  and  the  like  t  These  things  and  acts 
of  ours  are  but  as  small  straws,  yet  something 
they  may  do. 

15.  Inquire  concerning  all  manner  of  raisings, 
or  allaying  of  winds,  but  be  sparing  in  fabulous 
and  superstitious  causes. 

From  those  things  which  make  for  the  winds, 
let  the  inquisition  proceed  to  inquire  of  the 
bounds  of  the  winds,  of  their  height,  extension, 
and  continuance. 

The  boQBda  of  wliida. 

16.  Inquire  carefully  of  the  height  or  elevation 
of  winds,  and  whether  there  be  any  tops  of  moun- 
tains to  which  the  winds  do  not  reach ;  or  whether 
clouds  may  be  seen  sometimes  to  stand  still, 
and  not  move,  when  the  winds  at  the  same  time 
blow  strongly  upon  the  earth. 

17.  Inquire  diligently  of  the  spaces  or  rooms 
which  the  winds  take  op  at  once,  and  within  what 
bounds  thsf  blew.     At«  for  ezampley  if  the 


south  wind  blew  in  such  a  place,  whether  it  be 
known  certainly,  that  at  the  same  time  the  north 
wind  blew  ten  miles  off?  And,  contrariwise, 
into  how  narrow  and  straight  bounds  the  winds 
may  be  reduced,  so  that  winds  may  pass,  as  it 
were,  through  channels,  which  seems  to  be  done 
in  some  whirlwinds. 

18.  Inquire  for  how  long  a  time,  very  much, 
ordinary,  or  little  time,  winds  use  to  continue, 
and  then  slack,  and,  as  it  were,  expire  and  die. 
Likewise,  how  the  rising  and  beginning  of  winds 
useth  to  be;  what  their  languishing  or  cessation 
is,  whether  suddenly,  or  by  degrees,  or  how  ? 

From  the  bounds  of  the  winds  let  your  inqui- 
sition pass  over  to  the  succession  of  winds,  either 
amongst  themselves,  or  in  respect  of  rain  and 
showers ;  for  when  they  lead  their  rings,  it  were 
pretty  to  know  the  order  of  their  dancing. 

Bucceiflioni  of  winds. 

19.  W*hether  there  be  any  more  certain  rule  or 
observation  concerning  the  successions  of  winds 
one  to  another,  or  whether  it  have  any  relation 
to  the  motion  of  the  sun,  or  otherwise;  if  it  have 
any,  what  manner  of  one  it  is  ? 

20.  Inquire  concerning  the  succession  and  the 
alteration,  or  taking  turns  of  the  winds  and  rain, 
seeing  it  is  ordinarily  and  often  seen,  that  rain 
lays  the  wind,  and  the  wind  doth  disperse  the 
rain. 

21.  Whether,  aAer  a  certain  term  and  period 
of  years,  the  succession  of  winds  begin  anew; 
and  if  it  be  so,  what  that  period  is,  and  how 
long? 

From  the  succession  of  the  winds,  let  the  in* 
quisition  pass  to  their  motions ;  and  the  motions 
of  the  winds  are  comprehended  in  seven  inqui- 
sitions; whereof  three  are  contained  in  the  former 
articles,  four  remain  as  yet  untouched.  For,  we 
have  inquired  of  the  motion  of  winds  divided 
into  the  several  regions  of  the  heaven ;  also,  of 
the  motion  upon  three  lines,  upward,  downward, 
and  laterally.  Likewise,  of  the  accidental  mo- 
tion of  compressions  or  restraints.  There  remain 
the  fourth,  of  progressions  or  going  forward ;  the 
fifth,  of  undulation,  or  waving;  the  sixth,  of 
conflict  or  skirmish ;  the  seventh,  in  human 
instruments  and  engines. 

Divert  notions  of  the  winds. 

22.  Seeing  progression  is  always  from  some 
certain  place  or  bound,  inquire  diligently,  or  as  well 
as  thou  canst,  concerning  the  place  of  the  first 
beginning,  and,  as  it  were,  the  spring  of  any  wind. 
For  winds  seem  to  be  like  unto  fame,  for,  though 
they  make  a  noise  and  run  up  and  down,  yet  they 
hide  their  heads  amongst  the  clouds;  so  is  their 
progress ;  as,  for  example,  if  the  vehement  north- 
ern wind  which  blew  at  York  such  a  day,  de 
blow  at  London  two  days  after. 

23.  Omit  not  the  inqoisitkni  of  undolatfam  of 
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winds.  We  call  andalation  of  winds  that  motion  30.  What  they  effect  concerning  pniging  or 
by  which  the  wind,  in  or  for  a  little  space  of  clearing,  and  infecting  of  the  air,  in  plagues,  siek** 
tune,  rises  and  abates,  as  the  waves  of  the  water;  ness,  and  diseases  of  beasts, 
which  turns  may  easily  be  apprehended  by  the  31.  What  they  effect  concerning  the  convey ing 
hearing  of  them  in  houses;  and  yon  must  so  to  us  things  (which  we  call)  spiritual,  as soondt, 
much  the  rather  mark  the  differenees  of  undula-  rays,  and  the  like. 

tion,  or  of  furrowing  between  the  water  and  the  From  the  powers  of  winds  let  the  inquisition 
air,  because  in  the  air  and  winds  there  wants  the  pass  to  the  prognostics  of  winds,  not  only  for  the 
motion  of  gravity  or  weight,  which  is  a  great  part  use  of  predictions,  but  because  they  lead  us  on 
of  the  cause  of  the  waves  rising  in  the  water.  to  the  causes  :  for  progpnostics  do  either  show  us 
24.  Inquire  carefully  concerning  the  conflict  the  preparations  of  things,  before  they  be  bronght 
and  meeting  of  winds,  which  blow  at  one  and  into  action;  or  the  beginnings  before  they  appear 
the  same  time :  first,  whether  at  the  same  time  to  the  sense, 
there  blow  several  original  winds,  (for  we  do  not 


speak  of  reverberated  winds.)  which,  if  it  comes 
to  pass,  what  windings  they  engender  and  bring 
forth  in  their  motion,  and  also  what  condensa- 
tions, and  alterations  they  produce  in  the  body 
of  the  air  1 


ProfiKwUet  of  winds. 

33.  Let  all  manner  of  good  progrnostics  of  winds 
be  carefully  gathered  together,  (besides  astrologi- 
cal ones,  of  which  we  set  down  formerly  how  far 

sT  Whether  one  wind  blow  above  at  the  same  ^"^y  "«  ^  ^«  ]»^"^'*^  ^'')  ^^  ^^^  ?^^?  ^'^^l 
time  as  another  blows  here  below  with  us  t  For  ^«  ***^°  «"*  ^^  T^"*"'  **'  '^''^"' ""'  '"'^"'''^  ""^ 
it  bath  been  observed  by  some,  that  sometimes  ^«;«^' or  any  other  way. 

the  clouds  are  carried  one  way,  when  the  weather-    J^^^Jl  ^!^««.  '^P  ^J  i«q«;«t»?nj  with  inquiring 
cock  upon  a  steeple  stands  another.    Also,  that  ^'  ^"^  imitattons  of  winds,  either  m  natural  or. 
the  clouds  have  been  driven  by  a  strong  gale,  "^cial  things, 
when  we,  here  below,  have  had  a  great  calm. 

26.  Make  an  exact  particular  description  of 
the  motion  of  the  winds  in  driving  on  ships  with 
their  sails. 


Imiutions  of  windi. 


27.  Let  there  be  a  description  made  of  the  '""J^  *'??••  '""^ 
motion  of  the  winds  m  the  sails  of  ships,  and 
the  sails  of  windmills,  in  the  flight  of  hawks 
and  birds ;  also,  in  things  that  are  ordinary,  and 
for  sport,  as  of  displayed  colours,  flying  dragons, 
duels  with  winds,  &c. 

From  the  motions  of  winds,  let  the  inquisition 
pass  to  the  force  and  power  of  them. 

Of  tho  power  of  windi. 


33.  Inquire  of  the  imitations  of  winds  in  i 


\  breaths  enclosed  within  the 
bodies  of  living  creatures,  and  breaths  within  the 
receptacles  of  distilling  vessels. 

Inquire  concerning  made  gales,  and  artificial 
winds,  as  bellows,  refrigeratories,  or  coolers  in 
parlours,  or  dining-rooms,  &c. 

Let  the  heads  or  articles  be  such.  Neither  is 
it  unknown  to  me  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
answer  to  some  of  these  according  to  the  small 
quantity  of  experience  that  we  have.    But,  as  in 


2B.  What  winds  do  or  can  do  concerning  cur-  civil  causes,  a  good  lawyer  knows  what  interro- 
rents  or  tides  of  waters,  in  their  keeping  back,  gatories  the  cause  requires  to  have  witnesses  exa- 
pntting  forth,  or  inlets  or  overflowings.  mined  upon ;  but  what  the  witnesses  can  answer 

39.  What  they  do  concerning  plants  and  in-  he  knows  not.  The  same  thing  is  incident  to  us 
sects,  bringing  in  of  locusts,  blastings  and  mil-  in  natural  history.  Let  those  who  came  aAer  us 
dews.  endeavour  for  the  rest. 


THE    HISTORY. 


Tft«  Names  cf  Windi. 
To  tbe  flrat  article. 
Ws  give  names  to  winds  rather  as  they  are 
numbered  in  their  order  and  degrees  than  by  their 
own  antiquity ;  this  we  do  for  memory's  and  per- 
spicuity's sake.    But  we  add  the  old  words  also. 


because  of  the  assenting  vetoes  or  opinions  of  old 
authors;  of  which  having  taken  (though  with 
somewhat  a  doubtful  judgment)  many  things, 
they  will  hardly  be  known,  but  under  such  names 
as  themselves  have  used.  Let  the  general  divi 
sion  be  this :  let  cardinal  winds  be  those  which 
blow  from  comers  or  angles  of  the  world ;  semi- 
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cardinal,  those  which  hlow  in  the  half-wards  of 
those ;  and  median  winds,  those  which  blow  be- 
tween these  half-wards :  likewise  of  those  which 
blow  betwixt  these  half-wards ;  let  those  be  called 
major  medians  which  blow  in  a  quadrant  or  fourth 
part  of  these  divisions:  the  lesser  medians  are 
all  the  rest.  Now  the  particalar  dlTision  is  that 
which  follows : 


Cardlml. 

North. 

North  and  by  eaM. 

Med.Mig 

North-oortb<«att,  or  aqnllo. 

North>eaet,  and  by  north,  or  meeea. 

flemlcaid.  Nortb-etit. 

North-east  and  by  eaet. 

Med.  Mi^. 

East  and  by  north. 

C^dlnal. 

East,  or  snbsolanus. 

East  by  south. 

Med.  Mi^. 

South-east  and  by  east 

Semlemrd.  Bouth-eait. 

South-east  and  by  south. 

Med.  MaJ. 

South  and  by  east. 

Cardinal. 

South. 

South  and  by  west. 

Med.MaJ. 

South-west  and  by  south. 

Semlcard.  Bouth-wett,  or  llbt. 

South-west  and  by  west. 

Med.  MaJ. 

West-south-west,  or  afrkos. 

West  and  by  south. 

Cardinal. 

West,  or  IkTonlns. 

West  and  by  north. 

Med.  Mi^- 

West-north-west,  or  eoms. 

North-west  and  by  weet. 

Semlcard.  Nortli-west. 

North-went  and  by  north,  or  thranelM. 

Med.  M^. 

North-north-west,  or  clreius. 

North  and  by  west. 

There  are  also  other  names  of  winds.  Apeliotes, 
the  east  wind,  argestes,  the  south-west,  olympias, 
the  north-west,  scyron,  the  south-east,  hellespon- 
tius,  the  east-nortii-east,  for  these  we  ears  not. 
Let  it  suffice  that  we  have  gfiven  constant  and 
fixed  names  of  winds,  according  to  the  order  and 
disposition  of  the  regions  of  the  heayens :  we  do 
not  set  much  by  the  comments  of  authors,  since 
the  authors  themseWes  have  little  in  them. 

Free  Wtndi. 
To  the  sixth  article. 

1.  There  is  not  a  regfion  of  the  heaven  from 
whence  the  winds  doth  not  blow.  Yea,  if  you 
divide  the  heaven  into  as  many  regions  as  there 
be  degrees  in  the  horison,  you  shall  find  winds 
sometimes  blowing  from  every  one  of  them. 

2.  There  are  some  whole  countries  where  it 
never  rains,  or,  at  least,  very  seldom ;  but  thers 
is  no  country  where  the  wind  doth  not  blow,  and 
that  frequently. 

Oeneral  Wind: 
To  the  second  article. 
1.  Concerning  general  winds,  ezperimenta  are 
plain ;  and  it  is  no  marrel,  seeing  tlttt  (eapeeiiUy 
Vol.  m.— 66 


within  the  tropics)  we  may  find  places  condemned 
among  the  ancients. 

It  is  certain,  that  to  those  who  sail  between 
the  tropics  in  a  free  and  open  sea,  there  blows  a 
constant  and  settled  wind  (which  the  seamen  call 
a  breeae)  from  east  to  wust.  This  wind  is  not  of 
so  little  force,  but  that,  partly  by  its  own  blow- 
ing, and  partly  by  its  guiding  the  current  of  thn 
sea,  it  hindereth  seamen  from  coming  back  ag^ain 
the  same  way  they  went  to  Peru. 

9.  In  our  seas  in  Europe,  when  it  is  fair  dry 
weather,  and  no  particular  winds  stirring,  there 
blows  a  soft  kind  of  gale  from  the  east,  which 
followeth  the  sun. 

3.  Our  common  observations  do  admit  that  the 
higher  clouds  are  for  the  most  part  carried  from 
east  to  west;  and  tliat  it  is  so  likewise  when 
here  below  upon  the  earth,  either  there  is  a  great 
calm,  or  a  contrary  wind ;  and  if  they  do  not 
so  always,  it  is  because  sometimes  particular 
winds  blow  aloft  which  overwhelm  this  general 
wind. 

A  OauHan,  If  there  be  any  such  general  wind, 
in  order  to  the  motion  of  the  heaven,  it  is  not  so 
firm  nor  strong  but  that  it  gfives  way  to  particular 
winds.  But  it  appears  most  plainly  amongst  the 
tropics,  by  reason  of  the  larger  circles  which  it 
makes.  And,  likewise,  it  is  so  when  it  blows  on 
high,  for  the  same  cause,  and  by  reason  of  its  free 
course.  Wherefore,  if  you  will  take  it  without 
the  tropics,  and  near  the  earth,  (where  it  blows 
most  gently  and  slowly,)  make  trial  of  it  in  an 
open  and  free  air,  in  an  extreme  calm,  and  in 
high  places,  and  in  a  body  which  is  very  movable, 
and  in  the  afternoon,  for  at  that  time  the  particu- 
lar eastern  wind  blows  more  sparingly. 

Injundi&n,  Observe  diligently  the  vanes  and 
weathercocks  upon  the  tops  and  towers  of  church- 
es, whether,  in  extreme  calms,  fhey  stand  con* 
tinually  towards  the  west  or  not. 

An  indirect  experiment. 

4.  It  is  certain,  that  here  with  us  in  Europe  the 
eastern  wind  is  drying  and  sharp ;  the  west  wind, 
contrariwise,  moist  and  nourishing.  May  not 
this  be  by  reason  that  (it  being  granted  that  the 
air  moves  from  east  to  west)  it  must  of  necessity 
be  that  the  east  wind,  whose  blast  goeth  the  same 
way,  must  needs  disperse  and  attenuate  the  air, 
whereby  the  air  is  made  biting  and  dry;  but  the 
western  wind,  which  blows  the  contrary  way, 
turns  the  airs  back  upon  itself,  and  thickens  it, 
whereby  it  becomes  more  dull,  and,  at  length, 
moist. 

An  indireet  experiment. 

5.  Consider  the  inquisition  of  the  motion  and 
flowing  of  waters,  whetiier  they  move  from  east 
to  west;  for,  if  the  two  extremes,  heaven  and 
waters,  delight  in  this  motion,  the  air  which  ia 
in  the  midst  will  go  near  to  participate  of  tlie 
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Cauiion.  We  call  the  two  last  experiments  in- 
direct, because  they  do  directly  show  the  thing 
which  we  aim  at  but  by  conseqaence,  which  we 
also  gladly  admit  of  when  we  want  direct  experi- 
ments. 

Injunction,  That  the  breexe  blows  plentifully 
between  the  tropics,  is  most  certain ;  the  eavse 
is  very  ambiguons.  The  cause  may  be^  because 
the  air  moves  according  to  the  heaTen ;  but  with- 
out the  tropics  almost  impercetyably,  by  reason 
of  the  smaller  circles  which  it  makes;  within  the 
tropics  manifestly,  because  it  makes  bigger  cir- 
cles. Another  cause  may  be,  because  all  kind  of 
heat  dilates  and  extends  the  air,  and  doth  not  suf- 
fer it  to  be  contained  in  its  former  place ;  and  by 
the  dilatation  of  the  air,  there  must  needs  be  an 
impulsion  of  the  contiguous  air  which  produceth 
this  breeze  as  the  sun  goes  forward ;  and  that  is 
more  evident  within  the  tropics,  where  the  sun  is 
more  scorching ;  without  it,  is  hardly  perceived. 
And  this  seems  to  be  an  instance  of  the  cross,  or 
a  decisory  instance.  To  clear  this  doubt  you 
may  inquire,  whether  the  breexe  blow  in  the 
night  or  no :  for  the  wheeling  of  the  air  continues 
also  in  the  night,  but  the  heat  of  the  sun  does  not. 

6.  But  it  is  most  certain  that  the  breeze  doth 
not  blow  in  the  night,  but  in  the  morning,  and 
when  the  morning  is  pretty  well  spent;  yet  that 
instance  doth  not  determine  the  question,  whether 
the  nightly  condensation  of  the  air  (especially  in 
those  countries  where  the  days  and  nights  are  not 
more  equal  in  their  length  than  they  are  differing 
in  their  heat  and  cold)  may  dull  and  confound 
that  natural  motion  of  the  air,  which  is  but  weak. 

If  the  air  participates  of  the  motion  of  the 
heaven,  it  does  not  only  follow  that  the  east  wind 
concurs  with  the  motion  of  the  air,  and  the  west 
wind  strives  against  it;  but  also  that  the  north 
wind  blows,  as  it  were,  from  above,  and  the  south 
wind  as  from  below  here  in  our  hemisphere, 
where  the  antarctic  pole  is  under  ground,  and  the 
arctic  pole  is  elevated !  which  hath  likewise  been 
observed  by  the  ancients,  though  staggeringly 
and  obscurely :  but  it  agrees  very  well  with  our 
modem  experience,  because  the  breeze  (which 
may  be  a  motion  of  the  air)  is  not  a  full  east,  but 
a  north-east  wind. 

Stayed  or  Certain  Windie. 
To  tb«  third  mrtkle.    OoomxIob. 

As,  in  the  inquisition  of  general  winds,  men 
have  suffered  and  been  in  darkness,  so  they  have 
been  troubled  with  a  vertigo  or  giddiness  con- 
turning  stayed  and  certain  winds.  Of  the  former, 
they  say  nothing;  of  the  latter,  they  talk  up  and 
down  at  random.  This  is  the  more  pardonable, 
the  thing  being  various ;  for  these  stayed  winds 
do  change  and  alter  according  to  the  places  where 
they  be :  the  same  do  not  blow  in  Egypt,  Greece, 
and  Italy. 


I.  That  there  are  stayed  winds  in  some  plaees, 
the  very  name  that  is  given  them  doth  declare  it, 
as  the  other  name  of  etesiaes  means  anniversary 
or  yearly  winds. 

3.  The  ancients  attributed  the  cause  of  the 
overflowing  of  Nilus  to  the  blowing  of  the  etesian 
(that  is  to  say,  northern)  winds  at  that  time  of  the 
year,  which  did  hinder  the  river's  running  into  the 
sea,  and  turned  the  stream  of  it  back. 

3.  There  are  currentt  in  the  sea  which  can 
neither  be  attributed  to  the  natural  motion  of  the 
ocean,  nor  to  the  running  down  from  highei 
places,  nor  the  straitness  of  the  opposite  shores, 
nor  to  promontories  running  out  into  the  sea,  but 
are  merely  guided  and  governed  by  these  stayed 
winds. 

4.  Those  who  will  not  have  Columbus  to  have 
conceived  such  a  strong  opinion  concerning  the 
West  Indies  by  the  relation  of  a  Spanish  pilot, 
and  much  less  believe  that  he  might  gather  it  out 
of  some  obscure  footsteps  of  the  ancients,  have 
this  refuge ;  that  he  might  conjecture  there  was 
some  continent  in  the  west  by  the  certain  and 
stayed  winds  which  blew  from  them  towards  the 
shores  of  Lusitania  or  Portugal.  A  doubtful,  and 
not  very  probable  thing,  seeing  that  the  voyage 
of  winds  will  hardly  reach  so  large  a  distance. 
In  the  mean  time  there  is  great  honour  due  to  this 
inquisition,  if  the  finding  of  this  new  world  be 
due  to  one  of  those  axioms  or  observattons, 
whereof  it  comprehends  many. 

5.  Wheresoever  are  high  and  snowy  mountains, 
from  thence  blow  stayed  winds,  until  that  time  as 
the  snow  be  melted  away. 

6.  I  believe  also  that  from  great  pools  which 
are  full  of  water  in  the  winter,  there  blow  stayed 
winds  in  those  seasons,  when  as  they  begin  to 
dry  up  with  the  heat  of  the  sun.  But  of  this  I 
have  no  certainty. 

7.  Wheresoever  vapours  are  engendered  in 
abundance,  and  that  at  certain  times,  be  sure 
that  stayed  winds  will  blow  there  at  the  same 
times. 

8.  If  stayed  and  certain  winds  blow  anywhere, 
and  the  cause  cannot  be  found  near  at  hand, 
assure  yourself  that  those  certain  winds  are 
strangers,  and  come  from  far. 

9.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  stayed  winds  do 
not  blow  in  the  night-time,  but  do  rise  about 
three  hours  after  sunrising.  Surely  such  winds 
are  tired,  as  it  were,  with  a  long  journey,  that 
they  can  scarcely  break  through  the  thickness  of 
the  night  air,  but  being  stirred  up  again  by  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  they  go  forward  by  little 
and  little. 

10.  All  stayed  winds  (unless  they  blow  from 
some  neighbouring  places)  are  weak,  and  yield 
unto  sudden  winds. 

11.  There  are  many  stayed  winds  which  are 
not  perceivable,  and  which  we  do  not  observe,  by 
reason  of  their  weakness,  whereby  they  are  over- 
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thrown  by  the  free  winds.  Wherefore  in  the 
winter  they  are  hardly  taken  notice  of,  when  the 
free  winds  wander  roost :  but  are  more  obserra- 
ble  in  the  summer,  when  those  wandering  winds 
grow  weak. 

13.  In  Europe  these  are  the  chief  stayed  winds, 
north  winds  from  the  solstice,  and  they  are  both 
forerunnere  and  followers  of  the  dogstar.  West 
winds  from  the  equinoctial  in  autumn,  east  winds 
from  the  spring  equinoctial;  as  for  the  winter 
solstice,  there  is  little  heed  to  be  taken  of  it,  by 
reason  of  the  rarieties. 

13.  The  winds  called  omithii,  or  bird  winds, 
had  that  name  given  them  because  they  bring 
birds  out  of  cold  regions  beyond  the  sea,  into 
warm  climates;  and  they  belong  not  to  stayed 
winds,  because  they  for  the  most  part  keep  no 
punctual  time :  and  the  birds,  they  for  the  con- 
venience of  them,  whether  they  come  sooner  or 
later :  and  many  times  when  they  have  begun  to 
blow  a  little,  and  turn,  the  birds  being  foraaken 
by  it,  are  drowned  in  the  sea,  and  sometimes  fall 
into  ships. 

14.  The  returns  of  these  certain  or  stayed  winds 
are  not  so  precise  at  a  day  or  an  hour,  as  the  flow- 
ing of  the  sea  is.  Some  authors  do  set  down  a 
day,  but  it  is  rather  by  conjecture  than  any  con- 
stant observation. 

Customary  or  JUUnding  Wind». 
Of  the  fourth  and  flfth  artldM.  Oonnezloa. 
The  word  of  attending  wind  is  ours,  and  we 
thought  good  to  give  it,  that  the  observation  con- 
cerning them  be  not  lost,  nor  confonnded.  The 
meaning  is  this,  divide  the  year  if  you  please  (in 
what  country  soever  you  be)  into  three,  four,  or 
Ave  parts,  and  if  any  one  certain  wind  blow,  then 
two,  three,  or  four  of  those  parts,  and  a  contrary 
wind  but  one;  we  call  that  wind  which  blows 
most  frequently  the  customary,  or  attending  wind 
of  that  country,  and  likewise  of  the  times. 

1.  The  south  and  north  winds  are  attendants 
of  the  world,  for  they,  with  those  which  are  within 
their  sections  or  divisions,  blow  oftener  over  all  the 
world,  than  either  the  east  or  the  west. 

2.  All  the  free  winds  (not  the  caatomary)  are 
more  attendant  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer; 
but  most  of  all  in  the  aatomn  and  spring. 

3.  All  free  winds  an  attendants  rather  in  the 
countries  without  the  tropics,  and  about  the  polar 
cireles,  than  within :  for  In  frozen  and  in  torrid 
eountries,  for  the  most  part  they  blow  more  spar^ 
ingly,  in  the  middle  regions  they  are  more  fre- 
quent. 

4.  Also  all  free  winds,  especially  the  strongest 
and  most  foreible  of  them,  do  blow  ofianer  and 
more  strongly,  morning  and  evening,  than  at  noon 
and  night. 

5.  Free  winds  blow  frequently  in  hollow  places, 
and  where  thero  be  caves,  than  in  solid  and  firm 
groand. 


Injundion.  Human  diligence  hath  almost 
ceased  and  stood  still  in  the  observation  of  attend* 
ing  winds  in  particular  places,  which,  notwith- 
standing, should  not  have  been,  that  observation 
being  profitable  for  many  things.  I  remember, 
I  asked  a  certain  merehant,  (a  wise  and  discreet 
man,)  who  had  made  a  plantation  in  Greenland, 
and  had  wintered  there,  why  that  country  was  so 
extreme  cold,  seeing  it  stood  in  a  reasonable  tem- 
perate climate.  He  said,  it  was  not  so  great  as  it 
was  reported ;  but  that  the  cause  was  twofold : 
One  was,  that  the  masses  and  heaps  of  ice  which 
came  out  of  the  Scythian  sea  were  carried  thither. 
The  other  (which  he  also  thought  to  be  the  better 
reason)  was  because  the  west  wind  there  blows 
many  parts  of  the  year,  more  than  the  east  wind ; 
as  also  (said  he)  it  doth  with  us;  but  there  it 
blows  from  the  continent,  and  cold,  but  with  us 
from  the  sea,  and  warmish.  And  (said  he)  if  the 
east  wind  should  blow  here  in  England  so  often 
and  constantly  as  the  west  wind  does  there,  we 
should  have  far  colder  weather,  even  equal  to  that 
as  is  there. 

6.  The  west  winds  are  attendants  of  the  pome^ 
ridian  or  afternoon  houre :  for,  towards  the  de- 
clining of  the  sun,  the  winds  blow  oftener  from 
the  east  than  from  the  west. 

7.  The  south  wind  is  attendant  on  the  night; 
for  it  rises  and  blows  more  strongly  in  the  night, 
and  the  north  wind  in  the  daytime. 

8.  But  there  are  many  and  great  differences 
between  winds  which  are  attendant  on  the  sea, 
and  those  which  are  attendant  upon  the  land. 
That  is  one  of  the  chief  which  gave  Columbus 
occasion  to  find  out  the  new  world ;  namely,  that 
sea  winds  are  not  stayed,  but  land  winds  are :  for 
the  sea  abounding  in  vapours,  which  are  indiffer- 
ently everywhere,  winds  are  also  engendered  in- 
differently everywhere,  and  with  great  inconstancy 
are  carried  here  and  there,  having  no  certain  begin- 
nings nor  sources.  But  the  earth  is  much  unlike 
for  the  begetting  of  winds :  some  places  are  more 
efficacious  to  engender  and  increase  winds,  soma 
less:  wherefore  they  stand  most  from  that  part 
where  they  have  their  nourishment,  and  take  their 
rise  from  thence. 

9.  Aeosta  is  nnconstant  in  his  own  position. 
He  saith  that  at  Peru,  and  the  sea  coasts  of  the 
south  sea,  south  winds  do  blow  almost  the  whole 
year:  and  he  saith  in  another  place,  that  upon 
those  eoasts  sea  winds  do  blow  chiefliest.  But  the 
south  wind  to  them  is  a  land  wind,  as  likewise 
the  north  and  east  wind  also,  and  the  west  wind 
is  their  only  sea  wind.  We  must  take  that  which 
he  sets  down  more  certainly;  namely,  that  the 
south  wind  is  an  attending  and  familiar  wind  of 
those  countries :  unless,  perad  venture,  in  the  name 
of  the  south  sea  he  hath  corrupted  his  meaning,  of 
his  speech,  meaning  the  west  by  the  south,  which 
blows  from  the  south  sea.  But  the  sea  which 
they  call  the  soath  sea  is  not  property  the  soutU 
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tea;  but  as  a  second  western  ocean,  being  stretched 
eat  in  the  like  sitaation  as  the  Atlantic  sea  is* 

10.  Sea  winds  are  questionless  more  moist  than 
land  winds,  bat  yet  they  are  mors  pure,  and  will 
easilier,  and  with  more  equality  be  incorporated 
with  the  pure  air.  For  terrestrial  winds  are  ill 
composed,  and  smoky.  Neither  let  any  one  ob- 
ject, that  they  ought  to  be  grosser  by  reason  of  the 
saltness  of  the  sea.  For  the  nature  of  terrestrial 
salt  doth  not  rise  in  yapours. 

11.  Sea  winds  are  lukewarm  or  cold,  by  reason 
of  the  two  foresaid  qualities,  humidity  and  pure- 
nees.  For  by  humidity  they  mitigate  the  colds, 
(for  dryness  increaseth  both  heat  and  cold,)  and 
with  their  pureness  they  cool.  Therefore  without 
the  tropics  they  are  lukewarm,  within  the  tropics 
they  are  cold. 

13.  I  belieye  that  sea  winds  are  everywhere 
attendant  upon  particular  countries,  especially 
such  as  stand  upon  the  sea-coasts :  that  is  to  say, 
winds  blow  more  frequently  from  that  side  where 
the  sea  is,  by  reason  of  the  greater  plenty  of  mat- 
ter which  winds  have  in  the  sea,  than  in  the  land ; 
unless  there  be  some  firm  wind  blowing  from  the 
kind,  for  some  peculiar  reason.  But  let  no  man 
confound  firm  or  stayed  winds  with  attendant 
winds:  the  attendants  being  always  more  fre- 
quent; but  the  stayed  ones  for  the  most  part 
blowing  more  seldom.  But  that  is  common  to 
them  both,  namely,  to  blow  from  that  place  from 
which  they  receive  their  nourishment. 

13.  Sea  winds  are  commonly  more  vehement 
than  land  winds :  yet  when  they  cease,  the  sea  is 
calmer  from  the  shores  than  near  unto  them ;  inso- 
much that  mariners,  to  avoid  calms,  will  some- 
times coast  along  the  shore,  rather  than  launch 
into  the  deep. 

14.  Winds  which  are  called  tropei,  that  is  to 
say,  retorted,  namely,  such  as,  when  they  have 
blown  a  little  way,  suddenly  turn  again,  such 
winds  I  say  blow  from  the  sea  towards  the  shore : 
but  retorted  winds  and  whirlwinds  are  most  com- 
monly in  gulfs  of  seas. 

15.  Some  small  gales  blow  for  the  most  part 
about  all  great  waters,  and  they  are  most  felt  In  a 
morning ;  but  more  about  rivers  than  at  sea,  be- 
cause of  the  difference  which  is  between  a  land 
gale  and  a  water  gale. 

16.  In  places  which  are  near  the  sea,  trees  bow 
and  bend,  as  shunning  the  sea  air :  but  that  comes 
not  through  any  averseness  to  them;  but  sea 
winds,  by  reason  of  their  humidity  and  thickness, 
are  as  it  were  more  heavy  and  ponderous. 

The  QuaMHei  and  Power  §  rf  Winde, 

To  the  nventh,  twenty-elfbth,  twenty-ninth,  tblitletb,  and 
thirty-flrat  artklM.    CoanexioB. 

Concerning  the  qualities  and  powers  of  winds, 
mon  have  made  careless  and  various  observations ; 
WA  will  cull  out  the  most  certain,  and  the  rest,  as 
too  light,  we  will  leave  to  the  winds  themselves. 


1.  With  us  the  south  wind  is  rainy,  and  tlio 
northern  wind  clear  and  fair,  the  one  gathers  to- 
gether and  nourishes  the  clouds ;  the  other  scat- 
ters and  casts  them  off.  Wherefore  the  poets, 
when  they  speak  of  the  deluge,  feign  the  northern 
wind  at  that  time  to  be  shut  up  in  prison,  and  the 
south  wind  to  be  sent  out  with  very  large  com- 
mission. 

3.  The  west  wind  hath  with  us  been  held  to  be 
the  wind  which  blew  in  the  golden  age,  the  com- 
panion of  a  perpetual  spring,  and  a  cherisher  of 
flowers. 

3.  Paracelsus  his  scholars,  when  they  songht 
for  a  place  for  their  three  principles  in  Juno's 
temple  also,  which  is  the  air,  placed  three,  but 
found  no  place  for  the  east  wind. 

Tbey  Mercury  ascribe  to  the  Math  wlndf , 
To  the  rich  western  blasts  the  sulphur  mines. 
And  raffed  Boreas'  blasts  the  sad  salt  finds. 

4.  But  with  us  in  England  the  east  wind  is 
thought  to  be  mischievous,  so  that  it  goes  for  a 
proverb, «« that  when  the  wind  is  in  the  east,  it  is 
neither  good  for  man  nor  beast.*' 

5.  Tlie  south  wind  blows  from  the  presence  of 
the  sun,  the  north  from  the  absence  in  our  hemis- 
phere. The  east  wind  in  order  to  the  motion  of 
the  air,  the  west  wind  from  the  sea,  the  east  wind 
from  the  continent,  most  commonly  in  Europe 
and  the  western  parts  of  Asia.  These  are  the 
most  radical  and  essential  differences  of  winds ; 
from  which  truly  and  really  depend  most  of  the 
qualities  and  powers  of  the  winds. 

6.  The  south  wind  is  not  so  anniversary  or 
yearly,  nor  so  stayed  as  the  northern  wind  is,  but 
more  wandering  and  free ;  and  when  it  is  stayed, 
it  is  so  soft  and  mild  that  it  can  scarcely  be  per- 
ceived. 

7.  The  south  wind  is  lower,  and  more  lateral, 
and  blowing  of  one  side ;  the  northern  wind  is 
higher  and  blows  firom  above ;  we  do  not  mean 
the  polar  elevation  and  depression  of  which  we 
have  spoken  formerly ;  but  because  the  north 
wind  for  the  most  part  hath  its  beginnings  higher, 
and  the  south  wind  for  the  most  part  nearer  to  us. 

8.  The  south  wind  to  us  is  rain,  (as  we  said 
before,)  but  in  Africa  it  causes  clear  weather,  but 
bringing  great  heat  along  with  it,  and  not  cold,  as 
some  have  afllrmed .  In  Africa  it  is  pretty  health- 
ful, but  to  us,  if  the  south  wind  last  long  with 
fair  weather  and  without  rain,  it  is  very  pestilent. 

9.  The  south  winds  and  west  winds  do  not 
engender  vapours,  but  they  blow  from  those 
coasts  where  there  is  great  store  of  them,  by 
reason  of  the  increase  of  the  sun's  heat,  which 
draws  forth  the  vapours,  and  therefore  they  are 
rainy.  But  if  they  blow  from  dry  places,  which 
have  no  vapours  in  them,  they  are  fair.  But, 
notwithstanding,  sometimes  they  are  pure  and 
sometimes  turbulent. 

10.  The  south  and  west  winds  here  with  ns, 
seem  to  be  confederate,  and  are  warm  and  moist. 
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and  on  the  other  side  the  north  and  east  winds 
have  some  affinity  between  them,  being  cold  and 
dry. 

11.  The  north  and  soath  winds  (whereof  we 
have  also  spoken  before)  do  blow  oftener  than 
the  east  and  west  winds,  because  there  is  a  great 
ineqaality  of  Tapoars  in  those  parts,  by  reason 
of  the  absence  and  presence  of  the  sun,  but  to 
the  east  and  to  the  west  the  sun  is,  as  it  were, 
indifferent. 

13.  The  south  wind  is  Tory  healthful  when  it 
comes  from  the  sea,  but  when  it  blows  from  the 
continent  it  is  more  unhealthful ;  and  so,  contra- 
riwise, the  north  wind  is  suspicious  blowing 
from  the  sea,  from  the  continent  it  is  healthful. 
Likewise,  the  south  sea  wind  is  very  agreeable 
with  plants  and  fruits,  killing  their  cankers,  or 
rusts,  and  other  hurtful  annoyances. 

13.  A  gentle  south  wind  doth  assemble  and 
gather  together  clouds  much,  especially  if  it  con- 
tinue but  a  short  while;  but  if  it  blow  too  bois- 
terously, or  long,  it  clouds  the  sky  and  brings  in 
rain.  But  especially  when  it  ceases  or  grows 
remiss,  more  than  in  its  beginning,  and  when  it 
is  in  its  chiefest  vigour. 

14.  When  the  south  wind  either  begins  to  blow 
or  ceases,  for  the  most  part  there  are  changes  of 
weather,  from  fair  to  cloudy,  and  from  hot  to  cold, 
and  contrariwise.  The  north  wind  many  times 
rises  and  ceases,  the  former  weather  remaining 
and  continuing. 

15.  After  hoary  frosts  and  long  continued 
snow,  there  scarcely  blows  any  other  wind  than 
a  south  wind,  there  being,  as  it  were,  a  concoc- 
tion or  digestion  made  of  cold,  which  then  at  last 
dissolves ;  neither  doth  rain  also  follow ;  but  this 
likewise  happens  in  changes  or  intervals  of  fair 
weather. 

16.  The  south  wind  rises  oftener  and  blows 
stronger  in  the  night  than  in  the  day,  especially 
in  winter  nights.  But  the  north  wind,  if  it  rise 
in  the  night,  (which  is  contrary  to  its  custom,)  it 
doth  usually  last  above  three  days. 

17.  When  the  south  wind  blows,  the  waves 
swell  higher  than  when  the  north  wind  blows, 
though  it  blows  with  an  equal  or  lesser  force. 

18.  The  south  wind  blowing,  the  sea  becomes 
blue  and  more  bright  than  when  the  north  wind 
blows,  which  causes  it  to  look  darker  and  blacker. 

19.  When  the  air  becomes  warmer  on  a  sud- 
den, it  sometimes  betokens  rain ;  and,  again,  at 
other  times,  when  on  a  sudden  it  grows  colder,  it 
likewise  betokens  rain.  But  this  happens  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  winds ;  for  if  the  air 
grow  warm  whilst  the  south  or  east  wind  blows, 
there  is  rain  at  hand,  and  likewise  when  it  grows 
cold  during  the  northern  or  western  blasts. 

90.  The  south  wind  blows  for  the  most  part 
entire  and  alone.  But  the  north  wind  blowing, 
especially  the  east-north-east,  or  the  north-west, 
oftentimes  contrary  and  various,  or  divers  winds 


blow  together,  whereby  Aey  are  broken  and  dis- 
turbed. 

21.  Beware  of  a  northern  wind  when  you  sow 
seed,  neither  would  I  wish  any  one  to  inoculate 
or  graft  in  a  southern  wind. 

22.  Leaves  fall  from  trees  soonest  on  the  south 
side,  but  vine  sprouts  or  stalks  bud  forth,  and 
grow  most  that  way. 

23.  In  large  pasture,  shepherds  must  take  care 
(as  Pliny  saith)  to  bring  their  flocks  to  the  north 
side,  that  they  may  feed  against  the  south.  For, 
if  they  feed  towards  the  north,  they  grow  lame 
and  blear^yed,  and  distempered  in  their  bellies. 
The  northern  wind,  also,  doth  so  weaken  their 
coupling,  that  if  they  couple  looking  that  way, 
they  will  for  the  most  part  bring  forth  ewe-lambs. 
But  Pliny  doth  not  stand  very  stiffly  to  this 
opinion,  having,  as  it  were,  taken  it  up  upon 
trust  and  borrowed  it. 

24.  Winds  are  hurtful  to  wheat  and  all  manner 
of  grain  at  three  times,  namely,  at  the  opening 
and  at  the  falling  of  the  flower,  and  when  the 
grain  itself  is  ripe,  for  then  they  blow  the  com 
out  of  the  ear,  and,  at  the  other  two  times, 
either  they  blast  the  flower  or  blow  it  off. 

25.  While  the  south  wind  blows,  men's  breath 
grows  ranker,  all  creatures'  appetites  decay,  pes- 
tilent diseases  reigrn,  men  wax  more  slow  and 
dull.  But  when  the  wind  is  northwardly,  men 
are  more  lively,  healthful,  and  greedy  after  food. 
Yet  the  northern  wind  is  hurtful  for  them  that  are 
troubled  with  the  phthisick,  cough,  gout,  or  any 
other  sharp  defluxions. 

26.  An  east  wind  is  dry,  piercing,  and  mor- 
tifying.  The  west  wind  moist,  meek,  and  nou- 
rishing. 

27.  If  the  east  wind  blow  when  the  spring  is 
any  thing  forward,  it  is  hurtful  to  fruits,  bringing 
in  of  worms  and  caterpillars,  so  that  the  leaves 
are  hardly  spared:  neither  is  it  very  good  to 
grain.  Contrariwise,  the  west  wind  is  very  pro- 
pitious and  friendly  to  herbs,  flowers,  and  all 
manner  of  vegetables.  And  so  is  the  east  wind 
too  about  the  autumnal  equinox. 

28.  Western  winds  are  more  vehement  tlan- 
eastern  winds,  and  bow  and  bend  trees  more. 

29.  Rainy  weather,  which  begins  when  the 
east  wind  blows,  doth  last  longer  than  that  which 
begins  when  a  west  wind  blows,  and  may  perad- 
venture  hold  out  for  a  whole  day. 

30.  The  east  and  north  wind,  when  they  opoe 
begin  to  blow,  blow  more  constantly ;  the  south 
and  west  wind  are  more  mutable. 

31.  In  an  eastern  wind  all  visible  things  do  ap- 
pear bigger;  but  in  a  western  wind  all  audible 
things  are  heard  further,  as  sounds  of  bells  and 
the  like. 

32.  The  east-north-east  wind  draws  clouds  to 
it.  It  is  a  proverb  amongst  the  Greeks  to  oopw 
pare  it  to  usurers,  who  by  laying  out  money  do 
swallow  it  ap.    It  is  a  vehement  and  laigp  wiAd« . 
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which  cannot  remoTe  cloads  so  fast,  as  they  will 
tarn  back  and  press  upon  it.  Which  is  likewise 
seen  in  great  fires,  which  grow  stronger  against 
the  wind. 

33.  Cardinal  or  semicardinal  winds  are  not 
10  stormy  as  the  median. 

34.  Median  winds  from  north  to  north-east  are 
more  fair,  from  north-east  to  east  more  stormy. 
Likewise  from  east  to  sonth^ieast  more  fair,  from 
south-east  to  sonth  more  stormy.  Likewise  from 
south  to  south-west  more  fair,  from  sooth-west  to 
west  more  stormy.  Likewise  from  west  to  north- 
west more  fair;  from  north-west  to  north  more 
stormy.  So  that,  proceeding  according  to  the 
order  of  the  heavens,  the  median  winds  of  the 
first  halfward  are  always  disposed  to  fair  weather, 
those  of  the  latter  halfward  to  storms  and  tem- 
pests. 

35.  Thunders  and  lightnings,  and  storms,  with 
falling  of  broken  clouds  are,  when  such  cold 
winds  as  participate  of  the  north  do  blow,  as  the 
north-west,  north-north-west,  north-north-east, 
north-east,  and  east  north-east.  Wherefore  those 
thunders  likely  are  accompanied  with  hail. 

36.  Likewise  snowy  winds  come  from  the 
north,  but  it  is  from  those  median  winds  which 
are  not  stormy,  as  the  north-west,  and  north-east, 
and  by  north. 

37.  Winds  gain  their  natures  and  properties 
five  ways  only :  either  by  the  absence  or  presence 
of  the  sun;  or  by  agreeing  or  disagreeing  with 
the  natural  motion  of  the  air;  or  by  the  diversity 
of  the  matter  which  feedetb  them,  by  which  they 
are  engendered ;  as  sea,  snow,  marishes,  or  the 
like;  or  by  the  tincture  of  the  countries  through 
which  they  pass ;  or  by  their  original  local  begin- 
nings :  on  high,  under  ground,  in  the  middle;  all 
which  things  the  ensuing  articles  will  better  de- 
clare and  explain. 

38.  All  winds  have  a  power  to  dry,  yea,  more 
than  the  sun  itself,  because  the  sun  draws  out  the 
vapours ;  but  if  it  be  not  very  fervent,  it  doth  not 
disperse  them;  but  the  wind  both  draws  them 
out,  and  carries  them  away.  But  the  south  wind 
doth  this  least  of  any ;  and  both  timber  and  stones 
sweat  more  when  the  south  wind  blows  a  little, 
than  when  it  is  calm  and  lies  still. 

39.  March  winds  are  far  more  drying  than  sum- 
mer winds ;  insomuch  that  such  as  make  musical 
instruments  will  stay  for  March  winds  to  dry  their 
stuff  they  make  their  instruments  of,  to  make  it 
more  porous,  and  better  sounding. 

40.  All  manner  of  winds  purge  the  air,  and 
cleanse  it  from  all  putrefaction,  so  that  such  years 
as  are  most  windy,  are  most  healthful. 

41.  The  sun  is  like  to  princes,  who  sometimes 
having  appointed  deputies  in  some  remote  coun- 
tries, the  subjects  there  are  more  obsequious  to 
those  deputies,  and  yield  them  more  respect  than 
to  the  prince  himself.  And  so  the  winds  which 
have  tlieir  power  and  origin  from  the  tun,  do 


govern  the  temperatures  of  the  countries,  and  th« 
disposition  of  the  air,  as  much  or  more  than  th« 
sun  itself.  Insomuch  that  Peru  (which,  by 
reason  of  the  nearness  of  the  ocean,  the  vastness 
of  rivers,  and  exceeding  great  and  high  hilk, 
hath  abundance  of  winds  and  blasts  blowing 
there)  may  contend  with  Europe  for  a  temperata 
and  sweet  air. 

42.  It  is  no  wonder  if  the  force  and  power  of 
winds  be  so  great,  as  it  is  found  to  be ;  vehement 
winds  being  as  inundations,  torrents,  and  flow- 
ing of  the  spacious  air,  neither  (if  we  attentively 
heed  it)  is  their  power  any  great  matter.  They 
can  throw  down  trees,  which,  with  their  tops, 
like  unto  spread  sails,  give  them  advantage  to  do 
it,  and  are  a  burden  to  themselves.  Likewise 
they  can  blow  down  weak  buildings ;  strong  and 
firm  ones  they  cannot,  without  earthquakes  Join 
with  them.  Sometimes  they  will  blow  all  the 
snow  off  the  tops  of  hills,  burying  the  valley 
that  is  below  them  with  it ;  as  it  befel  Solomon 
in  the  Sultanian  fields.  They  will  also,  some- 
times, drive  in  waters,  and  cause  great  inunda- 
tions. 

43.  Sometimes  winds  will  dry  up  rivers,  and 
leave  the  channels  bare.  For  if,  after  a  great 
drought,  a  strong  wind  blows  with  the  current 
for  many  days,  so  that  it,  as  it  were,  sweeps  away 
the  water  of  the  river  into  the  sea,  and  keeps  the 
sea  vrater  from  coming  in,  the  river  will  dry  up 
in  many  places  where  it  doth  not  use  to  be  so. 

Momtiotu  Turn  the  poles,  and,  withal,  tnm 
the  observations  as  concerning  the  north  and 
south.  For,  the  presence  and  absence  of  the  sun 
being  the  cause,  it  must  vary  according  to  the 
poles.  But  this  may  be  a  constant  thing,  that 
there  is  more  sea  towards  the  south,  and  more 
land  towards  the  north,  which  doth  not  a  little 
help  the  winds. 

Monition,  Winds  are  made  or  engendered  a 
thousand  ways,  as  by  the  subsequent  inquisition 
it  will  appear;  so,  to  fix  that  observation  in  a  thing 
so  various,  is  not  very  easy.  Yet,  those  things 
which  we  have  set  down  are,  for  the  most  part, 
most  certain. 

Local  Beginmngi  cf  Winds. 
To  the  elfbtb  article.  CodmxIod. 
To  know  the  local  beginnings  of  winds,  is  a 
thing  which  requires  a  deep  search  and  inquisi- 
tion, seeing  that  the  whence  and  whither  of 
winds  are  things  noted  even  in  the  Scripture,  to 
be  abstruse  and  hidden.  Neither  do  we  now 
speak  of  the  fountains  or  beginnings  of  particu- 
lar winds,  (of  which  more  shall  be  said  hereafter,) 
but  of  the  matrixes  of  winds  in  general.  Some 
fetch  them  from  above,  some  search  for  them  in 
the  deep :  but,  in  the  middle,  (where  they  are  foi 
the  most  part  engendered,)  nobody  hardly  looks 
for  them :  such  is  the  custom  of  men  to  inquire 
after  things  which  are  obscure,  and  omit  those 
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things  which  He,  as  it  were,  in  their  way. 
This  in  certain,  that  winds  are  either  inbred  or 
fitrangers ;  for  winds  are,  as  it  were,  merchants  of 
Tspours,  whick  bein;  by  them  gathered  into 
elonds,  they  carry  oat  and  bring  in  again  into 
eoantries,  from  whence  winds  are  again  returned, 
as  it  were,  by  exchange.  Bat  let  us  now  inqaire 
eonceming  native  winds,  for  those  which,  coming 
from  another  place,  are  strangers,  are  in  another 
place  natives.  There  are  three  local  beginnings 
of  them :  they  either  breathe,  or  spring  out  of  the 
ground,  or  are  cast  down  from  above,  or  are  here 
made  vp  in  the  body  of  the  air.  Those  which  are 
cast  down  from  above,  are  of  a  double  generation ; 
for  they  are  either  cast  down  before  they  be  form- 
ed into  clouds,  or  aAerwards  composed  of  rarefied 
and  dispersed  clouds.  Let  us  now  see  what  is 
the  history  of  these  things. 

1.  The  poets  feigned  Eolns  his  kingdom  to  be 
placed  under  g^und  in  dens  and  caves,  where 
the  winds*  prison  was,  out  of  which  they  were  at 
times  let  forth. 

3.  Some  philosophical  divines,  moved  by  those 
words  of  Scripture,  ^  He  brings  forth  the  winds 
out  of  his  treasures,"  think  that  the  winds  come 
out  of  some  treasuries;  namely,  places  under 
ground,  amongst  the  mines  of  minerals.  But 
this  is  nothing;  for  the  Scripture  speaketh  like- 
wise of  the  treasures  of  snow  and  hail,  which, 
doubtless,  are  engendered  above. 

3.  Questionless,  in  subterraneal  places  there 
is  great  store  of  air,  which  it  is  very  likely  some- 
times breathes  out  by  little  and  little,  and  some- 
times, again,  upon  urgent  causes,  must  needs 
come  rushing  forth  together. 

An  indirect  ezperimeot. 
In  great  droughts,  and  in  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer, when  the  ground  is  cleft  and  chopped,  there 
breaks  out  water  many  times  in  dry  and  sandy 
places ;  which,  if  waters  (being  a  gross  body) 
do,  though  it  be  but  seldom,  it  is  probable  that 
the  air  (which  is  a  subtile  and  tenuous  body)  may 
oHen  do  it. 

4.  If  the  air  breathes  out  of  the  earth  by  little 
and  little,  and  scatteringly,  it  is  little  perceived 
at  the  first;  but  when  many  of  those  small  ema- 
nations, or  comings  out,  are  come  together,  there 
is  a  wind  produced,  as  a  river  out  of  several 
springs.  And  this  seems  to  be  so,  because  it  hath 
been  observed  by  the  ancients,  that  many  winds, 
in  those  places  where  they  begin,  do  at  first  blow 
but  sofVly,  which  aflerward  grow  stronger  and 
Increase  in  their  progress  like  unto  rivers. 

5.  There  are  some  places  in  the  sea,  and  some 
lakes  also,  which  swell  extremely  when  there  is 
no  wind  stirring,  which  apparently  proceeds  from 
some  subterraneal  wind. 

6.  There  is  great  quantity  of  subterraneal  spi- 
rit required  to  shake  or  cleave  the  earth ;  less  will 
serve  turn  fc  the  raising  of  water.    Wherefore 


earthquakes  come  but  seldom,  risings  and  swell- 
ings of  waters  are  more  frequent. 

7.  Likewise  it  is  everywhere  taken  notice  of 
that  waters  do  somewhat  swell  and  rise  before 
tempests. 

6.  The  weak  subterraneal  spirit  which  is 
breathed  out  scatteringly  is  not  perceived  upon 
the  earth  until  it  be  gathered  into  wind,  by  reason 
the  earth  is  full  of  pores ;  but  when  it  issues  from 
under  the  water,  it  is  presently  perceived  (by 
reason  of  the  water's  conttnuity)  by  some  manner 
of  swelling. 

9.  We  resolved  before  that  in  cavernous  and 
denny  places  there  were  attendant  winds;  inso- 
much that  those  winds  seem  to  have  their  local 
begfinnings  out  of  the  earth. 

10.  In  great  and  rocky  hills  winds  are  found 
to  breathe  sooner,  (namely,  before  they  be  per- 
ceived in  the  valleys,)  and  more  frequently, 
(namely,  when  it  is  calm  weather  in  the  valleys,) 
but  all  moentains  and  rocks  are  cavernous  and 
hollow. 

11.  In  Wales,  in  the  county  of  Denbigh,  a 
mountainous  and  rocky  country,  out  of  certain 
caves  (as  Gilbertus  relateth)  are  such  vehement 
eruptions  of  wind,  that  clothes  or  linen  laid  out 
there  upon  any  occasion,  are  blown  up,  and  carried 
a  great  way  up  into  Uie  air. 

12.  In  Aber  Barry,  near  Severn  in  Wales,  in 
a  rocky  cliflf,  are  certain  holes,  to  which  if  you 
lay  your  ear,  you  shall  hear  divers  sounds  and 
murmurs  of  winds  under  ground. 

An  indirect  eiperioient. 

Acosta  hath  observed  that  the  towns  of  Plata 
and  Potosi,  in  Peru,  are  not  far  distant  one  from 
the  other,  and  both  situated  upon  a  high  and  hilly 
ground,  so  that  they  differ  not  in  that;  and  yet 
Potosi  hath  a  cold  and  winter-like  air,  and  Plata 
hath  a  mild  and  spring-like  temperature,  which 
difference  if  seems  may  be  attributed  to  the  silver 
mines  which  are  near  Potosi;  which  showeth 
that  there  are  breathing-places  of  the  earth,  as  in 
relation  to  hot  and  cold. 

13.  If  the  earth  be  the  first  cold  thing,  accord- 
ing to  Parmenides,  (whose  opinion  is  not  con- 
temptible, seeing  cold  and  density  are  knit  toge- 
ther by  a  strict  knot,)  it  is  no  less  probable  that 
there  are  hotter  breaths  sent  out  from  the  central 
cold  of  the  earth  than  are  cast  down  from  the  cold 
of  the  higher  air. 

14.  There  are  certain  wells  in  Dalmatia,  and 
the  country  of  Cyrene,  (as  some  of  the  ancients 
record,)  into  which  if  you  cast  a  stone,  there  will 
presently  arise  tempests,  as  if  the  stone  had 
broken  some  covering  of  a  place,  in  which  the 
force  of  the  winds  was  enclosed. 

An  indirect  experlnent 

iBtna  and  divers  other  mountains  cast  oot 
fixe;  therefore  it  is  likely  that  air  maf  likewise 
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break  forth,  especially  bein^  dilatated  and  set  into 
motion  by  beat  in  subterraneal  places. 

15.  It  hath  been  noted^  that  both  before  and 
afler  earthquakes  there  hath  blown  certain  noxious 
and  foreign  winds;  as  there  are  certain  little 
smothers  usually  before  and  after  grreat  firings 
and  burnings. 

Momtion,  The  air  shut  up  in  the  earth  is  forced 
to  break  out  for  several  causes :  sometimes  a  mass 
of  earth,  ill  joined  together,  falls  into  a  hollow 
place  of  the  earth ;  sometimes  waters  do  ingulf 
themselves;  sometimes  the  air  is  extended  by 
subterraneal  heats,  and  seeks  for  more  room: 
sometimes  the  earth,  which  before  was  solid  and 
vaulted,  being  by  fires  turned  into  ashes,  no  longer 
able  to  bear  itself  up,  falls.  And  many  such  like 
causes. 

And  so  these  inquisitions  have  been  made  con- 
cerning the  first  local  beginning  of  winds.  Now 
followeth  the  second  origin,  or  beginning  from 
above,  namely,  from  that  which  they  call  the 
middle  region  of  the  air. 

Monition.  But  let  no  man  understand  what 
hath  been  spoken  so  far  amiss,  as  if  we  should 
deny  the  rest  of  the  winds  also  are  brought  forth 
of  the  earth  by  vapours.  But  this  first  kind  was 
of  winds  which  come  forth  of  the  earth,  being 
already  perfectly  framed  winds. 

16.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  there  is  a  mur- 
muring of  woods  before  we  do  plainly  perceive 
the  winds,  whereby  it  is  conjectured  that  the  wind 
descends  from  a  higher  place,  which  is  likewise 
observed  in  hills,  (as  we  said  before,)  but  the 
cause  is  more  ambiguous,  by  reason  of  the  con- 
cavity and  hollowness  of  the  hills. 

17.  Wind  follows  darted,  or  (as  we  call  them) 
shooting  stars,  and  it  comes  that  way  as  the  star 
bath  shot ;  whereby  it  appears  that  the  air  hath 
been  moved  above,  before  the  motion  comes  to  us. 

18.  The  opening  of  the  firmament  and  disper- 
sion of  clouds,  are  prognostics  of  wind  before 
they  blow  here  on  earth,  which  also  shows  that 
the  winds  begin  above. 

19.  Small  stars  are  not  seen  before  the  rising 
of  winds,  though  the  night  be  clear  and  fair;  be- 
cause (it  should  seem)  the  air  grows  thick,  and 
is  less  transparent,  by  reason  of  that  matter  which 
afterward  is  turned  into  wind. 

30.  There  appear  circles  about  the  body  of  the 
moon,  the  sun  looks  sometimes  blood-red  at  its 
setting,  the  moon  rises  red  at  her  fourth  rising: 
and  there  are  many  more  prognostics  of  winds  on 
high,  (whereof  we  will  speak  in  its  proper  place,) 
A'hich  shows  that  the  matter  of  the  winds  is 
there  begun  and  prepared. 

91.  In  these  experiments  yon  must  note  that 
difference  we  speak  of,  namely,  of  the  twofold 
generation  of  winds  on  high ;  that  is  to  say,  be- 
fore the  gathering  together  of  vapours  into  a  cloud, 
ai^d  after.  For  the  progrnostics  of  circles  about, 
aii<l  colours  of  the  sun  and  moon,  have  something 


of  the  cloud;  but  that  darting  and  oocultatton  of 
the  lesser  stars  is  in  fair  and  clear  weather. 

23.  When  the  wind  comes  out  of  a  cloud  ready 
formed,  either  the  cloud  is  totally  dispersed,  and 
turned  into  wind,  or  it  is  torn  and  rent  in  sunder, 
and  the  winds  break  out,  as  in  a  storm. 

33.  There  are  many  indirect  experiments  in 
the  world  concerning  the  repercussion  by  cold. 
So  that,  it  being  certain  that  there  are  roost  ex- 
treme colds  in  the  middle  region  of  the  air,  it  is 
likewise  plain  that  vapours,  for  the  most  part, 
cannot  break  through  that  place  without  being 
joined  and  gathered  together,  or  darted,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  which  in  this  par- 
ticular is  true  and  sound. 

The  third  local  beginning  of  winds  is  of  those 
which  are  engendered  here  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  air,  which  we  also  call  swellings  or  overbur- 
denings  of  the  air;  a  thing  very  familiar  and 
frequent,  yet  passed  over  with  silence. 

A  CommentaHon,  The  generation  of  those  winds 
which  are  made  up  in  this  lower  part  of  the  air, 
is  a  thing  no  more  obscure  than  this :  namely, 
that  the  air  newly  composed  and  made  up  of 
water,  and  attenuated  and  dissolved  vapours,  join- 
ed with  the  first  air,  cannot  be  contained  within 
the  same  bounds  as  it  was  before,  but  groweth 
out  and  is  turned,  and  takes  up  further  room. 
Yet  there  are  in  this  two  things  to  be  granted : 
First,  that  one  drop  of  water  turned  into  air, 
(whatsoever  they  fabulously  speak  of  the  tenth 
proportion  of  the  elements,)  requires  at  least  a 
hundred  times  more  room  than  it  had  before. 
Secondly,  that  a  little  new  air,  and  moved,  added 
to  the  old  air,  shaketh  the  whole,  and  sets  it  into 
motion ;  as  we  may  perceive  by  a  little  wind  that 
comes  forth  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  or  in  at  a  little 
crevice  of  a  window  or  wall,  that  will  set  all  the 
air  which  is  in  a  room  in  motion,  as  appears  by 
the  blazing  of  the  lights  which  are  in  the  same 
room. 

34.  As  the  dews  and  mists  are  engendered 
here  in  the  lower  air,  never  coming  to  be  clouds, 
nor  penetrating  to  the  middle  region  of  the  air : 
in  the  like  manner  are  also  many  winds. 

35.  A  continual  gale  blows  about  the  ses,  and 
other  waters,  which  is  nothing  but  a  small  wind 
newly  made  up. 

36.  The  rainbow,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the 
lowest  of  meteors,  and  nearest  to  us,  when  it 
doth  not  appear  whole,  but  curtailed,  and,  as  it 
were,  only  some  pieces  of  the  horns  of  it,  is  dis- 
solved into  winds,  as  often,  or  rather  oftener  than 
into  rain. 

37.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  there  are  some 
winds  in  countries  which  are  divided  and  separated 
by  hills,  which  ordinarily  blow  on  the  one  side 
of  the  hills,  and  do  not  reach  to  the  other,  whereby 
it  manifestly  appears  that  they  are  engendered 
below  the  height  of  the  said  hills. 

38.  There  ate  an  infinite  sort  of  winds  dial 
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blow  in  fair  and  clear  days,  and  also  in  eoantries 
where  it  never  rains,  which  are  engendered  where 
they  blow,  and  never  were  clouds,  nor  did  ever 
ascend  in  the  middle  region  of  the  air. 

Indirect  •zperimentfl. 
Whosoever  shall  know  how  easily  a  vapour  is 
dissolved  into  air,  and  how  great  a  quantity  of 
vapours  there  are,  and  how  much  room  a  drop  of 
*  water  turned  into  air  takes  up  more  than  it  did 
before,  (as  we  said  already,)  and  how  little  the 
air  will  endure  to  be  thrust  up  together,  will, 
questionless,  affirm,  that  of  necessity  winds  must 
be  everywhere  engendered,  from  the  very  super- 
ficies of  the  earth,  even  to  the  highest  parts  of  the 
air.  For  it  cannot  be,  that  a  great  abundance  of 
vapours,  when  they  begin  to  be  dilatated  and  ex- 
panded, can  be  lifted  up  to  the  middle  region  of 
the  air,  without  an  overburdening  of  the  air,  and 
making  a  noise  by  the  way. 

JtceidetUal  Generattani  if  Windi, 
To  the  ninth  article.  Connexion. 
We  call  those  accidental  generations  of  winds 
which  do  not  make  or  beget  the  impulsive  mo- 
tion of  winds,  but  with  compression  do  sharpen 
it,  by  repercussion  turn  it,  by  sinuation  or  wind- 
ing do  agitate  and  tumble  it,  which  is  done  by 
extrinsical  causes,  and  the  posture  of  the  adjoin- 
ing bodies. 

1.  In  places  where  there  are  hills  which  are 
not  very  high,  bordering  upon  valleys,  and  beyond 
them  again  higher  hills,  there  is  a  greater  agita- 
tion of  the  air,  and  sense  of  winds,  than  there  is 
in  mountainous  or  plain  places. 

2.  In  cities,  if  there  be  any  place  somewhat 
broader  than  ordinary  and  narrow  goings  out,  as 
portals  or  porches,  and  cross  streets,  winds  and 
fresh  galea  are  there  to  be  perceived. 

3.  In  houses  cool  rooms  are  made  by  winds,  or 
happen  to  be  so  where  the  air  bloweth  through, 
and  comes  in  on  the  one  side  and  goeth  out  at  the 
other.  But  much  more  if  the  air  comes  in  several 
ways  and  meets  in  the  comers,  and  hath  one 
common  passage  from  thence :  the  vaulting  like- 
wise  and  roundness  doth  contribute  much  to  cool- 
ness, because  the  air,  being  moved,  is  beaten  back 
in  every  line.  Also,  the  winding  of  porches  is 
better  than  if  they  were  built  straight  out.  For  a 
direct  blast,  though  it  be  not  shut  up,  but  hath  a 
free  egress,  doth  not  make  the  air  so  unequal  and 
voluminous,  and  waving,  as  the  meeting  at  angles 
and  hollow  places,  and  windings  round,  and  the 
like. 

4.  AfUr  great  tempests  at  sea  an  accidental 
wind  continues  for  a  time,  after  the  original  is 
laid,  which  wind  is  made  by  the  collision  and 
percussion  of  the  air,  through  the  curling  of  the 
waves. 

5.  In  gardens  commonly  there  is  a  repercussion 
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of  wind,  from  the  walls  and  banks,  so  that  one 
would  imagine  the  wind  to  come  the  contrary 
way  from  that  whence  it  really  comes. 

6.  If  hills  enclose  a  country  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  wind  blows  for  some  space  of  time  from 
the  plain  against  the  hill,  by  the  very  repercus- 
sion of  the  hill,  either  the  wind  is  turned  into  rain, 
if  it  be  a  moist  wind,  or  into  a  contrary  wind, 
which  will  last  but  a  little  while. 

7.  In  the  turnings  of  a  promontory,  mariners  do 
ojften  find  changes  and  alterations  of  winds. 

Extraordinary  Winds  and  iudden  Bkuts, 

To  the  tenth  article.    Connexion. 

Some  men  discourse  of  extraordinary  winds, 
and  derive  the  causes  of  them ;  of  clouds  break- 
ing, or  storms,  vortice,  typhone,  prestere ;  or,  in 
English,  whirlwinds.  But  they  do  not  relate  the 
thing  itself,  which  must  be  taken  out  of  chroni- 
cles and  several  histories. 

1.  Sudden  blasts  never  come  in  clear  weather, 
but  always  when  the  sky  is  cloudy  and  the  wea- 
ther rainy.  That  it  may  justly  be  thought  thai 
there  is  a  certain  eruption  made;  the  blasts  driven 
out  and  the  waters  shaken. 

3.  Storms  which  come  with  a  mist  and  a  fog, 
and  are  called  Bellue,  and  bear  up  themselves 
like  a  column,  are  very  vehement  and  dreadful  to 
those  who  are  at  sea. 

3.  The  greater  typhones,  who  will  take  up  at 
some  large  distance,  and  sup  them,  as  it  were, 
upward,  do  happen  but  seldom,  but  small  whirl- 
winds come  often. 

4.  All  storms  and  typhones,  and  great  whirU 
winds,  have  a  manifest  precipitous  motion  or  dart> 
ing  downwards,  more  than  other  winds,  so  as  they^ 
seem  to  fall  like  torrents,  and  run,  as  it  were,  in 
channels,  and  be  afterwards  reverberated  by  the 
earth. 

5.  In  meadows,  haycocks  are  sometimes  carried 
on  high  and  spread  abroad  there  like  canopies ; 
likewise  in  fields,  cocks  of  pease,  reaped  wheat, 
and  clothes  laid  out  to  drying,  are  carried  up  by 
whirlwinds  as  high  as  tops  of  trees  and  houses, 
and  these  things  are  done  without  any  extraoidi* 
nary  force  or  great  vehemency  of  wind. 

6.  Also,  sometimes  there  are  very  small  whiri- 
winds,  and  within  a  narrow  compass,  which  happen 
also  in  fair,  clear  weather;  so  that  one  that  rides 
may  see  the  dust  or  straws  taken  up  and  turned 
close  by  him,  yet  he  himself  not  feel  the  wind 
much,  which  things  are  done  questionless  near 
unto  us,  by  contrary  blasts  driving  one  another 
back,  and  causing  a  circulation  of  the  air  by  con- 
cussion. 

7.  It  is  certain,  that  some  winds  do  leave  mani- 
fest sigrns  of  burning  and  scorching  in  plants;  bui 
presterem,  which  is  a  kind  of  dark  lightning,  and 
hot  air  without  any  flame,  we  will  put  off  to  tbti 
inquisition  of  lightning. 
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Ile^  to  Windif  namely^  to  Original  fVindiffor 
ofaeeidenial  one$  toe  have  inquired  before* 

To  the  eleveBtli,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  nod  flfteenth 
artklee.    OoBnezlon. 

Those  things  which  have  been  spoken  by  the 
ancients,  concerning  winds  and  their  causes,  are 
merely  confused  and  uncertain,  and  for  the  most 
part  untrue ;  and  it  is  no  manrel,  if  they  see  not 
clear  that  look  not  near.  They  speak  as  if  wind 
were  somewhat  else,  or  a  thing  several  from 
moved  air ;  and  as  if  exhalations  did  generate  and 
make  up  the  whole  body  of  the  winds;  and  as  if 
the  matter  of  winds  were  only  a  dry  and  hot 
exhalation ;  and  as  if  the  beginning  of  the  motion 
of  winds  were  but  only  a  casting  down  and  per- 
cussion  by  the  cold  of  the  middle  region,  all  fan- 
tastical and  arbitrary  opinions ;  yet  out  of  such 
threads  they  weave  long  pieces,  namely,  cobwebs. 
But  all  impulsion  of  the  air  is  wind ;  and  exhala- 
tions mixed  with  the  air  contribute  more  to  the 
motion  than  to  the  matter ;  and  moist  vapours,  by 
a  proportionate  heat,  are  easier  dissolved  into 
wind  than  dry  exhalations,  and  many  winds  are 
engendered  in  the  lowest  region  of  the  air,  and 
breathe  out  of  the  earth,  besides  those  which  are 
thrown  down  and  beaten  back. 

1.  The  natural  wheeling  of  the  air,  (as  we 
said  in  the  article  of  general  winds,)  without  any 
other  external  cause,  bringing  forth  winds  per- 
ceptible within  the  tropics,  where  the  conversion 
is  in  greater  circles. 

2.  Next  to  the  natural  motion  of  the  air,  be- 
fore we  inquire  of  the  sun,  (who  is  the  chief 
begetter  of  winds,)  let  us  see  whether  any  thing 
ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  moon,  and  other 
asters,  by  clear  experience. 

3.  There  arise  many  great  and  strong  winds 
some  hours  before  the  eclipse  of  the  moon;  so 
that,  if  the  moon  be  eclipsed  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  the  winds  blow  the  precedent  evening ; 
if  the  moon  be  eclipsed  towards  the  morning, 
then  the  winds  blow  in  the  middle  of  the  prece- 
dent night. 

4.  In  Peru,  which  Is  a  very  windy  country, 
Acosta  observes,  that  winds  blow  most  when  the 
moon  is  at  the  full. 

Injunction,  It  were  certainly  a  thing  worthy 
to  be  observed,  what  power  the  ages  and  motions 
of  the  moon  have  upon  the  winds,  seeing  they 
have  some  power  over  the  waters.  As,  for  ex- 
ample, whether  the  winds  be  not  in  a  greater 
commotion  in  full  and  new  moons,  than  in  her 
first  and  last  quarters,  as  we  find  it  to  be  in  the 
fiowings  of  waters.  For,  though  some  do  conve- 
niently feign  the  command  of  the  moon  to  be 
over  the  waters,  as  the  sun  and  planets  over  the 
air,  yet  it  i«  certain,  that  the  water  and  the  air 
me  very  homogeneal  bodies,  and  that  the  moon, 
next  to  the  sun,  hath  most  power  over  all  things 
here  below. 


5.  It  hath  been  observed  by  men,  that  abont  the 
conjunctions  of  planets  greater  winds  do  blow. 

6.  At  the  rising  of  Orion  there  rise  commonly 
divers  winds  and  storms.  But  we  must  advise 
whether  this  be  not  because  Orion  rises  in  such 
a  season  of  the  year  as  is  most  effectual  for  the 
generation  of  winds ;  so  that  it  is  rather  a  con- 
comitant than  causing  thing.  Which  may  also 
very  well  be  questioned  concerning  rain  at  the 
rising  of  the  Hyades  and  the  Pleiades,  and  con-* 
ceming  storms  at  the  rising  of  Arcturus.  And 
so  much  concerning  the  moon  and  stars. 

7.  The  sun  is,  questionless,  the  primary  effi- 
cient of  many  winds,  working  by  its  heat  on  a 
twofold  matter,  namely,  the  body  of  the  air,  and 
likewise  vapours  and  exhalations. 

8.  When  the  sun  is  most  powerful,  it  dilatates 
and  extends  the  air,  though  it  be  pure  and  with- 
out any  commixion,  one-third  part,  which  is  no 
small  matter ;  so  that,  by  mere  dilatation,  there 
must  needs  arise  some  small  wind  in  the  son^s 
ways ;  and  that  rather  two  or  three  hours  after  its 
rising,  than  at  his  first  rise. 

9.  In  Europe  the  nights  are  hotter,  in  Peru, 
three  hours  in  the  morning,  and  all  for  one  cause, 
namely,  by  reason  of  winds  and  gales  ceasing 
and  lying  still  at  those  hours. 

10.  In  a  vitro  calendari,  dilatated  or  extended 
air  beats  down  the  water,  as  it  were,  with  a 
breath;  but,  in  a  vitro  pileato,  which  is  filled 
only  with  air,  the  dilatated  air  swells  the  bladder, 
as  a  manifest  and  apparent  wind. 

11.  We  have  made  trial  of  such  a  kind  of 
wind  in  a  round  tower,  every  way  closed  up. 
For  we  have  placed  a  hearth  or  fireplace  in  the 
midst  of  it,  laying  a  fire  of  charcoal  thoroughly 
kindled  upon  it,  that  there  might  be  the  less 
smoke,  and  on  the  side  of  the  hearth,  at  a  small 
distance,  hath  been  a  thread  hung  up  with  a  cross 
of  feathers,  to  the  end  that  it  might  easily  be 
moved.  So,  after  a  little  stay,  the  heat  increasing, 
and  the  air  dilatating,  the  thread,  and  the  leather 
cross  which  hung  upon  it,  waved  up  and  down 
in  a  various  motion ;  and,  having  made  a  hole  in 
the  window  of  the  tower,  there  came  out  a  hot 
breath,  which  was  not  continual,  but  with  inter- 
mission and  waving. 

12.  Also,  the  reception  of  air  by  cold,  after 
dilatation,  begets  such  a  wind,  but  weaker,  by 
reason  of  the  lesser  force  of  cold.  So  that,  in 
Peru,  under  every  little  shadow,  we  find  not  only 
more  coolness  than  here  with  us,  (by  antiperi- 
stasis,)  but  a  manifest  kind  of  gale  through  the 
reception  of  air  when  it  comes  into  the  shade. 
And  so  much  concerning  wind  occasioned  by 
mere  dilatation  or  reception  of  air. 

13.  Winds  proceeding  from  the  mere  motion 
of  the  air,  without  any  commixion  of  vapours, 
are  but  gentle  and  soft.  Let  us  see  what  may 
be  said  concerning  vapoury  winds,  (we  mean 
such  as  are  engendered  by  vapours,)  whit.n  otny 
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be  80  madi  more  Tehement  than  the  other,  as  a 
dilatation  of  a  drop  of  water  turned  into  air  ex- 
ceeds an  J  dilatation  of  air  already  made :  which 
it  doth  b  J  many  deg^rees,  as  we  showed  before. 

14.  The  efficient  caase  of  Tapoury  winds  (which 
are  they  thai  commonly  blow)  is  the  sun,  and  its 
proportionate  heat;  the  matter  is  vapours  and 
exhalations  which  are  turned  and  resolved  into 
air.  I  say  air,  (and  not  any  thing  but  air,)  yet 
at  the  first  not  very  pure. 

15.  A  small  heat  of  the  sun  doth  not  raise 
vapours,  and  consequently  causes  no  wind. 

16.  A  mean  and  middle  heat  of  the  sun  raiseth 
and  excites  vapours,  but  doth  not  presently  dissi- 
pate them.  Therefore,  if  there  be  any  great  store 
of  them,  they  gather  together  into  rain,  either 
simply  of  itself,  or  joined  with  wind:  if  there  be 
but  small  store  of  them,  they  turn  only  to  wind. 

17.  The  sun's  heat  in  its  increase,  inclines 
more  to  the  generation  of  winds,  in  its  decrease 
to  rains. 

18.  The  great  and  continued  heat  of  the  sun 
attenuates  and  disperses  vapours  and  sublimes 
them,  and  withal  equally  mixes  and  incorporates 
them  with  the  air,  whereby  the  air  becomes  calm 
and  serene. 

19.  The  more  equal  and  continuate  heat  of  the 
sun  is  less  apt  for  the  generation  of  winds ;  that 
which  is  more  unequal  and  intermitted  is  more 
apt.  Wherefore  in  sailing  into  Russia  they  are 
less  troubled  with  winds  than  in  the  British  sea, 
because  of  the  length  of  the  days ;  but  in  Peru 
under  the  equinoctial  are  frequent  winds,  by  reason 
of  the  great  inequality  of  heat,  taking  turns  night 
and  day. 

20.  In  vapours  is  to  be  considered  both  the 
quantity  and  quality.  A  small  quantity  engen- 
ders weak  winds,  a  mean  or  middle  store  stronger; 
great  store  engenders  rain,  either  calm  or  accom- 
panied with  wind. 

21.  Vapours  out  of  the  sea  and  rivers,  and 
overflown  marshes,  engender  far  greater  quantity 
of  winds  than  the  exhalations  of  the  earth.  But 
those  winds  which  are  engendered  on  the  land 
and  dry  places,  are  more  obstinate,  and  last  longer, 
and  are,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  are  cast  down 
from  above.  So  that  the  opinion  of  the  ancients 
in  this,  is  not  altogether  unprofitable;  but  only 
that  it  pleased  them,  as  in  a  manner  dividing  the 
inheritance,  to  assign  rain  to  vapours,  and  to 
winds  exhalations  only,  which  things  sound 
handsomely,  but  are  vain  in  effect  and  substance. 

22.  Winds  brought  forth  out  of  the  resolutions 
of  snow  lying  upon  hills,  are  of  a  mean  condi- 
tion between  water  and  land  winds;  but  they 
incline  more  to  water,  yet  they  are  more  sharp 
and  movable. 

23.  The  dissolution  of  snow  on  snowy  hills  (as 
we  observed  before)  always  brings  constant  winds 
from  that  part. 

84.  Also,  yearly  northern   winds  about  the 


rising  of  the  dogstar,  are  held  to  come  from  the 
frozen  ocean,  and  those  parts  about  the  arcUo  cir- 
cle, where  the  dissolutions  of  snow  and  ice  come 
late  when  the  summer  is  far  spent. 

25.  Those  masses  or  mountains  of  ice  which 
are  carried  towards  Canada  and  Greenland  do 
rather  breed  cold  gales  than  movable  winds. 

26.  Winds  which  arise  from  chalky  and  sandy 
grrounds,  are  few  and  diy,  and  in  hotter  countries 
they  are  sultry,  smoky,  and  scorching. 

27.  Winds  made  of  sea  vapours  do  easilier 
turn  back  into  rain,  the  water  redemanding  and 
claiming  its  rights;  and  if  this  be  not  granted 
them,  they  presently  mix  with  air,  and  so  are 
quiet.  But  terrestrial,  smoky,  and  unctuous  va- 
pours are  both  hardlier  dissolved  and  ascend 
higher,  and  are  more  provoked  in  their  motion, 
and  oftentimes  penetrate  the  middle  region  of 
the  air,  and  some  of  them  are  matter  of  fiery 
meteors. 

28.  It  is  reported  here  in  England,  that  in 
those  days  that  Gascoine  was  under  our  Jurisdic- 
tion, there  was  a  petition  offered  to  the  king  by 
his  subjects  of  Bordeaux,  and  the  confines  there- 
of, desiring  him  to  forbid  the  burning  of  heath  in 
the  counties  of  Sussex  and  Southampton,  which 
bred  a  wind  towards  the  end  of  April  which 
killed  their  vines. 

29.  The  meeting  of  winds,  if  they  be  strong, 
bring  forth  vehement  and  whiriing  winds;  if 
they  be  sott  and  moist,  they  produce  rain,  and  lay 
the  wind. 

30.  Winds  are  allayed  and  restrained  five  ways. 
When  the  air,  overburdened  and  troubled,  is 
freed  by  the  vapours  contracting  themselves  into 
rain ;  or  when  vapours  are  dispersed  and  subtil- 
ised, whereby  they  are  mixed  with  the  air,  and 
agree  fairly  with  it,  and  they  live  quietly;  or 
when  vapours  or  fogs  are  exalted  and  carried 
up  on  high,  so  that  they  cause  no  disturbance  until 
they  be  thrown  down  from  the  middle  region  of 
the  air,  or  do  penetrate  it;  or  when  vapours, 
gathered  into  clouds,  are  carried  away  into  other 
countries,  by  other  winds  blowing  on  high,  so 
that  for  them  there  is  peace  in  those  countries 
which  they  fly  beyond ;  or,  lastly,  when  the  winds, 
blowing  from  their  nurseries,  languish  through  a 
long  voyage,  finding  no  new  matter  to  feed  on, 
and  so  their  vehemency  forsakes  them,  and  they 
do  as  it  were  expire  and  die. 

31.  Rain,  for  the  most  part,  allayeth  winds, 
especially  thoee  which  are  stormy;  as  winds, 
contrariwise,  oftentimes  keep  off  rain. 

32.  Winds  do  contract  themselves  into  rain, 
(which  is  the  first  of  the  five,  and  the  chiefest 
means  of  allaying  them,)  either  being  burdened 
by  the  burden  itself,  when  the  vapours  are  copi- 
ous, or  by  the  contrary  motions  of  winds,  so  they 
be  calm  and  mild ;  or  by  the  opposition  of  moon 
tains  and  promontories,  which  stop  the  vioienci* 
of  the  winds,  and,  by  little  and  little,  torn  them 
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a£;aiD8t  themselTea ;  or  by  extreme  colds,  where- 
by they  are  condensed  and  thickened. 

33.  Smaller  and  lighter  winds  do  commonly 
rise  in  the  morning,  and  go  down  with  the  snn, 
the  condensation  of  the  night  air  being  sufficient 
to  receive  them ;  for  air  will  endure  some  kind 
of  compression  without  stirring  or  tumult 

34.  It  is  thought  that  the  sound  of  bells  will 
disperse  lightning  and  thunder :  in  winds  it  hath 
not  been  obsenred. 

Monition.  Take  advice  from  the  place  in  prog- 
nostics of  winds ;  for  there  is  some  connexion  of 
causes  and  signs. 

35.  Pliny  relates,  that  the  vehemence  of  a 
whirlwind  may  be  allayed  by  sprinkling  of  vine- 
gar in  the  encounter  of  it. 

The  Boundi  of  fVintb. 
To  the  Bixteenlh,  MTenteeath,  and  eigliteeBtli  artieles. 

1.  It  is  reported  of  Mount  Atho8,and  likewise 
of  Olympus,  that  the  priests  would  write  in  the 
ashes  of  the  sacrifices  which  lay  upon  the  altars, 
built  on  the  tops  of  those  hills,  and  when  they 
returned  the  year  following,  (for  the  offerings 
were  annual,)  they  found  the  same  letters  undis- 
turbed and  uncancelled,  though  those  altars  stood 
not  in  any  temple,  but  in  the  open  air.  Whereby 
it  was  manifest,  that  in  such  a  height  there  had 
neither  fallen  rain  nor  wind  blown. 

2.  They  say  that  on  the  top  of  the  Peak  of 
Teneriffe,  and  on  the  Andes,  betwixt  Peru  and 
(yhili,  snow  lieth  upon  the  borders  and  sides  of 
the  hills,  but  that  on  the  tops  of  them  there  is 
nothing  but  a  quiet  and  still  air,  hardly  breathe- 
able  by  reason  of  its  tenuity,  which,  also,  with  a 
kind  of  acrimony,  pricks  the  eyes  and  orifice  of 
the  stomach,  begetting  in  some  a  desire  to  vomit, 
and  in  others  a  finshing  and  redness. 

3.  Vapoury  winds  seem  not  in  any  great  height, 
though  it  be  probable  that  some  of  them  ascend 
higher  than  most  clouds.  Hitherto  of  the  height ; 
now  we  must  consider  of  the  latitude. 

4.  It  is  certain  that  those  spaces  which  winds 
take  up  are  very  various,  sometimes  they  are  very 
large,  sometimes  little  and  narrow :  winds  have 
been  known  to  have  taken  up  a  hundred  miles' 
space  with  a  few  hours'  difference. 

5.  Spacious  winds  (if  they  be  of  the  free  kind) 
are,  for  the  most  part,  vehement,  and  not  soft,  and 
more  lasting;  for  they  will  last  almost  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  They  are  likewise  not  so  much  in- 
clined to  rain.  Strait  or  narrow  winds,  contrari- 
wise, are  either  soft  or  stormy,  and  always  short. 

6.  Fixed  and  stayed  winds  are  itinerary  or 
travelling,  and  take  up  very  large  spaces. 

7.  Stormy  winds  do  not  extend  themselves  into 
any  large  spaces,  though  they  always  go  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  storm  itself. 

8.  Sea  winds  always  blow  within  narrower 
spaces  than  earth  winds,  as  may  sometimes  be 

een  at  sea,  namely,  a  pretty  firedi  gale  in  some 


part  of  the  water,  (which  may  be  easily  perceived 
by  the  crisping  of  it,)  when  there  Is  a  calm,  it 
smooth  as  glass,  everywhere  else. 

9.  Small  whirlwinds  (as  we  said  before)  will 
sometimes  play  before  men  as  they  are  riding, 
almost  like  wind  out  of  a  pair  of  bellows.  So 
much  of  the  latitude ;  now  we  must  see  eoncem- 
ing  the  lastingness. 

10.  The  vehement  winds  will  last  longer  at 
sea,  by  reason  of  the  sufficient  quantity  of  vaponrs ; 
at  land  they  will  hardly  last  above  a  day  and 
a  half. 

11.  Very  soft  winds  will  not  blow  constant- 
ly, neither  at  sea,  nor  upon  the  land,  above 
three  days. 

13.  The  south  wind  is  not  only  more  lasting 
than  the  west,  (which  we  set  down  in  another 
place,)  but  likewise  what  wind  soever  it  be  that 
begins  to  blow  in  the  morning,  useth  to  be  more 
durable  and  lasting  than  that  which  begins  to 
blow  at  night. 

13.  It  is  certain  that  winds  do  rise,  and  in- 
crease by  degrees,  (unless  they  be  mere  storms,) 
but  they  allay  sooner,  sometimes  as  it  were  in  an 
instant. 

Succession  of  Winds. 
To  the  nineteenth,  twentieth,  and  twentj-firit  artklee. 

1.  If  the  wind  doth  change  according  to  the 
motion  of  the  sun,  that  is,  from  east  to  south, 
from  south  to  west,  from  west  to  north,  from  the 
north  to  the  east,  it  doth  not  return  often,  or  if  it 
doth,  it  doth  it  but  for  a  short  Ume.  But  if  it  go 
contrary  to  the  motion  of  the  sun,  that  is,  from 
the  east  to  the  north,  from  the  north  to  the  west, 
from  the  west  to  the  south,  and  from  the  south  to 
the  east,  for  the  most  part  it  is  restored  to  its  first 
quarter,  at  least  before  it  hath  gone  round  its 
whole  compass  and  circuit. 

2.  If  rain  begins  first,  and  the  wind  begins  to 
blow  afterwards,  that  wind  will  outlast  the  rain ; 
but  if  the  wind  blow  first,  and  then  is  allayed  by 
the  rain,  the  wind  for  the  most  part  will  not  rise 
again ;  and  if  it  does,  there  ensues  a  new  rain. 

3.  If  winds  do  blow  variously  for  a  few  hours, 
and  as  it  were  to  make  a  trial,  and  afterward  begin 
to  blow  constantly,  that  wind  shall  continue  for 
many  days. 

4.  If  the  south  wind  begin  to  blow  two  or  three 
days,  sometimes  the  north  wind  will  blow  pre- 
sently after  it.  But  if  the  north  wind  blows  as 
many  days,  the  south  wind  will  not  blow,  until 
the  wind  have  blown  a  little  from  the  east. 

5.  When  the  year  is  declining  and  winter  begins 
after  autumn  is  past,  if  the  south  wind  blows  in 
the  beginning  of  winter,  and  after  it  comes  tho 
north  wind,  it  will  be  a  frosty  winter;  but  if  the 
north  wind  blow  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and 
the  south  wind  come  after,  it  will  be  a  mild  and 
warm  winter. 

G.  Pliny  quotes  Endozus,  to  show  that  the  ordet 
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of  winds  retarns  afler  every  four  years,  which 
seems  not  to  be  true,  for  revolutions  are  not  so 
quick.  This  indeed  hath  been  by  some  men^s 
diligence  obserred,  that  grreatest  and  most  notable 
seasons  (for  heat,  snow,  frost,  warm  winters,  and 
cold  summers)  for  the  most  part  return  after  the 
levolution  of  five-and-thirty  years. 

ne  Maliim  (f  ike  Winds. 

To  the  twenty-Mcoiid,  twenty-third,  twenty-fourth,  twenty 
fifth,  twenty-eizth,  mad  twenty-eeventh  artklee.  Con- 
■exlon. 

Men  talk  as  if  the  wind  were  some  body  of  it- 
self, and  by  its  own  force  did  drive  and  agitate 
the  air.  Also,  when  the  wind  changes  its  place, 
they  talk  as  if  it  did  transport  itself  into  another 
place.  This  is  the  vulgaris  opinion;  yet  the 
philosophers  themselves  apply  no  remedy  there- 
unto, but  they  likewise  stammer  at  it,  and  do  not 
any  way  contradict  and  oppose  these  errors. 

1.  We  must  therefore  inquire  concerning  the 
raising  of  the  motion  of  the  winds,  and  of  the 
direction  of  it,  having  already  inquired  of  the 
local  beginnings ;  and  of  those  winds  which  have 
their  beginning  of  motion  in  their  first  impulsion, 
as  in  those  which  are  cast  down  from  above  or 
blow  out  of  the  earth,  the  raising  of  their  motion 
is  manifest :  others  descend  below  their  own  be- 
ginnings ;  others  ascend,  and  being  resisted  by 
the  air,  become  voluminous,  especially  near  the 
angles  of  their  violence ;  but  of  those  which  are 
engendered  everywhere  in  this  inferior  air,  (which 
are  the  frequentest  of  all  the  winds,)  the  inquisi- 
tion seems  to  be  somewhat  obscure,  although  it 
be  a  vulgar  thing,  as  we  have  set  down  in  the 
commentation  under  the  eighth  article. 

8.  We  found  likewise  an  image  or  representa- 
tion of  this  in  that  close  tower  which  we  spake  of 
before;  for  we  varied  that  trial  three  ways.  The 
first  was  that  which  we  spake  of  before ;  namely, 
a  fire  of  clear  burning  coals.  The  seeond  was  a 
kettle  of  seething  water,  the  fire  being  set  away, 
and  then  the  motion  of  the  cross  of  feathers  was 
more  slow  and  dull.  The  third  was  with  both  fire 
and  kettle;  and  then  the  agitation  of  the  cross  of 
feathers  was  very  vehement,  so  that  sometimes  it 
would  whirl  up  and  down,  as  if  it  had  been  in  a 
petty  whirlwind,  the  water  yielding  store  of  va- 
pours, and  the  fire  which  stood  by  it  dissipating 
and  dispersing  thom. 

3.  So  that  the  chief  cause  of  exciting  motion 
in  the  winds  is  the  overeharging  of  the  air  by  a 
new  addition  of  air  engendered  by  vapours. 
Now  we  must  see  concerning  the  direction  of 
the  motion,  and  of  the  whirling,  which  is  a 
change  of  the  direction. 

4.  The  nurseries  and  food  of  the  winds  doth 
govern  their  progressive  motion;  which  nur- 
series and  feedings  are  like  unto  the  springs  of 
rivers ;  namely,  the  plaoes  where  there  are  great 
store  of  vapours,  for  there  is  the  native  oooDtry 


of  this  winds.  Then,  when  they  have  fonnd  a 
current,  where  the  air  makes  no  resistance,  (as 
water  when  it  finds  a  falling  way,)  then,  whatso 
ever  semblable  matter  they  find  by  the  way,  they 
take  into  their  fellowship,  and  mix  it  with  their 
currents  even  as  rivers  do.  So  that  the  winds 
blow  always  from  that  side  where  their  nurseries 
are  which  feed  them. 

5.  Where  there  are  no  notable  nurseries  in  any 
certain  place,  the  winds  stray  very  much,  and  do 
easily  change  their  current,  as  in  the  middle  of 
the  sea,  and  large  spacious  fields. 

6.  Where  there  are  great  nurseries  of  the  winds 
in  one  place,  but  in  the  way  of  its  progress  it 
hath  but  small  additions,  there  the  winds  blow 
strongly  in  their  beginnings,  and  by  little  and 
little  they  allay;  and  contrariwise,  where  they 
find  good  store  of  matter  to  feed  on  by  the  way, 
they  are  weak  in  the  beginning,  but  gather 
strength  by  the  way. 

7.  There  are  movable  nurseries  for  the  winds, 
namely,  in  the  clouds,  which  many  tiroes  are 
carried  far  away  from  the  nurseries  of  vapours 
of  which  those  clouds  were  made,  by  winds 
blowing  high;  then  the  nursery  of  the  wind 
begins  to  be  in  that  place  where  the  clouds  do 
begin  to  be  dissolved  into  wind. 

8.  But  the  whiriing  of  winds  does  not  happen, 
because  the  wind  which  blows  at  first  transports 
itself,  but  because  either  that  is  allayed  and  spent, 
or  brought  into  order  by  another  wind ;  and  all 
this  business  depends  on  the  various  placings  of 
the  nurseries  of  winds,  and  variety  of  times, 
when  vapours  issuing  out  of  these  nurseries  are 
dissolved. 

9.  If  there  be  nurseries  of  winds  on  contrary 
parts,  as  one  nursery  on  the  south,  another  on  the 
north  side,  the  strongest  wind  will  prevail ;  nei- 
ther will  there  be  contrary  winds,  but  the  stronger 
wind  will  blow  continually,  though  it  be  some- 
what dulled  and  tamed  by  the  weaker  wind,  as 
it  is  in  rivers,  when  the  flowing  of  the  sea  comes 
in ;  for  the  sea^s  motion  prevails,  and  is  the  only 
one,  but  it  is  somewhat  curbed  by  the  motion  of 
the  rifer;  and  if  it  so  happen  that  one  of  those 
contrary  winds,  namely,  that  which  was  the 
strongest,  be  allayed,  then  presently  the  contrary 
will  blow,  from  that  side  where  it  blew  before, 
but  lay  hidden  under  the  force  and  power  of  the 
greater. 

10.  As  for  example,  if  the  nursery  be  at  the 
north-east,  the  north*east  wind  will  blow ;  but  it 
there  be  two  nurseries  of  winds,  namely,  another 
in  the  north,  those  winds  for  some  tract  of  wav 
will  blow  severally,  but  after  the  angle  of  con- 
fluence where  they  come  together  they  will  blow 
to  the  north-east,  or  with  some  inclination,  accord- 
ing as  the  other  nursery  shall  prove  stronger. 

11.  If  there  be  a  nnrsery  of  wind  on  the  north 
side,  which  may  be  distant  from  some  country 
twenty  miles,  and  is  the  stronger;  another  on  thn 
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east  side,  which  is  distant  some  ten  miles,  and  b 
weaker ;  yet  the  east  wind  will  blow  for  some 
hours,  and  a  while  aAer  (namelj,  when  its 
journey  is  ended)  the  north  wind. 

12.  If  the  northern  wind  blow,  and  some  hill 
stands  in  the  way  of  it  on  the  west  side,  a  little 
while  after  the  north-east  wind  will  blow,  com- 
pounded by  the  original,  and  that  which  is  beaten 
back  again. 

13.  If  there  be  a  nnrsery  of  winds  in  the  earth 
on  the  northern  side,  and  the  breath  thereof  be 
carried  directly  upward,  and  it  find  a  cold  cloud 
on  the  west  side,  which  turns  it  off  the  contrary 
way,  there  will  blow  a  north-east  wind. 

14.  Mamtion,  Nurseries  of  winds  in  sea  and 
land  are  constant,  so  that  the  spring  and  be- 
ginning of  them  may  be  the  better  perceived ; 
but  the  nurseries  of  winds  in  the  clouds  are 
movable,  so  that  in  one  place  there  is  matter 
furnished  for  the  winds,  and  they  are  formed  in 
another,  which  makes  the  direction  of  motion  in 
winds  to  be  more  confused  and  uncertain. 

T^ose  things  we  have  produced  for  example's 
sake,  the  like  are  afVer  the  like  manner;  and 
hitherto  of  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  winds : 
now  we  must  see  concerning  the  longitude,  and, 
as  it  were,  the  itinerary  or  journey  of  the  winds, 
though  it  may  seem  we  have  already  inquired  of 
this  under  the  notion  of  the  latitude  of  winds ; 
for  Ipiitude  may  by  unlearned  men  also  be  taken 
for  longitude,  if  winds  take  up  more  space  late- 
rally than  they  go  forward  in  longitude. 

14.  If  it  be  true  that  Columbus  could  upon 
the  coasts  of  Portugal  judge  of  the  continent  of 
America  by  the  constant  winds  from  the  west, 
truly,  the  winds  can  travel  a  long  journey. 

15.  If  it  be  true  that  the  dissolution  of  snows 
about  the  frozen  seas,  and  Scandia  do  excite  and 
raise  northerly  winds  in  Italy  and  Greece,  &c., 
in  the  dogdays,  surely  these  are  long  journeys. 

16.  It  hath  not  yet  been  observed  how  much 
sooner  a  storm  does  arrive,  according  to  the  way 
it  comes,  (as  for  example,  if  it  be  an  eastern 
wind,)  how  much  sooner  it  comes  from  the  east, 
and  how  much  later  from  the  west.  And  so  much 
concerning  the  motion  of  winds  in  their  progres- 
sion or  going  forward :  now  we  must  see  concern- 
ing the  undulation  or  swelling  of  winds. 

17.  The  undulation  or  swelling  of  winds  is  done 
in  a  few  moments,  so  that  a  wind  will  (though  it 
be  strong)  rise  and  fall  by  turns,  at  the  least  a 
hundred  times  in  an  hour;  whereby  it  appeare 
that  the  violence  of  winds  is  unequal ;  for  neither 
livers,  though  swift,  nor  currents  in  the  sea, 
though  strong,  do  nse  in  waves,  unless  the  blow- 
ing of  wind  oe  joined  thereunto,  neither  hath  the 
ftwelling  of  winds  any  equality  in  itself;  for  like 
unto  the  pulse  of  one's  hand,  sometimes  it  beats, 
and  sometimes  it  intermits. 

18   The  undulation  or  swelling  of  the  air  dif- 


fera  from  the  swelling  of  waters  into  waves  ib 
this,  that  in  waten,  after  the  waves  are  risen  on 
higli,  they  of  themselves,  and  their  own  aceord« 
do  again  fall  to  the  place  of  them ;  whence  it 
comes  that  (whatsoever  poets  say  when  they 
aggravate  tempests,  namely,  that  the  waves  are 
raised  up  to  heaven,  and  again  sink  down  to  hell) 
the  descent  of  the  waves  do  not  precipitate  much 
below  the  plane  and  superficies  of  the  water. 
But  in  the  swelling  of  the  air,  where  the  motion 
of  gravity  or  weight  is  wanting,  the  air  is  thrust 
down  and  raised  almost  in  an  equal  manner.  And 
thus  much  of  nndulation.  Now  we  must  inquire 
of  the  motion  of  conflict  or  striving. 

19.  The  conflicts  of  winds  and  compounded 
conflicts  we  have  partly  inquired  already.  It  is 
plain  that  winds  are  ubiquitary,  especially  the 
mildest  of  them.  Which  is  likewise  manifest  by 
this,  that  there  are  few  days  and  houra  wherein 
some  gales  do  not  blow  in  free  places,  and  that 
inconstantly  and  variously  enough.  For  winds 
which  do  not  proceed  from  greater  nurseries  are 
vagabond  and  voluble,  as  it  were,  playing  one 
with  the  other,  sometimes  driving  forward,  and 
sometimes  flying  back. 

30.  It  hath  been  seen  sometimes  at  sea,  that 
winds  have  come  from  contrary  parts  together, 
which  was  plainly  to  be  perceived  by  the  pertur- 
bation of  the  water  on  both  sides,  and  the  calm- 
ness in  the  middle  between  them ;  but  after  those 
contrary  winds  have  met,  either  there  hath  fol- 
lowed a  general  calm  of  the  water  everywhere, 
namely,  when  the  winds  have  broken  and  quelled 
one  another  equally;  or  the  perturbation  of  the 
water  hath  continued,  namely,  when  the  stronger 
wind  hath  prevailed. 

31.  It  is  certain  that,  in  the  mountains  of  Peru, 
it  hath  often  chanced  that  the  wind  at  one  time 
hath  blown  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  one  way,  and 
in  the  valleys  the  clean  contrary  way. 

S3.  It  is  likewise  certain  here  with  us,  that  ths 
clouds  are  carried  one  way,  when  the  wind  near 
us  hath  blown  the  contrary  way. 

33.  It  is  likewise  certain,  that  sometimes  the 
higher  clouds  will  outfly  the  lower  clouds,  so  that 
they  will  go  diverse,  yea,  and  contrary  ways,  as 
it  were  in  contrary  currents. 

34.  It  is  likewise  certain,  that  sometimes  in  the 
higher  part  of  the  air  winds  have  been  neither  dis- 
tracted nor  moved  forward;  when  here  below 
they  have  been  driven  forward  with  a  mad  kind 
of  violence,  for  the  space  of  half  a  mile. 

35.  And  it  is  likewise  certain,  contrariwise, 
that  here  below  the  air  hath  been  very  still,  when 
above  tlie  clouds  have  been  carried  with  a  fresh 
and  merry  gale;  but  that  happen  more  seldom. 

An  indiract  ezperiment. 

Likewise  in  waves,  sometimes  the  upper  water 
ia  swifter,  sometimes  the  lower ;  and  soiaetimes 
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there  are  (but  that  is  seldom)  several  currents  of 
water,  of  that  which  is  uppermost,  aud  that  which 
lieth  beneath. 

26.  Nor  are  Virgil's  testimonies  altogether  to 
be  rejected,  he  being  not  utterly  unskilful  in  natu- 
ral philosophy. 

TogetlMr  nub  Um  e««t  and  fOQUMtit  wind, 
Nor  doth  ware  caUinf  fouth-weft  staj  behind. 

And  again : 

I  all  the  winda  bare  teen  their  baulea  Join. 

We  have  considered  of  the  motions  of  winds,  in 
the  nature  of  things :  we  must  now  consider  their 
motions  in  human  engines ;  and,  first  of  all,  in  the 
sails  of  ships. 

7%e  Motion  cf  Windt  in  the  Saib  if  Ships. 

1.  In  our  greatest  Britain  ships  (for  we  have 
chosen  those  for  our  pattern)  there  are  four  masts, 
and  sometimes  five,  set  up  one  behind  the  other, 
in  a  direct  line  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the 
ship.    Which  masts  we  will  name  thus : 

2.  The  mainmast,  which  stands  in  the  middle 
of  the  ship ;  the  foremast,  the  mizenmast,  (which 
is  sometimes  double,)  and  the  spritmast. 

3.  Each  mast  consists  of  several  pieces,  which 
may  be  lifted  up,  and  fashioned  with  several  knots 
and  joints,  or  taken  away;  some  have  three  of 
them,  some  only  two. 

4.  The  spritsail-mast  from  the  lower  joint  lies 
bending  over  the  sea,  from  that  it  stands  upright ; 
all  the  other  roasts  stand  upright. 

5.  Upon  these  masts  hang  ten  sails,  and  when 
there  be  two  miienmasts,  twelve ;  the  mainmast 
and  foremast  have  three  tiers  of  sails,  which  we 
will  call  the  mainsail,  the  topsail,  and  the  main- 
topsail  ;  the  rest  have  but  two,  wanting  the  main- 
topsail. 

6.  The  sails  are  stretched  out  across,  near  the 
top  of  every  joint  of  the  mast,  by  certain  beams 
which  we  call  yards,  to  which  the  upper  parts  of 
the  sails  are  fastened,  the  lower  parts  are  fastened 
with  ropes  at  each  comer ;  the  mainsails  to  the 
sides  of  the  ship,  top  and  main-topsails  to  the 
yards  which  are  next  below  them. 

7.  The  yard  of  every  mast  hangs  across,  only 
the  yards  of  the  mizenmast  hang  sloping,  one 
end  up,  and  the  other  down ;  in  the  rest  they  hang 
straight  across  the  masts,  like  unto  the  letter  T. 

8.  The  mainsails  of  the  mainmast,  foremast, 
and  boarsprit,  are  of  a  quadrangular  parallello- 
gram  form ;  the  top  and  main-topsails  somewhat 
sharp,  and  growing  narrow  at  the  top ;  but  the 
top  mizensails  are  sharp,  the  lower  or  mainsails 
triangular. 

9.  In  a  ship  of  eleven  hundred  tons,  which 
was  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  long  in  the 
keel,  and  forty  in  breadth  in  the  hold  ;  the  main- 
sail of  the  mainmast  was  two-and-forty  feet  deep, 
and  eighty-seven  feet  broad. 

10.  The  topsail  of  the  tame  mast  was  fifty  feet 


deep,  and  eighty-four  feet  broad  at  the  bottom, 
and  forty-two  at  the  top. 

11.  The  main-topsail  was  seven-and-twen^ 
feet  deep,  and  two-and-forty  broad  at  the  bottom, 
and  one-and-twenty  at  the  top. 

12.  The  foremast  mainsail  was  forty  feet  and 
a  half  deep,  and  seventy-two  feet  broad. 

13.  The  topsail  was  six-and-forty  feet  and  a 
half  deep,  and  sixty-nine  feet  broad  at  the  bottom, 
and  six-and-thirty  at  the  top. 

14.  The  main-topsail  was  four-and-twenty  feet 
deep,  six-and-thirty  feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  and 
eighteen  feet  at  the  top. 

15.  The  mizen-mainsail  was  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  yard  one-and-fifty  feet  broad ;  in  that  part 
which  was  joined  to  the  yard  seventy-two  feet; 
the  rest  ending  in  a  sharp  point. 

16.  The  topsail  was  thirty  feet  deep,  fifty* 
seven  feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  thirty  feet 
at  the  top. 

17.  If  there  be  two  mizenmasts,  the  hinder- 
most  sails  are  less  than  the  foremast  about  the 
fifth  part 

18.  The  mainsail  of  the  boarsprit  was  eight- 
and-twenty  feet  deep  and  a  half,  and  sixty  feet 
broad. 

19.  The  topsail  five-and-twenty  feet  and  a  half 
deep,  and  sixty  feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  and 
thirty  at  the  top. 

20.  The  proportions  of  masts  and  sails  do  vary, 
not  only  according  to  the  bigness  of  ships,  but 
also  according  to  the  several  uses  for  which  they 
are  built :  some  for  fighting,  some  for  merchan- 
dise, some  for  swiftness,  dec.  But  the  proportion 
of  the  dimension  of  sails  is  no  way  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  tons  whereof  the  ships  consist, 
seeing  a  ship  of  five  hundred  tons,  or  thereabout, 
may  bear  almost  as  large  a  sail  as  the  other 
we  speak  of,  which  was  almost  as  big  again. 
Whence  it  proceeds  that  lesser  ships  are  far 
swifter  and  speedier  than  great  ones,  not  only  by 
reason  of  their  lightness,  but  also  by  reason  of 
the  largeness  of  their  sails,  in  respect  of  the 
body  of  the  ship;  for  to  continue  that  proportion 
In  bigger  ships  would  be  too  vast  and  impossible 
a  thing. 

21.  Each  sail  being  stretched  out  at  the  top, 
and  only  tied  by  the  corners  at  the  bottom,  the 
wind  must  needs  cause  it  to  swell,  especially 
about  the  bottom,  where  it  is  slacker. 

22.  The  sweliing  is  far  greater  in  the  lower 
sails  than  in  the  upper,  because  they  are  not  only 
parallelograms,  and  the  other  more  pointed  at  the 
top,  but  also  because  the  extent  of  the  yard  doth 
so  far  exceed  the  breadth  of  the  ship's  sides  to 
which  they  are  fastened,  that  of  necessity,  be- 
eause  of  the  looseness,  there  must  be  a  great  re- 
ceipt for  the  wind;  so  that  in  the  great  ship 
which  we  proposed  for  an  example,  the  swellinij 
of  the  sail  in  a  direct  wind  may  be  nine  or  Uao 
feet  Inward. 
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S3.  By  the  same  reason  it  also  happens  that 
all  sails  which  are  swelled  by  the  wind,  do  gather 
themselves  into  a  kind  of  arch  or  bow,  so  that  of 
necessity  much  wind  mast  slip  through ;  inso- 
much, that  in  such  a  ship  as  we  made  mention 
of,  that  arch  may  be  as  high  as  a  man. 

24.  But  in  the  triangular  sail  of  the  mizenmast 
there  must  of  necessity  be  a  lesser  swelling  than 
in  the  quadrangular ;  as  well  because  that  figure 
is  less  capable,  as,  also,  because  that  in  the  quad- 
rangular three  sides  are  slack  and  loose,  but  in 
the  triangular  only  two,  so  that  the  wind  is  more 
sparingly  received. 

35.  The  motion  of  the  wind  in  sails,  the  nearer 
it  comes  to  the  beak  of  the  ship,  the  stronger  it  is, 
and  sets  the  ship  more  forward,  partly  because  it 
is  in  a  place  where,  because  of  the  sharpness  of 
the  beak-head,  the  wares  are  easilier  cut  in  sun- 
der ;  but,  chiefly,  because  the  motion  at  the  beak 
draws  on  the  ship;  the  motion  from  the  stem 
and  back  part  of  the  ship  doth  but  drive  it. 

86.  The  motion  of  the  winds  in  the  sails  of  the 
upper  tier  advances  more  than  that  in  the  lower 
tier,  because  a  violent  motion  is  most  violent 
when  it  is  farthest  removed  from  resistance,  as  in 
the  wings  and  sails  of  windmills ;  but  there  is 
danger  of  drowning  or  overturning  the  ship : 
wherefore  those  sails  are  made  narrower  at  the 
top,  that  they  should  not  take  in  too  much  wind, 
and  are  chiefly  made  use  of  when  there  is  not 
much  wind. 

27.  Sails  being  placed  in  a  direct  line,  one 
behind  the  other,  of  necessity  those  sails  which 
stand  behind  must  steal  the  wind  from  the  fore- 
most when  the  wind  blows  foreright ;  wherefore, 
if  they  be  all  spread  out  at  once,  the  force  of  the 
wind  hath  scarce  any  power  but  in  the  mainmast 
sails,  with  little  help  of  the  lower  sails  of  the 
boarsprit. 

28.  The  best  and  most  convenient  ordering  of 
sails,  in  a  direct  wind,  is  to  have  tlie  two  lower 
sails  of  the  foremast  hoisted  up,  for  there  (as  we 
said  before)  the  motion  is  most  eflfectual ;  let  also 
the  topsail  of  the  mainmast  be  hoisted  up,  for 
there  will  be  so  much  room  left  under  it,  that 
there  may  be  wind  sufficient  for  the  foresails, 
without  any  notable  stealing  of  the  wind  from 
them. 

29.  By  reason  of  the  hinder  sails  stealing  of 
the  wind  away  from  the  foresails,  we  sail  swifter 
with  a  side  wind  than  with  a  fore  wind.  For 
with  a  side  wind  all  the  sails  may  be  made  use 
of,  for  they  turn  their  sides  to  one  another,  and  so 
hinder  nor  rob  not  one  another. 

30.  Likewise,  when  a  side  wind  blows,  the 
sails  are  stitflier  stretched  out  against  the  wind, 
which  somewhat  restrains  the  wind,  and  sends  it 
that  way  as  it  should  blow,  whereby  it  gains  some 
strength.  But  that  wind  is  most  advantageous 
which  blows  comerly  between  a  fore  wind  and  a 
tide  wind 


31.  The  lower  boarsprit-sail  can  hardly  ererb* 
nnuseful,  for  it  cannot  be  robbed  from  gathering 
the  wind  which  way  soever  it  doth  blow,  either 
about  the  ship  sides,  or  under  the  rest  of  th<» 
sails. 

32.  There  is  considerable*  in  the  motion  of 
winds  in  ships,  both  the  impulsion  and  direction 
of  them.  For  that  direction,  which  is  made  by 
the  helm,  doth  not  belong  to  the  present  inquisi- 
tion, but  only  as  it  hath  a  connexion  with  the 
motion  of  the  winds  in  the  sails. 

Connexion,  As  the  motion  of  impulsion  or 
driving  forward  is  in  force  at  the  beak,  so  is  the 
motion  of  direction  in  the  poop;  therefore,  for 
that  the  lower  mizenmast  sail  is  of  greatest  con- 
cernment, for  it  is,  as  it  were,  an  assistant  to 
the  helm. 

33.  Seeing  the  compass  is  divided  into  two-and- 
tbirty  points,  so  that  the  semicircles  of  it  are 
sixteen  points,  there  may  be  a  progressive  sailing, 
(without  any  casting  aboard,  which  is  used  when 
the  wind  is  clean  contrary,)  though  of  the  sixteen 
parts  there  bo  but  six  favourable,  and  the  other 
ten  contrary.  But  that  kind  of  sailing  depends 
much  upon  the  lower  sail  of  the  mizenmast.  For 
whilst  Uie  adverse  parts  of  the  wind,  being  more 
powerful  and  not  to  be  opposed  by  the  helm 
alone,  would  turn  the  other  sails,  and  the  ship 
itself,  against  its  intended  course,  that  sail  being 
stiflny  stretched,  favouring  the  helm,  and  strength- 
ening its  motion,  turns  the  beak  into  the  way  of 
its  course. 

34.  All  manner  of  wind  in  the  sails  doth  some- 
what burden  and  depress  the  ship,  and  so  much 
the  more  when  it  blows  most  from  above.  So 
that  in  the  greatest  storms,  first  they  lower  their 
yards  and  take  away  the  upper  sails,  and  if  need 
be,  all  the  rest,  cut  down  the  masts,  cast  their 
goods  into  the  sea,  and  their  ordnance,  &c.,  to 
lighten  the  ship  and  make  it  swim  and  give 
way  to  the  waves. 

35.  By  this  motion  of  the  winds  in  the  sails  of 
ships,  (if  it  be  a  merry  and  prosperous  gale,)  a 
merchant's  ship  may  sail  sixscore  Italian  miles 
in  four-4ind-twenty  hours;  for  there  are  certain 
packet  boats  which  are  built  a  purpose  for  swifl> 
ness,  (that  are  called  caravels,)  which  will  go 
further.  But  when  the  wind  is  clean  contrary, 
they  fly  to  this  last  refuge,  and  a  very  weak  one, 
to  go  on  their  course,  namely,  to  proceed  side- 
way,  as  the  wind  will  suffer  them,  out  of  their 
course,  then  turn  their  way  again  towards  their 
course,  and  so  proceed  in  an  angular  way.  By 
which  progression  (which  is  less  than  creeping, 
for  serpents  creep  on  by  crooked  turnings,  but 
they  make  angles)  they  may,  in  four-and-twenty 
hours,  go  fifteen  miles'  journey. 

Greater  Obeervatione, 
1.  This  motion  of  winds  in  sails  of  ships  hath 
•  I.  e.  to  be 
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thrM  chief  heads  and  fountains  of  its  impulsion, 
or  driving  forward,  from  whence  it  flows  and 
derires ;  whence  also  precepts  may  be  taken  to 
increase  and  strengrthen  it. 

2.  The  first  spring  comes  from  the  quantity  of 
the  wind  which  is  received;  for  questionless 
more  wind  helps  more  than  less ;  wherefore  the 
quantity  of  wind  roust  be  chrefuUy  procured, 
which  will  be  done  if,  like  wise  householders,  we 
be  good  husbands,  and  take  care  nothing  be  stolen 
from  us.  Wherefore  we  must  be  very  careful 
that  no  wind  may  be  lost. 

3.  The  wind  blows  either  aboye  the  ships  or 
below  them,  to  the  very  superficies  and  surface 
of  the  sea;  and  as  provident  men  use  to  look 
most  after  the  least  things,  ^for  the  greater  no  man 
can  choose  but  look  aher,)  so  we  will  first  look 
after  these  lower  winds,  which  questionless  cannot 
perform  so  much  as  the  higher. 

4.  As  concerning  the  winds  which  blow  chiefly 
about  the  sides  of  the  ships,  and  under  their  sails, 
it  is  the  office  of  the  main  boarspritpsail,  which 
lies  low  and  sloping,  to  gather  them  into  it,  that 
there  may  be  no  waste  nor  loss  of  wind ;  and  this 
of  itself  does  good,  and  hinders  not  the  wind 
which  fills  the  other  sails.  And  about  this  I  do 
not  see  what  can  be  done  more  by  the  industry 
of  man,  unless  they  should  perchance  fix  such 
low  sails  out  of  the  middle  of  the  ship,  like 
wings  or  feathers,  two  on  each  side  when  the 
wind  blows  right. 

5.  But,  concerning  the  bewaring  of  being  rob* 
bed,  which  happens  when  the  hinder  sails  (in  a 
fore-right  wind)  steal  the  wind  away  from  the 
foresails,  (for  in  a  side  wind  all  the  sails  are  set 
a-work,)  I  know  not  what  can  be  added  to  the 
care  man  hath  already  taken  to  prevent  it,  unless 
when  there  is  a  fore  wind,  there  may  be  made  a 
kind  of  stairs,  or  scale  of  sails,  that  the  hinder- 
most  sails  of  the  mizzenmast  may  be  the  lowest, 
the  middle  ones  at  the  mainmast  a  little  higher, 
the  foremast,  at  the  foremast,  highest  of  all,  that 
one  sail  may  not  hinder  but  rather  help  the  other, 
delivering  and  passing  over  the  wind  from  one  to 
another.  And  let  so  much  be  observed  of  the 
first  fountain  of  impulsion. 

6.  The  second  fountain  of  impulsion  consists 
in  the  manner  of  striking  the  sail  with  the  wind, 
which,  if  through  the  contraction  of  the  wind  it 
be  acute  and  swift,  will  move  more ;  if  obtuse 
and  languishing,  less. 

7.  As  concerning  this,  it  is  of  great  moment, 
and  much  to  the  purpose,  to  let  the  sails  have  a 
reasonable  extension  and  swelling;  for  if  they  be 
stretched  out  stiff,  they  will,  like  a  wall,  beat 
back  the  wind  ;  if  they  be  too  loose,  there  will 
be  a  weak  impulsion. 

8.  Touching  this,  human  industry  hath  behaved 
itself  well  in  some  things,  though  it  was  more 
by  chance  than  out  of  any  good  Judgment.  For, 
in  a  side  wind,  they  gather  up  that  part  of  the 
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sail  as  much  as  they  can  which  is  opposite  against 
the  wind :  and  by  that  means  they  set  in  the  wind 
into  that  part  where  it  should  blow.  And  this 
they  do  and  intend.  But,  in  the  mean  season, 
this  follows,  (which,  peradventure,  they  do  not 
perceive,)  that  the  wind  is  more  contracted,  and 
strikes  more  sharply. 

9.  What  may  be  added  to  human  industry  in 
this,  I  cannot  perceive,  unless  the  figure  of  the 
sails  be  changed,  and  some  sails  be  made  which 
shall  not  swell  round,  but,  like  a  spur  or  a  trian- 
gle, with  a  mast  or  piece  of  timber  in  that  comer 
of  the  top,  that  they  may  contract  the  wind  mora 
sharply,  and  cut  the  outward  air  more  powerfully. 
And  that  angle  (as  we  suppose)  must  not  be  alto- 
gether sharp,  but  like  a  short  obtuse  triangle, 
that  it  may  have  some  breadth.  Neither  do  we 
know  what  good  it  would  do,  if  there  were,  as  it 
were,  a  sail  made  in  a  sail ;  if,  in  the  middle  of 
a  greater  sail,  there  were  a  kind  of  a  purse,  not 
altogether  loose,  of  canvass,  but  with  ribs  of 
wood,  which  should  take  up  the  wind  in  the 
middle  of  the  sail,  and  bring  it  into  a  sharpness. 

10.  The  third  fountain  or  original  of  impul- 
sion, is  in  the  place  where  the  wind  hits,  and 
that  is  twofold ;  for,  from  the  fore  side  of  the  ship 
the  impulsion  is  easier  and  stronger  than  on  the 
hinder  part ;  and  from  the  upper  part  of  the  mast 
and  sail  than  from  the  lower  part 

11.  Neither  seems  the  industry  of  man  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  this,  when,  in  a  fore-wind,  theii 
greatest  hopes  have  been  in  their  foremasts,  and 
in  calms  they  have  have  not  been  careless  in 
hoisting  up  of  their  topsails.  Neither,  for  the 
present,  do  we  find  what  may  be  added  to  human 
industry  in  this  point,  unless  concerning  the  fint 
wa  should  set  up  two  or  three  foremasts,  (the 
fint  upright  and  the  rest  sloping,)  whose  sails 
shall  hang  downward;  and,  as  for  the  second, 
that  the  foresails  should  be  enlarged  at  the  top, 
and  made  less  sharp  than  they  usually  are :  but, 
in  both,  we  must  take  heed  of  the  inconvenience 
of  danger,  in  sinking  the  ship  too  much. 

7^  Motion  cf  Windt  in  other  Engina  cf  MatC9 
Invention. 

1.  The  motion  of  windmills  hath  no  subtUty 
at  all  in  it ;  and  yet,  osually,  it  is  not  well  ex- 
plained nor  demonstrated.  The  sails  are  set 
right  and  direct  opposite  against  the  wind  which 
hloweth.  One  side  of  the  sail  lies  to  the  wind, 
the  other  side  by  little  and  little  bends  itself,  and 
gets  itself  away  from  the  wind.  But  the  turning 
and  continuance  of  the  motion  is  always  caused 
by  the  lower  part,  namely,  that  which  is  farthest 
from  the  wind.  But  the  wind,  overcasting  itself 
against  the  engine,  is  contracted  and  restrained 
by  the  four  sails,  and  is  constrained  to  take  itai 
way  in  four  spaces.  The  wind  doth  not  well 
endure  that  compression ;  wherefore,  of  necessity 
it  must,  as  it  were,  with  its  elbow  hit  the  sides 
SQ 
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of  the  sails,  and  so  tarn  them,  even  as  little 
whirligigs  that  children  play  withal,  are  tamed 
with  the  fingers. 

S  If  the  sails  were  extended  eyen  and  eqnally, 
it  would  be  doubtful  which  way  the  inclination 
would  be,  as  in  the  fall  of  a  staff;  bat  when  the 
nearer  side  which  meets  with  the  wind  casts  the 
▼iolence  of  it  upon  the  lower  side  and  from 
thence  into  distances,  so  that  when  the  lower 
ude  receives  the  wind,  like  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
or  the  sail  of  a  ship's  boat,  presently  there  is  a 
taming  on  that  side.  But  this  is  to  be  obsenred, 
that  the  beginning  of  the  motion  proceeds  not 
from  the  first  impulsion,  which  is  direct  and 
abreast,  but  from  the  lateral  impulsion,  which 
is  after  the  compression  or  straitening  of  the 
wind. 

3.  We  made  some  proofs  and  trials  about  this, 
for  the  increasing  of  this  motion,  as  well  to  be 
assured  we  had  found  the  cause,  as  also  for  use ; 
feigning  an  imitation  of  this  motion,  with  paper 
sails,  and  the  wind  of  a  pair  of  bellows.  We, 
therefore,  added  to  the  side  of  the  lower  sail  a 
fold  turned  in  from  the  wind,  that  the  wind  being 
become  a  side  wind  might  have  somewhat  more 
to  beat  upon,  which  did  no  good,  that  fold  not  so 
much  assisting  the  percussion  of  the  wind,  as  in 
consequence  hindering  the  cutting  of  the  air. 
We  placed  behind  the  sails,  at  some  distance, 
certain  obstacles  as  broad  as  the  diameter  of  all 
the  sails,  that  the  wind  being  more  compressed 
might  hit  the  stronger;  but  this  did  rather 
hurt  than  good,  the  repercussion  dulling  the 
primary  motion.  Then  we  made  the  sails  of 
a  double  breadth,  that  the  wind  might  be  the 
more  restrained,  and  there  might  be  a  stronger 
lateral  percussion,  which  at  last  proved  very 
well;  so  that  the  conversion  was  caused  by  a 
far  milder  gale,  and  did  turn  a  great  deal  more 
swiftly. 

Mandate.  PeraJventure  this  increase  of  motion 
might  more  conveniently  be  made  by  eight  sails, 
than  by  four,  doubling  the  breath,  unless  too 
much  weight  did  overburden  the  motion;  which 
must  have  trial  made  of  it. 

Mandate,  Likewise  the  length  of  sails  doth 
much  conduce  to  the  motion.  For  in  wheelings 
a  slight  violence  about  the  circumference  is  equi- 
valent to  a  far  greater  about  the  centre.  But  then 
this  inconvenience  follows,  that  the  longer  the 
sails  are,  the  more  distant  they  are  at  the  top, 
and  the  wind  is  so  much  the  less  straitened. 
Peradventure  the  business  would  go  well  if  the 
sails  were  a  little  longer  and  broader  towards  the 
top,  like  the  outermost  end  of  an  oar.  But  this 
we  are  not  sure  of. 

Miition,  If  these  experiments  be  made  trial 
of  in  windmills,  care  must  be  taken  of  the  wind- 
mill posts,  and  the  foundations  of  it ;  for  the  more 
the  wind  is  restrained,  the  more  it  shakes  (though 


it  swiftens  the  motion  of  the  sails)  the  whole 
frame  of  the  mill. 

4.  It  is  reported  that  in  some  countries  there 
are  coaches  and  wagons  which  move  with  the 
wind ;  but  this  must  be  more  diligently  looked 
afler. 

Mandate.  Chariots  moving  by  virtue  of  the 
wind  can  be  of  no  use,  unless  it  be  in  open  places 
and  plains ;  besides,  what  will  be  done  if  the 
wind  allays  1  It  had  been  better  to  have  thought 
of  easing  the  motion  of  wagons  and  coaches  by 
sails,  which  might  be  set  up  and  taken  down,  to 
ease  the  oxen  or  horses  which  draw  them,  rather 
than  to  make  a  motion  by  wind  alone. 

Prognosttea  of  Wind$. 
To  the  two^and-thirtieth  trlicle.  Connexkni. 
The  more  divination  useth  to  be  polluted  by 
vanity  and  superstition,  so  much  more  is  the  purer 
part  of  it  to  be  received  and  honoured.  Bat  na- 
tural divination  is  sometimes  more  certain,  some- 
times more  slippery  and  deceitful,  according  to 
the  subject  with  which  it  hath  to  do;  for  if  it  be 
of  a  constant  and  regular  nature,  it  canseth  a 
certain  prediction ;  if  it  be  of  a  variable  and  irre- 
gular nature,  it  may  make  a  casual  and  deceitful 
one:  yet,  in  a  various  subject  the  prediction  will 
hold  trae,  if  it  be  diligently  regulated;  peradven- 
tnre  it  may  not  hit  upon  the  very  moments,  but 
in  the  thing  itself  it  will  not  err  much.  Likewise, 
for  the  times  of  the  event  and  complement,  some 
predictions  will  hit  right  enough,  namely,  those 
which  are  not  gathered  from  the  causes,  but  from 
the  thing  itself,  already  inchoated,  but  sooner  ap- 
pearing in  an  apt  and  fitly  disposed  matter  than 
in  another,  as  we  said  before  in  the  topics  con- 
cerning this  two-and-thirtieth  article.  We  will 
now,  therefore,  set  forth  the  prognostics  of  winds, 
of  necessity  intermixing  some  of  rain  and  fair 
weather,  which  could  not  conveniently  be  sepa- 
rated, remitting  the  full  inquiry  of  them  to  their 
proper  titles. 

1.  If  the  sun  appears  hollow  at  its  rising,  it 
will  the  very  same  day  yield  wind  or  rain;  if  it 
appears  as  it  were  a  little  hollow,  it  signifies 
wind:  if  deeply  hollow,  rain. 

2.  If  the  sun  rises  pale,  or  (as  we  call  it) 
waterish,  it  betokens  rain ;  if  it  set  so,  it  beto- 
kens wind. 

3.  If  the  body  of  the  sun  itself  appears  at  its 
setting  of  the  colour  of  blood,  it  betokens  great 
winds  for  many  days. 

4.  If  at  sunrising  its  beams  appears  rather  red 
than  yellow,  it  signifies  wind  rather  than  rain, 
and  the  like  if  they  appear  so  at  its  setting. 

5.  If  at  sunrising  or  setting  its  rays  appear 
contracted  or  shortened,  and  do  not  shine  out 
bright,  though  the  weather  be  not  cloudy,  it  sig^* 
nifies  rain  rather  than  wind. 
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6.  If  before  sanrising  there  appear  some  rays 
as  forerunners,  it  signifies  both  wind  and  rain. 

7.  If  the  sun  at  its  rising  diffuses  iu  rays 
through  the  clouds,  the  middle  of  the  sun  re- 
maining still  under  clouds,  it  shall  signify  rain, 
especially  if  those  beams  break  oat  downwards, 
that  the  sun  appears  as  it  were  with  a  beard. 
But  if  the  rays  break  forth  out  of  the  middle,  or 
dispersed,  and  its  exterior  body,  or  the  out  parts 
of  it,  be  covered  with  clouds,  it  foreshows  great 
tempests  both  of  wind  and  rain. 

8.  If  the  sun,  when  it  rises,  be  encompassed 
with  a  circle,  let  wind  be  expected  from  that  side 
on  which  the  circle  opens.  But  if  the  circle  fall 
off"  all  at  one  time  it  will  be  fair  weather. 

9.  If  at  the  setting  of  the  sun  there  appears  a 
white  circle  about  it,  it  signifies  some  small  storm 
the  same  night ;  if  black  or  darkness,  much  wind 
the  day  following. 

10.  If  the  clouds  look  red  at  sunrising,  they 
are  prognostics  of  wind ;  if  at  sunsetting,  of  a 
fdir  ensuing  day. 

11.  If  about  the  rising  of  the  sun  clouds  do 
gather  themselves  about  it,  they  foreshow  rough 
storms  that  day ;  but  if  they  be  driven  back  from 
the  rising  towards  the  setting  of  the  sun,  they 
signify  fair  weather. 

13.  If  at  sunrising  the  clouds  be  dispersed 
from  the  sides  of  the  sun,  some  southward,  and 
some  northward,  though  the  sky  be  clear  about 
the  sun,  it  foreshows  wind. 

13.  If  the  sun  goes  down  in  a  cloud,  it  fore- 
shows rain  the  next  day ;  but  if  it  rains  at  sun- 
setting  it  is  a  token  of  wind  rather.  But  if  the 
clouds  seem  to  be  as  it  were  drawn  towards  the 
sun,  it  signifies  both  wind  and  storms. 

14.  If  clouds  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  seem  not 
to  encompass  it,  but  to  tie  over  it,  as  if  they  were 
about  to  eclipse  it,  they  foreshow  the  rising  of 
winds  on  that  side  as  the  clouds  incline.  And 
if  they  do  this  about  noon,  tliey  signify  both 
wind  and  rain. 

15.  If  the  clouds  have  encompassed  the  sun, 
the  less  light  they  leave  it,  and  the  lesser  the  orb 
of  the  sun  appears,  so  much  the  more  raging 
shall  the  tempest  be ;  but  if  there  appear  a  double 
or  treble  orb,  as  though  there  were  two  or  three 
suns,  the  tempest  will  be  so  much  the  more  vio- 
lent for  many  days. 

16.  New  moons  presage  the  dispositions  of  the 
air ;  but  especially  the  fourth  rising  of  it,  as  if  it 
were  a  confirmed  new  moon.  The  full  moons 
likewise  do  presage  more  than  the  days  which 
come  after 

17.  By  long  observation  the  fiAh  day  of  the 
moon  is  feared  by  mariners  for  stormy. 

18.  If  the  new  moon  do  not  appear  before  the 
fourth  day,  it  foreshows  a  troubled  air  for  the 
whole  month. 

19.  If  the  new  moon,  at  her  first  appearance, 
or  within  a  few  days,  have  its  lower  horn  obaoors 


or  dusky,  or  any  way  blemished,  it  signifiet 
stormy  and  tempestuous  days  before  the  full 
moon ;  if  it  be  ill  coloured  in  the  middle,  tem* 
pests  will  come  about  the  full  of  the  moon ;  if 
it  be  so  about  the  upper  part  of  the  horn,  they 
will  be  about  the  decreasing  of  the  moon. 

20.  If  at  the  fourth  rising  the  moon  appear 
bright,  with  sharp  horns,  not  lying  flat,  nor  stand- 
ing upright,  but  in  a  middle  kind  of  posture  be- 
tween both,  it  promises  fair  weather  for  the  most 
part  until  the  next  new  moon. 

21.  If  at  the  same  rising  it  be  red,  it  portends 
winds ;  if  dusky  or  black,  rain ;  but,  howsoever, 
it  signifies  nothing  beyond  the  full  moon. 

22.  An  upright  moon  is  almost  always  threaten- 
ing and  hurtful,  but  it  chiefly  portends  winds ; 
but  if  it  have  blunt  horns,  and  as  it  were  cut  off" 
short,  it  rather  signifies  rain. 

23.  If  one  horn  of  the  moon  be  sharp  and  the 
other  blunt,  it  signifies  wind ;  if  both  be  blunt, 
rain. 

24.  If  a  circle  or  halo  appear  about  the  moon, 
it  signifies  rain  rather  than  wind,  unless  the 
moon  stands  directly  within  that  circle,  for  then 
it  signifies  both. 

25.  Circles  about  the  moon  always  foreshow 
winds  on  that  side  where  they  break ;  also  a  no- 
table shining  in  some  part  of  the  circle,  signifies 
winds  from  that  part  where  the  shining  is. 

26.  If  the  circles  about  the  moon  be  double  or 
treble,  they  foreshow  horrible  and  rough  tem- 
pests, and  especially  if  those  circles  be  not  whole, 
but  spotted  and  divided. 

27.  Full  moons,  as  concerning  the  colours  and 
circles,  do  in  a  manner  foreshow  the  same  things, 
as  the  fourth  rising,  but  more  present,  and  not  so 
long  delayed. 

28.  Full  moons  use  to  be  more  clear  than  the 
other  ages  of  the  moon,  and  in  winter  use  to  be 
far  colder. 

29.  The  moon  appearing  larger  at  the  going 
down  of  the  sun,  if  it  be  splendent  and  not  dusky, 
betokens  fair  weather  for  many  days. 

30.  Winds  almost  continually  follow  the 
eclipses  of  the  moon,  and  fair  weather  the 
eclipses  of  the  sun ;  rain  comes  after  neither. 

31.  From  the  conJuActions  of  any  of  the  planets, 
but  only  the  sun,  you  may  expect  winds  both  be- 
fore and  after;  from  their  conjunctions  with  the 
sun,  fair  weather. 

32.  At  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades  and  Hyadet 
come  showers  of  rain,  but  calm  ones ;  after  the 
rising  of  Arcturus  and  Orion,  tempests. 

33.  Returning  and  shooting  stars  (as  we  call 
them)  signify  winds  to  come  from  that  place 
whence  they  run,  or  are  shot;  but  if  they  fir 
from  several,  or  contrary  parts,  it  is  a  sign  of 
great  approaching  storms  of  wind  and  rain. 

34.  When  such  little  stars  as  those  which  are 
called  Aselli  are  not  seen  generally  all  over  the 
sky,  it  foreshows  great  tempests  and  rain  witkia 
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tome  few  days;  but  if  they  be  seen  m  eome 
places,  and  not  in  other  some,  it  foreshows  winds 
only,  and  that  suddenly. 

25.  The  sky,  when  it  is  all  oyer  brigrht,  in  a 
new  moon,  or  at  the  fourth  rising  of  it,  portends 
fair  weather  for  many  days ;  if  it  be  all  over  dark, 
it  foreshows  rain ;  if  partly  dark  and  partly  fair, 
it  portends  wind  of  that  side  where  the  darkness 
is  seen ;  but  if  it  grow  dark  on  a  sudden,  without 
either  cloud  or  mist  to  dim  the  brightness  of  the 
stars,  there  are  great  and  rough  tempests  a- 
breediog. 

36.  If  an  entire  circle  encloseth  a  planet,  or 
any  of  the  greater  stars,  it  foreshows  wind ;  if  it 
be  a  broken  circle,  winds  from  those  parts  where 
the  circle  is  deficient. 

37.  When  the  thunder  is  more  than  the  light- 
nings, there  will  be  great  winds;  but  if  the  light- 
nings be  thick  amidst  the  thundering,  it  fore- 
shows thick  showers,  with  great  drops. 

38.  Morning  thunders  signify  wind;  midday 
thunders,  rain. 

39.  Bellowing  thunders,  which  do  as  it  were 
pass  along,  presage  winds;  and  those  which 
make  a  sharp  and  unequal  noise,  presage  storms 
both  of  wind  and  rain. 

40.  When  it  lightens  in  a  clear  sky,  winds  are 
at  hand,  and  rain  from  the  part  where  it  lightens; 
but  if  it  lightens  in  diverse  parts,  there  will  fol- 
low cruel  and  horrid  tempests. 

41.  If  it  lightens  in  the  cold  quarters  of  the 
heavens,  namely,  the  east  and  north,  hail  will 
follow;  if  in  the  wanner,  namely,  south  and 
west,  we  shall  have  rain  and  a  warm  sky. 

42.  Great  heats  after  the  sammer  solstice,  and 
commonly  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  if 
those  come  not,  there  will  be  wind  and  rain  for 
many  days. 

43.  The  globe  of  flame,  which  the  ancients 
called  Castor,  which  is  seen  by  mariners  and 
seafaring  men  at  sea,  if  there  be  but  one, 
presages  a  cruel  tempest,  (Castor  is  the  dead 
brother,)  and  much  more,  if  it  stick  not  close  to 
the  mast,  but  dances  up  and  down ;  but  if  they 
be  twins,  (and  Pollux  the  living  brother  be  pre- 
sent,) and  that  when  the  tempest  is  high,  it  is  a 
good  presage ;  but  if  there  be  three,  (namely,  if 
Helen,  the  plague  of  all  things,  come  in,)  it  will 
be  a  more  cruel  tempest:  so  tiiat  one  seems  to 
show  the  indigested  matter  of  the  storm;  two,  a 
digested  and  ripe  matter;  three  or  more,  an 
abundance  that  will  hardly  be  dispersed. 

44.  If  we  see  the  clouds  drive  very  fast  when 
it  is  a  clear  sky,  we  must  look  for  winds  from 
that  way  from  which  the  clouds  are  driven ;  but 
if  they  wheel  and  tumble  up  together,  when  the 
sun  draws  near  to  that  part  in  which  they  are 
tumbled  up  together,  they  will  begin  to  scatter 
and  sever;  and  if  they  part  most  towards  the 
north,  it  betokens  wind;  if  towards  the  south, 
xain. 


45.  If  at  sunsetting  there  arise  black  and  dark 
clouds,  they  presage  rain ;  if  against  the  suDy 
namely,  in  the  east,  the  same  night ;  if  near  the 
sun  in  the  west,  the  next  day,  with  winds* 

46.  The  clearing  of  a  cloudy  sky,  if  it  begins 
against  the  wind  which  then  blows,  signifies 
clear,  fair  weather;  with  the  wind  it  betokens 
nothing,  but  the  thing  remains  uncertain. 

47.  There  are  sometimes  seen  several,  as  it 
were,  chambers,  or  joined  stories  of  clouds,  one 
above  the  other,  (so  as  Gilbertus  affirms,  he  hath 
seen  five  of  them  together,)  and  always  the  black- 
est are  lowermost,  though  sometimes  it  appears 
otherwise,  because  the  whitest  do  more  allure  the 
sight.  A  double  conjunction  of  stories,  if  it  be 
thick,  shows  approaching  rain,  (especially  if  the 
lower  cloud  seem,  as  it  were,  big  with  child ;) 
more  conjunctions  presage  continuance  of  rage. 

48.  If  clouds  spread  abroad  like  fleeces  of  wool 
here  and  there,  they  foreshow  tempests ;  but  if 
they  lie  one  atop  of  another,  like  scales  or  tiles, 
they  presage  drought  and  clear  weather. 

49.  Feathered  clouds,  like  to  the  boughs  of  a 
palm  tree,  or  the  flowers  of  a  rainbow,  are  prog- 
nostics of  present  rain,  or  immediately  to  fellow. 

50.  When  hills  and  hillocks  look  as  though 
they  wore  caps,  by  reason  of  the  clouds  lying 
upon  them,  and  encompassing  them,  it  presages 
imminent  tempests. 

51.  Amber,  or  gold  colour  clouds  before  sun- 
setting,  that  have,  as  it  were,  gilded  helms  or  bor- 
ders, after  the  sun  begins  to  be  quite  down, 
foreshow  fair,  clear  weather. 

52.  Grayish,  and,  as  it  were,  clay-coloured 
clouds,  show  that  rain,  with  wind,  are  drawing  on. 

53.  Some  petty  cloud  showing  itself  suddenly, 
having  not  been  seen  before,  and  all  the  sky  clear 
about  it,  especially  if  it  be  in  the  west,  and  about 
noon,  shows  there  is  a  storm  a-coming. 

54.  Clouds  and  mists  ascending,  and  going 
upward,  presage  rain,  and  that  this  be  done  sud- 
denly, so  that  they  be,  as  it  were,  sucked  up,  they 
presage  rain,  but  if  they  fall,  and  reside  in  the 
valleys,  they  presage  fair  weather. 

55.  A  big  cloud  growing  white,  which  the 
ancients  called  a  white  tempest,  in  summer,  is  a 
forerunner  of  small  hail,  like  comfits,  in  winter, 
snow. 

56.  A  fair  and  clear  autumn  presages  a  windy 
winter;  a  windy  winter  a  rainy  spring;  a  rainy 
spring,  a  clear  summer ;  a  clear  summer,  a  windy 
autumn.  So  that  the  year  (as  the  proverb  goes) 
is  seldom  its  own  debtor,  and  the  same  order  of 
seasons  will  scarce  happen  two  years  together. 

57.  Fires  upon  the  hearth,  when  they  look 
paler  than  they  are  accustomed,  and  make  a  mur- 
muring noise  within  themselves,  do  presage  tem- 
pests. And  if  the  flame  rises,  bending  and  turn- 
ing, it  signifies  wind  chiefly ;  and  when  the  snufiVi 
of  lamps  and  candles  grow  like  mushrooms  with 
broad  heads,  it  is  a  sign  of  rainy  weather. 
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58.  Coals  shining  bright,  and  sparkling  over- 
much, signify  wind. 

59.  When  the  superficies  of  the  sea  is  calm  and 
iimooth  in  the  harbour,  and  yet  murmurs  within 
itself,  though  it  doth  not  swell,  signifies  wind. 

60.  The  shores  resounding  in  a  calm,  and  the 
sound  of  the  sea  itself,  with  a  clear  noise,  and  a 
certain  echo,  heard  plainer  and  further  than  ordi- 
nary, presages  winds. 

61.  If,  in  a  calm  and  smooth  sea,  we  espy  froth 
here  and  there,  or  white  circles  or  bubbles  of 
water,  they  are  prognostics  of  winds ;  and  if  these 
presages  be  very  apparent,  they  foreshow  rough 
tempests. 

62.  If,  in  a  rough  sea,  there  appear  a  shining 
froth,  (which  they  call  sea-lungs,)  it  foreshows  a 
lasting  tempest  for  many  days. 

63.  If  the  sea  swell  silently,  and  rises  higher 
than  ordinary  within  the  harbour,  or  the  tide  come 
in  sooner  than  it  uses  to  do,  it  foretells  wind. 

64.  Sound  from  the  hills,  and  the  murmur  of 
woods  growing  louder,  and  a  noise  in  open  cham- 
pion fields,  portend  wind.  Also  a  prodigious 
murmuring  of  the  element,  without  thunder,  for 
the  most  part,  presages  winds. 

65.  Leaves  and  straws  playing  on  the  ground, 
without  any  breath  of  wind  that  can  be  felt,  and 
the  down  of  plants  flying  about,  feathers  swim- 
3iing  and  playing  upon  the  water,  signify  that 
ffrind  is  near  at  hand. 

66.  Waterfowls  flying  at  one  another,  and  flying 
together  in  flocks,  especially  sea-mews  and  gulls, 
flying  from  the  sea  and  lakes,  and  hastening  to 
the  banks  and  shores,  especially  if  they  make  a 
noise  and  play  upon  dry  land,  they  are  prognos- 
tics of  winds,  especially  if  they  do  so  in  the 
morning. 

67.  But,  contrariwise,  sea-fowls  going  to  the 
water,  and  beating  with  their  wings,  chattering, 
and  bathing  themselves,  especially  the  crow,  are 
all  presages  of  storms. 

68.  Duckers  and  dueki  cleanse  their  feathers 
with  their  bills  against  the  wind ;  but  geese,  with 
their  importunate  crying,  call  for  rain. 

69.  A  hem  flying  high,  so  that  it  sometimes 
flies  over  a  low  cloud,  signifies  wind ;  but  kites, 
when  they  fly  high,  foreshow  fair  weather. 

70.  Crows,  as  it  were,  barking  after  a  sobbing 
manner,  if  they  continue  in  it,  do  presage  winds, 
but  if  they  catchingly  swallow  up  their  voice 
again,  or  croak  a  long  time  together,  it  signifies 
that  we  shall  have  some  showers. 

71.  A  chattering  owl  was  thought  by  the 
ancients  to  foretell  change  of  weather;  if  it  were 
fair,  rain ;  if  cloudy,  fair  weather.  But,  with 
us,  the  owl  making  a  clear  and  free  noise,  for  the 
most  part,  signifies  fair  weather,  especially  in 
winter. 

72.  Birds  perching  in  trees,  if  they  fly  to  their 
nests,  and  give  over  feeding  betimes,  it  presages 
tempest.    But  the  hem,  standing,  as  it  wefe,  tad 


and  melancholy  upon  the  sand,  or  a  crow  walkings 
up  and  down,  do  presage  wind  only. 

73.  Dolphins  playing  in  a  calm  sea  are  thought 
to  presage  wind  from  that  way  they  come ;  and, 
if  Uiey  play  and  throw  up  water  when  the  sea  is 
rough,  they  presage  fair  weather.  And  most 
kinds  of  fishes  swimming  on  the  top  of  the  water, 
and  sometimes  leaping,  do  prognosticate  wind. 

74.  Upon  the  approach  of  wind,  swine  will  be 
so  terrified  and  disturbed,  and  use  such  strange 
actions,  that  country  people  say  that  creature  only 
can  see  the  wind,  and  perceive  the  horridness  of  it. 

75.  A  little  before  the  wind  spidere  work  and 
spin  carefully,  as  if  they  prudently  forestalled  the 
time,  knowing  that  in  windy  weather  they  cannot 
work. 

76.  Before  rain,  the  sound  of  bells  is  heard 
further  oflT;  but  before  wind  it  is  heard  more  un- 
equally, drawing  near  and  going  further  off,  as  it 
doth  when  the  wind  blows  really. 

77.  Pliny  affirms  for  a  certain,  that  three^eaved 
grass  creeps  together,  and  raises  its  leaves  against 
a  storm. 

78.  He  says  likewise,  that  vessels,  which  food 
is  put  into,  vrill  leave  a  kind  of  sweat  in  cupboards, 
which  presage  cruel  storms. 

MMtion,  Seeing  rain  and  wind  have  almost  a 
common  matter,  and  seeing  always  before  rain 
there  is  a  certain  condensation  of  the  air,  caused 
by  the  new  air  received  into  the  old,  as  it  appeare 
by  the  sounding  of  the  shores,  and  the  high  flight 
of  hems,  and  other  things ;  and  seeing  the  vrind 
likewise  thickens,  (but  afierward  in  rain  the  air  is 
more  drawn  together,  and  in  winds,  contrariwise, 
it  is  enlarged,)  of  necessity  winds  must  have  many 
prognostics  common  with  the  rain.  Whereof 
advise  vrith  the  prognostics  of  rain,  under  their 
own  title. 

httitaiion*  of  Winda* 
To  the  tbree-and-thlrtleth  Article.    Oonnexioa. 

If  men  could  be  perauaded  not  to  fix  their  con- 
templations overmuch  upon  a  propounded  subject, 
and  reject  othen,  as  it  were,  by-tiie-by ;  and  that 
they  would  not  subtilize  about  that  subject  in  infi- 
nitum, and  for  the  most  part  unprofitably,  they 
would  not  be  seized  with  such  a  stupor  as  they 
are;  but,  transferring  their  thoughts,  and  dis- 
couraing,  would  find  many  things  at  a  distance, 
which  near  at  hand  are  hidden.  So  that,  as  in  the 
civil  law,  so  we  must  likewise  in  the  law  of 
nature,  we  must  carefully  proceed  to  semblable 
things,  and  such  as  have  a  conformity  between 
them. 

1.  Bellows  with  men  are  ^olus  his  bags,  out 
of  which  one  may  take  as  much  as  he  needeth. 
And  likewise  spaces  between,  and  openings  of 
hills,  and  crooks  of  buildings,  are  but,  as  it  were, 
large  bellows.  Bellows  are  most  useful  either  to 
kindle  fire  or  for  musical  organs.  The  manner  of 
the  working  of  bellows  is  by  sncking  in  of  the  air- 
Sq9 
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to  8hi.n  yacuity,  (^s  I'^y  say,)  and  to  send  it  out 
by  compression. 

2.  We  also  a*e  hand  fans  to  make  a  wind,  and 
to  cool,  only  by  driring  forward  of  the  air  softly. 

3.  The  eooiiog  of  sammer-rooms  we  spake  of 
in  answer  to  the  ninth  article.  There  may  other 
more  curious  means  be  foond,  especially  if  the  air 
be  drawn  in  somewhere  after  the  manner  of  bel 
lows,  and  let  oat  at  another  place;  but  those 
which  are  now  in  use  have  relation  only  to  mere 
compression. 

4.  The  breath  in  man*s  microcosmoe,  and  in 
other  animals,  do  very  well  agree  with  the  winds 
in  the  greater  world ;  for  they  are  engendered  by 
humours,  and  alter  with  moisture  as  wind  and 
rain  doth,  and  are  dispersed  and  blow  freer  by  a 
greater  heat.  And  from  them  that  obsenration  is 
to  be  transferred  to  the  winds,  namely,  that 
breaths  are  engendered  of  matter  that  3rields  a 
tenacious  vapour,  not  easy  to  be  dissolved;  as 
beans,  pulse,  and  fruits ;  which  is  so  likewise  in 
greater  winds. 

5.  In  the  distilling  of  vitriol  and  other  minerals 
which  are  most  wiody,  they  must  have  great  and 
large  receptacles,  otherwise  they  will  break. 

6.  Wind  composed  of  nitre  and  gunpowder, 
breaking  out  and  swelling,  the  flame  doth  not  only 
imitate  but  also  exceed  winds,  which  blow  abroad 
in  the  world,  unless  they  be  such  as  are  made  by 
thunder. 

7.  But  the  forces  of  it  are  pressed  in,  as  in  hu- 
man engines,  as  guns,  mines,  and  powder-booses 
set  on  fire.  But  it  hath  not  yet  been  tried  whe- 
ther, in  open  air,  a  great  heap  of  gunpowder  set  on 
fire  would  raise  a  wind  for  certain  hours,  by  the 
commotion  of  the  air. 

8.  There  lies  hidden  a  flatuous  and  expansive 
spirit  in  quicksilver,  so  that  it  doth  (in  some 
men's  opinions)  imitate  gunpowder,  and  a  little 
of  it  mixed  with  gunpowder  will  make  the  powder 
stronger.  Likewise,  the  chymists  speak  the  same 
of  gold,  that  being  prepared  some  way,  it  will 
break  out  dangerously  like  to  thunder;  but  these 
things  I  never  tried. 

Jt  grtaUr  Ohaervation. 

The  motion  of  winds  is  for  most  things  seen, 
as  it  were,  in  a  looking-glass,  in  the  motion  of 
waters. 

Great  winds  are  inundations  of  the  air,  as  we 
see  inundations  of  waters,  both  through  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  quantity.  As  waters  either  de- 
scend from  above,  or  spring  out  of  the  earth,  so 
some  winds  are  ca8tdown,and  some  rise  up.  As 
sometimes  in  rivers  there  are  contrary  motions, 
one  of  the  flowing  of  the  sea,  the  other  of  the  cur- 
rent of  the  river,  yet  both  become  one  motion,  by 
the  prevailing. of  the  flood;  so,  when  contrary 
winds  blow,  the  greater  subdues  the  lesser.  As 
in  the  currents  of  the  sea,  and  of  some  rivers,  it 
tiometimes  falls  out,  that  the  waves  above  go  con- 


I  trary  to  the  waves  below ;  so  in  the  air,  #ben 
contrary  winds  blow  together,  one  flies  over  the 
other.  As  there  are  cataracts  of  rain  within  a  nar- 
row space,  so  there  are  whirlwinds.  As  waters, 
however  they  go  forward,  yet,  if  they  be  troubled, 
swell  up  into  waves,  sometimes  ascending,  grow 
up  into  heaps,  sometimes  descending,  are  as  it 
were  furrowed ;  so  the  winds  do  the  same,  but 
only  want  the  motion  of  gravity.  There  are  also 
other  similitudes  which  may  be  observed  and 
gathered  out  of  those  things  which  have  already 
been  inquired  about. 

Movable  Rule*  concerning  Winds. 
Connection. 

Rules  are  either  particular  or  general,  both 
with  us  are  movable ;  for,  as  yet,  we  have  not 
affirmed  any  thing  positively.  Particular  rules 
may  be  taken  and  gathered  almost  out  of  every 
article.  We  will  cull  out  some  general  ones, 
and  those  but  a  few,  and  add  thereunto. 

1.  Wind  is  no  other  thing  but  moved  air;  but 
the  air  itself  moved  either  by  a  simple  impulsion, 
or  by  commixion  of  vapours. 

2.  Winds,  by  a  simple  impulsion,  are  caused 
four  ways,  either  by  the  natural  motion  of  the 
air,  or  by  expansion  of  the  air  in  the  son's  ways ; 
or  by  reception  of  air  thorow  a  sudden  cold,  or 
by  the  compression  of  the  air  by  external  bodies. 

There  may  be  also  a  fifth  way,  by  the  agitation 
and  concussion  of  the  air  by  stars.  But  let  these 
things  be  a  while  silent,  or  be  given  ear  unto  with 
a  sparing  belief. 

3.  Of  winds  which  are  made  by  immixion  of 
vapours,  the  chief  cause  is  the  overburdening 
of  the  air  by  air  newly  made  out  of  vapours, 
whereby  the  mass  of  the  air  grows  bigger,  and 
seeks  new  room. 

4.  A  small  quantity  of  air  added,  causeth  a 
great  tumour  of  the  air  round  about  it,  so  that 
new  air  out  of  the  resolution  of  vapours  doth 
confer  more  to  motion  than  to  matter.  But  the  great 
body  of  wind  consists  in  the  former  air.  neither 
doth  the  new  air  drive  the  old  air  before  it,  as  if 
they  were  several  bodies,  but  being  both  com- 
mixed, they  desire  larger  room. 

5.  When  any  other  begrinning  of  motion  con- 
curs, besides  the  overburdening  of  the  air,  it  is 
an  accessory  which  strengtheneth  and  increaseth 
that  principal,  which  is  the  reason  that  gpreat  and 
violent  winds  do  seldom  rise,  by  the  simple  over- 
burdening of  the  air. 

6.  Four  things  are  accessory  to  the  overbur. 
dening  of  the  air.  The  breathing  out  of  subter- 
raneal  places;  the  casting  down  out  of  (as  it  is 
called)  the  middle  region  of  the  air;  dissipation 
made  out  of  a  cloud,  and  the  mobility  and  acri- 
mony of  the  exhalation  itself. 

7.  The  motion  of  the  wind  is  for  the  most  part 
lateral ;  but  that  which  is  made  bv  meve  over* 
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burdening,  it  so  from  the  beginning,  that  which 
is  made  by  the  expiration  of  the  earth,  or  reper^ 
cussion  from  above,  a  little  while  afler,  unless 
the  eruption,  or  precipitation,  or  reyerberation, 
be  exceeding  violent. 

8.  Air  will  endure  some  compression  before  it 
be  overburdened,  and  begins  to  thrust  away  the 
adjoining  air,  by  reason  whereof  all  winds  are  a 
little  thicker  than  quiet  and  calm  air. 

9.  Winds  are  allayed  five  ways,  either  by  the 
conjunction  of  vapours,  or  by  their  sublimation, 
or  by  transporting  them,  or  by  their  being  spent. 

10.  Vapours  are  conjoined,  and  so  the  air  itself 
becomes  water,  four  ways,  either  by  abundance 
aggravating,  or  by  colds  condensing,  or  by  con- 
trary winds  compelling,  or  by  obstacles  reverbe- 
rating. 

11.  Both  vapours  and  exhalations,  but  wind 
very  frequently  from  vapours.  But  there  is  this 
difference,  that  winds  which  are  made  of  vapours 
do  more  easily  incorporate  themselves  into  pure 
air,  are  sooner  allayed,  and  are  not  so  obstinate 
as  those  winds  which  are  engendered  of  exha- 
lations. 

12.  The  manner  and  several  conditions  of  heat 
have  no  less  power  in  the  generation  of  winds, 
than  the  abundance  or  conditions  of  the  matter. 

13.  The  heat  of  the  sun  ought  to  be  so  pro- 
portioned in  the  generation  of  winds,  that  it 
may  raise  them,  but  not  in  such  abundance  as 
that  they  gather  into  rain,  nor  in  so  small  a 
quantity,  that  they  may  be  quite  shaken  off  and 
dispersed. 

14.  Winds  blow  from  their  nnrseries,  and  the 
nurseries  being  disposed  several  ways,  divers 
winds  for  the  most  part  blow  together,  but  the 
strongest  either  quite  overthrows,  or  turns  into  its 
current  the  weakest. 

15.  Winds  are  engendered  everywhere,  from 
the  very  superfices  of  the  earth,  up  into  the  mid- 
dle region  of  the  air,  the  more  frequent  below, 
but  the  stronger  above. 

16.  The  countries  which  have  retaining  or 
trade  winds,  if  they  be  warm,  have  them  warmer 
than  according  to  the  measure  of  their  climate ; 
if  they  be  cold,  they  have  them  colder. 

A  Human  Map^  or  Optai%ve$^  with  $ueh  thingt  at 
are  next  to  them  eoneeming  fVindt* 

OpUtiTM. 

1.  To  frame  and  dispose  sails  of  ships  in  such 
a  manner,  that  with  less  wind  they  might  go  a 
greater  journey ;  a  thing  very  useful  to  shorten 
journeys  by  sea,  and  save  charges. 

Next.  The  next  invention  precisely  in  prae- 
tice  I  have  not  as  yet  found ;  yet,  concerning  that, 
look  upon  our  greater  observations  upon  the  six- 
and-twentieth  article. 

tf.  Optative.  That  we  could  make  windmills 
and  their  sails  in  taeh  manner  that  they  may 


grind  more  with  less  wind.    A  thing  very  useful 
for  gain. 

Next.  Look  concerning  this  upon  our  experi- 
ments in  the  answer  to  the  seven-and-twentieth 
article,  where  the  thing  seems  to  be,  as  it  were 
done. 

3.  Optative,  To  foreknow  when  winds  will 
rise  and  allay.  A  thing  useful  for  navigation  and 
for  husbandry,  especially  for  the  choosing  of 
times  for  sea-fights. 

Next.  To  this  belong  many  of  those  things 
which  are  observed  in  the  inquisition,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  answer  to  the  two-and-thirtieth  ar- 
ticle. But  a  more  careful  observation  hereafter 
(if  any  shall  apply  their  mind  to  it)  will  give  far 
more  exact  prognostics,  the  cause  of  the  winds 
being  already  laid  open. 

4.  Optative,  To  give  judgment,  and  make  prog- 
nostics by  winds,  of  other  things,  as,  first,  whether 
they  be  continents  or  islands  in  the  sea  in  any 
place,  or  rather  a  free,  open  sea ;  a  thing  very 
useful  for  new  and  unknown  voyages. 

Next.  The  next  is  the  observation  concerning 
constant  and  trade  winds ;  that  which  Columbus 
seemed  to  make  use  of. 

5.  Optative,  Likewise  of  the  plenty  or  scarcity 
of  com  every  year.  A  thing  useful  for  gain,  and 
buying  beforehand,  and  forestalling,  as  it  is  re- 
ported of  Thales,  concerning  monopoly  of  olives. 

Next.  To  this  belong  some  things  specified 
in  the  inquisition  of  winds,  either  hurtful  or 
shaking  winds,  and  the  times  when  they  do  hart; 
to  the  nine-and-twentieth  article. 

6.  Optative,  Likewise  concerning  diseases  and 
plagues  every  year.  A  thing  useful  for  the  credit 
of  physicians,  if  they  can  foretell  them,  also  foi 
the  causes  and  cures  of  diseases,  and  some  othei 
civil  considerations. 

Next.  To  this  likewise  belong  some  things 
set  down  in  the  inquisition  to  the  thirtieth  article. 

Monition,  Of  predictions  by  wind  concerning 
com,  fruits,  and  diseases,  look  upon  histories  of 
husbandry  and  physic. 

7.  Optative,  How  to  raise  winds  and  to  allay 
them. 

Next.  Concerning  these  things  there  are  some 
superstitious  opinions,  which  do  not  seem  worthy 
to  be  inserted  into  a  serious  and  severe  natural 
history.  Nor  can  I  think  of  any  thing  that  is 
near  in  this  kind.  The  design  may  be  this,  to 
look  thoroughly  into  and  inquire  about  the  nature 
of  the  air ;  whether  any  thing  may  be  found, 
whereof  a  small  quantity  put  into  air  may  raise 
and  multiply  the  motion  to  dilatation,  or  contrac 
tion  in  the  body  of  the  air.  For  out  of  this  (if 
it  might  be  done)  would  follow  the  raisings  and 
allay ings  of  winds.  Such  as  that  experiment  of 
Pliny  is,  concerning  vinegar  thrown  against  tlie 
whirlwinds,  if  it  were  true.  Another  design 
might  be,  by  letting  forth  of  winds  out  of  suh. 
Icmnetl  plnoas ;  if  so  be  they  should  gather  Uh 
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gether  anywhere  in  great  abundance,  as  it  is  a 
oommon  and  approved  opinion  of  tlie  well  in 
Dalmatia ;  but  to  know  such  places  of  prisons, 
is  very  hard  and  difficult. 

8.  Optative,  To  work  many  fine,  pleasant,  and 
wonderful  conceits  by  the  motion  of  winds. 


Next.  We  have  not  leisure  to  enter  into 
consideration  touching  these  things.  Next  to  it 
is  that  common  report  of  the  duels  of  winds. 
Questionless  many  such  pleasant  things  might 
very  well  be  found  out,  both  for  motions  and 
sounds  of  winds. 


ENTRANCES 

TO  THE  HISTORIES  DESTINED  FOR  THE  NEXT  FIVE  MONTHS. 
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THE  ENTRANCE. 


It  is  no  marvel  if  nature  be  indebted  to  phi- 
losophy and  the  sciences,  seeing  it  was  never  yet 
called  upon  to  give  an  account,  for  there  never 
was  any  diligent  and  dispensatory  inquisition 
made  of  the  quaintity  of  the  matter,  and  how 
that  had  been  distributed  into  bodies,  (in  some 
copiously,  in  others  sparingly,}  according  to  the 
true,  or  at  least  truest  accounts  that  hath  been 
truly  received  and  approved  of,  that  nothing  is 
taken  away  and  lost,  or  added  unto  the  universal 
sum.  Likewise  that  place  hath  been  treated  upon 
by  some,  namely,  how  it  can  be  loosened  or  con- 
tracted without  intermixion  or  vacuity,  according 
to  more  or  less :  but  the  natures  of  density  and 
rarity,  some  have  referred  to  the  abundance  or 
scarcity  of  the  matter ;  another  hath  laughed  at 
the  same ;  the  greatest  part,  following  their  au- 
thor, to  discuss  and  compose  the  whole  matter  by 
that  cold  and  weak  distinction  of  act  and  power. 
Those  also  who  attribute  them  to  the  reasons  of 
matter,  (which  is  the  true  opinion,)  do  neither 
quite  deprive  the  materia  prima,  or  primary  matter 
of  its  quantum,  or  quantity,  though  for  other 
forms  they  will  have  it  equal,  but  here  do  termi- 
nate and  end  the  matter,  and  seek  no  further,  nor 
do  not  perceive  what  followeth  thereby;  and 
either  do  not  touch  at  all,  or  at  least  do  not  urge 
home  that  which  hath  a  regard  to  infinites,  and 
is,  as  it  were,  the  basis  and  ground  of  natural 
philosophy. 

First,  therefore,  that  which  is  rightly  set  down 
must  not  be  moved  nor  altered;  namely,  that 
there  is  no  transaction  made  in  any  transmutation 
of  bodies,  either  from  nothing,  or  to  nothing;  but 
thai  they  are  works  of  the  same  omnipotence,  to 


create  out  of  nothing,  and  to  reduce  unto  nothing, 
and  that  by  course  of  nature  this  can  never  be 
done.  Therefore  the  sum  of  the  total  matter 
stands  still  whole,  nothing  is  added,  nothing  is 
diminished ;  yet  that  this  sum  is  divided  by  por- 
tions amongst  the  bodies  is  unquestionable,  for 
there  can  no  man  be  so  much  beside  himself 
through  any  subtile  abstractions,  as  to  think  that 
there  is  as  much  matter  in  one  vessel  of  water  as 
in  ten  vessels  of  water,  nor  likewise  in  one  vessel 
of  air  as  much  as  in  ten  vessels  of  air ;  but  in 
the  same  body  there  is  no  question  but  that  the 
abundance  of  matter  is  multiplied  according  to 
the  measure  of  the  body,  in  divers  bodies  it  is 
questionable.  And  if  it  be  demonstrated  that 
one  vessel  of  water  turned  into  air  will  yield  ten 
vessels  of  air,  (for  we  take  this  computation  for  a  re- 
ceived opinion,  though  that  of  a  hundred-fold  be  the 
truer,)  it  is  well ;  for  now  they  are  no  more  divers 
bodies,  water  and  air,  but  the  same  body  of  air 
in  ten  vessels ;  but  one  vessel  of  air  (as  it  was 
but  now  granted)  is  but  only  the  tenth  part  of  ten 
vessels.  Therefore  it  cannot  be  contradicted  but 
that  in  one  vessel  of  water  there  is  ten  times  more 
matter  than  in  one  vessel  of  air:  therefore,  if  one 
should  affirm,  that  one  whole  vessel  of  water 
could  be  converted  into  one  vessel  of  air,  it  were 
as  much  as  if  one  should  affirm  that  sometliing 
could  be  reduced  to  nothing;  forasmuch  as  one 
tenth  part  of  water  would  suffice  to  do  it,  and  the 
other  nine  parts  must  of  necessity  be  reduced  to 
nothing;  and,  contrariwise,  if  one  should  affirm 
that  one  vessel  of  air  could  be  turned  into  a 
vessel  of  water,  it  would  be  as  much  as  if  he 
should  say,  that  something  could  be  created  out 
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of  nothing;  for  one  yensel  of  air  can  attain  and 
reach  but  onto  the  tenth  part  of  a  Teasel  of  water, 
and  the  other  nine  parts  must  needs  proceed  iVom 
nothing^.  In  the  mean  time  we  will  plainly  ao- 
knowledge  and  confess,  that  to  understand  the 
true  means  of  the  reasons  and  calculations  of  the 
how  much  part  of  the  quantum,  or  how  much  of 
the  matter  which  is  in  diyers  bodies,  and  bj 
what  industry  and  sagacity  one  may  be  truly 
informed  thereof,  is  a  high  matter  to  be  inquired ; 
but  such  as  the  great  and  largely  extended  profit 


which  will  aoerue  thereby  will  largely  reoem- 
pense.  For  to  know  the  densities  and  rarities  of  / 
the  body,  and  much  more^  how  to  procure  and 
effect  the  condensations  and  raiefactions,  is  of 
great  importance  and  moment  both  to  contemplap 
tiTe  and  to  the  practice.  Seeing,  then,  it  is  a 
thing  (if  any  there  be  at  all)  merely  fundamental 
and  uiUTersal,  we  must  go  carefVilly  and  prepared 
about  it«  seeing  that  all  philosophy  without  it  is 
loose  and  disjointed. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  HEAVY  AND  LIGHT. 


THE  ENTRANOR 


Thi  motion  of  gravity  and  lightness,  the  an- 
cients did  illustrate  with  the  name  of  natural 
motion,  for  they  saw  no  external  efficient,  nor  no 
apparent  resistance;  yea,  the  motion  seemed 
swifter  in  its  progress*  This  contemplation,  or 
rather  speech,  they  seasoned  with  that  mathemati- 
cal phantasy  of  the  staying  or  stopping  of  heary 
things  at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  (although  the 
earth  should  be  bored  quite  thorow,)  aikl  that 
Bcholastical  invention  of  the  motion  of  bodies  to 
their  several  places.  Having  laid,  or  set  down 
these  things,  supposing  they  had  done  their  parts, 
they  looked  no  further,  but  only  that  which  some 
of  them  more  carefully  inquired  after,  namely,  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  in  divers  figures,  and  of 
such  things  as  are  carried  by  water.    Neither  did 


any  of  the  modem  authors  do  any  thing  worth 
speaking  of  concerning  this,  only  by  adding  some 
few  mechanical  things,  which  they  had  also 
wrested  with  their  demonstrations;  but,  laying 
many  words  aside,  it  is  most  certain  that  a  body 
cannot  suffer  but  by  a  body ;  neither  can  there  be 
any  local  motion  made,  unless  it  be  solicited  or 
set  forward,  either  by  the  parts  of  the  body  itself, 
which  is  moved,  or  by  the  adjacent  bodies,  which 
either  touch  it  or  are  near  unto  it,  or  are,  at  least, 
within  the  orb  of  its  activity.  So  that  Gilbertus 
did  not  unknowingly  introduce  magnetic  powers, 
he  also  becoming  a  loadstone,  namely,  drawing 
more  things  by  those  powers  than  he  should  have 
done,  and  building  a  ship,  as  it  were,  of  a  round 
piece  of  wood. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  SYMPATHY  AND  ANTIPATHY 

OF  THINGS. 


THE  ENTRANCE. 


SxRirs  and  amity  in  nature,  are  the  egrgers  on 
of  motions,  and  the  keys  of  works.  Hence  pro* 
ceeds  the  union  and  dissension  of  bodies ;  henoe 
the  mixion  and  separation  of  bodies;  hence  the 
high  and  intimate  impressions  of  virtues,  and  that 
which  they  call  joining  of  actives  with  passives ; 
finally,  they  are  the  great  and  wonderful  works 
of  nature.  But  this  part  of  philosophy,  namely, 
of  the  sympathy  and  antipathy  of  things,  b  most 
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impure,  which  also  they  call  natural  magic,  and. 
(which  always  comes  to  pass,)  where  diligence 
and  care  hath  wanted,  there  hath  hope  remained  ; 
but  the  operation  thereof  in  men  is  merely  like 
unto  certain  soporiferous  medicines,  which  cast 
one  asleep,  and  do,  moreover,  send  and  infuse  into 
him  merry  and  pleasant  dreams.  For,  first,  it 
casts  man's  understanding  into  a  sleeps  represent- 
ing unto  him  specifical  properties  and  hidden  vir* 
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taes,  whereby  men  awake  no  more,  nor  look  aAer 
the  findingr  and  eearchingr  oat  of  true  eanses,  but 
acquiesce  and  lie  still  in  these  idle  ways.  Then 
it  insinuates  an  innumerable  company  of  fictions* 
like  unto  dreams ;  and  rain  men  hope  to  know 
the  nature  by  the  outward  shape  and  show,  and, 
by  extrinsical  similitudes,  to  diseoTer  inward 
properties.  Their  practice,  also,  is  very  like  unto 
their  inquiry ;  for  the  precepts  of  natural  magic 
are  such  as  if  men  should  be  confident  that  they 
could  subdue  the  earth,  and  eat  their  bread  with- 
out the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and  to  haye  power 
oyer  things  by  idle  and  easy  applications  of 


bodies;  and  still  they  haye  in  their  months,  and, 
like  undertakers  or  sursties,  they  call  upon  the 
loadstone,  and  the  consent  which  is  between  gold 
and  quicksilyer ;  and  some  few  things  of  this 
kind  they  allege  for  to  proye  other  things,  which 
are  not  .bound  by  any  such  like  contract.  But 
God  hath  appointed  the  best  of  things  to  be 
inquired  out,  and  be  wrought  by  labours  and  en- 
deayours.  We  will  be  a  little  more  careful  in 
searching  out  the  law  of  nature  and  the  mutual 
contracts  of  things,  neither  fayouring  miracles, 
nor  making  too  lowly  and  straitened  an  inqui- 
sition. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  SULPHUR,  MERCURY,  AND  SALT. 


THE  ENTRANCE. 


This  triple  of  principles  hath  been  introduced 
by  the  chy mists,  and,  as  concerning  speculatiyes, 
is  of  them  which  they  bring  the  best  invention. 
The  most  subtile  and  acute  of  these,  and  those  who 
are  most  philosophical,  will  haye  the  elements 
to  be  earth,  water,  air,  and  the  sky;  and  those 
they  will  not  haye  to  be  the  matter  of  things,  but 
the  matrixes  in  which  the  specifical  seeds  of 
things  do  engender  in  the  nature  of  a  matrix. 
But,  for  the  materia  prima,  or  primary  matter, 
(which  scholars  do  lay  down,  as  it  were,  naked 
and  indifferent,)  they  substitute  those  three,  sul- 
phur, mercury,  and  salt;  out  of  which  all  bodies 
are  gathered  together  and  mixed.  We  do  accept 
of  their  words,  but  their  opinions  are  not  yery 
sound.  Yet  that  doth  not  ill  agree  with  their 
opinion,  namely,  that  we  hold  two  of  them,  to 
wit,  sulphur  and  mercury,  (taken  according  to 
our  sense,)  to  be  yery  first  and  prime  natures, 
and  most  inward  figurations  of  matter,  and  almost 
chief  amongst  the  forms  of  the  first  class.  But 
we  may  yary  the  words  of  sulphur  and  mercury, 
and  name  them  otherwise,  oily,  waterish,  fat, 
crude,  inflammable,  not  inflammable,  or  the  like. 
For  these  seem  to  be  two  very  grreat  things  of 
the  three,  and  which  possess  and  penetrate  the 
uniyerse,  for,  amongst  subterraneal  things,  they 
are  sulphur  and  mercury,  as  they  are  called ;  in 


the  yegetable  and  animal  kind,  they  are  oil  and 
water;  in  the  inferior  spiritual  things,  they  are 
air  and  flame ;  in  the  heavenly,  the  body  of  a 
star,  and  the  pure  sky;  but  of  this  last  duality  we 
yet  say  nothing,  though  it  seem  to  be  a  probable 
deciphering ;  for,  if  they  mean  by  salt  the  Axed 
part  of  the  body  which  is  not  resolved  either  into 
flame  or  smoke,  this  belongeth  to  the  inquisition 
of  fluid  and  determinate  things.  But  if  we  take 
salt  according  to  the  letter,  without  any  paraboli- 
cal meaning,  salt  is  no  third  thing  from  sulphur 
and  mercury,  but  mixed  of  both,  connexed  into 
one  by  an  acrimonious  and  sharp  spirit;  for  all 
manner  of  salt  hath  inflammable  parts,  and  other 
parts,  also,  which  not  only  will  not  take  fire,  but 
do  also  abhor  it  and  fly  from  it:  yet  the  inquisi* 
tion  of  salt,  being  somewhat  allied  to  the  inqui- 
sition of  the  other  two,  and  exceeding  useful  as 
being  a  tie  and  band  of  both  natures,  sulphureous 
and  salt,  and  the  yery  rudiment  of  life  itself,  we 
have  thought  fitting  to  comprehend  it  also  within 
this  history  and  inquisition ;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  we  give  you  notice,  that  those  spiritual 
things,  air,  water,  stars,  and  sky,  we  do  (as  they 
yery  well  deserve  it)  reserve  them  for  proper  and 
peculiar  inquisitions,  and  here  in  this  place  to  set 
down  the  history  only  of  tangible,  that  is  to  say, 
mineral  or  vegetable  sulphur  and  mercury. 


THE    HISTORY  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 


THE  ENTRANCE. 
The  entrance  to  this  history  will  be  found  in  the  history  itself,  which  follows  next  in  order. 


HISTORY, 

NATURAL  AND   EXPERIMENTAL, 
or 

LIFE    AND    DEATH, 

OB,  or 
THE  PROLONGATION  OF  LIFE. 


TO  THE  READER. 


I  AM  to  giTO  adyeitifleiiient,  that  there  came  forth  of  late  a  tranalation  of  this  book  by  an  unknoivii 
person,  who,  though  he  wished  well  to  the  propagation  of  his  lordship^s  works,  yet  he  was  alto- 
gether anacquainted  with  his  lordship's  style  and  manner  of  expressions,  and  so  published  a  trans- 
lation lame  and  defective  in  the  whole.  Whereupon,  I  Ihongiit  fit  to  recommend  the  same  to  be 
translated  anew,  by  a  more  diligent  and  sealoos  pen,  which  hath  since  trayelled  in  it;  and,  though 
it  still  comes  short  of  that  liTcly  and  incomparable  spirit  and  expression,  which  lired  and  died  with 
the  author,  yet,  I  dare  avouch  it  to  be  much  more  warrantable  and  agreeable  than  the  former.  It  is 
true,  this  book  was  not  intended  to  have  been  published  in  English ;  but,  seeing  it  hath  already  been 
made  free  of  that  language,  whatsoerer  benefit  or  delight  may  redoand  from  it,  I  commend  the  same 
to  the  courteous  and  Jodidoas  reader.  W.  R. 


TO  THE  PRESENT  AGE,  AND  POSTERITY. 

Grbxtiko: 

Although  I  had  ranked  the  History  of  Life  and  Death  as  the  last  amongst  my  six  monthly 
designations,  yet  I  hsTe  thought  fit,  in  respect  of  the  prime  use  thereof,  (in  which  the  least  loss  of 
time  ought  to  be  esteemed  precious,)  to  invert  that  order,  and  to  send  it  forth  in  the  second  place* 
For  I  hare  hope,  and  wish,  that  it  may  conduce  to  a  common  good ;  and  that  the  nobler  sort  of  phy- 
sicians will  adrance  their  thoughts,  and  not  employ  their  times  wholly  in  the  sordidness  of  cares, 
neither  be  honoured  for  necessity  only,  but  that  they  will  become  coadjutors  and  instruments  of  the 
Divine  omnipotence  and  clemency  in  prolonging  and  renewing  the  life  of  man;  especially,  seeing 
I  prescribe  it  to  be  done  by  safe,  and  convenient,  and  civil  ways,  though  hitherto  unassayed.  For, 
though  we  Christians  do  continually  aspire  and  pant  after  the  land  of  promise,  yet  it  will  be  a  token 
of  God*s  favour  towards  us  in  onr  Jonmeyings  through  this  world's  wilderness,  to  have  our  shoes 
and  garments  (I  mean  thoee  of  oor  frail  bodies)  littie  worn  or  impaired. 

Fa.  St.  Alsui«. 
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THE  PREFACE. 


It  is  an  ancianl  saybg  and  complaihti  that  life  is  short  and  art  long;  wherefore  t  hehoreth  as, 
who  make  it  our  ehiefest  aim  to  perfect  arts,  to  take  upon  ns  the  consideration  of  prolonging  man^s 
life,  God,  the  author  of  all  truth  and  life,  prospering  our  endeavours.  For,  though  the  life  of  man 
he  nothing  else  hut  a  mass  and  accumulation  of  sins  and  sorrows,  and  they  that  look  for  an  eternal 
life  set  but  light  by  a  temporary :  yet  the  continuation  of  works  of  charity  ought  not  to  be  contemned, 
even  by  us  Christians.  Besides,  the  beloTed  disciple  of  our  Lord  survived  the  other  disciples ;  and 
many  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  especially  of  the  holy  monks  and  hermits,  were  long-lived ; 
which  shows,  that  this  blessing  of  long  life,  so  often  promised  in  the  old  law,  had  less  abatement 
after  our  Saviour's  days  than  other  earthly  blessings  had  ;  but  to  esteem  of  this  as  the  ehiefest  good, 
we  are  but  too  prone.  Only  the  inquiry  is  difficult  how  to  attain  the  same,  and  so  much  the  rather, 
because  it  is  corrupted  with  false  opinions  and  vain  reports :  for  both  those  things,  which  the  vulgai 
physicians  talk  of,  radical  moisture  and  natural  heat,  are  but  mere  fictions ;  and  the  immoderate 
p-aises  of  c^ymical  medicines  first  puff  up  with  vain  hopes,  and  then  fail  their  admirers. 

And  as  for  that  death  which  is  caused  by  suffocation,  patrefactiony  and  sevwral  diteaseBf  we  speak 
not  of  it  now,  for  that  pertains  to  a  history  of  physic ;  but  only  of  that  death  which  comes  by 
a  total  decay  of  the  body,  and  the  inooncootion  of  old  age.  Nevertheless,  the  last  act  of  death* 
and  the  very  extinguishing  of  life  itself,  which  may  so  many  ways  be  wrought  ootwardly  and 
inwardly,  (which,  notwithstanding,  have,  as  it  were,  one  common  porch  before  it  comes  to  the 
point  of  death,)  will  be  pertinent  to  be  inquired  of  in  this  treatise;  but  we  reserve  that  for  the  last 
place. 

Tha.  which  may  be  repaired  by  degrees,  without  a  total  waste  of  the  first  stock,  is  potentially 
eternal,  as  the  vestal  fire.  Therefore,  when  physicians  and  philoeophers  saw  that  living  creatures 
were  nourished  and  their  bodies  repaired,  but  that  this  did  last  only  for  a  time,  and  aAerwards  came 
old  age,  and  in  the  end  dissolution;  they  sought  death  in  somewhat  which  could  not  properly  be 
repaired,  supposing  a  radical  moisture  incapable  of  solid  reparation,  and  which,  from  the  first 
infancy,  received  a  spurious  addition,  but  no  true  reparation,  whereby  it  grew  daily  worse  and  worse, 
and,  in  the  end,  brought  the  bad  to  none  at  all.  This  conceit  of  theifs  was  both  ignorant  and  vain ; 
for  all  things  in  living  creatures  are  in  their  youth  repaired  entirely ;  nay,  they  are  for  a  time 
inci eased  in  quantity,  bettered  in  quality,  so  as  the  matter  of  reparation  might  be  eternal,  if  the 
manner  of  reparation  did  not  fail.  But  this  is  the  truth  of  it.  There  is  in  the  declining  of  age  an 
unequal  reparation;  some  parts  are  repaired  easily,  others  with  difficulty  and  to  their  loss;  so  as 
from  that  time  the  bodies  of  men  begin  to  endure  Uie  torments  of  Mecentius :  that  the  living  die  in 
the  embraces  of  the  dead ;  and  the  parts  easily  repairable,  through  their  conjunction  with  the  parts 
hardly  repairable,  do  decay ;  for  the  spirits,  blood,  flesh,  and  fat  are,  even  afler  the  decline  of  years* 
easily  repaired ;  but  the  drier  and  more  porous  parts  (as  the  membranes,  all  the  tunicles,  the  sinews, 
arteries,  veins*  bones,  cartilages,  most  of  the  bowels,  in  a  word,  almost  all  the  orgamcal  parts)  are 
hardly  repairable*  and  to  their  loss.  Now,  these  hardly  repairable  parts,  when  they  come  to  tkieir 
office  of  repairing  the  other,  which  are  easily  repairable,  finding  themselves  deprived  of  their 
wanted  ability  and  strength,  cease  to  perform  any  longer  thmr  proper  functions.  By  which  means 
it  comes  to  pass,  that  in  process  of  time  the  whole  tends  to  dissolution ;  and  even  those  very  parte 
which,  in  their  own  nature,  are  with  much  ease  repairable,  yet,  through  the  decay  of  the  organs 
of  reparation,  can  no  more  receive  reparation,  but  decline,  and  in  the  end  utterly  fail.  And  the 
cause  of  the  termination  of  life  is  this,  for  that  the  spirits,  like  a  gentle  flame,  continually  preying 
upon  bodies,  conspiring  with  the  outward  air,  which  is  ever  sucking  and  dryihg  of  them,  do,  in 
time,  destroy  the  whole  fabric  of  the  body,  as  also  the  particular  engines  and  organs  thereof,  and 
make  them  unable  for  the  work  of  reparation.  These  are  the  true  ways  of  natural  death,  well  and 
faithfully  to  be  revolved  in  our  minds ;  for  he  that  knows  not  the  way  of  nature,  how  can  he  succour 
her  or  turn  her  about  1 

Therefore,  the  inquisition  ought  to  be  twofold ;  the  one  touching  the  consumption  or  depredation 
of  the  body  of  man,  the  other  touching  the  reparation  and  renovation  of  the  same:  to  the  end,  that 
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the  fonner  may,  as  much  at  is  possible,  be  forbidden  and  lestrained,  and  the  latter  comforted.  The 
former  of  these  pertains,  especially,  to  the  spirits  and  outward  air,  by  which  the  depredation  and 
waste  is  committed ;  the  latter  to  the  whole  raoe  of  alimentation  or  nourishment,  whereby  the 
Tenoration  or  lestitation  is  made.  And,  as  for  the  former  part,  tonching  consumption,  this  hath 
many  things  common  with  bodies  inanimate,  or  without  life.  For  such  things  as  the  native  spirit 
(which  is  in  all  tangible  bodies,  whether  Hying  or  without  life)  and  the  ambient  or  external  ait 
worketh  upon  bodies  inanimate,  the  same  it  attempteth  upon  animate  or  living  bodies ;  although 
the  vital  epirit  superadded,  doth  partly  break  and  bridle  those  operations,  partly  exalt,  and  advance 
them  wonderfully.  For  it  is  most  manifest  that  inanimate  bodies  (most  of  them)  will  endure  a 
long  time  without  any  rqwration ;  but  bodies  animate,  without  food  and  reparation,  suddenly  fall 
and  are  extinguished,  as  the  fire  is.  So,  then,  our  inquisition  shall  be  double.  /Yn/,  we  will 
consider  the  body  of  man  as  inanimate,  and  not  repaired  by  nourishment.  Seeondh/^  as  animate,/ 
and  repaired  by  nourishment  Thus,  having  prefaced  these  things,  we  come  now  to  the  topic-places/ 
of  inquisition. 


THE 

PARTICULAR  TOPiaPLACES, 

OR 

ARTICLES  OF  INQUISITION  TOUCHING  LIFE  AND  DEATH, 


1.  FiBST,  inquire  of  natqrs,  dnrable  and  not 
durable,  in  bodies  inanimate  or  without  life,  as 
also  in  vegetables ;  but  that  not  in  a  large  or  just 
treatise,  but  as  in  a  brief  or  summary  only. 

9.  Also  inquire  diligently  of  desiccation,  are- 
faction,  and  consumption  of  bodies  inanimate,  and 
of  vegetables,  and  of  the  ways  and  processes  by 
which  they  are  done :  and,  further,  of  inhibiting 
and  delaying  of  desiccation,  aiefaction,  and  con- 
sumption, and  of  the  conservation  of  bodies  in 
their  proper  state :  and,  again,  of  the  inteneration* 
emollition,  and  recovery  of  bodies  to  their  fonner 
freshness,  after  they  be  once  dried  and  withered. 

Neither  need  the  inquisition  tonching  these 
things  to  be  full  or  exact,  seeing  they  pertain 
rather  to  their  proper  title  of  nature  durable ;  see> 
ing  also,  they  are  not  principles  in  this  inquisition* 
but  serve  only  to  give  light  to  the  prolongation 
and  instauration  of  life  in  living  cieatuiea.  In 
which  (as  was  said  before)  the  same  thinga  come 
to  pass,  but  in  a  particular  manner.  So«  firom  the 
inquisition  touching  bodies  inanimate,  and  vegeta- 
bles, let  the  inquisition  pass  on  to  other  liviqg 
creatures  besides  man* 

3.  Inquire  touching  the  length  and  shortness 
of  life  in  living  creatures,  with  the  doe  circum- 
stances which  make  most  for  their  long  or  short 
lives. 

4.  But  because  the  duration  of  bodies  is  two- 
fold, one  in  identity,  or  the  selftania  sab«tnnoe« 


the  other  by  a  renovation  or  reparation ;  whereof 
the  former  hath  place  only  in  bodies  inanimate, 
the  latter  in  vegetables  and  livii^r  creatures,  and 
is  perfected  by  alimentation  or  nourishment; 
therefore,  it  will  be  fit  to  inquire  of  alimentation, 
and  of  the  ways  and  progresses  thereof;  yet  this 
not  exactly,  (because  it  pertains  properly  to  the 
titles  of  assimilation  and  alimentation,)  but,  as 
the  rest,  in  progress  only. 

From  the  inquisition  touching  living  creatures 
and  bodies  repaired  by  nourishment,  pass  on  to 
the  inquisition  touching  man.  And,  now  being 
come  to  the  principal  subject  of  inquisition,  the 
inquisition  ought  to  he*  in  all  points,  more  pre- 
cise and  accurate. 

5.  Inquire  touching  the  length  and  shortness 
of  life  in  men,  according  to  the  ages  of  the  world, 
the  several  regions,  climates,  and  places  of  their 
nativity  and  habitation. 

6.  Inquire  touching  the  length  and  shortness 
of  life  in  men,  according  to  their  races  and  fiuni- 
liea,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  hereditary ;  also,  accord- 
ing to  their  complexions,  constitutions,  and  habits 
of  body,  their  statures,  the  manner  and  time  of 
their  growth,  and  the  making  and  composition  of 
their  members. 

7.  Inquire  touching  the  length  and  shortness 
of  life  in  men,  according  to  the  time  of  their 
nativity,  but  so  as  you  omit,  for  the  present,  all 
astrological   observatioBS,  and    the   fignnv   of 
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keaTen  under  which  they  were  born,  only  insist 
upon  the  vulgar  and  manifest  obsenrations ;  as, 
whether  they  were  bom  in  the  serenth,  eighth, 
ninth,  or  tenth  month ;  also,  whether  by  night  or 
by  day,  and  in  what  month  of  the  year. 

8.  Inquire  touching  the  length  and  shortness 
of  life  in  men,  according  to  their  fare,  diet,  gorem- 
ment  of  their  life,  exereises,  and  the  like.  For, 
as  for  the  air  in  which  men  live,  and  make  their 
abode,  we  account  that  proper  to  be  inquired  of 
in  the  abovesaid  article,  touching  the  places  of 
their  habitation. 

9.  Inquire  touching  the  length  and  shortness 
of  life  in  men,  according  to  their  studies,  their 
several  courses  of  life,  the  affections  of  the  mind, 
and  divere  accidents  befalling  them. 

10.  Inquire,  apart,  touching  those  medicines 
which  are  thought  to  prolong  life. 

11.  Inquire  touching  the  sigrns  and  prognostics 
of  long  and  short  life,  not  those  which  betoken 
death  at  hand,  (for  they  belong  to  a  history  of 
physic,)  but  those  which  are  seen,  and  may  be 
observed  even  in  health,  whether  they  be  physi- 
ognomical sigrns  or  any  other. 

Hitherto  have  been  propounded  inquisitions 
touching  length  and  shortness  of  life,  besides  the 
rules  of  art,  and  in  a  confased  manner ;  now  we 
think  to  add  some,  which  shall  be  more  art-like, 
and  tending  to  practice,  under  the  name  of  inten- 
tions. Those  intentions  are  generally  three ;  as 
for  the  particular  distributions  of  them,  we  will 
propound  them  when  we  come  to  the  inquisition 
itself.  The  three  general  intentions  are  the  for- 
bidding of  waste  and  consumption,  the  perfecting 
of  reparation,  and  the  renewing  of  oldness. 

13.  Inquire  touching  those  things  which  con- 
serve and  exempt  the  body  of  man  from  arefaction 
and  consumption,  at  least,  which  put  off  and  pro- 
tract the  inclination  thereunto. 

13.  Inquire  touching  those  things  which  pertain 
to  the  whole  process  of  alimentation,  (by  which 
the  body  of  man  is  repaired,)  that  it  may  be 
good,  and  with  the  best  improvement. 

14.  Inquire  touching  those  things  which  purge 
out  the  old  matter,  and  supply  with  new ;  as  also 
which  do  intenerate  and  moisten  those  parts 
which  are  already  dried  and  hardened. 

But,  because  it  will  be  hard  to  know  the  ways 
of  death,  unless  we  search  out  and  discover  the 
seat  or  house,  or  rather  den  of  death,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  make  inquisition  of  this  thing ;  yet 
not  of  every  kind  of  death,  but  of  those  deaths 
which  are  caused  by  want  and  indigence  of 
nourishment,  not  by  violence,  for  they  are  those 
deaths  only  which  pertain  to  a  decay  ot  nature, 
and  mere  old  age. 

15.  Inquire  touching  the  point  of  death,  and 
the  porohes  of  death  leading  thereunto  from  all 
parts,  so  as  that  death  be  caused  by  a  decay  of 
nature,  and  not  by  violence. 

16.  Lastly,  because  it  is  behovefhl  to  know 


the  character  and  form  of  old  age,  which  will 
then  be  best  done  if  yon  make  a  collection  of  all 
the  differences,  both  in  the  state  and  fanctioiis  of 
the  body,  betwixt  youth  and  old  age,  that  by  them 
you  may  observe  what  it  is  that  produceth  such 
manifold  effects;  let  not  this  inquisitioii  be 
omitted. 

17.  Inquire  diligently  touching  the  differences 
in  the  state  of  the  body,  and  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  in  youth  and  old  age ;  and  whether  there 
be  any  that  remain  the  same,  without  alteration  or 
abatement,  in  old  age. 

Nature  durable^  and  not  durabk. 

To  tbe  first  aitlde.    Ttie  htetorj. 

1.  Metals  are  of  that  long  lasting,  that  men 
cannot  trace  the  beginnings  of  them ;  and  when 
they  do  decay,  they  decay  through  rust,  not 
through  perepiratiott  into  air ;  yet  gold  decays 
neither  way. 

2.  Quicksilver,  though  it  be  a  humid  and  fluid 
body,  and  easily  made  volatile  by  fire,  yet,  (as 
we  have  observed,)  by  age  alone,  without  fire,  it 
neither  wasteth  nor  gathereth  rust. 

3.  Stones,  especially  the  harder  sort  of  them, 
and  many  other  fossils,  are  of  long  lasting,  and 
that  though  they  be  exposed  to  the  open  air; 
much  more  if  they  be  buried  in  the  earth.  Not- 
withstanding, stones  gather  a  kind  of  nitre,  which 
is  to  them  instead  of  rust.  Precious  stones  and 
crystals  exceed  metals  in  long  lasting;  but  then 
they  grow  dimmer  and  less  orient  if  they  be  very 
old. 

4.  It  is  observed  that  stones  lying  towards  the 
north  do  sooner  decay  with  age  than  thoee  that 
lie  towards  the  south ;  and  that  appeara  manifestly 
in  pyramids,  and  churches,  and  other  ancient 
buildings ;  contrariwise,  in  iron,  that  exposed  to 
the  south,  gathera  rust  sooner,  and  that  to  the 
north  later;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  iron  bare  of 
windows,  and  no  marvel,  seeing  in  all  putrefac- 
tion (as  rust  is)  moisture  hastens  dissolutions ; 
in  all  simple  arefaction,  diyness. 

5.  In  vegetables,  (we  speak  of  such  as  are  fell- 
ed, not  growing,)  the  stocks  or  bodies  of  harder 
trees,  and  the  timber  made  of  them,  last  divere 
ages.  But  then  there  is  difference  in  the  bodies 
of  trees :  some  trees  are,  in  a  manner,  spongy,  as 
the  elder,  in  which  the  pith  in  the  midst  is  soft, 
and  the  outward  part  harder;  but  in  timber  trees, 
as  the  oak,  the  inner  part  (which  they  call  heart 
of  oak)  lasteth  longer. 

6.  The  leaves,  and  flowers,  and  stalks  of  plants 
are  but  of  short  lasting,  but  dissolve  into  dust, 
unless  they  putrefy ;  the  roots  are  more  durable. 

7.  The  bones  of  living  creatures  last  long,  as 
we  may  see  it  of  men*s  bones  in  charnel-houses; 
horns,  also,  last  very  long;  so  do  teeth,  as  it  is 
seen  in  ivory,  and  the  sesrhorse  teeth. 

8.  Hides,  also,  and  skins,  endure  very  long,  as 
is  evident  in  old  parehment  books :  paper,  like- 
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wise  will  last  many  ages,  thoagh  not  so  long  as 
parchment. 

9.  Sneh  things  as  hare  passed  the  fire  last 
long,  as  glass  and  hricks;  likewise  flesh  and 
fruits  that  haye  passed  the  fire,  last  longer  than 
raw;  and  that  not  only  heeause  the  baking  of 
the  fire  forbids  putrefaction,  but  also  because 
the  watery  humour  being  drawn  forth,  the  oily 
humour  supports  itself  the  longer. 

10.  Water  of  all  liquors  is  soonest  drunk  up  by 
air;  contrariwise,  oil  latest;  which  we  may  see 
not  only  in  the  liquors  themseWes,  but  in  the 
liquors  mixed  with  other  bodies;  for  paper  wet 
with  water,  and  so  getting  some  degree  of  trans- 
parency, will  soon  afWr  wax  white,  and  lose  the 
transparency  again,  the  watery  Tapour  exhaling; 
but  oiled  paper  will  keep  the  transparency  long, 
the  oil  not  being  apt  to  exhale ;  and,  therefore,  they 
that  counterfeit  men's  hands  will  lay  the  oiled 
paper  upon  the  writing  they  mean  to  counterfeit, 
and  then  essay  to  draw  the  lines. 

1 1 .  Gums,  all  of  them,  last  Tery  long ;  the  like 
do  wax  and  honey. 

12.  But  the  equal  or  unequal  nse  of  things 
conduceth  no  less  to  long  lasting,  or  short  lasting, 
than  the  things  themselres;  for  timber,  and 
stones,  and  other  bodies  standing  continually  in 
the  water,  or  continually  in  the  air,  last  longer 
than  if  they  were  sometimes  wet,  sometimes  dry ; 
and  so  stones  continue  longer  if  they  be  laid  to- 
wards the  same  coast  of  hearen  in  the  building 
that  they  lay  in  the  mine.  The  same  is  of  plants 
removed,  if  they  be  coasted  just  as  they  were 
before. 

Ob$erv(Uion$. 
(1.)  Let  this  be  laid  for  a  foundation,  which  is 
most  sure,  that  there  is  in  every  tangible  body  a 
spirit,  or  body  pneumatical,  enclosed  and  covered 
with  the  tangible  parts ;  and  that  from  this  spirit 
is  the  beginning  of  all  dissolution  and  consump- 
tion, so  as  the  antidote  against  them  is  the  de- 
taining of  this  spirit. 

(2.)  This  spirit  is  detained  two  ways ;  either 

by  a  straight  enclosure,  as  it  were,  in  a  prison, 

or  by  a  kind  of  free  and  voluntary  detention. 

Again,  this  voluntary  stay  is  persuaded  two  ways : 

either  if  the  spirit  itself  be  not  too  movable  or 

eager  to  depart,  or  if  the  external  air  importune  it 

not  too  much  to  come  forth.    So  then,  two  sorts 

of  substances  are  durable,  hard  substances  and 

oily  :  hard  substance  binds  in  the  spirits  close ; 

I  oily,  partiy  enticeth  the  spirit  to  stay,  partiy  is  of 

I  that  nature  that  it  is  not  importuned  by  air ;  for 

'  air  is  consubstantial  to  water,  and  flame  to  oil ; 

and  touching  nature  durable  and  not  durable  in 

bodies  inanimate,  thus  much. 

TiMHistonr. 

13.  Herbs  of  the  colder  sort  die  yearly,  both  in 
root  and  stalk,  as  lettuce,  purslane ;  also  wheat, 
and  all  kind  of  com ;  yet  there  are  some  cold 


herbs  which  will  last  three  or  four  years,  as  the 
violet,  strawberry,  burnet,  primrose,  and  sorrel. 
But  borage  and  bugloss,  which  seem  so  alike 
when  they  are  alive,  differ  in  tiieir  deaths ;  for 
borage  will  last  but  one  year,  bugloss  will  last 
more. 

14.  But  many  hot  herbs  bear  their  age  and 
years  better ;  hyssop,  thyme,  savory,  pot  marjo- 
ram, balm,  wormwood,  germander,  sage,  and  Uie 
like.  Fennel  dies  yearly  in  the  stalk,  buds  again 
from  the  root;  but  pulse  and  sweet  marjoram  can 
better  endure  age  than  winter,  for  being  set  in  a 
very  warm  place  and  well  fenced,  they  will  live 
more  than  one  year.  It  is  known  that  a  knot  of 
hyssop  twice  a  year  shorn  hath  continued  forty 
years. 

15.  Bushes  and  shrubs  live  threescore  years, 
and  some  double  as  much.  A  vine  may  attain  to 
threescore  years,  and  continue  fruitful  in  the  old 
age.  Rosemary  well  placed  will  come  also  to 
threescore  years ;  but  whitethorn  and  ivy  endure 
above  a  hundred  years.  As  for  tiie  bramble,  the 
age  thereof  is  not  certainly  known,  because  bow- 
ing the  head  to  the  ground  it  gets  new  roots,  so  as 
you  cannot  distinguish  the  old  from  the  new. 

16.  Amongst  great  trees  the  longest  livers  are 
the  oak,  the  holm,  wild  ash,  the  elm,  the  beech 
tree,  the  chestnut,  the  plane  tree,  ficus  ruminalis, 
the  lote  tree,  the  wild  olive,  the  palm  tree,  and  the 
mulberry  tree.  Of  these  some  have  come  to  the 
age  of  eight  hundred  years ;  but  the  least  livers 
of  them  do  attain  to  two  hundred. 

17.  But  trees  odorate,  or  that  have  sweet  woods, 
and  trees  rozenny,  last  longer  in  their  woods  or 
timber  than  tiiose  abovesaid,  but  they  aOre  not  so 
long-lived  as  the  cypress  tree,  maple,  pine,  box, 
juniper.  The  cedar  being  borne  out  by  the  vast, 
ness  of  his  body,  lives  well  near  as  long  as  the 
former. 

18.  The  ash,  fertile  and  forward  in  bearing, 
reacheth  to  a  hundred  years  and  somewhat  better; 
which  also  tiio  birch,  maple,  and  service  tree 
sometimes  do;  but  the  poplar,  lime  tree,  willow, 
and  that  which  they  call  the  sycamore,  and  walnut 
tree,  live  not  so  long. 

19.  The  apple  tree,  pear  tree,  plum  tree,  pdroe- 
granate  tree,  citron  tree,  medlar  tree,  black  cherry 
tree,  cherry  tree,  may  attain  to  fif\y  or  sixty  years ; 
especially  if  they  be  cleansed  from  the  moss 
wherewith  some  of  them  are  clothed. 

30.  Generally  greatness  of  body  in  trees,  if 
other  things  be  equal,  hath  some  congruity  with 
length  of  life;  so  hath  hardness  of  substance; 
and  trees  bearing  mast  or  nuts  are  commonly 
longer  livera  than  trees  bearing  fruit  or  berries; 
likewise  trees  putting  forth  their  leaves  late,  and 
shedding  them  late  again,  live  longer  than  those 
that  are  early  either  in  leaves  or  fruit ;  the  like  i^ 
of  wild  trees  in  comparison  of  orehard  trees. 
And,  lastiy,  in  the  same  kind  trees  that  bear  a 
soar  fruit  outiive  those  that  bear  a  sweet  fVult. 
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Jfi  O&aeriMrfion. 
AHstotle  noted  well  the  difference  between 
plants  and  liWng  creataree,  in  respect  of  their 
nourishment  and  reparation:  namely,  that  the  bo- 
dies of  liring  ereatares  are  confined  within  certain 
bounds,  and  that  after  they  become  to  their  full 
gprowth,  they  are  continued  and  presenred  by  nou- 
rishment, but  they  put  forth  nothing  new  except 
hair  and  nails,  which  are  counted  for  no  better 
than  excrements;  so  as  the  juice  of  living  crea- 
tures must  of  necessity  sooner  wax  old ;  but  in 
trees,  which  put  forth  yearly  new  boughs,  new 
shoots,  new  leaves,  and  new  fruits,  it  comes  to 
pass  that  all  these  parts  in  trees  are  once  a  year 
young  and  renewed.  Now,  it  being  so,  that  what- 
soever is  fresh  and  young  draws  the  nourishment 
more  lively  and  cheerfully  to  it  than  that  which 
is  decayed  and  old,  it  happens  withal,  that  the 
stock  and  body  of  the  tree,  through  which  the  sap 
passeth  to  the  branches,  is  refreshed  and  cheered 
with  a  more  bountiful  and  vigorous  nourishment 
in  the  passage  than  otherwise  it  would  have  been. 
And  this  appears  manifest  (though  Aristotle  noted 
it  not,  neither  hath  he  expressed  these  things  so 
deariy  and  perspicuously)  in  hedges,  copses,  and 
pollards,  when  the  plashing,  shedding,  or  lop- 
ping, comforteth  the  old  stem  or  stock,  and 
maketh  it  more  flourishing  and  long-lived. 

DukcaUon,  Prokibiiing  tf  Demeeatioth  ond  InUm' 
ration  of  Hud  which  U  demeeaUd  and  drud. 

To  the  Mcond  article.    The  Hiiiorj. 
1.  Fire  and  strong  heats  dry  some  things  and 
melt  others. 

**  Llmaa  nt  hic  dureecit,  et  hae  nt  cent  liqaeaeit, 
Uoo  eodemque  ifoe  1" 

How  this  clay  is  hardened,  and  how  this  wax 
is  melted,  with  one  and  the  same  thing,  fire  !  It 
drieth  earth,  stones,  wood,  cloth,  and  skins,  and 
whatsoever  is  not  liquifiable;  and  it  melteth 
metals,  wax,  gums,  butter,  tallow,  and  the  like. 

3.  Notwithstanding,  even  in  those  things  which 
the  fire  melteth,  if  it  be  very  vehement  and  eon- 
tinueth,  it  doth  at  last  dry  them.  For  metal  in  a 
strong  fire,  (gold  only  excepted,)  the  volatile  part 
being  gone  forth,  will  become  less  ponderous  and 
more  brittle;  and  those  oily  and  fat  substances 
in  the  like  fire  will  bom  up,  and  be  dried  and 
parched. 

3.  Air,  especially  open  air,  doth  manifestly 
dry,  hut  not  melt;  as  highways,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  earth,  moistened  with  showers,  ave 
dried ;  linen  clothes  washed,  if  they  be  hanged 
out  in  the  air,  are  likewise  dried ;  herbss  and 
leaves,  and  flowers,  laid  forth  in  the  shade,  are 
dried.  But  much  more  suddenly  doth  the  air 
this,  if  it  he  either  enlightened  with  the  sun- 
beams, (so  that  they  cause  no  putrefaction,)  or 
if  the  air  be  stirred,  as  when  the  wind  bloweth, 
or  in  rooms  open  on  all  sides. 


4.  Age  most  of  all,  kit  yet  slowest  of  all, 
drieth ;  as  in  all  bodies  which  (if  they  be  boI 
prevented  by  putrefaction)  are  diy  with  age.  But 
age  is  nothing  of  itself,  being  only  the  meaamre 
of  time;  that  which  eauseth  the  eflleel  is  the 
native  spirit  of  bodies,  which  sncyketh  up  the 
moisture  of  the  body,  and  then,  together  with  it, 
flieth  forth,  and  the  air  ambient,  which  multi- 
plieth  itself  upon  the  native  spirits  and  juiees  ctf 
the  body,  and  preyeth  upon  them. 

5.  Cold,  of  all  things,  most  properly  drieth ; 
for  drying  is  not  caused  but  by  contraction;  now, 
contraction  is  the  proper  work  of  cold.  But,  be- 
cause we  men  have  heat  in  a  high  degree,  namely, 
that  of  fire,  but  oold  in  a  very  low  degree,  ne 
other  than  that  of  winter,  or  perhaps  of  iee,  or 
of  snow,  or  of  nitre ;  therefore,  the  drying  caused 
by  cold  is  but  weak,  and  easily  resolved.  Not- 
withstanding we  see  the  surface  of  the  earth  to 
be  more  dried  by  frost  or  by  March  winds  than 
by  the  sun,  seeing  the  same  wind  both  lieketk 
up  the  moisture,  and  affecteth  with  coldness. 

6.  Smoke  is  a  drier,  as  in  bacon  and  neats* 
tongues,  which  are  hanged  up  in  the  chimneys ; 
and  perfumes  of  olibanum  or  Ugnum  aloes,  and 
the  like,  dry  the  brain  and  cure  catarrhs. 

7.  Salt,  af\er  some  reasonable  continuance, 
drieth  not  only  on  the  outside,  hut  in  the  inside 
also,  as  in  flesh  and  fiah  salted,  which,  if  they 
have  continued  any  long  time,  have  a  manifest 
hardness  within. 

8.  Hot  gums  applied  to  the  skin  dry  and 
wrinkle  it,  and  some  astringent  waters  also  do 
the  same. 

9.  Spirit  of  strong  waters  imitateth  the  fire  in 
drying,  for  it  will  both  poach  an  egg  put  into  it 
and  toast  bread. 

10.  Powders  dry  like  sponges  by  drinking  up 
the  moisture,  as  it  is  in  sand  thrown  upon  lines 
new  written ;  also,  smoothness  and  politeness  of 
bodies  (which  suffer  not  the  vapour  of  moisture 
to  go  in  by  the  pores)  dry  by  accident,  because 
it  exposeth  it  to  the  air,  as  it  is  seen  in  precious 
stones,  looking-glasses,  ak.d  blades  of  swoids, 
upon  which  if  you  breathe,  you  shall  see  at  first 
a  little  mist,  but  soon  after  it  vanisheth  like  a 
cloud.  And  thns  much  for  desiccation  or  drying. 

11.  They  use  at  this  day,  in  the  east  parts  of 
Germany,  garners  in  vaults  under  ground,  wherein 
they  keep  wheat  and  other  grains,  laying  a  good 
quantity  of  straw  both  under  the  grains  and  about 
them,  to  save  them  from  the  dampness  of  the 
vault,  by  which  deviee  they  keep  their  grains 
twenty  or  thirty  yeara.  And  this  doth  not  only 
pieserve  them  from  fustiness,  but  (that  which 
pertains  more  to  tlie  present  inquisition)  pfeserves 
them  also  in  that  greenness  that  they  are  fit  and 
serviceable  to  make  bread.  The  same  is  reported 
to  have  been  iq  use  in  Cappadooia  and  Tbracia, 
and  some  parts  of  Spain. 

12.  The  placing  of  garners  on  the  tops  of 
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houtet,  with  wiadews  towards  the  eait  and 
north,  is  very  eommodious.  Some,  also,  make 
two  sollars,  aa  upper  and  a  lower,  and  the  upper 
•ollar  hath  a  hole  in  it,  through  which  the  grain 
oontinaally  desoendeth,  like  sand  in  an  hour- 
glass, and  after  a  few  days  they  throw  it  up  again 
with  shovels,  that  so  it  may  be  in  continual  mo- 
tion. Now,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  doth  not 
only  prevent  the  fustiness,  but  eonserveth  the 
greenness,  and  slacketh  the  desiccation  of  it. 
The  cause  is  that  which  we  noted  before;  that 
the  discharging  of  the  watery  humour,  which  is 
quickened  by  the  motion  and  the  winds,  preserves 
the  oily  humour  in  his  being,  which  otherwise 
would  fly  out  together  with  the  watery  humour. 
Also,  in  some  mountains,  where  the  air  is  very 
pure,  dead  carcasses  may  be  kept  for  a  good 
while  without  any  great  decay. 

13.  Fruits,  as  pomegranates,  eitrons,  apples, 
pears,  and  the  like ;  also,  flowers,  as  roses  and 
lilies,  may  be  kept  a  long  time  in  earthen  vessels 
close  stopped ;  howsoever,  they  are  not  free  from 
the  injuries  of  the  outward  air,  which  will  aflfect 
them  with  his  unequal  temper  through  the  sides 
of  the  vessel,  as  it  is  manifest  in  heat  and  cold. 
Therefore,  it  will  be  good  to  stop  the  mouths  of 
the  vessels  carefully,  and  to  bury  them  within 
the  earth ;  and  it  will  be  as  good  not  to  bury 
them  in  the  earth,  but  to  sink  them  in  the  water, 
so  as  the  place  be  shady,  as  in  wells  or  cisterns 
placed  within  doors ;  but  those  that  be  sunk  in 
water  will  do  better  in  glass  veasels  than  in 
earthen. 

14.  Generally,  those  things  which  ars  kept  in 
the  earth,  or  in  vaults  under  ground,  or  in  the 
bottom  of  a  well,  will  preserve  their  frsshness 
longer  than  those  things  that  are  kept  above 
ground. 

15.  They  say  it  hath  been  observed,  that  in 
conservatories  m  snow,  (whether  they  were  in 
mountains,  in  natural  pite,  or  in  wells  made  by 
art  for  that  purpose,)  an  apple,  or  chestnut,  or  nut, 
by  chance  falling  in,  aiWr  many  months,  when 
the  snow  hath  melted,  hath  been  found  in  the 
snow  as  fresh  and  fair  as  if  it  had  been  gathered 
the  day  before. 

16.  Country  people  keep  clusters  of  grapes  in 
meal,  which,  though  it  makes  them  less  pleasant 
to  the  taste,  yet  it  preserves  their  moisture  and 
freshness.  Also  the  harder  sort  of  fruits  may  be 
kept  long,  not  only  in  meal,  but  also  in  sawdust 
and  in  heaps  of  eom. 

17.  There  is  an  opinion  held,  bodies  may  be 
preserved  fresh  in  liquors  of  their  own  kind,  as  in 
their  proper  menstrua,  as  to  keep  grapes  in  wine, 
olives  in  oil. 

Id.  Pomegranates  and  quinces  are  kept  long, 
being  lightly  dipped  in  sea  water  or  salt  water, 
and  some  after  taken  out  again,  and  then  dried  in 
the  open  air,  so  it  be  in  the  shade. 

19.  Bodies  put  in  wine,  oil,  oar  the  laes  of 
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oil,  keep  long,  mueh  more  in  honey  or  spirit 
of  wine,  but  most  of  all,  as  some  say,  in  quick- 
silver. 

SO.  Fruita  enclosed  in  wax,  piteh,  plaster, 
paste,  or  any  the  like  case  or  covering,  keep  grsen 
very  long. 

91.  It  is  manifest  that  flies,  spiders,  ante,  or  the 
like  small  creatures,  fhlling  by  chance  into  amber, 
or  the  gums  of  trees,  and  so  finding  a  burial  in 
them,  do  never  after  corrupt  or  rot,  although  they 
be  soft  and  tender  bodies. 

33.  Grapes  are  kept  long  by  being  hanged  up 
in  bunches;  the  same  is  of  other  fruito.  For 
there  is  a  twofold  commodity  of  this  thing;  the 
one,  that  they  are  kept  without  pressing  or 
bruising,  which  they  must  needs  suffer,  if  they 
were  laid  upon  any  hard  substance;  the  other, 
that  the  air  doth  encompass  them  on  every  side 
alike. 

33.  It  is  observed  that  putrefaction,  no  less  than 
desiccation  in  vegetables,  doth  not  begin  in  every 
part  alike,  but  chiefly  in  that  part  whers,  being 
alive,  it  did  attrsct  nourishment.  Therefore  some 
advise  to  cover  the  stalks  of  apples  or  other  fruite 
with  wax  or  pitch. 

84.  Great  wicks  of  candles  or  lamps  do  sooner 
oonsume  the  tallow  or  oil  than  lesser  wicks ;  also 
wicks  of  cotton  sooner  than  those  of  rush  or 
straw,  or  small  twigs;  and  in  staves  of  torches, 
those  of  juniper  or  fir  sooner  than  those  of  ash ; 
likewise  flame  moved  and  fanned  with  the  wind 
sooner  than  that  which  is  still.  And,  therefore, 
candles  set  in  a  lantern  will  last  longer  than  in 
the  open  air.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  lamps  set 
in  sepulchres  will  last  an  incredible  time. 

35.  The  nature  also  and  preparation  of  the  nou- 
rishment conduoeth  no  less  to  the  lasting  of  lamps 
and  candles,  than  the  nature  of  the  flame ;  for 
wax  will  last  longer  than  tallow,  and  tallow 
a  little  wet  longer  than  tallow  dry,  and  wax 
candles  old  made  longer  than  wax  candles  new 
made. 

36.  Trees,  if  yon  stir  the  earth  about  their  root 
every  year,  will  continue  less  time ;  if  once  in 
four  or  perhaps  in  ten  years,  much  longer;  also 
cutting  off  the  suckers  and  young  shooto  will 
make  them  live  the  longer;  but  dunging  them, 
or  laying  of  marl  about  their  roote,  or  much  wa- 
tering them,  adds  to  their  fertility,  but  cuta  off 
from  their  long  lasting.  And  thus  much  touching 
the  prohibiting  of  desiccation  or  consumption. 

37.  The  inteneration  or  making  tender  of  that 
which  is  dried  (which  is  the  chief  matter)  af- 
fords but  a  small  number  of  experimente.  And 
therefore  some  few  experimente  which  are  found 
in  living  creatures,  and  also  in  man,  shall  be 
Joined  together. 

38.  Bands  of  vrillow,  wherewith  they  use  to 
bind  trees,  laid  in  water,  grow  more  flexible; 
likewise  they  put  boughs  of  birch  (the  ends  of 
them)  in  eaithen  pote  filled  with  water,  to  keep 
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them  from  withering;  and  bowls  cleft  with  dry- 
ness steeped  in  water  close  again. 

29.  Boots  grown  hard  and  obstinate  with  age, 
by  greasing  them  before  the  fire  with  tallow,  wax 
soft,  or  being  only  held  before  the  fire,  get  some 
softness.  Bladders  and  parchments  hardened  also 
become  tender  with  warm  water  mixed  with  tallow 
or  any  fat  thing,  but  much  the  better  if  they  be  a 
little  chafed. 

30.  Trees  grown  Tery  old,  that  have  stood  long 
without  any  culture,  by  digging  and  opening  the 
earth  about  the  roots  of  them,  seem  to  grow 
young  again,  and  put  forth  young  branches. 

31.  Old  draught  oxen  worn  out  with  labour, 
being  taken  from  the  yoke,  and  put  into  fresh 
pasture,  will  get  young  and  tender  flesh  again ; 
insomuch  that  they  will  eat  as  fresh  and  tender 
as  a  steer. 

32.  A  strict  emaciating  diet  of  guiacum,  bis- 
cuit, and  the  like,  (wherewith  they  use  to  cure 
the  French  pox,  old  catarrhs,  and  some  kind  of 
dropsies,)  doth  first  bring  men  to  great  poverty 
and  leanness,  by  wasting  the  juices  and  humours 
of  the  body,  which  after  they  begin  to  be  repaired 
again  seem  manifestly  more  yigorous  and  young. 
Nay,  and  lam  of  opinion,  that  emaciating  diseases 
afterwards  well  cured  have  advanced  many  in  the 
way  of  long  life. 

Ob»erv<Uum$, 

1.  Men  see  clearly,  like  owls,  in  the  night  of 
their  own  notions,  but  in  experience,  as  in  the 
daylight,  they  wink,  and  are  but  half-sighted. 
They  speak  much  of  the  elementary  quality  of 
siccity  or  dryness,  and  of  things  desiccating,  and 
of  the  natural  periods  of  bodies  in  which  they  are 
corrupted  and  consumed ;  but  meanwhile,  either 
in  the  beginnings,  or  middle  passages,  or  last 
acts  of  desiccation  and  consumption,  they  observe 
nothing  that  is  of  moment. 

3.  Desiccation  or  consumption  in  the  process 
thereof  is  finished  by  three  actions ;  and  all  these 
(as  was  said  before)  have  their  original  from  the 
native  spirit  of  bodies. 

3.  The  first  action  is  the  attenuation  of  the 
moisture  into  spirit;  the  second  is,  the  issuing 
forth  or  flight  of  the  spirit;  the  third  is,  the 
contraction  of  the  grosser  parts  of  the  body 
immediately  after  the  spirit  issued  forth.  And 
this  last  is,  that  desiccation  and  induration, 
which  we  chiefly  handle,  the  former  two  con- 
sume only. 

4.  Touching  attenuation,  the  matter  is  manifest: 
for  the  spirit  which  is  enclosed  in  every  tangible 
body  forgets  not  its  nature,  but  whatsoever  it 
meets  withal  in  the  body  (in  which  it  is  enclosed) 
that  it  can  digest  and  master,  and  turn  into  itself, 
that  it  plainly  alters  and  subdues,  and  multiplies 
Itself  upon  it,  and  begets  new  spirit.  And  this 
evicted  by  one  proof,  instead  of  many ;  for  that 
those   things    which  are  thoroughly  dried  are 


lessened  in  their  weight,  and  beoome  hollow, 
porous,  and  resounding  from  within.  Now  it  is 
most  certain,  that  tlie  inward  spirit  of  any  thing 
confers  nothing  to  the  weight,  but  rather  lightens 
it;  and  therefore  it  must  needs  be,  that  the  same 
spirit  hath  turned  into  it  the  moisture  and  Juice  of 
the  body  which  weighed  before,  by  which  means 
the  weight  is  lessened.  And  this  is  the  first  ac- 
tion, the  attenuation  of  the  moisture  and  eonvert- 
ing  it  into  spirit. 

5.  The  second  action,  which  is  the  issaing 
forth  or  flight  of  the  spirit,  is  as  manifest  also. 
For  that  issuing  forth,  when  it  is  in  throngs,  is 
apparent  even  to  the  sense,  in  vapours  to  the 
sight,  in  odours  to  the  smelling;  but  if  it  issueth 
forth  slowly,  (as  when  a  thing  is  decayed  by  age,) 
then  it  is  not  apparent  to  the  sense,  but  the  mat- 
ter is  the  same.  Again,  where  composure  of  the 
body  is  either  so  strait,  or  so  tenacious,  that  the 
spirit  can  find  no  pores  or  passages  by  which  to 
depart,  then  in  the  striving  to  get  out,  it  drives 
before  it  the  grosser  parts  of  the  body,  and  pro- 
trudes them  beyond  the  superfices  or  surface  of 
the  body;  as  it  is  in  the  rust  of  metals,  and 
mould  of  all  fat  things.  And  this  is  the  second 
action,  the  issuing  forth  or  flight  of  the  spirit. 

6.  The  third  action  is  somewhat  more  obscure, 
but  full  as  certain;  that  is,  the  contraction  of 
the  grosser  parts  after  the  spirit  issued  forth. 
And  this  appears,  first,  in  that  bodies  after  the 
spirit  issued  forth  do  manifestly  shrink,  and  fill  a 
less  room,  as  it  is  in  the  kernels  of  nuts,  which 
after  they  are  dried,  are  too  little  for  the  shells: 
and  in  beams  and  planchers  of  houses,  which  at 
first  lay  close  together,  but  after  they  are  dried 
give,  and  likewise  in  bowls,  which  through 
drought  grow  full  of  crannies,  the  parts  of  the 
bowl  contracting  themselves  together,  and  after 
contraction  must  needs  be  empty  spaces.  Second- 
ly, it  appears  by  the  wrinkles  of  bodies  dried ; 
for  the  endeavour  of  contracting  itself  is  such, 
that  by  the  contraction  it  brings  the  parts  nearer 
together,  and  so  lifts  them  up ;  for  whatsoever  is 
contracted  on  the  sides,  is  lifted  up  in  the  midst : 
and  this  is  to  be  seen  in  papers  and  old  psrch- 
ments,  and  in  the  skins  of  living  creatures,  and 
in  the  coats  of  soft  cheeses,  all  which  with  age 
gather  wrinkles.  Thirdly,  this  contraction  shows 
itself  most  in  those  things  which  by  heat  are  not 
only  wrinkled,  but  ruflled  and  plighted,  and,  as  it 
were,  rolled  together,  as  it  is  in  papers,  and 
parchments,  and  leaves,  brought  near  the  fire ; 
for  contraction  by  age,  which  is  more  slow,  com 
monly  causeth  wrinkles,  but  contraction  by  the 
fire,  which  is  more  speedy,  causeth  plighting. 
Now  in  most  things  where  it  comes  not  to 
wrinkling  or  plighting,  there  is  simple  contrac- 
tion, and  angustiation  or  straitening,  and  indura. 
tion  or  hardening,  and  desiccation,  as  was  showed 
in  the  first  place.  But  if  the  issuing  forth  of  the 
spirit,  and  absumption  or  waste  of  the  moisture 
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be  80  great  that  there  is  not  left  body  sufficient  to 
unite  and  contract  itself,  then  of  necessity  con- 
traction must  cease,  and  the  body  become  putrid, 
and  nothing  else  but  a  little  dust  cleaving  to- 
gether, which  with  a  light  touch  is  dispersed, 
and  fJBilleth  asunder;  as  it  is  in  bodies  that  are 
rotten,  and  in  paper  burnt,  and  linen  made  into 
tinder,  and  carcasses  embalmed  after  many  ages. 
And  this  is  the  third  action,  the  contraction  of  the 
grosser  parts  after  the  spirit  issueth  forth. 

7.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  fire  and  heat  dry  only 
by  accident,  for  their  proper  work  is  to  attenuate 
and  dilate  the  spirit  and  moisture,  and  then  it 
follows  by  accident  that  the  other  parts  should  con- 
tract themselves,  either  for  the  flying  of  Tscuum 
alone,  or  for  some  other  motion  withal,  whereof 
we  now  speak  not. 

8.  It  is  certain  that  putrefaction  taketh  its 
original  from  the  native  spirit,  no  less  than  are- 
faction,  but  it  goeth  on  a  far  different  way ;  for  in 
putrefaction,  the  spirit  is  not  simply  vapoured 
forth,  but  being  detained  in  part,  works  strange 
garboils,  and  the  grosser  parts  are  not  so  much 
locally  contracted,  as  they  congregate  themselves 
to  parts  of  the  same  nature. 

Length  and  Shortneu  tf  Lift  in  living  Oreaiwra, 
To  the  fknt  artkto.    The  htetonr. 

Touching  the  length  and  shortness  of  life  in 
living  creatures,  the  information  which  may  be 
had  is  but  slender,  observation  is  negligent,  and 
tradition  fabulous.  In  tame  creatures  their  de- 
generate life  corrupteth  them,  in  wild  creatures 
their  exposing  to  all  weathers  often  intercepteth 
them ;  neither  do  those  things  which  may  seem 
concomitants  give  any  furtherance  to  this  informa- 
tion, (the  greatness  of  their  bodies,  their  time  of 
bearing  in  the  womb,  the  number  of  their  young 
ones,  the  time  of  their  growth,  and  the  rest,)  in 
regard  that  these  things  are  intermixed,  and  some- 
times they  concur,  sometimes  they  sever. 

1.  Man's  age  (as  far  as  can  be  gathered  by  any 
certain  narration)  doth  exceed  the  age  of  all  other 
living  creatures,  except  it  be  of  a  very  few  only, 
and  the  concomitants  in  him  are  very  equally  dis- 
posed, his  stature  and  proportion  large,  his  bear- 
ing in  the  womb  nine  months,  his  fruit  commonly 
one  at  a  birth,  his  puberty  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  his  time  of  growing  till  twenty. 

S.  The  elephant,  by  undoubted  relation,  ex- 
ceeds the  ordinary  race  of  man*s  life,  but  his 
bearing  in  the  womb  the  space  of  ten  years  is 
fabulous ;  of  two  years,  or  at  least  above  one, 
is  certain.  Now,  his  bulk  is  great,  his  time  of 
growth  until  the  thirtieth  year,  his  teeth  exceed- 
ing hard,  neither  hath  it  been  observed  that  his 
blood  is  the  coldest  of  all  creatures ;  his  age  hath 
sometimes  reached  to  two  hundred  years. 

3.  Lions  are  aocountsd  long  livers,  because 
many  of  them  have  been  found  tootUeM,  a  sign 


not  so  certain,  for  that  may  be  caused  by  theit 
strong  breath. 

4.  The  bear  is  a  great  sleeper,  a  dull  beast,  and 
given  to  ease,  and  yet  not  noted  for  long  life; 
nay,  he  has  this  sign  of  short  life,  that  his  bear- 
ing in  the  womb  is  but  short,  scarce  full  forty 
days. 

5.  The  fox  seems  to  be  well  disposed  in  many 
things  for  long  life;  he  is  well  skinned,  feeds  on 
flesh,  lives  in  dens,  and  yet  he  is  noted  not  to 
have  that  property.  Certainly  he  is  a  kind  of 
dog,  and  that  kind  is  but  short-lived. 

6.  The  camel  is  a  long  liver,  a  lean  creature, 
and  sinewy;  so  that  he  doth  ordinarily  attain  to 
fifty,  and  sometimes  to  a  hundred  years. 

7.  The  horse  lives  but  to  a  moderate  age,  scarce 
to  forty  years,  his  ordinary  period  is  twenty  years, 
but,  perhaps,  he  is  beholden  for  this  shortness  of 
life  to  man ;  for  we  have  now  no  horses  of  the 
sun  that  live  freely,  and  at  pleasure,  in  good 
pastures;  notwithstanding,  the  horse  grows  till 
he  be  six  years  old,  and  is  able  for  generation  in 
his  old  age. .  Besides,  the  mare  goeth  longer  with 
her  young  one  than  a  woman,  and  brings  forth 
two  St  a  burden  more  rarely.  The  ass  lives 
commonly  to  the  horse*s  age,  but  the  mule  out- 
lives them  both. 

8.  The  hart  is  famous  amongst  men  for  long 
life,  yet  not  upon  any  relation  that  is  undoubted. 
They  tell  of  a  certain  hart  that  was  found  with  a 
collar  about  his  neck,  and  that  collar  hidden  with 
fat.  The  long  life  of  the  hart  is  the  less  credible, 
because  he  comes  to  his  perfection  at  the  fifth 
year,  and  not  long  after  his  horns  (which  he 
sheda  and  renews  yearly)  grow  more  narrow  at 
the  root,  and  less  branched. 

9.  The  dog  is  but  a  short  liver,  he  exceeds  not 
the  age  of  twenty  years,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
lives  not  to  fourteen  years;  a  creature  of  the 
hottest  temper,  and  living  in  extremes,  for  he  is 
commonly  either  in  vehement  motion,  or  sleeping ; 
besides,  the  bitch  bringeth  forth  many  at  a  burden, 
and  goeth  nine  weeks. 

10.  The  ox  likewise,  for  the  greatness  of  his 
body  and  strength,  is  but  a  short  liver,  about  some 
sixteen  years,  and  the  males  live  longer  than  the 
females:  notwithstanding,  they  bear  usually  but 
one  at  a  burden,  and  go  nine  months ;  a  creature 
dull,  fleshy,  and  soon  fatted,  and  living  only  upon 
herby  substances,  without  grain. 

1 1.  The  sheep  seldom  lives  to  ten  years,  though 
he  be  a  creature  of  a  moderate  size,  and  excellent- 
ly clad;  and,  that  which  may  seem  a  wonder, 
being  a  creature  with  so  little  a  gall,  yet  he  hath 
the  most  curled  coat  of  any  other,  for  the  hair  of 
no  creature  is  so  much  curled  as  wool  is.  The 
rams  generate  not  before  the  third  year,  and  con- 
tinue able  for  generation  until  the  eighth.  The 
ewes  bear  young  as  long  as  they  live.  The  sheep 
is  a  diseased  creature,  and  rarely  lives  to  his  full 
age. 
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19«  The  goat  liTes  to  the  same  age  with  the 
■heep,  and  is  not  mach  unlike  in  other  things, 
though  he  be  a  creatore  more  nimble,  and  of 
somewhat  a  firmer  flesh,  and  so  should  be  longer 
lived ;  but  then  he  is  much  more  lasciTious,  and 
that  shortens  his  life. 

13.  The  sow  lives  to  fifteen  years,  sometimes 
to  twenty ;  and  though  it  be  a  ereatuie  of  the 
moistest  flesh,  yet  that  seems  to  make  nothing  to 
length  of  life.  Of  the  wild  boar,  or  sow,  we 
have  nothing  certain. 

14.  The  cat's  age  is  betwixt  six  and  ten  years ; 
a  creature  nimble  and  full  ef  spirit,  whose  seed 
(as  iElian  reports)  bumeth  the  female ;  where- 
upon, it  is  said,  that  the  eat  conceives  with  pain, 
and  brings  forth  with  ease.  A  creature  ravenous 
in  eating,  rather  swallowing  down  his  meat 
whole  than  feeding. 

15.  Hares  and  coneys  attain  scarce  to  seven 
years,  being  both  creatures  generative,  and  with 
young  ones  of  several  conceptions  in  their  bellies. 
In  this  they  are  unlike,  that  the  coney  lives  under 
ground,  and  the  hare  above  ground.  And,  again, 
that  the  hare  is  of  a  more  duskish  flesh. 

16.  Birds,  for  the  size  of  their  bodice,  are  much 
lesser  than  beasts ;  for  an  eagle  or  swan  is  but  a 
small  thing  in  comparison  of  an  ox  or  horse,  and 
so  is  an  ostrich  to  an  elephant. 

17.  Birds  are  excellently  well  clad,  for  feathers, 
for  warmth  and  close  sitting  to  the  body,  exceed 
wool  and  hairs. 

18.  Birds,  though  they  hatch  many  young  ones 
together,  yet  they  bear  them  not  all  in  their  bodies 
at  once,  but  lay  their  eggs  by  tarns,  whereby 
their  fruit  hath  the  more  plentiful  nourishment 
whilst  it  is  in  their  bodies. 

19.  Birds  chew  little  or  nothing,  but  their  meat 
is  found  whole  in  their  crops,  notwithstanding, 
they  will  break  the  shells  of  fruit  and  pick  out 
the  kernels ;  they  are  thought  to  be  of  a  very  hot 
and  strong  concoction. 

20.  The  motion  of  birds  in  their  flying,  is  a 
mixed  motion,  consisting  of  a  moving  of  the 
limbs,  and  of  a  kind  of  carriage,  which  is  the 
most  wholesome  kind  of  exercise. 

21.  Aristotle  noted  well  touching  the  genera- 
tion of  birds,  (but  he  transferred  it  ill  to  other 
living  creatures,)  that  the  seed  of  the  male  con- 
fers less  to  generation  than  the  female,  but  that  it 
rather  afibrds  activity  than  matter ;  so  that  fruit- 
ful eggs  and  unfruitful  eggs  are  hardly  distin- 
guished. 

22.  Birds  (almost  all  of  them)  come  to  their 
full  growth  the  first  year,  or  a  little  after.  It  is 
true,  that  their  feathers,  in  some  kinds,  and  their 
hills,  in  others,  show  their  years;  but,  for  the 
growth  of  their  bodies,  it  is  not  so. 

23.  The  eagle  is  accounted  a  long  liver,  yet 
his  years  are  not  set  down ;  and,  it  is  alleged,  as 
a  sign  of  his  long  life,  that  he  casts  his  hill, 
whereby  he  grows  young  again;  from  whenee 


cornea  that  old  proverb,  the  M  age  of  an  eagl^ 
Notwithstanding,  perchanee,  the  matter  ni^  h^ 
thus,  that  the  renewing  of  the  eagle  doth  not  eaal 
his  bill,  but  the  casting  of  his  bill  i$  the  rsnewkif 
of  the  eagle;  for,  after  that  his  hill  is  dmwn  to  a 
great  crookedness,  the  eagle  feeds  with  much  di|^ 
ficulty. 

34.  Vultures  are  also  affirmed  to  be  long  liveny 
insomuch  that  they  extend  their  life  well  near  Ip 
a  hundred  yeara.  Kites  likewise,  and  so  all 
birds  that  feed  upon  flesh,  and  birds  of  prey,  live 
long.  As  for  hawks,  because  they  lead  a  degeae- 
rate  and  servile  life,  for  the  delight  of  men,  the 
term  of  their  natural  life  is  not  certainly  known ; 
notwithstanding,  amongst  mewed  hawka,  some 
have  been  found  to  have  lived  thirty  years,  and 
amongst  wild  hawks,  forty  years. 

25.  The  raven,  likewise,  is  reported  to  live 
long,  sometimes  to  a  hundred  years.  He  feeds 
on  carrion,  and  flies  not  often,  hut  rather  is  a 
sedentary  and  melancholic  bird,  and  halh  vety 
black  flesh.  But  the  crow,  like  unto  him  in  most 
things,  (except  in  greatness  and  voice,)  lives  not 
altogether  so  long,  and  yet  is  reckoned  amongst 
the  long  livers. 

26.  The  swan  is  certainly  found  to  be  a  long 
liver,  and  exceeds  not  unfrequently  a  hundred 
years.  He  is  a  bird  excellently  plumed,  a  feeder 
upon  fish,  and  is  always  carried,  and  that  in  run- 
ning waters. 

27.  The  goose  also  may  pass  amongst  the  long 
livers,  though  his  food  be  commonly  grass,  and 
such  kind  of  nourishment,  especially  the  wild 
goose ;  whereupon  this  proverb  grew  amongst  the 
Germans,  Magis  senex  quam  anser  nivalis ;  older 
than  a  wild  goose. 

28.  Storks  must  needs  be  long  livers,  if  that 
be  true  which  was  anciently  observed  of  them, 
that  they  never  came  to  Thebes,  because  that  city 
was  often  sacked.  This,  if  it  were  so,  then  either 
they  must  have  the  knowledge  of  more  ages  than 
one,  or  else  the  old  ones  must  tell  their  young  the 
history.  But  there  is  nothing  more  frequent  than 
fhbles. 

29.  For  fables  do  so  abound  touching  the  ph«* 
nix,  that  the  truth  is  utterly  lost,  if  any  auch  bird 
there  be.  As  for  that  which  was  so  much  ad- 
mired,  that  she  was  ever  seen  abroad  with  a  great 
troop  of  birds  about  her,  it  ia  no  such  wonder; 
for  ihe  same  is  usually  seen  about  an  owl  flying 
in  the  daytime,  or  a  parrot  let  out  of  a  cage. 

30.  The  parrot  hath  been  certainly  known  te 
have  lived  threescore  years  in  England,  how  old  - 
soever  he  was  before  he  was  brought  over ;  a  bird 
eating  almost  all  kinds  of  meats,  chewing  hia 
meat,  and  renewing  his  bill :  likewise  curst  and 
mischievous,  and  of  a  black  flesh. 

31.  The  peacock  lives  twenty  yeara,  but  hm 
comes  not  forth  with  his  argus  eyes  before  he  be 
three  years  old;  a  bird  slow  of  pace,  having 
whitish  flesh. 
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39.  The  dunghill  oook  is  Tenerooas,  martial^ 
And  but  of  a  short  life ;  a  crank  bird,  having  also 
white  flesh. 

33.  The  Indian  cock,  commonly  called  the 
turkey  cock,  liTes  not  much  longer  than  the  dung>- 
hill  cock;  an  angry  bird,  and  hath  exceeding 
white  flesh* 

34.  The  ringdoves  are  of  the  longest  sort  of 
livers,  insomuch  that  they  attain  sometimes  to 
fifty  years  of  age;  an  airy  bird,  and  both  builds 
and  sits  on  high.  But  doves  and  turtles  are  but 
short-lived,  not  exceeding  eight  yeare. 

35.  But  pheasants  and  partridges  may  live  to 
sixteen  years.  They  are  great  breeders,  but  not 
so  white  of  flesh  as  the  ordinary  pullen. 

36.  The  blackbird  is  reported  to  be,  amongst 
the  lesser  birds,  one  of  the  longest  livers ;  an 
unhappy  bird,  and  a  good  singer. 

37.  The  sparrow  is  noted  to  be  of  a  very  short 
life ;  and  it  is  imputed  in  the  males  to  their  lasci- 
vioueness.  But  the  linnet,  no  bigger  in  body 
than  the  sparrow,  hath  been  observed  to  have 
lived  twenty  years. 

38.  Of  the  ostrich  we  have  nothing  certain ; 
those  that  were  kept  here  have  been  so  unforto. 
nate,  but  no  long  life  appeared  by  them.  Of  the 
bird  ibis  we  find  only  that  he  liveth  long,  but  his 
years  are  not  recorded. 

39.  The  age  of  fishes  is  more  uncertain  than 
that  of  terrestrial  creatures,  because  living  under 
the  water  they  are  the  less  observed;  many  of 
them  breathe  not,  by  which  means  their  vital 
spirit  is  more  closed  in;  and,  therefore,  though 
they  receive  some  refrigeration  by  their  g^s,  yet 
that  refrigeration  is  not  so  continual  as  when  it  is 
by  breathing. 

40.  They  are  free  from  the  desiccation  and  de- 
predation  of  the  air  ambient,  because  they  live  in 
the  water,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  water, 
ambient,  and  piercing,  and  received  into  the  pores 
of  the  body,  doth  more  hart  to  long  life  than  the 
air  doth. 

41.  It  is  affirmed,  too,  that  their  blood  is  not 
warm.  Some  of  them  are  great  devourers,  even 
of  their  own  kind.  Their  flesh  is  softer  and  more 
tender  than  that  of  terrestrial  creatures;  they 
grow  exceedingly  fat,  insomuch  that  an  incredible 
quantity  of  oil  will  be  extracted  out  of  one  whale. 

45.  Dolphins  are  reported  to  live  about  thirty 
years ;  of  which  thing  a  trial  was  taken  in  some 
of  them  by  cutting  off*  their  tails :  they  grow  until 
ten  years  of  age. 

43.  That  which  they  report  of  some  fishes  is 
strange,  that  after  a  certain  age  their  bodies  will 
waste  and  grow  very  slender,  only  their  head  and 
tail  retaining  their  former  greatness. 

44.  There  were  found  in  C«sar*s  fishponds 
lampreys  to  have  lived  threescore  years;  they 
were  grown  so  familiar  with  long  use,  that  Cras- 
sns,  the  orator,  solemnly  lamented  one  of  them. 

46.  The  pike,  amongst  fishes  living  in  firsnh 


water,  is  foand  to  last  longest,  sometimes  to  forty 
years ;  he  is  a  ravener,  of  a  flesh  somewhat  dry 
and  firm. 

46.  But  the  oarp,  bream,  trench,  eel,  and  the 
like,  are  not  held  to  live  above  ten  years* 

47.  Salmons  are  quick  of  growth,  short  of  life ; 
80  are  troots;  bnt  the  pereh  is  slow  of  growth, 
long  of  life. 

48.  Touching  that  monstrous  bulk  of  the  whale 
or  ork,  how  long  it  is  weiled  by  vital  spirit,  w^ 
have  received  nothing  certain ;  neither  yet  touch- 
ing the  sea-calf,  and  sea^hog,  and  other  innttme» 
rable  fishes. 

49.  Crocodiles  are  reported  to  be  exceeding 
long-lived,  and  are  fkmous  for  the  times  of  their 
growth,  for  that  they,  amongst  all  other  creatures, 
are  thought  to  grow  during  their  whole  life* 
They  are  of  those  creatures  that  lay  eggs,  raven- 
ous, cruel,  and  well  fenced  against  the  waters* 
Touching  the  other  kinds  of  shell-fish,  vire  find 
nothing  certain  how  long  they  live* 

Observaiioiu 

To  find  out  a  rule  touching  length  and  short- 
ness of  life  in  living  creatures  is  very  difficult,  by 
reason  of  thenegligenofi  of. obscgryaliop^.and  the 
intermixing  of  causes*  A  few  things  we  will  set 
down. 

1.  There  are  more  kinds  of  birds  found  to  be 
longwlived  than  of  beasts ;  as  the  eagle,  the  vuN 
ture,  the  kite,  the  pelican,  the  raven,  the  crow, 
the  swan«  the  goose,  the  stork,  the  crane,  the  bird 
called  the  ibis,  the  panot,  the  ringdove,  with  the 
rest,  though  they  come  to  their  full  growth  within 
a  year,  and  are  less  of  bodies ;  surely  their  cloth- 
ing is  excellent  good  against  the  dislemperatures 
of  the  weather ;  and,  besides,  living  for  the  most 
part  in  the  open  air,  they  are  like  the  inhabitants 
of  pure  mountains,  which  are  long-lived.  Again* 
their  motion,  which  (as  I  elsewhere  said)  is  a 
mixed  motion,  compounded  of  a  moving  of  their 
limbs  and  of  a  carriage  in  the  air,  doth  less  weary 
and  wear  them,  and  it  is  more  wholesome.  Nei- 
ther do  they  sufier  any  compression  or  want  of 
nourishment  in  their  mother's  bellies,  because  the 
eggs  are  laid  by  turns.  But  the  chiefest  cause  of 
all  I  take  to  be  is  this,  that  birds  are  made  more 
of  the  substance  of  the  mother  than  of  the  father, 
whereby  their  spirits  are  not  so  eager  and  hot. 

9.  It  may  be  a  position,  that  creatures  which 
partake  more  of  the  substance  of  their  mother 
than  of  their  father,  are  long-lived,  as  birds  are, 
which  was  said  before.  Also,  that  those  which 
have  a  longer  time  of  bearing  in  the  womb,  do 
partake  more  of  the  substance  of  their  mother,, 
less  of  the  father,  and  so  are  longer  lived ;  inso- 
much, that  I  am  of  opinion,  that  even  amongsi 
men,  (which  I  have  noted  in  some,)  those  that 
resemble  their  mothera  most  are  longest  lived ; 
and  so  are  the  children  of  M  men  begotten  of 
young  wives,  if  the  iathen  be  sound,  not  diseased. 
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3.  The  first  breeding  of  ereatores  is  eTer  mate- 
rial, either  to  their  hurt  or  benefit.  And,  tbei^ 
fore,  it  stands  with  reason,  that  the  lesser  com- 
pression, and  the  more  liberal  alimentation  of  the 
young  one  in  the  womb,  should  confer  much  to 
cong  life.  Now,  this  happens  when  either  the 
yoang  ones  are  brought  forth  successirel j,  as  in 
birds ;  or  when  they  are  single  birth,  as  in  crea- 
tures bearing  but  one  at  a  burden. 

4.  But  long  bearing  in  the  womb  makes  for 
length  of  life  three  ways.  First,  for  that  the 
young  one  partakes  more  of  the  substance  of  the 
mother,  as  hath  been  said.  Secondly,  that  it 
eomes  forth  more  strong  and  able.  Thirdly,  that 
it  undergoes  the  predatory  force  of  the  air  later. 
Besides,  it  shows  that  nature  intendeth  to  finish 
their  periods  by  larger  circles.  Now,  though 
oxen,  and  sheep,  which  are  borne  in  the  womb 
about  six  months,  are  but  short-liTed,  that  hap- 
pens for  other  causes. 

5.  Feeders  upon  grass  and  mere  herbs  are  but 
short  livers,  and  creatures  feeding  upon  flesh,  or 
seeds,  or  fruits,  long  liTcrs,  as  some  birds  are. 
As  for  harts,  which  are  long-liTcd,  they  take  the 
one-half  of  their  meat  (as  men  use  to  say)  from 
aboTs  their  heads;  and  the  goose,  besides  grass, 
findeth  something  in  the  water  and  stubble  to 
feed  upon. 

6.  We  suppose  that  a  good  clothing  of  the 
body  maketh  much  to  long  life ;  for  it  feneeth 
and  armeth  against  the  intemperances  of  the  air, 
which  do  wonderfully  assail  and  decay  the  body ; 
which  benefit  birds  especially  hsTe.  Now,  that 
sheep,  which  hsTe  so  good  fleeces,  should  be  so 
short-liTsd,  that  is  to  be  imputed  to  diseases, 
whereof  that  creature  is  full,  and  to  the  bare  eat- 
ing of  grass. 

7.  The  seat  of  the  spirits,  without  doubt,  is 
principally  the  head,  which,  though  it  be  usually 
understood  of  the  animal  spirits  only,  yet  this  is 
all  in  all.  Again,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  the 
spirits  do  most  of  ail  waste  and  prey  upon  the 
body,  so  that  when  they  are  either  in  greater 
plenty,  or  in  greater  inflammation  and  acrimony, 
there  the  life  is  much  shortened.  And,  therefore,  I 
conceive  a  great  cause  of  long  life  in  birds  to  be 

f  the  small  ness  of  their  heads  in  comparison  of 
I  their  bodies ;  for  even  men,  which  have  very  great 
\  heads,  I  suppose  to  be  the  shorter  livers. 

8.  I  am  of  dpinion  that  carriage  is,  of  all  other 
motions,  the  most  helpful  to  long  life,  which  I 
also  noted  before.  Now,  there  are  carried  water- 
fowls upon  the  water,  as  swans;  all  birds  in 
their  flying,  but  with  a  strong  endeavour  of  their 
limbs ;  and  fishes,  of  the  length  of  whose  lives 
we  have  no  certainty. 

9.  Those  creatures  which  are  long  before  they 
come  to  their  perfection,  (not  speaking  of  growth 
in  stature  only,  but  of  other  steps  to  maturity,  as 
man  puts  forth,  first,  his  teeth,  next,  the  signs  of 
pnbe*tj,  then  his  beard,  and  so  forward,)  are  long- 


lived,  for  it  shows  that  nature  finished  her  periods 
by  larger  circles. 

10.  Milder  creatures  are  not  long-lived,  as  tlie 
sheep  and  dove ;  for  choler  is  as  the  whetstone 
and  spur  to  many  functions  in  the  body. 

11.  Creatures  whose  flesh  is  more  duskish,  \ 
are  longer  lived  than  those  that  have  white  flesh ;  I 
for  it  showeth  that  the  juice  of  the  bod  j  is  more  ' 
firm,  and  less  apt  to  dissipste. 

19.  In  every  corruptible  body  quantity  maketh 
much  to  the  conservation  of  the  whole;  for  a 
great  fire  is  longer  in  quenching,  a  small  portioD 
of  water  is  sooner  evaporated,  the  body  of  a  tree 
withereth  not  so  fast  as  a  twig.  And,  therefore, 
generally,  (I  speak  it  of  species,  not  of  indivi- 
duals,) creatures  thst  are  large  in  body  are  longer 
lived  than  those  that  are  small,  unless  there  be 
some  other  potent  cause  to  hinder  it. 

AHmentation  or  NouriMhment}   and  the  way  tf 
Nouritking, 

To  the  fourth  article.    The  hklory. 

1.  Nourishment  ought  to  be  of  an  inferior 
nature,  and  more  simple  substances  than  the 
thing  nourished.  Plants  are  nourished  with 
the  earth  and  water,  living  creatures  with 
plants,  man  with  living  creatures.  There  are 
also  certain  creatures  feeding  upon  fiesh,  and 
man  himself  takes  plants  into  a  part  of  his 
nourishment;  but  man  and  creatures  feeding 
upon  fiesh  are  scarcely  nourished  with  plants 
alone;  perhaps  fruit  or  grains,  baked  or  boiled, 
may,  with  long  use,  nourish  them ;  but  leaves,  or 
plants,  or  herbs,  will  not  do  it,  as  the  order  of 
Foliatanes  showed  by  experience. 

2.  Over-great  affinity  or  consubstantiality  of 
the  nourishment  to  the  thing  nourished,  proveth 
not  well ;  creatures  feeding  upon  herbs  touch  no 
flesh ;  and  of  creatures  feeding  upon  flesh,  few  of 
them  eat  their  own  kind.  As  for  men  which  are 
cannibals,  they  feed  not  ordinarily  upon  man*s 
flesh,  but  reserve  it  as  a  dainty,  either  to  serve 
their  revenge  upon  their  enemies,  or  to  satisfy 
their  appetite  at  some  times.  So  the  ground  is 
best  sown  with  seed  growing  elsewhere,  and 
men  do  not  use  to  graft  or  inoculate  upon  the 
same  stock. 

3.  By  how  much  the  more  the  nourishment  is 
better  prepared,  and  approacheth  nearer  in  like- 
ness to  the  thing  nourished,  by  so  much  the  more 
are  plants  more  fruitful,  and  living  creatures  in 
better  liking  and  plight;  for  a  young  slip  or  cion 
is  not  so  well  nourished  if  it  be  pricked  into  the 
ground,  as  if  it  be  grafted  into  a  stock  agreeing 
with  it  in  nature,  and  where  it  finds  the  nourish- 
ment already  digested  and  prepared ;  neither  (as 
is  reported)  will  the  seed  of  an  onion,  or  some 
such  like,  sown  in  the  bare  earth,  bring  forth  so 
large  a  fruit  as  if  it  be  put  into  another  onion, 
which  is  a  new  kind  of  grafting  into  the  root  or 
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under  groand.  Again,  it  hath  been  found  oat 
lately,  that  a  slip  of  a  wild  tree,  as  of  an  elm, 
oak,  ash,  or  such  like,  grafted  into  a  stock  of  the 
tame  kind,  will  bring  forth  larger  leaves  than 
those  that  grow  without  grafting.  Also  men  are 
not  nourished  so  well  with  raw  flesh  as  with  that 
which  hath  passed  the  fire. 

4.  Living  creatures  are  nourished  by  the  month, 
plants  by  the  root,  young  ones  in  the  womb  by  the 
navel.  Birds  for  a  while  are  nourished  with  the 
yolk  in  the  egg,  whereof  some  is  found  in  their 
crops  after  they  are  hatched. 

5.  All  nourishment  moveth  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference,  or  from  the  inward  to  the 
outward ;  yet  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  in  trees  and 
plants  the  nourishment  passeth  rather  by  the 
bark  and  outward  parts,  than  by  the  pith  and 
inward  parts ;  for  if  the  bark  be  pulled  off,  though 
but  for  a  small  breadth  round,  they  live  no  more ; 
and  the  blood  in  the  veins  of  living  creatures 
doth  no  less  nourish  the  flesh  beneath  than  the 
flesh  above  it. 

6.  In  all  alimentation  or  nourishment  there  is 
a  twofold  action,  extusion,  and  attraction ;  where- 
of the  former  proceeds  from  the  inward  function, 
the  latter  from  the  outward. 

7.  Vegetables  assimilate  their  nourishment  sim- 
ply, without  exceming;  for  gums  and  tears  of 
trees  are  rather  exuberances  than  excrements,  and 
knots  or  knobs  are  nothing  but  diseases.  But 
the  substance  of  living  creatures  is  more  percep- 
tible of  the  like;  and,  therefore,  it  is  conjoined 
with  a  kind  of  disdain,  whereby  it  rejecteth  the 
bad  and  assimilateth  the  good. 

8.  It  is  a  strange  thing  of  the  stalks  of  fruits, 
that  all  the  nourishment  which  produceth  some- 
limes  such  great  fruits,  should  be  forced  to  pass 
through  so  narrow  necks ;  for  the  fruit  is  never 
joined  to  the  stocks  without  some  stalk. 

9.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  seeds  of  living 
creatures  will  not  be  fruitful  but  when  they  new 
shed,  but  the  seeds  of  plants  will  be  fruitful  a 
long  time  after  they  are  gathered ;  yet  the  slips  or 
cions  of  trees  will  not  grow  unless  they  be  grafts 
ed  green,  neither  will  the  roots  keep  long  fresh 
unless  they  be  covered  with  earth. 

10.  In  living  creatures  there  are  degrees  of 
nourishment  according  to  their  age ;  in  the  womb, 
the  young  one  is  nourished  with  the  mother's 
blood;  when  it  is  new-born,  with  milk;  after- 
wards with  meats  and  drinks :  and  in  old  age  the 
most  nourishing  and  savoury  meats  please  best. 

Above  all,  it  maketh  to  the  present  inquisition, 
to  inquire  diligently  and  attentively  whether  a 
man  may  not  receive  nourishment  from  without, 
at  least  some  other  way  besides  the  mouth.  We 
know  that  baths  of  milk  are  used  in  some  hectic 
fevers,  and  when  the  body  is  brought  extreme 
low,  and  physicians  do  provide  nourishing  glis- 
ters. This  matter  would  be  well  studied ;  for  if 
Aourishment  may  be  made  either  from  without,  j 


or  some  other  way  than  by  the  stomach,  then  the 
weakness  of  concoction,  which  is  incident  to  old 
men,  might  be  recompensed  by  these  helps,  and 
concoction  restored  to  them  entire. 

Length  and  Shortntn  cf  Life  in  Man, 

To  the  fifth,  aizth*  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  eleventh  ar- 
ticlea     The  History. 

1.  Before  the  flood,  as  the  sacred  Scriptures 
relate,  men  lived  many  hundred  years;  yet 
none  of  the  fathers  attained  to  a  full  thousand. 
Neither  was  this  lengrth  of  life  peculiar  only  to 
grace  or  the  holy  line;  for  there  are  reckoned  of 
the  fathers,  until  the  flood,  eleven  generations ; 
but  of  the  sons  of  Adam,  by  Cain,  only  eight 
generations;  so  as  the  posterity  of  Cain  may 
seem  the  longer  lived.  But  this  length  of  life, 
immediately  after  the  flood,  was  reduced  to  a 
moiety,  but  in  the  postnati ;  for  Noah,  who  was 
bom  before,  equalled  the  age  of  his  ancestors, 
and  Sem  saw  the  six  hundredth  year  of  his  life. 
Afterwards,  three  generations  being  run  from  the 
flood,  the  life  of  man  was  brought  down  to  a 
fourth  part  of  the  primitive  age,  that  was,  to 
about  two  hundred  years. 

3.  Abraham  lived  a  hundred  and  seventy  and 
five  years ;  a  man  of  a  high  courage,  and  prosper^ 
ous  in  all  things.  Isaac  came  to  a  hundred  and 
eighty  years  of  age ;  a  chaste  man,  and  enjoying 
more  quietness  than  his  father.  But  Jacob,  after 
many  crosses,  and  a  numerous  progeny,  lasted  to 
the  one  hundred  and  forty-seventh  year  of  his  life ; 
a  patient,  gentle,  and  wise  man.  Ismael,  a  mili- 
tary man,  lived  a  hundred  and  thirty  and  seven 
years.  Sarah  (whose  years  only  amongst  women 
are  recorded)  died  in  the  hundred  and  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  her  age ;  a  beautiful  and  mag- 
nanimous woman,  a  singular  good  mother  and 
wife,  and  yet  no  less  famous  for  her  liberty  than 
obsequiousness  towards  her  husband.  Joseph, 
also,  a  prudent  and  politic  man,  passing  his 
youth  in  affliction,  afterwards  advanced  to  the 
height  of  honour  and  prosperity,  lived  a  hundred 
and  ten  years.  But  his  brother  Levi,  older  than 
himself,  attained  to  a  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
years;  a  man  impatient  of  contumely  and  re- 
vengeful. Near  unto  the  same  age  attained  the 
son  of  Levi ;  also  his  grandchild,  the  father  of 
Aaron  and  Moses. 

3.  Moses  lived  a  hundred  and  twenty  years ;  a 
stout  man,  and  yet  the  meekest  upon  the  earth 
and  of  a  very  slow  tongue.  Howsoever,  Moses, 
in  his  psalm,  pronounceth  that  the  life  of  man  is 
but  seventy  years,  and  if  a  man  have  strength, 
then  eighty ;  which  term  of  man*s  life  standetli 
firm  in  many  particulars  even  at  this  day.  Aaron, 
who  was  three  years  the  older,  died  the  wmn 
year  with  his  brother;  a  man  of  a  readier  speech, 
of  a  more  facile  disposition,  and  less  constant. 
But  Phineas,  grandchild  of  Aaron,  (perhaps  out 
of  extraordinary  grace,}  may  be  collected  to  huve 
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lived  three  hundred  years ;  if  so  be  the  war  of  the 
Israelites  against  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (in  which 
expedition  Pbineas  consulted  with)  were  perform- 
ed in  the  same  order  of  time  in  which  the  history 
hath  ranked  it;  he  was  a  man  of  a  most  eminent 
zeal.  Joshua,  a  martial  man  and  an  excellent 
leader,  and  evermore  victorious,  lived  to  the  hun- 
dred and  tenth  year  of  his  life.  Caleb  was  his  con- 
temporary, and  seemeth  to  have  been  of  as  great 
years.  Ebud,  the  judge«  seems  to  have  been  no 
less  than  a  hundred  years  old,  in  regard  that  after 
the  victory  over  the  Moabites,  the  Holy  Land  had 
rest  under  his  government  eighty  years ;  he  was 
a  man  fierce  and  undaunted,  and  one  that  in  a 
sort  neglected  his  life  for  the  good  of  his  people* 

4.  Job  lived,  after  the  restoration  of  his  happi- 
ness, a  hundred  and  forty  years,  being,  before  his 
afflictions,  of  that  age  that  he  had  sons  at  man*s 
estate;  a  man  politic,  eloquent,  charitable,  and 
the  example  of  patience.  Eli,  the  priest,  lived 
ninety-eight  years ;  a  corpulent  man,  calm  of  dis- 
position, and  indulgent  to  his  children.  But 
Elizeus,  the  prophet,  may  seem  to  have  died 
when  he  was  above  a  hundred  years  old ;  for  he 
is  found  to  have  lived  after  the  assumption  of 
Elias  sixty  years;  and  at  the  time  of  that  as- 
sumption he  was  of  those  years,  that  the  boys 
mocked  him  by  the  name  of  baldhead ;  a  man  ve- 
hement and  severe,  and  of  an  austere  life,  and  a 
contemner  of  riches.  Also  Isaiah,  the  prophet, 
seemeth  to  have  been  a  hundred  years  old ;  for 
he  is  found  to  have  exercised  the  function  of  a 
prophet  seventy  years  together,  the  years  both  of 
his  beginning  to  prophecy,  and  of  his  death,  being 
uncertain  ;  a  man  of  an  admirable  eloquence,  an 
evangelical  prophet,  full  of  the  promises  of  God 
of  the  New  Testament,  as  a  bottle  with  sweet 
wine. 

5.  Tobias,  the  elder,  lived  a  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  years,  the  younger  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  ;  merciful  men,  and  great  alms-givers.  It 
seems,  in  the  time  of  the  captivity,  many  of  the 
Jews  who  returned  out  of  Babylon  were  of  great 
years,  seeing  they  could  remember  both  temples, 
(there  being  no  less  than  seventy  years  betwixt 
them,)  and  wept  for  the  unlikeness  of  them. 
Many  ages  after  that,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
lived  old  Simeon,  to  the  age  of  ninety ;  a  devout 
man,  and  full  both  of  hope  and  expectation.  Into 
the  same  time  also  fell  Anna,  the  prophetess,  who 
could  not  possibly  be  less  than  a  hundred  years 
old,  for  she  had  been  seven  years  a  wife,  about 
eighty-four  years  a  widow,  besides  the  years  of 
her  virginity,  and  the  time  that  she  lived  after  her 
prophecy  of  our  Saviour ;  she  was  a  holy  woman, 
and  passed  her  days  in  fastings  and  prayers. 

6«  The  long  lives  of  men  mentioned  in  heathen 
authors  have  no  great  certainty  in  them ;  both  for 
the  intermixture  of  fables,  whereunto  those  kind 
of  lelations  were  very  prone,  and  for  their  false 
calculation  of  years.     Certainly  of  the  Egyptians 


we  find  nothing  of  moment  in  those  works  that 
are  extant,  as  touching  long  life;  for  their  kings 
which  reigned  longest  did  not  exceed  fifty,  or 
five-and-fifty  years;  which  is  no  great  matter, 
seeing  many  at  this  day  attain  to  those  years. 
But  the  Arcadian  kings  are  fabulously  reported  to 
have  lived  very  long.  Surely  that  country  was 
mountainous,  full  of  flocks  of  sheep,  and  brought 
forth  most  wholesome  food,  notwithstanding, 
seeing  Pan  was  their  god,  we  may  conceive  that 
all  things  about  them  were  panic  and  vain,  and 
subject  to  fables. 

7.  Numa,  King  of  the  Romans,  lived  to  eighty 
years ;  a  man  peaceable,  contemplative,  and  much 
devoted  to  religion.  Marcus  Valerius  Corvinus 
saw  a  hundred  years  complete,  there  being  betwixt 
his  first  and  sixth  consulship  forty-six  years;  a 
man  valorous,  afiable,  popular,  and  always  fortu* 
nate. 

8.  Solon  of  Athens,  the  lawgiver,  and  one  of 
the  seven  wise  men,  lived  above  eighty  years,  a 
man  of  high  courage,  but  popular,  and  affected  to 
his  country ;  also  learned,  given  to  pleasures,  and 
a  soft  kind  of  life.  Epimenides,  the  Cretian,  is 
reported  to  have  lived  a  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
years ;  the  matter  is  mixed  with  a  prodigious 
relation,  for  fifty-seven  of  those  years  he  is  said 
to  have  slept  in  a  cave.  Half  an  age  after,  Xeno- 
phon,  the  Colophonian,  lived  a  hundred  and  two 
years,  or  rather  more ;  for  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years  he  left  his  country,  seventy-seven  com- 
plete years  he  travelled,  and  after  that  returned  ; 
but  how  long  he  lived  after  his  return  appears  not ; 
a  man  no  less  wandering  in  mind  than  in  body ; 
for  his  name  was  changed  for  the  madness  of  his 
opinions,  from  Xenophanes  to  Xenomanes ;  a 
man,  no  doubt,  of  a  vast  conceit,  and  that  minded 
nothing  but  infinitum. 

9.  Anacreon,  the  poet,  lived  eighty  years,  and 
somewhat  better,  a  man  lascivious,  voluptuous, 
and  given  to  drink.  Pindarus,  the  Theban,  lived 
to  eighty  years ;  a  poet  of  a  high  fancy,  singpilar 
in  his  conceits,  and  a  great  adorer  of  the  gods. 
Sophocles,  the  Athenian,  attained  to  the  like  age ; 
a  lofty  tragic  poet,  given  over  wholly  to  writing, 
and  neglectful  of  his  family. 

10.  Artaxerxes,  King  of  Persia,  lived  ninety-four 
years ;  a  man  of  a  dull  wit,  averse  to  the  despatch 
of  business,  desirous  of  glory,  but  rather  of  ease. 
At  the  same  time  lived  Agesilaus,  King  of  Sparta, 
to  eighty-four  years  of  age ;  a  moderate  prince,  as 
being  a  philosopher  among  kings,  but,  notwith- 
standing,  ambitious,  and  a  warrior,  and  no  less 
stout  in  war  than  in  business. 

11.  Gorgias,  the  Sicilian,  was  a  hundred  and 
eight  years  old  ;  a  rhetorician,  and  a  great  boaster 
of  his  faculty,  one  that  taught  youth  for  profit. 
He  had  seen  many  countries,  and  a  little  before 
his  death  said,  that  he  had  done  nothing  worthy 
of  blame  since  he  was  an  old  man.  Protagoras, 
of  Abdera,  saw  ninety  years  of  age.    This  man 
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was  likewise  a  rhetorician,  but  professed  not  so 
much  to  teach  the  liberal  arts,  as  the  art  of  govern- 
ing commonwealths  and  states ;  notwithstanding 
he  was  a  great  wanderer  in  the  world,  no  less 
than  Gorgias.  Isocrates,  the  Athenian,  lived 
ninety^ight  years ;  he  was  a  rhetorician  also,  but 
an  exceeding  modest  man,  one  that  shunned  the 
public  light,  and  opened  his  school  only  in  his 
own  house.  Democritus,  of  Abdera,  reached  to  a 
hundred  and  nine  years ;  he  was  a  great  philoso- 
pher, and,  if  ever  any  man  amongst  the  Grecians, 
a  true  naturalist,  a  surveyor  of  many  countries, 
but  much  more  of  nature;  also  a  diligent  search- 
er into  experiments,  and  (as  Aristotle  objected 
against  him)  one  that  followed  similitudes  more 
than  the  laws  of  arguments.  Diogenes,  the 
Sinopean,  lived  ninety  years ;  a  man  that  used 
liberty  towards  others,  but  tyranny  over  himself, 
a  coarse  diet,  and  of  much  patience.  Zeno,  of 
Citium,  lacked  about  two  years  of  a  hundred ;  a 
man  of  a  high  mind,  and  a  contemner  of  other 
men*s  opinions;  also  of  a  great  acuteness,  but 
yet  not  troublesome,  choosing  rather  to  take 
men's  minds  than  to  enforce  them.  The  like 
whereof  aflerwards  was  in  Seneca.  Plato,  the 
Athenian,  attained  to  eighty-one  years;  a  man 
of  a  great  courage,  but  yet  a  lover  of  ease,  in  his 
notions  sublime,  and  of  a  fancy,  neat  and  deli- 
cate in  his  life,  rather  calm  than  merry,  and  one 
that  carried  a  kind  of  majesty  in  his  countenance. 
Theophrastus,  the  Eressian,  arrived  at  eighty-five 
years  of  age ;  a  man  sweet  for  his  eloquence, 
sweet  for  the  variety  of  his  matters,  and  who  se- 
lected the  pleasant  things  of  philosophy,  and  let 
the  bitter  and  harsh  go.  Carneades,  of  Cyrena, 
many  years  aAer,  came  to  the  like  age  of  eighty- 
five  years ;  a  man  of  a  fluent  eloquence,  and  one 
who,  by  the  acceptable  and  pleasant  variety  of 
his  knowledge,  delighted  both  himself  and  others. 
But  Orbilius,  who  lived  in  Cicero's  time,  no 
philosopher  or  rhetorician,  but  a -grammarian,  at- 
tained to  a  hundred  years  of  age;  he  was  first  a 
soldier,  then  a  schoolmaster;  a  man  by  nature 
tart  both  in  his  tongue  and  pen,  and  severe  to- 
wards his  scholars. 

12.  Quintius  Fabius  Maximus  was  augur  sixty- 
three  years,  which  showed  him  to  be  above  eighty 
years  of  age  at  his  death ;  though  it  be  true,  that 
in  the  augurship  nobility  was  more  respected  than 
age ;  a  wise  man,  and  a  great  deliberator,  and  in 
all  his  proceedings  moderate,  and  not  without 
affability  severe.  Masinissa,  King  of  Numidia, 
lived  ninety  years,  and  being  more  than  eighty- 
five,  got  a  son;  a  daring  man,  and  trusting  upon 
his  fortune,  who  in  his  youth  had  tasted  of  the 
inconstancy  of  fortune,  but  in  his  succeeding  age 
was  constantly  happy.  But  Marcus  Porcius  Cato 
lived  above  ninety  years  of  age;  a  man  of  an  iron 
body  and  mind ;  he  had  a  bitter  tongue,  and  loved 
to  cherish  factions ;  he  was  given  to  husbandry, 
and  was  to  himself  and  his  &mi]y  a  physiciao. 
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13.  Terentia,  Cicero's  wife,  lived  a  hundred 
and  three  years;  a  woman  afflicted  with  many 
crosses ;  first,  with  the  banishment  of  her  hus- 
band, then  with  the  difference  betwixt  them; 
lastly,  with  his  last  fatal  misfortune.  She  was 
also  oftentimes  vexed  with  the  gout.  Luceia  must 
needs  exceed  a  hundred  by  many  years,  for  it  is 
said,  that  she  acted  a  whole  hundred  years  upon 
the  stage,  at  first,  perhaps,  representing  the  person 
of  some  young  giri,  at  last  of  some  decrepit  old  wo- 
man. But  Galeria  Copiola,  a  player  also,  and  a 
dancer,  was  brought  upon  the  stage  as  a  novice,  in 
what  year  of  her  age  is  not  known ;  but  ninety-nine 
years  after,  at  the  dedication  of  the  theatre  by 
Pompey  the  Great,  she  was  shown  upon  the  stage, 
not  now  for  an  actress,  but  for  a  wonder.  Neither 
was  this  all ;  for  aAer  that,  in  the  solemnities  for 
the  health  and  life  of  Augustus,  she  was  shown 
upon  the  stage  the  third  time. 

14.  There  was  another  actress,  somewhat  in- 
ferior in  age,  but  much  superior  in  dignity,  which 
lived  well  near  ninety  years,  I  mean  Livia  Julia 
Augusta,  wife  to  Augustus  Caesar,  and  mother  to 
Tiberius.  For,  if  Augustus  his  life  were  a  play, 
(as  himself  would  have  it,  when  as  upon  his 
death-bed  he  charged  his  friends  they  should  give 
him  a  plaudit  after  he  was  dead,)  certainly  this 
lady  was  an  excellent  actress,  who  could  carry  it 
so  well  with  her  husband  by  a  dissembled  obe- 
dience, and  with  her  son  by  power  and  authority. 
A  woman  affable,  and  yet  of  a  matronal  carriage, 
pragmatical,  and  unholding  her  power.  But 
Junia,  the  wife  of  Caius  Cassius,  and  sister  of 
Marcus  Brutus,  was  also  ninety  years  old,  for  she 
survived  the  Philippic  battle  sixty-four  years ;  a 
magnanimous  woman,  in  her  great  wealth  happy, 
in  the  calamity  of  her  husband,  and  near  kinsfolks, 
and  in  a  long  widowhood  unhappy,  notwithstand-^ 
ing  much  honoured  of  all. 

15.  The  year  of  our  Lord  seventy-six,  falling 
into  the  time  of  Vespasian,  is  memorable;  in- 
which  we  shall  find,  as  it  were,  a  calendar  of 
long-lived  men;  for  that  year  there  was  a  taxing: 
(now,  a  taxing  is  the  most  authentical  and  truest 
informer  touching  the  ages  of  men ;)  and  in  that 
part  of  Italy,  which  lieth  betwixt  the  Apennine 
mountains  and  the  river  Po,  there  were  found  a 
hundred  and  four-and-twenty  persons  that  either 
equalled  or  exceeded  a  hundred  years  of  age: 
namely,  of  a  hundred  years,  just  fifty-four  persons ; 
of  a  hundred  and  ten,  fifty  seven  persons ;  of  a  hun- 
dred and  five-and-twenty,  two  only ;  of  a  hundred 
and  thirty,  four  men ;  of  a  hundred  and  fivp-and- 
thirty,  or  seven-and-thirty,  four  more ;  of  a  hundred 
and  forty,  three  men.  Besides  these,Parma  in  parti* 
cular  afforded  five,  whereof  three  fulfilled  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  and  two  a  hundred  and  thirty. 
Brussels  afforded  one  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  five 
years  old.  Placentia  one,  aged  a  hundredthirty- 
and  one.  Faventia  one  woman,  aged  one  hundred 
thirty-«nd-two.   A  certain  town^  then  called  Vel- 
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leiatiam,  sitaate  in  the  hills  about  Placentia, 
aflforded  ten,  whereof  six  fulfilled  a  hundred  and 
ten  years  of  age,  four  a  hundred  and  twenty. 
Lastly,  Rimini,  one  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
whose  name  was  Marcus  Aponius. 

That  our  catalogue  migrht  not  be  extended  too 

much  in  length,  we  have  thought  fit,  aa  well  in 

those  whom  we  have  rehearsed,  as  in  those  whom 

we  shall  rehearse,  to  offer  none  under  eighty  years 

of  age.  Now  we  haye  affixed  to  every  one  a  true 

%nd  short  character  or  elogy ;  but  of  that  sort 

^  whereunto,  in  our  judgment,  length  of  life  (which 

\  IS  not  a  little  subject  to  the  manners  and  fortunes 

I  of  men)  hath  some  relation,  and  that  in  a  twofold 

'  respect ;  either  that  such  kind  of  men  are  for  the 

I  most  part  long-lived,  or  that  such  men  may  some- 

I  times  be  of  long  life,  though  otherwise  not  well 

disposed  for  it. 

16.  Amongst  the  Roman  and  Grecian  empe- 
rors, also,  the  French  and  Almain,  to  these  our 
days,  which  make  up  the  number  of  well  near 
two  hundred  princes,  there  are  only  four  found 
chat  lived  to  eighty  years  of  age;  unto  whom  we 
may  add  the  two  first  emperors,  Augustus  and 
Tiberius,  whereof  the  latter  fulfilled  the  seventy- 
and-eighth  year,  the  former  the  seventy-and-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  and  might  both,  perhaps,  have 
lived  to  forescore,  if  Livia  and  Caius  had  been 
pleased.  Augrustus  (as  was  said)  lived  seventy- 
and-six  years ;  a  man  of  moderate  disposition,  in 
accomplishing  his  designs  vehement,  but  other- 
wise  calm  and  serene ;  in  meat  and  drink  sober, 
venery  intemperate,  through  all  bis  lifetime  hap- 
py ;  and  who,  about  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  life, 
had  a  great  and  dangerous  sickness,  insomuch  as 
they  despaired  of  life  in  him,  whom  Antonins 
Musa,  the  physician,  when  other  physicians  had 
applied  hot  medicines,  as  most  agreeable  to  his 
disease,  on  the  contrary  cured  with  cold  medi- 
cines, which  perchance  might  be  some  help  to 
the  prolonging  of  his  life.  Tiberius  lived  to  be 
two  years  older ;  a  man  with  lean  chaps,  as  Au- 
gustus was  wont  to  say,  for  his  speech  stuck 
within  his  jaws,  but  was  weighty.  He  was 
bloody,  a  drinker,  and  one  that  took  last  into  a 
part  of  his  diet ;  notwithstanding  a  gpreat  observer 
of  his  health,  insomuch  that  he  used  to  say  that 
he  was  a  fool,  that  after  thirty  years  of  age  took 
advice  of  a  physician.  Gordian,  the  elder,  lived 
eighty  years,  and  yet  died  a  violent  death,  when 
he  was  scarce  warm  in  his  empire;  a  man  of  a 
high  spirit,  and  renowned,  learned,  and  a  poet, 
and  constantly  happy  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  his  life,  save  only  that  he  ended  his  days  by 
H  violent  death.  Valerian,  the  emperor,  was 
seventy-six  years  of  age  before  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Sapor,  King  of  Persia.  Afler  his 
cuiptivity  he  lived  seven  years  in  reproaches,  and 
Uien  died  a  violent  death  also ;  a  man  of  a  poor 
mind,  and  not  valiant,  notwithstanding  lifted  up 
in  his  own,  and  the  opinion  of  men,  but  falling 


short  in  the  performance.  Anaatasius,  sumamed 
Dicorut,  lived  eighty-eight  years;  he  was  of  a 
settled  mind,  but  too  abject,  and  superstitious, 
and  fearful.  Anioius  Justinianus  lived  to  eighty* 
three  years,  a  man  greedy  of  glory,  performing 
nothing  in  his  own  person,  but  in  the  valour  of 
his  captains  happy  and  renowned,  uxorious,  and 
not  his  own,  but  suffering  others  to  lead  him. 
Helena,  of  Britain,  mother  of  Constantino  the 
Great,  was  fourscore  years  old ;  a  woman  that  in- 
termeddled not  in  matters  of  state,  neither  in  her 
husband's  nor  son's  reign,  but  devoted  herself 
wholly  to  religion ;  magnanimous,  and  perpetu- 
ally flourishing.  Theodora,  the  empress,  (who 
was  sister  to  Zoes,  wife  of  Monomachus,  and 
reigned  alone  after  her  decease,)  lived  above 
eighty  years ;  a  pragmatical  woman,  and  one  that 
took  delight  in  governing;  fortunate  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  through  her  good  fortunes  credulous. 
17.  We  will  proceed  now  from  these  secular 
princes  to  the  princes  in  the  church ;  St.  John, 
an  apostle  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  beloved  disci- 
ple, lived  ninety-three  years.  He  was  rightly 
denoted  under  the  emblem  of  the  eagle,  for  his 
piercing  sight  into  the  divinity,  and  was  a  seraph 
amongst  the  apostles,  in  respect  of  his  burning 
love.  St.  Luke,  the  Evangelist,  fulfilled  four- 
score and  four  years;  an  eloquent  man,  and  a 
traveller,  St.  Paul's  inseparable  companion,  and 
a  physician.  Simeon,  the  son  of  Cleophas, 
called  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  and  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  lived  a  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
though  he  was  cut  short  by  martyrdom ;  a  stout 
man,  and  constant,  and  full  of  good  works. 
Polycarpus,  disciple  unto  the  apostles,  and  Bishop 
of  Smyrna,  seemeth  to  have  extended  his  age  to 
a  hundred  years  and  more,  though  he  were  also 
cut  off  by  martyrdom ;  a  man  of  a  high  mind,  of 
an  heroical  patience,  and  unwearied  with  labours. 
Dionysius  Areopagita,  contemporary  to  the  apos- 
tle St.  Paul,  lived  ninety  years;  he  was  called 
the  bird  of  heaven  for  his  high-flying  divinity, 
and  was  famous,  as  well  for  his  holy  life  as  for 
his  meditations.  Aqoila  and  Priscilla,  first  St 
Paul  the  apostle's  hosts,  afterwards  his  fellow- 
helpers,  lived  together  in  a  happy  and  famous 
wedlock,  at  least  to  a  hundred  years  of  age  apiece, 
for  they  were  both  alive  under  Pope  Xistus  the 
First ;  a  noble  pair,  and  prone  to  all  kind  of  cha- 
rity, who  amongst  other  their  comforts  (which  no 
doubt  were  great  unto  the  first  founders  of  the 
church)  had  this  added,  to  enjoy  each  other  so 
long  in  a  happy  marriage.  St.  Paul,  the  hermit, 
lived  a  hundred  and  thirteen  years ;  now,  he  lived 
in  a  cave,  his  diet  was  so  slender  and  strict,  that 
it  was  thought  almost  impossible  to  support  hu. 
man  nature  therewithal ;  he  passed  his  years  only 
in  meditations  and  soliloquies;  yet  he  was  not 
illiterate,  or  an  idiot,  but  learned.  Saint  Anthony, 
the  first  founder  of  monks,  or  (as  some  will  have 
it)  the  restorer  only,  attained  to  a  hundred  and  five 
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yean  of  age ;  a  man  devout  and  contempIatiTe, 
though  not  unfit  for  civil  affaire ;  his  life  was  aus- 
tere  and  mortifying,  notwithstanding  he  lived  in  a 
kind  of  glorious  solitude,  and  exercised  a  com- 
mand, for  he  had  his  monks  under  him.  And, 
besides,  many  Christians  and  philosophers  came 
to  visit  him  as  a  living  image,  from  which  they 
parted  not  without  some  adoration.  St.  Athanasius 
exceeded  the  term  of  eighty  yeare ;  a  man  of  an 
invincible  constancy,  commanding  fame,  and  not 
yielding  to  fortune.  He  was  free  towards  the 
great  ones,  with  the  people  gracious  and  accept- 
able, beaten  and  practised  to  oppositions,  and  in 
delivering  himself  from  them,  stout  and  wise. 
St.  Hierom,  by  the  consent  of  most  writere,  ex- 
ceeded ninety  yeare  of  age;  a  man  powerful  in  his 
pen,  and  of  a  manly  eloquence,  variously  learned 
both  in  the  tongaes  and  sciences ;  also  a  traveller, 
and  that  lived  strictly  towards  his  old  age,  in  an 
estate  private,  and  not  dignified;  he  bore  high 
spirits,  and  shined  far  out  of  obscurity. 

18.  The  Popes  of  Rome  are  in  number,  to  this 
day,  two  hundred,  forty,  and  one.  Of  so  great 
a  number,  five  only  have  attained  to  the  age  of 
foorecore  yeare  or  upwards.  But,  in  many  of 
the  first  popes,  their  full  age  was  intercepted  by 
the  prerogative  and  crown  of  martyrdom.  John, 
the  twenty-third  Pope  of  Rome,  fulfilled  the 
ninetieth  year  of  his  age ;  a  man  of  an  unquiet 
disposition,  and  one  that  studied  novelty;  he 
altered  many  things,  some  to  the  better,  othere 
only  to  the  new,  a  great  accumulator  of  riches 
and  treasures.  Gregory,  called  the  twelfth, 
created  in  schism,  and  not  fully  acknowledged 
pope,  died  at  ninety  yeare.  Of  him,  in  respect 
of  his  short  papacy,  we  find  nothing  to  make  a 
judgment  upon.  Paul,  the  third,  lived  eighty 
years  and  one ;  a  temperate  man,  and  of  a  pro- 
found wisdom;  he  was  learned,  an  astrologer, 
and  one  that  tended  his  health  carefully,  but, 
after  the  example  of  old  Eli  the  priest,  over-in- 
dulgent to  his  family.  Paul  the  fourth  attained 
to  the  age  of  eighty-three  yeare ;  a  man  of  a 
hareh  nature,  and  severe,  of  a  haughty  mind, 
and  imperious,  prone  to  anger,  his  speech  was 
eloquent  and  ready.  Gregory  the  thirteenth  ful- 
filled the  like  age  of  eighty-three  yeare ;  an  abso- 
lute good  man,  sound  in  mind  and  body,  politic, 
temperate,  full  of  good  works,  and  an  almsgiver. 

19.  Those  that  follow  are  to  be  more  promis- 
cuous in  their  order,  more  doubtful  in  their  faith, 
and  more  barren  of  observation.  King  Argan- 
thenius,  who  reigned  at  Cadiz  in  Spain,  lived  a 
hundred  and  thirty,  or,  as  some  would  have  it,  a 
hundred  and  forty  yeare,  of  which  he  reigned 
eighty.  Concerning  his  manners,  institution  of 
his  life,  and  the  time  wherein  he  reigned,  there 
is  a  general  silence.  Cynirus,  King  of  Cyprus, 
living  in  the  island  then  termed  the  happy  and 
pleasant  island,  is  afiSrmed  to  have  attained  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  or  sixty  years.    Two  Latin 


kings  in  Italy,  the  father  and  the  son,  are  reported 
to  have  lived,  the  one  eight  hundred,  the  other 
six  hundred  yeare ;  but  this  is  delivered  unto  us 
by  certain  philologists,  who,  though  otherwise 
credulous  enough,  yet  themselves  have  suspected 
the  truth  of  this  matter,  or  rather  condemned  it. 
Othere  record  some  Arcadian  kings  to  have  lived 
three  hundred  yeare ;  the  country,  no  doubt,  is  a 
place  apt  for  long  life,  but  the  relation  I  suspect 
to  be  fabulous.    They  tell  of  one  Dando,  in  Illy- 
rium,  that  lived  without  the  inconveniences  of 
old  age,  to  five  hundred  yeare.    They  tell,  also, 
of  the  Epians,  a  part  of  ^tolia,  that  the  whole 
nation  of  them  were  exceeding  long-lived,  inso- 
much that  many  of  them  were  two  hundred  yeare 
old ;  and  that  one  principal  man  amongst  them, 
named  Litorius,a  man  of  giantlike  stature,  could 
have  told  three  hundred  yeare.    It  is  recorded, 
that  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  Ttmolus,  an- 
ciently called  Tempsis,  many  of  the  inhabitants 
lived  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  yeare.    We  read 
that  the  Esseans,  amongst  the  Jews,  did  usually 
extend  their  life  to  a  hundred  yeare.    Now,  that 
sect  used  a  single  or  abstemious  diet,  afler  the 
rule  of  Pythagoras.    Apollonius  Tyaneus  ex- 
ceeded a  hundred  yeare,  his  face  bewraying  no 
such  age;  he  was  an  admirable  man,  of  the 
heathens  reputed  to  have  something  divine  in 
him,  of  the  Christians  held  for  a  sorcerer ;  in  his 
diet  pyihagorical,  a  great  traveller,  much  renown- 
ed, and  by  some  adored  as  a  god ;  noth withstand- 
ing, towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  was  subject 
to  many  complaints  against  him,  and  reproaches, 
all  which  he  made  shift  to  escape.    But,  lest  his 
long  life  should  be  imputed  to  his  pythagoriral 
diet,  and  not  rather  that  it  was  hereditary,  his 
grandfather  before  him  lived  a  hundred  and  thirty 
yeare.    It  is  undoubted,  that  Quintus  Metellus 
lived    above  a  hundred  yeare;  and  that,  af^r 
several  consulships  happily  administered,  in  his 
old  age  he  was  made  Pontifex  Maximus,  and 
exercised  those  holy  duties  full  two-and-twenty 
yeare;    in  the  performance  of  which   rites  his 
voice  never  failed,  nor  his  hand  trembled.     It  is 
most  certain,  that  Appius  Ctecus  was  very  old,  hut 
his  yeare  are  not  extant,  the  most  part  whereof  he 
passed  after  he  was  blind,  yet  this  misfortune  no 
whit  soflened  him,  but  that  he  was  able  to  govern  a 
numerous  family,  a  great  retinue  and  dependence, 
yea,  even  the  commonwealth  itself,  with  great 
stoutness.  In  his  extreme  old  age  he  was  brought 
in  a  litter  into  the  senate-house,  and  vehemently 
dissuaded  the  peace  with  Pynhus ;  the  beginning 
of  his  oration  was  very  memorable,  showing  an  in^ 
vincible  spirit  and  strength  of  mind.    «« 1  have, 
with  great  grief  of  mind,  (Fathera  Conscript,> 
these  many  yeare  borne  my  blindness,  but  now  1 
could  wish  that  I  were  deaf  also,  when  I  hear  yon 
speak  to  such  dishonourable  treaties.'*     Marcuu 
Perpenna  lived  ninety-eight  yeare,  surviving  all 
those  whose  suffrages  ho  had  gathsredi  in  the 
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senate-houae,  beingr  consul,  I  mean  all  the  sena- 
tors at  that  time,  as  also  all  those  whom,  a  little 
after,  beingr  consul,  he  chose  into  the  senate,  seven 
only  beingr  excepted.  Htero,  Kingr  of  Sicily,  in 
the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  lived  almost  a 
hundred  years ;  a  man  moderate  both  in  his  go- 
Ternment  and  in  his  life,  a  worshipper  of  the 
gods,  and  a  religious  conserver  of  friendship, 
liberal,  and  constantly  fortunate.  Statilia,  de- 
scended of  a  noble  family,  in  the  days  of  Claudius, 
lived  ninety-nine  years.  Clodia,  the  daughter  of 
Osilius,  a  hundred  and  fifteen.  Xenophilus,  an 
ancient  philosopher,  of  the  sect  of  Pythagoras, 
attained  to  a  hundred  and  six  years,  remaining 
healthful  and  vigorous  in  his  old  age,  and  famous 
amongst  the  vulgar  for  his  learning.  The  island- 
ers of  Corey ra  were  anciently  accounted  long- 
lived,  but  now  they  live  after  the  rate  of  other 
men.  Hipocrates  Cous,  the  famous  physician, 
lived  a  hundred  and  four  years,  and  approved  and 
credited  his  own  art  by  so  long  a  life ;  a  man  that 
coupled  learning  and  wisdom  together,  very  con- 
versant in  experience  and  observation ;  one  that 
haunted  not  after  words  or  methods,  but  served 
the  very  nerves  of  science,  and  so  propounded 
them.  Demonax,  a  philosopher,  not  only  in  pro- 
fession, but  practice,  lived  in  the  days  of  Adrian, 
almost  to  a  hundred  years ;  a  man  of  a  high  mind, 
and  a  vanquisher  of  his  own  mind,  and  that  truly 
and  without  affectation ;  a  contemner  of  the  world, 
and  yet  civil  and  courteous.  When  his  friends 
spake  to  him  about  his  burial,  he  said.  Take  no 
care  for  my  burial,  for  stench  will  bury  a  carcass. 
They  replied.  Is  it  your  mind  then  to  be  cast  out 
to  birds  and  dogs  1  He  said,  again.  Seeing  in 
my  lifetime  I  endeavoured  to  my  uttermost  to 
benefit  men,  what  hurt  is  it,  if,  when  I  am  dead, 
J  benefit  beasts  ?  Certain  Indian  people,  called 
Pandoras,  are  exceeding  long-lived,  even  to  no 
less  than  two  hundred  years.  They  had  a  thing 
more  marvellous,  that  having,  when  they  are 
boys,  an  air  somewhat  whitish,  in  their  old  age, 
before  their  gray  hairs,  they  grow  coalblack, 
though,  indeed,  this  be  everywhere  to  be  seen, 
that  they  which  have  white  hair  whilst  they  are 
boys,  in  their  man's  estate,  change  their  haira  into 
a  darker  colour.  The  Seres,  another  people  of 
India,  with  their  wine  of  palms,  are  accounted 
long  livere,  even  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  years. 
Euphranor,  the  grammarian,  grew  old  in  his 
school  and  taught  scholare  when  he  was  above  a 
hundred  yeare  old.  The  elder  Ovid,  father  to  the 
poet,  lived  ninety  yeare,  differing  much  from  the 
disposition  of  his  son,  for  he  contemned  the 
muses,  and  dissuaded  his  son  from  poetry.  Asi- 
nius  Pollio,  intimate  with  Augustus,  exceeded  the 
Hge  of  a  hundred  years;  a  man  of  an  unreasonable 
profuseness,  eloquent,  and  a  lover  of  learning, 
but  vehement,  proud,  cruel,  and  one  that  made 
his  private  ends  the  centre  of  his  thoughts. 
There  was  an  opinion^  that  *Seneca  was  an  ex- 1 


treroe  old  man,  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  four- 
teen yeare  of  age,  which  could  not  possibly  be, 
it  being  as  improbable  that  a  decrepit  old  roan 
should  be  set  over  Nero's  youth,  as,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  true,  that  he  was  able  to  manage 
with  great  dexterity  the  affaire  of  state.  Besides, 
a  little  before,  in  the  midst  of  Claudius  his  reign, 
he  was  banished  Rome  for  adulteries  committed 
with  some  noble  ladies,  which  was  a  crime  no 
way  compatible  with  so  extreme  old  age.  Jo- 
hannes de  Temporibus,  among  all  the  men  of  our 
latter  ages,  out  of  a  common  hme  and  vulgar 
opinion,  was  reputed  long-lived,  even  to  a  mira- 
cle, or  rather  even  to  a  fable ;  his  age  hath  been 
counted  above  three  hundred  yeare.  He  was  by 
nation  a  Frenchman,  and  followed  the  ware  under 
Charles  the  Great.  Garcius  Aretine,  great-grand- 
father to  Petrarch,  arrived  at  the  age  of  a  hundred 
and  four  yeare ;  he  had  ever  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  good  health,  besides,  at  the  last,  he  felt  rather 
a  decay  of  his  strength,  than  any  sickness  or 
malady,  which  is  the  true  resolution  by  old  age. 
Amongst  the  Venetians  there  have  been  found 
not  a  few  long  livere,  and  those  of  the  more  emi- 
nent sort.  Franciscus  Donatus,  duke ;  Thomas 
Contarerus,  procurator  of  Saint  Mark ;  Francis- 
cus Molinus,  procurator  also  of  Saint  Mark,  and 
othere.  But,  most  memorable,  is  that  of  Coma- 
rus  the  Venetian,  who,  being  in  his  yonth  of  a 
sickly  body,  began  firet  to  eat  and  drink  by  mea- 
sure to  a  certain  weight,  thereby  to  recover  his 
health ;  this  cure  turned  by  use  into  a  diet,  that 
diet  to  an  extraordinary  long  life,  even  of  a  hun- 
dred yeare  and  better,  without  any  decay  in  his 
senses,  and  with  a  constant  enjoying  of  his  health. 
In  our  age,  William  Pestel,  a  Frenchman,  lived 
to  a  hundred  and  well  nigh  twenty  yeare,  the  top 
of  his  beard  on  the  upper  lip  being  black,  and 
not  gray  at  all ;  a  man  crazed  in  his  brain,  and 
of  a  fancy  not  altogether  sound ;  a  great  traveller, 
mathematician,  and  somewhat  stained  with  he- 
resy. 

20.  I  suppose  there  is  scarce  a  village  with  us 
in  England,  if  it  be  any  whit  populous,  but  it 
affords  some  man  or  woman  of  fourscore  yeare  of 
age ;  nay,  a  few  yeare  since,  there  was  in  the 
county  of  Hereford  a  May-game,  or  morrice- 
dance,  consisting  of  eight  men,  whose  age  com- 
puted together  made  up  eight  hundred  years; 
insomuch  that  what  some  of  them  wanted  of  a 
hundred,  othere  exceeded  as  much. 

21.  In  the  hospital  of  Bethlehem,  corruptly 
called  Bedlam,  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  there 
are  found  from  time  to  time  many  mad  persons 
that  live  to  a  grreat  age. 

22.  The  ages  of  nymphs,  fawns,  and  satyre, 
whom  they  make  to  be  indeed  mortal,  but  yet 
exceedingly  long-lived,  (a  thing  which  ancient 
snperetition,  and  the  late  credulity  of  some  have 
admitted,)  we  account  but  for  fables  and  dreams, 
especially  being  that  which  hath  neither  con- 
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sent  with  philosophy,  nor  with  divinity.  And 
as  touching  the  history  of  long  life  in  man  by 
individaals,  or  next  anto  indiyidaals,  thus  much. 
Now  we  will  pass  on  to  obserrations  by  certain 
heads. 

33.  The  mnning  on  of  ages,  and  saocession  of 
generations,  seem  to  hare  no  whit  abated  from 
the  length  of  life.  For  we  see,  that  from  the 
time  of  Moses  unto  these  our  days,  the  term  of 
man*s  life  hath  stood  about  fourscore  years  of 
age ;  neither  hath  it  declined  (as  a  man  would 
have  thought)  by  little  and  little.  No  doubt  there 
are  times  in  every  country  wherein  men  are 
longer  or  shorter  lived.  Longer,  for  the  most 
part,  when  the  times  are  barbarous,  and  men  fare 
less  deliciously,  and  are  more  given  to  bodily 
exercises.  Shorter,  when  the  times  are  more 
civil,  and  men  abandon  themseles  to  luxury  and 
ease.  But  these  things  pass  on  by  their  turns, 
the  succession  of  grenerations  alters  it  not.  The 
same,  no  doubt,  is  in  other  living  creatures,  for 
neither  oxen,  nor  horses,  nor  sheep,  nor  any 
the  like,  are  abridged  of  their  wonted  agree  at 
this  day.  And,  therefore,  the  great  abridgrer 
of  age  was  the  flood ;  and  perhaps  some  such 
notable  accid^ts  (as  particular  inundations, 
long  droughts,  earthquakes,  or  the  like)  may 
do  the  same  again.  And  the  like  reason  is  in 
the  dimension  and  stature  of  bodies,  for  neither 
are  they  lessened  by  succession  of  grenerations ; 
howsoever  Virgil  (following  the  vulgar  opinion) 
divined  that  after-ages  would  bring  forth  lesser 
bodies  than  the  then  present.  Whereupon, 
speaking  of  ploughing  up  the  ^mathian  and 
iEmmensian  fields,  he  saith,  Grandiaque  effossis 
mirabitor  ossa  sepulchris.  That  after-ages  shall 
admire  the  great  bones  digged  up  in  ancient  se- 
pulchres. For  whereas  it  is  manifested,  that 
there  were  heretofore  men  of  gigantine  statures, 
(such  as  for  certain  have  been  found  in  Sicily 
and  elsewhere,  in  ancient  sepulchres  and  eaves,) 
yet  within  these  last  three  thousand  years,  a  time 
whereof  we  have  sure  memory,  those  very  places 
have  produced  none  such,  although  this  thing 
also  hath  certain  turns  and  changes,  by  the  civil- 
izing of  a  nation,  no  less  than  the  former.  And 
this  is  the  rather  to  be  noted,  because  men  are 
wholly  carried  away  with  an  opinion,  that  there 
is  a  continual  decay  by  succession  of  ages,  as 
well  in  the  term  of  man's  life,  as  in  the  stature 
and  strength  of  his  body ;  and  that  all  things  de- 
cline and  change  to  the  worse. 

24.  In  cold  and  northern  countries  men  live 
longer  commonly  than  in  hot,  which  must  needs 
be,  in  respect  the  skin  is  more  compact  and  close, 
and  the  juices  of  the  body  less  dissipable,  and 
the  spirits  themselves  less  eager  to  consume,  and 
in  better  disposition  to  repair,  and  the  air  (as 
being  little  heated  by  the  sunbeams)  less  preda- 
tory. And  yet,  under  the  equinoctial  line,  where 
the  sun  passeth  to  and  fro,  and  eauaeih  a  doable 


summer,  and  double  winter,  and  where  the  days 
and  nights  are  more  equal,  (if  other  things  be  con- 
curring,) they  live  also  very  long,  as  in  Peru  and 
Taprobane. 

25.  Islanders  are,  for  the  most  part,  longei 
lived  than  those  that  live  in  continents ;  for  they 
live  not  so  long  in  Russia  as  in  the  Orcades,  nor 
so  long  in  Africa,  though  under  the  same  parallel, 
as  in  the  Canaries  and  Terceras;  and  the  Japo- 
nians  are  longer  lived  than  the  Chinese,  though 
the  Chinese  are  made  upon  long  life.  And  this 
thing  is  no  marvel,  seeing  the  air  of  the  sea  doth 
heat  and  cherish  in  cooler  regions,  and  cod  in 
hotter. 

26.  High  situations  do  rather  afford  long  livers 
than  low,  especially  if  they  be  not  tops  of  moun- 
tains, but  rising  grounds,  as  to  their  general  situa- 
tions ;  such  as  was  Arcadia  in  Greece,  and  that 
part  of  iEtolia,  where  we  related  them  to  have 
lived  so  long.  Now,  there  would  be  the  same  rea^ 
son  for  mountains  themselves,  because  of  the  pure- 
ness  and  clearness  of  the  air,  but  that  they  are  cor- 
rupted by  accident,  namely,  by  the  vapours  rising 
thither  out  of  the  valleys,  and  resting  there ;  and, 
therefore,  in  snowy  mountains  there  is  not  found 
any  notable  long  life,  not  in  the  Alps,  not  in  the 
Pyrenean  mountains,  not  in  the  Apennine ;  yet 
in  the  tops  of  the  mountains  running  along  to- 
wards JSthiopia,  and  the  Abyssines,  where,  by 
reason  of  the  sands  beneath,  little  or  no  vapour 
riseth  to  the  mountains ;  they  live  long,  even  at 
this  very  day,  attaining  many  times  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years. 

27.  Marshes  and  fens  are  propitious  to  the  na- 
tives, and  malignant  to  strangrers,  as  touching  the 
lengthening  and  shortening  of  their  lives;  and 
that  which  may  seem  more  marvellous,  salt 
marshes,  where  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows,  are  less 
wholesome  than  those  of  fresh  water. 

28.  The  countries  which  have  been  observed 
to  produce  long  livers  are  these ;  Arcadia,  iEtolia, 
India  on  this  side  Ganges,  Brazil,  Taprobane, 
Britain,  Ireland,  with  the  islands  of  the  Orcades 
and  Hebrides :  for  as  for  Ethiopia,  which  by  one 
of  the  ancients  is  reported  to  bring  forth  long 
livers,  it  is  but  a  toy. 

29.  It  is  a  secret;  the  healthfulness  of  air, 
especially  in  any  perfection,  is  better  found  by 
experiment  than  by  discourse  or  conjecture.  You 
may  make  a  trial  by  a  lock  of  wool  exposed  for  a 
few  days  in  the  open  air,  if  the  weight  be  not 
much  increased ;  another  by  a  piece  of  flesh  ex- 
posed likewise,  if  it  corrupt  not  over  soon ;  another 
by  a  weatherglass,  if  the  water  interchange  not 
too  suddenly.  Of  these,  and  the  like,  inquire 
further. 

30.  Not  only  the  goodness  or  pureness  of  tlie 
air,  but  also  the  equality  of  the  air,  is  material  U* 
long  life.  Intermixture  of  hills  and  dales  is  plea* 
sant  to  the  sight,  but  suspected  for  long  life.  A 
plain«  moderately  dry,  but  yet  not  orer  baneu  or 
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nandy,  nor  altogether  without  trees  and  shade,  is 
Tery  convenient  for  length  of  life. 

31.  Ineqaality  of  air  (as  was  even  now  said)  in 
the  place  of  our  dwelling  is  naught;  but  change 
of  air  by  travelling,  after  one  be  used  unto  it,  is 
good,  and,  therefore,  great  travellers  have  been 
long  lived.  Also  those  that  have  lived  perpetually 
•n  a  little  cottage,  in  the  same  place,  have  been 
long  livers ;  for  air  accustomed  consumeth  less, 
but  air  changed  nourisheth  and  repaireth  more. 

32.  As  the  continuation  and  number  of  succes- 
sions (which  we  said  before)  makes  nothing  to 
the  length  and  shortness  of  life,  so  the  immediate 
condition  of  the  parents  (as  well  the  father  as  the 
mother)  without  doubt  availeth  much.  For  some 
are  begotten  of  old  men,  some  of  young  men, 
some  of  men  of  middle  age.  Again,  some  are 
begotten  of  fathers  healthful  and  well  disposed, 
others  of  diseased  and  languishing.  Again,  some 
of  fathers  immediately  after  repletion,  or  when 
they  are  drunk;  others  after  sleeping,  or  in  the 
morning.  Again,  some  aAer  a  long  intermission 
of  Venus,  others  upon  the  act  repeated.  Again, 
some  in  the  fervency  of  the  father's  love,  (as  it  is 
commonly  in  bastards,)  others  after  the  cooling 
of  it,  as  in  long  married  couples.  The  same 
things  may  be  considered  on  the  part  of  the  mother, 
unto  which  must  be  added  the  condition  of  the 
mother  whilst  she  is  with  child,  as  touching  her 
health,  as  touching  her  diet,  the  time  of  her  bear- 
ing in  the  womb,  to  the  tenth  month  or  earlier. 
To  reduce  these  things  to  a  rule,  how  far  they 
may  concern  long  life,  is  hard  ;  and  so  much  the 
harder,  for  that  those  things  which  a  man  would 
conceive  to  be  the  best,  will  fall  out  to  the  con- 
trary. For  that  alacrity  in  the  generation  which 
begets  lusty  and  lively  children,  will  be  less  pro- 
fitable to  long  life,  because  of  the  acrimony  and 
inflaming  of  the  spirits.  We  said  before,  that  to 
)iartake  more  of  the  mother's  blood  conduceth  to 
long  life.  Also  we  suppose  all  things  in  modera- 
tion to  be  best;  rather  conjugal  love  than  mere- 
tricious ;  the  hour  for  generation  to  be  the  morn- 
ing, a  state  of  body  not  too  lusty  or  full,  and  such 
like.  It  ought  to  be  well  observed,  that  a  strong 
constitution  in  the  parents,  is  rather  good  for  them 
than  for  the  child,  especially  in  the  mother.  And, 
therefore,  Plato  thought  ignorantly  enough,  that 
the  virtue  of  generations  halted,  because  the 
woman  used  not  the  same  exercise  both  of  mind 
and  body  with  the  men.  The  contrary  is  rather 
true ;  for  the  difference  of  virtue  betwixt  the  male 
and  the  female  is  most  profitable  for  the  child, 
and  the  thinner  women  yield  more  towards  the 
nourishment  of  the  child,  which  also  holds  in 
nurses.  Neither  did  the  Spartan  women,  which 
married  not  before  twenty-two,  or,  as  some  say, 
twenty-five,  (and  therefore  were  called  manlike 
women,)  bring  forth  a  more  generous  or  long- 
lived  piogeny  than  the  Roman,  or  Athenian,  or 
Theban  women  did,  whion  were  ripe  for  marriage 


at  twelve  or  fourteen  years ;  and  if  there  were  an/ 
thing  eminent  in  the  Spartans,  that  was  rather  to 
be  imputed  to  the  parsimony  of  their  diet,  than  to 
the  late  marriages  of  their  women.  But  this  we 
are  taught  by  experience,  that  there  are  some  races 
which  are  long-lived  for  a  few  descents,  so  thai 
life  is  like  some  diseases,  a  thing  hereditary 
within  certain  bounds. 

33.  Fair  in  face,  or  skin,  or  hair,  are  shorter 
livers;  black,  or  red,  or  freckled,  longer.  Also, 
too  fresh  a  colour  in  youth  doth  less  promise  long 
life  than  paleness.  A  hard  skin  is  a  sign  of  long 
life  rather  than  a  soil;  but  we  understanid  not  this 
of  a  rugged  skin,  such  as  they  call  the  goose-skin, 
which  is,  as  it  were,  spongy,  but  of  that  which  is 
hard  and  close.  A  forehead  with  deep  furrows 
and  wrinkles  is  a  better  sign  than  a  smooth  and 
plain  forehead. 

34.  The  hairs  of  the  head  hard,  and  like  bristles, 
do  betoken  longer  life  than  those  that  are  soft  and 
delicate.  Curled  hairs  betoken  the  same  thing, 
if  they  be  hard  withal ;  but  the  contrary,  if  they 
be  soft  and  shining;  the  like  if  the  curling  be 
rather  thick  in  large  bunches. 

35.  Early  or  late,  baldness  is  an  indifferent 
thing,  seeing  many  which  have  been  bald  betimes 
have  lived  long.  Also,  early  gjiray  hairs  (how« 
soever  they  may  seem  forerunners  of  old  age  ap- 
proaching) are  no  sure  signs,  for  many  that  have 
grown  gray  betimes,  have  lived  to  great  years ; 
nay,  hasty  gray  hairs,  without  baldness,  is  a 
token  of  long  life ;  contrarily,  if  they  be  accom- 
panied with  baldness. 

36.  Hairiness  of  the  upper  parts  is  a  sign  of 
short  life,  and  they  that  have  extraordinary  much 
hair  on  their  breasts,  live  not  long ;  but  hairiness 
of  the  lower  parts,  as  of  the  thighs  and  legs,  is  a 
sign  of  long  life. 

37.  Tallness  of  stature,  (if  it  be  not  immode- 
rate,) with  convenient  making,  and  not  too  slen- 
der, especially  if  the  body  be  active  withal,  is  a 
sign  of  long  life.  Also,  on  the  contrary,  men  of 
low  stature  live  long,  if  they  be  not  too  active  and 
stirring. 

38.  In  the  proportion  of  the  body,  they  which 
are  short  to  the  waists,  with  long  legs,  are  longer 
lived  than  they  which  are  long  to  the  waists,  and 
have  short  legs.  Also,  they  which  are  large  in 
the  nether  parts,  and  straight  in  the  upper,  (tike 
making  of  their  body  rising,  as  it  were,  into  s 
sharp  figure,)  are  longer  lived  than  they  that 
have  broad  shoulders,  and  are  slender  down- 
wards. 

39.  Leanness,  where  the  affections  are  settled, 
calm,  and  peaceable ;  also,  a  more  fat  habit  of 
body,  joined  with  choler,  and  a  disposition  stir- 
ring and  peremptory,  signify  long  life ;  but  cor* 
pulency  in  youth  foreshows  short  life ;  in  age,  it 
is  a  tiling  more  indifferent. 

40.  To  be  long  and  slow  in  growing,  is  a  sigrn 
of  long  life ;  if  to  a  greater  stature,  the  greatei 
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sign ;  if  to  a  lesser  stature,  yet  a  sign ;  though, 
contrarily,  to  grow  quickly  to  a  great  stature,  is 
an  eril  sign ;  if  to  a  small  stature,  the  less  evil. 

41.  Firm  flesh,  a  rawbone  body,  and  veins  lay- 
ing higher  than  the  flesh,  betoken  long  life ;  the 
contrary  to  these,  short  life. 

42.  A  head  somewhat  lesser  than  to  the  pro- 
portion of  the  body,  a  moderate  neck,  not  long, 
nor  slender,  nor  flat,  nor  too  short ;  wide  nostrils, 
whatsoever  the  form  of  the  nose  be ;  a  large  mouth, 
and  ear  gristly,  not  fleshy ;  teeth  strong  and  con- 
tiguous, small  or  thin  set,  foretoken  long  life; 
and,  much  more,  if  some  new  teeth  put  forth  in 
our  elder  years. 

43.  A  broad  breast,  yet  not  bearing  out,  but 
rather  bending  inwards;  shoulders  somewhat 
crooked,  and  (as  they  call  such  persons)  round- 
backed,  a  flat  belly,  a  hand  large,  and  with  few 
lines  in  the  palm ;  a  short  and  round  foot,  thighs 
not  fleshy,  and  calves  of  the  legs  not  hanging 
over,  but  neat,  are  signs  of  long  life. 

44.  Eyes  somewhat  large,  and  the  circles  of 
them  inclined  to  greenness ;  senses  not  too  quick ; 
the  pulse  in  youth  slower,  towards  old  age  quick- 
er ;  facility  of  holding  the  breath,  and  longer  than 
usual ;  the  body  in  youth  inclined  to  be  bound,  in 
the  decline  of  years  mora  laxative,  are  also  aigns 
of  long  life. 

45.  Concerning  the  times  of  nativity,  as  they 
refer  to  long  life,  nothing  has  been  observed 
worthy  the  setting  down,  save  only  astrologieal 
observations,  which  we  rejected  in  oar  topics.  A 
birth  at  the  eighth  month  is  not  only  long-lived, 
but  not  likely  to  live.  Also,  winter  births  are 
accounted  the  longer  lived. 

46.  A  pythagorical  or  monastical  diet,  accord- 
ing to  strict  rules,  and  always  exactly  equal,  (as 
that  of  Conarus  was,)  seemeth  to  be  very  effectual 
for  long  life.  Yet,  on  the  contrary,  amongst  those 
that  live  freely,  and  afler  the  common  sort,  such 
as  have  good  stomachs  and  feed  more  plentifully, 
are  oden  the  longest  lived.  The  middle  diet, 
which  we  account  the  temperate,  is  commended, 
and  conduceth  to  good  health,  but  not  to  long  life ; 
for  the  spare  diet  begets  few  spirits,  and  dull,  and 
so  wasteth  the  body  less;  and  the  liberal  diet 
yieldeth  more  ample  nourishment,  and  so  repair- 
eth  more;  but  the  middle  diet  doth  neither  of 
both ;  for,  where  the  extremes  are  hurtful,  there 
the  mean  is  best;  but  where  the  extremes  are 
helpful,  there  the  mean  is  nothing  worth. 

Now,  to  that  spare  diet  there  are  requisite 
watching,  lest  the  spirits,  being  few,  should  be 
oppressed  with  much  sleep ;  little  exercise,  lest 
they  should  exhale;  abstinence  from  venery,  lest 
they  should  be  exhausted ;  but  to  the  liberal  diet, 
on  the  other  side,  are  requisite  much  sleep,  fre- 
quent exercises,  and  a  seasonable  use  of  venery. 
Baths  and  anointings  (such  as  were  anciently  in 
use)  did  rather  tend  to  deliciousness,  than  to  pro- 
longing of  life.    Bat  of  all  these  things  we  eiiall 


speak  more  exactly  when  we  come  to  the  inqui^ 
sition,  according  to  intentions.  Meanwhile  that 
of  Celsus,  who  was  not  only  a  learned  physician, 
but  a  wise  man,  is  not  to  be  omitted,  who  ad. 
viseth  interchanging  and  alternation  of  the  diet, 
but  still  with  an  inclination  to  the  more  benign  ; 
as  that  a  man  should  sometimes  accustom  him- 
self to  watching,  sometimes  to  sleep,  but  to  sleep 
oftenest.  Again,  that  he  should  sometimes  give 
himself  to  fasting,  sometimes  to  feasting,  but  to 
feasting  ofkenest;  that  he  should  sometimes  inure 
himself  to  great  labours  of  the  mind,  sometimes 
to  relaxations  of  the  same,  but  to  relaxations 
oftenest.  Certainly  this  is  without  all  question, 
that  diet  well  ordered  bears  the  greatest  part  in 
the  prolongration  of  life;  neither  did  I  ever  meet 
an  extreme  long-lived  man,  but  being  asked  of 
his  course,  he  observed  something  peculiar ;  some 
one  thing,  some  another.  I  remember  an  old 
man,  above  a  hundred  years  of  age,  who  was  pro- 
duced, as  witness,  touching  an  ancient  prescrip- 
tion. When  he  had  finished  his  testimony,  the 
Judge  familiarly  asked  him  how  he  came  to  live 
so  long :  He  answered,  beside  expectation,  and 
not  without  the  laughter  of  the  hearers.  By  eating 
before  I  was  hungry,  and  drinking  before  I  was 
dry.    But  of  these  things  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

47.  A  life  led  in  religion,  and  in  holy  exercises, 
seemeth  to  conduce  to  long  life.  There  are  in 
this  kind  of  life  these  things,ieisure,  admiration, 
and  contemplation  of  heavenly  things,  joys  not 
sensual,  noble  hopes,  wholesome  fears,  sweet 
sorrows.  Lastly,  continual  renovations  by  observ- 
ances, penances,  expiations,  all  which  are  very 
powerful  to  the  prolongration  of  life.  Unto  which 
if  you  add  that  austere  diet  which  hardeneth 
the  mass  of  the  body,  and  humbleth  the  spirits, 
no  marvel  if  an  extraordinary  length  of  life  do 
follow ;  such  was  that  of  Paul,  the  hermit,  Simeon 
Stelita,  the  columnar  anchorite,  and  of  many  other 
hermits  and  anchorites. 

48.  Next  to  this  is  the  life,  led  in  good  letters, 
such  as  was  that  of  philosophers,  rhetoricians, 
grammarians.  This  life  is  also  led  in  leisure, 
and  in  those  thoughts,  which,  seeing  they  are 
severed  from  the  affairs  of  the  world,  bite  not, 
but  rather  delight,  through  their  variety  and  im« 
pertinency.  They  live  also  at  their  pleasure, 
spending  their  time  in  such  things  as  like  them 
best,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the  company  of 
young  men,  which  is  ever  the  most  cheerful. 
But  in  philosophies  there  is  great  difference  be- 
twixt the  sects,  as  touching  long  life;  for  those 
philosophies  which  have  in  them  a  touch  of 
superstition,  and  are  conversant  in  high  con- 
templations, are  the  best,  as  the  pythagorical  and 
platonic.  Also  those  which  did  institute  a  peram- 

j  halation  of  the  world,  and  considered  the  variety 
'  of  natural  things,  and  had  reachless,  and  high, 
I  and  magnanimous  thoughts,  (as  of  infinitum,  of 
.  the  stars,  of  the  beroical  virtues,  and  such  like,) 
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were  good  for  lengthening  of  life;  such  were 
ihose  of  DemocrituB,  Pliilolaas,  Xenophanes,  the 
astrologians  and  stoics.  Also  those  which  had 
no  profound  speculation  in  them,  but  discoursed 
calmly  on  both  sides,  out  of  common  sense  and 
the  received  opinions,  without  any  sharp  inquisi- 
tions, were  likewise  good ;  such  were  those  of 
Carneades  and  the  academics,  also  of  the  rhetori- 
cians and  grammarians.  But,  contrary,  philo- 
sophies conversant  in  perplexing  subtilties,  and 
which  pronounced  peremptorily,  and  which  exa- 
mined and  wrested  all  things  to  the  scale  of  prin- 
ciples. Lastly,  which  were  thorny  and  narrow 
were  evil ;  such  were  those  commonly  of  the  peri- 
patetics, and  of  the  schoolmen. 

49.  The  country  life  also  is  well  fitted  for  long 
life ;  it  is  much  abroad,  and  in  the  open.air ;  it  is 
not  slothful,  but  ever  in  employment;  it  feedeth 
upon  fresh  cates,  and  unbought;  it  is  without 
cares  and  envy. 

50.  For  the  military  life,  we  have  a  good  opinion 
of  that  whilst  a  man  is  young.  Certainly  many 
excellent  warriors  have  been  long-lived ;  Corvi- 
nus,  Camillus,  Xenophon,  Agesilaus,  with  others, 
both  ancient  and  modern.  No  doubt  it  furthereth 
long  life,  to  have  all  things  from  our  youth  to  our 
elder  age  mend,  and  grow  to  the  better,  that  a 
youth  full  of  crosses  may  minister  sweetness  to 

.our  old  age.  We  conceive  also,  that  military 
affections,  inflamed  with  a  desire  of  fighting,  and 
hope  of  victory,  do  infuse  such  a  heat  into  the 
spirits,  as  may  be  profitable  for  long  life. 

Medicinea  for  Long  Life, 
To  tbe  tcnlh  article. 

The  art  of  physic,  which  we  now  have,  looks 
no  further  commonly  than  to  consenration  of 
health,  and  cure  of  diseases.  As  for  those  things 
which  tend  properly  to  long  life,  there  is  but 
slight  mention,  and  by  the  way  only.  Notwith- 
standing, we  will  propound  those  medicines 
which  are  notable  in  this  kind,  I  mean  those 
which  are  cordials.  For  it  is  consonant  to  reason, 
that  those  things  which  being  taken  in  cures  do 
defend  and  fortify  the  heart,  or,  more  truly,  the 
spirits,  against  poisons  and  diseases  being  trans- 
ferred with  judgment  and  choice  into  diet,  should 
have  a  good  effect,  in  some  sort,  towards  the  pro- 
longing of  life.  This  we  will  do,  not  heaping 
them  promiscuously  together,  (as  the  manner  is,) 
but  selecting  the  best. 

1.  Gold  is  given  in  three  forms,  either  in  that 
which  they  call  aurum  potabile,  or  in  wine 
wherein  gold  l.ath  been  quenched,  or  in  gold  in 
the  substance,  such  as  are  leaf-gold,  and  the 
filings  of  gold.  As  for  aurum  potabile,  it  is 
used  to  be  given  in  desperate  or  dangerous  dis- 
eases, and  that  not  without  good  success.  But 
we  suppose  that  the  spirits  of  the  salt,  by  which 
the  gold  IS  dissolved,  do  rather  minister  that  vir- 
tue which  is  found  in  it.  than  the  gold  itself, 


though  this  secret  be  wholly  suppressed.  Now, 
if  the  body  of  gold  could  be  opened  with  these 
corrosive  waters,  or  by  these  corrosive  waters 
(so  the  yenemous  quality  were  wanting)  well 
washed,  we  conceive  it  would  be  no  unprofitable 
medicine. 

2.  Pearls  are  taken  either  in  a  fine  powder,  or 
in  a  certain  mass  or  dissolution,  by  the  juice  of 
four  and  new  lemons,  and  they  are  given  some- 
times in  aromatical  confections,  sometimes  in 
liquor.  The  pearl,  no  doubt,  hath  some  affinity 
with  the  shell  in  which  it  groweth,  and  may  be 
of  the  same  quality  with  the  shells  of  crawfishes. 

3.  Amongst  the  transparent  precious  stones, 
two  only  are  accounted  cordial,  the  emerald  and 
the  jacinth,  which  are  given  under  the  same  forms 
that  the  pearls  are ;  save  only,  that  the  dissolu- 
tions of  them,  as  far  as  we  know,  are  not  in  use. 
But  we  suspect  these  glassy  jewels,  lest  they 
should  be  cutting. 

Of  these  which  we  have  mentioned,  how  far 
and  in  what  manner  they  are  helpful,  shall  be 
spoken  hereafler. 

4.  Bezoar  stone  is  of  approved  virtue  for  re- 
freshing the  spirits  and  procuring  a  gentle  sweat. 
As  for  the  unicorn's  horn,  it  hath  lost  the  credit 
with  us;  yet  so  as  it  may  keep  rank  with  harts- 
horn, and  the  bone  in  the  heart  of  a  hart,  and 
ivory,  and  such  like. 

Ambergris  is  one  of  the  best  to  appease  and 
comfort  the  spirits. 

5.  Hereafter,  follow  the  names  only  of  the 
simple  cordials,  seeing  their  virtues  are  suffi- 
ciently known. 

Hot. — Saffron,  folium  indum,  lignum  aloi's, 
citron  pill  or  rind,  balm,  basil,  cloye-gillyflowers, 
orange  flowers,  rosemary,  mint,  betony,  carduus 
benedictus. 

Cold, — Nitre,  roses,  violets,  strawbeny  leaves, 
strawberries,  juice  of  sweet  lemons,  juice  of 
sweet  oranges,  juice  of  pearmains,  borage,  bu- 
gloss,  bumet,  sanders,  camphire. 

Seeing  our  speech  now  is  of  those  things  which 
may  be  transferred  into  diet,  all  hot  waters  and 
chymical  oils,  (which,  as  a  certain  trifler  saith, 
are  under  the  planet  Mars,  and  have  a  furious 
and  destructive  force,)  as,  also,  all  hot  and  biting 
spices  are  to  be  rejected,  and  a  consideration  to 
be  had  how  waters  and  liquors  may  be  made  of 
the  former  simples ;  not  those  phlegmatic  distilled 
waters,  nor  again  those  burning  waters  or  spirits 
of  wine,  but  such  as  may  be  more  temperate,  and 
yet  lively,  and  sending  forth  a  benign  vapour. 

6. 1  make  some  question  touching  the  frequent 
letting  of  blood,  whether  it  conduceth  to  long 
life  or  not ;  and  I  am  rather  in  the  opinion  that  it 
doth,  if  it  be  turned  into  a  habit,  and  other  things 
be  well  disposed,  for  it  letteth  out  the  old  juice 
of  the  body  and  bringeth  in  new. 

I  suppose  also,  that  some  emaciating  diseases, 
well  cured,  do  profit  to  long  life,  for  they  yield 
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new  juice,  the  old  being  consumed,  and  as  (he 
saith)  to  recoTer  a  sickness,  is  to  renew  youth. 
Therefore  it  were  good  to  make  some  artificial 
diseases,  which  is  done  by  strict  and  emaciating 
diets,  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereaAer. 

7%e  Intentions, 
To  tbe  twelfth,  thirtMBtli,  and  foarteenth  artklM. 
Having  finished  the  inquisition  according  to 
the  subjects,  as,  namely,  of  inanimate  bodies, 
▼egetables,  living  creatures,  man,  I  will  come 
now  nearer  to  the  matter,  and  order  mine  inquisi- 
tions by  certain  intentions,  such  as  are  true  and 
proper  (as  I  am  wholly  persuaded,)  and  which 
are  the  very  paths  to  mortal  life.  For  in  this 
part,  nothing  that  is  of  worth  hath  hitherto  been 
inquired,  but  the  contemplations  of  men  have 
been  but  simple  and  non-proficients.  For  when 
I  hear  men  on  the  one  side  speak  of  comforting 
natural  h«at,  and  the  radical  moisture,  and  of 
meats  which  breed  good  blood,  such  as  may 
neither  be  burnt  nor  phlegmatic,  and  of  the 
cheering  and  recreating  the  spirits,  I  suppose 
them  to  be  no  bad  men  which  speak  these  things; 
but  none  of  these  worketh  efiectually  towards 
the  end.  But  when,  on  the  other  side,  I  hear 
several  discourses  touching  medicines  made  of 
gold,  because  gold  is  not  subject  to  corruption ; 
and  touching  precious  stones,  to  refresh  the 
spirits  by  their  hidden  properties  and  lustre,  and 
that  if  they  could  be  taken  and  retained  in  ves- 
sels, the  balsams  and  quintessences  of  living 
creatures  would  make  men  conceive  a  proud  hope 
of  immortality.  And  that  the  fiesh  of  serpents 
and  harts,  by  a  certain  consent,  are  powerful  to 
the  renovation  of  life,  because  the  one  casteth  his 
skin,  the  other  his  horns;  (they  should  also  have 
added  the  flesh  of  eagles,  because  the  eagle 
changes  his  bill.)  And  that  a  certain  man,  when 
he  had  found  an  ointment  hidden  under  the 
ground,  and  had  anointed  himself  therewith  from 
head  to  foot,  (excepting  only  the  soles  of  his  feet) 
did,  by  his  anointing,  live  three  hundred  years 
without  any  disease,  save  only  some  tumours  in 
the  soles  of  his  feet.  And  of  Artesius,  who, 
when  he  found  his  spirit  ready  to  depart,  drew 
into  his  body  the  spirit  of  a  certain  young  man, 
and  thereby  made  him  breathless,  but  himself 
lived  many  years  by  another  man*s  spirit.  And 
of  fortunate  hours,  according  to  the  figures  of 
heaven,  in  which  medicines  are  to  be  grathered 
and  compounded  for  the  prolongation  of  life ;  and 
«f  the  seals  of  planets,  by  which  virtues  may  be 
drawn  and  fetched  down  from  heaven  to  prolong 
.  ,  life;  and  such  like  fabulous  and  superstitious 
^  vanities.  I  wonder  exceedingly  that  men  should 
so  much  dote  as  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  deluded 
with  these  things.  And,  again,  I  do  pity  man- 
kind that  they  should  have  the  hard  fortune  to  be 
besieged  with  such  frivolous  and  senteleM  tp- 
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prehensions.  But  mine  intentions  do  both  come 
home  to  the  matter,  and  are  far  from  vain  and 
credulous  imaginations;  being  also  such,  as  I 
conceive,  posterity  may  add  much  to  the  matters 
which  satisfy  these  intentions ;  but  to  the  inten- 
tions themselves,  but  a  little.  Notwithstanding 
there  are  a  few  things,  and  those  of  very  great 
moment,  of  which  I  would  have  men  to  be  fore- 
warned. 

First,  We  are  of  that  opinion,  that  we  esteem 
the  offices  of  life  to  be  more  worthy  than  life  itself. 
Therefore,  if  there  be  any  thing  of  that  kind  that 
may  indeed  exactly  answer  our  intentions,  yet  so 
that  the  offices  and  duties  of  life  be  thereby  hin- 
dered, whatsoever  it  be  of  this  kind,  we  reject  it. 
Perhaps  we  may  make  some  light  mention  of 
some  things,  but  we  insist  not  upon  them.  For 
we  make  no  serious  nor  diligent  discourse,  either 
of  leading  the  life  in  caves,  where  the  sunbeams 
and  several  changes  of  the  air  pierce  not,  like 
Epimenides  his  cave;  or  of  perpetual  baths, 
made  of  liquors  prepared ;-  or  of  shirts  and  sear- 
cloths,  so  applied,  that  the  body  should  be  al- 
ways, as  it  were,  in  a  box ;  or  of  thick  paintings 
of  the  body,  af^r  the  manner  of  some  barbarous 
nations;  or  of  an  exact  ordering  of  our  life  and 
diet,  which  aimeth  only  at  this,  and  mindeth 
nothing  else  but  that  a  man  live,  (as  was  that  of 
Herodicus  amongst  the  ancients,  and  of  Comarus 
the  Venetian  in  our  days,  but  with  greater  mode- 
ration,) or  of  any  such  prodigy,  tediousness,  or 
inconvenience ;  but  we  propound  such  remedies 
and  precepts,  by  which  the  offices  of  life  may 
neither  be  deserted  nor  receive  any  great  inter- 
ruptions or  molestations. 

Secondly,  On  the  other  side,  we  denounce  unto 
men  that  they  will  give  over  trifling,  and  not  ima- 
gine that  so  great  a  work  as  the  stopping  and 
turning  back  the  powerful  course  of  nature  can 
be  brought  to  pass  by  some  morning  draught,  or 
the  taking  of  some  precious  drug,  but  that  they 
would  be  assured  that  it  must  needs  be,  that  this 
is  a  work  of  labour,  and  eonsisteth  of  many  reme- 
dies, and  a  fit  connexion  of  them  amongst  them- 
selves ;  for  no  man  can  be  so  stupid  as  to  imagine 
that  what  was  never  yet  done  can  be  done,  but 
by  such  ways  as  were  never  yet  attempted. 

Thirdly,  We  ingeniously  profess  that  some  of 
those  things  which  we  shall  propound,  have  not 
been  tried  by  us  by  way  of  experiment,  (for  our 
course  of  life  doth  not  permit  that,)  but  are  de- 
rived (as  we  suppose)  upon  good  reasons,  out  of 
our  principles  and  grounds,  (of  which  some  we 
set  down,  others  we  reserve  in  our  mind,)  and 
are,  as  it  were,  cut  and  digged  out  of  the  rock 
and  mine  of  nature  herself.  Nevertheless,  we 
have  been  careful,  and  that  with  all  providenc«i 
and  circumspection,  (seeing  the  Scripture  saith  of 
the  body  of  man,  that  it  is  more  worth  than  rai- 
ment,) to  propound  such  remedies  as  may  at  least 
be  safe,  if  peredventure  they  be  not  firuitfiiL 
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Fourthly,  We  would  have  men  rightly  to  ob- 
lenre  and  distinguish  that  thoee  things  which  are 
good  for  a  healthful  life,  are  not  always  good  for 
a  long  life ;  for  there  are  some  things  which  do 
further  the  alacrity  of  the  spirits,  and  the  strength 
and  vigour  of  the  functions,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing, do  cut  off  from  the  sum  of  life :  and  there 
are  other  things  which  are  profitable  to  prolonga- 
tion of  life,  which,  are  not  without  some  pen]  of 
health,  unless  this  matter  be  salved  by  fit  reme- 
dies;  of  which,  notwithstanding,  as  occasion  shall 
be  offered,  we  will  not  omit  to  give  some  cautions 
and  monitions. 

Lastly,  We  have  thought  good  to  propound 
sundry  remedies  according  to  the  several  inten- 
tions, but  the  choice  of  those  remedies,  and  the 
order  of  them,  to  leave  to  discretion  ;•  for  to  set 
down  exactly  which  of  them  agreeth  best,  with 
which  constitution  of  body,  which  with  the 
several  courses  of  life,  which  with  each  man's 
particular  age,  and  how  they  are  to  be  taken  one 
afier  another,  and  how  the  whole  practique  of 
these  things  is  to  be  administered  and  governed, 
would  be  too  long,  neither  is  it  fit  to  be  pub- 
lished. 

In  the  topics  we  propounded  three  intentions; 
the  prohibiting  of  consumption,  the  perfecting  of 
reparation,  and  the  renewing  of  oldness.  But 
teeing  those  things  which  shall  be  said  are  no- 
thing less  than  words,  we  will  deduce  these  three 
intentions  to  ten  operations. 

1.  The  first  is  the  operation  upon  the  spirits, 
that  they  may  renew  their  vigour. 

2.  The  second  operation  is  upon  the  exclusion 
of  the  air. 

3.  The  third  operation  is  upon  the  blood,  and 
the  sanguifying  heat. 

4.  The  fourth  operation  is  upon  the  juices  of 
the  body. 

5.  The  fiflh  operation  is  upon  the  bowels,  for 
their  extrusion  of  aliment. 

6.  The  sixth  operation  is  upcm  the  outer  parts, 
for  their  attraction  of  aliment. 

X  The  seventh  operation  is  upon  the  aliment 
itself,  for  the  insinuation  thereof. 

8.  The  eighth  operation  is  upon  the  last  act  of 
assimilation. 

9.  The  ninth  operation  is  upon  the  inteneration 
of  the  parts,  afler  they  begin  to  be  dried. 

10.  The  tenth  operation  is  upon  the  purging 
away  of  old  juice,  and  supplying  of  new  juice. 

Of  these  operations,  the  four  first  belong  to 
the  first  intention,  the  four  next  to  the  second 
intention,  and  the  two  last  to  the  third  inten- 
tion. 

But  because  this  part  touching  the  intentions 
doth  tend  to  practice,  under  the  name  of  history, 
we  will  not  only  comprise  experiments  and  obser^ 
vations,  but  also  counsels,  remedies,  explications 
of  causes,  assumptions,  and  whatsoever  hath  re- 
ference hereunto. 


L  7%e  Operation  upon  the  8pirit$^  ^ud  the^ 
remain  youtlful^  and  renew  their  Figour» 

The  kliCory. 

1.  The  spirits  are  the  master  workmen  of  all 
effects  in  the  body.  This  is  manifest  by  consent, 
and  by  infinite  instances. 

2.  If  any  man  could  procure  that  a  young 
man's  spirit  could  be  conveyed  into  an  old  man's 
body,  it  is  not  unlikely  but  this  great  wheel  of 
the  spirits  might  turn  aboat  the  lesser  wheels  of 
the  parts,  and  so  the  course  of  natore  beeoBM 
retrograde. 

3.  In  every  consumption,  whether  it  be  by  tie 
or  by  age,  the  more  the  spirit  of  the  body,  or  the 
heat,  preyeth  upon  the  moisture,  the  lesser  is  tbe 
duration  of  that  thing.  Ttdu  occurs  everywhere, 
and  is  manifest. 

4.  The  spirits  are  to  be  put  into  such  a  tem- 
perament and  degree  of  activity,  that  they  should 
not  (as  he  saith)  drink  and  guzzle  the  juices  of 
the  body,  but  sip  them  only. 

5.  There  are  two  kinds  of  flames,  the  one  eager 
and  weak,  which  consumes  slight  substances,  but 
hath  little  power  over  the  harder,  as  the  flame  of 
straw  or  small  sticks :  the  other  strong  and  con- 
stant, which  converts  hard  and  obstinate  sub- 
stances; as  the  flame  of  hard  wood,  and  such 
like. 

6.  The  eager  flames,  and  yet  less  robust,  do  dry 
bodies,  and  render  them  exhaust  and  sapless; 
but  the  stronger  flames  do  intenerate  and  melt 
them. 

7.  Also  in  dissipating  medicines,  some  vapour 
forth  the  thin  part  of  the  tumours  or  swellings, 
and  these  harden  the  tumour;  others  potently  di»- 
cuss,  and  these  soften  it. 

8.  Also  in  purging  and  absterging  medicines, 
some  carry  away  the  fluid  humours  violently 
others  draw  the  more  obstinate  and  viscous. 

9.  The  spirits  ought  to  be  invested  and  armed 
with  such  a  heat,  that  they  may  choose  rather  to 
stir  and  undermine  hard  and  obstinate  matters, 
than  to  discharge  and  carry  away  the  thin  and 
prepared :  for  by  that  means  the  body  becomes 
green  and  solid. 

1 0.  The  spirits  are  so  to  be  wrought  and  temper- 
ed, that  they  may  be  in  substsnce  dense,  not  rare ; 
in  heat  strong,  not  eager ;  in  quantity  sufficient  for 
the  oflices  of  life,  not  redundant  or  turgid ;  in  m<H 
tion  appeased,  not  dancing  or  unequal. 

11.  That  vapours  work  powerfully  upon  the 
spirits  it  is  manifest  by  sleep,  by  drunkenness, 
by  melancholic  passions,  by  letificant  medicines, 
by  odours,  calling  the  spirits  back  agrain  in  swoon- 
ings  and  faintings. 

13.  The  spirits  are  condensed  four  ways ;  either 
by  putting  them  to  flight,  or  by  refrigerating  and 
cooling  them,  or  by  stroking  them,  or  by  quieting 
them.  And  first  of  their  condensation,  by  putting 
them  to  flight. 
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13.  Whatsoever  putteth  to  flight  on  all  parts 
driveih  the  body  into  his  centre,  and  so  con- 
denseth. 

14.  To  the  condensation  of  the  spirits  by 
flight,  the  most  powerful  and  effectual  is  opium, 
and  next  opiates,  and  generally  all  soporiferous 
things. 

15.  The  force  of  opium  to  the  condensation  of 
the  spirits  is  exceeding  strong,  when  as  perhaps 
three  grains  thereof  will  in  a  short  time  so  coagu- 
late the  spirits,  that  they  return  no  more,  but  are 
extinguished,  and  become  immovable. 

16.  Opium,  and  the  like,  put  not  the  spirits  to 
flight  by  their  coldness,  for  they  have  parts  mani- 
festly hot,  but  on  the  contrary  cool  by  their  pat- 
ting the  spirits  to  flight. 

17.  The  flight  of  the  spirits  by  opium  and  opi- 
ate  medicines  is  best  seen  by  applying  the  same 
outwardly,  for  the  spirits  straight  withdraw  them- 
selves, and  will  return  no  more,  but  the  part  is 
mortified,  and  turns  to  a  gangrene. 

18.  Opiates  in  grievous  pains,  as  in  the  stone, 
or  the  cutting  ofi*  of  a  limb,  mitigate  pains  most 
of  all,  by  putting  the  spirits  to  flight. 

19.  Opiates  obtain  a  good  efiect  from  a  bad 
cause ;  for  the  flight  of  the  spirits  is  evil,  but  the 
condensation  of  them  through  their  flight  is  good. 

20.  The  Grecians  attributed  much  both  for 
health  and  for  prolongation  of  life,  as  opiates,  but 
tlie  Arabians  much  more,  insomuch  that  their 
grand  medicines  (which  they  called  the  god's 
hands)  had  opium  for  their  basis  and  principal 
ingredient,  other  things  being  mixed  to  abate  and 
correct  the  noxious  qualities  thereof;  such  were 
treacle,  mithridate,  and  the  rest. 

21.  Whatsoever  is  given  with  good  success  in 
the  curing  of  pestilential  and  malignant  diseases, 
to  stop  and  bridle  the  spirits,  lest  they  grow  tur- 
bulent and  tumultuous,  may  very  happily  be 
transferred  to  the  prolongation  of  life;  for  one 
thing  is  eflectual  unto  both,  namely,  the  conden- 
•ation  of  the  spirits :  now,  there  is  nothing  better 
for  that  than  opiates. 

22.  The  Turks  find  opium,  even  in  a  reasonable 
good  quantity,  harmless  and  comfortable,  inso- 
much that  they  take  it  before  their  battle  to  excite 
courage ;  but  to  us,  unless  it  be  in  a  very  small 
quantity,  and  with  good  correctives,  it  is  mortal. 

23.  Opium  and  opiates  are  manifestly  found  to 
excite  Venus ;  which  shows  them  to  have  force  to 
corroborate  the  spirits. 

24.  Distilled  water  out  of  wild  poppy  is  given 
with  good  success  in  surfeits,  agues,  and  divers 
diseases;  which,  no  doubt,  is  a  temperate  kind 
of  opiate.  Neither  let  any  man  wonder  at  the 
various  use  of  it,  for  that  is  familiar  to  opiates,  in 
regard  that  the  spirits,  corroborated  and  con- 
densed, will  rise  up  against  any  disease. 

25.  The  Turks  use  a  kind  of  herb  which  they 
call  caphe,  which  they  dry  and  powder,  and  then 
drink  in  warm  water,  which  they  say  doth  not  a 


little  sharpen  them  both  in  their  courage  and  in 
their  wits ;  notwithstanding,  if  it  be  taken  in  a 
large  quantity,  it  afifects  and  disturbs  the  mind  ; 
whereby  it  is  manifest,  that  it  is  of  the  same 
nature  with  opiates. 

26.  There  is  a  root  much  renowned  in  all  the 
eastern  parts  which  they  call  betel,  which  the  In- 
dians and  others  use  to  carry  in  their  mouths,  and 
to  champ  it,  and  by  that  champing  they  are  won« 
derfully  enabled  both  to  endure  labours,  and  to 
overcome  sicknesses,  and  to  the  act  of  carnal 
copulation :  it  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  stupefactive, 
because  it  exceedingly  blacks  the  teeth. 

27.  Tobacco  in  our  age  is  immoderately  grown 

into  use,  and  it  aflects  men  with  a  secret  kind  of  / 
delight,  insomuch  that  they  who  have  once  inured  1/ 
themselves  unto  it,  can  hardly  afterwards  leave 
it ;  and  no  doubt  it  hath  power  to  lighten  the 
body,  and  to  shake  ofi"  weariness.  Now,  the 
virtue  of  it  is  commonly  thought  to  be,  because  it 
opens  the  passages,  and  voids  humours;  but  it 
may  more  rightly  be  referred  to  the  condensation 
of  the  spirits,  for  it  is  a  kind  of  henbane,  and  mani- 
festly troubles  the  head  as  opiates  do. 

28.  There  are  sometimes  humours  engendered 
in  the  body,  which  are  as  it  were  opiate  them- 
selves ;  as  it  b  in  some  kind  of  melancholies, 
with  which  if  a  man  be  affected  it  is  a  sign  of  very 
long  life. 

29.  The  simple  opiates  (which  are  also  called 
stupefactives)  are  these;  opium  itself,  which  is 
the  juice  of  poppy,  both  the  poppies  as  well  in  the 
herb  as  in  the  seed,  henbane,  mandrake,  hemlock, 
tobacco,  nightshade. 

30.  The  compound  opiates  are,  treacle,  mithri- 
date, trifera,  laudanum,  paracelsi,  diaconium,dia- 
scordium,  philonium,  pills  of  houndstongue. 

31.  From  this  which  hath  been  said,  certain 
designations  or  counsels  may  be  deduced  for  the 
prolongation  of  life,  according  to  the  present  ini* 
tention,  namely,  of  condensing  the  spirits  by 
opiates. 

32.  Let  there  be,  therefore,  every  year,  from 
adult  years  of  youth,  an  opiate  diet;  let  it  be  taken 
about  the  end  of  May,  because  the  spirits  in  the 
summer  are  more  loose  and  attenuated,  and  there 
are  less  dangers  from  cold  humours;  let  it  be 
some  magistral  opiate,  weaker  than  those  that  are 
commonly  in  use,  both  in  respect  of  a  smaller 
quantity  of  opium,  and  of  a  more  sparing  mixture 
of  extreme  hot  things;  let  it  betaken  in  the  morn- 
ing betwixt  sleeps.  The  fare  for  that  time  would 
be  more  simple  and  sparing  than  ordinary,  with- 
out wine,  or  spices,  or  vaporous  things.  This 
medicine  to  be  taken  only  each  other  day,  and  to 
be  continued  for  a  fortnight.  This  designation 
in  our  judgment  comes  home  to  the  intention. 

33.  Opiates  also  may  be  taken  not  only  by  the 
mouth,  but  also  by  fumes;  but  the  fumes  must  be 
such  as  may  not  move  the  expulsive  faculty  too 
strongly,  nor  force  down  humours^  but  only  taken 
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in  a  weft,  maj  work  upon  the  spirits  within  the 
brain.  And,  tlierefore,  a  sufiumigration  of  tobacco, 
ligrnam  aloes,  rosemary  leares  dried,  and  a  little 
myrrh  snuffed  up  in  the  morning  at  the  mouth  and 
nostrils,  would  be  very  good. 

34.  In  grand  opiates,  such  as  are  treacle, 
mithridate,  and  the  rest,  it  would  not  be  amiss 
(especially  in  youth)  to  take  rather  the  distilled 
waters  of  them,  than  themselves  in  their  bodies ; 
for  the  vapour  in  distilling  doth  rise,  but  the  heat 
of  the  medicine  commonly  settleth.  Now,  dis- 
tilled waters  are  good  in  those  virtues  which  are 
conveyed  by  vapours,  in  other  things  but  weak. 

35.  There  are  medicines  which  have  a  certain 
weak  and  hidden  degpree,  and  therefore  safe  to  an 
opiate  virtue ;  these  send  forth  a  slow  and  copious 
vapour,  but  not  malignant  as  opiates  do;  there- 
fore they  put  not  the  spirits  to  flight,  notwithstand- 
ing they  congrregate  them,  and  somewhat  thicken 
them. 

36.  Medicines,  in  order  to  opiates,  are  princi- 
pally saffron,  next  folium  indum,  ambergris, 
coriander  seed  prepared,  amomnm,  pseud  a  mo- 
mum,  lignum  rhodium,  orange-flower  water,  and 
much  more  the  infusion  of  the  same  flowers  new 
gathered  in  the  oil  of  almonds,  nutmegs  pricked 
full  of  holes  and  macerated  in  rosewater. 

37.  As  opiates  are  to  be  taken  very  sparingly, 
and  at  certain  times,  as  was  said,  so  these  second- 
aries may  be  taken  familiarly,  and  in  our  daily 
diet,  and  they  will  be  very  effectual  to  prolonga- 
tion of  life.  Certainly  an  apotliecary  of  Calecute, 
by  the  use  of  amber,  is  said  to  have  lived  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years,  and  the  noblemen  of  Bar- 
bary  through  the  use  thereof  are  certified  to  be 
very  long-lived,  whereas  the  mean  people  are  but 
of  short  life.  And  our  ancestors,  who  were 
longer  lived  than  we,  did  use  saffron  much  in 
their  cakes,  broths,  and  the  like.  And  touching 
the  first  way  of  condensing  the  spirits  of  opiates, 
and  the  subordinates  thereto,  thus  much. 

3d.  Now  we  will  inquire  of  the  second  way  of 
condensing  the  spirits  by  cold,  for  the  proper 
work  of  cold  is  condensation,  and  it  is  done  with- 
out any  malignity,  or  adverse  quality ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  a  safer  operation  than  by  opiates,  though 
somewhat  less  powerful,  if  it  be  done  by  turns 
only  as  opiates  are.  But  then  again,  because  it 
may  be  used  familiarly,  and  in  our  daily  diet 
with  moderation,  it  is  much  more  powerful  for 
the  prolongation  of  life  than  by  opiates. 

39.  The  refrigeration  of  the  spirits  is  effected 
three  ways,  either  by  respiration,  or  by  vapours, 
ur  by  aliment.  The  first  is  the  best,  but,  in  a 
sort,  out  of  our  power;  the  second  is  potent,  but 
vet  ready  and  at  hand;  the  third  is  weak  and 
somewhat  about. 

40.  Air  clear  and  pure,  and  which  hath  no  fog- 
gineAs  in  it  before  it  be  received  into  the  lungs, 
and  which  is  least  exposed  to  the  sunbeams,  con- 
Oanseth  the  spirits  best.    Sach  is  found  either  on 


the  tops  of  dry  mountains,  or  in  champaigns  open 
to  the  wind,  and  yet  not  withoat  some  shade. 

41.  As  for  the  refrigeration  and  condensation 
of  the  spirits  by  vapours,  the  root  of  this  opera- 
tion we  place  in  nitre,  as  a  creature  purposely 
made  and  chosen  for  this  end,  being  thereunto  led 
and  persuaded  by  these  arguments. 

42.  Nitre  is  a  kind  of  cool  spice;  this  is  appa- 
rent  to  the  sense  itself,  for  it  bites  the  tongrue  and 
palate  with  cold,  as  spices  do  with  heat,  and  it  is 
the  only  thing,  as  far  as  we  know,  that  hath  this 
property. 

43.  Almost  all  cold  things  (which  are  cold  pro- 
perly and  not  by  accident,  as  opium  is)  are  poor 
and  jejune  of  spirit;  contrarily,  things  full  of  spi- 
rit are  almost  all  hot,  only  nitre  is  found  amongst 
vegetables,  which  aboundeth  with  spirit  and  yet 
is  cold.  As  for  camphire,  which  is  full  of  spirit, 
and  yet  performeth  the  actions  of  cold,  it  cooleth 
by  accident  only,  as  namely,  for  that  by  the  thin- 
ness thereof,  without  acrimony,  it  helpeth  perspi- 
ration and  inflammations. 

44.  In  congealing  and  freezing  of  liquors 
(which  is  lately  grrown  into  use)  by  laying  snow 
and  ice  on  the  outside  of  the  vessel,  nitre  is  also 
added,  and  no  doubt  it  exciteth  and  fortifieth  the 
congelation.  It  is  true,  that  they  use  also  for  this 
work  ordinary  bay-salt,  which  doth  rather  give 
activity  to  the  coldness  of  the  snow,  than  cool  by 
itself;  but,  as  I  have  heard,  in  the  hotter  regions, 
where  snow  falls  not,  the  congealing  is  wrought 
by  nitre  alone ;  but  this  I  cannot  certainly  affirm. 

45.  It  is  affirmed  that  gunpowder,  which  con- 
sisteth  principally  of  nitre,  being  taken  in  drink 
doth  conduce  to  valour,  and  that  it  is  used  often- 
times by  mariners  and  soldiers  before  they  begin 
their  battles,  as  the  Turks  do  opium. 

46.  Nitre  is  given  with  good  success  in  burn- 
ing agues,  and  pestilential  fevers,  to  mitigrate  and 
bridle  their  pernicious  heats. 

47.  It  is  manifest,  that  nitre  in  gunpowder  doth 
mightily  abhor  the  flame,  from  whence  is  caused 
that  horrible  crack  and  puffing. 

48.  Nitre  is  found  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  spirit 
of  the  earth;  for  this  is  most  certain,  that  any 
earth,  though  pure  and  unmixed  with  nitrous  mat* 
ter,  if  it  be  so  laid  up  and  covered,  that  it  he  free 
from  the  sunbeams,  and  putteth  forth  no  vegetable, 
will  grather  nitre,  even  in  good  abundance.  By 
which  it  is  clear,  that  the  spirit  of  nitre  is  not  only 
inferior  to  the  spirit  of  living  creatures,  but  also  to 
the  spirit  of  vegetables. 

49.  Cattle,  which  drink  of  nitrons  water,  do 
manifestly  grow  fat,  which  is  a  sign  of  the  cold  in 
nitre. 

50.  The  manuring  of  the  soil  is  chiefly  by 
nitrous  substances ;  for  all  dung  is  nitrous,  and 
this  is  a  sign  of  the  spirit  in  nitre. 

51.  From  hence  it  appears,  that  the  spirits  of 
man  may  be  cooled  and  condensed  by  the  spirit 
of  nitre,  and  be  made  more  crude  and  less  eager. 
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And,  therefore,  as  strong  wines,  and  spices,  and 
the  like,  do  bum  the  spirits  and  shorten  life ;  so, 
on  the  contrary  side,  nitre  doth  compose  and 
repress  them,  and  furthereth  to  life. 

53.  Nitre  may  be  used  with  meat,  mixed  with 
our  salt,  to  the  tenth  part  of  the  salt;  in  broths 
taken  in  the  morning,  for  three  grains  to  ten,  also 
in  beer;  but  howsoerer  it  be  used,  with  modenu 
tion,  it  is  of  prime  force  to  long  life. 

53.  As  opium  holds  the  pre-eminence  in  con- 
densing  the  spirits,  by  putting  them  to  flight,  and 
hath  withal  his  subordinates  less  potent,  but  more 
safe,  which  may  be  taken  both  in  greater  quantity 
and  in  more  frequent  use,  of  which  we  ha?e  for- 
merly  spoken;  so  also  nitre,  which  condenseth 
the  spirits  by  cold,  and  by  a  kind  of  frescour,  (as 
we  now-a-days  speak,)  hath  also  his  subordinates. 

54.  Subordinates  to  nitre  are,  all  those  things 
which  yield  an  odour  somewhat  earthy,  like  the 
smell  of  earth,  pure  and  good,  newly  digged  or 
tomed  up;  of  this  sort  the  chief  are,  borage,  bu- 
loss,  langue  de  bceuf,  burnet,  strawberry  leayes, 
and  strawberries,  frambois,  or  raspis,  raw  cucum- 
bers, raw  pearmains,  vine  leaves,  and  buds,  also 
riolets. 

55.  The  next  in  order,  are  those  which  have  a 
certain  freshness  of  smell,  but  somewhat  more 
inclined  to  heatj  yet  not  altogether  void  of  that 
virtue  of  refreshing  by  coolness;  such  as  are 
balm,  green  citrons,  green  oranges,  roeewater  di»- 
tilled,  roasted  wardens ;  also  the  damask,  red,  and 
musk  roses. 

56.  This  is  to  be  noted,  that  subordinates  to 
nitre  do  commonly  confer  more  to  this  intension 
raw,  than  having  passed  the  fire,  because  that  the 
spirit  of  cooling  is  dissipated  by  the  fire,  therefore 
they  are  best  taken  either  infused  in  some  liquor, 
or  raw. 

57.  As  the  condensation  of  the  spirits  by  subor- 
dinates  to  opium  is,  in  some  sort,  performed  by 
odours,  so  also  that  which  is  by  subordinates  to 
nitre ;  therefore  the  smell  of  new  and  pure  earth, 
taken  either  by  following  the  plough,  or  by  dig- 
ging, or  by  weeding,  excellently  refresheth  the 
spirits.  Also  the  leaves  of  trees  in  woods,  or 
hedges,  falling  towards  the  middle  of  autumn, 
yield  a  good  refreshing  to  the  spirits,  but  none  so 
good  as  strawberry  leaves  dying.  Likewise  the 
smell  of  violets,  or  wallflowers,  or  beanflowers,  or 
sweetbrier,  or  honeysuckles,  taken  as  they  grow, 
in  passing  by  them  only,  is  of  the  same  nature. 

58.  Nay,  and  we  know  a  certain  great  lord 
who  lived  long,  that  had  every  morning,  imme- 
diately afler  sleep,  a  clod  of  fresh  earth  laid  in  a 
fair  napkin  under  his  nose,  that  he  might  take  the 
smell  thereof. 

59.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  cooling  and  tem- 
pering of  the  blood  by  cool  things,  such  as  are 
endive,  succory,  leverwort,  purslain,  and  the  like, 
do  also  by  consequent  cool  the  spirits.  But  this 
is  about,  whereat  vapours  cool  immediately. 


60.  And  as  touching  the  condensing  of  the  spi- 
rits by  cold,  thus  much.  The  third  way  of  con- 
densing the  spirits  we  said  to  be  by  that  which 
we  call  stroking  the  spirits.  The  fourth,  by 
quieting  the  alacrity  and  unruliness  of  them. 

61.  Such  things  stroke  the  spirits  as  are  pleas- 
ing and  friendly  to  them,  yet  they  allure  them 
not  to  go  abroad ;  but  rather  prevail,  that  the  spi- 
rits, contented  as  it  were  in  their  own  society,  do 
enjoy  themselves,  and  betake  themselves  into 
their  proper  centre. 

61.  For  these,  if  yon  recollect  those  things 
which  were  formerly  set  down,  as  subordinates  to 
opium  and  nitre,  there  will  need  no  other  inquisi- 
tion. 

62.  As  for  the  quieting  of  the  unruliness  of  the 
spirits,  we  shall  presently  speak  of  that,  when  we 
inquire  touching  their  motion.  Now  then,  seeing 
we  have  spoken  of  that  condensation  of  the  spirits 
which  pertaineth  to  their  substance,  we  will  come 
to  the  temper  of  heat  in  them. 

63.  The  heat  of  the  spiriu,  as  we  said,  ought 
to  be  of  that  kind,  that  it  may  be  robust,  not  eager, 
and  may  delight  rather  to  master  the  tough  and 
obstinate,  than  to  carry  away  the  thin  and  light 
hnmours. 

64.  We  must  beware  of  spices,  wine,  and 
strong  drinks,  that  our  use  of  them  be  very  tem- 
perate, and  sometimes  discontinued.  Also  of 
savory,  wild  marjoram,  pennyroyal,  and  all  such 
as  bite  and  heat  the  tongue ;  for  they  yield  unto 
the  spirits  a  heat  not  operative,  but  predatory. 

65.  These  yield  a  robust  heat,  especially  elecam- 
pane, garlick,  carduus  benedictus,  watercresses, 
while  they  are  young,  germander,  angelica,  ze- 
doary,  vervin,  valerian,  myrrh,  pepperwort,  elder 
flowers,  garden  chervile.  The  use  of  these  things, 
with  choice  and  judgment,  sometimes  in  salads, 
sometimes  in  medicines,  will  satisfy  this  ope- 
ration. 

66.  It  falls  out  well,  that  the  grand  opiates  will 
also  serve  excellently  for  this  operation,  in  respect 
that  they  yield  such  a  heat  by  composition,  which 
is  wished,  but  not  to  be  found  in  simples.  For 
the  mixing  of  those  excessive  hot  things,  (such  as 
are  euphorbinm,  pellitory  of  Spain,  stavisacre, 
dragonwort,  anacordi,  castoreum,  aristolochium, 
opponax,  ammoniachom,  gralbannm,  and  the  like, 
which  of  themselves  cannot  be  taken  inwardly,) 
to  qualify  and  abate  the  stupefactive  virtue  of  the 
opium,  tiiey  do  make  such  a  constitution  of  a 
medicament  as  we  now  require ;  which  is  excel- 
lently seen  in  this,  that  treacle  and  mithridate, 
and  tiie  rest,  are  not  sharp,  nor  bite  the  tongue, 
but  are  only  somewhat  bitter,  and  of  strong  scent, 
and  at  last  manifest  their  heat  when  they  come 
into  the  stomach,  and  in  their  subsequent  opeia- 
tions. 

67.  There  conduces  also  to  the  robust  heat  of 
the  spirits,  Venus  often  excited,  rarely  performed ; 
and  no  less  some  of  the  aflfections,  of  which  shall 
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he  spoken  bereafbr.  So  touching  the  heat  of  the 
spirits,  analogical  to  the  prolongation  of  life,  thus 
mach. 

68.  Tonehmg  the  quantity  of  the  spirits,  that 
they  be  not  exuberant  and  boiling,  but  rather 
sparing,  and  within  a  mean,  (seeing  a  small  flame 
doth  not  devour  so  much  as  a  great  flame,)  the 
inquisition  will  be  short. 

69.  It  seems  to  be  approved  by  experience,  that 
a  spare  diet,  and  almost  a  pythagorical,  such  as  is 
either  prescribed  by  the  strict  rules  of  a  monas- 
tical  life,  or  practised  by  hermits,  which  have  ne- 
cessity and  poverty  for  their  rule,  rendereth  a  man 
long-lived. 

70.  Hitherto  appertain  drinking  of  water,  a  hard 
bed,  abstinence  from  Are,  a  slender  diet,  (as, 
namely,  of  herbs,  fruits,  flesh,  and  flsh,  rather 
powdered  and  salted,  than  fresh  and  hot,  a  hair 
shirt,  frequent  fastings,  frequent  watchings,  few 
sensual  pleasures,  and  such  like;  for  all  these 
diminish  the  spirits,  and  reduce  them  to  such  a 
quantity  as  may  be  sufficient  only  for  the  func- 
tions of  life,  whereby  the  depredation  is  the 
less. 

71.  But  if  the  diet  shall  not  be  altogether  so 
rigorous  and  mortifying,  yet,  notwithstanding, 
shall  be  always  equal  and  constant  to  itself,  it 
worketh  the  same  effect.  We  see  it  in  flames, 
that  a  flame  somewhat  bigger  (so  it  be  always 
alike  and  quiet)  consumeth  less  of  the  fuel,  than 
a  lesser  flame  blown  with  bellows,  and  by  gusts 
stronger  or  weaker.  That  which  the  regiment 
and  diet  of  Comarus,  the  Venetian,  showed 
plainly,  who  did  eat  and  drink  so  many  years  to- 
gether by  a  just  weight,  whereby  he  exceeded  a 
hundred  years  of  age,  strong  in  limbs,  and  entire 
in  his  senses. 

72.  Care  also  must  be  taken,  that  a  body,  plen- 
tifully nourished,  and  not  emaciated  by  any  of 
these  aforesaid  diets,  omitteth  not  a  seasonable 
use  of  Venus,  lest  the  spirits  increase  too  fast, 
and  sof^n  and  destroy  the  body.  So  then,  touch- 
ing a  moderate  quantity  of  spirits,  and  (as  we 
may  say)  frugal,  thus  much. 

73.  The  inquisition,  touching  bridling  the  mo- 
tions of  the  spirits,  followeth  next.  Motion  doth 
manifestly  attenuate  and  inflame  them.  This 
bridling  is  done  by  three  means;  by  sleep,  by 
avoiding  of  vehement  labours,  immoderate  exer- 
cise, and,  in  a  word,  all  lassitude;  and  by  re- 
fraining irksome  affections.  And,  first,  touching 
sleep. 

74.  The  fable  tells  us,  that  Epimenides  slept 
many  years  together  in  a  cave,  and  all  that  time 
needed  no  meat,  because  the  spirits  waste  not 
much  in  sleep. 

75.  Experience  teacheth  us  that  certain  creatures, 
ts  dormice  and  bats,  sleep  in  some  close  places  a 
whole  winter  together ;  such  is  the  force  of  sleep 
to  restiain  all  vital  consumption.  That  which 
oees  or  drones  are  also  thought  to  do,  though 


sometimes  destitute  of  honey,  and  likewise  but- 
terflies and  other  flies. 

76.  Sleep  af^r  dinner  (the  stomach  sending  up 
no  unpleasing  vapours  to  the  head,  as  being  the 
first  dews  of  our  meat)  is  good  for  the  spirits, 
but  derogatory  and  hurtful  to  all  other  points  of 
health.  Notwithstanding  in  extreme  old  age 
there  is  the  same  reason  of  meat  and  sleep,  fur 
both  our  meals  and  our  sleeps  should  be  then  fre- 
quent, but  short  and  little ;  nay,  and  towards  the 
last  period  of  old  age,  a  mere  rest,  and,  as  it 
were,  a  perpetual  reposing  doth  best,  especially 
in  winter-time. 

77.  But  as  moderate  sleep  conferreth  to  long 
life^  so  much  more  if  it  be  quiet  and  not  disturbed. 

78.  These  procure  quiet  sleep,  violets,  lettuce, 
especially  boiled,  syrup  of  dried  roses,  saiTron, 
bidm,  apples,  at  our  going  to  bed ;  a  sop  of  bread 
in  malmsey,  especially  where  musk-roses  have 
been  first  infused ;  therefore  it  would  not  be  amist 
to  make  some  pill  or  a  small  draught  of  these 
things,  and  to  use  it  familiarly.  Also  those  thing* 
which  shut  the  mouth  of  the  stomach  close,  as 
coriander  seed  prepared,  quinces  and  wardens 
roasted,  do  induce  sound  sleep ;  but  above  all 
things  in  youth,  and  for  those  that  have  sufficient 
strong  stomachs,  it  will  be  best  to  take  a  good 
draught  of  clear  cold  water  when  they  go  to  bed. 

Touching  voluntary  and  procured  trances,  as 
also  fixed  and  profound  thoughts,  so  as  they  be 
without  irksomeness,  I  have  nothing  certain ;  no 
doubt  they  make  to  this  intention,  and  condense 
the  spirits,  and  that  more  potently  than  sleep,  see- 
ing they  lay  asleep,  and  suspend  the  senses  as 
much  or  more.  Touching  them,  let  further  in- 
quiry be  made.    So  far  touching  sleep. 

79.  As  for  motion  and  exercise,  lassitude  hurt- 
eth,  and  so  doth  all  motion  and  exercise  which  is 
too  nimble  and  swift,  as  running,  tennis,  fencing, 
and  the  like;  and,  again,  when  our  strength  is 
extended  and  strained  to  the  uttermost,  as  dancing, 
wrestling,  and  such  like ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  the 
spirits  being  driven  into  straits,  either  by  the 
swiftness  of  the  motion,  or  by  the  straining  of  the 
forces,  do  afterward  become  more  eager  and  pre- 
datory. On  the  other  side,  exercises  which  stir 
up  a  good  strong  motion,  but  not  over  swift,  or  to 
our  utmost  strength,  (such  as  are  leaping,  shoot- 
ing, riding,  bowling,  and  the  like,)  do  not  hurt, 
but  rather  benefit. 

We  must  come  now  to  the  aflections  and  pas- 
sions of  the  mind,  and  see  which  of  them  are 
hurtful  to  long  life,  which  profitable.  y 

80.  Great  joys  attenuate  and  diffuse  the  spirits,  w 
and  shorten  life;  familiar  cheerfulness  strengthens 
the  spirits,  by  calling  them  forth,  and  yet  not  re- 
solving them. 

81.  Impressions  of  joy  in  the  sense  are  naught; 
ruminations  of  joy  in  the  memory,  or  apprehen- 
sions of  them  in  hope  or  fancy,  are  good. 

89.  Joy  suppressed,  or  communicated  sparingly. 
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doth  more  comfort  the  spirits,  than  joy  poured 
forth  and  published. 

83.  Grief  and  sadness,  if  it  be  void  of  fear,  and 
afflict  not  too  much,  doth  rather  prolong  life ;  for 
it  contracteth  the  spirits,  and  is  a  kind  of  con- 
densation. 

84.  Great  fears  shorten  the  life;  for  though 
grief  and  fear  do  both  strengthen  the  spirit,  yet  in 
grief  there  is  a  simple  contraction ;  but  in  fear, 
by  reason  of  the  cares  taken  for  the  remedy,  and 
hopes  intermixed,  there  is  a  turmoil  and  yexing 
of  the  spirits. 

85.  Anger  suppressed  is  also  a  kind  of  rexa- 
tion,  and  causeth  the  spirit  to  feed  upon  the  juices 
of  the  body ;  but  let  loose  and  breaking  forth,  it 
helpeth ;  as  those  medicines  do,  which  induce  a 
robust  heat. 

86.  Envy  is  the  worst  of  all  passions,  and 
feedeth  upon  the  spirits,  and  they  again  upon  the 
body,  and  so  much  the  more,  because  it  is  per^ 
petual,  and,  as  it  is  said,  keepeth  no  holidays. 

87.  Pity  of  another  man's  misfortune,  which  is 
not  likely  to  befall  ourselves,  is  good ;  but  pity, 
which  may  reflect  with  some  similitude  upon  the 
party  pitying,  is  naught,  because  it  exciteth  fear. 

88.  Light  shame  hurteth  not,  seeing  it  con- 
tracteth the  spirits  a  little,  and  then  straight  dif- 
fuseth  them,  insomuch  that  shamefaced  persons 
commonly  live  long;  but  shame  for  some  great 
ignominy,  and  which  afflicteth  the  mind  long, 
contracteth  the  spirits  even  to  suffocation,  and 
is  pernicious. 

89.  Love,  if  it  be  not  unfortunate,  and  too 
deeply  wounding,  is  a  kind  of  joy,  and  is  subject 
to  the  same  laws  which  we  have  set  down  touch- 
ing joy. 

90.  Hope  is  the  most  beneficial  of  all  the  afiec- 
tions,  and  doth  much  to  the  prolongation  of  life, 
if  it  be  not  too  often  frustrated,  but  entertaineth 
the  fancy  with  an  expectation  of  good ;  therefore 
they  which  fix  and  propound  to  themselves  some 
end,  as  the  mark  and  scope  of  their  life,  and  con- 
tinually and  by  degrees  go  forward  in  the  same, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  long-lived ;  insomuch  that 
when  they  are  come  to  the  top  of  their  hope,  and 
can  go  no  higher  therein,  they  commonly  droop, 
and  live  not  long  after.  So  that  hope  is  a  leaf-joy, 
which  may  be  beaten  out  to  a  great  extension, 
like  gold. 

91.  Admiration  and  light  contemplation  are 
very  powerful  to  the  prolonging  of  life ;  for  they 
hold  the  spirits  in  such  things  as  delight  them, 
and  suffer  them  not  to  turoultuate,  or  to  carry 
themselves  unquietly  and  waywardly.  And, 
therefore,  all  the  contemplators  of  natural  things, 
which  had  so  many  and  eminent  objects  to  ad- 
mire, (as  Democritus,  Plato,  Parmenides,  Apol- 
lunius,)  were  long-lived ;  also  rhetoricians,  which 
tasted  but  lightly  of  things,  and  studied  rather 
exornation  of  speech  than  profundity  of  matters, 
were  also  long-lived;  as  Gorgias,  Protagoras, 


Isocrates,  Seneca.  And,  certainly,  as  old  men  aru 
for  the  most  part  talkative,  so  talkative  men  do 
often  grow  very  old  :  for  it  shows  a  light  contem- 
plation, and  such  as  do  not  much  strain  the  spints, 
or  vex  them ;  but  subtle,  and  acute,  and  eager  in- 
quisition shortens  life,  for  it  tireth  the  spirit,  and 
wasteth  it. 

And  as  touching  the  motion  of  the  spirits,  by 
the  affections  of  the  mind,  thus  much.  Now,  we 
will  add  certain  other  general  observations  touch- 
ing the  spirits,  besides  the  former,  which  fall  not 
into  the  precedent  distribution. 

92.  Especial  care  must  be  taken  that  the  spirits 
be  not  too  often  resolved ;  for  attenuation  goeth 
before  resolution,  and  the  spirit  once  attenuated 
doth  not  very  easily  retire,  or  is  condensed.  Now, 
resolution  is  caused  by  over-great  labours,  over- 
vehement  affections  of  the  mind,  over-great  sweats, 
over-great  evacuation,  hot  baths,  and  an  untempe- 
rate  and  unseasonable  use  of  Venus ;  also  by  over- 
grcatcaresand  carpings,and  anxious  expectations ; 
lastly,  by  malignant  diseases,  and  intolerable  pains 
and  torments  of  the  body ;  all  which,  as  much  as 
may  be,  (which  our  vulgar  physicians  also  ad- 
vise,) must  be  avoided. 

93.  The  spirits  are  delighted  both  with  wonted 
things  and  with  new.  Now,  it  maketh  wonder- 
fully to  the  conservation  of  the  spirits  in  vigour, 
that  we  neither  use  wonted  things  to  a  satiety  and 
glutting;  nor  new  things,  before  a  quick  and 
strong  appetite.  And,  therefore,  both  customs  are 
to  be  broken  off  with  judgment  and  care,  before 
they  breed  a  fulness ;  and  the  appetite  after  new 
things  to  be  restrained  for  a  time  until  it  grow 
more  sharp  and  jocund ;  and,  moreover,  the  life, 
as  much  as  may  be,  so  to  be  ordered,  that  it  may 
have  many  renovations,  and  the  spirits,  by  per- 
petual conversing  in  the  same  actions,  may  not 
wax  dull.  For  though  it  were  no  ill  saying  of 
Seneca's,  The  fool  doth  ever  begin  to  live ;  yet 
this  folly,  and  many  more  such,  are  good  for 
ion?  life. 

94.  It  is  to  be  observed  touching  the  spirits, 
(though  the  contrary  used  to  be  done,)  that  when 
men  perceive  their  spirits  to  be  in  good,  placid, 
and  healthful  state,  (that  which  will  be  seen  by 
the  tranquillity  of  their  mind,  and  cheerful  dispo- 
sition,) that  they  cherish  them,  and  not  change 
them;  but  when  in  a  turbulent  and  untoward 
state,  (which  will  also  appear  by  their  sadness, 
luropishness,  and  other  indisposition  of  their 
mind,)  that  then  they  straight  overwhelm  them, 
and  alter  them.  Now,  the  spirits  are  contained  in 
the  same  state,  by  a  restraining  of  the  affrctions, 
temperateness  of  diet,  abstinence  from  Venus, 
moderation  in  labour,  indifferent  rest  and  repose . 
and  the  contrary  to  these  do  alter  and  overwhelm 
the  spirits ;  as,  namely,  vehement  affections,  pro- 
fuse (eastings,  immoderate  Venus,  difficuUlabouni. 
earnest  studies,  and  prosecution  of  business.  Yet 
men  are  wont,  when  they  are  merriest  and  best 
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disposed,  then  to  apply  themselves  to  feastingrgy 
Venus,  labours,  endeavours,  business,  whereas,  if 
they  have  a  regard  to  long  life,  (which  may  seem 
strange,)  they  should  rather  practise  the  contrary. 
For  we  ought  to  cherish  and  preserve  good  spirits ; 
and  for  the  evil  disposed  spirits  to  discharge  and 
alter  them. 

95.  Ficinus  saith  not  unwisely,  that  old  men, 
for  the  comforting  of  their  spirits,  ought  often  to 
remember  and  ruminate  upon  the  acts  of  their 
childhood  and  youth;  certainly  such  a  remem- 
brance is  a  kind  of  peculiar  recreation  to  every  old 
man:  and,  therefore,  it  is  a  delight  to  men  to 
enjoy  the  society  of  them  which  have  been  brought 
up  together  with  them,  and  to  visit  the  places  of 
their  education.  Vespasian  did  attribute  so  much 
to  this  matter,  that  when  he  was  emperor,  he  would 
by  no  means  be  persuaded  to  leave  his  father's 
house,  though  but  mean,  lest  he  should  lose  the 
wonted  object  of  his  eyes,  and  the  memory  of  his 
childhood.  And  besides,  he  would  drink  in  a 
wooden  cup  tipped  with  silver,  which  was  his 
grandmother's,  upon  festival  days. 

9G.  One  thing  above  all  is  grateful  to  the  spi- 
rits, that  there  be  a  continual  progress  to  the  more 
benign;  therefore  we  should  lead  such  a  youth 
and  manhood,  that  our  old  age  should  find  new 
solaces,  whereof  the  chief  is  moderate  ease :  and, 
therefore,  old  men  in  honourable  places  lay  vio- 
lent hands  upon  themselves,  who  retire  not  to  their 
ease ;  whereof  may  be  found  an  eminent  example 
in  Cassiodorus,  who  was  of  that  reputation 
amongst  the  gothish  Kings  of  Italy,  that  he  was 
as  the  soul  of  their  affairs ;  afterwards,  being  near 
eighty  years  of  age,  he  betook  himself  to  a  mo- 
nastery, where  he  ended  not  his  days  before  he 
was  a  hundred  years  old.  But  this  thing  doth 
require  two  cautions :  one,  that  they  drive  not  off 
till  their  bodies  be  utterly  worn  out  and  diseased ; 
for  in  such  bodies  all  mutation,  though  to  the  more 
benign,  hasteneth  death ;  the  other,  that  they  sur- 
render not  themselves  to  a  sluggish  ease,  but  that 
they  embrace  something  which  may  entertain  their 
thoughts  and  mind  with  contentation ;  in  which 
kind,  the  chief  delights  are  reading  and  contem- 
plation, and  then  the  desires  of  building  and 
planting. 

97.  Lastly:  the  same  action,  endeavour,  and 
labour,  undertaken  cheerfully  and  with  a  good 
will,  doth  refresh  the  spirits,  but  with  an  aversa- 
tion  and  unwillingness,  doth  fret  and  deject  them ; 
and  therefore  it  conferreth  to  long  life,  either  that 
a  man  hath  the  art  to  institute  his  life  so  as  it  may 
be  froe  and  suitable  to  his  own  humour,  or  else  to 
lay  such  a  command  upon  his  mind,  that  whatso- 
ever is  imposed  by  fortune,  it  may  rather  lead  him 
than  drag  him. 

98.  Neither  is  that  to  be  omitted  towards  the 
government  of  the  affections,  that  especial  care  be 
taken  of  the  mouth  of  the  stomach,  especially  that 
It  be  not  too  much  relaxed ;  for  that  part  hath  a 


greater  dominion  over  the  affections,  especially 
the  daily  affections,  than  either  the  heart  or  brain, 
only  those  things  excepted  which  are  wrought  by 
potent  vapours,  as  in  drunkenness  and  melan- 
choly. 

99.  Touching  the  operation  upon  the  spirits, 
that  they  may  remain  youthful,  and  renew  their 
vigour  thus  much,  which  we  have  done  more  accu- 
rately, for  that  there  is  for  the  most  part  amongst 
physicians,  and  other  authors,  touching  these 
operations,  a  deep  silence ;  but  especially,  because 
the  operation  upon  the  spirits,  and  their  waxing 
green  again,  is  the  most  ready  and  compendioas 
way  to  long  life,  and  that  for  a  twofold  compen- 
diousness ;  one,  because  the  spirits  work  compen- 
diously upon  the  body ;  the  other,  because  vapours 
and  the  affections  work  compendiously  upon  the 
spirits,  so  as  these  attain  the  end,  as  it  were,  in  a 
right  line,  other  things  rather  in  lines  circular. 

II.  7%e  Operation  upon  the  Exehmon  tf  the  Jir. 

The  Hiatory. 

1.  The  exclusion  of  the  air  ambient  tendeth  to 
length  of  life  two  ways ;  first,  for  that  the  external 
air,  next  unto  the  native  spirits,  howsoever  the  air 
may  be  said  to  animate  the  spirit  of  man,  and  con- 
ferreth not  a  little  to  health,  doth  most  of  all  prey 
upon  the  juices  of  the  body,  and  hasten  the  desic- 
cation thereof;  and  therefore  the  exclusion  of  it 
is  effectual  to  length  of  life. 

2.  Another  effect  which  followeth  the  exclusion 
of  air  is  much  more  subtile  and  profound :  namely, 
that  the  body  closed  up,  and  not  perspiring  by 
the  pores,  detaineth  the  spirits  within,  and  turneth 
it  upon  the  harder  parts  of  the  body,  whereby  the 
spirit  mollifies  and  intenerates  them. 

3.  Of  this  thing,  the  reason  is  explained  in  the 
desiccation  of  inanimate  bodies,  and  it  is  an  axiom 
almost  infallible,  that  the  spirit  discharged  and 
issuing  forth,  drieth  bodies ;  detained,  melteth  and  - 
intenerateth  them.  And  it  is  further  to  be  assumed, 
that  all  heat  doth  properly  attenuate  and  moisten, 
and  contracteth  and  drieth  only  by  accident. 

4.  Leading  the  life  in  dens  and  caves,  where 
the  air  receives  not  the  sunbeams,  may  be  effectual 
to  long  life.  For  the  air  of  itself  doth  not  much 
towards  the  depredation  of  the  body,  unless  it  be 
stirred  up  by  heat.  Certainly,  if  a  man  shall 
recall  things  past  to  his  memory,  it  will  appear 
that  the  statures  of  men  have  been  anciently  much 
greater  than  those  that  succeeded,  as  in  Sicily, 
and  some  other  places :  but  this  kind  of  men  lod 
their  lives,  fur  the  most  part,  in  caves.  Now, 
length  of  life,  and  largeness  of  limbs,  have  some 
affinity ;  the  cave  also  of  Epimenides  walks  among 
the  fables.  I  suppose  likewise,  that  the  life  of 
columnar  anchorites  was  a  thing  resembling  the 
life  in  caves,  in  respect  the  sunbeams  could  not 
much  pierce  thither,  nor  the  ai/  receive  any  great 
changes  or  inequalities.  This  is  certain,  both  the 
Simeon  Stelitas,  as   well   Daniel  as  Saba,  and 
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other  colamnar  anchoritest  have  been  exceeding 
long-lived ;  likewise  the  anchorites  in  our  days, 
closed  up  and  immured  either  within  walls  or 
pillars,  are  often  found  to  be  long-lived. 

5.  Next  unto  the  life  in  caves,  is  the  life  on 
mountains :  fer  as  the  beams  of  the  sun  do  not 
penetrate  into  caves,  so  on  the  tops  of  mountains, 
being  destitute  of  reflection,  they  are  of  small 
force.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  of  mountains 
where  the  air  is  clear  and  pure;  namely,  whether 
by  reason  of  the  dryness  of  the  valleys,  clouds  and 
vapours  do  not  ascend,  as  it  is  in  the  mountains 
which  encompass  Barbary,  where,  even  at  this 
day,  they  live  many  times  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  as  hath  been  noted  before. 

6.  And  this  kind  of  air  of  caves  and  mountains, 
of  its  own  proper  nature,  is  little  or  nothing  pre- 
datory ;  but  air,  such  as  ours  is,  which  is  preda^ 
tory  through  the  heat  of  the  sun,  ought  as  much 
as  is  possible  to  be  excluded  from  the  body. 

7.  But  the  air  is  prohibited  and  excluded  two 
ways :  first,  by  closing  the  pores :  secondly,  by 
filling  them  up. 

8.  To  the  dosing  of  the  pores,  help  coldness  of 
the  air,  going  naked,  whereby  the  skin  is  made 
hard,  washing  in  cold  water,  astringents  applied 
to  the  skin,  such  as  are  mastick,  myrrhe,  myrtle. 

9.  But  much  more  may  we  satisfy  this  opera- 
tion by  baths,  yet  those  rarely  used,  (especially 
in  summer,)  which  are  made  of  astringent  mineral 
waters,  such  as  may  safely  be  used,  as  waters  par- 
ticipating of  steel  and  copperas,  for  these  do  po- 
tently contract  the  skin. 

10.  As  for  filling  up  the  pores,  paintings,  and 
such  like  unctuous  daubings,  and  (which  may 
most  oommodiously  be  used)  oil  and  fat  things, 
do  no  less  conserve  the  substance  of  the  body, 
than  oil  colours  and  varnish  do  preserve  wood. 

11  The  ancient  Britons  painted  their  bodies 
with  woad,  and  were  exceeding  long-lived ;  the 
Picts  also  used  paintings,  and  are  thought  by 
some  to  have  derived  their  name  from  thence. 

12.  The  Braxilians  and  Virginians  paint  them- 
seWes  at  this  day,  who  are  (especially  the  former) 
very  long-lived ;  insomuch  that  five  years  ago,  the 

.  French  Jesuites  had  speech  with  some  who  re- 
membered the  building  of  Fernarabnck,  which 
was  done  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  since,  and 
they  were  then  at  man's  estate. 

13.  Joannes  de  Temporibus,  who  is  reported  to 
have  extended  his  life  to  three  hundred  years, 
being  asked  how  he  preserved  himself  so  long,  is 

jsaid  to  have  answered.  By  oil  without,  and  by 
'honey  within. 

14.  The  Irish,  especially  the  wild  Irish,  even  at 
this  day  live  very  long;  certainly  they  report, 
that  within  these  few  years,  the  Countess  of  Des- 
mond lived  to  a  hundred  and  forty  years  of  age, 
and  bred  teeth  three  times.  Now  the  Irish  have 
a  fashion  to  chafe,  and,  as  it  were,  to  baste  them- 
selves with  old  salt  bnttar  against  the  fire. 
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15.  The  same  Irish  used  to  wear  saffroned  linen 
and  shirts,  which,  though  it  were  at  first  devised 
to  prevent  vermin,  yet  howsoever  I  take  it  to  be 
very  useful  for  lengthening  of  life ;  for  saffron,  of 
all  things  that  I  know,  is  the  best  thing  for  the 
skin,  and  the  comforting  of  the  flesh,  seeing  it 
is  both  notably  astringent,  and  hath  besides  an 
oleosity  and  subtile  heat  without  any  acrimony. 
I  remember  a  certain  Englishman  who  when  he 
went  to  sea  carried  a  bag  of  saffron  next  his 
stomach,  that  he  might  conceal  it,  and  so  escape 
custom ;  and  whereas  he  was  wont  to  be  always 
exceeding  seasick,  at  that  time  he  continued  very 
well,  and  felt  no  provocation  to  vomit. 

16.  Hippocrates  adviseth  in  winter  to  wear 
clean  linen,  and  in  summer  foul  linen,  and  be- 
smeared with  oil :  the  reason  may  seem  to  be,  be- 
cause in  summer  the  spirits  exhale  most,  therefore 
the  pores  of  the  skin  would  be  filled  up. 

17.  Hereupon  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  use  of 

oil,  either  of  olives  or  sweet  almonds,  to  anoint  the  ^ 
skin  therewith,  would  principally  conduce  to  long  ^ 
life.  The  anointing  would  be  done  every  morn- 
ing when  we  rise  out  of  bed  with  oil,  in  which  a 
little  bay-salt  and  saffron  is  mixed.  But  this 
anointing  must  be  lightly  done  with  wool,  or 
some  soft  sponge,  not  laying  it  on  thick,  but 
gently  touching  and  wetting  the  skin. 

18.  It  is  certain  that  liquors,  even  the  oily 
themselves,  in  great  quantities  draw  somewhat 
from  the  body ;  but,  contrarily,  in  small  quantities 
are  drunk  in  by  the  body ;  therefore  the  anointing 
would  be  hut  light  as  we  said,  or  rather  the  shirt 
itself  would  be  besmeared  with  oil. 

19.  It  may  happily  be  objected  that  this  anoint- 
ing with  oil  which  we  commend  (though  it  were 
never  in  use  with  us,  and  amongst  the  Italians 
is  cast  off"  again)  was  anciently  very  familiar 
amongst  the  Grecians  and  Romans,  and  a  part  of 
their  diet,  and  yet  men  were  not  longer  lived  in 
those  days  than  now.  But  it  may  rightly  be  an- 
swered, oil  was  in  use  only  after  baths,  unless  it 
were  perhaps  amongst  champions ;  now  hot  baths 
are  as  much  contrary  to  our  operation  as  anoint- 
ings are  congruous,  seeing  the  one  opens  the 
passages,  the  other  stops  them  up ;  therefore  the 
bath  without  the  anointing  following  is  utterly 
bad,  the  anointing  without  the  bath  is  best  of  all. 
Besides,  the  anointing  amongst  them  was  used 
only  for  delicacy,  or  (if  yon  take  it  at  the  best) 
for  health,  but  by  no  means  in  order  to  long  life ; 
and  therefore  they  used  them  with  all  precious 
ointments,  which  were  good  for  deliciousness, 
but  hurtful  to  our  intention,  in  regard  of  their 
heat;  so  that  Virgil  seemeth  not  to  have  said 
amiss, 

Nt  eafl4  llqaldl  eorramiiHur  utiM  oiiTi. 
That  odoriferons  cMtU  hatli  not  tupplanted  the  um  of  BMt 
oil  oliTe. 

SO.  Anointing  with  oil  condueeth  to  health, 
bodi  \sL  winter,  by  the  exclusion  of  the  'sold  air, 
9tSI 
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uid  in  summer,  by  detaining  the  spirits  within, 
and  prohibiting  the  resolution  of  them,  and  keep- 
ing off  the  force  of  the  air,  which  is  then  most 
predatory. 

21.  Seeing  the  anointing  with  oil  is  one  of  the 
most  potent  operations  to  long  life,  we  have 
thought  good  to  add  some  cautions,  lest  the  health 
should  be  endangered;  they  are  four,  according 
to  the  four  inconreniences  which  may  follow 
thereupon. 

22.  The  first  inconyenience  is,  that  by  repress- 
ing sweats  it  may  engender  diseases  from  those 
exerementitious  humours.  To  this  a  remedy  must 
be  given  by  purges  and  clysters,  that  evacuation 
may  be  duly  performed.  This  is  certain,  that 
evacuation  by  sweats  commonly  advanceth  health, 
and  derogateth  from  long  life,  but  gentle  purges 
work  upon  the  humours,  not  upon  the  spirits  as 
sweat  doth. 

23.  The  second  inconvenience  is,  that  it  may 
heat  the  body,  and  in  time  inflame  it;  for  the 
spirits  shut  in,  and  not  breathing  forth,  acquire 
heat.  This  inconvenience  may  be  prevented,  if 
the  diet  most  usually  incline  to  the  colder  part, 
and  that  at  times  some  proper  cooling  medicines 
be  taken,  of  which  we  shall  straight  speak  in  the 
operation  upon  the  blood. 

24.  The  third  is,  that  it  may  annoy  the  head 
for  all  oppletion  from  without  strikes  bacli  the  va- 
pours, and  sends  them  up  into  the  head.  This 
inconvenience  is  remedied  by  pnrgers,  especially 
clysters,  and  by  shutting  the  mouth  of  the  stomach 
strongly  with  styptics,  and  by  combing  and  rub- 
bing the  head,  and  by  washing  it  with  convenient 
lees,  that  something  may  exhale,  and  by  not 
omitting  competent  and  good  exercises,  that 
something  also  may  perspire  by  the  skin. 

25.  The  fourth  inconvenience  is  a  more  subtile 
evil ;  namely,  that  the  spirit  being  detained  by  the 
closing  up  of  the  pores,  is  likely  to  multiply  it- 
self too  much;  for  when  little  issueth  forth,  and 
new  spirit  is  continually  engendered,  the  spirit 
increaseth  too  fast,  and  so  preyeth  upon  the  body 
more  plentifully.  But  this  is  not  altogether  so ; 
for  all  spirit  closed  up  is  dull,  (for  it  is  blown  and 
excited  with  motion  as  flame  is,)  and  therefore  it 
is  less  active,  and  less  generative  of  itself ;  indeed 
it  is  thereby  increased  in  heat,  (as  flame  is,)  but 
slow  in  motion.  And  therefore  the  remedy  to  this 
inconvenience  must  be  by  cold  things,  being 
sometimes  mixed  with  oil,  such  as  are  roses  and 
myrtles,  for  we  must  altogether  disclaim  hot 
things,  as  we  said  of  cassia. 

26.  Neither  will  it  be  unprofitable  to  wear 
next  the  body  garments  that  have  in  them  some 
unctuosity,  or  oleosity,  not  aquosity,  for  they 
will  exhaust  the  body  less ;  such  as  are  those  of 
woollen,  rather  than  those  of  linen.  Certainly  it 
IS  manifest  in  the  spirits  of  odours,  that  if  you  lay 
sweet  powders  amongst  linen,  they  will  much 
sooner  lose  their  smell  than  amongst  woollen. 


And  therefore  linen  is  to  be  preferred  for  delieaej 
and  neatness,  but  to  be  suspected  for  oar  op^ 
ration. 

27.  The  wild  Irish,  as  soon  as  they  fall  sick« 
the  first  thing  they  do  is  to  take  the  sheets  off 
their  beds,  and  to  wrap  themselves  in  the  woollen 
clothes. 

28.  Some  report  that  they  have  found  great 
benefit  in  the  conservation  of  their  health,  by 
wearing  scarlet  waistcoats  next  their  skin,  and 
under  their  shirts,  as  well  down  to  the  nether 
parts  as  on  the  upper. 

29.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  air  accustom- 
ed to  the  body  doth  less  prey  upon  it  than  new  air 
and  often  changed ;  and  therefore  poor  people,  in 
small  cottages,  who  live  always  within  the  smell 
of  the  same  chimney,  and  change  not  their  seats, 
are  commonly  longest  lived  ;  notwithstanding,  to 
other  operations  (especially  for  them  whose  spirits 
are  not  altogether  dull)  we  Judge  change  of  air  to 
be  very  profitable,  but  a  mean  must  be  used  which 
may  satisfy  on  both  sides.  This  may  be  done  by 
removing  our  habitation  four  times  a  year,  at  con- 
stant and  set  times,  unto  convenient  seats,  that  so 
the  body  may  neither  be  in  too  mnch  peregrina- 
tion, nor  in  too  much  station.  And  touching  the 
operation  upon  the  exclusion  of  air,  and  avoiding 
the  predatory  force  thereof,  thns  much. 

in.  7%e  Operation  upon  the  Bloody  and  the  Satk- 
guifying  Heat, 

The  hktorjr. 

1.  The  following  operations  answer  to  the  two 
precedent,  and  are  in  the  relation  of  passives  and 
actives ;  for  the  two  precedent  intend  this,  that 
the  spirits  and  air  in  their  actions  may  be  the 
less  depredatory.  But  because  the  blood  is  an 
irrigation  or  watering  of  the  juices  and  members, 
and  a  preparation  to  them,  therefore  we  will  pot 
the  operation  upon  the  blood  in  the  first  place : 
concerning  this  operation  we  will  propound  cer- 
tain counsels,  few  in  number,  but  very  powerful 
in  virtue :  they  are  three. 

2.  First,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  if  the  blood 
be  brought  to  a  cold  temper,  it  will  be  so  much 
the  less  dissipable.  But  because  the  cold  thinfrs 
which  are  taken  by  the  mouth  agree  but  ill  with 
many  other  intentions,  therefore  it  will  be  best  to 
find  out  some  such  things  as  may  be  free  from 
these  inconveniences. 

3.  The  first  is  this :  let  there  be  brought  into 
use,  especially  in  youth,  clysters  not  purging  at 
all,  or  absterging,  but  only  cooling,  and  some- 
what opening:  those  are  approved  which  are 
made  of  the  juices  of  lettuce,  purslane,-  liverwort, 
house-leek,  and  the  mucilage  of  the  seed  of  flea- 
wort,  with  some  temperate  opening  decoction, 
and  a  little  camphire ;  but  in  the  declining  age 
let  the  house-leek  and  purslane  be  left  out,  and 
the  juices  of  borage  and  endive,  and  the  like,  be 
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put  in  their  rooms.    And  let  these  clysters  be  re- 
tained, if  it  may  be  for  an  hour  or  more. 

4.  The  other  is  this,  let  there  be  in  use,  espe- 
cially in  summer,  baths  of  fresh  water,  and  but 
lukewarm,  altogether  without  emollients,  as  mal- 
lows, mercury,  milk,  and  the  like;  rather  take  new 
whey  in  some  good  quantity,  and  roses. 

5.  But  (that  which  is  the  principal  in  this  in- 
tention and  new)  we  advise  that  before  the  bath- 
ing, the  body  be  anointed  with  oil,  with  some 
thickness,  whereby  the  quality  of  the  cooling  may 
be  receiyed,  and  the  water  excluded :  yet  let  not 
the  pores  of  the  body  be  shut  too  close,  for  when 
the  outward  cold  closeth  up  the  body  too  strongly, 
it  is  so  far  from  furthering  coolness,  that  it  rather 
forbids,  and  stirs  up  heat. 

6.  Like  unto  this  is  the  use  of  bladders,  with 
some  decoctions  and  cooling  juices,  applied  to  the 
inferior  region  of  the  body,  namely,  from  the  ribs 
to  the  privy  paru :  for  this  also  is  a  kind  of  bath- 
ing, where  the  body  of  the  liquor  is  for  the  most 
part  excluded,  and  the  cooling  quality  admitted. 

7.  The  third  counsel  remaineth,  which  belong- 
9th  not  to  the  quality  of  the  blood,  but  to  the  sub- 
stance thereof,  that  it  may  be  made  more  firm  and 
less  dissipable,  and  such  as  the  heat  of  the  spirit 
may  have  the  less  power  over  it.  • 

8.  And  as  for  the  use  of  filings  of  gold,  leaf-gold, 
powder  of  pearl,  precious  stones,  coral,  and  the 
like,  we  have  no  opinion  of  them  at  this  day,  un- 
less it  be  only  as  they  may  satisfy  this  present 
operation.  Certainly,  seeing  the  Arabians,  Gre- 
cians, and  modern  physicians,  have  attributed 
such  virtues  to  these  things,  it  cannot  be  altogether 
nothing,  which  so  great  men  have  observed  of 
them.  And,  therefore,  omitting  all  fantastical 
opinions  about  them,  we  do  verily  believe,  that  if 
there  could  be  some  such  things  conveyed  into 
the  whole  mass  of  the  blood  in  minute  and  fine 
portions,  over  which  the  spirits  and  heat  should 
have  little  or  no  power,  absolutely  it  would  not 
only  resist  putrefaction,  but  arefaction  also,  and 
be  a  most  effectual  means  to  the  prolongation  of 
life.  Nevertheless,  in  this  thing  several  cautions 
are  to  be  given ;  first,  that  there  be  a  most  exact 
comminution :  secondly,  that  such  hard  and  solid 
things  be  void  of  all  malignant  qualities,  lest 
while  they  he  dispersed  and  lurk  in  the  veins, 
they  breed  some  illconvenience :  thirdly,  that  they 
be  never  taken  together  with  meats,  nor  in  any 
such  manner  as  they  may  stick  long,  lest  they 
beget  dangerous  obstructions  about  the  mesentery : 
lastly,  that  they  be  taken  very  rarely,  that  they 
may  not  coagulate  and  knot  together  in  the  veins. 

0.  Therefore,  let  the  manner  of  taking  them  be 
fasting,  in  white  wine,  a  little  oil  of  almonds 
mingled  therewith,  exercise  used  immediately 
upon  the  taking  of  them. 

10.  The  simples  which  may  saUsfy  this  opera- 
lion  are,  instead  of  8(1,  gold,  pearls,  and  coral ;  for 
all  metals,  exeeot  gold,  are  not  without  some 


malignant  quality  in  the  dissolutions  of  them, 
neither  will  they  be  beaten  to  that  exquisite  fine* 
ness  that  leaf-gold  hath.  As  for  all  glassy  and 
transparent  jewels,  we  like  them  not,  (as  we  said 
before,)  for  fear  of  corrosion. 

11.  But,  in  our  judgment,  the  safer  and  more 
effectual  way  would  be  by  the  use  of  woods  in 
infusions  and  decoctions ;  for  there  is  in  them  suf- 
ficient to  cause  firmness  of  blood,  and  not  the  like 
danger  for  breeding  obstructions ;  but  especially, 
because  they  may  be  taken  in  meat  and  drink, 
whereby  they  will  find  the  more  easy  entrance 
into  the  veins,  and  not  be  avoided  in  excrements. 

12.  The  woods  fit  for  this  purpose  are  sanders, 
the  oak,  and  vine.  As  for  all  hot  woods  or  some- 
thing rosiny,  we  reject  them;  notwithstanding, 
you  may  add  the  woody  stalks  of  rosemary  dried, 
for  rosemary  is  a  shrub,  and  exceedeth  in  age 
many  trees,  also  the  woody  stalks  of  ivy,  but  in 
such  quantity  as  they  may  not  yield  an  unpleas- 
ing  taste. 

13.  Let  the  woods  be  taken  either  boiled  in 
broths,  or  infused  in  must  or  ale  before  they  leave 
working;  but  in  broths  (as  the  custom  is  for  guai- 
aenm  and  the  like)  they  would  be  infused  a  good 
while  before  the  boiling,  that  the  firmer  part  of  the 
wood,  and  not  that  only  which  lieth  loosely,  may 
be  drawn  forth.  As  for  ash,  though  it  be  used  for 
cups,  yet  we  like  it  not.  And  touching  the  opera- 
tion upon  the  blood,  thus  much. 

IV.  T%e  OperaUon  upon  tJU  Jtsiee»  cf  the  Body. 
Tbe  history. 

1.  There  are  two  kinds  of  bodies  (as  was  said 
before  in  the  inquisition  touching  inanimates) 
which  are  hardly  consumed,  hard  things  and  fat 
things,  as  is  seen  in  metals  and  stones,  and  in  oil 
and  wax. 

2.  It  must  be  ordered,  therefore,  that  the  juice 
of  the  body  be  somewhat  hard,  and  that  it  be  fat 
or  subroscid. 

3.  As  for  hardness,  it  is  caused  three  ways :  by 
aliment  of  a  firm  nature,  by  cold  condensing  the 
skin  and  flesh,  and  by  exercise,  binding  and  com- 
pacting the  juices  of  the  body,  that  they  be  not 
soft  and  frothy. 

4.  As  for  the  nature  of  the  aliment,  it  ought  to 
be  such  as  is  not  easily  dissipable,  such  as  are 
beef,  swine^s  flesh,  deer,  goat,  kid,  swan,  goose, 
ringdove,  especially  if  they  be  a  little  powdered ; 
fish  is  likewise  salted  and  dried,  old  cheese,  and 
the  like. 

5.  As  for  the  bread,  oaten  bread  or  bread  with 
some  mixture  of  pease  in  it,  or  rye  bread,  or  barley 
bread,  are  more  solid  than  wheat  bread,  and  in 
wheat  bread,  the  coarse  wheat  bread  is  more  solid 
than  the  pure  manchet. 

6.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Oreades,  which  live 
upon  salted  flsh,  and  generally  all  fish  eaters,  ate 
long-lived. 

7.  The  monks  and  hermits  which  fed  sparingly. 
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•nd  apon  dry  aliment,  attained  commonly  to  a 
great  age. 

8.  Also,  pore  water  nsually  dronk,  makes  the 
Juices  of  the  body  less  frothy;  nnto  which  if,  for 
the  dulness  of  the  spirits,  (which  no  doubt  in 
water  are  but  a  little  penetratire,)  yon  shall  add  a 
little  nitre,  we  conceive  it  would  be  reiy  good. 
And  touching  the  firmness  of  the  aliment,  thus 
much. 

9.  As  for  the  condensation  of  the  skin  and  flesh 
by  cold :  they  are  longer  lived  for  the  most  part 
that  live  abroad  in  the  open  air,  than  they  that 
live  in  houses ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  cold 
countries,  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  hot. 

10.  Great  store  of  clothes,  either  upon  the  bed 
or  back,  do  resolve  the  body. 

11.  Washing  the  body  in  cold  water  is  good  for 
length  of  life;  use  of  hot  baths  is  naught:  touch- 
ing baths  of  astringent  mineral  waters,  we  have 
spoken  before. 

13.  As  for  exercise,  an  idle  life  doth  manifestly 
make  the  flesh  soft  and  dissipable :  robust  exer- 
cise (so  it  be  withoat  overmuch  sweating  or  wea- 
riness) maketh  it  hard  and  compact.  Also  exer- 
cise within  cold  water,  as  swimming,  is  very 
good ;  and  generally  exercise  abroad  is  better  than 
that  within  houses. 

13.  Touching  frications,  (which  are  a  kind  of 
exercise,)  because  they  do  rather  call  forth  the 
aliment  that  hardens  the  flesh,  we  will  inquire 
hereafter  in  the  due  place. 

1 4.  Having  now  spoken  of  hardening  the  juices 
of  the  body,  we  are  to  come  next  to  the  oleosity 
and  fatness  of  them,  which  is  a  more  perfect  and 
potent  intention  than  induration,  because  it  hath 
no  inconvenience  or  evil  annexed.  For  all  those 
things  which  pertain  to  the  hardening  of  the 
juices  are  of  that  nature,  that  while  they  prohibit 
the  absumption  of  the  aliment,  they  also  hinder 
the  operation  of  the  same ;  whereby  it  happens, 
that  the  same  things  are  both  propitious  and  ad- 
verse to  length  of  life ;  but  those  things  which 
pertain  to  making  the  juices  oily  and  roscid,  help 
on  both  sides,  for  they  render  the  aliment  both 
less  dissipable,  and  more  reparable. 

15.  But,  whereas  we  say  that  the  jaice  of  the 
body  ought  to  be  roscid  and  fat,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  we  mean  it  not  of  a  visible  fat,  but  of  a  dewi- 
ness dispersed,  or  (if  you  will  call  it)  radical  in 
the  very  substance  of  the  body. 

16.  Neither  again  let  any  man  think,  that  oil, 
or  the  fat  of  meat  or  marrow,  do  engender  the  like, 
and  satisfy  our  intention :  for  those  things  which 
are  once  perfect  are  not  brought  back  again ;  but 
the  aliments  ought  to  be  such,  which  after  diges- 
tion and  maturation,  do  then  in  the  end  engender 
oleosity  in  the  juices. 

17.  Neither  again  let  any  man  think,  that  oil 
or  fat  by  itself  and  simple  is  hard  of  dissipation ; 
but  in  mixture  it  doth  not  retain  the  same  nature : : 
for  dB  oil  hy  itself  is  much  more  longer  in  eon- 1 


suming  than  water,  so  in  paper  or  linen,  it  stieketb 
longer,  and  is  later  dried,  as  we  noted  before. 

18.  To  the  irroration  of  the  body,  roasted  meats 
or  baked  meats  are  more  effectual  than  boiled 
meats,  and  all  preparation  of  meat  with  water  is 
inconvenient ;  besides  oil  is  more  plentifully  ex- 
tracted out  of  dried  bodies  than  out  of  moist  bodies* 

19.  Generally,  to  the  irroration  of  the  body 
much  use  of  sweet  things  is  profitable,  as  of 
sugar,  honey,  sweet  almonds,  pineapples,  pis- 
tachios,  dates,  raisins  of  the  son,  corans,  figs,  and 
the  like.  Contrarily,  all  sour,  and  very  salt,  and 
very  biting  things  are  opposite  to  the  generation 
of  roscid  juice. 

20.  Neither  would  we  be  thought  to  favour  tha 
Maenichees,  or  their  diet,  though  we  commend 
the  frequent  use  of  all  kinds  of  seeds,  kernels, 
and  roots  in  meats  or  sauces,  considering  all  bread 
(and  bread  is  that  which  maketh  the  meat  firm) 
is  made  either  of  seeds  or  roots. 

21.  But  there  is  nothing  makes  so  much  to  the 
irroration  of  the  body  as  the  quality  of  the  drink, 
which  is  the  convoy  of  the  meat ;  therefore,  let 
there  be  in  use  such  drinks  as  without  all  acri- 
mony or  sourness  are  notwithstanding  subtile; 
such  are  those  wines  which  are  (as  the  old  wo- 
man said  in  Plautus)  vetustate  edentula,  toothless 
with  age,  and  ale  of  the  same  kind. 

22.  Mead  (as  we  suppose)  would  nci  be  ill  if 
it  were  strong  and  old ;  but  because  all  honey 
hath  in  it  some  sharp  parts,  (as  appears  by  that 
sharp  water  which  the  chymists  extract  out  of 
it,  which  will  dissolve  metals,)  it  were  better  to 
take  the  same  portion  of  sugar,  not  lightly  in- 
fused into  it,  but  so  incorporated  as  honey  useth 
to  be  in  mead,  and  to  keep  it  to  the  age  of  a  year, 
or  at  least  six  months,  whereby  the  water  may 
lose  the  crudity,  and  the  sugar  acquire  subtilty. 

23.  Now,  ancientness  in  wine  or  beer  hath  this 
in  it,  that  it  engenders  subtilty  in  the  parts  of  the 
liquor,  and  acrimony  in  the  spirits,  whereof  the 
first  is  profitable,  and  the  second  hurtful.  Now, 
to  rectify  this  evil  commixture,  let  there  be  put 
into  the  vessel,  before  the  wine  be  separated  from 
the  must,swine*s  flesh  or  deer's  flesh  well  boiled, 
that  the  spirits  of  the  wine  may  have  whereupon 
to  ruminate  and  feed,  and  so  lay  aside  their  mor- 
dacity. 

24.  In  like  manner,  if  ale  should  be  made  not 
only  with  the  grains  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  pease, 
and  the  like,  but  also  should  admit  a  part  (sup- 
pose a  third  part  to  these  grains)  of  some  fiit 
roots,  such  as  are  potado  roots,  pith  of  artichokes, 
burre  roots,  or  some  other  sweet  and  esculent 
roots;  we  suppose  it  would  be  a  more  useful 
drink  for  long  life  than  the  ale  made  of  grains 
only. 

Also,  such  things  as  have  very  thin  parts,  yet, 
notwithstanding,  are  without  all  acrimony  or 
mordacity,  are  very  good  salads;  which  virtue 
we  find  to  be  in  some  few  of  the  flowers,  namely, 
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iowera  of  ivy,  which,  infased  in  yinegsr,  are 
pleasant  even  to  the  taste,  marigrold  leaves,  which 
are  used  in  broths,  and  flowers  of  betony.  And, 
touching  the  operation  upon  the  jnices  of  the 
body,  thns  moch. 

V.  TkeOimraHimvponAtB^wekqfikeirExirU' 

mon  tf  Mmetd* 

TIm  Mitory* 

1.  What  those  thing;s  are  which  comfort  the 
principal  bowels,  which  are  the  fountains  of 
concoctions,  namely,  the  stomach,  liver,  heart, 
and  brain,  to  perform  their  functions  well,  (where- 
by aliment  is  distributed  into  the  parts,  spirits  avs 
dispersed,  and  the  reparation  of  the  whole  body 
is  accomplished,)  may  be  derived  IVom  phys^ 
cians,  and  from  their  prescripts  and  advices. 

2.  Touching  the  spleen,  gall,  kidneys,  mesen* 
teries,  gats,  and  Inngs,  we  speak  not,  for  these 
are  members  ministering  to  the  principal,  and 
whereas  speech  is  made  touching  health,  they 
require  sometimes  a  most  special  consideration, 
because  each  of  these  have  their  diseases,  which, 
unless  they  be  cured,  will  have  influence  upon 
the  principal  members.  But,  as  touching  the 
prolongation  of  life,  and  reparation  by  aliments, 
and  retardation  of  the  ineoction  of  old  age ;  if 
the  concoctions  and  those  principal  bowels  be 
well  disposed,  the  rest  will  commonly  follow 
according  to  one's  wish. 

3.  And  as  for  those  things  which,  acoording 
to  the  different  state  of  every  man's  body,  may 
be  transferred  into  his  diet,  and  the  regiment 
of  his  life,  he  nniy  collect  them  out  of  the 
books  of  physicians,  which  have  written  of 
the  comforting  and  preserving  the  four  prin- 
cipal members;  for  conservation  of  health  bath 
commonly  need  of  no  more  than  some  short 
courses  of  physic,  but  length  of  life  cannot  be 
hoped  without  an  orderiy  diet,  and  a  constant 
race  of  sovereign  medicines.  But  we  will  pro- 
pound some  few,  and  those  the  most  select  and 
prime  directions. 

4.  The  stomach  (which,  as  they  say,  is  the 
master  of  the  house,  and  whose  strength  and 
goodness  is  fundamental  to  the  other  eoncootions) 
ought  so  to  be  guarded  and  confirmed  diat  it  may 
be  without  intemperateness  hot;  next,  astffeted 
or  bound,  not  loose ;  furthermore,  dean,  not  fur- 
charged  with  foul  humours,  and  yet  (in  regard  it 
is  nourished  from  itself,  and  not  from  the  veins) 
not  altogether  empty  or  hungry ;  lastly,  it  is  to  be 
kept  ever  in  appetite,  because  appetite  shaipens 
digestion. 

5.  I  wonder  much  how  that  same  ealidum  bl- 
bere,  to  drink  warm  drink,  fwhich  was  in  use 
amongst  the  ancients,)  is  laid  down  again.  I 
knew  a  physician  that  was  very  famous,  who,  in 
the  beginning  of  dinner  and  sapper,  would  usu- 
ally eat  a  few  spoonfuls  of  very  warm  broth  with 
much  greediness,  and  then  wovld  presently  wiab 


that  it  were  out  again,  saying,  he  had  no  need  of 
the  broth,  but  only  of  the  warmth. 

6.  I  do  verily  conceive  it  good  that  the  first 
draught  either  of  wine,  or  ale,  or  any  other  drink 
(to  which  a  man  is  most  accustomed)  be  taken 
at  supper  warm. 

7.  Wine  in  which  gold  hath  been  quenched,  I 
conceive,  would  be  very  good  once  in  a  meal ; 
not  that  I  believe  the  gold  conferreth  any  virtue 
thereunto,  but  that  I  know  that  the  quenching  of 
all  metals  in  any  kind  of  liquor  doth  leave  a  most 
potent  astriction.  Now,  I  choose  gold,  because, 
besides  that  astriction  which  I  desire,  it  leavetk 
nothing  behind  it  of  a  metalline  impression. 

8.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  sops  of  bread  dip- 
ped in  wine,  taken  at  the  midst  of  the  meal,  are 
better  than  wine  itself,  especially  if  there  were 
infused  into  the  wine  in  which  the  sops  were  dip- 
ped, rosemary  and  citron  pill,  and  that  with  sugar, 
that  it  may  not  slip  too  fast. 

9.  It  is  certain  that  the  use  of  quinces  is  good 
lo  strengthen  the  stomach,  but  we  take  them  to 
be  better  if  they  be  used  in  that  which  they  call 
quiddeny  of  quinces,  than  in  the  bodies  of  the 
quinces  themselves,  because  they  lie  heavy  in 
the  stomach.  But  those  quiddenies  are  best 
taken,  after  meals,  alone;  before  meals,  dipped 
in  vinegar. 

10.  Such  things  as  are  good  for  the  stomach 
above  other  simples  are  these,  rosemary,  elecam- 
pane, mastic,  wormwood,  sage,  mint 

11.  I  allow  pills  of  aloes,  mastic,  and  saffron, 
winter-time,  taken  before  dinner,  but  so  as  the 
aloes  be  not  only  oftentimes  washed  in  rose-water, 
but  also  in  vinegar  in  which  tragacanth  hath  been 
infused,  and  after  that  be  macerated  for  a  few  hours 
in  oil  of  sweet  almonds  new  drawn,  before  it  be 
made  into  pills. 

19.  Wine  or  ale,  wheran  wormwood  has  been 
infused,  with  a  little  elecampane  and  yellow 
Sanders,  will  do  well,  taken  at  times,  and  tliat 
especially  in  winter. 

13.  But  in  summer,  a  drau|^t  of  whito  wine 
allayed  with  strawberry  water,  in  which  wine, 
powder  of  pearis,  and  of  the  shells  of  crawfishes 
exquisitely  beaten,  and  fwhich  may,  perhaps, 
seem  strange)  a  little  chalk  have  been  infused, 
doth  excellently  refresh  and  strengthen  the 
stomach. 

14.  But,  generally,  alt  draughts  in  the  morn- 
ing (which  are  but  too  fVequently  used)  of  cool* 
ing  things,  as  of  juices,  deooctions,  whey,  barley 
waters,  and  the  like,  are  to  be  avoided,  and  no- 
thing is  to  be  put  into  the  stomach  fasting  which 
is  purely  edd.  These  things  are  better  given,  if 
need  require,  either  at  five  in  the  aftenioon,  oi 
else  an  hour  after  a  light  breakfiMt. 

15.  Often  fastings  are  bad  for  long  life ;  be- 
sides, all  thirst  is  to  be  avoided,  and  the  stomach 
is  to  be  kept  clean,  but  always  moist. 

1<^  Oil  of  olives  new  and  good,  in  which  a 
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Hule  roithridate  hath  beon  dissolved,  anointed 
upon  the  backbonov  just  against  the  month  of  the 
stomach,  doth  wonderfully  comfort  the  stomach. 

17.  A  small  bag  filled  with  locks  of  scarlet 
wool  steeped  in  red  wine,  in  which  myrtle,  and 
citron  pill,  and  a  little  saffron  have  been  infused, 
may  be  always  worn  upon  the  stomach.  And 
touching  those  things  which  comfort  the  stomach, 
thus  much,  seeing  many  o(  those  things  also 
which  serve  for  other  operations  are  helpful  to 
this. 

18.  The  liver,  if  it  be  preserved  from  torrefao- 
tion  or  desiccation,  and  from  obstruction,  it  need- 
eth  no  more;  for  that  looseness  of  it  which  begets 
aquoeities  is  plainly  a  disease,  but  the  other  two, 
old  age  approaching  induceth. 

19.  Hereunto  appertain  most  especially  those 
things  which  are  set  down  in  the  operation  upon 
the  blood ;  we  will  add  a  very  few  things  more, 
but  those  selected. 

30.  Principally,  let  there  be  in  use  the  wine  of 
sweet  pomegranates;  or,  if  that  cannot  be  had, 
the  juice  of  them  newly  pressed ;  let  it  be  taken 
in  the  morning  with  a  little  sugar,  and  into  the 
glass  into  which  the  expression  is  made  put  a 
small  piece  of  citron  pill,  green,  and  three  or  four 
whole  cloves;  let  this  be  taken  from  February 
till  the  end  of  April. 

21.  Bring  also  into  nse,  above  all  other  herbs, 
water-cresses,  but  young,  not  old ;  they  may  be 
used  either  raw  in  sallets,  or  in  broths,  or  in 
drinks;  and  after  that  take  spoonwort. 

22.  Aloes,  however  washed  or  corrected,  is 
hurtful  for  the  liver,  and  therefore  it  is  never  to 
be  taken  ordinarily.  Contrariwise,  rhubarb  is 
sovereign  for  the  liver,  so  that  these  three  cau- 
tions be  interposed :  First,  that  it  be  taken  before 
meat,  lest  it  dry  the  body  too  much,  or  leave  some 
impressions  of  the  stypicity  thereof.  Secondly, 
that  it  be  macerated  an  hour  or  two  in  oil  of  sweet 
almonds  new  drawn,  with  rosewater,  before  it  be 
infused  in  liquor,  or  given  in  the  proper  substance. 
Thirdly,  that  it  be  taken  by  turns,  one  while 
simple,  another  while  with  tartar,  or  a  little  bay- 
salt,  that  it  carry  not  away  the  lighter  parts  only, 
and  make  the  mass  of  the  humours  the  more  ob- 
stinate. 

23.  I  allow  wine,  or  some  decoction  witli  steel, 
to  be  taken  three  or  four  times  in  the  year,  to 
open  the  more  strong  obstructions ;  yet  so  that  a 
draught  of  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  oil  of  sweet 
almonds,  new  drawn,  ever  go  before,  and  the  mo- 
tion of  the  body,  especially  of  the  arms  and  sides, 
constantly  follow. 

24  Sweetened  liquors,  and  that  with  some  fat* 
ness,  are  principally,  and  not  a  little  effectual  to 
prevent  the  arefaction,  and  saltness,  and  torrefac- 
tion ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  oldness  of  the  liver,  espe- 
cially if  they  be  well  incorporated  with  age.  They 
sre  made  of  sweet  fruits  and  roots ;  as,  namely,  the 
wines  and  julips  of  raisins  of  the  sun  new,  jujubes, 


dried  figs,  dates,  parsnips,  potatoes,  and  the  like^ 
with  the  mixture  of  liquorice  sometimes.  Also,  a 
jnlip  of  the  Indian  grain,  (which  they  call  maixe,) 
with  the  mixtoie  of  some  sweet  things,  doth 
much  to  the  same  end.  But  it  is  to  be  noted, 
that  the  intention  of  preserving  the  liver  in  a  kind 
of  softeess  and  fatness,  is  much  more  powerfiil 
than  that  other  which  pertains  lb  the  opening  of 
the  liver,  which  rather  tendeth  to  health,  than  to 
length  of  life,  saving  that  obstmetien  which  in- 
doceth  tonrefaction,  is  as  oppoeite  to  long  life  as 
thoee  other  arefactions. 

25.  I  commend  the  roots  of  succory,  epinage^ 
and  beets  cleared  of  their  piths,  and  boiled  till 
they  be  tender  in  water,  with  a  third  part  of  white 
wine,  for  ordinary  salleU,  to  be  eaten  with  oil 
and  vinegar.  Also  asparagus,  pith  of  artichokes, 
and  burrpots  boiled  and  served  in  after  the  same 
manner.  Also  broths  in  the  spring-time  of  vine- 
buds,  and  the  grreen  blades  of  wheat.  And  touch- 
ing  the  preserving  of  the  liver,  thus  much. 

26.  The  heart  receiveth  benefit  or  harm  most 
from  the  air  which  we  breathe,  from  vapours,  and 
from  the  affections.  Now,  many  of  thoee  things 
which  have  been  formerly  spoken,  touching  the 
spirits,  may  be  transferred  hither ;  but  that  undi- 
gested mass  of  cordials  collected  by  physicians 
avails  little  to  our  intention;  notwithstanding, 
those  things  which  are  found  to  be  good  against 
poisons,  may,  with  good  judgment,  be  given  to 
strengthen  and  fortify  the  heart,  especially  if  they 
be  of  that  kind,  that  they  do  not  so  much  resist 
the  particular  poisons,  as  arm  the  heart  and  spirits 
against  poison  in  general.  And  touching  these 
several  cordials,  you  may  repair  to  the  table 
already  set  down. 

27.  The  goodness  of  the  air  is  better  known 
by  experience  than  by  signs.  We  hold  that  air 
to  be  best  where  the  country  is  level  and  plain, 
and  that  lieth  open  on  all  sides,  so  that  the  s<ttl 
be  dry,  and  yet  not  barren  or  sandy ;  which  puts 
forth  wild  thyme,  and  eyebright,  and  a  kind  of 
marjoram,  and  here  and  there  stalks  of  calamint; 
which  is  not  altogether  void  of  wood,  but  conve- 
niently set  with  some  trees  for  shade,  where  the 
sweetbrier-rose  smdleth  something  musky  and 
aromatically.  If  there  be  rivers,  we  suppose 
them  rather  hurtful  than  good,  unless  they  be 
v«ry  small,  and  clear,  and  gravelly. 

28.  It  is  certain,  that  the  morning  air  is  more 
lively  and  refreshing  than  the  evening  air,  though 
the  latter  be  preferred  out  of  delicacy. 

29.  We  conceive  also,  that  the  air  stirred  with 
a  gentle  wind,  is  more  wholesome  than  the  air  of 
a  serene  and  calm  sky ;  but  the  best  is,  the  wind 
blowing  from  the  west  in  the  morning,  and  from 
the  north  in  the  afternoon. 

30.  Odours  are  especially  profitable  for  the 
comforting  of  the  heart,  yet  not  so,  as  though  r 
good  odour  were  the  prerogative  of  a  good  air ; 
for  it  is  certain,  that  as  there  are  some  pestilential 
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ain  which  smell  not  so  ill  as  others  that  are  lees 
hartful ;  so,  od  the  eontrary,  there  are  some  airs 
most  wholesome  and  friendly  to  the  spirits,  which 
either  smell  not  at  all,  or  are  less  pleasing  and 
fragrant  to  the  sense.  And  generally,  when  the 
air  is  good,  odours  should  be  taken  but  now  and 
then;  for  a  continual  odour,  though  never  so 
good,  is  burdensome  to  the  spirits. 

31.  We  commend,  aboye  all  others*  (as  we 
hare  touched  before,)  odour  of  plants  growing, 
and  not  plucked,  taken  in  the  open  air ;  the  prin- 
cipal of  that  kind  are,  violets,  gilliflowers,  pinks, 
bcmn-flowers,  lime  tree  bloesoms,  rine-buds,  ho- 
neysuckles, yellow  wallflowers,  musk-roses,  (for 
other  roses  growing  are  fast  of  their  smells,) 
strawberry  leaves,  especially  dying,  sweotbrier, 
principally  in  the  early  spring,  wild  mint,  lavender 
flowered ;  and  in  the  hotter  countries,  orange 
tree,  citron  tree,  myrtle,  laureL  Therefore,  to 
walk  or  sit  near  the  breath  of  these  plants,  would 
not  be  neglected. 

33.  For  the  comforting  of  the  heart,  we  prefer 
cool  smells  before  hot  smells ;  therefore,  the  best 
perfume  is,  either  in  the  morning,  or  about  the 
heat  of  the  day,  to  take  an  equal  portion  of  vine- 
gar, rose-water,  and  claret  wine,  and  to  pour  them 
upon  a  firepan  somewhat  heated. 

33.  Neither  let  us  be  thought  to  sacrifice  to 
our  mother  the  earth,  though  we  advise  that,  in 
digging  or  ploughing  the  earth  for  health,  a  quan- 
tity of  claret  wine  be  poured  thereon. 

34.  Orang»-flower  water,  pure  and  good,  with 
a  small  portion  of  rose-water,  and  brisk  wine, 
snu  fifed  up  into  the  nostrils,  or  put  into  the  nos- 
trils with  a  syringe,  after  the  manner  of  an  errhine, 
(but  not  too  frequently,)  is  very  good. 

35.  But  champing,  (Uiough  we  have  no  betel,) 
or  holding  in  the  mouth  only  of  such  things  as 
cheer  the  spirits,  (even  daily  done,)  is  exceed- 
ing comfortable.  Therefore,  for  that  purpose 
make  grains,  or  little  cakes  of  ambergris,  musk, 
lignum  aloes,  lignum  rhodium,  orras  powder,  and 
roses ;  and  let  those  grains  or  cakes  be  made  up 
with  rose-water  which  hath  passed  through  a  lit* 
tie  Indian  balsam. 

36.  The  vapours  which,  arising  from  things 
inwardly  taken,  do  fortify  and  cherish  the  heart, 
ought  to  have  these  three  properties,  that  they  be 
friendly,  clear,  and  cooling ;  for  hot  vapours  are 
naught,  and  wine  itself,  which  is  thought  to  have 
only  a  heating  vapour,  is  not  altogether  void  of  an 
opiate  quality.  Now  we  call  these  vapours  clear, 
which  have  more  of  the  vapours  than  of  the  ex- 
halation, and  which  are  not  smoky,  or  fuliginous, 
or  unctuous,  but  moist  and  equal. 

37.  Out  of  that  unprofitable  rabble  of  eordials 
a  tew  ought  to  be  taken  into  daily  diet;  instead 
of  all,  ambergris,  saffron,  and  the  grain  of  Kermes, 
of  the  hotter  sort.  Roots  of  bugloes  and  borage, 
citrons,  sweet  lemons,  and  pearmains,  of  the 
eoider  sort.    Also,  that  way  which  we  said,  both 


gold  and  pearls  work  a  good  efifect,  not  only 
within  the  veins,  but  in  their  passage,  and  about 
the  parts  near  tiie  heart;  namely,  by  cooling, 
without  any  malignant  quality. 

38.  Of  bezoar-stone  we  believe  well,  becauss 
of  many  trials ;  but  then  the  manner  of  taking 
it  ought  to  be  such,  as  the  virtue  thereof  may 
more  easily  be  communicated  to  the  spirits* 
Therefore,  we  approve  not-  the  taking  of  it  in 
broths  or  syrups,  or  in  rose-water,  or  any  bueh 
like ;  but  only  in  wine,  cinnamon-water,  or  the 
like  distilled  water,  but  that  weak  or  small,  not 
burning  or  strong. 

39.  Of  the  affections  we  have  spoken  before : 
we  only  add  this,  that  every  noble,  and  resolute, 
and  (as  they  call  it)  heroical  desire,  strengtheneth 
and  enlargeth  the  powers  of  the  heart.  And 
touching  the  heart,  thus  much. 

40.  As  for  the  brain,  where  the  seat  and  court 
of  the  animal  spirits  is  kept,  those  things  whieh 
were  inquired  before  touching  opium,  and  nitre, 
and  the  subordinates  to  them  both ;  also  touching 
the  procuring  of  placid  sleep,  may  likewise  bis 
referred  hither.  This  also  is  most  certain,  that 
the  brain  is  in  some  sort  in  the  custody  of  the 
stomach ;  and,  therefore,  those  things  which  com- 
fort and  strengthen  the  stomach,  do  help  the  brain 
by  consent,  and  may  no  less  be  transferred 
hither.  We  will  add  a  few  observations,  three 
outward,  one  inward. 

41.  We  would  have  bathing  of  the  feet  to  be 
often  used,  at  least  once  in  a  week ;  and  the  bath 
to  be  made  of  lye  with  bay-salt,  and  a  little  sage, 
camomile,  fennel,  sweet  maijoram,  and  pepper- 
wort,  with  the  leaves  of  angelica  green. 

43.  We  commend  also  a  fume  or  suffumigatioa 
every  morning  of  dried  rosemary,  bay  leaves 
dried,  and  lignum  aloes;  for  all  sweet  gums 
oppress  the  head. 

43.  Especially  care  must  be  taken  that  no  hot 
things  be  applied  to  the  head  outwardly ;  such  are 
all  kind  of  spices,  the  very  nutmeg  not  excepted ; 
for  those  hot  things,  we  debase  them  to  the  soles 
of  the  feet,  and  would  have  them  applied  there 
only ;  but  a  light  anointing  of  the  head  with  oil, 
mixed  with  roees,  myrtle,  and  a  little  salt  and 
saffron,  we  much  commend. 

44.  Not  forgetting  those  things  which  we  have 
before  delivered  touching  opiates,  nitre,  and  the 
like,  which  so  much  condense  the  spirits;  we 
think  it  not  impertinent  to  that  effect  that  once  in 
fourteen  days  broth  be  taken  in  the  morning  with 
three  or  four  grains  of  castoreom,  and  a  little  an- 
gelica seed,  and  calamus,  which  both  fortify  thu 
brain,  and  in  that  aforesaid  densuy  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  spirits,  (so  necessary  to  long 
life,)  add  also  a  vivacity  of  motion  and  vigour 
to  them. 

45.  In  handling  the  comforters  of  the  foui 
principal  bowels  we  have  propounded  thoee 
things  which  are  both  proper  ana  choice,  and  may 
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mfely  and  conTenientl/  b«  tmnsferred  into  diets 
and  regiment  of  life ;  for  Taiiety  of  medioines  is 
the  daughter  of  ignorance ;  and  it  is  not  more 
true,  that  many  dishes  hare  eaosed  many  diseases, 
M  the  prorerb  is,  than  this  is  tnie,  that  many 
medicines  hate  caused  few  cares.  And  touching 
the  operation  opon  the  principal  bowels  for  their 
^xtmsion  of  aliment,  thas  maeh. 

VI.     7%e  Operation  upon  the  Outward  Par1$for 

their  Attraction  ifAHment* 

Tha  history. 

1.  Although  a  good  concoction  performed  by 
the  inward  parts  be  the  principal  towards  a  per- 
fect alimentation,  yet  the  actions  of  the  outward 
parts  ought  also  to  concur;  that  like  as  the 
inward  faculty  sendeth  forth  and  extrudeth  the 
aliment,  so  the  faculty  of  the  outward  parts  may 
call  forth,  and  attract  the  same;  and  the  more 
weak  the  faculty  of  concoction  shall  be,  the  more 
need  is  there  of  a  concurring  help  of  the  attractive 
^ulty. 

2.  A  strong  attraction  of  the  outward  parts  is 
chiefly  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  body,  by 
which  the  parts  being  heated  and  comforted,  do 
more  cheerfully  call  forth  and  attract  the  aliment 
unto  themselves. 

3.  But  this  is  most  of  all  to  be  foreseen  and 
avoided,  that  the  same  motion  and  heat  which 
calls  the  new  juice  to  the  members,  doth  not  again 
despoil  the  member  of  that  juice  wherewith  it 
had  been  before  refreshed. 

4.  Frications  used  in  the  morning  serve  espe- 
cially to  this  intention ;  but  this  must  evermore 
accompany  them,  that  afier  the  frication,  the  part 
being  lightly  anointed  with  oil,  lest  the  attrition 
of  the  outward  parts  make  them  by  perspiration 
dry  and  jaiceless. 

5.  The  next  is  exercise,  (by  which  ^e  parts 
confricate  and  chafe  themselves,)  so  it  be  mode- 

.rate,  and  which  (as  was  noted  before)  is  not 
swif^  nor  to  the  utmost  strength,  nor  unto  weari- 
ness. But  in  exercise  and  frication  there  is  the 
same  reason  and  caution,  that  the  body  may  not 
perspire,  or  exhale  too  much.  Therefore  exercise 
is  better  in  the  open  air  than  in  the  house,  and 
better  in  winter  than  in  summer.  And,  again, 
exercise  is  not  only  to  be  concluded  with  unction, 
as  frication  is,  but  in  vehement  exercises  unction 
is  to  be  used  both  in  the  beginning  and  in  the  end, 
fts  it  was  anciently  to  champions. 

6.  That  exercise  may  resolve  either  the  spirits 
or  the  Jaices  as  little  as  may  be,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  be  used  when  the  stomach  is  not  altogether 
emptj ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  may  not  be  used 
upon  a  full  stomach,  (which  doth  much  concern 
health,)  nor  yet  upon  an  empty  stomach,  (which 
doth  no  less  concern  long  life,)  it  is  best  to  take  a 
breakfast  in  the  morning,  not  of  any  physical 
drugs,  or  of  any  liquors,  or  of  raisins,  or  of  figs, 


or  the  like,  but  of  plain  meat  and  drink ;  yet  thsA 
very  light,  and  in  moderate  quanti^. 

7.  Exercises  used  for  the  irrigation  of  the 
members,  ought  to  be  equal  to  all  the  members; 
not  (as  Socrates  said)  that  the  legs  should  move, 
and  the  arms  should  rest,  or  on  the  contrary ;  but 
that  all  the  parts  may  participate  of  the  motion. 
And  it  is  altogether  requisite  to  long  life,  that  the 
body  should  never  abide  long  in  one  posture,  but 
that  every  half  hour,  at  least,  it  change  the  pos- 
ture, saving  only  in  sleep. 

8.  Those  things  which  are  used  to  mortifiea^ 
tion,  may  be  transferred  to  vivification ;  for  both 
hair-shirts,  and  scourgings,  and  all  vexations  of 
the  outward  parts,  do  fortify  the  attractive  foiee 
of  them. 

9.  Cardan  commends  nettling,  even  to  let  tmt 
melancholy ;  but  of  this  we  have  no  experienee* 
And,  besides,  we  have  no  good  opinion  of  it, 
lest,  through  the  venomous  quality  of  the  nettle, 
it  may  with  of^n  use  breed  itches,  and  other  die* 
eases  of  the  skin.  And  touching  the  operation 
upon  the  outward  parts  for  thdr  attraction  of 
aliment,  thus  much. 

VII.  T%e  Operation  upon  the  Mment  itse^,  far 

the  Ineinuation  thereof. 

The  hlitory. 

1.  The  vulgar  reproof  touching  many  dishes, 
doth  rather  become  a  severe  reformer,  than  a  phy- 
sician ;  or,  howsoever  it  may  be  good  for  preser^ 
vation  of  health,  yet  it  is  hurtful  to  length  of  life, 
by  reason  that  a  various  mixture  of  aliments,  and 
somewhat  heterogeneous,  finds  a  passage  into  the 
veins  and  juices  of  the  body  more  lively  and 
cheerfully,  than  a  simple  and  homogeneous  diet 
doth;  besides,  it  is  more  forcible  to  stir  ap  appe- 
tite, which  is  the  spur  of  digestion.  Therefore 
we  allow  both  a  full  table,  and  a  continual  chang* 
ing  of  dishes,  according  to  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  or  upon  other  occasions. 

3.  Also  that  opinion  of  the  simplicity  of  meats 
without  sauces,  is  but  a  simplicity  of  judgment; 
for  good  and  well  chosen  sauces  are  the  most 
wholesome  preparation  of  meats,  and  conduce 
both  to  health  and  to  long  life. 

3»  It  must  be  ordered,  that  with  meats  hard  of 
digestion  be  conjoined  strong  liquors,  and  sauces 
that  may  penetrate  and  make  way;  but  with 
meats  more  easy  of  digestbn,  smaller  liquors,  and 
fat  sauces. 

4.  Whereas  we  advised  before,  that  the  first 
draught  at  supper  should  be  taken  warm ;  now  we 
add,  that  for  l^e  preparation  of  the  stomach,  a 
good  draught  of  that  liquor  (to  whieh  every  nan 
is  most  accustomed)  be  taken  warm  half  an  hour 
before  meat  also,  but  a  little  spiced,  to  please  the 
taste. 

5.  The  preparation  of  meats,  and  bread,  and 
drinks,  that  they  may  be  rightly  handled,  and  in 
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order  to  this  intentioii,  \b  of  exceeding  great  mo- 
nent,  howsoever  it  may  seem  a  mechanical  thing, 
and  aavoaring  of  the  kitchen  and  buttery ;  yet  it 
Sfl  of  more  conseqaence  than  those  fables  of  gold, 
tad  precious  stones,  and  the  like. 

6.  The  moistening  of  the  jaices  of  the  body  by 
a  moist  preparation  of  the  aliment,  is  a  childish 
thing,  it  may  be  somewhat  available  against  the 
fervours  of  diseases,  but  it  is  altogether  averse  to 
roscid  alimentation.  Therefore,  boiling  of  meats, 
as  concerning  our  intention,  is  far  inferior  to 
roasting,  and  baking,  and  the  like. 

7.  Roasting  onght  to  be  with  a  quick  fire,  and 
soon  despatched,  not  with  a  dull  fire  and  in  long 
time. 

8.  All  solid  fleshes  ought  to  be  served  in  not 
altogether  fresh,  but  somewhat  powdered  or 
corned ;  the  less  salt  may  be  spent  at  the  table 
with  them,  or  none  at  all ;  for  salt  incorporated 
with  the  meat  before,  is  better  distributed  in  the 
body  than  eaten  with  it  at  the  table. 

9.  There  would  be  brought  into  use  several  and 
good  macerations  and  infusions  of  meats  in  con- 
venient liquors,  before  the  roasting  of  them,  tho 
like  whereof  are  sometime  in  use  before  they  bake 
them,  and  in  the  pickles  of  some  fishes. 

10.  But  beatings,  and  as  it  were  scourgtngs,  of 
flesh  meats  before  they  be  boiled,  would  work  no 
small  matter.  We  see  it  is  confessed,  that  par- 
tridges and  pheasants  killed  with  a  hawk,  also 
bucks  and  stags  killed  in  hunting,  if  they  stand  not 
out  too  long,  eat  better  even  to  the  taste,  and  some 
fishes  scourged  and  beaten  become  more  tender 
and  wholesome ;  also  hard  and  sour  pears,  and 
some  other  fruits,  grow  sweet  with  rolling  them. 
It  were  good  to  practise  some  such  beating  and 
bruising  of  the  harder  kinds  of  fleshes  before  they 
be  brought  to  the  fire,  and  this  would  be  one  of 
the  best  preparations  of  all. 

11.  Bread  a  littie  leavened  and  very  little  salted 
is  best,  and  which  is  baked  in  an  oven  thoroughly 
heated,  and  not  with  a  faint  heat 

12.  The  preparation  of  drinks,  in  order  to  long 
life,  shall  not  exceed  one  precept ;  and  as  touch- 
ing water  drinkere,  we  have  nothing  to  say :  such 
a  diet  (as  we  said  before)  may  prolong  life  to  an 
indifferent  term,  but  to  no  eminent  length ;  but  in 
other  drinks  that  are  full  of  spirit,  (such  as  are 
wine,  ale,  mead,  and  the  like,)  this  one  thing  is 
to  be  observed  and  puraued  as  the  sum  of  all, 
That  the  parts  of  the  liquor  may  be  exceeding 
thin  and  subtile,  and  the  spirit  exceeding  mild. 
This  is  hard  to  be  done  by  age  alone,  for  that 
makes  the  parts  a  littie  more  subtile,  but  the 
spirits  much  more  sharp  and  eager;  therefore,  of 
the  infusions  in  the  vessels  of  some  fat  substance, 
which  may  restrain  the  acrimony  of  the  spirits, 
counsel  hath  been  given  before.  There  is  also 
another  way  without  infusion  or  mixture ;  this  Is, 
that  the  liquor  might  be  continually  agitated, 
either  by  carriage  vpon  the  water,  or  by  earriags 
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by  land,  or  by  hanging  the  vessels  upon  lines, 
and  daily  stirring  them,  or  some  such  other  way ; 
for  it  is  certain,  that  this  local  motion  doth  both 
subtilize  the  parts,  and  doth  so  incorporate  and 
compact  the  spirits  with  tiie  parts,  that  they  have 
no  leisure  to  turn  to  sourness,  which  is  a  kind  of 
putrefaction. 

But  in  extreme  old  age  such  a  preparation  of 
meats  is  to  be  made,  as  may  be  almost  in  the 
middle  way  to  chylous.  And  touching  the  dis- 
tillations of  meats,  they  are  mere  toys,  for  the 
nutritive  part,  at  least  the  best  of  it,  doth  not 
ascend  in  vapoura. 

14.  The  incorporating  of  meat  and  drink  before 
they  meet  in  the  stomach,  is  a  degree  to  chylous ; 
therefore  let  chickens,  or  partridges,  or  pheasants, 
or  the  like,  be  taken  and  boiled  in  water,  with  a 
littie  salt,  then  let  them  be  cleansed  and  dried, 
afterward  let  them  be  infused  in  must  or  ale  be- 
fore it  hath  done  working,  with  a  littie  sugar. 

Also  graxies  of  meat,  and  the  mincings  of  them 
small,  well  seasoned,  are  good  for  old  pereons ; 
and  the  rather,  for  that  they  are  destituted  of  the 
office  of  their  teeth  in  chewing,  which  is  a  prin* 
cipal  kind  of  preparation. 

16.  And  as  for  the  helps  of  that  defect,  (namely, 
of  the  strength  of  teeth  to  grind  the  meat,)  there 
are  three  things  which  may  conduce  thereunto. 
Firet,  that  new  teeth  may  put  forth ;  that  which 
seems  altogether  difficult,  and  cannot  be  accom- 
plished without  an  inward  and  powerful  restaura- 
tion  of  the  body.  Secondly,  that  the  jaws  be  so 
confirmed  by  due  astringents,  that  they  may  in 
some  sort  supply  the  office  of  the  teeth ;  which 
may  possibly  be  effected.  Thirdly,  that  the  meat 
be  so  prepared,  that  there  shall  be  no  need  of 
chewing,  which  remedy  is  at  hand. 

17.  We  have  some  thought  also  touching  the 
quantity  of  the  meat  and  drink,  that  the  same 
taken  in  a  larger  quantity  at  some  times,  is  good 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  body ;  therefore  both 
great  feastings,  and  free  drinkings,  are  not  alto- 
gether to  be  inhibited.  And  touching  the  opera- 
tion upon  the  aliments,  and  the  preparation  of 
them,  thus  much. 

Vni.  T%e  Operaiion  vpon  the  Imi  Ad  cf  Ammi" 
lotion. 

Touching  the  last  act  of  assimilation,  (unto 
which  the  three  operations  immediately  preceding 
chiefly  tend,)  our  advice  shall  be  brief  and  single, 
and  the  thing  itself  rather  needs  explication  than 
any  various  rules. 

1.  It  is  certain,  that  all  bodies  are  endued  with 
some  desire  of  assimilating  those  things  which 
are  next  them.  This  the  rare  and  pneumatical 
bodies,  as  flame,  spirit,  air,  perform  generonriy 
and  with  alacrity;  on  the  contrary,  those  that 
carry  a  gross  and  tangible  bulk  about  them  do  bat 
weakly,  in  regard  that  the  desire  of  atsimilatiiig 
SU 
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other  things  is  bound  in  by  a  stronger  desire  of 
rest,  and  containing  themselves  from  motion. 

2.  Again,  it  is  certain  that  the  desire  of  as- 
similating being  bound,  as  we  said,  in  a  gross 
body,  and  made  ineffectual,  is  somewhat  freed  and 
stirred  up  by  the  heat  and  neighbouring  spirit,  so 
that  it  is  then  actuated ;  which  is  the  only  cause 
why  inanimates  assimilate  not,  and  animates  as- 
similate. 

3.  This  also  is  certain,  that  the  harder  the  con- 
sistence of  the  body  is,  the  more  doth  that  body 
stand  in  need  of  a  greater  beat  to  prick  forward 
the  assimilation ;  which  falls  out  ill  fur  old  men, 
because  in  them  the  parts  are  mure  obstinate,  and 
the  heat  weaker,  and  therefore  either  the  obstinacy 
of  their  parts  is  to  be  softened  or  their  heat  in- 
creased. And,  as  touching  the  malacissation  or 
mollifying  of  the  members,  we  shall  speak  after- 
ward, having  also  formerly  propounded  many 
things  which  pertain  to  the  prohibiting  and  pre- 
venting of  this  kind  of  hardness.  For  the  other, 
touching  the  increasing  of  the  heat,  we  will  now 
deliver  a  single  precept,  after  we  have  first  as- 
sumed this  axiom. 

4.  The  act  of  assimilation  (which,  as  we  said, 
IS  excited  by  the  heat  circumfused)  is  a  motion 
exceeding  accurate,  subtile,  and  in  litUe ;  now, 
ill  such  motions  do  then  come  to  their  vigour, 
when  the  local  motion  wholly  ceaseth  which  dis- 
lurbeth  it.  For  the  motion  of  separation  into 
homogeneal  parts,  which  is  in  milk,  that  the 
cream  should  swim  above,  and  the  whey  sink  to 
the  bottom,  will  never  work,  if  the  milk  be  never 
so  little  agitated ;  neither  will  any  putrefaction 
proceed  in  water  or  mixed  bodies,  if  the  same  be 
in  continual  local  motion.  So,  then,  from  this 
assumption  we  will  conclude  tiiis  for  the  present 
inquisition. 

5.  The  act  itself  of  assimilation,  is  chiefly 
accomplished  in  sleep  and  rest,  especially  to- 
wards the  morning,  the  distribution  being  finished. 
Therefore,  we  have  nothing  else  to  advise  but 
that  men  keep  themselves  hot  in  their  sleep ;  and 
further,  that  towards  the  morning  there  be  used 
some  anointing,  or  shirt  tincted  with  oil,  such  as 
may  gentiy  stir  up  heat,  and  after  that  to  fall 
asleep  again.  And,  touching  the  last  act  of  assi- 
milation, thus  much. 

IX.  TTie  OpToiion  upon  the  Inteneration  of  thai 
which  begins  to  be  arefied,  or  the  Mdladuation 
cf  the  Body. 

We  have  inquired  formerly  touching  the  intene- 
mtion  from  within,  which  is  done  by  many 
windings  and  circuits,  as  well  of  alimentation  as 
of  detaining  the  spirit  from  issuing  forth,  and, 
therefore,  is  accomplished  slowly.  Now,  we  are 
to  inquire  touching  that  inteneration  which  is  from 
without,  and  is  affected,  as  it  were,  suddenly ;  or 
touching  the  malacissation  and  supplying  of  the 
body. 


Tb«  hlitoffy. 

1.  In  the  fable  of  restoring  Pelias  to  yooth 
again,  Medea,  when  she  feigned  to  do  it,  pio- 
poonded  this  way  of  accomplishing  the  taaie ; 
that  the  old  man's  body  should  be  eat  into  sevenl 
pieces,  and  then  boiled  in  a  caldron  with  certain 
medicaments.  There  may,  perhaps,  some  boiling 
bo  required  to  this  matter,  but  the  cotting  into 
pieces  is  not  needful. 

2.  Notwithstanding,  this  cutting  into  pieoee 
seems  in  some  sort  to  be  used,  not  with  a  knife, 
but  with  judgment.  For,  whereas  the  consistence 
of  the  bowels  and  parts  is  very  diverse,  it  is 
needful  that  the  inteneration  of  them  both  be  not 
effected  the  same  way,  but  that  there  be  a  core 
designed  of  each  in  particular,  besides  those 
things  which  pertain  to  the  inteneration  of  the 
whole  mass  of  the  body;  of  which,  notwith- 
standing, in  the  first  place. 

3.  This  operation  (if,  perhaps,  it  be  within  onr 
power)  is  most  likely  to  be  done  by  baths,  unc- 
tions, and  the  like,  concerning  which,  these 
things  that  follow  are  to  be  observed. 

4.  We  must  not  be  too  forward  in  hoping  to 
accomplish  this  matter,  from  the  examples  of 
those  things  which  we  see  done  in  the  imbibi- 
tions and  macerations  of  inanimates,  by  which 
they  are  intenerated,  whereof  we  introduced  some 
instances  before :  for  this  kind  of  operation  is 
more  easy  upon  inanimates,  because  they  attract 
and  suck  in  the  liquor;  but  upon  the  bodies  of 
living  creatures  it  is  harder,  because  in  them  the 
motion  rather  tendeth  outward,  and  to  the  circum- 
ference. 

5.  Therefore,  the  emollient  baths  which  are  in 
use  do  little  good,  but  on  the  contrary  hurt, 
because  they  rather  draw  forth  Uian  make  en- 
trance, and  resolve  the  structure  of  the  body, 
rather  than  consolidate  it. 

6.  The  baths  and  unctions  which  may  serve  to 
the  present  operation,  (namely,  of  intenerating 
the  body  truly  and  really,)  ought  to  have  three 
properties. 

7.  The  first  and  principal  is,  that  they  consist 
of  those  things  which,  in  their  whole  substance, 
are  like  unto  the  body  and  flesh  of  man,  and  which 
have  a  feeding  and  nursing  virtue  from  without. 

8.  The  second  is,  that  they  be  mixed  with  such 
things  as,  through  the  subtilty  of  their  parts,  may 
make  entrance,  and  so  insinuate  and  convey  their 
nourishing  virtue  into  the  body. 

9.  The  third  is,  that  they  receive  some  mixture 
(though  much  inferior  to  the  rest)  of  such  things 
as  are  astringent ;  I  mean  not  sour  or  tart  things, 
but  unctuous  and  comforting,  that  while  the  other 
two  do  operate,  the  exhaling  out  of  the  body, 
which  destroyeth  the  virtue  of  the  things  intene- 
rating, may,  as  much  as  possible,  be  prohibited ; 
and  the  motion  to  the  inward  parts,  by  the  astrio- 
tion  of  the  skin,  and  closing  of  the  passages, 
may  be  promoted  and  furtheiod. 
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10.  That  which  i8  most  consubstantial  to  the 
body  of  man  is  warm  blood,  either  of  man,  or 
of  some  other  Hying  creature.  But  the  device 
of  Ficinus,  touching  the  sucking  of  blood  out  of 
the  arm  of  a  wholesome  young  man,  for  the  re- 
storation of  strength,  in  old  men,  is  very  frivo- 
lous; for  that  which  nourisheth  from  within, 
ought  no  way  to  be  equal  or  homogeneal  to  the 
body  nourished,  but  in  some  sort  inferior  and  sub- 
ordinate, that  it  may  be  converted.  But  in  things 
applied  outwardly,  by  how  much  the  substance 
is  iiker,  by  so  much  the  consent  is  better. 

11.  It  hath  been  anciently  received,  that  a  bath 
made  of  the  blood  of  infants  will  cure  the  leprosy, 
and  heal  the  flesh  already  putrefied;  insomuch 
that  this  thing  hath  begot  envy  towards  some 
kings  from  the  common  people. 

12.  It  is  r^'ported  that  Heraclitus,  for  cure  of 
the  dropsy,  was  put  into  the  warm  belly  of  an  ox 
newly  slain. 

13.  They  use  the  blood  of  kitlings  warm  to 
cure  the  disease  called  St.  Anthony's  Fire,  and  to 
restore  the  flesh  and  skin. 

14.  An  arm,  or  other  member  newly  cut  off,  or 
that,  upon  some  other  occasion,  will  not  leave 
bleeding,  is  with  good  success  put  into  the  belly 
of  some  creatures  newly  ripped  np,  for  it  worketh 
potently  to  stanch  the  blood ;  the  blood  of  the 
member  cut  off,  by  consent  sucking  in,  and  vehe- 
mently drawing  to  itself  the  warm  blood  of  the 
creature  slain,  whereby  itself  is  stopped,  and 
retireth. 

15.  It  is  much  used  in  extreme  and  desperate 
diseases  to  cut  in  two  young  pigeons  yet  living, 
and  apply  them  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  to 
shifl  tliem  one  after  another,  whereby  sometimes 
there  followeth  a  wonderful  ease.  This  is  im- 
puted vulgarly,  as  if  they  should  draw  down  the 
malignity  of  the  disease:  but,  howsoever,  this 
application  goeth  to  the  head,  and  comforteth  the 
animal  spirit. 

16.  But  these  bloody  baths  and  unctions  seem 
to  us  sluttish  and  odious :  let  us  search  out  some 
others,  which  perhaps  have  less  loathsomeness  in 
them,  and  yet  no  less  benefit. 

17.  Next  unto  warm  blood,  things  alike  in 
substance  to  the  body  of  a  man  are  nutritives ; 
fat  fleshes  of  oxen,  swine,  deer,  oysters  amongst 
fishes,  milk,  butter,  yolks  of  eggs,  flower  of 
wheat,  sweet  wine,  either  sugared,  or  before  it  be 
fined. 

18.  Such  things  as  we  would  have  mixed  to 
make  impression,  are  instead  of  all  salts,  espe- 
cially bay-salt :  also  wine  (when  it  is  full  of  spirit) 
maketh  entrance,  and  is  an  excellent  convoy. 

19.  Astringents  of  that  kind  which  we  de- 
scribed, namely,  unctuous  and  comfortable 
things,  are  saffron,  roastio,  mjrrrh,  and  myrtle- 
berries. 

20.  Of  these  parts,  in  our  judgment,  may  very 
well  be  made  such  a  bath  as  we  design:  phy- 


sicians and  posterity  will  find  out  better  things 
hereafter. 

21.  But  the  operation  will  be  much  better,  and 
more  powerful,  if  such  a  bath  as  we  have  pro- 
pounded (which  we  hold  to  be  the  principal 
matter)  be  attended  with  a  fourfold  course  and 
order. 

22.  First,  that  there  go  before  the  bath  a  frica- 
tion  of  the  body,  and  an  anointing  with  oil,  with 
some  thickening  substance,  that  the  virtue  and 
moistening  heat  of  the  bath  may  pierce  the  body, 
and  not  the  watery  part  of  the  liquor;  then  let  the 
bath  follow,  for  the  space  of  some  two  hours. 
After  the  bath,  let  the  body  be  emplastered  with 
mastick,  myrrhe,  tragacanth,  diapalma,  and 
saffron,  that  the  perspiration  of  the  body  may  (as 
much  as  possible)  be  inhibited,  till  the  supple 
matter  be  by  degrees  turned  into  solid.  This  to 
be  continued  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours, 
or  more.  Lastly,  the  emplastering  being  removed, 
let  there  be  an  anointing  with  oil  mixed  with  salt 
and  saffron,  and  let  this  bath,  together  with  the 
emplastering  and  nnction  (as  before)  be  renew- 
ed every  fiiUi  day.  This  malacissation,  or  sup- 
plying of  the  body,  be  continued  for  one  whole 
month. 

23.  Also  during  the  time  of  this  malacissation, 
we  hold  it  useful  and  proper,  and  according  to 
our  intention,  that  men  nourish  their  bodies  well, 
and  keep  out  of  the  cold  air,  and  drink  nothing 
but  warm  drink. 

24.  Now,  this  is  one  of  those  things  (as  we 
warned  in  general  in  the  beginning)  whereof  we 
have  made  no  trial  by  experiment,  but  only  set  it 
down  out  of  our  aiming  and  leveling  at  the  end. 
For  having  set  up  the  mark,  we  deliver  the  light 
to  others. 

25.  Neither  ought  the  warmths  and  cherishing 
of  living  bodies  to  be  nglected.  Ficinus  saith, 
and  that  seriously  enough.  That  the  laying  of  the 
young  maid  in  David*s  bosom  was  wholesome 
for  him,  but  it  came  too  late.  He  should  also 
have  added,  that  the  young  maid,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Persian  virgins,  ought  to  have  been 
anointed  with  myrrh,  and  such  like,  not  for  deli- 
ciousness,  hot  to  increase  the  virtue  of  this  che« 
rishing  by  a  living  body. 

26.  Barbarossa,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  by  the 
advice  of  a  physician,  a  Jew,  did  continually 
apply  young  boys  to  his  stomach  and  belly,  for 
warmth  and  cherishing.  Also  some  old  men  lay 
whelps  (creatures  of  the  hottest  kind)  close  to 
their  stomachs  every  night. 

27.  There  hath  gone  a  report,  almost  un- 
doubted, and  that  under  several  names,  of  certain 
men  that  had  great  noses,  who,  being  weary  of 
the  derision  of  people,  have  cat  off  the  bunches  or 
gillocks  of  their  noses,  and  then  making  a  wide 
gash  in  their  arms,  have  held  their  noses  m  ihm 
place  for  a  certain  time,  and  so  brought  forth  fair 
and  comely  noses;  which,  if  it  be  true,  it  thowt 
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plainly  the  consent  of  flesh  and  flesh,  especially 
in  live  fleshes. 

38.  Touching  the  particular  inteneration  of  the 
principal  bowels,  the  stomach,  lungs,  liyer,  heart, 
brain,  marrow  of  the  backbone,  guts,  reins,  gall, 
Teins,  arteries,  nerres,  cartilages,  bones,  the  in*- 
qoisition  and  direction  would  be  too  long,  seeing 
we  now  set  not  forth  a  practice,  but  certain  indi- 
cations to  the  practice. 

X.    7%e  Operation  upon  the  purging  away  (f  old 

Juice,  and  supplying  of  new  Juice  i  or  of  Benth 

vation  by  T\trm» 

The  hktory. 

Although  those  things  which  we  shall  here  set 
down  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  spoken  of 
before ;  yet  because  this  operation  is  one  of  the 
principal,  we  will  handle  them  over  again  more 
at  large. 

1.  It  is  certain,  that  draught  oxen,  which  have 
been  worn  out  with  working,  being  put  into  fresh 
and  rich  pastures,  will  gather  tender  and  young 
flesh  again;  and  this  will  appear  even  to  the 
taste  and  pdate;  so  that  the  inteneration  of  flesh 
is  no  hard  matter.  Now,  it  is  likely  that  this 
inteneration  of  the  flesh  being  often  repeated, 
will  in  time  reach  to  the  inteneration  of  the  bones 
and  membranes,  and  like  parts  of  the  body. 

3.  It  is  certain,  that  diets  which  are  now  much 
in  use,  principally  of  guaiacum,  and  of  sarsapa- 
rilla,  china,  and  sassafras,  if  they  be  continued  for 
any  time,  and  according  to  strict  rules,  do  first 
attenuate  the  whole  juice  of  the  body,  and  aAer 
consume  it,  and  drink  it  up.  Which  is  most 
manifest,  because  that  by  these  diets  the  French 
pox,  when  it  is  grown  even  to  a  hardness,  and 
hath  eaten  up  and  corrupted  the  very  marrow  of 
the  body,  may  be  effectually  cured.  And,  further, 
because  it  is  manifest,  that  men  who,  by  these 
diets,  are  brought  to  be  extreme  lean,  pale,  and, 
as  it  were,  ghosts,  will  soon  aAer  become  fat,  well 
coloured,  and  apparently  young  again.  Where- 
fore we  are  absolutely  of  opinion,  that  such  kind 
of  diets  in  the  decline  of  age,  being  used  every 
year,  would  be  very  useful  to  our  intention ;  like 
the  old  skin  or  spoil  of  serpents. 

3.  We  do  confidently  affirm  (neither  let  any 
roan  reckon  us  among  those  heretics  which  were 
called  Cathari)  that  often  purges,  and  made  even 
familiar  to  the  body,  are  more  available  to  long 
life  than  exercises  and  sweats.  And  this  must 
needs  be  so,  if  that  be  held  which  is  already  laid 
for  a  ground,  that  unctions  of  the  body,  and  opple- 
tion  of  the  passages  from  without,  and  exclusion 
of  air,  and  detaining  of  the  spirit  within  the  mass 
of  the  body,  do  much  conduce  to  long  life.  For 
it  is  most  certain,  that  by  sweats  and  outward 
perspirations,  not  only  the  humours  and  excre- 
mentitious  vapours  are  exhaled  and  consumed, 
but  together  with  them  the  juices  also,  and  good 
spirits,  which  are  not  so  easily  repaired ;  but  in 


purges  (unless  they  be  very  immoderate)  it  is  not 
so,  seeing  they  work  principally  npon  the  ho* 
mours.  But,  the  best  purges  for  this  intentioo 
are  those  which  are  taken  iounediately  beibie 
meat,  becanse  they  dry  the  body  less;  and,  tliere- 
fore,  they  must  be  of  those  parges  which  do 
least  trouble  the  belly. 

These  intentions  of  the  operations  which  we 
have  propounded  (as  we  conceive)  are  most  tme, 
the  remedies  faithful  to  the  intentions.  Neither 
is  it  credible  to  be  told  (altfaongh  not  a  few  of 
these  remedies  may  seem  but  rulgar)  with  what 
care  and  choice  they  have  been  examined  by  ns, 
that  they  might  be  (the  intention  not  at  all  im- 
peached) both  safe  and  effectual.  Experience,  no 
doubt,  will  both  verify  and  promote  these  matters* 
And  such,  in  all  things,  are  the  works  of  every 
prudent  counsel,  that  they  are  admirable  in  their 
eflfects,  excellent  also  in  their  order,  but  seeming 
vulgar  in  the  way  and  means. 

T%e  Porches  (f  Death. 

We  ere  now  to  inquire  touching  the  porches  of 
death,  that  is,  touching  those  things  which  hap- 
pen unto  men  at  the  point  of  death,  both  a  little 
before  and  afler;  that  seeing  there  are  many  paths 
which  lead  to  death,  it  may  be  understood  in  what 
common  way  they  all  end,  especially  in  thone 
deaths  which  are  caused  by  indigence  of  nature, 
rather  than  by  violence ;  although  something  of 
this  latter  also  must  be  inserted,  because  of  the  , 
connexion  of  things. 

Tbehfitorf. 

I.  The  living  spirit  stands  in  need  of  three 
things  that  it  may  subsist;  convenient  motion, 
temperate  refrigeration,  and  fit  aliment.  Flame 
seems  to  stand  in  need  but  of  two  of  these,  namely, 
motion  and  aliment,  because  flame  is  a  simple 
substance,  the  spirit  a  eompounded,  insomuch 
that  if  it  approach  somewhat  too  near  to  a  flamy 
nature,  it  overthroweth  itself. 

3.  Also  flame  by  a  greater  and  stronger  flame 
is  extinguished  and  slain,  as  Aristotle  well  noted, 
much  more  the  spirit. 

3.  Flame,  if  it  be  much  compressed  and  strain 
ened,  is  extinguished ;  as  we  may  see  in  a  candle 
having  a  glass  cast  over  it,  for  the  air  being  di- 
lated by  the  heat  doth  contrude  and  thrust  together 
the  flame,  and  so  lesseneth  it,  and  in  the  end  ez- 
tinguisheth  it ;  and  fires  on  hearths  will  not  flame, 
if  the  fuel  be  thrust  close  together,  without  any 
space  for  the  flame  to  break  forth. 

4.  Also  things  fired  are  extinguished  with  com- 
pression ;  as  if  you  press  a  burning  coal  hard 
with  the  tongs,  or  the  foot,  it  is  straight  extin- 
guished. 

5.  But  to  come  to  the  spirit ;  if  blood  or  phlegm 
get  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  it  causeth  sud- 
den death,  because  the  spirit  hath  no  room  to 
move  itself. 

6.  Also  a  grreat  blow  on  the  head  indoceth  sud- 
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den  death,  the  spirits  being  stndtened  within  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain. 

7.  Opium,  and  other  strong  stupefactives,  do 
coagulate  the  spirit,  and  deprive  it  of  the  motion. 

8.  A  venomous  vapour,  totally  abhorred  by  the 
spirit,  causeth  sudden  death ;  as  in  deadly  poisons, 
which  work  (as  they  call  it)  by  a  special  malign 
nity ;  for  they  strike  a  loathing  into  the  spirit,  that 
the  spirit  will  no  more  move  itself,  nor  rise  against 
a  thing  so  much  detested. 

9.  Also  extreme  drunkenness,  or  extreme  feed- 
ing, sometimes  cause  sudden  death,  seeing  the 
spirit  is  not  only  oppressed  with  over-much  con- 
densing, or  the  maJignity  of  the  vapour,  (as  in 
opium  and  malignant  poisons,)  but  also  with  the 
abundance  of  the  vapours. 

10.  Extreme  grief  or  fear,  especially  if  they  be 
sudden,  (as  it  is  in  a  sad  and  unexpected  mes- 
sage,) cause  sudden  death. 

11.  Not  only  over-much  compression,  but  also 
over-much  dilatation  of  the  spirit,  is  deadly. 

12.  Joys  excessive  and  sudden  have  bereft  many 
of  their  lives. 

13.  In  greater  evacuations,  as  when  they  cut 
men  for  the  dropsy,  the  waters  flow  forth  abun- 
dantly, much  more  in  great  and  sudden  fluxes  of 
blood,  oftentimes  present  death  followeth;  and 
this  happens  by  the  mere  flight  of  vacuum  within 
the  body,  all  tiie  parts  moving  to  fill  the  empty 
places ;  and,  amongst  the  rest,  the  spirits  them- 
selves. For,  as  for  slow  fluxes  of  blood,  this  matter 
pertains  to  the  indigence  of  nourishment,  not  to 
the  diffusion  of  the  spirits.  And  touching  the 
motion  of  the  spirit  so  far,  either  compressed  or 
diffused,  that  it  bringeth  death,  thus  much. 

14.  We  must  come  next  to  the  want  of  refri- 
geration. Stopping  of  the  breath  causeth  sudden 
death ;  as  in  all  suffocation  or  strangling.  Now, 
it  seems  this  matter  is  not  so  much  to  be  referred 
to  the  impediment  of  motion  as  to  the  impediment 
of  refrigeration ;  for  air  over-hot,  though  attracted 
freely,  doth  no  less  suffocate  ^an  if  breathing 
were  hindered ;  as  it  is  in  them  who  have  been 
sometimes  suffocated  with  burning  coals,  or  with 
charcoal,  or  with  walls  new  plastered  in  close 
chamben  whore  a  fire  is  made;  which  kind  of 
death  is  reported  to  have  been  the  end  of  the  Em- 
peror Jovinian.  The  like  happeneth  from  dry 
baths  over-heated,  which  was  practised  in  the 
killing  of  Fausta,  wife  to  Constantine  the  Great. 

15.  It  is  a  very  small  time  which  nature  taketh 
to  repeat  the  breathing,  and  in  which  she  desireth 
to  expel  the  foggy  air  drawn  into  the  lungs,  and 
to  take  in  new,  scarce  the  third  part  of  a  minute. 

16.  Again,  the  beating  of  the  pulse,  and  the 
motion  of  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart,  are 
three  times  quicker  than  that  of  breathing ;  inso- 
much that  if  it  were  possible  that  that  motion  of 
the  heart  could  be  stopped  without  stopping  the 
breath,  death  would  follow  more  speedily  there- 
upon than  by  strangling. 


17.  Notwithstanding,  use  and  custom  prevail 
much  in  this  natural  action  of  breathing ;  as  it  is 
in  the  Delian  divere  and  fishen  for  pearl,  who  by 
long  use  can  hold  their  breaths  at  least  ten  times 
longer  than  other  men  can  do. 

18.  Amongst  living  creatures,  even  of  those 
that  have  lungs,  there  are  some  that  are  able  to 
hold  their  breaths  a  long  time,  and  others  that 
cannot  hold  them  so  long,  according  as  they  need 
more  or  less  refrigeration. 

19.  Fishes  need  less  refrigeration  than  terrestrial 
creatures,  yet  some  they  need,  and  take  it  by  their 
gills.  And  as  terrestrial  creatures  cannot  bear 
the  air  that  is  too  hot,  or  too  close,  so  fishes  are 
suffocated  in  waten  if  they  be  totally  and  long 
frozen. 

30.  If  the  spirit  be  assaulted  by  another  heat 
greater  than  itself,  it  is  dissipated  and  destroyed ; 
for  it  cannot  bear  the  proper  heat  without  refrigera* 
tion,  much  less  can  it  bear  another  heat  which  is 
far  stronger.  This  is  to  be  seen  in  burning  fevera, 
where  the  heat  of  the  putrefied  humoure  doth 
exceed  the  native  heat,  even  to  extinction  or  dia* 
sipation. 

21.  The  want  also  and  use  of  sleep  is  referred 
to  refrigeration;  for  motion  doth  attenuate  and 
rarefy  the  spirit,  and  doth  sharpen  and  increase 
the  heat  thereof:  contrerily,  sleep  settleth  and  \ 
restraineth  the  motion  and  gadding  of  the  same; 
for  though  sleep  doth  strengthen  and  advance  the 
actions  of  the  parts  and  of  the  lifeless  spirits,  and 
all  that  motion  which  is  to  the  cireumference  of 
the  body,  yet  it  doth  in  great  part  quiet  and  still 
the  proper  motion  of  the  living  spirit.  Now,  ^ 
sleep  is  regularly  due  unto  human  nature  once 
within  four-and-twenty  houra,  and  that  for  six,  or 
five  houra  at  the  least ;  though  there  are,  even  in 
this  kind,  sometimes  miracles  of  nature ;  as  it  is 
recorded  of  M»oenas,  that  he  slept  not  for  a  long 
time  before  his  death.  And  as  touching  the 
want  of  refrigeration  for  conserving  of  the  spirit, 
thus  much. 

22.  As  concerning  the  third  indigence,  namely, 
of  aliment,  it  seems  to  pertain  rather  to  the  parts, 
than  to  the  living  spirit ;  for  a  man  may  easily 
believe  that  the  living  spirit  subsisteth  in  identity, 
not  by  succession  or  renovation.  And  as  for  the 
reasonable  soul  in  men,  it  is  above  all  question, 
that  it  is  not  engendered  of  the  soul  of  the  parents, 
nor  is  repaired,  nor  can  die.  They  speak  of  the 
natural  spirit  of  living  creatures,  and  also  of 
vegetables,  which  differa  from  that  other  soul 
eesentially  and  formally ;  for  out  of  the  confusion 
of  these,  that  same  transmigration  of  souls,  ami 
innumerable  other  de?ices  of  heathens  and  here* 
tics  have  prooeeded. 

23.  The  body  of  man  doth  regularly  require 
renovation  by  aliment  every  day,  and  a  body  in 
health  can  scarce  endure  fitting  three  days  toge- 
ther; notwithstanding,  use  and  custom  will  do 
mnoh,  even  in  thui  case;  but  in  sickness  fastiop 
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is  less  giievons  to  the  body.  Also,  sleep  doth 
supply  somewhat  to  nourishment;  and  on  the 
other  side,  exercise  doth  leqnire  it  more  aban> 
dantly.  Likewise  there  have  some  been  fonnd 
who  sustained  themselTes  (almost  to  a  miracle 
in  nature)  a  very  long  time  without  meat  or 
drink. 

S4.  Dead  bodies,  if  they  be  not  intercepted  by 
putrefaction,  will  subsist  a  long  time  without  any 
notable  absumption;  but  living  bodies,  not  above 
three  days,  (as  we  said,)  unless  they  be  repaired 
by  nourishment;  which  showeth  that  quick  ab- 
sumption to  be  the  work  of  the  living  spirit,  which 
either  repairs  itself,  or  puts  the  parts  into  a  neces- 
sity of  being  repaired,  or  both.  This  is  testified 
by  that  also  which  was  noted  a  little  before, 
namely,  that  living  creatures  may  subsist  some- 
what the  longer  without  aliment,  if  they  sleep : 
now,  sleep  is  nothing  else  but  a  reception  and 
retirement  of  the  living  spirit  into  itself. 

35.  An  abundant  and  continual  effluxion  of 
blood,  which  sometimes  happeneth  in  the  hemorr- 
hoids, sometimes  in  vomiting  of  blood,  the  in- 
ward veins  being  unlocked  or  broken,  sometimes 
by  wounds,  causeth  sadden  death,  in  regard  that 
the  blood  of  the  veins  ministereth  to  the  arteries, 
and  the  blood  of  the  arteries  to  the  spirit. 

36.  The  quantity  of  meat  and  drink  which  a 
man,  eating  two  meals  a  day,  receiveth  into  his 
body,  is  not  small ;  much  more  than  he  voideth 
again  either  by  stool,  or  by  urine,  or  by  sweating. 
You  will  say,  no  marvel,  seeing  the  remainder 
goeth  into  the  juices  and  substance  of  the  body. 
It  is  true;  but  consider,  then,  that  this  addition 
is  made  twice  a  day,  and  yet  the  body  aboundeth 
not  much.  In  like  manner,  though  the  spirit 
be  repaired,  yet  it  grows  not  excessively  in  the 
quantity. 

37.  It  doth  no  good  to  have  the  aliment  ready, 
in  a  degree  removed,  but  to  have  it  of  that  kind, 
and  so  prepared  and  supplied,  that  the  spirit  may 
work  upon  it;  for  the  staff  of  a  torch  alone  will 
not  maintain  the  flame,  unless  it  be  fed  with  wax, 
neither  can  men  live  upon  herbs  alone.  And 
from  thence  comes  the  inconcoction  of  old  age, 
that  though  there  be  flesh  and  blood,  yet  the 
spit  it  is  become  so  penurious  and  thin,  and  the 
Juices  and  blood  so  heartless  and  obstinate,  that 
dtey  hold  no  proportion  to  alimentation. 

38.  Let  us  now  cast  up  the  accounts  of  the 
needs  and  indigences  according  to  the  ordinary 
and  usual  course  of  nature.  The  spirit  hath  need 
of  opening  and  moving  itself  in  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain  and  nerves  even  continually,  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  heart  every  third  part  of  a  moment, 
of  breathing  every  monient,  of  sleep  and  nourish- 
ment once  within  three  days,  of  the  power  of 
nourishment  commonly  till  eighty  years  be  past ; 
and  if  any  of  these  indigences  be  neglected,  death 
ensueth.    So  there  are  plainly  three  porches  of 


death ;  destitution  of  the  spirit  in  tbe  motion,  in 
the  refrigeration,  in  the  aliment. 

It  is  an  error  to  think  that  the  living  spirit  is 
perpetually  generated  and  extinguished  as  flame 
is,  and  abideth  not  any  notable  time;  for  even 
flame  itself  is  not  thus  out  of  its  own  proper  na- 
ture, but  because  it  liveth  amongst  enemies ;  for 
flame  within  flame  endureth.  Now,  the  living 
spirit  liveth  amongst  friends,  and  all  due  obsequi- 
ousness. So  then,  as,  flame  is  a  momentary  sub- 
stance, air  is  a  fixed  substance,  the  living  spirit  is 
betwixt  both. 

Touching  the  extinguishing  of  the  spirit  by  the 
destruction  of  the  organs  (which  is  cansed  by 
diseases  and  violence)  we  inquire  not  now,  as 
we  foretold  in  the  beginning,  although  that  also 
endeth  in  the  same  three  porches.  And  touching 
the  form  of  death  itself,  thus  much. 

39.  There  are  two  great  forerunners  of  death, 
the  one  sent  from  the  head,  the  other  from  the 
heart;  convulsion,  and  the  extreme  labour  of  the 
pulse :  for  as  for  the  deadly  hiccough,  it  is  a  kind 
of  convulsion.  But  the  deadly  labour  of  the 
pulse  hath  that  unusual  swiftness,  because  the 
heart  at  the  point  of  death  doth  so  tremble,  that 
the  systole  and  diastole  thereof  are  almost  con- 
founded. There  is  also  conjoined  in  the  pulse  a 
weakness  and  lowness,  and  oftentimes  a  great  in- 
termission, because  the  motion  of  the  heart  faileth, 
and  is  not  able  to  rise  against  the  assault  stoutly 
or  constantly. 

30.  The  immediate  preceding  signs  of  death 
are,  great  unquietness  and  tossing  in  the  bed, 
fumbling  with  the  hands,  catching  and  grasping 
hard,  gnashing  with  the  teeth,  speaking  hollow, 
trembling  of  the  nether  lip,  paleness  of  the  face 
the  memory  confused,  speechless,  cold  sweats,  the 
body  shooting  in  length,  lifting  up  the  white  of 
the  eye,  changing  of  the  whole  visage,  (as  the 
nose  sharp,  eyes  hollow,  cheeks  fallen,)  contrac- 
tion and  doubling  of  the  coldness  in  the  extreme 
parts  of  the  body,  in  some,  shedding  of  blond, 
or  sperm,  shrieking,  breathing  thick  and  short, 
falling  of  the  nether  chap,  and  such  like. 

31.  There  follow  death  a  privation  of  all  sense 
and  motion,  as  well  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  as 
of  the  nerves  and  joints,  an  inability  of  the  body 
to  support  itself  upright,  stiffness  of  the  nerves 
and  parts,  extreme  coldness  of  the  whole  body, 
after  a  little  while  putrefaction  and  stinking. 

Eels,  serpents,  and  the  insects,  will  move  a 
long  time  in  every  part  after  they  are  cut  asunder, 
insomuch  that  country  people  think  that  the  parts 
strive  to  join  together  sgain.  Also  birds  will 
flutter  a  great  while  after  their  heads  are  pulled 
off;  and  the  hearts  of  living  creatures  will  pant  a 
long  time  after  they  are  plucked  out.  I  remember 
I  have  seen  the  heart  of  one  that  was  bowelled, 
as  suffering  for  high  treason,  that  being  cast  into 
the  fire,  leaped  at  the  first  at  least  a  foot  and  half 
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in  height,  and  after,  by  degrees,  lower  and  lower, 
for  the  apace,  as  I  remember,  of  seven  or  eight 
minutes.  There  is  also  an  ancient  and  credible 
tradition  of  an  ox  lowing  afUr  his  bowels  were 
plucked  oat.  But  there  is  a  more  certain  tradition 
of  a  man,  who  being  under  the  executioner^s  hand 
for  high  treason,  after  his  heart  was  plucked  out, 
and  in  the  executioner^s  hand,  was  heard  to  utter 
three  or  four  words  of  prayer;  which  therefore 
we  said  to  be  more  credible  than  that  of  the  ox  in 
sacrifice,  because  the  friends  of  the  party  suffering 
do  usually  grive  a  reward  to  the  executioner  to 
despatch  his  office  with  the  more  speed,  that  they 
may  the  sooner  be  rid  of  their  pain ;  but  in  sa- 
crifices, we  see  no  cause  why  the  priest  should  be 
so  speedy  in  his  office. 

33.  For  reviving  those  again  which  fall  into 
sudden  swoonings  and  catalepsies  of  astonish- 
ments, (in  which  fits  many,  without  help,  would 
utterly  expire,)  these  things  are  used,  putting  into 
their  mouths  water  distilled  of  wine,  which  they 
call  hot  waters,  and  cordial  waters,  bending  the 
body  forward,  stopping  the  mouth  and  nostrils 
hard,  bending  or  wringing  the  fingers,  pulling  the 
hairs  of  the  beard  or  head,  rubbing  of  the  parts, 
especially  the  face  and  legs,  sudden  casting  of 
culd  water  upon  the  face,  shrieking  out  aloud  and 
suddenly,  putting  rose-water  to  the  nostrils,  with 
vinegar  in  faintings ;  burning  of  feathers,  or  cloth, 
in  the  suffocation  of  the  mother;  bat  espeeially  a 
frying-pan  heated  red-hot,  is  good  in  apoplexies; 
also  a  close  embracing  of  the  body  hath  helped 
some. 

34.  There  have  been  many  examples  of  men  in 
show  dead,  either  laid  out  upon  the  cold  floor,  or 
carried  forth  to  burial ;  nay,  of  some  buried  in  the 
earth ;  which  notwithstanding  have  lived  again, 
which  hath  been  found  in  those  that  were  buried 
(the  earth  being  afterwards  opened)  by  the  bruis- 
ing and  wounding  of  their  head,  through  the  strug- 
gling of  the  body  within  the  coffin ;  whereof  the 
most  recent  and  memorable  example  was  that  of 
Joannes  Scotus,  called  the  subtile,  and  a  school- 
man, who  being  digged  up  again  by  his  servant, 
(unfortunately  absent  at  his  burial,  and  who  knew 
his  master's  manner  in  such  fits,)  was  found  in 
that  state :  and  the  like  happened  in  our  days  in 
the  person  of  a  player,  buried  at  Cambridge.  I 
remember  to  have  heard  of  a  certain  gentleman 
that  would  needs  make  trial,  in  curiosity,  what 
men  did  feel  that  were  hanged ;  so  he  fastened 
the  cord  about  his  neck,  raising  himself  upon  a 
stool,  and  then  letting  himself  fall,  thinking  it 
should  be  in  his  power  to  recover  the  stool  at  his 
pleasure,  which  he  failed  in,  but  was  helped  by  a 
friend  then  present  He  was  asked  afterward 
what  he  felt ;  he  said  he  felt  no  pain,  but  first  he 
thought  he  saw  before  his  eyes  a  great  fire,  and 
burning;  then  he  thought  he  saw  all  black,  and 
dark  ;  lastly,  it  turned  to  a  pale  blue,  or  sea-water 
gn^n ;  which  colour  is  also  often  seen  by  them 


which  fall  into  swoonings.  I  have  heard  also  of 
a  physician,  yet  living,  who  recovered  a  man  to 
life  which  had  hanged  himself,  and  had  hanged 
half  an  hour,  by  frications  and  hot  baths ;  and  the 
same  physician  did  profess,  that  he  made  no  doubt 
to  recover  any  man  that  had  hanged  so  long,  so 
his  neck  were  not  broken  with  the  first  swing. 

7^  Difference  tf  Youth  and  Old  ^ge. 

To  the  ilxteenth  article.  ^ 

1.  The  ladder  of  man's  body  is  this,  to  be  con- 
ceived, to  be  quickened  in  the  womb,  to  be  bom, 
to  suck,  to  be  weaned,  to  feed  upon  pap,  to  put 
forth  teeth  the  first  time  about  the  second  year 
of  age,  to  begin  to  go,  to  begin  to  speak,  to  put 
forth  teeth  the  second  time  about  seven  years  of 
age,  to  come  to  puberty  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  of  age,  to  be  able  for  generation,  and  the 
flowing  of  the  menstrua,  to  have  hairs  about 
the  legs  and  arm-holes,  to  put  forth  a  beard ;  and 
thus  long,  and  sometimes  later,  to  grow  in  sta- 
ture, or  to  come  to  full  years  of  strength  and 
agility,  to  grow  gray  and  bald;  the  menstrua 
ceasing,  and  ability  to  generation,  to  grow  de- 
crepit, and  a  monster  with  three  legs,  to  die. 
Meanwhile,  the  mind  also  hath  certain  periods, 
but  they  cannot  be  described  by  years,  as  to 
decay  in  the  memory,  and  the  like,  of  which 
hereafter. 

2.  The  differences  of  youth  and  old  age  are 
these :  a  young  man's  skin  is  smooth  and  plain, 
an  old  man's  dry  and  wrinkled,  especially  about 
the  forehead  and  eyes ;  a  young  man's  flesh  is 
tender  and  soft,  an  old  man's  hard  ;  a  young  man 
hath  strength  and  agility,  an  old  man  feels  decay 
in  his  strength,  and  is  slow  of  motion ;  a  young 
man  hath  good  digestion,  an  old  man  bad ;  a 
young  man's  bowels  are  soft  and  succulent,  an 
old  man's  salt  and  parched ;  a  young  man's  body 
is  erect  and  straight,  an  old  man's  bowing  and 
crooked ;  a  young  man's  limbs  are  steady,  an  old 
man's  weak  and  trembling;  the  humours  in  a 
young  man  are  choleric,  and  his  blood  inclined 
to  heat,  in  an  old  man  phlegmatic  and  melancho- 
lic, and  his  blood  inclined  to  coldness;  a  young 
man  ready  for  the  act  of  Venus,  an  old  man 
slow  unto  it;  in  a  young  man  the  juices  of  his 
body  are  more  roscid,  in  an  old  man  more  crude 
and  waterish  ;  the  spirit  in  a  young  man  plentifal 
and  boiling,  in  an  old  man  scarce  and  Jejune ;  a 
young  man's  spirit  is  dense  and  vigorous,  an  old 
man's  eager  and  rare ;  a  yonng  man  his  senses 
quick  and  entire,  an  old  man  dull  and  decayed ; 
a  young  man's  teeth  are  strong  and  entire,  an  old 
man's  weak,  worn,  and  fallen  out ;  a  young  man*8 
hair  is  coloured,  an  old  man's  (of  what  colour 
soever  it  were)  gray;  a  young  man  hath  hair, 
an  old  man  baldness ;  a  young  man's  pulse  is 
stronger  and  quicker,  an  old  man's  more  confused 
and  slower;  the  diseases  of  young  men  are  more 
acute  and  curable,  of  old  men  longer,  and  bard 
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to  cure;  a  young  man*8  wounds  soon  close,  an 
old  man's  later;  a  young  man's  cheeks  are  of  a 
fresh  colour,  an  old  man's  pale,  or  with  a  black 
blood ;  a  young  man  is  less  troubled  with  rheums, 
an  old  man  more.  Neither  do  we  know  in  what 
things  old  men  do  improve,  as  touching  their 
body,  save  only  sometimes  in  fatness ;  whereof 
the  reason  is  soon  given,  because  old  men's 
bodies  do  neither  perspire  well  nor  assimilate 
well.  Now,  fatness  is  nothing  else  but  exube- 
rance of  nourishment  above  that  which  is  voided 
by  excrement,  or  which  is  perfectly  assimilated. 
Also,  some  old  men  improve  in  the  appetite  of 
feeding,  by  reason  of  the  acid  humours,  though 
old  men  digest  worst.  And  all  these  things 
which  we  have  said,  physicians  negligently 
enough  will  refer  to  the  diminution  of  the  natural 
heat  and  radical  moisture,  which  are  things  of  no 
worth  for  use.  This  is  certain,  dryness  in  the 
coming  on  of  years  doth  forego  coldness;  and 
bodies,  when  they  come  to  the  top  and  strength 
of  heat,  do  decline  in  dryness,  and  after  that  fol- 
lows coldness. 

3.  Now  we  are  to  consider  the  affections  of 
the  mind.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  young  man. 
at  Poictiers  in  France,  I  conversed  familiarly 
with  a  certain  Frenchman,  a  witty  young  man, 
but  something  talkative,  who  afterwards  grew  to 
be  a  very  eminent  man ;  he  was  wont  to  inveigh 
against  the  manners  of  old  men,  and  would  say, 
that  if  their  minds  could  be  seen  as  their  bodies 
are,  they  would  appear  no  less  deformed.  Be- 
sides, being  in  love  with  his  own  wit,  he  would 
maintain,  that  the  vices  of  old  men's  minds  have 
some  correspondence,  and  were  parallel  to  the  pu- 
trefactions of  their  bodies :  for  the  dryness  of 
their  skin,  he  would  bring  in  impudence ;  for  the 
hardness  of  their  bowels,  unmerciful ness ;  for  the 
lippitude  of  their  eyes,  an  evil  eye,  and  envy;  for 
the  casting  down  of  their  eyes,  and  bowing  their 
body  towards  the  earth,  atheism ;  (for,  saith  he, 
they  look  no  more  up  to  heaven  as  they  are  wont ;) 
for  the  trembling  of  their  members,  irresolutions 
of  their  decrees  and  light  inconstancy ;  for  the 
bending  of  their  fingers,  as  it  were  to  catch,  rapa- 
city and  covetousness ;  for  the  buckling  of  their 
knees,  fearful  ness ;  for  their  wrinkles,  craftiness 
and  obliquity ;  and  other  things  which  I  have  for- 
gotten. But,  to  be  serious,  a  young  man  is  mo- 
dest and  shamefaced,  an  old  man's  forehead  is 
hardened ;  a  young  man  is  full  of  bounty  and 
mercy,  an  old  man's  heart  is  brawny ;  a  young 
man  is  affected  with  a  laudable  emulation,  an  old 
man  with  a  malignant  envy ;  a  young  man  is  in- 
clined to  religion  and  devotion,  by  reason  of  his 
fervency  and  inexperience  of  evil,  an  old  man 
cooleth  in  piety  through  the  coldness  of  his  cha- 
rity, and  long  conversation  in  evil,  and  likewise 
through  the  difficulty  of  his  belief;  a  young 
man's  desires  are  vehement,  an  old  man's  mode- 
rate ;  a  young  man  is  light  and  movable,  an  old 


man  more  grave  and  constant ;  a  young  man  is 
given  to  liberality,  and  beneficence,  and  huminitj, 
an  old  man  to  covetousness,  wisdom  for  his  own 
self,  and  seeking  his  own  ends ;  a  young  man  is 
confident  and  full  of  hope,  an  old  man  diffident, 
and  given  to  suspect  most  things;  a  young  man 
is  gentle  and  obsequious,  an  old  man  froward 
and  disdainful ;  a  young  roan  is  sincere  and  open- 
hearted,  an  old  mancautelous  and  close;  a  yonng 
man  is  given  to  desire  great  things,  an  old  man 
to  regard  things  necessary ;  a  young  man  thinks 
well  of  the  present  times,  an  old  man  preferreth 
times  past  before  them ;  a  young  man  reverenceth 
his  superiors,  an  old  man  is  more  forward  to  tax 
them;  and  many  other  things,  which  pertain 
rather  to  manners  than  the  present  inquisition. 
Notwithstanding,  old  men,  as  in  some  things 
they  improve  in  their  bodies,  so  also  in  their 
minds,  unless  they  be  altogether  out  of  date; 
namely,  that  as  they  are  less  apt  for  invention, 
so  they  excel  in  judgment,  and  prefer  safe  things, 
and  sound  things,  before  specious.  Also,  they 
improve  in  garrulity  and  ostentation,  for  they  seek 
the  fruit  of  speech  while  they  are  less  able  for  ac- 
tion. So  as  it  was  not  absurd  that  the  poets  feigned 
old  Tython  to  be  turned  into  a  grasshopper. 


MOVABLE  CANONS  OF  THE  DURATION 
OF  LIFE  AND  FORM  OF  DEATH. 

CANON   I. 

Qmaumption  ia  not  caused,  unless  that  which  is 
departed  with  hy  one  body  passeth  into  another, 

THE    EXPLICATION. 

There  is  in  nature  no  annihilating,  or  reducing 
to  nothing.  Therefore,  that  which  is  consumed 
is  either  resolved  into  air,  or  turned  into  some 
body  adjacent.  So  we  see  a  spider,  or  fly,  or  ant 
in  amber,  entombed  in  a  more  stately  monument 
than  kings  are;  to  be  laid  up  for  eternity, 
although  they  be  but  tender  things,  and  soon  dis- 
sipated. But  the  matter  is  this,  that  there  is  no 
air  by,  into  which  they  should  be  resolved,  and 
the  substance  of  the  amber  is  so  heterogeneous, 
that  it  receives  nothing  of  them.  The  like  we 
conceive  would  be  if  a  stick,  or  root,  or  some 
such  thing  were  buried  in  quicksilver;  also  wax, 
and  honey,  and  gums,  have  the  same  operation* 
but  in  part  only. 


T%ere  is  in  every  tangible  body  a  spirit,  covered 
and  encompassed  with  the  grouer  parts  (f  the  body^ 
and  from  it  all  consumption  and  dissolution  hatk 
the  beginning, 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

No  body  known  unto  us  here  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  earth  is  without  a  spirit,  either  by  attena»- 
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tton  and  eoncoction  from  the  heat  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies,  or  by  8ome  other  way ;  for  the  concavi- 
tiea  of  tangible  things  receive  not  vacunm,  bat 
either  air,  or  the  proper  spirit  of  the  thing.  And 
this  spirit  whereof  we  sp^ak,  is  not  from  virtue,  or 
energy,  or  act,  or  a  trifle,  bat  plainly  a  body,  rare 
and  invisible ;  notwithstanding,  eireumseribed 
by  place,  quantitative,  real.  Neither,  again, 
is  that  spirit  air,  (no  more  than  wine  is  water,) 
but  a  body  rarefied,  of  kin  to  air,  though  much 
different  from  it.  Now,  the  grosser  parts  of 
bodies  (being  dull  things,  and  not  apt  for  motion) 
would  last  a  long  time;  but  the  spirit  is  that 
which  troubleth,  and  plucketh,  and  undermineth 
them,  and  converteth  the  moisture  of  the  body, 
and  whatsoever  it  is  able  to  digest,  into  new  spi- 
rit ;  and  then  as  well  the  pre-existing  spirit  of  the 
body,  as  that  newly  made,  fly  away  together  by 
degrees.  This  is  best  seen  by  the  diminution  of 
the  weight  in  bodies  dried  through  perspiration ; 
for  neither  all  that  which  is  issueid  forth  was 
spirit  when  the  body  was  ponderous,  neither 
was  it  not  spirit  when  it  issued  forth. 

CAMON  III. 

The  spirit  iuuing  forth  drieth  §  detained  and 
working  within  either  meUeth^  or  puir^fieih^  or 
vitijieth, 

mm  izPLiOATioir. 

There  are  four  processes  of  the  spirit;  to  are- 
faction,  to  oolloqnation,  putrefaction,  to  genera- 
tion of  bodies.  Arefaction  is  not  the  proper 
work  of  the  spirit,  but  of  the  grosser  parts  afVer 
the  spirit  issued  forth;  for  then  they  contract 
themselves  partly  by  their  flight  of  vacuum,  part- 
ly by  the  union  of  the  homogeneals;  as  appears 
in  all  things  which  are  arefied  by  age,  and  in  the 
drier  sort  of  bodies  which  have  passed  the  fire ; 
as  bricks,  charcoal,  bread.  CoUoquation  is  the 
mere  work  of  the  spirit;  neither  is  it  done,  but 
when  they  are  excited  by  heat;  for  when  the 
spirits,  dilating  themselves,  yet  not  getting  forth, 
do  insinuate  and  disperse  themselves  among  the 
grosser  parts,  and  so  make  them  soft  and  apt  to 
run,  as  it  is  in  the  metals  and  wax ;  for  metals, 
and  all  tenacious  things,  are  apt  to  inhibit  the 
spirit;  that  being  excited,  it  issueth  not  forth. 
Putrefaction  is  a  mixed  work  of  the  spirits,  and 
of  the  grosser  parts ;  for  the  spirit  (which  before 
restrained  and  bridled  the  parts  ef  the  thing) 
being  partly  issued  forth,  and  partly  enfeebled, 
all  things  in  the  body  do  dissolve  and  return  to 
their  homogeneities,  or  (if  yon  will)  to  their  ele- 
ments ;  that  which  was  spirit  in  it  is  congregated 
to  itself,  whereby  things  putrefied  begin  to  have 
an  ill  savour;  the  oily  parts  to  themselves, 
whereby  things  putrefied  have  that  slipperiness 
and  unotuosity;  the  watery  parts  also  to  them- 
selves, the  dregs  to  themselves;  whence  follow- 1 
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eth  that  confusion  in  bodies  putrefied.  But 
generation  or  vivification  is  a  work  also  mixed  of 
Uie  spirit  and  grosser  parts,  but  in  a  far  different 
manner;  for  the  spirit  is  totally  detained,  but  it 
swelleth  and  moveth  locally;  and  the  grosser 
parts  are  not  dissolved,  but  follow  the  motion  of 
the  spirit;  and  are,  as  it  were,  blown  out  by  it, 
and  extruded  into  divers  figures,  from  whence 
cometh  that  generation  and  organization;  and, 
therefore,  vivification  is  always  done  in  a  matter 
tenacious  and  clammy,  and  again  yielding  and 
soft,  that  there  may  be  both  a  detention  of  the 
spirit,  and  also  a  gentle  cession  of  the  parts, 
according  as  the  spirit  forms  them.  And  this  is 
seen  in  the  matter,  as  well  of  all  vegetables,  as 
of  living  creatnres,  whether  they  be  engendered 
of  putrefiustion,  or  of  sperm,  for  in  all  these 
things  there  is  manifestly  seen  a  matter  hard  to 
break  through,  easy  to  yield. 

CANON  IV. 

In  aU  living  creatures  there  are  two  kindi  of 
spirits  t  liveless  spirits^  such  as  are  in  bodies  inanif 
maUi  and  a  vital  spirit  superadded. 

THI  IXPLICATION. 

It  was  said  before,  that  to  procure  long  life, 
the  body  of  man  must  be  considered ;  first,  as 
inanimate,  and  not  repaired  by  nourishment; 
secondly,  as  animate,  ioA  repaired  by  nourish- 
ment. For  the  former,  consideration  gives  laws 
touching  oonsnmption,  the  latter  touching  repara- 
tion. Tberefoie  we  must  know,  that  there  are  in 
human  flesh  bones,  membranes,  organs ;  finally, 
in  all  the  pails  such  spirits  diffused  in  the  sub- 
stance of  Uiem  while  they  are  alive,  as  there  are 
in  the  same  things  (flesh,  bones,  membranes,  and 
the  rest)  separated  and  dead,  such  as  also  remain 
in  a  carcass;  bat  the  vital  spirit,  althoogh  it 
ruleth  them,  and  hath  some  consent  with  them, 
yet  it  is  far  differing  from  them,  being  integral,. 
and  subsisting  by  itself.  Now,  there  are  two 
special  differences  betwixt  the  liveless  spirits  and 
the  vital  spirits.  The  one,  that  the  liveless  spirits 
are  not  continued  to  themselves,  but  are,  as  it 
were,  cut  off  and  encompassed  with  a  gross  body, 
which  intercepts  them,  as  air  is  mixed  with  snow 
or  froth ;  but  the  vital  spirit  is  all  continued  to  itself 
by  certain  conduit  pipes  through  which  it  passeth, 
and  is  not  totally  intercepted.  And  this  spirit  is 
twofold  also;  the  one  branched,  only  passing 
through  small  pipes,  and,  as  it  were,  strings,  the 
other  hath  a  cellar  also,  so  as  it  is  not  only  con- 
tinued to  itself,  but  also  congregated  in  a  hollow 
space  in  reasonable  good  quantity,  according  to 
the  analogy  of  the  body ;  and  In  that  cell  is  the 
fountain  of  the  rivulets  which  branch  from  thence. 
The  cell  is  chiefly  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
which  in  the  ignobler  sort  of  erestures  are  but 
narrow,  insomuch  that  the  spirits  in  them  seem 
•eatteied  orer  their  whole  body,  rather  than  eeUed ;. 
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as  may  be  seen  in  serpeDts,  eels,  and  flies,  wliereof 
every  of  their  parts  move  along  after  they  are  eaC 
asunder.  Birds  also  leap  a  good  while  after  their 
heads  are  palled  off,  because  they  have  little  heads 
and  little  cells.  But  the  nobler  sort  of  creatures 
have  those  yentricles  larger,  and  man  the  largest 
of  all.  The  other  difference  betwixt  the  spirits 
is,  that  the  vital  spirit  hath  a  kind  of  enkindling, 
and  is  like  a  wind  or  breath  compounded  of  flame 
and  air,  as  the  Juices  of  liring  creatures  have  both 
oil  and  water.  And  this  enkindling  ministereth 
peculiar  motions  and  faculties;  for  the  smoke 
which  is  inflammable,  even  before  the  flame  con- 
ceiyed,  is  hot,  thin,  and  moTable,  and  yet  it  is 
quite  another  thing  after  it  is  become  flame ;  but 
the  enkindling  of  the  Wtaf  spirits  is  by  many  de- 
grees gentler  than  the  softest  flame,  as  of  spirit 
of  wine,  or  otherwise;  and,  besides,  it  is  in  great 
part  mixed  with  an  aerial  substance,  that  it  should 
be  a  mystery  or  miracle,  both  of  a  flammeous  and 
aereous  nature. 


T%e  natural  aetiam  are  proper  to  the  eeveral 
part$f  but  it  i*  the  vital  apirit  that  excites  and 
tharpens  them, 

THI  XXPUCATION. 

The  actions  or  functions  which  are  in  the  seve- 
ral members,  follow  the  nature  of  the  members 
themselves,  (attraction,  retention,  digestion,  assi- 
milation, separation,  excretion,  perspiration,  even 
sense  itself,)  according  to  the  propriety  of  the 
several  organs,  (the  stomach,  liver,  heart,  spleen, 
gall,  brain,  eye,  ear,  and  the  rest,)  yet  none  of 
these  actions  would  ever  have  been  actuated  but 
by  the  vigour  and  presence  of  the  vital  spirit,  and 
heat  thereof;  as  one  iron  would  not  have  drawn 
another  iron,  unless  it  had  been  excited  by  the 
loadstone ;  nor  an  egg  would  ever  have  brought 
forth  a  bird,  unless  the  substance  of  the  hen  had 
been  actuated  by  the  treading  of  the  cock. 

CANON  VI. 

T%e  Uvekn  apirite  are  next  eon$ub$tantial  to  air  f 
y/       the  vital  tpirite  approach  more  to  the  eubetanee  rf 
Jlame* 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

The  explication  of  the  precedent  fourth  canon 
18  also  a  declaration  of  this  present  canon.  But 
yet  further,  from  hence  it  is,  that  all  fat  and  oily 
things  continue  long  in  their  being.  For  neither 
doth  the  air  much  pluck  them,  neither  do  they 
much  desire  to  join  themselves  with  air.  As  for 
that  conceit,  it  is  altogether  vain,  that  flame 
fihould  be  air  set  on  fire,  seeing  flame  and  air  are 
no  less  heterogeneal,  than  oil  and  water.  But 
whereas  it  is  said  in  the  canon,  that  the  vital 
Aplrits  approach  more  to  the  substance  of  flame ; 
it  must  be  understood,  that  they  do  this  more  than 


the  liveless  spirits,  not  that  they  are  move  flamy 
than  air. 


CANON  ni. 

The  ipirit  hath  two  deeiree^  one  of  multiplying 
iteef^  the  other  of  flying  fortkf  and  congregating 
iticl/  with  the  eonnaturaU.  ' 

THE  EXPUCATION. 

The  canon  is  understood  of  the  liveless  spirits ; 
for  as  for  the  second  desire,  the  vital  spirit  doth 
most  of  all  abhor  flying  forth  of  the  body,  for  it 
finds  no  connatural  here  below  to  join  withal. 
Perhaps  it  may  sometimes  fly  to  the  outward 
parts  of  the  body,  to  meet  that  which  it  loveth ; 
but  the  flying  forth,  as  I  said,  it  abborreth.  But 
in  the  liveless  spirits  each  of  these  two  desires 
holdeth.  For  to  the  former  this  belongeth,  every 
spirit  seated  amongst  the  grosser  parts  dwelleth 
unhappily;  and,  Uierefore,  when  it  finds  not  a 
like  unto  itself,  it  doth  so  much  the  more  labour 
to  create  and  make  a  like,  as  being  in  a  great 
solitude,  and  endeavour  earnestly  to  multiply 
itself,  and  to  prey  upon  the  volatile  of  the  grosser 
parts,  that  it  may  be  increased  in  quantity.  As 
for  the  second  desire  of  flying  forth,  and  betaking 
itself  to  the  air,  it  is  certain,  that  all  light  things 
(which  are  ever  movable)  do  willingly  go  unto 
their  likes  near  unto  them,  as  a  drop  of  water  is 
carried  to  a  drop,  flame  to  flame;  but  much  more 
this  is  done  in  the  flying  forth  of  spirit  into  the 
air  ambient,  because  it  is  not  carried  to  a  particle 
like  unto  itself,  but  also  as  unto  the  globe  of  the 
connaturals.  Meanwhile  this  is  to  be  noted,  that 
the  going  forth,  and  flight  of  the  spirit  into  air  is 
a  redoubled  action,  partly  out  of  the  appetite  of  the 
spirit,  partly  out  of  the  appetite  of  the  air,  for  the 
common  air  is  a  needy  thing,  and  receiveth  all 
things  speedily,  as  spirits,  odours,  beams,  sounds, 
and  the  like. 

CANON  VIII. 

Spirit  detained^  if  it  have  no  pomhiKly  (f  beget' 
ting  new  spirits^  intenerateth  the  grosser  parte, 

THE  EXPLICATION. 

Generation  of  new  spirit  is  not  accomplished 

but  upon  those  things  which  are  in  some  degree 

near  to  the  spirit,  such  as  are  humid  bodies.   And, 

therefore,  if  the  grosser  parts  (amongst  which  the 

spirit  converseth)  be  in  a  remote  degree,  although 

the  spirit  cannot  convert  them,  yet  (as  much  as  it 

can)  it  weakeneth,  and  softeneth,  and  subdueth 

them,  that  seeing  it  cannot  increase  in  quantity, 

yet  it  will  dwell  more  at  large,  and  live  amongst 

good  neighbours  and  friends.  Now,  this  aphorism 

;  is  most  useful  to  our  end,  because  it  tendeth  to 

I  the  inteneration  of  the  obstinate  parts  by  the  deten- 

,  tion  of  the  spirit. 
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CANOH  n. 

The  ifUeneration  of  the  harder  parU  eometh  to 
good  effcei  when  the  tpirit  neither  JUeih  forth^  nor 
hegeUeth  new  tpirit* 

THE  BXPLICATIOH. 

This  canon  solveth  the  knot  and  difficulty  in 
'the  operation  of  intenerating  by  the  detention  of 
the  spirit ;  for  if  the  spirit  not  flying  forth  wasteth 
all  within,  there  is  nothing  gotten  to  the  intenera- 
tion  of  the  parts  in  their  subsistence,  but  rather 
they  are  dissolved  and  corrupted.  Therefore,  to- 
gether with  the  detention,  the  spirits  ought  to  be 
cooled  and  restrained,  that  they  may  not  be  too 
actiye. 

CANON  X. 

The  heat  cf  the  spirit^  to  keep  the  body  fre$h  and 
green,  ought  to  be  robutt^  not  eager* 

THB   EXPLICATION. 

Also,  this  canon  pertaineth  to  the  soWing  of 
the  knot  aforesaid,  but  it  is  of  a  much  larger  ex- 
tent, for  it  setteth  down  of  what  temperament  the 
heat  in  the  body  ought  to  be  for  the  obtaining  of 
long  life.  Now,  this  is  useful,  whether  the  spirits 
be  detained,  or  whether  they  be  not.  For,  how- 
soever, the  heat  of  the  spirits,  must  be  such,  as  It 
may  rather  turn  itself  upon  the  hard  parts,  than 
waste  the  soft ;  for  the  one  desiccateth,  the  other 
intenerateth.  Besides,  the  same  thing  is  available 
to  the  well  perfecting  of  assimilation ;  for  such  a 
heat  doth  excellently  excite  the  faculty  of  assimi- 
lation, and  withal  doth  excellently  prepare  the 
matter  to  be  assimilated.  Now,  the  properties  of 
this  kind  of  heat  ought  to  be  these.  First,  that 
it  be  slow,  and  heat  not  suddenly.  Secondly, 
that  it  be  not  very  intense,  but  moderate.  Thirdly, 
that  it  be  equal,  not  incomposed;  namely,  in- 
tending and  remitting  itself.  Fourthly,  that  if 
this  heat  meet  any  thing  to  resist  it.  It  be  not 
easily  suffocated  or  languish.  The  operation  Is 
exceeding  subtile;  but  seeing  it  is  one  of  the 
most  useful,  it  is  not  to  be  deserted.  Now,  In 
those  remedies  which  we  propounded  to  inrest 
the  spirits  with  a  robust  heat,  or  that  which  we 
call  operative,  not  predatory,  we  have  in  some 
sort  satisfied  this  matter. 

CANON  XI. 

TV  eondennng  cf  the  apirit$  in  their  mb$tanu  ii 
aoailable  to  long  Hfe* 

TBI   EXPLICATION. 

This  canon  is  subordinate  to  the  next  prece- 
dent; for  the  spirit  condensed  receiveth  all  those 
four  properties  of  heat  whereof  we  speak;  but  the 
ways  of  condensing  them  are  set  down  in  the 
ittt  of  the  ten  operations. 


CANON  XII. 

The  tpirit  in  great  quantity  haateneth  tnore  h 
flying  fortk,  and  prey  Oh  upon  the  body  more  than 
in  email  quantity, 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

This  canon  is  clear  of  itself,  seeing  mere  quan- 
tity doth  regularly  Increase  virtue.  And  it  is  to 
be  seen  in  flames,  that  the  bigger  they  are  the 
stronger  they  break  forth,  and  the  more  speedily 
they  consume.  And,  therefore,  over-great  plenty, 
or  exuberance  of  the  spirits,  is  altogether  hurtful 
to  long  life;  neither  need  one  wish  a  greater 
store  of  spirits,  than  what  is  sufficient  fbr  the 
functions  of  life,  and.  the  office  of  a  good  repa- 
ration, 

CANON  XIII. 

T%e  tpirit  equaUy  ditperted^  maketk  leu  hatte  to 
fly  forth^  and  prey  eth  lest  upon  the  body^  than  un- 
equaUy  placed, 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

Not  only  abundance  of  spirits,  in  respect  of  the 
whole,  is  hurtful  to  the  duration  of  things,  but 
also  the  same  abundance,  unevenly  placed,  is,  in 
like  manner,  hurtful ;  and,  therefore,  the  more  the 
spirit  is  shred  and  inserted  by  small  portions,  the 
less  it  preyeth ;  for  dissolution  ever  beginneth  at 
that  part  where  the  spirit  is  loser.  And,  there- 
fore, both  exercise  and  frications  conduce  much 
to  long  life,  for  agitation  doth  fineliest  diffuse  and 
commix  things  by  small  portions. 

CANON  XIT. 

TV  inordinate  and  tubtuUory  motion  tf  the  tpi- 
ritt  doth  more  hasten  to  going  forth^  and  doth  prey 
upon  the  body  more  than  the  constant  and  tquaL 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

The  inanimates  this  canon  holds  for  certain,  for 
inequality  is  the  mother  of  dissoluUon ;  but  in 
animates  (because  not  only  the  consumption  is 
considered,  but  the  reparation,  and  reparation 
proceedeth  by  the  appetites  of  things,  and  appe- 
tite is  sharpened  by  variety)  It  holdeth  not  rigor> 
ously;  but  it  is  so  far  forth  to  be  received,  that 
this  variety  be  rather  an  alternation  or  inter- 
change, than  a  confusion ;  and,  as  it  were,  con- 
stant in  Inconsistency. 

CANON  XV. 

The  tpirit  in  a  body  of  a  solid  eon^posure  is  de- 
tained^ though  unwillingly, 

THE  EXPLICATION. 

All  things  do  abhor  a  solution  of  their  continuity, 
but  yet  in  proportica  to  their  density  or  rarity;  for 
the  more  rare  the  bodies  be  the  more  do  they  suffe. 
themselves  to  be  thrust  into  small  and  narrow 
passages ;  for  water  will  go  into  a  passage  which 
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dust  will  not  go  into,  and  air  which  water  will  not 
go  into ;  nay,  flame  and  spirit  which  air  will  not 
go  into.  Notwithstanding,  of  this  thing  there  are 
some  bounds,  for  the  spirit  is  not  so  mach  trans- 
ported with  the  desire  of  going  forth,  that  it  will 
suffer  itself  to  be  too  much  discontinued,  or  be 
driven  into  oTer-stiaight  pores  and  passages ;  and, 
therefore,  if  the  spirit  be  encompassed  with  a 
hard  body,  or  else  with  an  unctuonsand  tenacious, 
(which  is  not  easily  divided,)  it  is  plainly  bound, 
and,  as  I  may  say,  imprisoned,  and  layeth  down 
the  appetite  of  going  out;  wherefore  we  see  that 
metals  and  stones  require  a  long  time  for  their 
spirit  to  go  forth,  unless  either  the  spirit  be  excited 
by  the  fire,  or  the  grosser  parts  be  dissevered 
with  corroding  and  strong  watere.  The  like  rea- 
son is  there  of  tenacious  bodies,  such  as  are  gums, 
save  only  that  they  are  melted  by  a  more  gentle 
heat;  and  therefore  the  juices  of  the  body  hard,  a 
close  and  compact  skin,  and  the  like,  (which  are 
procured  by  the  dryness  of  the  aliment,  and  by 
exercise,  and  by  the  coldness  of  the  air,)  are  good 
for  long  life,  because  they  detain  the  spirit  in 
close  prison,  that  it  goeth  not  forth. 

CANOlf  XVI. 

In  oily  and  fed  thingn  the  tpirii  ia  deUnmd  vril- 
Kngly,  though  they  be  not  tenacioua, 

THE  EXPLICATIOir. 

The  spirit,  if  it  be  not  irritated  by  the  antipathy 
of  the  body  enclosing  it,  nor  fed  by  the  over-much 
likeness  of  that  body,  nor  solicited  nor  invited  by 
the  external  body,  it  makes  no  great  stir  to  get 
out;  all  which  are  wanting  to  oily  bodies,  for 
they  are  neither  so  pressing  upon  the  spirits  as 
hard  bodies,  nor  so  near  as  watery  bodies,  neither 
have  they  any  good  agreement  with  the  air  am- 
bient. 

CAlfON  XVII. 

7^  speedy  flying  forth  of  the  watery  humour 
conserves  the  oily  the  longer  in  his  being. 

THE   EXPLTCATION. 

We  said  before,  that  the  watery  homoure,  as 
being  consubstantial  to  the  air,  fly  forth  soonest; 
the  oily  later,  as  having  small  agreement  with 
the  air.  Now,  whereas  these  two  humoure  are  in 
most  bodies,  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  watery  doth 
in  a  sort  betray  the  oily,  for  that  issuing  forth  in- 
sensibly carrieth  this  together  with  it.  Therefore, 
there  is  nothing  more  furthereth  the  conservation 
of  bodies,  than  a  gentle  drying  of  them,  which 
causeth  the  watery  humour  to  expire,  and  inviteth 
not  the  oily ;  for  then  the  oily  enjoyeth  the  proper 
nature.  And  this  tendeth  not  only  to  the  inhibit- 
ing of  putrefaction,  (though  that  also  foUoweth,) 
but  to  the  conservation  of  greenness.  Hence  it 
ts,  that  gentle  frications,  and  moderate  exercises, 
causing  rather  perepiration  than  sweating,  con- 
duce much  to  long  liie. 


CANON  xviii. 
Mr  excluded  confer reth  to.  long  Hfe^  Rothes  ifh 
convemenecs  be  avoided. 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

We  said  a  little  before,  that  the  flying  forth  of 
the  spirit  is  a  redoubled  action,  from  the  appetite 
of  the  spirit,  and  of  the  air;  and,  therefore,  if 
either  of  these  be  taken  out  of  the  way,  there  is 
not  a  little  gained.  Notwithstanding,  divere  in- 
conveniences follow  hereupon,  which  how  they 
may  be  prevented  we  have  showed  in  the  second 
of  our  operations. 

CANON  XIX. 

YouUiful  spirits  inserted  into  an  old  body,  mighl 
soon  turn  nature* s  course  back  again. 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

The  nature  of  the  spirits  is  as  the  oppermoat 
wheel,  which  tumeth  about  the  other  wheels  in 
the  body  of  man ;  and  therefore  in  the  intention 
of  long  life,  that  ought  to  be  firet  placed.  Here- 
unto may  be  added,  that  there  is  an  easier  and 
more  expedite  way  to  alter  the  spirits,  than  to 
other  operations.  For  the  operation  upon  the 
spirits  is  twofold ;  the  one  by  aliments,  which  is 
slow,  and  as  it  were,  about;  the  other,  (and  thai 
twofold,)  which  is  sudden,  and  goeth  directly  to 
the  spirits,  namely,  by  vapoure,  or  by  the  affec- 
tions. 

CANON  XX. 

Juices  cfthe  body  hard  and  roscid  are  good  for 
long  life, 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

The  reason  is  plain,  seeing  we  showed  before, 
that  hard  things,  and  oily  or  roscid,  are  hardly 
dissipated;  notwithstanding,  there  is  difference, 
(as  we  also  noted  in  the  tenth  operation,)  that 
juice  somewhat  hard  is  indeed  leas  dissipable, 
but  then  it  is  withal  less  reparable ;  therefore,  a 
convenience  is  interlaced  with  an  inconvenience, 
and  for  this  cause  no  wonderful  matter  will  be 
achieved  by  this.  But  roscid  juice  will  admit 
both  operations ;  therefore  this  would  be  princi- 
pally endeavoured. 

CANON  XXI. 

Whatsoever  is  cf  thin  parts  to  penetrate,  and  yet 
hath  no  acrimony  to  bite,  begetteth  roscid  juices. 

THE   EXPUCATION. 

This  canon  is  more  hard  to  practise  than  to 
underetand.  For  it  is  manifest,  whatsoever  pene- 
trateth  well,  but  yet  with  a  sting  or  tooth,  (as  do 
all  sharp  and  sour  things,)  it  leaveth  behind  it, 
wheresoever  it  goeth,  some  mark  or  print  of  dry- 
ness and  cleaving,  so  that  it  hardeneth  the  juices, 
and  chappeth  the  parts;  oontrarily,  whatsoever 
things  penetrate  throogli  their  thumeaa  merely* 
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as  it  were  by  stealth,  and  by  way  of  insinaation 
withoat  TioleDce^  they  bedew  and  water  in  their 
passage.  Of  which  sort  we  hare  recounted 
many  in  the  fourth  and  seventh  ooerations. 

CANON  xzii. 

JmnUhUon  U  bed  done  when  aU  total  me^ion  is 
expendetU 

m  BXPUCATION* 

This  canon  we  hate  sufficiently  explained  in 
onr  discoarse  upon  the  eighth  operation. 

CANON  xxui. 

jSUmeniation  from  without^  at  ka$t  tome  other 
way  than  by  the  stomaeh^  i$  most  pro/UabU  for  long 
l^«,  if  it  can  be  done. 

THE  EXPLICATION. 

We  see  that  all  things  which  are  done  by  nu- 
trition ask  a  long  time,  but  those  which  are  done 
by  embracing  of  the  like  (as  it  is  in  infusions) 
require  no  long  time.  And,  therefore,  alimentar 
tion  from  without  would  be  of  principal  use;  and 
so  much  the  more,  because  the  faculties  of  con- 
coction decay  in  old  age;  so  that  if  there  eould 
be  some  auxiliary  nutritions  by  bathing,  unctions, 
or  else  by  clysters,  these  things  In  conjunction 
might  do  much,  which  single  are  lest  aTailable. ' 

CANON  xxnr. 
Where  the  eoneoetion  ie  weak  to  thruit  forth  the 
alimeni,  there  the  outward  parte  ehouldbe  strengfhefk- 
ed  to  tall  forth  the  aliment. 

THE  BXPUCATION. 

That  which  is  propounded  in  this  omDon«  is  not 
the  same  thing  with  the  former,  for  it  is  one  thing 
for  the  outward  aliment  to  be  attrseted  inward, 
another  for  the  inward  aliment  to  be  altneted  oat* 
ward;  yet  herein  they  concur,  that  they  both 
help  the  weakness  of  the  inwsfd  eoneoctions, 
though  by  divers  ways. 

CANON  ZXT. 

M  tudden  rtmooation  cf  Ae  body  i»  wrought 
oither  by  the  agnrit^  or  by  m&keiimtione. 

THE  BXrUCATMN. 

There  are  two  things  in  the  body,  spirits  and 
parts ;  to  both  these  the  way  by  nutrition  is  long 
and  about;  but  it  is  a  short  way  to  the  spirits  by 
vapours,  and  by  the  affections,  snd  to  the  parts 
by  malacissations.  But  this  is  diligently  to  be 
noted,  that  by  no  means  we  confound  alimenta- 
tion from  witlimit  with  malaeissation;  for  the 
intention  of  malaeissation  is  not  to  nourish  the 
parts,  but  only  to  make  them  more  fit  to  be 
oouiished. 


CANON  XXVI. 

Maheitaaiion  i$  wrought  by  eontubstantiali^  by 
imprinters^  and  by  closers  up. 

THE  EXPLICATION. 

The  reason  is  manifest,  for  that  consubstantials 
do  properly  supple  the  body,  imprintera  do  carry 
in,  cloeera  up  do  retain  and  bridle  the  perspiration, 
which  is  a  motion  opposite  to  malaeissation. 
And,  therefore,  (as  we  deecribed  in  the  ninth 
operation,)  malaeissation  cannot  well  be  done  at 
once,  but  in  a  couree  or  order.  Firet,  by  excluding 
the  liquor  by  thickness ;  for  an  outward  and  gross 
infusion  doth  not  well  compact  the  body ;  that 
which  entereth  must  be  subtile,  and  a  kind  of 
vapour.  Secondly,  by  intenerating  by  the  consent 
of  consubstantials :  for  bodies  upon  the  touch  of 
those  things  which  have  good  agreement  with 
them,  open  themselves,  and  relax  their  pores. 
Thirdly,  imprintera  are  convoys,  and  insinuate 
into  the  parts  the  consubstantials,  and  the  mix- 
ture of  gentle  astringents  doth  somewhat  restrain 
the  perepiration.  But  then,  in  the  fourth  place! 
follows  that  great  astriction  and  closure  up  of  the 
body  by  emplasteretion,  and  then  afterwards  by 
inunction,  until  the  supple  be  turned  into  solid, 
as  we  said  in  the  proper  place. 

CANON  xxvu. 
Frequent   renovation   cf  the  parts   reparable^ 
watereth  and  reneweth  the  less  repiarabk  also. 

THE  EXPLICATION. 

We  said  in  the  preface  to  this  history,  that  the 
way  of  death  was  this,  that  the  parts  reparable 
died  in  the  f^illowship  of  the  parts  less  reparable ; 
so  that  in  the  reparation  of  these  same  less  repa- 
rable parts,  all  our  foiees  would  be  employed. 
And,  therefore,  being  admonished  by  Aristotle's 
observation  touching  plants,  namely,  that  the 
potting  forth  of  new  shoots  and  branches  re- 
fVsshelh  the  body  of  the  tree  in  the  passage;  we 
conceive  the  like  reason  might  be,  if  the  flesh 
and  blood  in  the  body  of  man  were  often  renewed, 
that  thereby  the  bones  themselves,  and  mem- 
branes, and  other  parts,  which  in  their  own 
nature  are  less  reparable,  partly  by  the  cheerful 
passage  of  the  Juiees,  partly  by  that  new  clothing 
of  the  young  flesh  and  blood,  might  be  watered 
and  renewed. 

CANON  XXVIII. 

EefHgoration^  or  eooHng  sf  the  body^  which 
pmsetk  some  other  ways  than  by  the  stomachy  is 
ustfalfor  hng  life. 

THE  BXPLIOATIOIC 

The  reason  is  at  hand;  for  seeing  a  tefrigera- 

tlon  not  temperate,  but  powerful,  (esjMcially  of  the* 

blood,)  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  long  life ; 

this  can  by  no  means  be  eflecled  from  within  ae 
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mach  as  is  requisite^  without  the  destrucdon  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels^ 

CANON  XXIX. 

T%ai  intermixing^  or  entangling^  that  a»  weB 
eontumption  a»  reparation  are  the  works  of  keat^  ie 
ike  greatest  obetaele  to  kng  life. 

THE  BXnJCATION. 

Almost  all  great  works  are  destroyed  by  tfio 
natures  of  things  intermixed,  when  as  that  which 
helpeth  in  one  respect,  harteth  in  another;  there- 
fore men  must  proceed  herein  by  a  sound  judg- 
ment, and  a  discreet  practice.  For  our  part,  we 
have  done  so  far  as  the  matter  will  bear,  and  our 
memory  senreth  us,  by  separating  benign  heats 
from  hurtful,  and  the  remedies  which  tend  to  both. 

CANON  XXX. 

Curing  of  dieeaeee  i$  effected  by  temporary  me-- 
dicines ;  but  lengthening  cflife  requiretk  observation 
of  diets. 

THB  EXPLICATION. 

Those  things  which  come  by  accident,  as  soon 
as  the  causes  are  removed,  cease  again ;  but  the 
continual  course  of  nature,  like  a  running  river, 
requires  a  continual  rowing  and  sailing  against 
the  stream,  therefore  we  must  work  regularly  by 
diets.  Now,  diets  are  of  two  kinds ;  set  diets, 
which  are  to  be  observed  at  certain  times,  and 
familiar  diet,  which  is  to  be  admitted  into  our 
daily  repast.  But  the  set  diets  are  the  more 
potent,  that  is,  a  course  of  medicines  for  a  time ; 
for  those  things  which  are  of  so  great  virtue  that 
they  are  able  to  turn  nature  back  again,  are,  for 
the  most  part,  more  strong,  and  more  speedily 
altering,  than  those  which  may  without  danger  be 
received  into  a  continual  use.  Now,  in  the  reme- 
dies set  down  in  our  intentions,  you  shall  find 
only  three  set  diets,  the  opiate  diet,  the  diet 
malacissant  or  supplying,  and  the  diet  emaciant 
and  renewing.  But  amongst  those  which  we 
prescribed  for  familiar  diet,  and  to  be  used  daily, 
the  most  efficacious  are  these  that  follow,  which 
also  co(ne  not  far  short  of  the  virtue  of  set  diets. 
Nitre,  and  the  subordinates  to  nitre;  the  regiment 
of  the  affections,  and  course  of  our  life;  re^gera- 
tora  which  pass  not  by  the  stomach;  drinks 
roscidating,  or  engendering  oily  juices;  besprink- 
ling of  the  blood  with  some  firmer  matter,  as 
pearls,  certain  woods,  competent  unctions  to  keep 
out  the  air  and  to  keep  in  the  spirit.  Heatera  from 
without,  during  the  assimilation  after  sleep; 
avoiding  of  those  things  which  inflame  the  spirit, 
dnd  put  it  into  an  eager  heat,  as  wine  and  spices, 
lisstly,  a  moderate  and  seasonable  use  of  those 
things  which  endue  the  spirits  with  a  robust 
heat,  as  safiTron,  crosses,  garlic*  elecampane,  and 
compound  opiates. 


CANON  XXXI. 

The  Uffing  spirit  is  instantly  exUnguiske^  ^  U 
be  deprived  either  of  moHonj  or  ofr^rigeraHan^  or 
ofaHmeni, 

THE  BXPUCATION. 

Namely,  these  are  those  three  which  before  we 
called  the  porehes  of  death,  and  they  are  the  pro- 
per and  immediate  passions  of  the  spirit.  For  all 
the  organs  of  the  principal  parts  serve  hereunto, 
that  these  three  offices  be  performed ;  and  again, 
all  destruction  of  the  organs  which  is  deadly 
brings  the  matter  to  this  point,  that  one  or  more 
of  these  three  fail.  Therefore  all  other  things  are 
the  divera  ways  to  death,  but  they  end  in  these 
three.  Now,  the  whole  fabric  of  the  parts  is  the 
organ  of  the  spirit,  as  the  spirit  is  the  organ  of  the 
reasonable  soul,  which  is  incorporeous  and  divine. 

CANON  XXXII. 

Ilame  is  a  momentary  substaneej  air  a  Jbredg 
tke  living  spirit  in  creatures  is  of  a  middle  nature* 

THE  EXPLICATION. 

This  matter  stands  in  need  both  of  a  higher 
indagation,  and  of  a  longer  explication  than  is 
pertinent  to  the  present  inquisition.  Bfeanwhile 
we  must  know  this,  that  flame  is  almost  every 
moment  generated  and  extinguished ;  so  that  it  is 
continued  only  by  succession ;  but  air  is  a  fixed 
body,  and  is  not  dissolved ;  for  though  air  begets 
new  air  out  of  watery  moisture,  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing, the  old  air  still  remains ;  whence  cometh  that 
superoneretion  of  the  air  whereof  we  have  spoken 
in  the  title  De  Ventis.  But  spirit  is  participant 
of  both  natures,  both  of  flame  and  air,  even  as  the 
nourishments  thereof  are,  as  well  oil,  which  is 
homogeneous  to  flame,  as  water,  which  b  homo- 
geneous to  air;  for  the  spirit  is  not  nourished 
either  of  oily  alone,  or  of  watery  alone,  but  of 
both  together ;  and  though  air  doth  not  agree  well 
with  flame,  nor  oil  with  water,  yet  in  a  mixed 
body  they  agree  well  enough.  Also  the  spirit 
hath  from  the  air  his  easy  and  delicate  impres- 
sions and  yieldings,  and  from  the  flame  his  noble 
and  potent  motions  and  actiTities.  In  like  manner 
the  duration  of  spirit  is  a  mixed  thing,  being 
neither  so  momentary  as  that  of  flame,  nor  so 
fixed  as  that  of  air.  And  so  much  the  rather  it 
followed!  not  the  condition  of  flalme,  for  that  flame 
itself  is  extinguished  by  accident,  namely,  by 
contraries,  and  enemies  environing  it ;  but  spirit 
is  not  subject  to  the  like  conditions  and  necessi- 
ties. Now,  the  spirit  is  repaired  from  the  lively 
and  florid  blood  of  the  small  arteries  which  are 
inserted  into  the  brain;  but  this  reparation  is 
done  by  a  peculiar  manner,  of  which  we  speak 
not  now. 

END  or  THian  part  or  the  ursTAunATio. 


THE  FOURTH  PART 
OP  THE  GREAT  INSTAURATION. 


SCALING  LADDER  OF  THE  INTELLECT;  OR,  THREAD 
OF  THE  LABYRINTH. 


It  woald  bo  difiiealt  to  find  fault  with  tooee 
who  affirm  that  ••  nothing  is  known/*  if  they  had 
tempered  the  rigoar  of  their  decision  by  a  soften- 
ing explanation.  For,  should  any  one  contend, 
that  science  rightly  interpreted  is  a  knowledge  of 
things  through  their  causes,  and  that  the  know- 
ledge of  causes  constantly  expands,  and  by 
gradual  and  snccessiye  concatenation  rises,  as  it 
were,  to  the  rery  loftiest  parts  of  nature,  so  that 
the  knowledge  of  particular  existences  cannot  be 
properly  possessed  without  an  accurate  compre- 
hension of  the  whole  of  things ;  it  is  not  easy  to 
discover,  what  can  reasonably  be  obserred  in 
reply.  For  it  is  not  reasonable  to  allege,  that  the 
true  knowledge  of  any  thing  is  to  be  attained  be- 
fore the  mind  has  a  correct  conception  of  its 
causes :  and  to  claim  for  human  nature  such  a  cor^ 
rect  conception  uniyersally,  might  Justly  be  pro- 
nounced perhaps  not  a  little  rash,  or  rather  the 
proof  of  an  ill-balanced  mind.  They,  howerer, 
of  whom  we  are  writing,  shrink  not  from  thus  de- 
secrating the  oracles  of  the  senses,  which  must 
lead  to  a  total  recklessness.  Nay,  to  speak  the 
truth,  had  they  even  spared  their  false  accusations, 
the  very  eontroyersy  itself  appears  to  originate  in 
an  unreasonable  and  contentious  spirit;  since, 
independently  of  that  rigid  truth  to  which  they 
refer,  there  still  remains  such  a  wide  field  for 
human  exertion,  that  it  would  be  preposterous,  if 
not  symptomatic  of  an  unsettled  and  disturbed 
intellect,  in  the  anxious  grasping  at  distant  ex- 
tremes, to  overlook  such  utilities  as  are  obvious 
and  near  at  hand.  For,  however  they  may  seek, 
by  introducing  their  distinction  of  true  and  pro- 
bable, to  subvert  the  certainty  of  science,  without 
at  the  same  time  superseding  the  use  or  practically 
affecting  the  pursuit  of  it,  yet,  in  des^oying  the 
hope  of  effectually  investigating  truth,  they  have 
cut  the  very  sinews  of  human  industry,  and  by  a 
promiscuous  license  of  disquisition  converted 
what  should  have  been  the  labour  of  discovery, 
into  a  mere  exercise  of  talent  and  dispuution. 

We  cannot,  however,  deny,  that  if  there  be 


any  fellowship  between  the  ancients  and  our- 
selves,  it  is  principally  as  connected  with  this 
species  of  philosophy :  as  we  concur  in  many 
things  which  they  have  judiciously  observed  and 
stated  about  the  varying  nature  of  the  senses,  the 
weakness  of  human  judgment,  and  the  propriety 
of  withholding  or  suspending  assent ;  to  which 
we  might  add  innumerable  other  remarks  of  a 
similar  tendency.  So  that  the  only  difference 
between  them  and  ourselves  is,  that  they  affirm 
••nothing  can  be  perfectly  known  by  any  method 
whatever;  we,  that  ••nothing  can  be  perfectly 
known  by  the  methods  which  mankind  have 
hitherto  pursued.**  Of  this  fellowship  we  are 
not  at  all  ashamed.  For  the  aggregate,  if  it  con- 
sists not  of  those  alone  who  lay  down  the  above- 
mentioned  dogma  as  their  peremptory  and  nn- 
changeable  opinion,  but  of  such  also  as  indirectly 
mainuin  it  under  the  forms  of  objection  and 
interrogatory,  or  by  their  indignant  complaints 
about  Uie  obscurity  of  things,  confess,  and,  as  it 
were,  proclaim  it  aloud,  or  si^er  it  only  to  transpire 
from  their  secret  thoughts  in  occasioinl  and  ambi- 
guous whispers ;  the  aggregate,  I  say,  comprises, 
you  will  find,  the  far  most  illustrious  and  profound 
of  the  ancient  thinkers,  with  whom  no  modem  need 
blush  to  be  associated ;  a  few  of  them  may,  per- 
haps, too  magisterially  have  assumed  to  decide 
the  matter,  yet  this  tone  of  authority  prevailed 
only  during  the  late  dark  agea,  and  now  main- 
tains its  ground  simply  through  a  spirit  of  party, 
the  inveteracy  of  habit,  or  mere  carelessness  and 
neglect. 

Yet,  in  the  fellowship  here  spoken  of,  it  is 
easy  to  discover  that,  agreeing  as  we  do  with  the 
great  men  alluded  to,  as  to  the  premises  of  our 
opinions,  in  our  conclusions  we  differ  from  them 
most  widely.  Our  discrepancies  may,  indeed,  at 
first  sight,  appear  to  be  but  inconsiderable ;  they 
asserting  the  absolute,  and  we  the  modified  in- 
competency of  the  human  intellect;  but  the  prac- 
tical result  is  this,  that  as  they  neither  point  out, 
nor,  in  fact,  profess  to  expect  any  remedy  for  the 
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defect  in  qaestion,  they  wholly  give  ap  the  busi- 
ness ;  and  thas,  by  denying  the  certainty  of  the 
senses,  plack  up  science  from  its  rery  foundation ; 
whereas,  we,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  me- 
thod, endeavour  to  regulate  and  correct  the  aber^ 
rations  both  of  the  senses  and  of  the  intellect. 
The  consequence  is,  that  they,  thinking  the  die 
finally  cast,  turn  aside  to  the  uncontrolled  and 
fascinating  ramblings  of  genius ;  while  we,  by 
our  different  view  of  the  subject,  are  constrained 
to  enter  upon  an  arduous  and  distant  prorince, 
which  we  unceasingly  pray  we  may  administer 
lo  the  adyantage  and  happiness  of  mankind. 
The  introductory  part  of  our  progress  we  de- 
scribed in  our  second  book,  which,  having 
entered,  in  the  third  we  treated  on  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  universe,  and  on  history,  plunging 
into  and  traversing  the  woodlands,  as  it  were,  of 
nature,  here  overshadowed  (as  by  foliage)  with 
the  infinite  variety  of  experiments ;  there  per^ 
plexed  and  entangled  (as  by  thorns  and  briers) 
with  the  subtilty  of  acute  commentations. 

And  now,  perhaps,  by  our  advance  from  the 
woods  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  we  have 
reached  a  more  disengaged,  but  yet  a  more  ardu- 
ous station.  For,  from  history  we  shall  proceed 
by  a  firm  and  sure  track,  new  indeed,  and  hitherto 
unexplored,  to  universals.  To  these  paths  of 
contemplation,  in  truth,  might  appositely  be  ap- 
plied the  celebrated  and  often  quoted  illustration 
of  the  «« double  road  of  active  life,'*  of  which 
one  branch,  at  first  even  and  level,  conducted  the 
traveller  to  places  precipitous  and  impassable; 
the  other,  though  steep  and  rough  at  the  entrance, 
terminated  in  perfect  smoothness.  In  a  similar 
manner,  he  who,  in  the  very  outset  of  his  inqui- 


ries, lays  firm  hold  of  certain  fixed  principles  in 
the  science,  and,  with  immovable  reliance  upon 
them,  disentangles  (as  he  will  with  littie  effort) 
what  he  handles,  if  he  advances  steadily  onward, 
not  flinching  out  of  excess  either  of  self-confi- 
dence or  of  self-distrust  from  the  object  of  his 
pursuit,  will  find  he  is  journeying  in  the  first  of 
these  two  tracks ;  and  if  he  can  endure  to  suspend 
his  judgment,  and  to  mount  gradually,  and  to 
climb  by  regular  succession  the  height  of  things, 
like  so  many  tops  of  mountains,  with  persevering 
and  indefatigable  patience,  he  will  in  due  time 
attain  the  very  uppermost  elevations  of  nature, 
where  his  sution  will  be  serene,  his  prospects 
delightful,  and  his  descent  to  all  the  practical 
arts  by  a  genUe  slope  perfectiy  easy. 

It  is  tiierefore,  our  purpose,  as  in  the  second 
book  we  laid  down  the  precepts  of  genuine  and 
legitimate  disquisition,  so  in  this  to  propound 
and  establish,  with  reference  to  the  variety  of  sub- 
jects, illustrative  examples ;  and  that  in  the  form 
which  we  think  most  agreeable  to  trutk,  and  regard 
as  approved  and  authorised.  Yet,  wb  do  not  alter 
the  customary  fashion,  as  well  to  all  the  constituent 
parts  of  this  formula  on  absolute  necessity,  as  if 
they  were  universally  indispensable  and  inviola- 
ble :  for  we  do  not  hold,  that  the  industry  and  the 
happiness  of  man  are  to  be  indissolubly  bound, 
as  it  were,  to  a  single  pillar.  Nothing,  indeed, 
need  prevent  those  who  possess  great  leisure,  or 
have  surmounted  the  difficulties  infallibly  en- 
countered in  the  beginning  of  the  experiment, 
from  carrying  onward  the  process  here  pointed 
out.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  our  firm  conviction 
that  true  art  is  always  capable  of  advancing. 

F.W. 
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That  person,  in  oar  judgment,  showed  at  once 
both  his  patriotism  and  his  discretion,  who,  when 
he  was  asked,  **  whether  he  had  given  to  his  fel- 
low-citizens the  best  code  of  laws,*'  replied,  «•  the 
best  which  they  could  bear."  And,  certainly, 
those  who  are  not  satisfied  with  merely  thinking 
rightly,  (which  is  little  better,  indeed,  than  dream- 
ing rightly,  if  they  do  not  labour  to  realize  and 
effectuate  the  object  of  their  meditations,)  will 
pursue  not  what  may  be  abstractedly  the  best, 
but  the  best  of  such  things  as  appear  most  likely 
to  be  approved.  We,  however,  do  not  feel  oui^ 
selves  privileged,  notwithstanding  our  great  affeo- 
.  tion  for  the  human  commonwealth,  our  common 
country,  to  adopt  this  legislatorial  principle  of 
selection ;  for  we  have  no  authority  arbitrarily  to 
prescribe  laws  to  man*s  intellect,  or  the  general 
nature  of  things.  It  is  our  office,  as  faithful  secre- 
taries, to  receive  and  note  down  as  such  have  been 
enacted  by  the  voice  of  nature  herself;  and  our 
trustiness  must  stand  acquitted,  whether  they  are 
accepted,  or  by  the  suffrage  of  general  opinions 
rejected.  Still  we  do  not  abandon  the  hope,  that, 
in  times  yet  to  come,  individuals  may  arise  who 
will  both  be  able  to  comprehend  and  digest  the 
choicest  of  those  things,  and  solicitous  also  to 
carry  them  to  perfection;  and,  with  this  confi- 
dence, we  will  never,  by  God's  help,  desist  (so  long 
as  we  live)  from  directing  our  attention  thither- 
ward, and  opening  their  fountains  and  uses,  and 
investigaUng  the  lines  of  the  roads  leading  to 
them. 

Yet,  anxious  as  we  are  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
jects of  general  interest  and  common  concern,  in 
aspiring  to  the  greater,  we  do  not  condemn  the 
inferior,  for  those  are  frequently  at  a  disunoe, 
while  these  are  at  hand  and  around  ns,  nor  though 
we  offer  (as  we  think)  more  valuable  things,  do 
we  therefore  put  our  veto  upon  things  received 
and  ancient,  or  seek  to  cover  their  estimation 
with  the  multitude.  On  the  contrary,  we  earn- 
estly wish  them  to  be  amplified  and  improved, 
and  held  in  increased  regard ;  as  it  is  no  part  of 
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our  ambition  to  withdraw  men,  either  all,  or  alto- 
gether, or  all  at  once,  from  what  is  established 
and  current.  But  as  an  arrow,  or  other  missile, 
while  carried  directly  onward,  still,  nevertheless, 
during  its  progress  incessantly  whirls  about  in 
rapid  rotation ;  so  we,  while  hurrying  forward  to 
more  distant  objects,  are  carried  round  and  roand 
by  these  popular  and  prevalent  opinions.  And, 
therefore,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  fair  services  of  this  common  reason  and  these 
popular  proofs;  and  shall  place  whatever  conclu- 
sions have  been  discovered  or  decided  through 
their  medium  (which  may,  indeed,  have  much  of 
truth  and  utility  in  them)  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  rest ;  at  the  same  time  protesting  against 
any  inferences  thence  to  be  drawn  in  derogation 
of  what  we  have  above  stated  about  the  incompe- 
tency of  both  this  reason  and  of  these  proofs. 
We  have  rather,  in  fact,  thrown  out  the  preceding 
hints,  as  it  were,  occasionally,  for  the  sake  of 
such  as,  feeling  their  progress  impeded  by  an  ac- 
tual want  either  of  talent  or  of  leisure,  wish  to 
confine  themselves  within  the  ancient  tracts  and 
precincts  of  science,  or,  at  least,  not  to  venture 
beyond  their  immediately  contiguous  domains; 
since  we  conceive  that  the  same  speculations 
may  (like  tents  or  rssting-places  on  the  way) 
minister  ease  and  rest  to  such  as,  in  pursuance  of 
our  plan,  seek  the  trae  interpretation  of  nature, 
and  find  it;  and  may,  at  the  same  time,  in  some 
slight  degree,  promote  the  welfare  of  man,  and 
infuse  into  his  mind  ideas  somewhat  more  closely 
connected  with  the  true  nature  of  things.  This 
result,  however,  we  are  far  from  anticipating  in 
confidence  of  any  faculty  which  we  ourselves 
possess,  but  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  any  one 
even  of  moderate  abilities,  yet  ripened  mind,  who 
is  both  willing  and  able  to  lay  aside  his  idols, 
and  to  institute  his  inquiries  anew,  and  to  inves- 
tigate with  attention,  perseverance,  and  freedom 
from  prejudice,  the  truths  and  eompuutions  of 
natural  history,  will,  of  himself,  by  his  genuine 
and  native  powers,  and  by  his  own  simple  anti- 
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cipations  penetrate  more  profoundly  into  nature 
than  he  would  be  capable  of  doing  by  the  most 
extensive  course  of  reading,  by  indefinite  abstract 
speculations,  or  by  continual  and  repeated  dispu- 
tations ;  though  he  may  not  have  brought  the 
ordinary  engines  into  action,  or  have  adopted  the 
prescribed  formula  of  interpretation. 

In  this,  however,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  con- 
sidered as  demanding  for  our  own  dogma  the  au- 
thority which  we  have  withheld  from  those  of 
the  ancients.  We  would  rather,  indeed,  testify 
and  proclaim,  that  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  be 


ourselves  peremptorily  bound  by  what  we  are 
about  to  bring  forward,  of  whatever  character  it 
may  be,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  whole  of  our 
secondary  and  inductive  philosophy.  This  result 
of  our  meditations  we  have  determined  to  offer 
loosely,  and  unconfined  by  the  cireumscription  of 
method ;  deeming  this  a  form  bota  better  adapted 
to  sciences  newly  springing  op  as  from  an  old 
stock,  and  more  suitable  to  a  writer  whose  pre- 
sent object  it  is  not  to  constitute  an  art  from  com- 
bined, but  to  institute  a  free  investigation  of  indi^ 
vidual  existences.  F*  W. 


MISCELLANEOUS    TRACTS. 

[TBAN8LATED  PROM  THE  LATIN.] 


OF  THE  EBB  AND  FLOW  OF  THE  SEA. 


Thb  inyestigation  of  the  caases  of  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  aea,  attempted  by  the  ancients  and 
then  nef^lected,  reaomed  by  the  moderns,  bat 
rather  frittered  away  than  yigoroualy  agritated  in 
a  variety  of  opinions,  is  generally,  with  a  hasty 
anticipation,  directed  to  the  moon,  because  of 
certain  correspondences  between  that  motion,  and 
the  motion  of  that  orb.  But  to  a  careful  inquirer 
certain  traces  of  the  truth  are  apparent,  which 
may  lead  to  surer  conclusions.  Wherefore,  to 
proceed  without  confusion,  wo  must  first  distin- 
gu\s\i  the  motions  of  the  sea,  which,  though 
thoughtlessly  enough  multiplied  by  some,  are  in 
reality  found  to  be  only  five;  of  these  one  alone 
is  eccentric,  the  rest  regular.  We  may  mention 
first  the  wandering  and  various  motions  of  what 
are  called  currents :  the  second  is  the  great  six- 
hours  motion  of  the  sea,  by  which  the  waters 
alternately  advance  to  the  shore,  and  retire  twice 
a  day,  not  with  exact  precision,  but  with  a  varia- 
tion, constituting  monthly  periods.  The  third  is 
the  monthly  motion  itself,  which  is  nothing  but  a 
cycle  of  the  diurnal  motion  periodically  recurring: 
the  fourth  is  the  half-monthly  motion,  formed  by 
the  increase  of  the  tides  at  new  and  full  moon, 
more  than  at  half-moon :  the  fifth  is  the  motion, 
once  in  six  months,  by  which,  at  the  equinoxes, 
the  tides  are  incnnsed  in  a  more  marked  and 
signal  manner. 

It  is  the  second,  the  great  six-hoors  or  diurnal 
motion,  which  we  propose  for  the  present  as  the 
principal  subject  and  aim  of  our  discourse,  treat- 
ing of  the  others  only  incidentally  and  so  far  as 
they  contribute  to  the  explanation  of  that  motion. 

First,  then,  as  relates  to  the  motion  of  currents, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  to  form  it  the  waters  are 
either  confined  by  narrow  passages,  or  liberated 
by  open  spaces,  or  hasten  as  with  relaxed  rein, 
down  declivities,  or  rush  against  and  ascend  ele- 
vations, or  glide  along  a  smooth,  level  bottom,  or 
are  raffled  by  furrows  and  irregularities  in  the 
channel,  or  fall  into  other  currents,  or  mix  with 
them  and  become  subject  to  the  same  influences, 
or  are  affected  by  the  annual  or  trade  winds, 


which  return  at  regular  periods  of  the  year.  That 
in  consequence  of  these  and  similar  causes,  they 
vary  their  states  of  flow  and  eddy,  both  as  relates 
to  extending  and  widening  the  motion  itself,  and 
to  the  velocity  and  measure  of  the  motion ;  and 
thus  produce  what  we  term  currents.  Thus,  in 
the  seas  the  depth  of  the  basin  or  channel,  the 
occurrence  of  whirlpools  or  submarine  rocks,  the 
curvature  of  the  shore,  gulfs,  bays,  the  various 
position  of  islands,  and  the  like,  have  great  effect, 
acting  powerfully  on  the  waters,  their  paths,  and 
agitations  in  all  possible  directions,  eastward  and 
westward,  and  in  like  manner  northward  and 
southward;  wherever,  in  fact,  such  obstacles, 
open  spaces,  and  declivities  exist  in  their  respect* 
ive  formations.  Let  us  then  set  aside  this  par- 
ticular, and,  so  to  speak,  casual  motion  of  the 
waters,  lest  it  should  introduce  confusion  in  the 
inquisition  which  we  now  pursue  For  no  one 
can  raise  and  support  a  denial  of  the  statement 
which  we  ate  presently  to  make,  concerning  the 
natural  and  eathoHe  motions  of  the  seas,  by 
opposing  to  it  this  motion  of  the  currents,  as  not 
at  all  consistent  with  our  positions.  For  the  cur^ 
rents  are  mere  compressions  of  the  water,  or 
extrications  of  it  from  compression :  and  are,  as 
as  we  have  said,  partial,  and  relative  to  the  local 
form  of  the  land  or  water,  or  the  action  of  the 
winds.  And  what  we  have  said  is  the  mors 
necessary  to  be  recollected  and  carefully  noted, 
because  that  universal  movement  of  the  ocean  of 
which  we  now  treat  is  so  gentle  and  slight,  as  to 
be  entirely  overcome  by  the  impulse  of  the  cur* 
rents,  to  fall  into  their  order,  and  to  give  way,  be 
agitated,  and  mastered  by  their  violence.  Thai 
this  is  the  case  is  manifest  particularly  from  this 
fact,  that  the  motion  of  ebb  and  flow,  simply,  is 
not  perceptible  in  midsea,  especially  in  seas 
broad  and  vast,  but  only  at  the  shores.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  at  all  surprising,  that,  as  inferior 
in  force,  it  disappears,  and  is  as  it  were  annihi- 
lated amidst  the  currents;  except  that  where  the 
currents  are  favourable,  it  lends  them  some  aid 
and  impetuosity,  and,  on  the  contrary,  where  they 
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are  adyeree  considerably  restraina  them.  Waiving 
then  the  motion  of  the  currents,  we  proceed  to  the 
four  regrular  motions ;  that  in  the  six  hours,  in  the 
month,  in  the  half  month,  and  in  six  months,  of 
which  the  sexhorary  motion  alone  seems  to  pro- 
dace  and  deyelope  the  ordinary  tide,  the  monthly 
to  determine  that  motion  and  define  its  renewal ; 
the  half-monthly  and  half-yearly  to  increase  and 
strengthen  it.  For  the  ebb  and  flow,  which  corer 
and  quit  again  a  certain  extent  of  shore,  both  yary 
at  various  hours,  and  according  to  the  momentum 
and  quantity  of  the  water ;  whence  these  three 
other  motions  are  rendered  more  perceptible. 

We  must,  therefore,  contemplate,  singly  and 
specifically,  as  we  purposed,  the  motion  of  ebb 
and  flow.  And,  first,  it  is  necessary  to  grant  that 
this  motion,  the  subject  of  inquiry,  is  one  of  these 
two :  either  the  motion  of  an  elevation  and  dtpre*" 
»ion^  or  the  motion  o(  ti  progrestion  of  the  waters. 
The  motion  of  elevation  and  depression  we  under^ 
sund  to  be  such,  as  is  found  in  boiling  water, 
mounting  and  subsiding  alternately  in  a  caldron : 
the  motion  of  progression  to  be  such  as  is  ob- 
served in  water  carried  in  a  basin,  which  quitting 
the  one  side,  is  projected  to  the  opposite.  Now, 
that  the  motion  we  treat  of  is  not  of  the  former 
sort,  is  in  the  first  place  suggested  by  this  fact, 
that  in  difierent  parts  of  the  world  the  tides  vary 
according  to  the  times,  so  that  in  certain  places 
there  are  floods  and  accumulations  of  the  mass 
of  waters,  in  others  at  the  same  hours  ebb  and 
diminutions.  Now,  the  waters,  if  they  did  not 
travel  from  place  to  place,  but  rose  ebullient  fh>m 
the  bottom,  ought  to  rise  everywhere  at  once, 
and  to  subside  together.  For  we  see  those  two 
other  motions,  the  monthly  and  half  monthly,  in 
full  movement  and  operation  at  the  same  periods 
throughout  the  globe.  For  the  waves  increase 
at  the  equinoxes  in  all  parts,  not  in  certain  places 
under  the  equator,  or  in  others  under  the  tropics : 
and  the  same  is  tnie  of  the  half-monthly  motion. 
For,  everywhere  over  the  world,  the  waters  are 
elevated  at  new  moon  and  full  moon,  nowhere  at 
half-moon.  The  waters,  therefore,  are  manifestly 
raised,  and  again  depressed  in  these  two  motions, 
and  like  the  heavenly  bodies  have  their  apogees 
and  perigees.  But  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
sea,  which  we  now  discuss,  the  contrary  takes 
place,  an  unequivocal  sign  of  progressive  motion. 
Besides,  ere  we  set  down  the  flow  of  the  sea  as 
an  elevation  of  the  waters,  we  ought  to  consider 
a  little  more  carefully  how  that  elevation  can  take 
place.  For  the  swelling  must  either  be  produced 
by  an  augpnentation  of  the  mass  of  waters,  or 
)  from  an  extension  or  rarefiwtion  of  fluid  in  that 
mass,  or  from  simple  elevation  of  the  mass  or 
body.  The  third  supposition  we  must  dismiss 
entirely.  For  if  the  water  united  in  the  same 
body  were  lifted  up,  a  vacuum  would  necessarily 
be  left  between  the  earth  and  the  under  face  of 
the  water,  there  being  no  body  ready  to  sr'*<oeed 


and  supply  its  place.  If  there  were  a  fresh 
quaQtity  of  water  added,  it  must  be  by  flowing 
and  eruption  from  the  earth.  If  there  were  dilata- 
tion only,  this  must  take  place  either  by  solution 
into  greater  nrity,  or  by  a  tendency  to  approach 
another  body,  which,  as  it  were,  evokes  the 
waters,  attracts  them,  and  lifts  them  to  greater 
elevation.  And,  doubtless,  that  state  of  ths 
waters,  whether  considered  as  ebullition,  or  rare- 
faction, or  harmony  with  some  one  or  other  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  cannot  seem  incredible,  that  is, 
to  a  moderate  extent,  and  on  the  supposition  of  the 
lapse  of  considerable  time,  in  which  such  swell- 
ings and  accretions  may  gather  and  accumulate. 
Therefore  the  difference  observable  between  the 
ordinary,  and  the  half-monthly  tide,  or  the  most 
copious  of  all,  the  half-yearly  one,  in  which  the 
addition  to  the  mass  of  watere  is  not  equal  to 
the  diflference  between  ordinary  ebb  and  flow,  and 
has  besides  a  large  interval  of  time  insensibly  to 
form,  may,  on  the  hypothesis  of  elevaUon  and 
depremon^  be  consistently  explained.  But  that 
so  great  a  mass  of  water  should  buret  forth  as  to 
explain  that  diflference  which  is  found  between 
the  ebb  and  flow,  and  that  this  should  take  place 
with  such  extreme  rapidity,  namely,  twice  a  day, 
as  if  the  earth,  according  to  the  fantastic  notion 
of  Apollonius,  performed  respiration,  and  breathed 
watere  every  six  houre,  and  then  again  inhaled 
them,  is  very  hard  to  believe.  And  let  no  man 
be  misled  by  the  unimportant  fact  that  in  some 
places  wells  are  said  to  have  a  simultaneous  mo- 
tion with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  whence  one 
might  conjecture,  that  watere  enclosed  in  the 
entrails  of  the  earth  boil  up  in  like  manner,  in 
which  case  that  swelling  of  the  watere  cannot  be 
attributed  to  a  progressive  motion.  For  the  an- 
swer is  an  easy  one,  that  the  flow  of  the  sea  by 
its  encroachment  may  perforate  and  gorge  many 
hollow  and  loose  places  of  the  earth,  turn  the 
course  of  subterraneous  waters,  or  cause  a  rever- 
beration of  the  enclosed  air,  which  by  a  continued 
series  of  impulsions  may  raise  the  water  in  this 
sort  of  wells.  Accordingly,  this  does  not  take 
place  in  all  wells,  nor  even  in  many,  which  ought 
to  be  the  case  if  the  entire  mass  of  watere  had  a 
property  of  periodically  boiling  up,  and  a  harmony 
with  the  tide.  But,  on  the  contrary,  this  rarely 
happens,  so  as  to  be  regarded  almost  as  a  miracle, 
because,  in  fiwt,  such  apertures  and  spiracles  as 
reach  from  wells  to  the  sea,  without  cireuity  or 
impediment,  are  very  rarely  found ;  nor  is  it  un- 
important to  mention,  what  some  relalo,  that  in 
deep  pits  situated  not  far  from  the  sea,  the  air 
becomes  thick  and  suflfocating  at  the  time  of  ebb, 
from  which  it  may  seem  manifest,  not  that  the 
watere  boil  up,  (for  none  are  seen  to  do  so,)  but 
that  the  air  is  reverberated.  No  doubt,  there  is 
another  objection,  not  despicable,  but  of  great 
weight,  every  way  deserving  of  an  answer,  one 
which  had  been  the  sobject  of  careful  obaervationt 
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mod  that  not  incidentally,  but  a  thing  especially 
and  of  pnrpoee  inquired  into  and  diacoyered, 
namely,  that  the  water  at  the  opposite  shores  of 
Europe  and  of  Florida  ebb  at  the  same  hours 
from  both  shores,  and  do  not  quit  the  shore  of 
Europe  when  they  roll  to  the  shore  of  Florida, 
like  water  (as  we  have  said  before)  agitated  in  a 
basin,  but  are  manifestly  raised  and  depressed  at 
either  shore  at  once.  But  a  clear  solution  of  this 
objection  will  be  seen  in  the  obsenrations  which 
shall  presently  be  made  about  the  path  and  pro- 
gression of  the  ocean ;  the  substance,  however, 
is  this ;  that  the  waters,  setting  out  in  their  course 
from  the  Indian  ocean,  and  obstructed  by  the 
remora  of  the  continents  of  the  old  and  new 
worid,  are  impelled  along  the  Atlantic  from  south 
to  north ;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  are  driven 
against  either  shore  equally  at  the  same  time,  as 
waters  are  wont  to  be,  which  are  propelled  firom 
the  sea  into  estuaries  and  up  the  channels  of 
rivers,  evidently  showing  that  the  motion  of  the 
sea  is  progressive  as  respects  the  rivers,  and  yet 
that  it  at  once  inundates  both  shores.  Notwith- 
sunding,  according  to  our  custom  we  freely  con- 
fess, and  would  have  men  observe  and  remember, 
that  if  it  is  found  in  experience  that  the  tide  ad- 
vances at  the  same  time  on  the  coast  of  China 
and  Peru,  as  on  that  of  Europe  and  Florida,  this 
our  opinion,  that  ebb  and  flow  is  a  progressive 
motion  of  the  sea,  must  be  repudiated. 

For  if  the  flow  of  the  sea  takes  place  at  the 
same  time  at  the  opposite  shores,  as  well  of  the 
Pacific  or  Southern  Ocean  as  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  there  are  not  in  the  universe  any  shores 
remaining,  at  which  a  corresponding  ebb,  at  the 
same  time,  might  afford  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  objection.  But  we  propose  with  confidence 
of  a  trial  of  this  by  experiment,  to  whose  test  we 
submit  our  cause :  for  we  are  deariy  of  opinion, 
that  were  the  general  result  of  a  trial  of  this  fact 
through  the  world  known  to  us,  this  compact  of 
nature  would  be  found  effected  on  sufficiently 
reciprocal  conditions,  namely,  that  at  any  given 
hour  as  much  reflux  took  place  in  some  parts  of 
the  worid  as  flow  in  others.  Therefore,  from  what 
we  have  stated,  this  motion  of  ebb  and  flow  may 
be  affirmed  progressive. 

Now  follows  the  inquiry,  from  what  cause  and 
what  combination  of  things  this  motion  of  ebb 
and  flow  arises  and  is  presented  to  view.  For  all 
the  great  movements  (if  these  be  regular  and  per- 
petual) are  not  isolated,  or  (to  use  here  an  expres- 
sion of  the  astronomers)  ferine,  but  have  some- 
thing in  nature  with  which  they  move  harmoni- 
ously. Therefore  those  motions,  as  well  as  the 
half-monthly  one  of  increase  as  the  montiily  of 
reparation,  appear  to  accord  with  the  motion  of  the 
moon ;  and  again  the  half-monthly,  or  equinoctial, 
with  the  motion  of  the  sun ;  also  the  elevations 
and  depressions  of  the  water,  with  the  approxi- 
BMtioaand  revolotioD  ia  the  orbits  of  the  hstVMlj 


bodies.  Notwithstanding,  it  will  not  immedi- 
ately follow  from  this,  and  we  would  have  men 
note  the  observation,  that  those  things  which 
agree  in  their  periods  and  curriculum  of  time,  or 
even  in  their  mode  of  relation,  are  of  a  nature 
subjected  the  one  to  the  other,  and  stand  respect- 
ively as  cause  and  effect.  Thus  we  do  not  go  so 
far  as  to  affirm,  that  the  motions  of  the  sun  ought 
to  be  set  down  as  the  causes  of  the  inferior  mo- 
tions which  are  analogous  to  them ;  or  that  the 
sun  and  moon  (as  is  commonly  said)  have  domi- 
nion over  these  motions  of  the  sea,  although  such 
notions  are  easily  insinuated  into  our  minds  from 
veneration  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  but  in  that 
very  half-monthly  motion,  if  it  be  rightly  noted, 
it  were  a  new  and  surprising  kind  of  subjection 
to  influence,  that  the  tides  at  new  and  at  full 
moon  should  be  affected  in  the  same  manner, 
when  the  moon  is  affected  in  contrary  ways ;  and 
many  other  things  might  be  instanced,  destroying 
similar  fancies  of  this  sort  of  dominant  influence, 
and  leading  to  this  inference,  that  those  corres- 
pondences arise  from  the  catholic  affections  of 
matter,  from  the  primary  concatenation  of  causes, 
and  connexion  of  things;  not  as  if  such  were 
governed  the  one  by  the  other,  bat  both  flowed 
from  the  same  sources  and  from  joint  causes. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  it  remains  true, 
as  we  have  said,  that  nature  delights  in  harmony, 
and  scarcely  admits  of  any  thing  isolated  or  soli- 
tary. We  must  therefore  look,  in  treating  of  the 
sexhorary  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  with  what 
other  motions  it  is  found  to  agree  and  harmonise. 
And  first  we  must  inquire  with  respect  to  the 
moon,  in  what  manner  that  motion  blends  rela- 
tions or  natures  with  the  moon.  But  this  we  do 
not  see  prevail  except  in  the  monthly  repairing 
of  the  moon,  for  the  periodical  course  of  six  hours 
has  no  affinity  with  the  monthly  course ;  nor  again 
are  the  tides  found  to  follow  any  affections  of  the 
moon.  For,  whether  the  moon  be  crescent  or 
waning,  whether  she  be  under  the  earth  or  above 
the  earth,  whether  her  elevation  above  the  horiaon 
be  higher  or  lower,  whether  her  position  be  in  the 
zenith  or  elsewhere,  in  none  of  these  relations  do  . 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  correspond  with  her. 
Therefore,  leaving  the  moon,  let  us  inquire 
concerning  other  correspondences;  and  from  all 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodiea,  it  is  certain 
that  the  diurnal  motion  ia  the  shortest,  and  is 
accomplished  in  the  least  period  of  time,  that  is, 
in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  therefore 
in  harmony  with  this,  that  the  motion  of  which 
we  inquire,  which  is  yet  three  times  shorter  than 
the  diurnal  one,  should  be  referred  immediately 
to  that  motion  which  is  the  shortest  of  the 
heavenly  ones.  But  this  notion  has  no  great 
weight  with  us  in  this  matter.  Another  hypo- 
thesis has  more  influence  with  us,  that  this  motion 
is  so  distributed,  that,  though  the  motion  of  the 
witors  is  slower  by  inoiuiienbls  degrees,  s^  it 
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18  referable  to  a  common  roeasQre.  For  the  space 
of  six  hours  is  a  quarter  of  the  diurnal  motion, 
which  space  (as  we  said)  is  found  in  that  motion 
of  the  sea,  with  a  difference  coinciding^  with  the 
measure  of  the  moon's  motion.  Whereupon  this 
belief  sinks  deep  into  our  mind,  and  looks  as  it 
were  an  oracular  truth,  that  this  motion  is  of  the 
s^me  kind  with  the  diurnal  motion.  With  this, 
therefore,  as  a  basis,  we  shall  proceed  to  a 
thorough  inquiry :  and  we  think  that  the  whole 
subject  is  exhausted  in  three  points  of  mvesti- 
gation. 

The  first  is,  whether  that  diurnal  motion  is  con- 
fined within  the  regions  of  heaven,  or  descends, 
and  penetrates  to  the  lower  parts  1  The  second 
is,  whether  the  seas  move  regularly  firom  east  to 
west,  as  the  heaven  does  1  The  third,  whence  and 
how  that  six  hours*  motion  of  the  tides  takes  place 
which  coincides  with  a  quarter  of  the  diurnal  mo- 
tion, with  a  difference  falling  in  with  the  measure 
of  the  moon*s  motion.  Now,  as  relates  to  the 
first  inquiry,  we  think  that  the  motion  of  rotation, 
or  of  turning  from  east  to  west,  is  not  properly  a 
motion  merely  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  mani- 
festly of  the  universe,  and  a  primary  motion  in  all 
the  great  fluids,  found  to  prevail  from  the  highest 
part  of  heaven  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  waters, 
in  direction  the  same  in  all,  in  impulse,  that 
is,  in  rapidity  and  slowness,  widely  different;  in 
such  wise,  however,  that  in  an  order  not  in  the 
least  confused,  the  rapidity  is  diminished  in  propor- 
tion as  the  bodies  approach  the  globe  of  the  earth. 
Now  this,  it  seems,  may  be  taken  as  a  probable 
reason  for  supposing  that  that  motion  is  not 
limited  to  the  heavens,  because  it  prevails  and  is 
in  force  through  so  great  a  depth  of  heaven  as 
lies  between  the  starry  heaven  and  the  moon, 
(a  space  much  more  extensive  than  that  between 
the  moon  and  the  earth,)  with  a  regular  diminution ; 
so  that  it  is  probable  that  nature  does  not  at  any 
point  abruptly  break  off*  a  harmonious  motion  of 
this  kind,  diffused  through  such  vast  spheres  and 
gradually  lessening.  And  that  this  is  so  in  the 
heavenly  bodies  is  evinced  by  two  inconsistencies, 
which  follow  from  the  opposite  hypothesis.  For, 
since  the  planets  visibly  perform  a  diurnal  motion, 
unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  motion  natural  and 
self-moved  in  all  the  planets,  we  must  unavoida- 
bly have  recourse  for  an  explanation  either  to  the 
supposition  of  the  primum  mobile,  which  is  evi- 
dently opposed  to  nature ;  or  to  the  rotation  of 
the  earth,  which  is  a  notion  extravagant  enough, 
if  we  look  to  the  methods  of  nature.  Therefore, 
the  motion  exists  in  the  heavenly  bodies.  And, 
quitting  heaven,  that  motion  is  most  distinctly 
visible  in  the  inferior  comets;  which,  though 
lower  than  the  orb  of  the  moon,  evidently  move 
from  east  to  west.  For,  though  they  have  their 
solitary  and  eccentric  motions,  yet  in  performing 
them  they  for  a  time  have  a  common  movement, 
and  are  borne  along  with  the  motion  of  the  ether. 


and  with  the  same  conversion :  but  in  the  tropics 
they  are  not  generally  so  confined,  nor  move  in 
the  regular  course,  but  sometimes  straggle  to- 
wards the  poles,  yet,  nevertheless,  porsue  their 
rotatory  motion  from  east  to  west.  And  thus  this 
motion,  though  it  suffers  great  diminution,  since 
the  nearer  it  descends  towards  earth  the  con- 
version is  performed  in  smaller  circles,  and  more 
slowly,  still  remains  powerful,  so  as  to  traverse 
great  d  istances  in  a  short  time.  For  these  comets 
are  carried  round  the  whole  circumference,  both 
of  the  earth  and  the  lower  atmosphere,  in  the 
space  of  twenty-four  hours,  with  an  excess  ol 
one  or  two  hours  more.  But  after,  by  a  continued 
descent,  it  has  reached  these  regions  upon  which 
the  earth  acts,  this  motion,  not  only  by  the  com- 
munication of  the  earth's  nature  and  influence, 
which  represses  and  lowers  circular  motion,  bat 
also  by  a  subsuntial  immission  of  the  particles 
of  its  matter,  by  means  of  vapours  and  gross  ex- 
halations, becomes  infinitely  relaxed,  and  almost 
falls  off",  yet  it  is  not  therefore  wholly  annihilated 
or  ceases,  but  remains  feeble  and  verging  to  imper- 
ceptible. For  mariners  now  begin  to  confess  that 
between  the  tropics, where,  in  the  open  sea,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  air  is  best  perceived ;  and  where  the  air 
itself,  as  well  as  heaven,  revolves  in  a  larger  circle, 
and  therefore  more  rapidly,  that  a  perennial  and 
gentle  breexe  blows  from  east  to  west,  insomuch 
that  those  who  wish  to  use  the  south-west  wind 
often  seek  and  avail  themselves  of  it  outside  the 
tropics.  Consequently,  this  motion  is  not  extin- 
guished, but  becomes  languid  and  obscure,  so  as  to 
be  scarcely  perceptible  outside  the  tropics.  Yet, 
even  outside  the  tropics,  in  our  own  part  of  the 
globe,  Europe,  at  sea,  in  serene  and  peaceful 
weather,  there  is  observed  a  certain  wind,  whici 
is  of  the  same  species ;  we  may  even  conjecture 
that  what  we  experience  here  in  Europe,  where 
the  east  wind  is  sharp  and  dry,  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  south-west  winds  are  cherishing  and  hu- 
mid, does  not  depend  merely  on  the  circumstance 
that  the  one  blows  from  a  continent,  the  other  from 
the  ocean,  but  on  this,  that  the  breath  of  the  east 
wind,  since  it  is  in  the  same  train  with  the  proper 
motion  of  the  air,  accelerates  and  heightens  that 
motion,  and  therefore  disperses  and  rarefies  the 
air,  but  that  of  the  west  wind,  which  is  in  the 
contrary  direction  to  the  motion  of  the  air,  makes  it 
rebound  upon  itself,  and  become  inspissated.  Nor 
ought  this  to  be  neglected,  which  is  admitted 
into  the  number  of  common  observations,  that 
the  clouds  which  are  in  motion  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  air  generally  move  from  east  to  west; 
while  the  winds  about  the  earth's  surface  gene- 
rally  blow  at  the  same  time  the  contrary  way* 
And  if  they  do  not  this  always,  the  reason  is 
this,  that  there  are  sometimes  opposite  winds, 
some  acting  on  the  high,  others  on  the  lowest 
exhalations.  Now,  those  blowing  on  high,  if 
they  be  adverse,  confound  the  real  motion  of  the 
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air.  It  is  sufficiently  clear,  then,  that  the  motion 
is  not  confined  within  the  limits  of  heaven. 

Then  follows  in  order  the  second  inquisition : 
whether  the  waters  more  regularly  from  east  to 
west.  Now,  when  we  speak  of  waters,  we  mean 
those  accumulations  or  masses  of  waters  which 
are  such  large  portions  of  nature  as  to  have  a 
relation  of  harmony  to  the  fahrio  and  system  of 
the  universe.  And  we  are  fully  of  opinion  that 
the  same  motion  is  natural  to,  and  inherent  in, 
the  body  of  waters,  but  is  slower  than  in  the  air ; 
though,  on  account  of  the  grossness  of  the  body, 
it  is  more  palpable  and  manifest.  Of  this  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  three  selected  from 
many  experimental  proofs,  but  these  weighty  and 
marked  ones,  which  prove  that  this  is  so. 

The  first  is,  that  there  is  found  a  manifest  mo- 
tion and  flow  of  waters  from  the  Indian  Ocean, 
even  to  the  Atlantic,  and  that  more  swift  and 
strong  towards  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  when  an 
outlet  is  opened  to  them  westwards ;  and  a  great 
current  also  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  from 
the  Northern  Ocean  to  the  Brittah  Sea.  And  these 
currents  of  waters  manifestly  roll  from  east  to 
west;  in  which  fact  we  must  note  in  the  first 
place,  that  in  those  two  places  alone  the  seas  find 
thoroughfares,  and  can  describe  in  flowing  a  com- 
plete circle:  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  at  the  cen- 
tral regions  of  the  globe,  by  the  two  ramparts  of 
the  old  and  new  world,  they  are  thrown  oflT  and 
driven  (as  it  were  into  the  estuaries  of  rivers)  into 
the  basins  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  the  two 
oceans  extending  between  the  south  and  north, 
and  open  to  the  motion  of  a  current  from  east  to 
west.  So  that  the  true  course  of  the  waters  is 
most  safely  inferred  from  the  extremities  of  the 
globe,  as  we  have  stated,  where  they  meet  with 
no  impediment,  but  sweep  round  in  full  circuit. 
And  the  first  experiment  is  thus,  the  second  is  the 
following. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  tide  takes  place  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  at  any  given 
hour:  it  is  certain  that  the  tide  sets  in  at  Cape 
St.  Vincent  later  in  the  day  than  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Straits — at  Cape  Finisterre  later  than  at  Cape 
St.  Vincent,— at  King's  Island  later  than  at  Cape 
Finisterre,— at  the  Island  Heek  later  than  at 
King's  Island, — at  the  entrance  of  the  English 
channel  later  than  at  Heek, — at  the  shore  of  No^ 
mandy  later  than  at  the  entrance  of  the  channel. 
Thus  far  in  regular  order:  but  at  Graveling,  as  if 
by  an  entire  inversion  of  the  order,  and  that  with 
a  great  leap,  as  it  were,  at  the  same  hour,  with  a 
velocity  like  that  which  it  ha^  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Tliis  second  observation  we 
apply  to,  and  compare  with  the  first.  For  we 
think,  as  has  already  been  said,  that  in  the  Indian 
and  northern  oceans  the  true  currents  of  the 
waters,  that  is,  from  the  east  to  the  west,  are  open 
and  unimpeded,  but  in  the  channels  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Southern  Oceans  imprisoned  and  crest- 


ing, and  reverberated  by  the  interposition  of  lands, 
which  extend  both  ways  longitudinally  from 
south  to  north;  and  nowhere  but  toward  their 
extremities  afford  a  free  canal  to  the  waters.  But 
that  strong  direction  of  the  waters,  which  is 
caused  by  the  Indian  Ocean  towards  the  north, 
and  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  North  Sea 
towards  the  South,  differ  infinitely  in  the  extent  of 
sea,  aflfected  on  account  of  the  different  force  and 
quantity  of  waters.  But  that  this  should  take 
place  is  unavoidable.  For  the  two  great  islands 
of  the  old  and  new  world  have  the  same  figures, 
and  are  so  stretched  out  as  to  broaden  to  the  north, 
and  taper  to  the  south.  The  seas,  therefore,  on 
the  contrary,  towards  the  south  occnpy  a  vast 
space,  but  to  the  north  a  small  one,  at  the  back  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America;  consequently,  that 
great  mass  of  waters  which  is  discharged  from 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  is  refracted  into  the  Atlan- 
tic, is  capable  of  forcing  or  propelling  the  course 
of  the  waters  in  a  continued  movement  nearly  to 
the  British  Sea,  which  is  a  part  of  the  line  de- 
scribed northwards.  But  that  much  smaller  por- 
tion of  the  waters  which  issues  from  the  north 
sea,  and  which  has  also  a  free  passage  westwards 
at  the  back  of  America,  is  not  strong  enough  to 
turn  the  course  of  the  waters  southwards,  except 
towards  that  point  which  we  mentioned,  namely, 
about  the  British  Sea.  Now,  in  these  opposite 
currents,  there  must  be  some  goal  where  they 
meet  and  contend,  and  where  within  short  space 
the  order  of  advance  is  suddenly  changed,  as  we 
have  said  occurs  about  Graveling — ^the  focus  of 
the  currents  from  the  Indian  and  Northern  Oceans, 
and  that  a  certain  ocean  stream  is  formed  by  op 
posite  currents  on  the  coast  of  Holland  has  bees 
noted  by  numbers,  not  only  from  the  inversion  of 
the  hour  of  the  tide,  which  we  have  stated,  but 
also  from  the  peculiar  visible  eflfect.  Now,  if  thii 
is  80,  we  return  to  the  position,  that  it  must  needs 
be,  that  in  proportion  as  the  parts  and  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  extend  southwards  and  approach  thf 
Indian  Sea,  in  the  same  proportion  the  tide  is 
prior,  and  early  in  the  order  of  approach,  and  is 
proportion  as  you  go  northwards,  (as  far  as  theii 
common  goal,)  where  they  are  forced  back  by  the 
antagonist  stream  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  they  are 
backward  and  late.  Now,  that  this  is  the  case, 
the  observation  of  the  progression  from  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  to  the  British  Sea  manifestly  proves. 
Wherefore  we  think  that  the  tide  about  the  shores 
of  Africa  is  at  an  earlier  hour  than  that  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and,  in  reversed  order,  the  tide 
about  Norway  earlier  than  the  tide  about  Sweden— 
but  this  we  have  not  ascertained  by  experiment  ot 
testimony. 

A  third  experiment  is  the  following :  The  seab 
confined  by  land  on  one  side,  which  we  call  bays, 
if  they  stretch  out  with  any  inclination  from  east 
to  west,  which  is  in  the  same  line  of  impetus 
with  the  true  motion  of  the  waters  have  heavy 
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and  powerful  tides ;  but  if  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, weak  and  scarcely  perceptible.  For  the  Red 
Sea  hath  a  considerable  tide;  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  with  a  yet  more  entire  westward  direction, 
a  still  stronger.  But  the  Mediterranean,  the 
gfreatest  of  all  gulfs,  and  its  parts,  the  Tuscan, 
Pontic,  and  Propontio  Seas,  and  in  like  manner 
the  Baltic,  all  which  tend  eastward,  are  almost 
destitute  of  tide,  or  have  only  languid  ones.  But 
this  difference  is  most  conspicuons  in  certain  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  which,  so  long  as  they  tend 
eastwards  or  turn  towards  the  north,  as  in  the 
Tuscan  Sea  and  the  others  we  have  mentioned, 
are  pacific  and  without  much  tide.  But,  after 
getting  a  westerly  direction,  which  takes  place  in 
the  Adriatic,  it  requires  a  remarkably  large  tide. 
To  which  we  may  also  add  this,  that  in  the  Medi- 
terranean the  slight  reflux  which  is  found  begins 
from  the  ocean,  the  flow  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, so  that  the  water  follows  rather  a  course 
from  the  east  than  the  natural  refluence  of  the 
ocean.  The  three  instances  only  we  shall  use  for 
the  present,  in  reference  to  this  second  inquiry. 

There  may  be  added  to  these  another  species  of 
proof,  agreeing  with  those  already  advanced,  but 
of  a  more  difficult  nature.  It  is  this:  that  an 
argument  may  be  sought  for  proof  of  this  mo- 
tion from  east  to  west,  not  only  from  the  consent- 
ing motion  of  the  heavens,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken, — where  this  motion  is,  as  it  were, 
in  full  flower  and  strength, — but  also  from  the 
earth  when  it  seems  wholly  to  cease ;  so  that  it 
is  really  a  direction  of  the  universe,  and  pervades 
all  things  from  the  zenith  to  the  interior  parts  of 
the  earth.  Now,  we  apprehend  that  this  conver- 
sion takes  place  from  east  to  west  (as  in  reality 
it  is  found  to  do)  upon  the  south  and  north  poles. 
And  Gilbertus  has,  with  great  care  and  accuracy, 
accomplished  for  us  this  discovery,  that  the  whole 
earth  and  nature,  so  far  as  we  call  it  terrestrial, 
have  an  inclination  or  popularity  not  softened 
down,  but  rigid,  and,  as  Gilbertus  himself  calls  it, 
robust,  latent,  but  betraying  itself  in  many  nice 
experiments  towards  the  north  and  south.  And 
this  observation  we  thus  modify  and  correct,  that 
this  ought  to  be  asserted  only  of  the  exterior 
formation  about  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
ought  not  to  be  extended  to  the  bowels  of  the 
earth ;  for  that  the  earth  is  a  magnet  was  at  one 
time  conceived, — a  light  imagination, — ^for  it  can- 
not be  that  the  inward  parts  of  the  earth  resemble 
any  substance  which  the  eye  of  man  hath  seen : 
since  all  the  substances  among  which  we  live  are 
loosened,  subdued,  or  broken  up  by  the  sun  and 
heavenly  bodies,  so  that  they  cannot  possibly 
•d^ree  with  those  which  have  had  their  seat  in  a 
place  where  the  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
does  not  penetrate; — ^but,  which  is  our  present 
subject,  the  more  superficial  cnists  or  formations 
of  the  earth  appear  to  agree  with  the  conversions 
of  the  sun.  air.  and  waters,  as  far  as  solid  and 


fixed  bodies  can  agree  with  liquid  and  fluid — that 
is,  not  that  they  move  towards  the  poles,  but  are 
pointed  and  turned  towards  the  poles.  For  since 
every  revolving  sphere,  which  has  fixed  poles, 
participates  of  the  nature  of  movable  apd  fixed ; 
aAer,  by  its  consistency  or  self-determining  na- 
ture, the  rotatory  force  is  bound  up,  still  the 
force  and  tendency  to  direct  itself  remains,  is 
augmented  and  gathered  into  one ;  so  that  direc- 
tion and  verticity  to  the  poles  Jn  hard  bodies 
is  the  same  with  the  revolution  on  their  poles  in 
fluids. 

The  third  inquiry  remains.  Whence  and  how 
ariseth  that  reciprocal  action  of  the  tides,  once  in 
six  hours,  which  coincides  with  a  quarter  of  the 
diurnal  motion,  with  that  difierence  to  which  we 
have  adverted.  To  understand  this,  let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  whole  globe  was  covered  with 
water,  as  in  the  general  deluge ;  we  conceive  the 
waters,  as  forming  a  complete  and  unbroken 
globe,  would  always  roll  in  a  progression  from 
east  to  west  each  day  to  a  certain  extent:  not 
certainly  a  great  space,  on  account  of  the  remis- 
sion and  deliberation  of  that  motion  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  earth,  seeing  the  waters  were  no- 
where obstructed  or  confined.  Let  us  suppose, 
again,  that  the  whole  land  was  an  island,  and 
that  it  extended  longitudinally  between  south  and 
north,  which  confirmation  and  position  most  re- 
strain and  obstruct  the  motion  from  east  to  west ; 
we  think  that  the  waters  would  keep  on  in  their 
direct  and  natural  course  for  a  certain  time,  but, 
reverberated  by  the  shores  of  that  island,  would 
roll  back  in  equal  intervals ;  that  there  would  be, 
therefore,  only  one  influx  of  the  sea  a  day,  and  in 
like  manner  only  one  reflux,  and  that  to  each  of 
these  about  twelve  hours  would  be  apportioned. 
And  let  us  now  suppose  what  is  true  and  matter- 
of-fact,  that  the  land  is  divided  into  two  islands, 
those,  namely,  of  the  new  and  old  world ;  for 
Australia,  by  its  position,  does  not  much  alter  the 
effect;  as  neither  does  Greenland  nor  Nova  Zem- 
bla,  and  that  these  two  islands  extend  through 
nearly  three  zones  of  the  world,  between  which 
two  oceans,  the  Atlantic  and  Southern,  flow,  and 
these  nowhere  find  a  thoroughfare,  except  towards 
the  poles ;  we  think  it  necessarily  follows,  that 
these  two  ramparts  impart  and  communicate  the 
character  or  double  reaction  to  the  entire  mass  of 
waters.  Whence  arises  that  motion  in  the  quar- 
ter of  a  day, — so  that  the  waters  being  cooped  in 
on  both  sides,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  would 
become  visible  twice  a  day,  since  there  is  a 
double  advance,  and  also  a  double  recoil.  Now, 
if  these  two  islands  were  extended  through  the 
waters  like  cylinders  or  columns,  of  equal  dimen- 
sions, and  with  rectilinear  shores,  that  motion 
might  be  easily  perceptible,  and  might  be  pointed 
out  to  any  one,  which  now  seems  to  be  perplexed 
and  obscured  by  so  great  a  variety  of  position  of 
land  and  sea.    For  it  is  not  difficult  to  form  some 
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eonjectare  what  degree  of  velocity  it  is  proper  to 
ascribe  to  that  motion  of  the  waters»  and  what 
distances  it  may  describe  in  one  day.  For,  if 
there  be  selected,  in  order  to  form  a  judgment  of 
this  matter,  some  of  those  coasts  which  are  less 
mountainous,  or  low  lying,  and  which  are  con- 
tiguous to  the  open  see,  and  then  the  measure  of 
the  space  of  the  globe  inteijacent  between  the  ex- 
treme points  of  the  flux  and  reflux,  and  that  space 
be  quadrupled  on  account  of  the  four  movements 
of  the  tide  each  day,  and  that  number  again 
doubled  on  account  of  the  tides  at  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  same  ocean;  and  to  this  number 
there  be  something  added  over  and  above  on  ac- 
count of  the  height  of  the  shores,  which  always 
rise  to  a  certain  elevation  above  the  channel  of 
the  sea;  that  calculation  will  give  the  space 
which  this  sphere  of  water,  were  it  free  from  ob- 
stmetion,  and  moving  in  progression  roand  the 
enveloped  globe  of  eartb,  would  describe  in  one 
day,  which  certainly  would  not  be  great. 

Now,  with  respect  to  that  differenoe  which 
coincides  with  the  measure  of  the  moon's  motion, 
aad  forms  the  period  of  a  lunar  month ;  we  think 
that  the  explanation  is  this,  that  the  period  of  six 
heora  is  not  the  exact  measure  of  this  reaction, 
fast  as  the  diurnal  motion  of  any  of  the  planets  is 
not  accomplished  in  twenty-four  honra  precisely, 
and  least  of  all  that  of  the  moon.  Wherefore,  the 
measure  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  is  not  a 
quarter  of  the  motion  of  the  fixed  stars,  which 
is  twenty-four  hours,  but  a  quarter  of  the  diurnal 
motion  of  the  moon. 

DlRIOnOHS. 

Let  it  be  inquired,  whether  the  hour  of  the  tide 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  be  before  the  hour  of  tide 
about  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Let  it  be  inquired 
whether  the  hour  of  the  tide  about  Norway  is 
before  the  hour  of  the  tide  about  Sweden,  and 
that,  in  like  manner,  before  the  hour  of  the  tide 
at  Gravel ingi 

Let  it  be  inquired,  whether  the  hour  of  the 
fide  on  the  coast  of  Brasil  be  before  the  hour  of 
the  fide  on  the  coast  of  New  Spain  and  Florida! 

Let  it  be  inquired,  whether  the  hour  of  the  tide 
at  the  shores  of  China  is  not  found  nearly  the 
same  with  the  hour  of  tide  on  the  coast  of  PerOy 


and  with  the  hour  of  reflux  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
and  Florida! 

Let  it  be  inquired,  how  far  the  hour  of  tide  on 
the  coast  of  Peru  difiers  from  the  hour  of  tide  at 
the  coast  of  New  Spain ;  and  particularly  what 
are  the  differences  of  the  hour  of  tide  at  either 
shore  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  in  America; 
again,  how  far  the  hour  of  tide  on  the  coast  of 
Peru  corresponds  with  the  hour  of  tide  on  the 
coast  of  China  ! 

Let  it  be  inquired  respecting  the  largeness  of 
the  tides  on  different  coasts,  not  merely  respecting 
their  periods  or  houre.  For,  although  the  large- 
ness of  tides  is  generally  caused  by  the  depres- 
sions of  the  shores,  yet,  notwithstanding,  they 
are  closely  connected  with  the  true  principle  of 
the  motion  of  the  sea,  according  as  it  is  favourable 
or  adverse. 

Let  inquiry  be  made  with  respect  to  the  Caspian 
sea,  which  is  formed  by  considerable  bodies  of 
water  locked  up^  without  any  outlet  into  the 
ocean,  if  they  are  subject  to  ebb  and  flow,  and 
what!  our  conjecture  being  that  the  waten  ot 
the  Caspian  Sea  may  have  one  tide  a  day,  not 
two,  and  such  that  the  eastern  shores  of  it  are 
deserted  by  the  sea,  wliile  the  western  are  over* 
flowed. 

And  let  inquiry  be  made,  whether  the  increase 
of  the  tide  at  new  and  full  moons  and  at  tho 
equinoxes,  takes  place  at  the  same  time  in  dif- 
ferent parta  of  the  world,  (and  when  we  say  at 
the  same  time,  we  do  not  mean  at  the  same  hciir, 
for  the  houre  vary,  according  to  the  re[Mdity  of  the 
watera*  motion  towards  the  shores,  as  we  have 
said,)  but  in  the  same  day. 

lAndU.  The  inquiry  is  not  extended  to  a  full 
explanation  of  the  harmony  of  the  monthly  mo- 
tion of  the  sea  with  the  moon's  motion,  whether 
that  takes  place  from  a  subordinate  or  a  Joint 
cause. 

BekHom.  The  present  inquiry  is  connected 
with  the  inquiry  whether  the  earth  revolves  with 
the  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens.  For  if  the 
tide  is,  so  to  speak,  the  last  stage  of  the  gradual 
diminution  of  the  diurnal  motion,  it  will  follow, 
that  the  globe  of  the  earth  is  immovable,  or  at 
least  that  ita  motion  is  slower  by  far  than  that 
of  the  watOT.  W.  6.  6 
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Siting  so  many  things  are  produced  by  the 
Mrth  and  waters ;  so  many  things  pass  through 
the  air,  and  are  receired  by  it;  so  many  things 
are  changed  and  dissoWed  by  fire ;  other  inquisi- 
tions would  be  less  perspicuous,  unless  the  nature 
of  those  masses  which  so  often  occur,  were  well 
known  and  explained.  To  these  we  add  inquisi- 
tions concerning  celestial  bodies,  and  meteors, 
seeing  they  are  some  of  greater  masses,  and  of 
the  number  of  catholic  bodies.* 

Chreater  Muaee, 

The  sixty-seyenth  inquisition.  The  threefold 
Tau,  or  concerning  the  earth. 

The  sixty-eighth  inquisition.  The  threefold 
Upsilon,  or  concerning  the  water. 

The  sixty-ninth  inquisition.  The  threefold 
Phi,  or  concerning  the  air. 

The  seyentieth  inquisition.  The  threefold  Chi, 
or  concerning  the  fire. 

The  seventy-first  inquisition.  The  threefold 
Psi,  or  concerning  celestial  bodies. 

The  seventy-second  inquisition.  The  threefold 
Omega,  or  concerning  meteors. 

Conditiom  of  Eniitiei. 

There  yet  remain,  as  subjects  of  our  inquiry, 
in  our  alphabet,  tlie  conditions  of  beings,  which 
peem,  as  it  were,  transcendentals,  and  such  as 
touch  very  little  of  the  body  of  nature.  Yet,  by 
that  manner  of  inquisition  which  we  use,  they 
will  considerably  illustrate  the  other  objects. 

First,  therefore ;  seeing  (as  Democritus  excel- 
lently observed)  the  nature  of  things  is  in  the 
plenty  of  matter,  and  variety  of  individuals  large, 
and  (as  he  affirmeih)  infinite ;  but  in  its  coitions 
and  species  so  finite,  that  it  may  seem  narrow 
and  poor ;  seeing  so  few  species  are  found,  either 
in  actual  being  or  impossibility,  that  they  scarce 
miiice  up  a  muster  of  a  thousand ;  and  seeing 

*  8e€  tb«  dlstribmion,  in  1. 1,  e.  S,  de  Aagni.  Scient.  p.  194, 
13S,ia6.  Ed.  l^rd.  Bat.  1. 1,  e.  4,  p.  S31.  And  c.  4.  Globi 
lotelloct.  p.  8S,  80. 


negatives  subjoined  to  affirmatives,  conduce  much 
to  the  information  of  the  understanding :  it  is  fit 
that  an  inquisition  be  made  concerning  being,  and 
not  being.  That  is  the  seventy-thini  in  order, 
and  reckoned  the  fourfold  Alpha. 

Conditions  €f  beingB.  The  fourfold  Alpha;  or, 
concerning  being,  and  not  being. 

Now,  possible  and  impossible,  are  nothing  elM 
but  conditions  potential  to  being,  or  not  potential 
to  being.  Of  this  the  seventy-fourth  inquisition 
consists,  and  is  accounted  the  fourfold  Beta. 

Conditiom  of  beings.  The  fourfold  Beta;  or, 
concerning  possible  and  impossible. 

Also,  much,  little;  rare,  ordinary;  are  condi- 
tions potential  to  being  in  quantity.  Of  them  let 
the  seventy-fifth  inquisition  consist,  and  be  ac- 
counted the  fourfold  Gamma. 

Conditions  (f  beings.  The  fourfold  Gamma;  or, 
concerning  much  and  little. 

Durable  and  transitory,  eternal  and  momentary, 
are  potential  to  being  in  duration.  Of  these  let 
the  seventy-sixth  inquisition  consist,  and  be  called 
the  fourfold  Delta. 

Conditions  of  beings.  The  fourfold  Delta ;  or, 
concerning  durable  and  transitory. 

Natural  and  monstrous,  are  potential  to  beings 
either  by  the  course  of  nature,  or  by  its  deviations 
from  it.  Of  these  let  the  seventy-seventh  inquisi- 
tion consist,  which  is  accounted  the  fourfold 
Epsilon. 

Conditions  of  beings.  The  fourfold  Epsilon; 
or,  concerning  what  is  natural  or  monstrous. 

Natural  and  artificial,  are  potential  to  being, 
either  with  or  without  the  operation  of  man.  Of 
these  let  the  seventy-eighth  inquisition  consist, 
and  be  accounted  the  fourfold  Zeta. 

Conditions  of  beings.  The  fourfold  Zeta ;  or, 
of  that  which  is  natural  and  artificial. 

We  have  not  subjoined  examples  in  the  explica- 
tion of  the  order  of  this  our  alphabet :  for  the 
inquisitions  themselves  contain  the  whole  array 
of  examples. 

It  is  by  no  means  intended,  that  the  titles,  ac- 
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eordin^  to  which  the  order  of  this  alphabet  is 
disposed,  should  have  so  much  authority  given  to 
theniy  as  to  be  taken  for  true  and  fixed  partitions 
of  things.  That  were  to  profess  we  already 
knew  the  things  after  which  we  inquire ;  for  no 
man  does  truly  dispose  of  things  into  their  several 
classes,  who  does  not  beforehand  very  well  under- 
stand the  nature  of  them.  It  is  sufficient,  if 
these  titles  be  conveniently  adapted  to  the  order  of 
inquiry ;  the  thing  which  is  at  present  designed. 

T%e  Rule  or  Ibrm  tf  the  Jlpkabet. 

After  this  manner  we  compose  and  dispose  oar 
alphabet : 

We  begin  solely  with  history  and  experiments. 
These,  if  they  exhibit  an  enumeration  and  series 
of  particular  things,  are  disposed  into  tables ; 
otherwise,  they  are  taken  separately  and  by 
themselves. 

But,  seeing  we  are  oAen  at  a  loss  for  history 
and  experiments,  especially  such  as  are  lucife- 
rous,  or  instructive,  and,  as  we  call  them,  in- 
sunces  of  the  cross  ;*  by  which  the  understanding 
might  be  helped  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
causes  of  things :  we  propose  the  Usk  of  making 
new  experiments.  These  may  serve  as  a  his- 
tory in  design.  For  what  else  is  to  be  done  by 
us  who  are  but  breaking  the  ice  t 

For  the  mode  of  any  more  abstruse  experiment, 
we  explain  it,  lest  any  mistake  arise  about  it; 
and  to  the  intent,  also,  that  we  may  excite  others 
to  excogritate  better  methods. 

Also,  we  interspect  certain  admonitions  and 
cautions  concerning  such  fallacies  of  things,  and 
errors  in  invention,  as  we  meet  with  in  our  way. 

We  subjoin  our  observations  upon  history  and 
experiments,  that  the  interpretation  of  nature 
may  be  the  more  in  readiness  and  at  hand. 

Likewise,  we  lay  down  canons  (but  not  such 
as  are  fixed  and  determined)  and  axioms  which 
•re,  as  it  were,  in  embryo :  such  as  ofier  them- 
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selves  to  us  in  the  quality  of  inquirers,  and  not 
of  judges.  Such  canons  and  axioms  are  profita- 
ble, though  they  appear  not  yet  manifest,  and 
upon  all  accounts  true. 

Lastly :  we  meditate  sometimes  certain  essays 
of  interpretation,  though  such  as  are  low  and  of 
small  advance,  and  by  no  means  to  be  honoured 
(in  our  opinion)  with  the  very  name  of  interpre- 
ution. 

For,  what  need  have  we  of  arrogance  or  impos- 
ture, seeing  we  have  so  often  professed  that  we 
have  not  such  a  supply  of  history  and  experi- 
ments as  is  netful ;  and  that,  without  these,  the 
interpretation  of  nature  cannot  be  brought  to  per- 
fection. Wherefore,  it  is  enough  for  us  if  we 
are  not  wanting  to  the  beginning  of  things. 

Now,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity  and  order,  we 
prepare  our  way  by  avenues,  which  are  a  kind  of 
prefaces  to  our  inquisitions.  Likewise,  we  inter- 
pose bonds  of  connection,  that  our  inquisitions 
may  not  seem  abrupt  and  disjointed. 

Also,  we  suggest  for  use  some  hints  of  practice. 
Furthermore,  we  propose  wishes  of  such  things 
as  are  hitherto  only  desired  and  not  had,  together 
with  those  things  which  border  on  them,  for  the 
exciting  the  industry  of  man's  mind. 

Neither  are  we  ignorant  that  those  inquisitions 
are  sometimes  mutually  entangled ;  so  that  some 
things  of  which  we  inquire,  even  the  same  things 
belong  to  several  titles.  But  we  will  observe 
such  measure,  that  (as  far  as  may  be)  we  may 
shun  both  the  nauseousness  of  repetition,  and  the 
trouble  of  rejection,  submitting,  notwithstanding, 
to  either  of  these,  when,  in  an  argument  so  ob- 
scure, there  is  necessity  of  so  doing,  in  order  to 
the  more  intelligible  teaching  of  it. 

This  is  the  form  and  rule  of  our  alphabet. 

May  God,  the  creator,  preserver,  and  renewer 
of  the  universe,  protect  and  govern  this  work, 
both  in  its  ascent  to  his  glory,  and  in  its  descent 
to  the  good  of  mankind,  for  the  sake  of  his  mercy 
and  good  will  to  men,  through  his  only  Son,  Im- 
manuel,  God  with  us. 
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ir  there  be  made  a  tarn-pin  of  any  metal,  after 
fl  i  fashion  of  a  magnetic  needle,  and  amber  be 
^)«p1ied  to  one  end  of  it,  after  haying  been  gently 
mobed,  the  pin  will  turn. 

Amber  heated  by  the  fire,  be  it  warmish,  hot,  or 
set  on  fire,  it  does  not  draw. 

A  little  bar  of  iron  red-hot,  flame,  a  lighted 
candle,  a  hot  coal,  pat  nigh  sheaves  (or  straws) 
or  tarn-pins,  (or  compass  needles,)  do  not  draw. 

Amber,  in  a  greater  mass,  if  it  be  polite,  draws, 
though  not  robbed :  in  a  lesser  qaantity,  and  in  a 
less  polite  mass,  it  draws  not  with  oat  nibbing. 

Crystal,  lapis  specalaris,  glass,  and  other  sach 
electric  bodies,  if  burned,  or  scorched,  draw  not. 

Pitch,  the  softer  rosin,  benjoin,  asphaltum, 
eamphfre,  galbanum,  ammoniac,  storax,  assa, 
these  draw  not  at  all  when  the  air  is  hot :  but 
when  it  is  cooler,  they  draw  weakly,  and  so  that 
we  can  just  perceive  them  to  do  so. 

Reeking  air,  blown-up  amber,  &c.,  from  the 
mouth,  or  from  a  moister  atmosphere,  choketh 
the  attractive  virtue. 

If  a  paper,  or  a  piece  of  linen,  be  pat  between 
amber  and  chaff,  there  is  no  motion,  or  attraction 
made. 

Amber,  or  other  electrics,  warmed  by  the  san- 
beams,  have  not  their  attractive  virtue  so  awaken- 
ed, as  by  rubbing. 

Amber  rubbed,  and  exposed  to  the  beams  of  the 
sun,  retains  its  attractive  force  the  longer;  and 
does  not  so  soon  lose  it,  as  it  would  do  in  the 
shadow. 

Heat  derived  from  a  burning-glass  to  amber, 
&c.,  does  not  help  its  attraction. 

Sulphur,  and  hard  wax,  set  on  fire,  do  not 
draw. 

Amber,  when,  immediately  after  rubbing,  it  is 


applied  to  a  shiver,  or  a  compass-needle,  draws 
best  of  all. 

The  electric  virtue  is  as  vigorous,  for  a  time,  in 
its  retention,  as  it  was  in  its  first  attraction. 

Flame  (amber  being  put  within  the  sphere  of 
its  activity)  is  not  drawn  by  it. 

A  drop  of  water,  amber  being  applied  towards 
it,  is  drawn  into  a  cone. 

If  electric  bodies  be  rubbed  loo  hard,  tfieir 
attraction  is  thereby  hindered. 

Those  bodies,  which  in  a  clear  sky  do  scarce 
draw,  in  a  thick  air  move  not  at  all. 

Water  put  upon  amber  choketh  its  attractive 
force,  though  it  draweth  the  water  itself. 

Fat*  so  encompassing  amber,  that  it  toacheth 
it,  takes  away  its  attraction ;  but  being  so  pnt 
betwixt  it  and  the  object  to  be  drawn,  aB  not  to 
touch  it,  it  doth  not  take  it  away. 

Oil  put  npon  amber,  hinders  not  its  motion : 
neither  doth  amber,  rubbed  with  the  finger  moist- 
ened with  oil,  lose  its  attractive  virtue. 

Amber,  jeats,  and  the  like,  do  more  strongly 
excite,  and  longer  retain  the  objects  they  draw, 
although  the  rubbing  be  but  little.  But  diamonds, 
crystal,  glass,  ought  to  be  rubbed  longer,  that 
they  may  appear  hot,  ere  they  be  used  for  attrac- 
tion. 

Flames  nigh  to  amber,  though  the  distance  be 
very  small,  are  not  drawn  by  it. 

Amber,  &;c.,  draw  the  smoke  of  a  lamp  newly 
extinguished. 

Amber  draws  smoke  more  strongly  when  it 
comes  forth,  and  is  more  gross ;  and  more  weakly, 
when  it  ascends  and  becomes  thinner. 

A  body  drawn  by  electric  bodies,  is  not  mani- 
festly altered,  but  only  leans  itself  upon  them. 

*  For  by  Smrca,  I  luppoM,  be  meaneUi  Barcla. 
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Imfui9iiion  tf  the  (hiwerman$^  7VatMm«tolMm«, 
MuHipUeationa,  and  Produetioru  (f  BodieM. 

Earth,  by  fire,  is  conyerted  into  bricks,  which 
are  of  the  nature  of  stones,  and  which  we  use  for 
building,  like  stones.    So  with  tiles. 

Naphtha,  which  was  that  bituminoas  cement, 
wherewith  the  walls  of  Babylon  were  built,  by 
time  acquires  exceedingly  great  hardness  and 
firmness,  equal  to  stone. 

In  clayey  lands,  where  are  pebbles  and  grayel, 
you  shall  find  huge  stones,  concreted  of  pebbles 
and  gravel,  with  stony  matter  interposed,  as  hard, 
or  truly  harder,  than  the  pebbles  themselves. 

There  are  certain  springs  of  water,  wherein  if 
you  immerse  wood,  it  shall  be  turned  into  the  na- 
ture of  stone ;  so  as  that  the  part  sunk  in  the 
water  shall  become  stone,  the  part  above  the 
water  shall  remain  wood. 

The  fiscous  matter  about  the  kidneys  and 
bladder,  in  the  human  body,  is  converted  into  a 
pebble  or  stony  matter.  A  stone,  also,  is  often 
found  in  the  gall-bladder;  and  sometimes,  but 
this  is  most  rare,  in  the  vena  porta. 

Qucre,  how  much  time  is  required,  that  the 
matter  of  earth,  in  stone-quarries,  may  be  con- 
verted into  the  stony  nature  t 


Water,  as  there  is  reason  to  think,  is  changec 
into  crystal ;  which  may  be  seen  in  many  caverns, 
where  the  crystal  hangs  in  drops. 

You  may  have  an  experiment  of  wood,  o 
the  stalks  of  plants,  buried  in  quicksilver,  whe 
ther  they  will  harden,  and,  as  it  were,  petrify, 
or  no. 

Report  has  much  prevailed  of  a  stone  bred  in 
the  head  of  an  old  and  great  toad. 

It  is  related  that  a  certain  nobleman,  digging 
in  the  bed  of  his  pool,  found  an  egg  turned  into 
stone,  the  white  and  yolk  retaining  their  proper 
colour;  but  the  shell  brightly  sparkling,  like  a 
diamond  exquisitely  cut  in  ftu^. 

Make  experiment  of  some  bodies,  let  down 
near  to  the  bottom  of  a  well,  as  wood,  or  other 
softer  substances;  but  let  them  not  touch  the 
water,  lest  they  rot. 

They  say  that  the  white  of  an  ef[g^  through 
long  insolation,  or  exposure  in  the  sunbeams,  has 
contracted  the  hardness  of  a  stone. 

Mud,  in  water,  is  converted  in  the  shells  of 
fishes,  as  in  muscles, — (the  fish)  which  are  found 
in  pools  of  fresh  water,  that  flow  not,  and  are 
covered  with  moss.  But  the  substance  of  those 
shells  is  exceedingly  delicate,  clear,  and  glis- 
tening. 


THE  MASCULINE  BIRTH  OF  TIME  ; 

OR,  TBI 

GREAT  INSTAURATION  OF  MAN*S  DOMINION  OYER  THE  UNIYERSE 


To  God  the  Father,  God  the  Word,  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,  I  address  my  most  humbled  and 
ardent  prayers,  that,  mindful  of  the  miseries  of 
roan,  and  of  this  pilgrimage  of  life,  of  which  the 
days  are  few  and  evil,  they  would  open  up  yet 
new  sources  of  refreshment  from  the  fountains  of 
good,  for  the  alleviation  of  our  sorrows ;  and,  also, 
that  things  divine  may  not  in  this  be  prejudiced 
by  things  human,  nor  from  the  opening  up  of  the 


passages  of  sense,  and  the  kindling  of  greater 
natural  light,  any  infidelity  or  darkness  may 
arise  in  our  minds  towards  the  mysteries  of  God ; 
but  rather  that,  by  the  understanding  cleansed 
and  purified  from  fantastic  and  vain  ideas,  yet 
wholly  submissive  and  subjected  to  the  divine 
oracles,  those  things  which  are  of  faith  may  be 
rendered  to  faith. 

W.  G.  G. 
S  T  9  588 


TRANSLATION  OP 

THE  MASCULINE  BIRTH  OF  TIME; 

THREE  BOOKS  CONCERNING  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  NATURE. 


1.  The    Purification  aicd  Application   or 
TBI  Mind. 

2.  The  Light  of  Nature,  or  Mbtbod  of  In- 
terpretation. 

3.  Nature  Illuminated,  or  the  Truth  of 
Things. 

C.  I.  Legitimate  Mi>de  of  Statement, 
I  find,  my  son,  that  men  in  showing  forth,  and 
no  less  in  concealing  the  knowledge  which  they 
think  they  have  acquired,  have  not  acted  in  a 
spirit  of  good  faith  and  of  duty.    No  less  mis- 
chieTous,  though  perhaps  less  shameful,  is  the 
error  of  those  who,  with  good  intentions,  hut  lit- 
tle wisdom,  are  ignorant  of  the  art  and  rules 
proper  for  setting   forth  their  several  subjects. 
We  do  not  intend,  however,  to  begin  a  complaint 
of  either  this  perversity  or  ignorance  in  the  ex- 
pounders of  knowledge.    Had  they,  by  unskilful 
teaching,  broken  down  the  weight  of  the  subjects 
taught,  it  might,  no  doubt,  have  been  matter 
of  just  indignation.    But,  in  teaching  inaptitude, 
it  was  natural  to  expect  absurdity.    I,  however, 
far  different  from  such  instructors,  intend  to  im-  I 
part  to  you  not  fictions  of  imagination  or  shadows 
of  words ;  not  a  mixture  of  religfion ;  not  certain  I 
commonplace  observations,  or  certain  well-known  | 
experiments  adjusted  to  conformity  with  fanciful 
theories,  but  to  bind,  and  place  at  your  command, 
nature  with  her  oflTspring  about  her;  and  can  this 
be  supposed  a  theme  fit  to  be  debased  by  preten- 
sion or  un8kilfulnes8,or  other  defective  treatment. 
So  may  I  exist,  my  son,  and  so  may  I  extend  the 
now  deplorably  narrow  limits  of  man's  dominion 
over  the  universe  to  the  permitted  boundaries, 
(which  is  the  only  object  of  my  prayers  among 


human  things,)  as  I  shall  disclose  to  yon 
things  with  the  fullest  conviction,  with  the  deep- 
est forecast  of  my  mind,  and  after  the  profoundest 
research  into  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  in 
the  method  of  all    others  the  most   legitimate. 
*•  And  what,"  you  will  say,  *•  is  this  legitimmta^ 
method  t    Have  done  with  artifice  and  cireumlo-  | 
cution ;  show  me  the  naked  troth  of  your  design, 
that  I  may  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  for  my- 
self."   I  would,  my  dearest  son,  that  roatlert 
were  in  such  a  state  with  yon  as  to  render  this 
possible.    Do  yon  suppose  that  when  all  the  en- 
trances and  passages  to  the  minds  of  all  men  are 
infested  and  obstructed  with  the  darkest  idols,  and 
these  deep-seated  and  burned  in,  as  it  were,  into 
their  substance,  that  clear  and  smooth  spaces  can 
be  found  for  receiving  the  trae  and  natural  raysj 
of  objects  t    A  new  process  must  be  institnted, 
by  which  to  insinuate  ourselves  into  minds  so  en- 
tirely obstructed.    For  as  the  delusions  of  the 
insane  are  removed  by  art  and  ingenuity,  but  ag- 
gravated by  violence  and  opposition,  so  most  we  \ 
adapt  ourselves  here  to  the  universal  in8anit]^J 
What !  do  even  those  less  diflicul't  requisites  per- 
taining to  the  legitimate  method  of  delivering 
knowledge,  appear  to  you  such  light  and  easy 
matters  1    That  it  be  ingenuous,  that  is,  afford 
no  handle  or  occasion  for  error;  that  it  have  a 
certain  native  and  inseparable  quality,  both  to 
conciliate  belief,  and  repel  the  injuries  of  time,  so 
that  the  knowledge  so  delivered,  like  a  vigorous 
and  healthy  plant,  may  daily  shoot  and  thrive ; 
that  it  appear  to  place  itself  in,  and  adapt  itself  to 
the  situation  of  its  proper  and  reasonable  reader : 
whether  I  shall  show  in  the  sequel  all  these  qua- 
lities or  not,  I  appeal  to  futurity.      W.  G.  G. 
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THE  HISTORY  AND  FIRST  INQUISITION  OF 
SOUND  AND  HEARING, 


TOUCHING  THE  FORM  OF  SOUND,  AND  THE  SECRET  PROCESS  OF  SOUND, 
OR  THE  WOOD  OF  SOUND  AND  HEARING. 


Or  the  geneiation  of  toaod,  and  the  first  per- 
cussion. 

Of  the  lasting  of  sound,  and  of  the  perishing 
and  extinction  of  sounds. 

Of  the  confusion  and  perturbation  of  sounds. 

Of  the  accessory  aids  and  impediments  of 
sounds. 

Of  the  stay  of  sound,  and  the  dirersity  of  me- 
diums. 

Of  the  penetration  of  sounds. 

Of  the  carriage  of  sounds,  and  their  direction  or 
spreading,  and  of  the  area  which  sound  fills,  to- 
gether and  severally. 

Of  the  variety  of  the  bodies,  which  yield  sound ; 
and  the  instruments ;  and  of  the  species  of  sounds 
which  occur. 

Of  the  multiplication,  majoration,  diminution, 
and  fraction  of  sounds. 

Of  the  repercussion  of  sounds,  and  echOb 

Of  the  consent  and  dissents  of  audibles  and 
visibles,  and  of  other  (so  called)  spiritual  species. 

Of  the  quickness  of  the  generation  and  extinc- 
tion of  sound,  and  the  time  in  which  they  are 
effected. 

Of  the  affinity  or  non-affinity  which  sound  hath 
with  the  motion,  local  and  perceptible,  of  the  air 
in  which  it  is  carried. 

Of  the  communication  of  the  air  percussed  and 
elided,  with  the  ambient  air,  and  bodies,  or  their 
spiriu. 

Of  the  forming  or  articulation  of  sound. 

Of  the  very  impression  of  sounds  upon  the 
sense. 

Of  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  its  disposition  and 
indisposition,  helps,  and  hindranoes. 

The  inquiry  into  sound  and  hearing  I  have 
thought  well  forthwith  to  set  on  foot ;  for  it  ad- 
vantageth  the  understanding,  and,  as  it  were, 
makes  matter  of  its  health,  that  the  contempla- 
tions of  the  spiritual  species,  as  they  call  them, 
and  of  operations  at  distance,  he  mixed  with  the 
contemplation  of  those  things,  which  work  by 
communication  only  of  the  substance  to  the  touch. 
Again,  the  observations  concerning  sounds  have 
brcnght  forth  to  us  the  art  of  muaie.    But  it  is 


customary,  and  as  it  were  invariable,  when  trials 
and  observations  have  grown  into  art,  that  the 
mathematic  and  practic  is  pursued,  the  physic  is 
left.  Moreover,  optic  fareth  some  whit  better; 
for  not  only  the  art  of  painting,  and  beauty,  and 
symmetry  are  propounded  unto  optic,  but  the  con- 
templation of  all  visibles;  but  unto  music,  only 
musical  tones.  Therefore  we  do  inquire  of  sounds. 

Of  the  Generation  of  Sounds  and  the  Firat  Per- 
eumon. 

The  collision,  or  elision,  as  they  speak,  mean- 
ing thereby  some  section  or  cutting  of  the  air, 
which  they  will  have  to  be  the  cause  of  sound, 
imports  neither  the  form,  nor  the  secret  process 
of  sound,  but  is  a  term  of  ignorance  and  superficial 
contemplation. 

Sound  is  diffused  and  moves  with  so  small  an 
impulse  in  its  generation ;  also  so  far,  and  that  in 
round,  not  mqch  depending  on  the  first  direction ; 
withal  so  smoothly,  without  any  evident  motion, 
found  either  by  flame,  or  by  feathers  and  straws, 
or  in  any  other  manner ;  that  it  seems  altogether 
hard  that  the  form  of  sound  should  be  any  cutting, 
or  local  and  perceptible  motion  of  the  air,  howso- 
ever this  may  hold  the  part  of  the  efficient. 

For  that  sound  is  so  suddenly  generated,  and 
straightway  dies,  it  seems  necessary  that  either 
its  generation  do  a  little  thrust  the  air  from  its 
nature,  and  its  perishing  restore  it,  as  in  the  com- 
pressions of  waters,  whereas  a  body  east  into  the 
water  makes  many  circles  in  the  waters,  that 
come  of  the  water  at  first  compressed,  afterward 
restoring  itself  into  its  proper  eonsistenoe  and  di- 
mension ;  (which  we  have  used  to  call  the  mo- 
tion of  liberty ;)  or  that,  contrariwise,  the  genera- 
tion of  sound  be  an  impression  pleasant  and 
kindly,  that  winneth  upon  the  air,  and  whereunto 
the  air  freely  stirreth  itself,  and  that  its  extinction 
be  from  some  enmity,  whioh  suffers  not  the  air 
longer  to  enjoy  that  agitation  and  impression ;  as 
in  the  ^feneration  of  the  very  body  of  flame,  wherein 
the  generation  of  the  flame  appears  to  be  made 
with  alacrity,  but  by  the  air  and  other  environing 
adversaries  presently  to  be  destroyed. 

The  whistling  which  is  made  by  the  nontli* 
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without  nse  of  a  whistle,  may  be  effected  by  sock- 
ing  in  of  the  breath  toward  the  inner  parts  of  the 
month,  not  only  by  expelling  of  the  bieath  oat- 
wards;  and  clearly  all  sacking  of  the  air  inwards 
gives  a  sound,  which  seems  exceeding  worthy  of 
remark :  because  the  sound  is  generated  against 
the  perceptible  motion  of  the  air,  so  as  the  first 
impulsion  of  the  air  appears  plainly  to  be  the 
remote  efficient,  and  no  part  of  the  form  of  sound. 

In  like  manner,  if  there  be  an  egg  of  glass 
taken,  and  the  air  through  a  small  hole  forcibly 
sucked  out ;  then  the  hole  stopped  with  wax,  and 
it  be  laid  by  for  a  time ;  if  afterwards  the  wax  be 
removed  from  the  hole,  you  shall  hear  plainly  the 
hissing  of  the  air  entering  into  the  egg,  being 
drawn,  to  wit,  by  the  inner  air,  after  forcible  rare- 
faction, restoring  itself.  So  as  in  this  trial  also, 
sound  is  generated  contrarily  to  the  perceptible 
motion  of  the  air. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  toy  that  is  called  a  jewV 
harp,  holding  the  sides  betwixt  the  teeth,  the 
little  tongue  of  iron  is  drawn  outwards  and  jarred, 
when  it  flies  back  inwards  against  the  air  that  is 
in  the  mouth,  and  thence  is  a  sound  created. 

And  in  these  three  trials  it  may  not  be  doubted 
but  that  sound  is  generated  by  the  percussion  of 
the  air  inwards  towards  the  mouth  on  the  egg  of 
glass. 

Sound  is  generated  by  percussions.  The  per- 
cussion is  either  of  air  against  air,  or  of  a  hard 
body  against  the  air,  or  of  a  hard  body  against 
a  hard  body. 

The  instance  of  the  percussion  of  air  against 
air  chiefly  prevails  in  the  human  voice,  and  in  the 
voices  of  birds  and  of  other  animals;  next  in 
musical  wind  instruments;  also  in  ordnance, 
greater  and  less,  where  the  percussion  that  gives 
the  sound  is  generated  chiefly  by  the  percussion 
of  the  confined  air  that  issues  from  the  mouth  of 
the  piece  against  the  outer  air;  for  the  bullet 
wherewith  it  is  charged  makes  not  much  to  the 
noise.  Neither  is  the  percussion  of  a  soft  body 
against  a  soft  body  only  seen  in  the  percussion  of 
air  against  air,  but  also  of  air  against  flame,  as  in 
the  raising  of  a  flame  with  bellows;  also  flames 
amongst  themselves,  when  one  drives  another, 
yield  a  certain  roaring;  bat  whether  the  air  assist 
here  may  be  further  inquired.  Also,  all  flame 
that  suddenly  taketh,  if  it  be  of  any  greatness, 
makes  a  sound,  rather,  as  I  think,  in  displacing  of 
the  air  than  of  itself.  Also  in  eruptions,  there  is 
percussion  made  of  the  spirit  breaking  out  against 
the  air  adjacent ;  as  in  the  cracklings  made  by  dry 
leaves,  or  bay-salt,  and  many  other  things,  when 
cast  into  the  fire ;  and  in  thunder,  either  by  the 
spine  oreaking  out  from  the  cloud,  or  wallowing 
and  tossed  to  and  fro,  as  in  the  more  hollow  and 
lengthened  rolling  of  thunder;  also  we  see  in 
sport  that  a  fresh  rose-leaf  gathered  together 
BO  as  i:  shall  contain  air,  and  struck  upon  the 


back  of  the  hand,  or  upon  the  forehead,  cracks  by 
eruption  of  the  air. 

Instances  of  the  peicussioB  of  a  hard  body 
against  the  air,  are  seen  in  musical  stringed 
instruments ;  in  the  whistling  of  an  arrow,  as  it 
flies  throigh  the  air ;  in  the  beating  of  the  air, 
although  it  strike  not  any  hard  body;  also,  in 
regals,  their  sound  is  given  by  the  air  striking 
against  water;  in  the  pipe  they  call  the  nightin- 
gale^ipe,  which  gives  a  soand  continually  tom- 
bling ;  in  water  agitated  and  restoring  itself  again ; 
and  in  the  toys  wherewith  children  please  them- 
selves, (they  call  them  cocks,)  in  imitation  of  the 
voices  of  birds ;  likewise  in  other  hydraulics. 

Instances  of  the  percussion  of  a  hard  body 
against  a  hard  body,  are  found  either  simply,  or 
with  communication  of  some  air  enclosed  beside 
that  air,  which  is  cut  or  elided  between  the  hard 
bodies  percussed ;  simply,  as  in  all  hammering 
or  knocking  of  hard  bodies,  with  communication 
of  air  penned  in,  as  in  bells  and  drums. 

A  stone  cast  forcibly  into  the  water  gives  a 
sound ;  as  do  the  drops  of  rain  falling  upon  the 
water,  and  no  less  wave  dashing  against  wave,  in 
which  there  is  percussion  betwixt  a  hard  body 
and  water. 

It  seemeth  to  be  constant  in  the  generation  of 
all  sound,  that  there  are  certain  parts  of  air,  and 
that  air  is  required  between  the  bodies  percussed ; 
which  air,  in  the  percussion  of  a  hard  body  against 
the  air,  and  of  a  hard  body  against  a  hard  body, 
appears  manifestly  to  be  cut  or  elided.  I  jadge 
that  flame  should  suffice  for  this  in  the  stead  of 
air,  as  if  in  the  midst  of  a  great  flame  a  bell 
should  be  rung,  or  stones  knocked  together ;  but 
in  the  percussion  of  air  against  air  this  elision  or 
separation  appears  more  dark,  but  the  air  seems 
only  to  be  beaten  and  driven,  and  that  in  a  soft 
voice,  very  gently.  But  it  seems,  even  in  this 
kind,  to  need  that  there  be  some  elision  of  the  air 
percussed  by  the  air  percussing :  for  even  in  air 
moved  by  a  fan,  the  air  from  the  side  of  the  fan, 
and  when  air  is  blown  out  of  bellows,  the  blast 
of  air  from  the  mouth,  divides  the  other  air.  But 
concerning  this  kind  of  elision  of  the  air,  which 
happens  when  the  percussion  of  air  against  air 
createth  sound,  as  in  the  voice,  let  inquiry  be 
made  further. 

It  is  well  doubted,  whether  the  percussion  that 
produces  sound,  when  the  air  is  percussed  by  a 
string,  or  otherwise,  be  from  the  beginning,  when 
the  string  starting  back  percusses  tne  air,  or  a 
little  after,  the  air,  to  wit,  being  compressed  by  the 
first  percussion,  and  thereafter  acting  the  part,  as 
it  were,  of  a  hard  body. 

When  sound  is  yielded  by  the  percussion  of 
air  against  air,  it  is  required  that  there  be  an 
imprisoning  or  penning  of  the  air  in  some  con- 
cave, as  in  whistling  by  the  mouth,  in  pipes,  in 
the  viol,  in  the  voice;  which  is  divided,  where 
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tlie  ah  it  penndi  in  the  hollow  of  the  month  or 
throat.  In  the  percossion  of  a  hard  hody  against 
air  fa  leqnired  hardneaa  of  the  body  and  quick 
motiony  and  aometimea  oommonieation  with  a 
concave,  as  in  the  cittern,  lute,  beating  of  the  air, 
ftc. ;  bot  in  the  percnaaion  of  a  hard  body  against 
a  hard  body,  the  hollow,  or  the  quick  motion,  is 
less  required. 

There  is  a  talk  of  a  white  gunpowder,  which 
should  giro  percuasion  without  noiae.  It  is  sure 
that  nitre,  which  is  white,  is  of  great  force  for 
expulsion,  yet  in  such  wise  as  the  speedy  kindling 
doth  much  enhance  both  the  percussion  and  the 
noise ;  but  the  quick  kindling  is  caused  specially 
by  the  coal  of  willowa,  which  is  black.  There- 
fore, if  a  composition  were  made  of  sulphur  and 
nitre,  and  a  modicum  of  camphor,  it  is  like  that 
the  kindling  would  be  slower,  and  the  percussion 
not  so  Jarring  and  sharp ;  whence  much  might  be 
diminished  of  the  sound,  but  with  loss  too  in  the 
strength  of  the  percussion.  To  be  further 
inquired. 

Of  He  LtuHng  of  Sounds  and  tit  PeriMng  wnd 
ExUnetion. 

The  lasting  of  the  sound  of  a  bell  that  is  struck, 
or  of  a  string,  which  seems  to  be  prolonged,  and 
gradually  to  fade,  comes  not  rightly  of  the  first 
percussion,  but  the  trembling  oi  the  body  per- 
cussed generatea  in  the  air  continually  new 
sound.  For,  if  that  trembling  be  checked,  and 
the  bell  or  string  stayed,  the  sound  quickly  dies ; 
as  in  virginals,  where,  if  the  quill  be  dropped  so 
that  it  touch  the  string,  the  sound  ceases. 

A  bell  hanging  in  the  air  gives  a  far  louder  and 
more  enduring  sound  if  it  be  chimed  upon  with  a 
hammer  on  the  outside,  than  if  it  stood  fixed,  and 
were  in  like  manner  chimed  upon  with  a  hammer. 
And  of  the  more  enduring  sound  the  reason  is 
rendered  already,  because  it  trembleth  longer. 
But  that  even  the  first  sound  in  the  hanging  bell 
is  more  resounding,  in  the  standing  less,  would  be 
further  inquired. 

Likewise  a  drinking  cup  of  silver  or  of  glass 
that  is  fillipped,  if  it  be  left  alone,  gives  a  aound 
louder  and  more  lasting ;  but  if  the  foot  of  the  eup 
be  steadied  with  the  other  hand,  a  far  duller,  and 
of  shorter  stay. 

The  sound  which  is  yielded  in  the  viol  or  cit- 
tern is  plainly  not  made  by  the  percussion  between 
the  finger,  or  the  quill,  and  the  atring,  or  between 
the  finger,  or  the  quill,  and  the  air,  but  by  the 
finger  impelling,  and  thereafter  the  string  flying 
hack,  and  in  that  recoil  percuasing  the  air.  There- 
fore, when  the  string  is  moved  with  a  bow,  not 
by  the  finger,  or  a  quill,  the  sound  can  be  con- 
tinned  at  pleasure,  through  the  roughness  of  the 
string  of  the  bow,  which  is  a  little  smeared  with 
rosin ;  whence  it  slides  not  on  the  string,  nor  onee 
strikes  it,  but  holds  and  continually  lortareth  It, 
oat  of  which  motion  the  soaad  is  iiiaialaiiied« 
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It  can  be  taken  for  an  argument,  that  sound  in 
manifestly  some  kind  of  load  motion  in  the  aiff« 
that  it  so  suddenly  faila ;  because,  in  all  cutting 
or  impulsion  of  the  air,  the  air  quite  recovera  and 
reatorea  itself,  which  also  water  doth  through 
many  circles,  albeit  not  so  speedily  as  the  air. 

Of  ike  Confution  and  Ptrtuwhaium  of  Soundi. 

In  the  act  of  eight,  viaibles  from  one  part  im- 
pede not  viaibles  from  other  parts;  but  all  the 
visibles  which  offer  themselves  from  every  part, 
lands,  waters,  woods,  the  sun,  buildings,  men,  are 
at  once  represented  to  the  eyes.  But,  if  so  many 
voices  or  sounds  did  at  once  issue  from  several 
parte,  the  hearing  should  be  plainly  confounded, 
nor  might  distinctly  perceive  them. 

The  greater  aound  confoundeth  the  less,  that  it 
should  not  be  heard;  but  spiritual  species,  as 
they  speak  of  a  diverse  kind  from  aound,  confuse 
not  sound,  but  altogether  and  at  once  hang  in  the 
air,  the  one  little  or  nothing  troubling  the  other; 
aa  light,  or  colour,  heat  and  cold,  smells,  magnetic 
virtues ;  all  these  together  can  hang  in  the  air,  nor 
yet  do  greatly  hinder  or  disturb  sounds. 

The  cause  wherefore  many  viaibles  are  at  once 
represented  unto  the  eyes,  the  one  not  confound- 
ing the  other,  would  seem  to  be  none  other  but 
this :  that  visibles  are  not  seen  except  in  a  right 
line,  but  sounds  are  heard  even  in  a  line  oblique, 
or  arcuate.  Therefore,  as  many  objects  in  the 
area  of  the  sphere  of  sight,  as  are  conveyed,  there 
be  so  many  cones  of  beama,  nor  ever  one  cone 
doth  coincide  with  another ;  neither  do  the  ver- 
ticea  of  the  cones  meet  in  the  same  point,  becanse 
they  are  carried  by  right  lines.  But  sounds,  which 
are  carried  by  lines,  both  right  and  arcuate,  can 
meet  easily  in  one  point,  and  so  are  confused. 
The  same  seemeth  to  be  the  cause  wherefore  a 
more  bright  colour  drowns  not  a  more  dim  colour ; 
nevertheless,  a  greater  light  obscures  and  hides 
a  weaker  light,  because  light  is  perceived  in  an 
arched  line,  like  aa  sound.  For,  although  the 
very  flame  of  a  candle  be  not  seen  except  in  a 
right  line,  yet  does  the  light  that  is  everywhere 
spread  round  attain  to  the  sight  in  lines,  arched 
in  respect  of  the  body  of  the  candle }  the  like  is 
the  ease  of  the  sun,  or  flame.  Now,  if  it  be  ob- 
jected that  neither  is  light  itself  seen  except  in  a 
right  line  from  air  illuminated,  it  is  true ;  but  I 
think  that  this  as  well  happens  to  sound:  for 
neither  is  sound  heard  unless  in  right  lines  from 
some  part  of  the  sphere  of  sound,  whither  the  first 
pulsation  arrivea.  But  colour,  which  is  nothinfl^ 
other  than  the  image  unequally  reflected  of  the 
light,  apreadeth  around  so  weak  species,  that  it 
little  or  nothing  tinges  the  air  adjacent,  unless 
where  the  odours  are  conveyed  In  right  lines  be. 
tween  the  object  and  the  eye. 

Let  there  be  a  trial  made  with  a  double  recorder, 
in  which  let  there  be  two  fipples,  at  each  end  one. 
•0  as  they  may  he  played  in  nnison :  the  hoUow 
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pipe  being  of  a  dooble  length,  and  eonttnned  in 
one ;  let  two  together  play  the  aaoM  tone  at  either 
end,  and  let  it  be  noted  whether  the  sound  be  con- 
fbaed,  or  amplified,  or  dolled. 

Let  there  be  two  hollow  tninka  taken,  and 
Joined  together  erosewiae,  so  as  they  shall  open 
the  one  into  the  other,  in  the  place  where  they  are 
joined;  and  let  two  speak  into  the  direct  and 
transverse  tronk,  and  let  the  ears  of  two  be  in 
like  manner  applied  to  the  opposite  ends,  and 
observe  whether  the  Toices  confose  one  another. 

(Jfihe  aectnanf  Jiid*  and  hnpedimenU  of  Sewndt 
tf  the  Stay  tf  Strnndf  and  tie  JHvernty  of 
Mediume. 

I  remember  in  a  chamber  in  Cambridge  that 
nras  something  roinoos,  that  a  pillar  of  iron  was 
erected  for  a  prop,  of  the  thickness  perhaps  of  a 
thumb's  breadth  and  a  half;  and  that  this  pillar, 
being  struck  with  a  stick  or  otherwise,  made  a 
little  flat  noise  in  the  chamber  wherein  the  pillar 
stood,  but  in  the  chamber  beneath  a  resounding 
boom. 

To  inquire,  which  bodies,  and  of  what  aolidity 
and  thickness,  altogether  debar  and  shot  oot 
soond ;  as,  alao,  which  more  or  less  doll,  although 
they  intercept  it  not  wholly.  For  as  yet  is  it  not 
known  which  mediums  interposed  be  more  propl 
tiouB,  which  more  adverse.  Therefore,  let  there 
be  trial  made  in  gold,  stone,  glass,  cloth,  water, 
oil,  and  of  the  thickness  of  each.  Hereof  is  all 
need  to  inquire  further. 

Air  is  the  aptest,  and,  as  it  were,  the  sole  me- 
dium of  sound.  Again,  the  moister  air  (I  judge) 
better  conveyeth  sound  than  the  drier ;  but  in  a 
fog  what  happeneth  I  remember  not.  Also,  the 
night  air  better  than  by  day;  but  this  can  be 
ascribed  to  the  silence. 

Inquire  touching  the  medium  of  flame,  what  its 
operation  shall  be  in  respect  of  soond ;  whether, 
to  wit,  a  flame  of  some  thickness  altogether  stop 
and  intercept  sound,  or  at  least  deaden  it  more 
than  the  air.    This  can  be  seen  in  bonfires. 

Also,  to  inquire  concerning  the  medium  of  air 
vehemently  agritated.  For,  although  wind  carry 
sound,  yet  I  deem  that  any  yehement  wind  doth 
somewhat  trouble  soond,  so  as  it  shall  be  heard 
less  far,  even  with  the  wind,  than  in  still  weather, 
of  which  let  there  be  more  inquiry  made. 

To  see  what  sound  brass  or  iron,  red-hot,  yields, 
struck  with  a  hammer,  compared  to  that  which 
it  gives  cold. 

Of  the  Penetraiion  (fSounde. 

The  al^tites,  or  eagle  stone,  hath  like  a  kernel 
or  yolk  of  the  stone,  which  being  shaken  makes 
a  flat  soond ;  so  a  hawk's  bell,  [stopped,]  hot 
a  much  clearer  if  there  be  a  chink. 

Let  inquiry  be  made  of  divers,  if  they  hear  at 
all  under  water,  especially  that  is  of  any  deep- 


ness;  and  let  thb  be  distinctly  inquiied,  not  only 
whether  they  hear  any  soond  at  all  from  above, 
which  is  made  in  the  air,  hot  also,  whether  they 
hear  the  percussion  of  the  body  of  the  water 
within  the  water,  where  no  air  is.  I  hare  made 
this  trial  in  a  bath ;  a  pail  of  a  good  sixe  with  the 
month  turned  oTer  waa,  in  such  wise,  pressed 
evenly  down,  aa  it  carried  the  air  fairly  down 
with  it,  in  its  hollow,  below  the  water,  to  the 
depth  of  a  hand-breath ;  and  in  this  manner  the 
pail  waa  held  down  with  the  handa,  that  it  ahoold 
not  overturn  nor  rise :  then  a  diver  put  his  head 
within  the  pail,  and  did  apeak:  his  voice  waa 
heard,  speaking;  and  eyen  his  speech  was  arti- 
culately distinguished,  hot  wonderfully  shrill, 
and  almost  like  a  whistling,  as  the  voice  useth 
to  be  heard  in  a  play  of  puppeta. 

Let  it  be  exactly  inquired,  so  aa  it  be  dearly 
rendered  positive  whether  sound  can  be  generated* 
except  there  be  air  betwixt  the  percoasing  and 
the  percussed  body.  As,  if  two  pebbles  hanging 
by  a  string  be  let  down  into  a  basin  of  water,  or 
a  riyer,  and  shaken,  so  as  they  shall  strike  to- 
gether in  the  midst  of  the  water ;  or  let  an  open 
pair  of  tongs  be  thmst  down  into  the  water,  and 
there  knapped ;  and  let  it  be  noted  whether  they 
giye  a  soond,  and  what.  I  do  suppose  that  divers, 
in  swimming,  make  no  noise  under  the  water ; 
unless  there  may  perchance  be  some,  by  the  suc- 
cession of  motion  under  the  surface  of  the  water* 
and  the  water  thence  striking  the  air. 

There  is  no  doubt  hot  in  bladdera  tied,  and  not 
qnite  full,  and  shaken,  there  is  a  sound  given, 
namely,  of  the  liquor  contained  in  them,  and  no 
less  a  sound  is  griven  on  letting  down  a  stone 
into  water,  when  it  strikes  the  bottom  of  the  vee- 
sel.  But  in  the  fcnmer  trial  air  is  intermingled  ; 
in  the  second,  the  percussion  of  the  bottom  of 
the  yessel  by  the  stone  commonicatea  with  the 
air  without  the  yessel.  But,  after  the  firat  per- 
cussion, it  needeth  not  that  there  be  air  interme- 
diate through  the  whole  area  of  the  sphere  defe- 
rent; for  that  is  shown  by  the  trial  of  one  speaking 
in  a  pail  under  the  water,  where  part  of  the  defe- 
rent from  the  water  is  not  air,  but  the  wood  of 
the  pail,  and  the  water ;  whence  the  sound  is 
sharpened,  and  minished,  and  lost. 

But,  because  it  is  manifest  that  aound  passee 
through  and  penetrates  hard  bodies,  (as  potters* 
earth  and  glass;)  and  it  is  alao  most  certain 
(although  hitherto  concealed  from  men's  obser- 
vation) that  there  is,  in  every  tangible  body,  aome 
pneumatical  part,  besides  the  gross  parts  inter- 
mixed, it  is  to  be  considered  whether  penetration 
of  sound  of  this  kind  come  not  thence,  for  that 
the  pneumatical  or  aerial  parts  of  the  tangible 
body  communicate  with  the  outer  air. 

Take  a  vessel  of  silver,  and  another  of  wood, 
full  of  water ;  take  a  pair  of  iron  tongs,  and  knap 
them  in  the  water  in  the  vessels,  at  the  diatanee 
of  a  thumb's  breadth,  perhaps,  er  more,  from  the 
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bottom :  700  shall  hear  the  sound  of  the  tongs 
knapped  in  the  Tessel  of  silver  much  more  re- 
sounding than  in  the  wooden  one.  Whereas,  if 
the  two  yessels  were  empty,  and  you  knapped 
the  tongs  at  the  same  distance,  there  should  be 
little  difference,  or  none.  Whence  it  appears, 
first,  that  where  is  no  air  that  can  be  elided,  but 
only  water,  sound  is  given ;  next,  that  the  sound 
given  by  the  percussion  communicates  better 
with  the  vessel  through  water  than  through  air. 
The  mouth  being  close  shut,  there  is  made  a 
murmur  (such  as  dumb  persons  use  to  make)  by 
the  throat;  if  the  nostrils  likewise  be  fast  closed, 
no  murmur  can  be  made.  Whence  it  appears, 
that  that  sound  by  the  throat  is  not  effected  unless 
through  the  opening  which  lies  between  the 
throat  and  the  nostrils. 

Of  the  Carriage  of  Soundi^  and  their  Direction  or 
Spreading ;  and  cf  the  Area  which  Sound  JUU^ 
together  and  uveraUy. 

All  sound  is  diffused  in  a  sphere  from  the  place 
of  the  percussion,  and  fills  the  whole  area  of  this 
sphere  to  a  certain  limit,  upwards,  downwards, 
sideways,  and  every  way. 

Throughout  this  orb  the  sound  is  loudest  close 
to  the  stroke;  thence,  in  the  proportion  of  the 
distance,  it  grows  more  faint,  until  it  vanishes. 
The  limits  of  this  sphere  are  extended  some  little 
by  reason  of  the  quickness  of  hearing ;  yet  is 
there  something  uttermost,  whither,  to  the  most 
delicate  sense,  sound  reaches  not. 

There  is  something,  I  think,  in  the  direction  of 
the  first  impulsion ;  for,  if  a  man  should  stand  in 
an  open  pulpit  in  the  fields,  and  shout,  the  voice, 
I  judge,  should  be  further  heard  forwards  from  the 
speaker  than  behind.  So,  if  ordnance,  or  a 
harquebuss  be  discharged,  I  judge  that  the  sound 
shall  be  further  heard  before  the  ordnance  or  har- 
quebuss than  behind  it. 

Whether  there  be  any  thing  in  the  ascension 
of  sound  upwards,  or  in  the  descension  of  sound 
downwards,  which  may  further  sound,  or  make 
it  cease  nearer,  doth  not  appear.  The  sound  is 
indeed  well  heard,  if  one  speak  from  a  high  win- 
dow or  turret,  by  those  who  stand  upon  the 
ground ;  and,  contrariwise,  being  uttered  by  those 
that  stand  upon  the  ground  from  the  window  or 
turret,  but  by  whether  more  easily,  or  further  off, 
let  better  inquiry  be  made. 

Pulpits  are  used  for  speaking  in  assemblies, 
and  generals  did  usually  speak  standing  upon 
mounds  of  sods ;  yet  is  it  is  no  wise  hence  con- 
firmed that  sound  easilier  descends  than  it  rises, 
since  the  cause  hereof  may  be  the  liberty  of  the 
air  in  the  higher  place,  not  thronged  or  hindered, 
as  below  amongst  the  crowd,  but  not  the  readier 
motion  downwvds.  Therefore,  let  not  the  con- 
templation stay  in  this  instance,  but  let  a  trial  be 
made  where  other  tilings  are  equal. 

The  power  of  tb«  touod  is  rsotivvd  whola  in 


every  part  of  the  air,  not  the  whole  in  the  whole 
air,  unless  where  the  opening  or  passage  is  «z< 
ceedingly  strait.  For  if  one  stand  in  any  place 
utterly  closed,  so  as  the  sound  may  not  penetrate 
at  all,  and  that  in  any  part  soever  of  a  sphere  of 
sound,  and  there  be  a  smafl  opening  made,  the 
articulate  voice  shall  enter  through  that  opening, 
and  in  fine  through  as  many  openings  as  you 
shall  choose  to  make  through  the  whole  round  of 
the  sphere  of  sound  :  so  as  it  is  man'fest  that  that 
whole  articulation  of  sound  is  conveyed  entire  in 
these  minutest  parts  of  the  air,  not  less  than  if 
the  air  were  at  large  on  every  side. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  whether  sounds 
proceeding  from  the  greater  pulsations  of  the  air 
(such  as  are  made  by  the  discharge  of  ordnance) 
become  not  more  exile  when  they  enter  by  those 
small  apertures ;  for  it  may  be  that  the  subtilties 
of  sound  shall  enter  unconfused,  but  the  whole 
crash,  or  roar,  not  so  well. 

The  rays  of  visible  bodies  do  not  strike  the 
sense,  unless  they  be  conveyed  through  the  me- 
dium in  straight  lines,  and  the  interposition  of 
any  opaque,  in  a  right  line,  intercepts  the  sight, 
although  every  thing  else  be  on  all  sides  wholly 
open.  But  sound,  if  there  be  a  dilatation  or  pas* 
sage,  whether  by  arohing  over,  or  by  inverted 
arching  downwards,  or  laterally,  or  even  by  wind- 
ing, perishes  not,  but  arrives.  Nevertheless,  I 
judge  that  sound  is  more  strongly  carried  in 
straight  lines,  betwixt  the  pulsations  and  the  ear, 
and  that  by  its  arohings  and  windings  it  is  some- 
what broken ;  as,  if  there  be  a  wall  betwixt  the 
speaker  and  the  hearer,  I  think  that  the  voice  shall 
not  be  so  well  heard  as  if  the  wall  were  away. 
I  judge,  too,  that  if  the  speaker  or  the  hearer  be 
placed  at  a  little  distance  from  the  wall,  the  voice 
shall  be  better  heard  than  nigh  unto  the  wall,  be- 
cause the  arehing  so  much  the  less  departs  from 
a  right  line.  But  this  also  would  be  further  in- 
quired. 

If  the  ear  be  laid  to  the  one  end  of  any  tube  or 
long  hollow  trunk,  and  a  voice  speak  softly  at  the 
other  opening  of  the  tube,  such  a  voice  shall  be 
heard,  which,  being  as  softly  spoken  in  the  air  at 
large,  should  not  arrive,  nor  be  heard.  Whence 
it  is  clear,  that  that  confining  of  the  air  helps  to 
the  conveying  of  the  voice,  without  confusion. 

It  is  also  a  common  opinion,  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  voice  is  better  heard  within  doora 
than  abroad;  but  whether  the  voice  be  better 
heard  when  the  ear  is  out  of  doora,  and  the  voice 
within  the  house;  or  contrariwise,  when  the  voice 
is  out  of  doora,  and  the  ear  within  the  house,  may 
be  further  inquired ;  albeit  herein  also  the  opinion 
is  received,  that  what  is  abroad  is  better  heard 
within  doors,  than  what  is  within,  abroad. 

It  is  common  to  hearing  and  sight,  and,  indeed, 
in  a  certain  measure,  to  the  other  senses,  that  the 
attention  of  the  perceiving  mind,  and  express  di- 
rection to  perceiving,  help  somewhst  to  pereers- 
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ing^  M  whea  Me  looks  ttfledfasdy,  or  («8  tfaey 
•ay)  pricks  his  sais. 

Sounds  are  aol  earned  so  &r,  articolate  and 
distinct,  as  their  species,  sad  a  confused  coil  of 
them ;  for  the  hum  of  Toicee  eaa  be  heard  where 
the  articulate  words  themselyes  are  not  beard ; 
and  a  confused  tinkling  of  music,  when  the  har- 
mony itself  or  tune  is  not  heard. 

Sound  is  presenred,  at  the  best,  in  a  hollow 
trunk.  Therefore  let  there  be  taken  a  hollow 
trunk  of  a  good  length,  and  let  it  be  put  out  from 
the  window  of  a  lower  chamber ;  let  one  spesk 
by  thrusting  of  his  head  out  of  the  window,  at 
one  end  of  the  trunk,  as  softly  as  ever  he  may : 
let  another  lay  his  ear  to  the  other  end  of  the 
trunk,  standing  below  upon  the  ground :  let  this 
be  done  in  like  wise  reversely,  by  speaking  from 
below,  and  laying  to  of  the  ear  above,  and  from 
this  trial  let  a  judgment  be  made,  whether  the 
voice  ascend  or  descend  more  easily,  or  even 
alike.  They  deliver  for  certain,  that  there  be 
some  places  and  buildings  so  vaulted,  that  if  one 
stand  in  a  certain  part  of  the  chamber,  and  speak, 
he  can  be  better  heard  at  some  distance  than  near. 

All  harmony  appeareth  to  sound  somewhat 
fuller  and  deeper  at  a  little  remoteness  from  the 
place  of  the  sound  than  near;  so  as  something 
should  seem  to  happen  to  hearing  about  sound, 
like  as  happeneth  to  sight  about  visible  species, 
that  some  removal  from  the  organ  of  the  sense 
furthereth  the  pereeption  of  the  sense.  But  in 
that  opinion  may  be  twofold  error.  First,  because 
in  the  act  of  sight  there  be,  perhaps,  beams  re- 
quired from  the  object  to  the  pupil,  which  there 
cannot  be  where  the  object  toucheth  the  pupil, 
which  between  the  hearing  and  the  sound  is  not 
required.  But  much  rather,  because  to  seeing  is 
light  needed.  But  an  object  touching  the  pupil 
intercepts  the  light;  whereas  nothing  of  this  kind 
befalls  to  hearing.  And,  in  the  second  place,  be- 
cause to  sight  there  needeth  not  always  a  medium ; 
forasmuch  as,  in  the  removing  of  cataracts  of  the 
eyes,  the  little  silver  needle  wherewith  the  cata- 
racts are  removed,  even  when  it  moveth  upon  the 
pupil  within  the  coat  of  the  eye,  is  ezoellently 
seen. 

In  objects  of  sight,  if  the  eye  be  plaoed  in  the 
dark,  and  tlie  object  in  the  light,  it  shall  do  well ; 
but  if  the  object  be  placed  in  the  dark,  and  the 
eye  in  the  light,  you  shall  not  see.  So,  if  a  thin 
veil  or  net- work  be  cast  over  the  eyes,  the  object 
is  well  seen ;  if  upon  the  object,  it  confounds 
sight.  And  albeit,  that  perhaps  neither  of  these 
agreeth  to  sound  and  hearing,  yet  may  they  ad 
vertise  us  that  trials  be  made,  whether  the  ear 
eet  against  the  hollow  trunk,  if  the  sound  be 
made  at  a  distance  in  the  air  at  large,  or  eon- 
veraely,  the  sound  be  produced  at  the  hollow 
trunk,  the  ear  being  plaoed  at  a  distance  in  the 
air  at  large,  favour  more  the  perception  of  the 


Cf  ike  Variety  tf  the  Bodiu  whkk  ffiM  Sounif 
and  the  IiutrumenUf  and  cf  the  i^peeUa  tf 
SowndM  which  oeeur* 

The  kinds  of  sounds  appear  to  receive  such  a 
division :  loud,  soft,  sharp  or  treble,  base ;  musi- 
cal, unmusical ;  interior  or  whispering,  eztetior 
or  sounding ;  simple,  compounded,  original,  re- 
flected ;  so  as  they  are  divisions  six. 

The  stronger  the  firet  pulsation  shall  be,  and 
the  dilatation  the  more  free,  and  without  let,  tlie 
greater  is  the  sound  given :  the  weaker  the  per- 
cussion, and  more  disturbed  the  dilatation,  the  less. 

Treble  sounds  are  carried  as  far^  and  perehanee 
farther  than  base.    Let  this  be  better  inquired. 

Accordingly  as  the  concave  of  a  bell  shall  be 
greater,  it  griveth  a  baser  sound ;  the  less,  the 
more  treble. 

The  bigger  a  string,  the  baser  sound  it  shall 
yield  ;  the  less,  the  more  treble. 

A  string,  the  more  tightly  strained,  the  more 
treble  sound  shall  it  yield  ;  the  looser,  the  baser : 
so  as  a  little  bigger  string  more  tightly  strained, 
and  a  less  more  slackly,  shall  give  the  same  note. 

In  trumpets,  in  like  wise,  in  flutes,  horns,  and 
reoordere,  pipes,  also  in  the  mouth  of  a  man 
whistling,  the  more  narrow  and  straight  they 
are,  they  give  the  more  treble  sound ;  the  wider, 
or  more  open,  the  baser. 

In  flutes,  the  air,  issuing  by  a  hole  nearer  the 
breath,  yields  a  more  treble  sound ;  by  one  more 
distant,  a  baser:  so  a  little  bigger  flute  by  the 
nearer  hole,  and  a  smaller  by  the  more  removed, 
may  give  the  same  note. 

In  some  stringed  instruments  (as  in  the  viol, 
citterns,  and  the  like)  men  have  found  a  skill  for 
the  straining  of  the  strings,  beyond  the  firat 
straining,  so  as  compressing  them  with  the  fin- 
gen  lower  down  or  higher  up,  they  strain  them 
to  the  alteration  of  the  note. 

If  a  drinking-cup  of  glass  or  silver  he  taken  and 
fillipped,  if  the  water  stand  higher  in  the  cup,  and 
the  eup  be  fhller,  it  will  give  a  more  treble  sound  9 
if  lower,  and  the  cup  be  more  empty,  a  baser. 

In  a  hollow  pipe,  such  as  they  use  for  shoot- 
ing of  birds,  if  one  whistle  with  the  month, 
setting  the  mouth  to  one  end  of  the  tube,  the 
sound  is  dulled,  truly,  to  the  bystander;  hut  if 
the  ear  be  laid  to  the  other  end,  it  gives  a  meet 
sharp  sound,  so  as  it  shall  hardly  be  borne. 

Let  there  be  a  trial  made  with  a  trunk,  in  the 
part'  where  the  ear  is  laid,  narrow,  in  the  part 
where  the  mouth  is  set,  wider,  and  conversely ; 
whether  the  sound  be  rendered  more  treble  or 
baser,  after  the  manner  of  mirrors,  which  oontraet 
or  enlarge  the  objeets  of  sight. 

Of  the  M^UipdeaHon^  Hijoratum,  LimimiH^fh 
mnd  Draetiam  ef  Swnd* 
It  would  be  seen  in  what,  how,  way,  mannert 
I  toand  eaa  be  artificially  migiiifled  and  multiplied. 
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MirrOffs  do  efieot  botb  in  ftigfau  Now,  the  8ii4- 
4eo  reflection  of  eouiid  fteeme  to  turo  to  togmeii- 
Ution;  fof  if  the  Toioe  and  echo  be  yielded 
together,  need  ie  thet  the  sound  be  not  dieiin- 
fuiahed,  but  maf  niied.  Therefore,  sounds  upon 
liTers  ere  greater,  the  water  resounding  and 
blending  itself  with  the  original  sound. 

I  have  also  noted  that  when  a  round-house  ie 
made  in  water-conduits,  then  a  long  vault,  and 
then  a  greater  chamber,  (such  as  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  fields  by  Charing  Cross  near  London,)  if  yon 
cry  at  the  window  or  slit  of  the  round-house,  and 
one  stand  by  the  window  of  the  greater  chamber, 
a  far  more  fearful  roaring  is  heard  than  by  one 
standing  where  the  cry  is  made. 

I  bethink  me  that  in  the  play  of  puppets,  the 
speaking  is  such  as  it  is  heard  distinody,  but  far 
sharper  and  more  exile  than  in  the  air  at  large ;  as 
happens  in  mirrors  that  render  letters  far  smaller 
than  they  are  in  the  ordinary  mediam :  so  as 
sound  appears  plainly  possible  by  art  fto  be  both 
amplified  and  rendered  more  exile. 

Children  hold  the  horn  of  a  bent  bow  betwixt 
their  teeth,  and  with  an  arrow  strike  the  string, 
whence  is  produced  a  more  resounding  sound,  and 
a  far  greater  boom,  than  if  the  bow  were  not  held 
M  the  teeth ;  which  they  ascribe  to  the  consent 
which  the  bones  of  the  teeth  have  with  the  bone 
of  hearing ;  since,  conversely  also,  by  a  certain 
harsh  sound  in  the  hearing,  the  teeth  too  be  set 
on  edge. 

In  like  manner,  let  a  lanoe  touch  the  wood  of 
the  belly  of  an  harp,  especially  of  the  hole  in  it 
at  the  hollow  end,  and  be  held  with  the  teeth  al 
the  other  end,  and  the  harp  struck ;  the  sound  is 
made  greater  by  taking  hold  with  the  teeth,  that 
is  to  say,  to  him  that  so  taketh  hold. 

It  is  most  assured  (however  unnoted)  that  the 
force,  which  after  the  first  percussion  carries  on 
%alls,  or  arrows,  or  darts,  and  the  like,  is  situated 
in  the  minute  parts  of  the  body  discharged,  and 
not  in  the  air  continually  carrying  it,  like  a  boat 
in  the  water.  This  being  premised,  it  may  be 
considered  whether  sound  might  not  be  lessened 
in  ordnance  or  a  harquebnss,  without  much 
weakening  of  the  percuesion,  in  this  manner. 
Let  there  be  a  har^nebuss  made  with  a  barrel  of 
a  pretty  strength,  so  as  it  break  not  easily ;  in 
the  barrel  let  there  be  four  or  ^we  holes  made,  not 
like  chinks,  but  round,  about  the  middle  of  the 
bsnel.  The  percussion  hath  alrsady  gotten  ito 
force,  exoepting  so  &r  as  by  rsason  of  the  length 
ef  the  barrel  it  may  be  increased  ;  but  the  percus- 
sion of  the  air  at  the  mouth  of  the  harqaebuss, 
which  generates  the  sound,  wiU  be  much  a^ 
tenoated  by  the  emission  of  sound  through  those 
holee  in  the  middle  of  the  barrel,  befors  that  the 
air  enclosed  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  the  barque 
boss.  Therefors  it  is  probable  that  the  soimmI  and 
boom  shaU  by  wuny  parts  be  diminished,  | 


Of  ik$  Bqureumim  vf  Smmdi  at^  £ekiK 
The  Tepercussion  of  sounds  (which  we  call 
echo)  can  be  taken  for  an  argument  that  souiid 
is  not  a  local  motion  of  the  air ;  for  if  it  were,  the 
repercussion  should  be  made  in  manner  conforma- 
ble to  the  original,  as  happens  in  all  corporeal 
repercussions.  But  in  sound,  wherein  such  an 
exact  generation  is  required,  as  in  the  voice, 
which  hath  so  many  organs,  and  in  musical  in- 
struments, which  be  curiously  framed,  the  things 
which  yield  the  repercussed  sound  have  nothing 
such,  but  are  merely  rude,  having  almost  nothing 
save  this,  that  sound  passes  not  through  them. 

Qf  the  ConuntB  and  Ditsenii  of  Judibks  and 
VinbkSi  and  cf  other  »o  called  SpirittuU  SpedtM, 

T%ey  agree  in  these  t 

Both  are  diffused  in  a  spherical  compass  or  orb, 
and  fill  the  whole  area  of  that  sphere,  and  are 
carried  to  very  distant  spaces,  and  wax  faint  by 
degrees,  according  to  the  distance  of  the  object, 
then  vanish.  Both  carry  their  figurations  and 
differences  into  minute  portions  of  their  orb,  en- 
tire and  unconfosed,  so  as  they  are  perceived 
through  small  crannies  no  otherwise  than  in  an 
open  place. 

Both  are  of  exceedingly  sudden  and  swiA 
generation  and  dilatation,  and  conversely  they  are 
extinguished,  and  perish  suddenly  and  quickly. 

Both  take  and  convey  minute  and  exquisite 
differences,  as  of  colours,  figures,  motions,  dis- 
tances, in  visibles ;  of  articulate  voices,  of  musical 
tones,  and  of  their  swift  changes  and  trepidation, 
in  audibles. 

Both,  in  their  virtue  and  force,  appear  neither 
to  emit  any  corporeal  substance  into  their  me* 
diums  or  their  orb,  nor  even  to  give  forth  or  pro- 
voke a  local  perceptible  motion  in  their  mediumar 
bat  to  convey  certain  spiritual  species,  of  which* 
the  nature  and  manner  is  unknown. 

Both  appear  to  be  not  generative  of  any  other 
virtue  or  quality  besides  their  proper  virtue,  and  so 
far  to  work,  being  else  barren. 

Both  in  their  proper  action  appear,  as  if  corpo- 
really, to  work  three  things.  The  first,  that  the 
stronger  object  drowns  and  confounds  ths  weaker; 
BS  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  light  of  a  candle,  the 
report  of  ordnance,  the  voice.  The  second,  thnt 
the  m<»e  excellent  object  destroys  the  weaker 
sense;  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  eye,  a  violent 
sound  dose  at  the  ear,  the  hearing.  The  third,  that 
both  are  repercussed,  as  in  mirrors  and  the  echo. 

Neither  doth  the  object  of  the  one  sonibond  or 
hinder  the  object  of  the  otiisr ;  as  light  oriMloniv 
sound,  or  oontrariwise. 

Both  affeet  the  sense  ki  animals,  and:  that  by 
ol^ecls  in  greater  or  less  degrses  grateiol  «r 
edions:  but  they  aiesfr also  aftst  their  own nMM- 
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ner  banimatM  proportionate,  and  haTin;  (as 
•eemetb)  a  conformitj  with  the  or^^ans  of  ihe 
•eases ;  as  colours,  a  mirror,  that  is  crystalline 
like  the  eye ;  sounds,  the  places  of  reyerberation, 
which  seem,  likewise,  to  resemble  the  bone  and 
caTern  of  the  ear. 

Both  work  diTersely,  accordingly  as  they  hsTe 
their  mediums  well  or  ill  disposed. 

To  both  the  medium  the  most  conducible  and 
propitious  is  the  air.  In  both  the  stretching  of 
the  sense,  and,  as  it  were,  its  erection  to  perceiT- 
ing,  availeth  somewhat  in  more  nice  objects. 

Thejf  differ  in  theu  t 

The  species  of  visibles  appear  to  be  as  if  emis- 
sions of  beams  from  the  yisible  body,  almost  like 
odours.  But  the  species  of  audibles  appear  more 
to  partake  of  a  local  motion,  like  the  percussions 
which  are  made  in  the  air:  that  whereas  bodies 
for  the  most  part  work  in  two  manners,  by  com- 
munication of  their  nature,  or  by  an  impression  or 
signature  of  their  motion,  that  diffusion  in  Tisibles 
appeareth  more  to  partake  of  the  former  manner; 
in  audibles,  of  the  latter. 

The  dilatation  of  sounds  appears  to  be  more  eri- 
dently  carried  by  the  air  than  of  yisibles.  For  I 
judge  that  a  Tehement  wind  shall  not  so  much 
hinder  any  visible  afar  off,  as  a  sound ;  I  under- 
stand the  wind  blowing  contrary. 

It  is  a  notable  difference,  whence  also  many 
less  differences  flow,  that  visibles  (original  light 
excepted)  are  not  carried  but  by  right  lines, 
whilst  sounds  are  carried  by  arcuate  lines. 

Hence  it  happens,  that  visibles  confound  not 
one  another,  that  are  represented  together :  sounds 
contrarily.  Hence  it  happens,  that  the  solidity 
of  the  substance  seems  not  greatly  to  hinder  sight, 
provided  only  the  positions  of  the  parts  of  the 
body  be  after  a  simple  order  and  with  straight 
passages,  as  in  glass,  water,  crystal,  diamond; 
but  a  little  silk  or  linen  cloth  breaks  the  sight, 
though  they  be  bodies  very  thin  and  porous ;  but 
cloths  of  this  kind  little  or  nothing  hinder  hearing, 
which  those  solids  do  exceedingly.  Hence  it 
happens,  that  unto  the  reverberation  of  visibles  a 
small  mirror  suffices,  or  like  transpicuous  body, 
let  it  be  only  placed  in  a  right  line,  where  the 
visibles  pass ;  but  unto  making  of  the  reverbera- 
tion of  echo,  it  needeth  also  to  confine  the  sound 
from  the  side,  because  it  is  carried  to  all  sides, 
llie  visible  object  is  further  carried,  in  proportion, 
tlian  sound. 

Visibles,  too  nearly  approached  to  the  eye,  are 
not  so  well  seen  as  at  some  little  distance,  so  as  the 
beams  may  meet  in  a  more  acute  angle ;  but  in 
hearing,  the  nearer  the  better.  But  herein  there 
may  be  twofold  error.  The  first,  because  to  see- 
ing there  is  required  light;  but  if  the  object  be 
brought  very  near  to  the  eye,  this  is  shut  out. 
Fof  I  have  heard  of  one  trustworthy,  which  was 


cured  of  cataracts  of*  the  eyes,  when  the  littls  sil- 
ver needle  moved  over  the  very  pupil  of  bis  eye, 
and  did  touch  it,  he,  without  any  medium,  (that 
silver  needle  being  far  narrower  than  the  pupil 
itself  of  the  eye,)  saw  perfectly  the  needle.  Tlie 
second,  that  the  cave  of  the  ear  is  distinctly  inter- 
posed before  the  organ  of  hearing,  so  as,  being 
without,  the  sound  is  altogether  unable  to  touch 
the  bone  and  membrane  of  hearing. 

The  species  of  sight  are  more  swiftly  conveyed 
than  sounds,  as  appeareth  in  the  flash  and  report 
of  guns ;  also  in  lightning  and  thunder,  where 
the  thunder  is  heard  aiVer  a  while. 

I  conceive  also  that  the  species  of  sound  do 
hang  longer  in  the  air  than  visibles.  For,  although 
neither  do  these  perish  on  the  instant,  as  we  see 
in  a  ring  spinning,  and  lute-strings  fillipped,  and 
in  twilight  and  the  like;  yet  1  deem  that  sounds, 
for  that  they  are  carried  by  the  wind,  stay 
longer. 

The  beams  of  light  being  gathered,  induce  heat 
also,  which  is  an  action  diverse  from  the  visible 
quality.  In  like  manner,  if  it  be  true  that  shouts 
have  cast  down  birds  flying  over,  that  is  also  an 
action  exceedingly  diverse  from  the  audible 
quality. 

There  seemeth  not  in  visibles  to  be  found  an 
object  as  odious,  and  noisome  to  the  sense,  as  in 
audibles;  but  they  affect  it  more  evenly;  for 
things  foul  to  sight  rather  offend  by  moving  of  the 
fancy  concerning  foul  things  than  of  themselves ; 
but  in  audibles  the  grating  of  a  saw  that  is  sharp- 
ened, and  other  like  sounds,  cause  a  horror;  and 
a  discordant  note  in  music  is  straightways  re- 
fused and  loathed. 

It  is  not  assured,  that  there  is  refraction  in 
sounds,  as  in  beams.  But,  doubtless,  sounds  do 
rebound  :  but  that  is  to  be  ascribed  to  reflection. 
For,  I  do  not  think,  if  sounds  pass  through 
diverse  mediums,  as  air,  cloth,  wood,  that  there 
be  one  place  of  the  sound,  where  it  is  carried,  an- 
other where  it  is  heard,  which  is  the  property  of 
refraction ;  but  refraction  seems  to  depend  upon 
action,  in  right  lines,  which  pertains  not  to  sound. 

But  contraction  of  sound,  and  its  dilatation,  ac- 
cording to  the  disposition  of  the  medium,  happens, 
undoubtedly,  as  in  the  speaking  of  puppets,  and 
under  water:  the  sound  is  contracted  within  that 
cell,  which  abroad  is  dispersed;  as  by  mirrors 
visibles  are  dilated  and  contracted. 

A  tremulous  medium  (as  smoke  in  visibles) 
makes  the  visible  objects  also  to  tremble;  but  in 
sounds  nothing  such  is  yet  found,  unless,  per- 
chance, the  rise  and  fall  by  winds.  For  the 
trembling  in  the  nigrhtingale-pipe  is  trembling  of 
the  percussion,  not  of  the  medium. 

Going  from  great  light  into  the  dark,  or  out  of 
the  dark  into  the  light,  the  sight  is  some  little 
confused ;  but  whether  the  like  be  after  very  lood 
noises,  or  a  great  silence,  would  be  inquired. 
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Of  Ike  Quieknea  (fihe  (hneraium  andExHneiion 
ff  Sounds  and  the  time  in  tchieh  they  are  effected. 

All  toaiNl  Is  ezoeeduig  quickly  generated,  end 
quickly  perishes.  Bat  the  swiftness  of  its  mo* 
lion  and  of  its  difierenoes,  sppears  t  thing  not  so 
wonderful.  For  the  motion  of  the  fingers  upon  s 
l«te,  or  of  the  breath  in  the  pipe  or  flote,  sie  foand 
to  be  exceedingly  swift:  and  the  tongue  itself 
(no  Tery  exquisite  organ)  goes  through  as  many 
motions  as  letters;  but  that  sounds  should  not 
only  be  so  speedily  generated  but  that  they  should 
also,  by  their  momentary  force  and  impression,  as 
it  were,  suddenly  fill  so  great  space,  is  matter 
worthy  of  the  highest  admiration.  For  instance, 
a  man  in  the  middle  of  a  field,  speaking  aloud,  is 
heard  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  in  a  round,  and  that 
in  aitieulate  words,  and  these  hanging  in  every 
little  portion  of  the  air,  and  all  in  a  space  of  time 
far  less,  perhaps,  than  a  minute. 

To  inquire  of  the  space  of  time  in  which  sound 
is  conveyed.  It  can  be  found  thus.  Let  a  man 
stand  in  a  steeple  by  night;  let  another  stand  in 
the  field,  a  mile  off,  perhaps,  or  as  far  as  the  bell 
can  be  heard,  and  let  him  have  ready  a  torch 
lighted,  but  covered.  Then  let  him  in  the  stseple 
strike  the  bell :  then  let  the  other,  who  stands  in 
the  plain,  as  soon  as  he  hears  it,  lift  the  torch :  in 
this  way,  by  the  space  of  time  between  the  strik- 
ing of  the  bell  and  the  seeing  of  the  torch,  shall 
he  that  stands  in  the  steeple  discover  the  time  of 
the  motion  of  the  sound. 

In  guns,  the  flame  is  seen  sooner  than  the  re- 
port is  heard,  ahhough  the  flame  follow  the  dis- 
charging of  the  ball ;  so  as  the  flash  issues  later, 
but  sooner  strikes  the  sense.  Whence  it  is  rightly 
gathered,  that  the  beams  visible  aie  more  spcModily 
diffused,  and  arrive,  than  the  species  or  impres- 
sions of  sound. 

Of  the  Affinity ^  or  Non^iffinity^  which  Sound 
hath  with  the  Motion^  local  and  percepUhle^  tf  the 
Mr  in  which  it  is  carried^ 

Sound  doth  not  appear  manifestly  and  actually 
to  shake  and  trouble  the  air,  as  doth  wind  ;  but 
the  motions  of  sound  appear  to  be  effected  by 
spiritual  species ;  for  thus  we  must  speak,  until 
something  more  assured  shall  be  found. 

80  as  I  conceive  that  a  very  loud  sound  of  one 
shouting,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  very  motion 
of  the  breath,  shall  scarcely  stir  any  trembling 
aspen  leaf,  or  straw,  or  flame. 

But  in  greater  pulsations  there  is  found  a  very 
bodily  and  actual  motion  of  the  air ;  but  whether 
that  proceed  from  the  motion  itself  which  gene- 
rates sound,  or  from  a  collateral  cause,  or  some 
concomitants,  appeareth  not.  Thunder-claps 
sometimes  make  glass  windows  to  tremble,  and 
even  walls :  I  think,  also,  that  ordnance  let  off, 
or  explosions  of  mines,  do  the  same. 

And  I  remember,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  there 


is,  at  King^s  College,  In  Cambridge,  a  certain 
wooden  building.  In  which  ^ere  hang  bells,  and 
that  when  the  bells  ring,  it  is  shaken.  But 
whatsoever  that  hidden  motion  be,  which  is 
sound,  it  appesrs  that  neither  is  it  engendered 
without  perceptible  motion  in  the  first  pulsation^ 
and  that  again  by  the  perceptible  motion  of  the 
air  it  is  carried  or  hindered. 

A  word  quietly  uttered,  which  at  a  distance 
perhaps  of  thirty  feet  can  be  heard,  will  yet  hardly 
stir  the  flame  of  a  candle,  that  is  held  within  a 
foot  of  the  mouth ;  whilst  blowing  a  little  strongly 
with  the  mouth,  shall  make  the  flame  to  waver« 
at  a  much  grreater  distance. 

The  sound  of  bells,  and  the  like,  comes  louder, 
and  goes  off  more  dully,  as  the  wind  blows  to* 
wards  the  ear,  or  against  the  sound.  The  same 
happens  in  a  shout,  which  being  uttered  against 
the  wind,  is  not  heard  so  far. 

It  is  delivered,  that  through  vast  shouts  of 
numbers  applauding  and  cries  of  rejoicing,  the  air 
has  been  so  broken  or  rarefied,  that  birds  flying 
over  have  fallen  down.  There  runs  an  opinion 
that  the  noise  of  many  bells  ringing  in  populous 
cities  is  grood  against  thunder  and  pestilence. 

Some  places  and  buildings  are  certainly  reported 
to  be  so  vaulted,  that  if  one  speak  in  them,  and 
(as  the  report  hath  it)  against  the  wall,  in  one 
part  of  the  building,  his  words  shall  be  better 
heard  at  some  distance  from  the  voice  than  close 
at  hand. 

I  have  observed,  sitting  in  a  coach  with  one 
side  of  the  boot  down,  and  the  other  up,  that  a 
beggar  crying  on  the  o'3sed  side  of  the  coach  hath 
seemed  to  cry  on  the  open  side;  so  as  the  voice 
was  plainly  repercussed,  and  went  round,  or  at 
the  least,  whilst  it  sounded  on  all  sides,  it  seemed 
to  be  heard  on  that  side,  on  which  it  did  best  leaoh 
the  sense. 

If  a  candle  be  held  to  the  wind-hole  of  a  dram^ 
and  the  drum  be  beat,  the  flame  is  shaken  and 
extinguished.  The  same  happens  in  winding  of  a 
hunter's  horn,  if  the  candle  be  brought  near  the 
mouth  of  the  horn,  &c. 

Even  the  exquisite  differences  which  sound 
takes,  and  carries  them  with  it,  show  that  these 
delicate  affections  are  not  continued  local  motions. 
For  seals,  in  a  matter  fitly  prepared,  make  exqui- 
site Impressions ;  so  as  in  the  generation  of  sound 
this  same,  perhaps,  might  happen.  But  the  dila- 
tation and  continuance  sort  not,  especially  In 
liquids :  but  those  exquisite  differences  we  under- 
stand of  artic'ilate  voices  and  musical  tones. 

But  of  this  matter  altogether  {videHcei^  what 
relation  and  correspondency  sound  has  to  tho 
local  motion  of  the  air)  let  inquiry  be  more  dili- 
gently made;  not  by  the  way,  whether t  (which 
sort  of  question  in  matters  of  this  kind  has  ruined 
all,)  but  by  the  way,  how  far?  and  that  not  by 
arguments  discursive,  but  by  opposite  expetimwHn 
and  crucial  instanoet. 
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Cf  the  OommukUeation  tf  the  Jir  pereuned  and 
tUded  with  the  ambient  Air^  and  Bodice^  or 
their  Spirite. 

In  the  striking  of  a  bell,  the  soond  giTen  by 
ehiming  upon  the  bell  with  a  hammer  on  the  ont- 
aide,  and  by  the  tongue  within,  is  of  the  same 
tone.  So  that  the  sound  yielded  by  the  chiming 
upon  the  outside,  eannot  be  generated  by  the  eol- 
liflion  of  the  air  between  the  hammer  and  the 
outside  of  the  bell,  since  it  is  according  to  the 
coneaTe  of  the  bell  within.  And  if  it  were  a  flat 
plate  of  brass,  and  not  concaTe,  the  sound  should, 
I  think,  be  different. 

If  there  be  a  rift  in  the  bell,  it  giTes  a  hoarse 
■onnd,  not  pleasant  or  grateful. 

It  would  be  known  how  the  thickness  of  the 
percussed  body  may  affect  the  sound,  and  how 
far  forth :  as  if,  of  the  same  concaTo,  one  bell 
should  be  thicker,  another  thinner.  I  haTe  proved 
in  a  bell  of  gold,  that  it  gave  an  excellent  sound, 
Bothing  worse,  yea,  better,  than  a  bell  of  aiWer  or 
of  brass.  But  money  of  gold  rings  not  so  well  as 
money  of  silver. 

Empty  casks  yield  a  deep  and  resounding 
ionnd,  full  ones  a  dull  and  dead  sound.  But  in 
the  Tiol,  and  the  lute,  and  other  such,  although 
the  first  percussion  be  between  the  string  and  the 
exterior  air,  yet  that  air  straight  communicates 
with  the  air  in  the  belly,  or  concaTe  of  the  riol 
or  lute.  Wherefore,  in  instruments  of  this  kind  is 
ever  some  perforation  made,  that  the  outward  air 
m^y  communicate  with  the  confined  air,  without 
which,  the  sound  would  be  dull  and  dead. 

Let  there  be  a  trial  made  of  the  nightingale- 
pipe,  that  it  be  filled  with  oil,  and  not  with  water; 
and  let  it  be  noted,  how  much  sofier  or  more 
obtuse  the  sound  shall 'be. 

When  sound  is  created  between  the  breath  and 
tke  percussed  air,  as  in  a  pipe,  or  flute,  it  is  yet 


so  produced,  as  it  hath  some  communication  with 
the  body  of  the  flute,  or  pipe.  For  there  is  one 
sound  produced  in  a  trumpet  of  wood,  another  in 
one  of  brass ;  another,  I  judge,  if  the  trumpet 
were  lined  within,  or  perhaps  eren  eoTered^  on 
the  outside,  with  silk  or  doth :  one  perchance  if 
the  trumpet  were  wet,  another  if  dry.  I  con- 
ceiTC,  likewise,  in  Tirginals,  or  the  Tiol»  if  the 
board  upon  which  the  strings  are  strained  were 
of  brass,  or  of  silTer,  it  should  yield  m  somewhat 
different  sound.  But  of  all  these  things  let  diers 
be  better  inquiry. 

Further,  in  respect  of  the  communication,  it 
would  be  inquired,  what  tiie  diversity  and  ine- 
quality of  bodies  may  do;  as  if  three  bells  should 
be  made  to  hang,  the  one  within  the  other,  with 
some  space  of  air  interpoeed,  and  the  outer  bell 
were  chimed  upon  with  a  hammer,  what  soond  it 
should  giTs,  in  respect  of  a  single  bell. 

Let  a  bell  be  covered  on  the  outside  witii  eloth 
or  silk,  and  let  it  be  noted,  when  the  bell  is 
struck  by  the  tongue  within,  what  that  eorering 
shall  do  to  the  sound. 

If  there  were  in  a  viol  a  plate  of  brass,  or  of 
silver,  pierced  with  holes,  in  place  of  dial  of 
wood,  it  would  be  seen  what  this  shall  do  to  tlie 
sound. 

There  are  used  in  Denmark,  and  are  even 
brought  hither,  drums  of  brass,  not  of  wood,  less 
than  those  of  wood,  and  they  give,  I  think,  a 
louder  sound. 

The  agitation  of  the  air  by  great  winds  shall 
not,  I  think,  yield  much  sound,  if  woods,  waves, 
buildings,  or  the  like  be  away ;  yet  is  it  received 
that,  before  tempests,  ttiere  be  some  murmurings 
made  in  woods,  albeit  to  the  sense  the  blast  be 
not  yet  perceived,  nor  do  the  leaves  stir.* 


•  Three  ebapten  are  deflctent,  wbteh  CberS  wmatci  M- 
■are  to  conpletliif. 
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Adoration  the  highest  honour  amongst  the  heathens, 

L  177. 
Adrian,  a  learned  prince,  L  178. 
Adrian  de  Castello,  the  pope's  legate,  made  Bishop  of 

Hereford,  L  335 ;  his  conspiracy  against  Leo  from  a 

prediction  of  an  astrologer,  L  335. 
Adrian  YI.,  advice  to  him  respecting  Pasquil,  L  109. 
Adrian,  the  bounty  of  his  disposition,  iL  234. 
Adrian,  the  philosopher's  answer  who  contended  with 

with  him,  L  1 16. 
Advancement  in  life.  L  231 ;  of  learning,  notice  o^ 

i.  292 ;  of  learning,  Bacon'a  obserrations  on,  iL 

435. 
Adversity,  strength  of,  ii.  488;  Essay  of,  i.  14. 
Advertisement  touching  holy  war,  iL  436;  touching 

choich  controversies,  iL  41 1. 
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Advice  upon  importing  foreign  goods,  iL  386;  to 
ministmi,  iL  376 ;  concerning  Indian  wealth,  iL  387 

Adulteration  of  metals,  iL  459. 

Advocates,  i.  58. 

JBneaa  Sylvius,  his  saybg  of  the  Christian  religion, 
L  121. 

^sculapius  and  Circe,  expoeition  o^  credulity  by  (able 
of,  L  203. 

.^sop's  fiible  of  the  two  sons  digging  for  gold,  L  172. 

Afieckions,  effect  upon  the  minds  and  spirits  of  men, 
iL  129;  their  impediments  to  knowledge.  L  94; 
inquiry  touching,  L  225. 

Afieciation.  No  affectation  in  passion,  L  45 ;  to  use 
studies  too  much  for  ornament  is  aflectation,  L  55. 

Afiidavits  before  masters  of  chancery,  iL  483. 

Affluence.  Greatness  too  often  aacribed  to  affluence 
of  commodities,  ii.  222. 

Agathodes,  conduct  to  the  captive  Syracusans,  L  1 14. 

Age  and  youth  prejudiced,  viL  41. 

Age  will  not  be  defied,  L  39 ;  essay  on  youth  and,  L 
48 ;  heat  in  age  excellent  for  business,  L  48 ;  Alon- 
zo  of  Arragon's  commendation  of  age,  L  1 13. 

Agesilaus,  excellent  though  deformed,  L  49 ;  saying  of 
his,  L  115;  called  home  from  Persia  upon  a  war 
against  SparU  by  Athens  and  Thebes,  iL  223 ;  his 
saying  thereon,  ii.  223. 

Agricultural  experiments,1L  464. 

Agrippina,  preference  of  empire,  L  183. 

Aguea,  what  wines  best  for,  iL  10;  use  of  hartshorn 
in,  iL  91. 

Air,  transmutation  of  into  water,  iL  10,  19 ;  diversi^ 
of  infusions  in,  iL  9 ;  in  wat(M,  cause  of  quick  as- 
cent of,  iL  10;  condensation  of  by  cold,  iL  11, 
aptness  to  corrupt,  ii.  109;  commixture  of  with 
flame,  iL  1 1 ;  efiSsct  of  the  uispissation  of  the,  iL 
127;  toudiing  the  nature  of,  iL  119;  flying  of 
unequal  bodies  in  the,  iL  107 ;  experiment  toudiing. 
the  congealing  of,  iL  54 ;  the  theory  of  Anaximenes 
L  439. 

Air  and  water,  experiments  as  to  weight  in,  iL  468* 

Air  and  aound,  iL  28. 

Airs,  experiment  touching,  ii.  249. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  St.,  from  Buckingham,  prombmg 
to  move  his  majesty  to  take  off  the  restrsint  upon 
his  not  coming  witliin  the  verge  of  the  court,  iiL 
185. 

Albans,  the  Lord  St,  to  a  friend,  believing  his  own 
danger  less  than  he  found  it,  iii.  190. 

Albans,  the  Lord  St,  to  the  same  humble  servant,  em- 
ploying him  to  do  a  good  office  with  a  great  man. 
iiL  190. 

Albans,  from  Lord  St,  praying  that  the  king  will  let 
him  die  out  of  a  cloud  and  aufier  his  honours  to  bo 
transmitted,  iiL  188. 

Albans,  from  Lord  St,  to  the  king,  thanking  him  for 
his  liberty,  iiL  184. 
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Albans,  from  Lord  8t,  to  the  king,  praying  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  king's  kindness,  iii.  84. 

Albans,  Lord  St.,  to  a  most  dear  friend,  in  whom  be 
notes  an  entircness  and  impatient  attention  to  do 
him  service,  iii.  19. 

Albans,  Lord  St.,  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  Marlborough, 
expostulating  about  his  unkindness  and  injustice, 
iu.  191. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  St,  from  Buckingham,  promising 
to  snpplj  his  decayed  cables,  iii.  187. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  St,  from  Buckingham,  touching 
his  book,  iii.  187. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  St,  from  Buckingham,  thanking 
him  for  a  partUfien,  iii.  188. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  St^  from  Buckingham,  touching 
his  application  to  the  king,  iiL  188. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  St,  from  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
upon  the  orations  of  Cicero,  Demosthenes,  and  the 
works  of  bis  lordship,  iiL  188. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  St!,  from  the  Msrqois  of  Bucking- 
ham, expressing  the  king's  willingness  to  see  his 
book,  but  refusing  to  let  him  remain  in  London,  iiL 
184. 

.\lbans,  to  the  Lord  St,  from  Buckingham,  iiL  186. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  St.,  from  Buckingham,  concerning 
York  House,  iiL  185. 

Albert  Durer,  bis  mode  of  painting,  L  49. 

Alchymists  follow  wrong  principles  to  make  gold,  iL 
49;  their  philosophy,  or  the  Grecians',  all  now  re- 
eeited,  L  79 ;  means  used  by,  more  monstrous  than 

-  the  end,  L  199 ;  errora  of  in  forming  science,  L 
173. 

Alchymy,  white  and  red,  IL  459 ;  advantages  of  to 
acience,  L  173. 

Aldbiades,  of  high  spirit,  yet  beantifnl,  L  49 ;  advice 
to  Pericles,  studying  how  to  givo  in  his  acoounti, 
L  109. 

Alcohol,  a  powder  made  of,  iL  99. 

Alexander,  body  of,  found,  iL  104;  Livy's  saying  of 
him,  L  84 ;  his  conquest  of  Penis,  ii.  233 ;  Livy's 
judgment  of  him,  ii.  233 ;  his  opinion  of  the  cause 
of  Calisthenes*  eloquence  in  his  speeches  on  the 
Macedonians,  ii.  229,  235 ;  melancholy  in  his  lat- 
ter years,  L  27 ;  his  conduct  at  Arbela,  L  36 ;  not 
just  to  deny  credit  to  his  acts,  L  99 ;  his  saying  of 
Creterus  and  Hephcstion,  L  113;  saying  of  Anti- 
pater,  L  113;  his  answer  to  Parmenio,  L  1 14, 1 17 ; 
cleanliness  of,  iL  8;  an  instance  of  excellence  in 
arms  and  learning,  L  164;  hb  admiration  of  Ho- 
mer, L  179 ;  education  of,  L  179 ;  preferred  learning 
to  empire,  L  179;  his  observation  relating  to  Dio- 
genes, L  179;  his  wit  in  speeches,  L  179;  Cassan- 
der's  suhUe  answer  to,  i.  179;  his  distinction  be- 
tween love  of  him  and  love  of  the  king,  i.  180 ; 
answer  to  Parmenio's  counsel,  i.  180;  an  instance 
of  the  conjunction  between  learning  and  military 
power,  L  179. 

Alien  enemy,  law  respecting,  iL  169. 

Alien  friend,  may  have  movable  goods  and  personsl 
actions,  but  not  freehold,  or  leasehold,  or  actions 
real  or  mixed,  iL  169. 

Alienations,  oflUce  of  compositions  for,  iiL  319. 

Aliment  of  man,  L  202. 

\limenta,  change  of,  iL  18. 

Allegiance,  cannot  be  applied  to  the  law  or  kingdom, 
but  to  the  person  of  the  king,  iL  176 ;  must  be  un- 
conditional, iL391. 

Alliance  wiUi  Holland,  iL  383. 

Almonds,  oil  of,  mixed  with  spirita  of  wine,  ii.  466. 

Akmso  of  Arragon,  saying  about  books,  i.  1 13. 

Alphabet  of  Natare^  rule  and  form  of,  UL  531. 


Alphonso  the  Wise  compiled  the  digest  of  the  lawt 
of  Spain,  iL  235. 

Alteration  of  religion  by  Elizabeth,  ii.  445. 

Alterations  which  may  be  called  majora,  iL  114. 

Altham,  Baron,  reverend  judge,  iL  477. 

Alva,  Duke  of,  general  arrest  made  by  him  of  Eng^ 
lishmen,  ii.  260 ;  a  chief  instrument  in  the  rebellioo 
in  the  north  of  England,  iL  260. 

Amalgamatising  metah^  ii.  461, 462. 

Amazons,  ii.  442. 

Ambassadors,  how  to  choose,  ii.  382. 

Amber,  flies  get  a  durable  sepulchre  in,  iL  24. 

Ambition,  essay  on,  L  44 ;  of  man,  God's  first  judg- 
ment on  the,  L  175. 

Amiens,  Spaniards  besten  out  of,  iL  200,  213. 

Anabaptists,  iL  442 ;  revived  the  opinion  of  HenktM^ 
L  220;  religion  of,  iL  314. 

Anacharais,  saying  of  his,  L  120. 

Analysis.  See  Notes  by  die  Editor,  L  244—254. 

Anatomy,  much  deficient,  L  204. 

Anaxagoras,  his  precept  concerning  truth,  L  82 ;  bis 
remark  upon  the  Athenians  who  had  condemned 
him  to  death,  L  116. 

Ancient  history  only  fragments,  L  189. 

Ancient  philosophers,  their  theories  concerning  primi- 
tive matter,  L  437. 

Ancients,  inventora  consecrated  by  the,  i.  207 ;  ho* 
noura  of  the,  to  eminent  men,  L  177 ;  consecrated 
inventora  of  arte  amongst  the  gods,  L  177;  hoped 
to  prolong  life  by  medicine,  i.  307  ;  wisdom  of  th«, 
L  287 — 313 ;  took  upexperimente  on  credit  iL  13. 

Andrada,  Manuel,  a  Portuguese,  revolted  from  Don 
Antonio  to  the  King  of  Spain,  iL  217;  advertises 
Mendoza  that  he  bad  won  Dr.  Lopez  to  the  King  of 
Spain's  service,  iL  218;  Lopez's  secret  conference 
with  him,  iL  218;  got  out  of  prison  by  Jjopez,ii. 
218 ;  brings  Lopez  a  jewel  from  the  King  of  Spain, 
iL  218 ;  moves  Lopez  to  poison  Queen  Elizabeth, 
iL  218 ;  goes  to  Calais  and  writes  to  the  Count  de 
Fuentes,iL  218. 

Andrews,  Bishop,  ii.  435. 

Angels,  wonbip  of,  L  195. 

Anger,  esssy  on,  L  59 ;  causes  of,  L  59 ;  makea  dull 
men  witty,  but  keeps  them  poor,  i.  124 ;  efiecte  of, 
ii.  96. 

Animate  bodies  and  plante,  difference  between,  iL  81. 

Annals  and  journals,  their  use,  i.  191. 

Annihilation,  impossibility  of,  iL  24. 

Anointing,  experiment  touching,  ii.  99. 

Answers,  if  insufficient,  defendant  to  pay  costs,  iL  483; 
to  bills  in  chancery,  iL  483. 

Ant,  ite  character,  i.  208. 

Autalcidas,  his  answer  to  an  Athenian,  i.  116. 

Antarctic  hemisphere,  dusky  spote  in,  what  are  causes 
of,  ii.  585. 

Ante-nati  and  post-nati  of  Scotland,  ii.  144,  154,  159, 
160. 

Anticipations  of  the  second  philneophy,iii.  521. 

Antigonus,  answer  and  saying  of,  L  114,  117. 

Anti-masques,  their  composition,  L  45. 

Antimony,  as  to  dissolving,  ii.  460. 

Antinomia},  contrary  cases  to  be  noted  in  reducing  the 
common  law,  iL  232. 

Antiochia,  wholesome  air  of,  iL  128. 

Antiochus,  his  incitement  to  Prusias  to  war  against 
the  Romans,  ii.  204. 

Antipathy  and  sympathy  of  men's  spirits,  iL  137;  se 
cret  virtue  of,  ii.  132,  137 ;  of  things,  iiL  465. 

Antiquity,  overweening  affection  for,  1.  172;  like 
Fame,  head  muffled.  L  189;  law  of,  ii.  421 ;  the 
uttermost  is  like  fame,  that  muffles  her  head  anc 
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lelb  tales,  i.  84 ;  admiritiofi  of  in  unpedimeDt  to 
knovrledgo,  L  94 ;  knowledge  not  to  be  eought  in 
the  obecarity  ot,  but  in  the  light  of  nature,  ii.  547. 

Antipaler,  of  all  Alezander'a  Ueutenanta,  wore  no  pac^ 
pie,  t  113;  hit  sayings  of  Deoades,  i.  114; 

Aniiflthenes*  opinion  what  was  most  necessary,  k  12<L 

Antitheta,  examples  of,  i.  817. 

Antoninus  Pius,  a  learned  prince,  i.  178. 

Antonio,  King,  mortal  enemy  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
ii  217 ;  his  retinue,  therefore,  free  from  all  suspicion 
of  conspiracy  against  Queen  Elisabeth,  it  217;  yet 
suspected  by  some  of  her  majesty's  counsel,  iL  217. 

Antonio,  Don,  enterprise  to  settle  him  in  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal  &iled,  IL  210. 

Antonius,  Marcus,  transported  by  love,  L  18. 

Antonios*  mind  weakened  by  the  Egyptian  soothsayer, 
ii.  120. 

Ants,  instinct  oC  ii  93. 

Antwerp,  English  merchsnts  spoiled  and  put  to  their 
ransom  at  the  sack  of,  iu  260. 

Anytus'  accusation  against  Socrates,  L  164^ 

Apellea,  his  mode  of  painting,  L  49. 

Ape*s  heart,  what  good  for,  IL  1C4^ 

Aphorisms,  iiL  427;  the  way  of  delivering  ancient 
wisdom,  iii.  222 ;  the  pith  of  sciences,  i.  214 ;  know- 
ledge when  in,  u  in  growth,  L  173. 

Apollonias*s  judgment  of  Nero,  ii.  277 ;  reason  for 
Nero's  oveithrow,  delight  in  solitude,  L  34. 

Apollonius  of  Tyana,  ii.  124. 

Apophthegms,  i.  107 ;  account  o(  i.  9 ;  loss  of  Casar's, 
L  192. 

Apothecaries,  bow  they  clarify  syrups,  iL  8. 

Apology  for  the  Eari  of  Essex,  iL  333. 

Apparel,  vanity  in  should  be  avoided,  iL  388. 

Appendices  to  knowledge  of  the  soul,  L  206 ;  division 
ot,  divination,  foseination,  i.  206;  of  history,  L 
192. 

Appetite,  or  will  of  man,  L  218. 

Appius  Claudius  transported  by  love,  L  18. 

Arbela,  the  number  of  the  Persians  at,  L  36. 

Archidamus*s  answer  to  Philip  of  Maoedon,  L  118. 

Arch-traitor  Tyrone,  the,  ii.  349. 

Archetype,  the  dignity  of  knowledge  is  to  be  sought  in 
the,L  174. 

Ardes,  Spaniards  beaten  out  of,  iL  200,  213. 

Arguments  in  law,  UL  267. 

Aristippus,  answers  of  his,  L  113,  117,  118,  121; 
answer  as  to  the  morigeration  of  learned  men,  L 
169. 

AIistoU^  iL  198,  210,  212,  219,  221,  224,  226,  227; 
school  of,  i.  90 ;  put  all  his  opinions  upon  his  own 
authority,  L  99 ;  full  of  ostentation,  L  57 ;  goeth  for 
the  best  author,  L  72 ;  character  ol^  L  72 ;  admired 
the  invariableness  of  the  heavens,  L  79 ;  saith  our 
ancestors  were  gross,  L  84;  said  that  we  are  be- 
holden to  him  for  many  of  our  articles  of  foith, 
L  123 ;  remarks  concerning  the  prolongation  of  lifo, 
iL  16 ;  opinion  of  the  colours  of  feathers,  ii.  7 ;  advice 
in  consumptions,  iL  16 ;  fraiped  new  words  in  con- 
tradiction to  ancient  wisdom,  L  196 ;  mentions  the 
ancients  only  to  confute  them,  L  196;  took  the 
right  course  for  glory  in  reproving  the  more  ancient 
philosophers,  L  196 ;  inquiry  in  physiognomy,  L 
201 ;  error  in  mixing  philosophy  with  logic,  L  173 ; 
his  sparing  use  of  feigned  matter  in  histtory,  L  172 ; 
observation  on  the  power  of  the  mind  and  reason, 
L  206 ;  emulation  of,  L  216 ;  followed  the  example 
of  Alexander  in  conquering  all  opinions  as  the  other 
all  nations,  L  196 ;  remarks  on  his  system  of  natural 
philosophy,  L  427 ;  hascostom  to  piefor  the  obscure, 
iL681. 


Armada,  ill  sneceM  of  tlie  Spanish,  iL  200;  aooonnt 

of  it,  iL  208. 
Arms,  the  importance  of  to  nations,  L  38 ;   floorish 

in  the  youth  of  a  state,  L  62 ;  and  learning,  oom- 

parison  of  in  advancing  men,  L  183. 
Arragon,  united  with  Castile,  but  not  natnraliaed,  ii. 

155 ;  its  rebellion  suppressed,  and  subsequent  iocor^ 

poration  with  Castile,  iL  155. 
Arthur,  King,  L  199. 
Art,  duty  of  to  exalt  nature,  L  208 ;  of  memory,  visible 

images  in  the,  iL  131  ;  tlie  time  extent  of,  iL  678. 
Articulation  of  sounds,  iL  35. 
Arts,  military,  flourish  most  while  viitne  grows,  L  205 ; 

Uberal,  flourish  when  virtue  is  in  state,  i.  205 ;  volup- 
tuary, flourish  when  virtue  declines,  L  205;  history 

of,  deficient,  L  188. 
Arts  and  methods,  error  of  ovet^eariy  reduction  of 

adence  into,  L  173. 
Arts,  intellectual,  are  four,  Invention,  Judgment,  Mo- 

mory.  Tradition,  i.  207. 
Arts  and  sciences,  invention  deficient,  i.  207 ;  their 

flourishing  condition  under  the  reign  of  King  Jame% 

iL285. 
Arts  of  judgment,  L  210. 

Arundel  and  Surrey,  Earl  o^  fron  Lord  Baeen,  men- 
tioning his  being  tsken  ill  and  stsying  at  his  honsa. 

iiL  91. 
Ashton,  Abdy,  chaplain  to  the  Eari  of  Essex,  iL  363. 
Assertion  and  proof,  L  214. 
Astringents,  a  catalogue  of  diflerent  aorta,  hot  and  cold, 

iL  467 ;  purgative,  ii.  468. 
Astrologers,  means  used  by,  more  monstrous  than  the 

end,  L  199. 
Astrologers'  judgment  that  the  King  of  France  shoakl 

be  killed  in  a  duel,  L  43. 
Astrology,  Chaldean,  L  206. 
Astronomer,  predictions  of,  L  206. 
Astronomical  observations,  admonition  respecting,  i. 

421;  iL580. 
Astronomy,  theory  ot,  L  200 ;  exemplified  in  the  Book 

of  Job,  L  175. 
AtelanU  and  the  golden  ball,  L  174. 
Atalanta,  or  gain,  L  304. 
Atheism,  learned  men  and  times  incline  to,  L  168 ; 

superficial  knowledge  of  philosophy  may  incline  the 

mud  to,  L  164;  learned  timea  have  inclined  to,  i.  162; 

caused  by  ignorant  preachers,  iL  427 ;  meditations 

upon,  L  6,  70 ;  their  disposition  light,  L  71 ;  Essay 

of,  L  24  ;  never  perturbs  statea,  L  25. 
Athens,  poisoned  capital  offenders,  iL  85 ;  their  Sex- 

viri  standing  commissioners  to  watch  the  laws,  iL 

231,235. 
Athletic,  L  205 ;  phikMophy  relating  to  not  inqmred 

L  205. 
Atlantis,  New,  L  255. 
Atlas,  L  210. 

Atmosphere,  artificial,  in  New  Atlands,  L  267. 
Atoms,  equality  or  inequality  of,  L  407. 
Attachment  for  not  answering,  iL  481. 
Attemus,  the  start  of  in  Epicurus,  a  Involoas  shifl, 

L71. 
Attorney  and  solicitor-general  should  not  be  ignorant 

in  things  though  unconnected  with  their  profession, 

ii.  379. 
Attorney-general's  place  and  commiasioo,  ii.  489. 
Attomey-genersl,  abuse  of  to  Mr.  Bscon,  ii.  497. 
Auraction,  by  similitude  of  substance,  iL  94;  expeip* 

mcnt  touching,  iL  121 ;  experimental  remarks  on« 

iL  466 ;  by  similitude  of  substance,  iL  181. 
.Attractive  bodies,  if  in  small  quantities,  ii   460;  oIk- 

sarvaliona  on,  iL  466. 
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An^bles  waH  ynaMm,  eoDMnt  and  dkwnt  betwMH, 
it  41 ;  ui.  537,  539,  541,  542,  543. 

AogQstin,  9t  hifl  oomptmon  of  nettlea,  ii.  476 ;  eom- 
paiifon  med  by,  iL  S67. 

AugusUns,  order  of,  n.  406. 

AagMtQs  Canr,  hi*  nying  of  hb  two  daogbten  and 
grBDdMNi,  L  131 ;  hit  death,  i.  IS;  poUcj  attributed 
to  bim  bj  Livia,  u  14 ;  bis  friendebip  to  Agrippa, 
L  35 ;  of  a  repoaed  nature,  L  48 ;  of  high  apirit,  jet 
beautifiil,  L  49 ;  eaytnga  and  letten  of  hia,  L  1 18 ; 
eharaeter  of,  i.  401 ;  in  his  youth  aflecting  power, 
t  401 ;  in  hia  middle  age  aflbcting  dignity,  i.  401 , 
in  age,  eaae  and  pleasure,  L  401 ;  in  hia  decline  bent 
to  memory  and  posterity,  L  401 ;  treads  the  steps 
of  Casar,  but  with  deeper  print,  iL  357 ;  hb  peace- 
able government  as  highly  esteemed  aa  tiie  nctories 
of  Julius  Casar,  iL  246. 

Auripigment  and  copper  make  red  aldiymy,  H.  459. 

Austria,  Don  John  o^  lost  his  reputation  at  Rimenant, 
it  207. 

Authority  of  two  kinds,  iL  130. 

Authors  should  be  consuls  and  not  dictators,  L  172. 

Avellaneda,  the  Spanish  admiral,  sets  upon  the  Enliah 
fleet,  after  the  enterprise  of  Panama,  ii.  212;  cornea 
off  with  loss,  iL  212 ;  his  boaating,  ii.  212. 

Ariariea,  L  53. 

Axe,  in  case  of  felony,  whether  to  be  carried  before  the 
prisoner,  ii.  516. 

Babtlov,  the  excellence  of  its  situation,  ii.  228;  the 
city  of  estate  in  Persia,  ii.  228 ;  Alexander  the 
Great  chose  it  for  his  seat,  ii.  228 ;  afterwards  8e- 
leucus  and  his  descendants,  iL  228 ;  its  greatness  in 
the  times  of  the  kings  of  Parthia,  ii.  229 ;  of  the 
successors  of  Mahomet,  ii.  229 ;  and  at  this  day, 
Bagdad's  greatneas,  ii.  229. 

Bacon,  Anthony,  epistle  dedicatorie  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  Essays  to  him,  i.  2. 

Bacon,  his  value  for  the  corrections  of  unlearned  men, 
L  277 ;  love  of  fennliar  illustration,  L  279 ;  died  9th 
April,  1626,  L  cxii;  speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons touching  the  general  naturalization  of  the 
Scottish  nation,  iL  150;  the  union  of  laws  with 
Scotland,  IL  158 ;  his  argument  in  Caloin'a  case, 
the  postruati  of  Scotland,  ii.  166;  account  of  his 
works,  iL  436 ;  opinion  of  the  Novum  Organum, 
ii.  436;  to  the  Judges,  iL  515;  observations  on  the 
advancement  of  learning,  iL  436 ;  most  inclined  by 
nature  to  the  study  of  arts  and  sciences,  ii.  474 ; 
his  sayings,  L  111,  121,  124;  thought  it  wisest  to 
keep  way  with  antiquity,  usque  ad  tmu,  L  196 ; 
letter  to  the  king  noting  his  History  of  Henry  YIL, 
L  275 ;  life  in  Biographia  Briunnia,  L  272 ;  notice 
of  his  Essays  by  Rawley,  L  275 ;  his  reasons  for 
devoting  himself  to  philosophy,  iL  549 ;  iiL  534. 

Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas,  answer  to  Queen  Elizabeth  re- 
specting the  monopoly  licenses,  L  107 ;  the  littleness 
of  his  house,  L  115;  abused  in  a  libel  in  1592,  ii. 
263;  his  character,  ii.  263. 

Bacon,  Friar,  his  head,  iL  338  ;  tradition  about,  iL  103. 

Bagg's  case,  Sir  E.  Coke's  answer  to  the  objections  in, 
a.  507. 

Bagge8*s  case,  iL  528. 

Balaam's  Ass,  author  discovered,  ii.  510. 

Balance  of  Europe  kept  by  Henry  VHL,  Franda  I.,  and 
Charles  V.,  ii.  204. 

Ballard,  his  confession  showed  that  all  priests  were 
acquainted  with  the  intended  invasion  of  England, 
\\,  255. 

Tialtimore,  in  Ireland,  yielded  by  the  Spaniaids  by  the 
ueaty  of  Kinaale,  iL  212. 


Banishmenf,  n.  435. 

Bankrupt,  oommiaaon  of,  wImb  graDttd,  i.  4Mw 

Baptism,  iL  426. 

Barbery,  practioe  of  getting  fresh  water  in,  iL  7* 

Bark,  aa  to  the  removal  of  from  trees,  IL  86. 

Barkiey,  Sir  Rkshaid,  Eart  of  Easex's  keeper,  iL  364 

Barley,  experiments  touching,  ii.  85. 

Baronius,  Cardinal,  annala  ol^  ii.  512. 

Barrels,  aoonda  produced  on  full  or  empty,  n.  S4. 

Barroir,  a  Brownist,  hia  conduct,  iL  249. 

Barton,  Eliz^  named  the  maid  of  Kent,  her  traasof 
gainst  Henry  YHL,  iL  801. 

Base  ooonsellora,  represented  by  Telhi8»  L  288. 

Basilisk  killeth  t^  aspect,  iL  127. 

Bass  and  treble  strings,  soimds  o^  ii.  S3, 84. 

Batea,  his  plea  on  imports  and  exporta,  ii.  278. 

Bath,  or  fomentation,  iL  469 ;  mineral,  i.  206. 

Bathing,  experiment  touching,  iL  99;  benefita  and 
eflbcts  of,  iL  98;  among  the  Romaaa,  iL  90. 

Beads,  different  sorts  o^  iL  132. 

Bears  grow  fat  by  sleep,  H.  16. 

Beauty,  i.  205;  helpa  towarda,  iL  11 ;  of  EUzabeCl^  i. 
449 ;  Essay  on,  i.  48. 

Beaver,  admonition  to  imitate  the,  ii.  487. 

Beerehaven  yielded  by  the  Spaniarda  at  th«  treaty  of 
Kinsale.  U.212. 

Bees,  hwtinct  of,  ii.  93 ;  humming  o(  what,  n.  SS ; 
longevity  of,  ii.  93. 

Behaviour,  L  56. 

Belief,  of  Bacon,  if.  407;  what  woiketh,  iL  129 ;  and 
worship,  wants  of,  ii.  412. 

Believing  Christian,  character  of^  iL  410. 

Bell  metal,  iL  456, 459. 

Bells,  motion  of  pressure  upon,  iL  8;  chtming  of, 
iL  32. 

Beneficence  of  Elizabeth,  iL  446. 

Benefices,  value  of,  how  regulated,  iL  514. 

Bettenham,  Mr.,  opinion  of  richea,  i.  121. 

Bertram,  a  murderer  and  suicide,  iL  501. 

Bias,  his  advice  to  dissolute  marinera  prajring  in  a 
tempest,  L  109;  a  precept  of  hia,  L  117;  his  pre- 
cept, i.  237. 

Bill  of  review,  ii.  479. 

Bills,  if  too  long,  counsel  to  be  fined  for  passing,  ii 
482 ;  for  what  counael  puniriiable,  iL  482. 

Biography,  L  282 

Bion,  saying  of  his,  L  109,  120. 

Birch's  translation  of  Bacon'a  praiae  of  Prince  Heniy, 
L404. 

Bird-witted  children  ought  to  be  taught  maidiefnatiei^ 
L218. 

Birds,  time  of  growtii  of,  ii.  102 ;  quickness  of  motion 
in,  iL  90;  imitate  aounds,  iL  39;  the  natore  o^ 
ii.  102;  of  paradise,  feetless,  ii.  269. 

Birth,  acceleration  of,  iL  53. 

Bishop  by  deputy,  ii.  424. 

Bishop  of  Winchester,  letter  to,  L  276. 

Bishop  Andrews,  ii.  435. 

Bishops,  government  of,  iL  423 ;  err  in  resisting  re- 
form, ii.  417;  virtues  of,  iL  415;  translation  of,  iL 
492 ;  government,  sole  error  of,  ii.  423. 

Blackwater,  defeat  of  the  English  by  the  Irish  rebeb 
at,iL2il. 

Bladder  and  water,  weight  of,  iL  464. 

Blood,  stanching  of,  iL  18 ;  insects  without,  IL  93 ; 
saltness  of,  iL  85 ;  commixture  of,  iL  465. 

Blows  and  bruises,  experiments  on,  ii.  1 19 

Blunt,  Sir  C.  instigator  of  treasons,  iL  352 ;  wounded 
in  an  encounter  between  Sir.  J.  Luaon  and  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  iL  359 ;  confession  of,  iL  364 ;  first  con* 
ftasifm  of,  iL  369 ;  confession  of,  iL  372 ;  apeach  «^ 
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it  Ut  dtath,  iL  378;  aAt  fergiveBen  of  Ral«igh, 
H.S7S. 

Bodifli,  Che  dinsioB  oC  i*  406 ;  ftrainiof  one  through 
■ooClier,  it  7;  oepoivUoiifl oi^  bj weight, ii.  8;  expe- 
finflBte  on  tbo  molioa  of  upoo  thoir  preware,  iL  8 ; 
ooBtraolioB  of  in  balk,  by  mixtora  of  liquid  with 
■oKd,  «•  18 ;  ioipeTfectly  nixod,  ii.  1 18 ;  indurttion 
oi;  ii.  20,  81 ;  appetile  in  wiion  ol^  iL  45 ;  bttriabor 
infinioMof  in  tbo  oofth,  iL  56 ;  effect  of  winds  on 
BMn  V  it  5T ;  which  do  not  draw,  ii.  466 ;  thtt  wre 
borne  up  bj  wolor,  iL  104 ;  eonMnration  of,  iL  104 ; 
of  Alexonder  and  Noma  fbund  aftor  their  death,  iL 
104 ;  ezperinant  toaehing  the  eupematation  at,  iL 
107;  preaenration  oi,  iL  108;  toaehing  the  fixation 
of^  iL  108 ;  inaenable  peroeption  in,  ii.  109;  tooob- 
ing  hard  and  aoft,  ii.  115;  liqaifiable,  ii.  1 14 ;  ooo- 
cretiona  and  diaadhltions  o(,  iL  1 15 ;  pnenmaticala 
in,  iL  1 15 ;  charactere  o^  iL  1 15 ;  ductile  and  tenaile, 
iL  115;  fragile  and  tough,  iL  114;  difierent  ones 
which  draw,  iL  466 ;  distinction  of,  ii.  560. 

Body,  eommandment  of  the  mind  over  the,  L  806 ; 
power  of  the  imagination  on  the,  L  802 ;  good  o^ 
health,  beauty,  atrHigth,  pleasure,  L  208 ;  exercise 
of  the,  iL  46 ;  paintings  of  the,  iL  99 ;  how  to  be 
regulated  before  the  use  of  purgatives,  iL  18 ;  expe- 
mnents  touching  the  postures  of  the,  iL  99 ;  impiea- 
aions  on  tiy  passions  of  the  mind,  iL  95;  against 
the  waste  of  by  heat,  iL  467 ;  of  body,  a£foeted  tiy, 
ii.  586. 

Body  and  mind,  action  of  on  each  other,  L  802. 

BoiUng,  swelling,  and  dilatation  in,  iL  1 18.* 

Boldness,  Essay  o^  L  80. 

Bona  Notabilia,  iL  514. 

Bones,  experiments  touching,  iL  100. 

Bonham,  Dr.  his  case,  iL  588. 

Bonham's  case,  answen  of  Lord  Coke  to  objeotiona  in, 
iL  506. 

Boni&ce  VIII.,  Philip  the  Fair's  treatment  o^  ii.  390. 

Books,  distinction  in  their  use,  L  55;  good  ones  true 
friends,  ii.  488 ;  friend  always  to  be  fbund  in  good 
books,  iL  488 ;  of  policy,  L  191 ;  dedicationa  to, 
L  169. 

Border  court,  proposal  for  establishing,  iL  148. 

Borgia,  Alexander,  saying  of  the  Frnioh,  L  200. 

Bounty,  a  regal  trirtoe,  L  68. 

Bow,  the  Parthians*,  iL  888. 

Bracelets,  to  comfort  spirits,  iL  138,  188. 

Brain,  dried  and  strengthened  by  perfrirasa,  iL  127. 

Brand,  Sebastian,  famous  book  of,  iL  508. 

Braas,  weight  of  in  water,  iL  464;  what  made  of,  ii. 
459 ;  and  iron,  union  of,  iL  456. 

Bravery  stands  upon  comparison,  L  57. 

Breakfist  prsser  native  against  goat  and  rfaeoma,  iL  466. 

Breeding  cattle,  iL  884. 

Brehon  laws,  one  of  the  roots  of  the  tioables  in  Ire- 
land, ii.  190. 

Brest,  Bpanlarda  get  footing  at,  and  expelled  froBi,  iL 
200,213. 

Brasquet,  the  jester's  answer  to  Frauds  L,  L  118. 

Brewing,  specuhtion  of,  in  Tmkey,  iL  95. 

Briareus,  foble  of,  L  88. 

Bribe  accepted  by  Lord  C.  Bacon  in  Mr.  Hansbye's 
cause,  iL  523;  lord  chancellor  aooepts,in  the  cause 
of  8ir  R.  Egerton,  iL  582. 

Bribery,  ii.  436. 

Brimstone  and  quicksilver,  where  found,  iL  460. 

Britain,  iL  454 ;  dteeoorsa  on  the  true  greatness  of,  iL 
222 ;  great  strength  at  sea,  one  of  the  principal 
dowriea  of;  L  39. 

Drittany,  vafcmr  of  die  BngliA  at  aome  eoeoonlMi  in, 
iL21!4 
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Brittle  and  tough  metala,  iL  461. 

Bromley,  Mr.  Solicitor,  has  answer  to  iustiee  Oatline, 

L  ua 

Bromley's  report,  iL  501. 

Broth,  how  to  make  noorishiqg,  iL  14. 

Brown,  Dr.,  hu  answer  to  Sir  £.  Dyer's  narration  of 
Kelly's  making  gold,  L  122. 

Brownista,  dissensions  in  the  church  created  by  them, 
iL  249 ;  account  of  them,  iL  249. 

Braises  and  blows,  experiments  on,  iL  119. 

Bubbles,  forms  of,  iL  10. 

Buckhurst,  Lord  Steward,  in  commission  at  the  trial  of 
Eari  of  Essex,  ti.  360. 

Buckingham,  Bacon's  letteis  to  noticing  his  history  of 
Henry  V II.,  L  274,  275 ;  letter  to  the  Earl  of,  from 
Lord  Coke,  iL  507 ;  letter  from,  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, ii.  483 ;  letter  to,  from  Lord  C.  Bacon,  touch- 
ing Sir  W.  Raleigh,  iL  525 ;  letter  from,  to  the  Lord 
C.  Bacon,  touching  Sir  F.  Englefyld's  case,  IL  524  ; 
to  Lord  C.  Bacon,  touching  Mr.  F.  Foliambe*s  case, 
ii.  524 ;  letter  to  the  Lord  C.  Bacon  from,  touching 
Mr.  Hansbye's  case,  iL  528;  letter  from,  to  I^ord  C. 
Bacon,  touching  Dr.  Steward,  ii.  525;  letter  from 
Sir.  F.  Bacon  to  the  king,  touching  his  majesty's 
defence  of,  iL  519 ;  letter  to  the  Earl  of,  touching 
the  commendams,  iL  521 ;  letters  from,  to  the  Lord 
Keeper,  iL  521. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  dedication  of  essays  to,  L  1. 

BuiMing,  in  the  new  plantations  in  Ireland,  not  to  be 
sparsim  but  in  towns,  iL  186;  observations  on,  iL 
190 ;  essay  on,  L  49 ;  men  boild  stately  aooner  than 
garden  finely,  L  51. 

Bullen,  Queen  Anne,  message  to  the  king  when  led 
to  execution,  L  108. 

Borchew  woands  a  gentleman  instead  of  Sir  Christo* 
pher  Hatton,  ii.  263. 

Borghley  dedarea  the  Earl  of  Essex  traitor,  which 
causes  a  diminution  of  his  troop,  iL  358. 

Burials  in  earth,  experiment  on,  iL  56. 

Burieigh,  Lord,  attacked  in  a  libel  published  in  1592, 
iL  243;  observations  thereon,  iL  244;  never  sued 
any  man,  raised  any  rent,  or  put  <mt  any  tenant, 
iL  262. 

Buming-glassea,  iL  27. 

Barrage,  leaf  of,  its  virtue,  iL  9. 

Business,  affected  despatch  moot  dangerous  to  it,  L  32; 
time  is  its  measure,  L  32;  its  three  parts,  L  32 ;  an 
absurd  man  better  for  than  an  over-format  man,  L  33; 
aet  alraight  by  good  ooanael,  L  35 ;  character  and 
errata  of  young  men  in,  L  48 ;  of  old  men  in,  L  48 ; 
choice  of  men  in,  L  58 ;  to  be  too  full  of  respects  is 
a  kies  in  business,  L  56 ;  in  courts  it  is  an  easier 
matter  to  give  satisfaction,  than  to  do  the  business, 
L  87;  first  prepared,  ripraed  by  degrees,  iL  489; 
like  ways,  and  Irhy,  L  12L 


and  Nottingham, 


CiBiirxT  of  knowledge,  L  218. 

Cadii  taken  by  the  Eaila  of  T 
iL210. 

Cairo,  plagues  in,  IL  100. 

Cain,  his  envy  towanJa  Abel,  L  17. 

Cain  and  Abel,  coutemplatioa  and  notion  figured  iu, 
L175. 

Cakia,  Spaniarda  beaten  oot  o^  iL  200,  218;  kept  by 
OS  one  hundred  yeara  afier  we  loot  the  rest  of  France, 
why  80  long  kept,  and  why  taken,  iL  284 ;  overtoreo 
of  peaee  broken  off  upon  the  article  of  the  restitution 
of  Calais,  iL  268;  in  the  possssdon  of  Spanim^ 
IL887. 

Calanua,  the  Indian,  hia  advice  to  Alesander,  iL  888 

CbldoMiMi  of  malali,  IL  40Q,  46U 
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Ctkndar  of  things  not  invented,  L  200 
poMibifities,  i.  200;  diMoreriei  leeding  to  inveii- 
tiont,  i.  200 ;  popular  enora,  L  200 ;  of  inventioiis 
now  extant,  L  200. 

Callisthenes's  praiae  and  diapraiae  of  the  Maoedooian 
nation,  iL  229,  236;  mode  of  henoming  fiunona, 
i.  115. 

Galore  et  Frigore,  De,  the  radimeat  of  the  affinnative 
Ubie  in  the  Novum  Organum,  I  0. 

Calves  of  the  legs,  how  to  fonn,  iL  1 1. 

Calvin's  case.  Sir  F.  Bacon's  argument  in  it,  ii.  160. 

Canals,  making  proStable,  iL  884. 

Candies,  how  to  make  them  last,  iL  66. 

Cane,  the  propnrties  o(  iL  86. 

Cannibalism^  iL  448. 

Cannibals  in  the  West  Indies,  ii.  10. 

Capital  oflfenoe  to  conspire  the  death  of  a  counsellor  of 
state,  law  contrived  by  the  chancellor,  iL  333. 

Capital  oflenders,  how  tlie  Athenians  punished  bj  poi- 
son, L  85. 

Captains,  promotion  of,  ii.  383. 

Canlamon,  or  water-cresses,  iL  68. 

Cardan,  saying  of,  iL  488. 

Cardinal,  meaning  of,  iL  423. 

Cards  and  dice,  when  to  be  uaed,  ii.  388. 

Cares,  mediution  on  the  moderation  o^  L  68. 

Carew,  8ir  George,  L  283 ;  Preaident  of  Mnnster,  iL  211. 

Carlisle,  state  of;  iL  506. 

Cameades,  Gate's  conceit  of  the  eloquence  of,  L  164. 

Carvajall,  Francis,  sayings  of  his,  L  116. 

Cartels  of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  iL  389. 

Garthagena,  taking  of,  by  Drake,  ii.  208. 

Case,  Low's,  of  tenures,  iii.  276 ;  of  revocation  of  uaea. 
iiL  280 ;  of  impeachment  of  waste,  iii.  268. 

Gassander's  subtle  answer  to  Alexander,  L  180. 

Cassandra,  L  287. 

Cassius,  a  witty  answer  of  his  to  an  astrologer,  L  1 14. 

Cassytas,  an  herb  growing  in  Syria,  iL  87. 

Gastlehaven  yielded  to  the  Spaniarda  at  the  treaty  of 
Kinsake,  H.  212. 

Catalogue  of  particular  histories,  iii.  431. 

Gatesby,  his  al^ainder,  L  318. 

Caterpillars,  experiments  touching,  ii.  98. 

Catharine  of  Spain  married  to  Prince  Arthur,  L  373. 

Catholics,  ii.  450. 

Cato,  Major,  Livy's  description  of  him,  L  46 ;  saying 
of,  L  116. 

Gate's  conceit  of  the  eloquence  of  Cameadea,  L  164; 
punishment  o^  for  his  blasphemy  against  learning, 
L  166 ;  satire  of  the  Romans,  L  228 ;  has  foresight, 
L  287 ;  his  saying  of  aheep,  iL  270. 

Cato  the  elder,  hb  saying  oSf  the  Romans,  L  109 ;  on 
his  having  no  statue,  L  120 ;  saying  o^  L  121. 

Categories,  L  210. 

Cattle,  breeding  of,  profitable,  iL  384. 

Cause  and  effect,  iiL  525. 

Causes,  physical,  knowledge  of,  new,  L  199. 

Gantharides  flies,  experiments  on,  iL  98 ;  fly  poiaon, 
iL  318. 

Caves,  in  Solomon's  house,  L  266. 

Cesar,  (Julius,)  i.  401 ;  an  instance  of  military  great- 
ness and  learning,  L  164;  witin  his  speeches,  L  181; 
noble  answer  to  Metellus,  L 181 ;  Apophthegms,  loes 
of,  L  192 ;  excellence  of  his  learning  dedared  in  his 
writings,  L  180 ;  an  instance  of  conjunction  of  mili- 
tary excellence  and  learning,  L 180 ;  ambition,  L  235 ; 
hia  contempt  of  Cato,  L  236;  saying  of,  L  231 ; 
raised  no  buildings,  L  401 ;  enacted  no  laws,  L  401 ; 
avoided  envy  by  avoiding  pomp,  i.  402 ;  well  read  in 
bistory,  expert  in  rhetoric,  L  403 ;  by  his  address  to 
hu  mutinous  army  appewed  their  seditioo,  L  116 ; 


lis  saying  of  SvOa,  L  116;  his  reply  whan  ariuled 
king,  L  1 17 ;  his  conduct  to  Metellcw  the  tribune, 
L  120 ;  a  remark  of  hia  in  hia  book  againat  CatOp 
L  121 ;  did  greater  thinga  than  the  wita  irigDed 
King  Arthur  or  Huoo,  of  Bordeaux,  to  hav«  done, 
L88;  did  himself  hurt  by  a  speech,  L  24 ;  his  friend- 
ship for  Dedmus  Brutus,  L  35 ;  his  speech  to  the 
pilot  in  the  tempest,  L  46 ;  took  Ponpey  unprovided, 
by  giving  out  that  his  soldiers  bved  him  not,  L  62; 
his  saying  of  Pompey,  L  31 ;  of  Piao,  wrote  a  col- 
lectioQ  of  apophthegma,  now  losi,  L  107;  know- 
ledge  of  getting  water  upon  the  aea-coaat,  iL  7 ;  inu- 
tation  of  Sylla,  only  in  reforming  the  lawa,  iL  234; 
witty  saying  o^  L  110;  k>vera  at,  L  300. 

Cnsar,  Augustus,  his  dissimulation,  L  235. 

Cesar  Borgia's  treachery  to  the  lords  at  Cinigaglia, 
and  Pope  Alexander's  remark  on  it,  L  108. 

Caaars,  Lives  oi;  L  284,  401. 

Cecil  charges  Bacon  of  iU  will  to  the  Eari  of  Essex, 
a.  336. 

Cecil,  Sir  Edward,  haa  eminent  aervioa  at  the  battle  of 
Newport,  iL  211. 

Cecil,  Sir  Robert,  his  ability,  iL  264 

Gedle,  Duchess  of  York,  L  355. 

Celestial  hierarchy,  degree  of,  L  176. 

Gelsus's  observation  on  medicines,  L  207 ;  his  precept 
for  health,  L  39 ;  remark  on  the  causes  of  una,  L  87. 

Cements,  experiments  touching,  iL  1 16. 

Ceremonial  laws  respecting  meats,  L  202. 

Geremonia]  magic,  L  206. 

Ceremonies'  and  respects,  essay  on,  L  56. 

Certiorari  can  only  be  once  in  the  same  cause,  iL  484 ; 
causes  removed  by  special,  iL  480. 

Chaldean  astrology,  L  206. 

GhamUetting  of  paper,  iL  100. 

ChamcBpytia,  what  good  for,  iL  136. 

Gbamelions,  experiment  touching,  iL  54. 

Chancellor,  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  when  made,  i,  622 ; 
rules  for  a,  iL  47 1 ;  his  jurisdiction  aa  to  writs,  iL  484 ; 
excess  of  jurisdiction  oi,  iL  472 ;  contrivance  of  a 
law  to  protect  the,  i.  333;  lord  deputy,  L  424; 
Bacon  to  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  touching  Sir  H. 
Yelverton's  sentence,  iL  526. 

Chancery,  master's  reports  in,  iL  472 ;  court,  defects  in 
the  practice  of  the,  ii.  472 ;  court,  regulationa  for 
practice  in  the,  iL  472 ;  ordinancea  in,  iL  479 ;  Lord 
Bacon's  speech  on  taking  his  place  in,  ii.  471 ;  not 
restrained  by  premunira,  iL  490 ;  decreea  after  judg>- 
mentyiL  514. 

Change,  desire  of,  and  reatleaa  nature  of  things  in 
themselves,  iL  108. 

Ghsnteries,  stat  1  £.  vi.  c  14,  iL  606. 

Chaplains  of  noblemen  non-residents,  iL  428. 

Character  of  Julius  Gasar,  L  401 ;  of  believing  Chri^ 
tiana,  iL  410. 

Charcoal,  vapour  of,  ii.  129. 

Charges,  judicial,  ii.  471 ;  judicial,  upon  the  eonuni»> 
sion  for  the  verge,  iL  289. 

Chariots,  invention  of,  attributed  to  Ericthonius^  L  301, 

Charitable  uses,  suits  for,  ii.  485. 

Charity,  on  the  exaltation  of,  L  68 ;  what  ia  the  height 
of  charity.  L  68. 

Ghariea  Yin.,  i.  326;  stote  of  France  under,  L  326; 
embassy  to  King  Henry,  L  326 :  invadea  Brittany, 
L  328;  marries  the  Duchess  of  Brittany,  L  341; 
supports  Pekin  Warbeck,  L  348 ;  his  death,  i.  369. 

Charles,  Prince  of  Castile,  marriage  with  the  Prinoeaa 
Mary,  L  381. 

Charles,  an  imperial  name,  iL  201;  oonaiderationa 
touching  a  war  with  Spain,  inacribed  to  Prinea 
Ghariea,  iL  201. 
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ClMurlet  IX.  of  Franee,  edict  tgaiait  daeli,  il  S97. 

CKaiies  V.,  meltncholy  in  his  Utter  yeara,  L  27 ;  bis 
ngoor  to  Pope  Clemeot,  iL  390 ;  (breed  from  Is- 
barfh,  ii.  200,  213. 

Cherles  the  Hardy,  his  closenesB,  L  35. 

Charter-house,  advice  lo  the  king  concerning,  iL  239. 

Children,  essay  of  parents  and,  i.  15. 

Chilon*8  remark  of  kings,  friends,  and  fiivoaritea,  i.  1 14 ; 
of  men  and  gold,  L  120. 

China,  ordnance  used  in,  2000  years,  i.  61. 

Chineses  paint  their  skins,  iL  99 ;  mad  for  making  sil- 
▼er,  ii.  49. 

Christian,  belieting,  charaetere  of,  iL  410;  paradoxes, 
iL  410;  religion,  iEneas  Sylvios's  praise  of  the 
honesty  thereof^  L  121 ;  charch,  the,  preserred  the 
relics  of  heathen  learning,  L  176. 

Christianity,  iojurioos  effect  of  Julianiu^s  edict  against, 
L  176 ;  consolation  of,  iL  435 ;  war  to  dineminate, 
«L  440 ;  affection  of,  ii.  413 ;  the  lawyers  its  most 
violent  opponents,  iL  443. 

Choets,  when  used,  iL  15. 

Church,  its  government,  L  244 ;  history,  prophecy,  and 
providence,  L 191 ;  music,  iL  426;  controversy,  five 
errors  in,  ii.  414 ;  controversies,  iL  41 1 ;  pacification, 
considerations  on,  iL  420 ;  contempt  o^  punishable, 
iL  290;  reform,  iL  421 ;  fear  of  the  subversion  of,  a 
just  ground  for  war  with  Spain,  iL  200,  202,  206 ; 
its  condition  is  to  be  ever  under  trials,  iL  249 ;  its 
two  trials,  persecution  and  contention,  iL  249;  nus- 
sions,  iL  437 ;  meditations  on  the  church  and  the 
Scriptures,  L  71 ;  preeerved  the  books  of  philosophy 
and  heathen  learning,  L  98. 

Chylus,  iL  15. 

Chymists,  principles  where,  iL  460. 

Cicero,  L  209, 229 ;  was  resolute,  L  165 ;  error  in  form- 
ing sciences,  L  173;  his  idea  of  a  perfect  orator,  L 
237 ;  complaint  against  Socrates  for  separating  phi- 
loeophy  and  rhetoric,  L  201 ;  complaint  of  the  school 
of  Socrates,  L  85 ;  his  evidence  against  Clodius  dis- 
believed, and  his  reply  to  Clodius,  upbraidings  on 
that  account,  L  108;  hb  answer  to  Decius  Brutus, 
L  302 ;  his  speech  on  the  law  against  bribery,  i. 
118;  of  Rabirius  Posthumous,  i.  42 ;  of  Hortensius, 
L  48 ;  his  fame  lasted  because  joined  with  vanity  in 
himself,  L  57 ;  his  proof  that  the  academic  was  the 
best  sect,  L  73 ;  a  saying  of  his  to  Cesar,  L  77 ; 
answer  respecting  an  oM  lady  who  afiected  youth,  L 
109 ;  other  answers  o(,L  111;  reason  for  the  power 
of  the  Romans,  L  25 ;  iL  435 ;  of  faction,  u.  476. 

Cineas,  his  queetions  and  advice  to  Pyrrhus  respecting 
his  intended  conquests,  L  1 18. 

Cinnamon  and  cassia,  iL  83. 

Ciphers,  L  2 13. 

Circular  motion,  eternity  cannot  be  pradiealed  firom, 
iL  58 1,583. 

Circuit  judges'  stay  upon,  iL  379. 

Circe  and  JCsculapins,  exposition  of  credulity  by  Able 
of,  L  203. 

Cistertians,  order  of;  ii.  506. 

Civet,  the  strength  of  its  perfume,  L  89. 

Civil  law  not  to  be  neglected,  iL  880 ;  history  by  Ba- 
con, L  273 ;  discipline,  L  169 ;  history,  L  189,  190; 
knowledge,  L  228. 

Clarification,  experiment  touching,  iL  103. 

Clarified  hippocras,  how,  ii.  8. 

Clarifying  water,  syrups,  dec,  iL  8. 

Clay  countries,  ii.  462. 

Cl^nliness  of  Alexander,  iL  8. 

Clearchus,  his  answer  to  Fahnus,  L  108. 

Clearing  by  degreee  better  than  clearing  at  ODce^  L  86. 

Clemency  of  Elizabeth,  iL  446. 


Clement,  Pope,  his  answer  to  the  cardinal,  complaining 
of  Michael  Angeb's  painting  him  as  a  damned  soul, 
L  109. 

Clement  VIL,  an  example  against  irresolutenesib 
L165. 

Clergy,  improper  conduct  of,  iL  414;  provision  of,  iL 
429 ;  privileges  of,  reduced,  L  333 ;  residence  by, 
iL428. 

Clerks,  convict,  to  be  burned  in  the  hand,  L  333 ;  of 
council,  choice  in,  ii.  381. 

Cliffi>rd,  Sir  Conyers,  disaster  of,  ii.  351. 

Clifford  impeaches  the  lord  chamberlain,  L  352. 

Clifford,  Sir  Robert,  joins  in  Perkin  Warbeck's  conspi^ 
racy,  L  349 ;  won  over  to  the  king,  i.  350. 

Clinias,  in  Plato,  his  opinion  of  war,  iL  204. 

Clodius's  acquittal,  and  CatuUus's  question  to  his  jury, 
L108. 

Cloth  manu&ctory,  laws  regarding,  L  376. 

Cloves,  power  of  on  water,  iL  20. 

Clouds  mitigate  the  heat  of  the  sun,  L  100. 

Cesium's  exposition  of  fable,  L  296. 

CoBlum,  or  beginnings,  L  296. 

Coffee,  effects  of,  iL  99. 

Cogitation,  words  the  image  of,  L  212. 

Coin  of  Pope  Julius,  iL  390. 

Coins,  one  of  the  external  points  of  separation  with 
Scotland,  iL  144. 

Coke,  expostulation  to  Lord  Chief  Justice,  ii.485 ;  book- 
wise,  but  comparatively  ignorant  of  men,  iL  486 ; 
admission  of  his  great  legal  knowledge,  iL  486, 487 ; 
his  feults  in  pleading  shown,  iL  486 ;  his  fruits  ex* 
posed,  ii.  486 ;  his  too  much  loTe  of  money,  ii.  486 ; 
advice  to  as  to  charity,  ii.  486 ;  plainly  told  how  he 
got  his  money,  iL  487 ;  defence  of  judges,  letter  to 
the  king  concerning  commendams,  iL  495  ;  his  sin« 
gleness  of  conduct  in  the  case  of  commeiidams,  iL 
496 ;  abuse  offered  to  Mr.  F.  Bacon  in  the  Exche- 
quer, iL  497 ;  reasons  for  promoting  to  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  iL  497 ;  Reports,  cha- 
racter of  them,  iL  230 ;  obligation  of  the  law  to^  iL 
230 ;  censure  of  his  Reports,  ii.  498 ;  commanded 
to  forbear  sitting  at  Westminster,  ii.  498 ;  sequea- 
tered  from  the  Uble  of  the  circuiti,  iL  499 ;  Reports, 
expurging  of^  iL  499;  his  behaviour  in  church 
affiurs,  ii.  500 ;  not  changed  bpr  being  made  one  of 
the  king's  council,  iL  500 ;  his  corrections  in  his 
Reports  scorn  rather  than  satisfection  to  the  king, 
iL  500 ;  justification  of  his  Reports,  iL  500 ;  removed 
from  King's  Bench,  iL  500 ;  answers  to  objeetione 
taken  to  parts  of  his  Reports,  ii.  506 ;  saying  o^  L 
1 1 5 ;  his  opinion  of  Lord  Bacon's  Insuoratio  Magna, 
iL  508 ;  a  paper  on  laws  designed  sgainst,  iL  613 ; 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  confesses  he  was  sometimes  too 
sharp  to  Sir  Edward,  iL  520 ;  questions  demanded 
touching  the  Reports  o^  by  the  king's  command- 
ment, iL  528 ;  answere  to  questions  put  upon  hit 
reported  cases,  iL  529, 530 ;  Reports,  feulu  in,  the 
acts  of  courU,  iL  499. 

Cold,  eflecto  of,  L  102,  103 ;  condensation  of  air,  by, 
ii.  10 ;  cause  of  taking,  iL  14 ;  prohibits  putrefactioa 
iL  51 ;  on  the  production  of,  iL  18;  the  sun  mag. 
netical  o(  iL  19 ;  causes  of,  iL  19;  mortification  by 
iL  106. 

Colleges  and  schools  to  be  encouraged,  iL  378. 

Colic,  cure  for  the,  iL  133. 

Coligni,  Admiral,  his  advice  to  Charles  IX.  to  wai 
against  Flanders,  iL  205. 

Colonies,  how  to  be  formed,  ii.  885 ;  management  oC 
iL  885 ;  what  first  to  be  done  in,  iL  385 ;  how  to  be 
governed,  ii.  385 ;  customs  and  rente  to  the  king 
from,  iL  386 ;  how  to  choose  for,  iL  385. 
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CdoninltoQ  mnit  be  votuntary,  ii.  886. 

Coloiin,  which  show  beit  bj  candle  light,  L  45 ;  of 
good  and  eril,  fragment  of,  L  72 ;  have  little  neoeasi- 
tnde  with  the  propertiea  of  thinga,  i.  89 ;  producing 
hair  of  divert,  iL  283 :  of  featherB,  what  canaoa  the 
diffinent  in  birds,  ii.  7 ;  of  good  and  evil,  account  of 
the  publicationa  o^  L  7. 

Combat,  trial  of  right  by,  Spanish  costom,  iL  298. 

Comets,  have  power  over  the  mass  of  things,  L  60 ; 
causes  and  effects  of  heat,  i  100. 

Commendams,  to  the  king  about,  IL  488;  evils  of, 
iL  429. 

Comnenus,  Emanuel,  poisoning  of  the  air  bj,  iL  127. 

Commentaries  and  annotations,  i.  217. 

Commerce,  considerations  respecting,  ii.  148. 

Commission,  of  bankrupt,  when  granted,  iL  485 ;  for 
examination  of  witnesses,  when  to  be  discharged, 
iL  484 ;  a  constant  one  given  to  honest  men  subor- 
dinate to  the  council  board,  aoggested,  iL  385 ;  of 
suits,  advice  to  the  king  for  reviving,  iL  520. 

Commissions,  as  to  suits  for,  iL  485 ;  to  examine  wit- 
nesses, ii.  483. 

Commissioners,  report  on,  iL  149. 

Common,  as  to  enclosing,  iL  884. 

Common  law,  when  it  controla  acts  of  Parliament,  iL 
506. 

Common  laws,  elements  of  the,  iiL  131. 

Common  prayer,  swerving  from  in  divine  aenrioe, 
punishable,  iL  290. 

Commonplace  books  enumerated,  L  212. 

Commons,  House  o^  their  power,  ii.  380 ;  to  repre- 
sent, not  personate  the  people,  iL  286 ;  speech  on 
grievanoea  of,  iL  272. 

Commonwealth,  nature  of,  first  aeen  in  a  family,  L 
188;  Plato'a,  ii.  286. 

Communication  and  traiMniaaion  of  diseoveries  and 
inventions,  L  434. 

Comparative  instanoea  of  heat,  iii.  379. 

Compass,  effects  produced  by  the  invention  of,  L  431. 

Compound  metals  now  in  uae,  iL  459;  fruits  and 
flowers,  ii.  66. 

(/omposts,  difierent  sorts  oi,  for  ground,  ii.  79. 

Compositio,  its  difference  from  mistio^  iL  40;  one 
of  the  internal  points  of  separation  with  Scotland, 
iL146. 

Compresdon  of  bodies,  iL  8. 

Concoction,  experiment  touching,  iL  1 13. 

Concord,  to  discord,  ii,  26. 

Concords,  perfect  or  semi-perfect,  ii.  25. 

Concretion  of  bodies,  iL  1 15. 

Conference  makes  a  ready  man,  L  55. 

Confession  of  faith,  iL  407. 

Confirmation,  iL  426. 

Confusio  serii  et  jod,  ii.  418. 

Conquest,  effects  of^  iL  453. 

CoumIvo,  answers  of,  L  U5,  117. 

Consent,  touching  cures  by  motion  of,  iL  17. 

Conservation  of  bodies,  iL  104. 

Considerations  on  church  pacification,  ii.  430. 

Consolationa  of  Christianity,  ii.  435. 

ConsfMrators,  Elisabeth's  conduct  to,  ii.  445. 

Constantinople,  the  excellence  of  its  situation,  iL  229. 

ConsUble,  Sir  John,  dedication  of  essays  (edit  1612) 
to,L3. 

Constables,  office  of,  iii.  315. 

Consumption,  drink  for,ii.  15. 

< Consumptions,  Aristotle's  advice  in,  ii.  16. 

<  contemplation  and  action,  L  220 ;  of  GkxI's  creaturea 
produceth  knowledge,  L  163;  and  action  figured  in 
4bel  and  Cain,  L  175;  man*8  exercise  in  Paradise, 


L  176 ;  and  aetioB,  onion  bstwaan,  iL  178, 174 ,  of 
nature,  men  have  withdrawn  from,  i.  173. 

Contempt,  puts  an  edge  upon  anger,  L  60. 

Contempts,  as  to  taking  away  possssMoa  for,  iL  472 ; 
on  force  or  ill  word%  iL 484;  imprisonment  for,  iL 
484. 

Contentions,  learning.  L  169,  170. 

Contraction  producea  cramp,  iL  133L 

Contributions,  against,  ii.  514. 

Controversies,  church,  iL  41 1. 

Controversy,  mind,  stale  of,  iL  420 ;  church,  eiron  in, 
iL414. 

Conversation,  L  228;  iL  424;  short  notes  for  civil,  L 
131;  its  wisdom,  L  228. 

Cookery,  receipts  for,  iL  15. 

Copemicus's  theory  of  astronomy,  L  200, 201;  iL  577. 

Copies,  in  chancery,  survey  o^  iL  474 ;  in  ehanoaij, 
iL483. 

Copper  and  tin,  mixture  of,  iL  456. 

Copyholds,  commissions  granted  for,  iL  275. 

Coral,  touching  the  growth  of,  iL  105;  use  of  to  the 
teeth,  IL  101;  near  the  nature  of  plant  and  matnl, 
iL81. 

Cordials,  as  medidnes,  ii.  468. 

Com,  erection  of  granaries  for  foreign,  iL  283. 

Com,  aa  to  diaeaaes  of  and  accidents  to,  iL  88. 

Cornelius  Tacitus,  L  190. 

Cornish  diamonds  the  exudations  of  stone,  iL  7. 

Coras  and  wens,  how  to  remove,  iL  136. 

Corpulency,  how  to  avoid,  ii.  11. 

Corrupt  bodies,  efiSsa  of  medicine  on,  iL  543. 

Cosmetic,  L  205. 

Cosmography,  history  o(,  L  191;  exemplified  m  th« 
bookof  Job,  L175. 

Cosmns,  Duke  of  Florence,  hia  paying  about  peifip 
dious  friends,  L  14. 

Costs,  defendant  to  pay,  upon  insufficient  answer,  ii. 
483 ;  in  chancery  suits,  ii.  474. 

Cotton,  examination  of  Sir  Robert,  ii.  515. 

Cotton's  case.  Sir  R.,  letter  concerning,  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  from  Buckingham,  ii.  522,  523. 

Cotton's  cause,  letter  to  the  king  touching,  ii.  61 1. 

Council,  act  of,  iL  491;'  board,  a  commission  subordi- 
nate to,  iL  385 ;  privy,  how  to  form,  ii.  381;  choice 
in  clerks  oC  iL  381;  of  Ireland,  advice  to  reduce  the 
number,  iL  191;  business,  account  of,  ii.  537,  538. 

Counsel,  pleading,  L  58 ;  easay  o^  L  28 ;  one  of  the 
fruits  of  friendship,  L  35 ;  its  two  sorts,  L  85 ;  ho- 
nest, rare,  but  from  a  perfect  friend,  i.  3 ;  bounde  of, 
L  168;  fined  for  long  bills,  ii.  482 ;  as  to  refnaing 
to  be,  ii.  509. 

Counsels,  cabinet,  a  motto  for  them,  L  29. 

Counsellor  of  state,  capital  offence  to  conapira  Ilia 
death  of;  L  333. 

Counsellor,  privy,  his  duty,  iL  381. 

Counsellors,  privy,  bound  by  oath  to  secrecy,  iL  381; 
their  deiiveiy  1^  one  of  the  principal  o&odmu,  iL 
359 ;  degenerate  arts  of  some  by  which  they  gain 
favour ;  others  *<  negotiis  pares,"  yet  unable  to  an^ 
plify  their  own  fbrlunes,  L  36;  in  plantations^ 
ahoold  be  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  not  merchant^ 
L  41;  of  state,  choice  of  as  to  their  number,  iL  381; 
for  what  bills  punishable,  IL  482 ;  of  state,  iL  381. 

Countries,  Low,  ii.  451. 

Court,  the  king's,  iL  387;  of  the  green  ckith,  iL  267; 
rolls,  examination  of,  iL  482. 

Courtier,  the  boon  obtained  of  so  emperor  by  i^  iL 
376. 

Courtiers,  H.  Noel's  opinion  of^  L  121. 

Courts  of  justice^  their  four  bad  inatrumaotib  i*  fi0 ; 
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leel,  •heriff't  turn,  Soe^  iii.  315;  of  dianeery,  d^ 
liQr*  bow  to  be  reinodied,  ii.  472 ;  of  common  law, 
growth  c£,  iL  494;  for  the  bonlers  of  Scotbnd,  eog- 
geitioni  for,  ii.  143;  eeveral,  of  justice,  one  of  the 
internal  points  of  eeperition  with  Scotland,  iL  146  ; 
of  justice,  the  ordinary,  ii.  380 ;  as  to  their  jurisdic- 
tion, ii.  379. 

Coventry  seasoned  by  Lord  Coke  in  his  ways,  iL  601 ; 

Covering,  defects  of,  L  834. 

Cranpk  comes  of  contraction,  iL  138. 

Cranfield*s,  8ir  Lionel,  saying,  L  109. 

Craniology,  L  202. 

Crassus,  answers  of  his,  L  116. 

Creatures,  perfection  of  history  of,  L  187;  living, 
comparative  magnitude  of,  ii.  117;  bred  of  putre- 
fiustion,  ii.  92. 

Credulity  and  imposition,  concurrence  between,  L  172 ; 
adamant  of  lies,  iL  429. 

Critical  knowledge,  L  217. 

Critics,  their  rash  judgment,  L  217;  absurd  mistakes 
of,  L  217. 

Croesus,  raason  of  for  prefiurring  peace  to  war,  L  116 ; 
Solon's  answer  to  hun,  L  1 18. 

CroUios,  chymical  dispensatory  of,  ii.  136. 

Cross-row,  second  letter  of  the,  iL  460 ;  third  letter, 
ii.  460;  fourth  letter,  iL  462. 

Crowd  is  not  company,  L  34. 

Crown,  one  of  the  external  points  of  separation  with 
Scotland,  iL  144 ;  no  crown  of  Europe  has  so  great 
a  proportion  of  demesne  and  land  revenue,  iL 
228. 

Crown*s  revenues,  iL  388. 

Crudity,  experiment  touching,  iL  113. 

Crystal,  congealing  water  into,  iL  64 ;  comes  of  water, 
iL463. 

CttfEe,  evidence  against,  iL  366. 

Cuffe,  Henry,  enemy  to  all  superiors,  iL  364. 

Culture  of  the  mind,  L  223. 

Cunning,  essay  of,  L  30. 

Cupid  and  heaven,  fable  of,  L  436. 

Cupid,  or  an  atom,  L  298. 

Cure  in  some  ulcers  and  hurts,  iL  106. 

Cures  worked  by  the  imagination,  iL  136 ;  by  motion 
of  consent,  iL  17. 

Curiosity  unprofitable,  L  171. 

Custom  and  education,  esssy  on,  L  46 ;  cure  by,  iL  17 ; 
its  froward  retention  as  froward  as  innovation,  i.  32 ; 
only  alters  nature,  L  46;  the  principal  magistrate  of 
man's  life,  L  45 ;  power  of  on  meats,  dec,  il.  46 ; 
cannot  confirm  what  is  unreasonable,  ii.  296. 

Customs,  sututes  of,  6  R.  IL,  9  R.  IL,  13  H.  IV.,  1 
H.  v.,  ii.  280;  statutes  of,  3  Ed.  I.,  1.  Ed.  III.,  14 
Ed.  HL,  17  Ed.  IIL,  88  Ed.  III.,  1 1  Ed.  U.,  47  Ed. 
III.,  iL  279,  280;  ancient  commencement  of,  ii. 
279 ;  to  the  king  from  oolonies,  iL  386. 

Cuttle  ink,  experiment  touching,  iL  100. 

Cyclops,  or  ministers  of  terror,  L  288. 

Cyrus,  from  whom  he  sought  supply,  iL  281. 

Damps  in  mines,  which  kill,  iL  127. 

Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  latter  times,  L  191. 

Dark,  on  wJod  shining  in  the,  iL  62. 

Darcy's  case,  iL  628,  629. 

Davers,  Sir  Charles,  first  confession  of,  iL  868 ;  sseond 

confession  d,  iL  369. 
Dsvid  sought  by  Samuel,  L  208 ;  saying  of  his  rsqieet* 

ing  adversity,  iL  488. 
David's  military  law,  L  186. 
Davis,  Sir  John,  confession  of,  iL  368 ;  set  guard  over 

chief  iustioe  and  the  lord  keeper,  iL  368. 
D'Aquilia,  D' Aviia.  the  Snaniih  general,  taken  pviioiier 
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at  Klnsale,  iL  200,  211 ;  his  abuse  of  the  Irish,!}. 
212. 

D'Aubigny,  Lord,  L  363. 

D' A  Vila,  Gomez,  carries  letters  for  Lopez  and  Ferrers 
in  their  plot  against  Queen  Elizabeth,  ii.  219 ;  brings 
back  answers  from  Manuel  Louis,  iL  219;  appre- 
hended at  landing,  iL  219. 

Deafness  from  sound,  persons  deaf  from  sound,  ii.  28. 

Death,  learning  mitigates  the  fear  of,  L  182;  motion 
aiVer  the  instant  of,  ii.  69 ;  the  essay  of,  inserted  from 
the  remains  of  1646,  remarks  upon  it,  L  10;  essay 
of^  L  11 ;  essay  on,  L  131 ;  history  of  life  and,  iiL 
467 ;  poiches  of,  iii.  608. 

Debate,  haste  should  not  be  used  in  matters  of  weighty^ 
n.  381. 

Decemvirs,  make  the  twelve  tables,  ii.  231;  grafted 
the  laws  of  Greece  upon  the  Roman  stock,  iL  234. 

Decorstions  of  body,  L  206. 

Decree  pronounced  should  be  speedily  signed,  iL  478 ; 
breach  of,  iL  480. 

Decrees  in  chancery  after  judgment  against  the,  iL  614 ; 
special  order  for  reading,  ii.  483 ;  not  enrolled,  no 
exemplification  of.  to  be  allowed,  ii.  485 ;  in  ch«uicery, 
ii.  479 ;  drawn  at  the  rolls,  iL  482. 

Dedications  to  books,  L  169 ;  objections  to  Seneca^ 
iL436. 

Deer,  the  nature  of,  iL  102. 

Defects,  covering,  L  264. 

Defence  of  Cufie,  iL  866;  of  Eari  of  Essex,  iL  860. 

Defendant,  when  to  be  examined  upon  interrogatoriea^ 
ii.  483. 

Deformity,  essay  on,  L  49 ;  deformed  persons  bold,  in- 
dustrious, L  49. 

Delays,  essay  of,  i.  29 ;  mature  advice  should  not  be 
confounded  with,  iL  489. 

Delegates,  commission  of,  iL  486. 

Delicate  learning,  and  different  kinds  of,  i.  1^9. 

Delivery,  style  of,  L  214;  methodical,  L  214. 

Deluges,  bury  all  things  in  oblivion,  L  60. 

Demetrius,  answers  made  to  him,  L  1 16. 

Democritus,  L  198 ;  effect  of  odour  upon,  ii.  128 ;  opi- 
nion of  the  cause  of  colours,  L  89 ;  of  truth,  L  122 ; 
his  doctrine  respecting  an  atom,  i.  299 ;  his  philo- 
sophy, L  198,  436,  437;  his  saying  of  nature,  L 
195 ;  primitive  remarks  on  the  theory  of  Democritus 
and  Leudppus,  iL  678  :  intermixtum  and  coacerva- 
tum,  theories  of,  iL  678;  whether  the  interstellar 
space,  or  pure  ether,  be  dne  entire,  unbroken  stream, 
or  consbt  of  a  variety  of  contiguous  parts,  iL  678 ; 
his  theory  of  the  universe,  ii.  676. 

Demonax,  his  answer  respecting  his  burial,  L  100. 

Demosthenes,  ii.  435;  his  scorn  of  wars  which  are 
not  preventive,  iL  204;  his  answer  to  JBschines» 
L  114;  to  others,  L  118,  209;  said  action  was  the 
chief  part  of  an  orator,  L  20 ;  his  speech  in  many 
orations  to  the  Athenians,  L  76;  reprehends  the 

rople  for  hearkening  to  King  Philip's  condition, 
77 ;  answers  of  his,  L  116;  answer  to  ufischbies 

as  to  times  of  leisure,  L  166 ;  a  water-drinker,  L 

228;  his  sayings,  L  286. 
Demurrers  Ibr  discharging  the  suit,  ii.  482 ;  not  to  be 

overruled  on  petition,  ti.  483 ;  defined,  ii.  482  •  r^ 

ference  upon,  ii.  482. 
Dendamis,  the  Indian,  i.  239. 
Denham,  Sir  John,  iL  477 ;  speech  to,  in  the  exchequet 

iL477. 
Denizens,  privileges  and  disabilities  of,  iL  1 69. 
Denmark,  state  of,  during  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabethi 

iL  248 ;  king  of,  incorporated  to  the  blood  of  Eng 

land,  and  engaged  in  the  quarrel  of  the  Pahtiiiali^ 

iL213. 
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Denie  boAet  coUevt,  iu  10. 

Density  and  rarity,  history  oi,  iiL  464. 

Desire  of  memory,  L  190. 

Des-aiond,  Coantess,  leeth  of,  n.  101. 

Despatch,  essay  oi^  i.  33 ;  its  measurement,  L  83 ;  order 
and  distribution,  its  life,  l  32;  proceeding  upon 
somewhat  conceived  in  fadlitatea  despatch,  i.  83. 

Despatches,  for  facilitating,  ii.  377. 

Deucalion  or  restitution,  L  301. 

Dew  of  May  for  medicine,  it  106. 

Dews  and  rains,  how  produced,  iL  10. 

Diagoras's  saying  of  Neptune's  temple,  i.  211. 

Diamonds,  Cornish,  are  the  exudations  of  stone,  iL  7. 

Diapason,  not  the  true  computation,  iL  25. 

Dice  and  cards,  when  to  be  used,  ii.  388. 

Diets,  experiments  touching,  ii.  18 ;  good  whidi  makes 
lean,  ii.  469  ;  beware  of  sudden  change  in^  i.  89 ; 
importance  of  to  the  mind,  i.  203. 

Digestion,  touching,  iL  64. 

DigesU  of  laws  of  England  and  Scotland,  iL  147;  of 
laws  of  England,  offer  of,  ii.  233. 

Dignity,  of  goyemors,  depends  on  the  dignity  of  the 
goyemed,  i.  183. 

Dilaution  and  swelling  in  boiling,  iL  118. 

Diodesian,  melancholy  in  his  latter  years,  i.  37. 

Diogenes,  how  he  would  be  buried,  L  109;  answers 
of  his,  L  116,  1 16, 130, 131,  133 ;  sharp  answer  as 
to  the  morigeration  of  learned  men,  L  169 ;  Alexan- 
der's observation  respecting,  L  179. 

Diomedes,  or  xeaL  L  399. 

Dionysius,  or  passions,  L  303. 

Discontinuance  of  the  prosecution,  ii.  480. 

Discord  to  concord,  sweetness  of,  ii.  36. 

Discords,  which,  most  odious,  iL  36. 

Discourse,  touching  the  safety  of  the  queen*s  person, 
iL  314;  esesy  on,  L  40;  accords  with  a  man's 
learning  and  expressed  opinions,  L  46 ;  in  praise  of 
Elizabeth,  ii.  445. 

Discovery,  impression,  L  301 ;  of  forms,  L  197 ;  a 
branch  of  human  philosophy,  L  301. 

Disease  of  Naples,  origin  of,  iL  10;  origin  of  French, 
iL  10. 

Diseases,  epidemical,  ii.  57 ;  appropriate  exercises  for, 
L  65  ;  infectious,  ii.  46. 

Dispositions  of  men,  L  334. 

Dissimilarity  of  things  celestial  and  sublunary,  in  re- 
gard to  eternity  and  mutability,  not  proved  to  be 
true,  L  416. 

Dissimulation,  essay  oi,  L  14. 

Dissimulations  discovered  by  physiognomy,  L  301. 

Dissolution  of  metals,  iL  461, 463 ;  of  bodies,  iL  1 16 ; 
of  meUls,  iL  460. 

DiMolved  meuls,  ii.  465. 

Distempers  of  learning,  i.  169. 

Distribution,  the  life  of  despatch,  if  not  too  subtile,  L 
32 ;  the  real  use  of  great  riches,  L  43. 

I>ivination,  natural,  iL  109. 

Divinity,  university  lectures  of,  advice  to  raise  the 
person  of,  out  of  the  Sutton  estate,  iL  341 ;  its  pro- 
gress under  James  I.,  iL  386 ;  should  not  be  all  in 
all,  but  only  above  all,  i.  98 ;  or  philosophy  cannot 
be  searched  too  far,  L  164;  its  two  parts,  L  341 ; 
Its  four  branches,  L  343. 

L>ivine  voice  above  the  light  of  nature,  L  339. 

Divine  influxion,  L  306. 

Divine  philosophy,  no  deficience  in  but  excess,  L 
195. 

Iltvine  providence,  L  198. 

I'ivine  proofs  of  the  advantages  of  learning,  i.  174. 

Divines,  objections  of,  to  learning  answered,  L  163. 

Divine^  objections  to  learning  by,  L  163. 


Divinatioii,  Datimd,  two  sorts^  L  206 ;  aitifidal,  of  two 
aorta,  L  806 ;  superstitioos,  L  806 ;  dtvisloii  of,  1. 
artifieial,  rational,  aopentitioas ;  8.  natural,  native 
influxion,  L  806. 

Division,  of  learning,  L  187;  of  history,  L  187;  of 
human  philosophy,  L  801;  of  natural  pnideooe, 
L  199 :  of  doubts,  L  300. 

Divided  stote,  L  801. 

Dodderidge  made  judge,  iL  498. 

Dogs,  know  the  dog-killer,  ii.  134;  sense  of  ■oent 
alnaost  a  sixth  sense,  iL  98. 

Dog-killer,  dogs  know  the,  iL  134. 

Domiiian,  happy  reign  of,  L  177. 

Domitian's  dream,  L  43 ;  dream  before  his  death,  iL 
833. 

Doubts,  division  of,  particular  total,  L  800 ;  evils  €t, 
L  200 ;  registry  o^  L  200 ;  manner  of  registering, 
L201. 

Drake's  expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  iL  808 ;  hie 
expedition  in  1587  showed  the  weakness  of  the 
Spaniards,  iL  208 ;  his  terming  it  the  singeing  of 
the  King  of  Spain's  beard,  iL  208;  his  and  Sir 
John  Hawkins's  voyage  to  the  West  Indies^  nnfoi^ 
tunate,  iL  212;  his  death,  iL  212. 

Draining,  land  improved  by,  iL  384. 

Dreams,  exposition  of,  i.  201 ;  to  be  despised,  hot  the 
spreading  of  them  is  mischievous,  L  43. 

Drink,  dissipation  of  melancholy  by,  ii.  9 ;  ripening 
of  before  the  time,  iL  89 ;  a  restorative,  ii.  467. 

Drinks  in  Turkey,  iL  94 ;  maturation  of,  ii.  47. 

Drowned  mineral  works,  speech  for  the  recovertea  U, 
u.  463. 

Drowning  of  metals,  iL  467. 

Droughts,  great  ones  in  summer,  ii.  109. 

Drums,  sound  in,  iL  30. 

Drunkenness,  pleasures  of,  iL  92 ;  causea  and  efleets 
of,  iL  97;  experiments  in,  iL  97. 

Druse  in  Normandy,  valour  of  the  English  at,  ii.  818. 

Drury  House,  consultation  and  resolutions  taken  a^ 
ii.  355. 

Dye  of  scarlet,  IL  122. 

Dyer,  Mr.,  his  opinion  of  customs,  iL  279. 

Dionysius  the  tyrant,  answer  of  his,  L  1 12. 

Dionysius  the  elder's  answer  to  his  son,  L  1 16. 

Dudley  and  Empson,  the  people's  curses  rather  tlmi 
any  law  brought  their  overthrow,  iL  236 ;  wicked  in- 
struments of  Henry,  i.  374. 

Dudley  made  Speaker  of  the  Hoose  of  CoounoB^ 
L376. 

Duels,  French  law  of,  iL  297;  eaoees  o^  IL  896; 
Turkish  emperor's  censure  o^  iL  898;  despised 
even  by  barbarous  nations,  iL  898 ;  nature  and  great- 
ness of  the  offence  o^  ii.  396 ;  decree  of  Star  Cham- 
ber against,  ii.  300 ;  edict  against  by  Charles  GL  of 
France,  iL  297;  aooessariea  before,  punishable^  iL 
299;  charge  against,  iL  296 ;  the  practice  not  among 
Greeks  or  Romans,  iL  298 ;  remedies  for,  iL  896 ; 
English  law  of,  iL  897. 

Duelling,  a  presumptuous  offence,  iL  300 ;  weakness 
and  conscience  of  small  value,  iL  308 ;  a  breaking 
of  the  law,  ii.  303. 

Dulcorating  of  fruit  by  ancients,  ii.  66. 

Dust,  how  it  helpeth  the  growth  of  plants,  iL  88. 

Dutch,  the  perpetual  duellist  of  Spain,  iL  813;  the  in- 
crease of  their  power  since  1688,  iL  313. 

Duty,  L  74 ;  of  a  king,  L  333. 

E4BTH,  diflkrences  between  sand  and,  iL  7 ;  increase  of 
weight  in,  ii.  100;  mode  of  strengthening,  iL  464; 
not  necessary  to  the  sprouting  of  plants,  ii.  86 ;  reins 
of  medicinaL  ii.  94;  tba  eoamograpben  who  first 
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diseovered  the  roondneti  of  the  earth  centnred  hy 
the  church,  i.  97 ;  how  turned,  ii.  469 ;  whether  it 
b  ;>eriehable,  it  581 ;  rotation  of,  an  extravagant 
notion,  iiu  536 ;  whether  the  diurnal  motion  it  con- 
fined within  the  region  of  heaven,  iii.  526  ;  the  idea 
that  it  is  a  magnet  a  light  imagination,  iii.  528 ;  in- 
ward parts  of,  cannot  resemble  any  substance  which 
the  eje  of  man  hath  seen,  iii.  528. 

Eirthquakes  bury  all  things  in  oblivion,  i.  60. 

Earths,  diflerences  of,  it  87. 

Ecbatana,  the  summer  parlour  of  the  Kings  of  Persia, 
ii.  228. 

Eoclesiastica]  reform,  iL421;  estate,  Lord  Coke  an 
enemy  to,  ii.  500. 

Echo,  concerning  the  nature  of,  ii.  30 ;  phenomenon 
of,  iii.  541 ;  the  representative  of  vain  paradox,  L  292. 

Echoes,  different  sorts  of,  iL  40;  superreflection  of, 
ill07. 

Economy,  political,  ii.  112. 

Edgar,  King,  collected  the  laws,  it  231,  235. 

Edible,  flesh  not,  ii.  118. 

Edict  of  Jnlianus  against  Christians,  i.  176. 

Editor's  notes,  I  244. 

Education,  of  youth,  considerations  on,  i.  1 04 ;  essay 
on  custom  and,  L  45 ;  is  custom  in  young  years, 
i.  46 ;  of  priests,  ii.  417 ;  for  preaching,  ii.  427;  ad- 
vantages of,  I  167;  of  Alexander,  i.  179. 

Edward  I.,  the  first  lawgiver  amongst  us,  ii.  169; 
crossed  the  pope's  jurisdiction,  ii.  390. 

E  Iward  II.,  cruel  conduct  to  him,  and  his  saying 
thereon,  i.  114. 

Edward  III.,  his  reign  visited  with  three  mortalities, 
il245. 

Edward  IV.,  of  high  spirit,  yet  beautiful,  i.  49. 

Egerton,  cause  in  which  the  chancellor  accepted  a 
bribe,  ii  522. 

Egg,  white  o(,  its  use,  it  134 ;  with  spirits  of  wine,  ii. 
465 ;  turned  into  stone,  ii.  463. 

^28*>  yolk  o^  ▼^  nourishing,  iL  15 ;  their  clarifying 
quality,  H.  8. 

Egypt,  its  excellent  situation,  ii.  228 ;  the  most  ancient 
monarchy,  ii.  228 ;  two  mighty  returns  of  fortune 
therein,  ii.  228. 

Egyptians,  idols,  L  208,  212. 

Elenches,  i.  210. 

Elephanta,  gestation  of,  ii.  102. 

Etixabeth,  Queen,  her  learning  without  a  parallel,  i.  179, 
283;  an  instance  of  advantage  of  learned  princes,  i. 
166,  179;  beauty  of,  ii.  449 ;  alters  the  religion,  ii. 
445;  her  clemency,  ii.  446 ;  her  learning,  ii.  446 ;  her 
tranquillity,  ii.  445 ;  her  beneficence,  tl  446  ;  her  ex- 
penses, ii.  447 ;  her  piety,  i.  398 ;  prayers  composed 
by,  i.  398 ;  her  fondness  for  the  works  of  8t  Augus- 
tine, i.  398 ;  her  daily  search  of  the  Scriptures,  i. 
898 ;  dislike  of  a  pompous  epitaph,  L  398 ;  her  im- 
provement of  buildings,  iL  447 ;  her  conduct  to  con- 
■pirators,  ii.  445 ;  disunion  in  praise  of,  it.  445 ;  re- 
||ort  of  treasonable  designs  of  Dr.  Lopez  against, 
iL  216 ;  blessings  of  the  people  under,  iL  246 :  her 
conduct  to  Philip  of  Spain,  ii.  258 ;  attempts  on  life, 
by  whom  made,  iL  390 ;  apophthegms,  and  anecdotes 
of  and  respecting,  L  107, 108, 1 10, 1 1 1, 1 12, 120,12.3. 

Ellesmere's,  Chancellor,  letter  to  the  King  touching 
Lord  Coke,  iL  499 ;   objections  to  parts  of  Lord 
Coke's  reports,  iL  505. 
Elocution,  not  to  be  neglected  in  philosophy,  i.  170. 
Eloquence,  savouring  of  affectation  or  iihitation  unbe- 
coming a  king,  L  161 ;  of  accident,  iL  337;  discre- 
tion of  speech  more  than  eloquence,  i.  40. 
Ely,  case  of  the  isle  of,  ii.  528 ;  questions  and  tn- 
swera  iL  520. 


Embalming,  among  Greeks,  ii.  104. 

Embassies  to  foreign  princes  or  states,  ii.  888. 

Emblem,  and  prenotion,  i.  212. 

Embroidery,  not  discerned  by  candleligut,  L  45. 

Embryo,  destruction  of,  iL  53. 

Emission  of  spirits,  ii.  125. 

Empedodes,  his  delight  in  solitude,  L  34 ;  his  theory 

of  the  substance  of  the  moon,  iL  585. 
Emperors,  advantages  of  learned,  L  177. 
Empirics,  why  sometimes  more  successful  than  physi- 
cians, L  204. 
Empire,  essay  of,  i.  26. 
Empeon  and  Dudley,  the  people's  curses  rather  than 

any  law  brought  their  overthrow,  ii.  236. 
Enclosure  of  common,  iL  284. 
Endymion,  or  the  favourite,  L  294. 
England,  tracts  relating  to,  iL  222 ;  proposition  con- 
cerning amendment  of  laws  of,  iL  229 ;  offer  of  di- 
gest of  laws  of,  ii.  233 ;  comparison  of  England  and 
Spain  in  the  year  1588,  iL  212;  an  overmatch  for 
France,  why,  L  38. 
England  and  Scotland,  union  of,  iL  452,  454. 
finglefield,  his  cause,  letter  from  Buckingham  to  the 

Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  touching  iL  524. 
English  language  more  rich  for  being  mixed,  iL  230, 
235 ;  English  least  taxed  of  any  nation  in  Europe, 
ii.  253. 
Enrolment,  injunctions  require,  ii.  484. 
Envy,  essay  of,  L  17;  the  canker  of  honour,  L  57 ; 
how  best  extinguished,  i.  57 ;  accustom  men  to  in- 
cline unto  those  that  are  least  in  their  way,  L  73. 
Epaminondas,  a  great  scholar  and  general,  i.  164;  an 
swer  of  his  to  Pelopidas,  L  1 19 ;  to  a  long  speech  of 
the  Lacedemonians  after  their  defeat  at  Lenctra, 
L  119. 
Ephemera,  ii.  93. 

Epictetus,  his  saying,  i.  233 ;  reflections  of,  on  death 
L  182  ;  his  saying  what  was  the  worst  state  of  man 
L  76 ;  saying  of  his,  L  121. 
Epicures  say  that  virtue  is  bonum  theatrale,  L  73. 
Epicurus,  a  poor  saying  of  bis,  i.  18 ;  his  device  of  the 
start  of  Attemus,  L  7 1 ;  his  opinion  of  the  gods,  L  9 1. 
Epidemical  diseases,  ii.  57. 
Epimenides,  his  delight  in  solitude,  i.  34. 
Equinoctial,  temperate  heat  under,  ii.  59. 
Ericthonius,  or  imposture,  L  301. 
Ernest,  Archduke  of  Austria,  advice  to  treat  with  upon 
the  law  of  nations,  as  to  the  queen's  subjects  refug- 
ing in  his  dominions  conspiring  against  her  person, 
iL2l5. 
Errors  in  church  controversy ,  iL  414;  calendar  of 
popular,  L  200 ;  of  times  past  a  source  of  hope  for 
the  future,  L  433;  of  learned  men,  L  166.    See 
Learned  Men, 
Eryngium  roots,  their  use,  iL  467. 
Escheators  and  feodaries  repressed,  iL  276. 
Escurial,  scarce  a  very  fair  room  in  it,  L  150. 
Espes,  Don  Guerres  of,  the  King  of  Spain's  ambassa- 
dor in  England,  discovered  to  be  a  chief  instrument 
in  the  rebellion  of  the  north,  iL  260. 
Esssys,  epistle  dedicatory  of  the  first  edition  to  Mr. 
Anthony  Bacon,  L  2;  next  edition,  1606,  letter  to 
Henry,  Priiice  of  Walee,  with  the  third  edition,  L  3 ; 
dedication  of  the  thinl  edition,  1612,  to  Sir  John 
Consuble,  knight,  L  3;  next  edition,  1613,  L  4; 
next  edition,  1625,  L  4;  foreign  editions  of,  L  6; 
dedication  of  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  L  1. 
Essex,  Eari  of,  apology  for  the,  iL  333 ;  papers  relat 
ing  to  the,  iL  833 ;  highly  valued  by  Lord  Bacon, 
iL  334 ;  his  liberality  to  Lord  Baoon,  ii.  834 ;  ao* 
knowledged  as  a  great  friend,  iL  884;  ralo  foietuU 
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in  journey  to  Ireland,  ii.  835 ;  terms  on  which  Ba- 
con aooepis  the  gift  of  a  piece  of  land  worth  £1800, 
ii.  334 ;  Mr.  Bacon  wiahes  not  to  be  engaged  againat, 
iL  339 ;  queen's  couTersation  concerning,  with  Mr. 
Bacon,  ii.  340;  invasion  of  Spain  under,  iL  SIO; 
his  treaty  with  the  Irish  rebels,  iL  SI  1 ;  the  proceed- 
ings of  the,  ii.  342;  gave  queen  dispteasure  by 
leaving  Ireland  without  her  leave,  ii.  849 ;  matters 
laid  to  bis  charge,  ii.  848 ;  queen's  letter  to,  ii.  846 ; 
declarations  of  treasona  of,  ii  848 ;  queen's  &vottr- 
ite,  ii.  348 ;  a  rebellions  spirit,  iL  349 ;  rebellious 
plot  of,  ii.  356 ;  makes  himself  friendly  with  Catho- 
lics and  Puritans,  iL  354 ;  his  pretext  of  attempta 
on  his  life,  iL  357 ;  wanting  in  courage  and  foreaight 
in  his  enterprises,  ii.  358 ;  goes  forth  with  hu  troop 
into  the  city,  ii.  358 ;  refirMhea  himsdf  at  aheriff 
Smith's  house,  iL  358 ;  yields  up  his  sword  to  the 
lord  lieutenant,  iL  359;  his  defence,  iL  860; 
manner  of  his  death,  iL  363 ;  privato  execution  of, 
ii.  863 ;  abstract  of  bis  confession,  under  his  own 
hand,  ii.  374 ;  his  confession  to  three  ministers,  ii. 
374. 

i^ssex  House,  nobles  collect  at,  iL  857 ;  riot  at,  ii.  357. 

fithelwold.  Bishop  of  Winchester,  his  conduct  in  a 
femine,  L  114. 

Ether,  three  regions  of— region  of  air,  of  planetary 
heaven,  of  starry  heaven,  IL  579 ;  the  outer  body  of, 
not  certain  that  it  is  diaphonous,  firm,  and  immuta- 
ble, iL  532 ;  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  vehicle  in 
which  the  stars  are  carried,  iL  585. 

Eternity  of  the  sun,  objected  to,  that  innumerable 
changes  take  place  on  ite  surfeoa,  and  not  in  heaven 
answered,  iL  584. 

Euloginm  on  the  king,  iL  266. 

Eunuchs,  voices  of,  ii.  33. 

Euripides,  saying  of  his,  L  115. 

Europe,  state  o^  L  282,  888. 

Evscuation  of  the  spirits,  ii.  92. 

Evsporation,  use  of  to  windy  spirits,  iL  10. 

Evidence,  the  efiect  of,  given  at  the  aeveral  arraign- 
ments of  the  Earls  of  Essex,  Southampton,  the 
I^ord  Steward,  Sir  C.  Blunt,  and  Sir  C.  Davera,  iL 
359;  the  lantern  of  jastice,  iL  321. 

Evil,  colours  of  good  and,  L  72. 

Evils,  in  extreme  ones,  there  are  degreea,  iL  811. 

Examination,  the  middle  part  of  business,  L  82 ;  for 
holy  orders,  iL  427 ;  of  the  credit  of  witnesses,  iL 
483,  484. 

Examples,  power  of,  iL  435 ;  of  Antitheta,  L  217 ;  of 
Sophisma,  L  217;  of  Redargutio,  L  217;  of  Rhe- 
toric, L  216. 

Excellence  of  knowledge,  and  propagation  of  know- 
ledge, L  162. 

Excommunicated,  kings  may  be  murdered  if,  iL  314; 
kings,  Suarez's  doOrine  aa  to  murdering,  iL  389, 
390. 

Excommunication  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  bill  o^  pub- 
lished in  London,  iL  254 ;  consequences  of  it,  iL 
254. 

Excommunication,  abuse  of,  iL  428. 

Excrescences  of  trees,  ii.  84 ;  of  planti,  ^cc,  iL  76. 

Excusationa,  waste  of  time,  L  32. 

Execution  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  iL  863. 

Eiercise,  no  body,  natural  or  politic,  healthy  without, 
I.  38 ;  a  just  war  the  true  exerciae  to  a  kingdom,  i. 
38 ;  the  prevailing  help  for  the  intellectual  powers, 
L  106 ;  five  poins  of  exercise,  L  106;  of  the  body, 
li.  46. 

Exile  and  abjuration,  caaea  of,  iL  165. 

Exility  of  the  voice,  or  other  aounda,  iL  31. 

Exuswtion  of  fruits.  iL  117. 


Expense,  essay  on,  L  35 ;  extraordinary*  to  be  liniled 
by  the  occasion,  ordinary,  by  a  man  s  estate,  L  86 ; 
ought  to  be  but  half  hia  receipts,  L  36 ;  a  man 
ahould  be  wary  in  beginning  a  charge  which  will 
continue,  but  in  matters  that  return  not  oaay  be 
magnificent,  L  36. 

Expenaea  of  Elizabeth,  iL  447. 

Experimental  History,  preparation  for  a  Natural  and, 
iiL  426 ;  history,  iiL  434. 

Experiments,  want  of  in  universities,  L  185 ;  nol  to 
be  tried  in  states  without  urgent  necessity  or  evident 
utility,  L  182;  in  percolation,  iL  7;  about  weight 
in  air  and  water,  ii.  463;  on  glass,  iL  457;  for 
profit,  being  some  sudden  thoughto  of  Lord  Bacon, 
iL464. 

Exporta,  impositiona  on,  vL  45. 

Extracting  metak,  iL  460. 

Exudation  of  plants,  ii.  76. 

Eye  hath  recovered  sight  after  having  been  knocked 
out,  iL  59. 

Eyes,  the  Medes  painted  the,  iL  99 ;  what  comforte 
the,  ii.  132;  experimente  touching  the,  iL  1 19. 

Fabius,  Lord  Coke  compared  to,  ii.  487. 

Fable  of  Golden  Chain,  L  195 ;  of  Cassandra,  L  287 ; 
of  Typhon,  L  287  ;  of  Cydopa,  or  terror,  L  288 ; 
of  Narcianis,  or  of  self-love,  L  288 ;  of  Styx,  or 
leaguea,  i.  289 ;  of  Pan,  or  nature,  L  289 ;  of  Cu- 
pid and  Pan,  L  292 ;  of  Pan  and  Ceres,  i.  292 ;  of 
Pan  and  Apollo,  L  292 ;  of  Pan  and  Echo,  i.  292 ; 
of  Perseus,  or  war,  L  292 ;  of  Medusa,  i.  292;  of 
the  Ores,  or  treaaona,  L  293;  of  Endymion,  L 
294 ;  of  the  aister  of  the  Giants,  or  fame,  L  294 ; 
of  Actson  and  Pentheus,  L  294 ;  of  Orpheua,  or 
phikMophy,  L  295;  of  C(Blum,L  296;  of  Proteus, 
or  matter,  L  297 ;  of  Memnon,  L  297 ;  of  Tithonna, 
i.  298 ;  of  Juno'a  Suitor,  L  298 ;  of  Cupid,  L  298 ; 
of  Diomedes,  L  299  ;  of  Dedalua,  L  300 ;  of  Erio- 
thoniua,  L  801;  of  Deucaliqn,  L  301;  of  Nemesia, 
L  302 ;  of  Achelous,  i.  302 ;  of  Dionysins,  L  303 ; 
of  Jupiter  and  Semele,  L  303 ;  of  Atalanta,  L  304  ; 
of  S<7lla,  L  309 ;  of  Sphvnx,  L  309 ;  of  Proser^ 
pina,  L  310 ;  of  Theseus,  i.  310,  311 ;  of  Metis,  L 
312 ;  of  the  Sirens,  L  312. 

Fables,  i.  272 ;  concerning  poesy,  i.  193 ;  respecting 
monarchy,  L  193 ;  expounded  by  Machiavel,  L  193  ; 
considered  by  Chrysippus,  i.  193;  of  the  Earth, 
mother  of  Fame,  L  193 ;  Bacon's  opinion  of,  L  272. 

Fabridus,  hia  answer  to  Pyrrhus,  desiring  him  to  re- 
volt, L  1 19. 

Faces  but  pictures  where  there  is  no  love,  L  84. 

Fsscination,  the  art  of  imagination,  L  206. 

Faction,  essay  on,  L  55 ;  aubdivided  when  the  oppo- 
aite  ikction  is  extinguished,  L  55. 

Faith,  confession  of,  iL  407. 

Fallacies  of  man'a  mind,  L  211. 

Fall  of  man,  induced  by  deaire  of  perfect  knowledge, 
L175. 

Falsehood,  a  disesse  of  learning,  L  171. 

Faroe  like  a  river,  L  56 ;  flowa  from  aervants,  L  57 ; 
the  marshaling  of  honour,  L  58 ;  fragment  of  essay 
on,  L  62 ;  the  poet's  account  of  it,  L  62 ;  ite  force, 
L  62 ;  may  be  only  causa  impulsiva,  and  not  cauaa 
constituens  of  virtue,  L  73;  like  antiquity,  head 
muffled,  L  189. 

Fantastical  learning,  L  169. 

Fat,  marrow  more  nourishing  than,  iL  14 ;  difluaed  ia 
fleah,  ii.  89. 

Fathers  of  the  church,  the  learning  of  the,  L  176; 
power  over  children,  iL  169;  suspicion  of  theif 
children  unfortunate,  L  27. 
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Faculties  of  mm,  L  06. 

Favoaritei,  the  beai  remed j  againet  ambitioiia  meD,  i. 
44 ;  of  kings  chosen  for  their  simplicity,  i.  294. 

Fear  of  death  mitigated  by  learning,  L  182 ;  cause  of 
the  efiect  of,  iL  14 ;  its  use,  L  68 ;  the  civilian's  de> 
linitioii  of  a  legal  fear,  iL  203 ;  instances  of  wars 
oo  account  of  the  lear  of  the  growing  greatness  of 
nations,  ii.  203. 

Fears,  Virgil's  opinioii  of  the  causes  and  conquests  of 
all  fears,  L  182. 

Feathers,  experiment  touching  the  producing  of,  iL  22 ; 
colours  of,  Aristotle's  opinion  on  the,  ii.  7 ;  what 
causes  in  birds,  iL  7 ;  altering  the  colour  of,  ii.  1 16. 

Features,  helps  towards  good  in  youth,  ii.  1 1. 

Fees,  reformation  of,  iL  275 ;  exacted  put  down,  ii. 
276 ;  of  lawyers,  iL  474. 

Felicity  breeds  confidence  and  reputation,  L  46. 

Felicities,  of  Elizabeth,  by  Bacon,  L  284. 

Felons,  employment  proposed  for,  iL  463. 

Felony,  cases  of,  ii.  163;  the  punishment,  trial,  and 
proceedings  in,  iL  164 ;  ditto  of  felonia  de  se,  iL  164. 

Female  and  male,  differences  between,  iL  117. 

Feodaries,  vexations  of  people  by,  iL  275. 

Ferrers,  Stephano  de  Gama,  a  Portuguese  adherent  to 
Don  Antonio,  secretly  won  to  the  service  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  iL  218 ;  Jjouts  Tinooo  appointed  to 
confer  with  him  on  the  reward  to  be  given  to  Lopez 
to  poison  Queen  Elizabeth,  iL  218;  Lopez  commu- 
nicates with  him,  signs  Lopez,  letters  to  the  Count 
de  Fuentes,  writes  several  other  letters,  iL  219 ;  dis- 
covered to  have  intelligence  with  the  enemy,  iL  219 ; 
committed  to  prison,  iL  219;  his  note  to  Lopez  in- 
teicepted,  iL  220 ;  his  confession,  iL  220 ;  confronts 
TA>pflx,  iL  220. 

Fenera,  Lord,  his  attainder,  L  318. 

FcBtns,  nourishment  o(^  iL  22. 

Fiat,  Marquis,  Lord  Bacon's  letter  to  him,  with  oopy 
of  esssys,  edit.  1625,  L  5,  n. 

Figs  impoisoned  on  the  tree  by  Livia,  ii.  822. 

Figures,  experiment  touching  the  figures  of  plants, 
iL78. 

Filum  labyrinthi,  L  96 ;  a  rudiment  of  the  advance- 
ment of  learning,  L  8  ;  also  of  the  Novum  Organum, 
L96. 

Filum  medicinale,  experiment  touching,  ii.  17. 

Finances  and  receipts,  one  of  the  internal  points  of 
separation  with  Scotland,  iL  146;  considerations 
touching  them,  iL  148. 

Fining  metals,  different  modes  of,  ii.  460. 

Fire,  heat  of,  will  vivify,  ii.  93 ;  invention  of  attributed 
lo  Prometheus,  L  306  ;  difierent  heato  o^  iL  90 ;  and 
time,  differing  operation  of,  ii.  45. 

Fire-arms,  cause  of  motion  in,  L  414. 

Fires,  subterrsny,  ii.  54. 

Firmament,  theory  of,  L  416. 

Fish,  palp  of,  more  nourishing  than  their  flesh,  iL  14 ; 
touching  shell-fish,  iL  120 ;  the  cold  nature  of,  iL 
102 ;  from  the  sea  put  into  fresh  waters,  ii.  94. 

Fitzherbert's  Nstura  Brevium,  a  book  of  good  worth, 
but  not  of  the  nature  of  an  institution,  iL  232. 

Fit!  Morrice,  an  Irish  rebel,  armed  and  sent  to  Ireland 
by  Philip  of  Spain  in  1579,  iL  260. 

Fixation  of  bodies,  experiment  on  the,  iL  108 ;  and 
volatility  of  metals,  iL  461,  462. 

Flame,  rise  of  water  by  means  of,  iL  122 ;  touching  the 
continuance  of,  ii.  56 ;  commixture  of  with  air,  iL 
1 1 ;  secret  nature  o(,  iL  12 ;  force  of  in  midst  and 
sides,  iL  12;  Vulcan  compared  with,  iL  12;  difler- 
enoo  between  terrestrial  and  celestial,  iL  569;  expan- 
sion of  the  body  of,  may  be  estimated  by  probable 
conie<^ure,  iL  570. 


Flaramodi,  Thomas,  excites  an  insurrei  lion  in  Corn- 
wall, L  860 ;  defeated  and  executed,  L  363. 

Flattery  of  great  men  by  philosophers,  L  160;  none 
like  a  man's  sel^  L  85,  56. 

Flatterers,  description  of,  L  56 ;  the  greatest  enemies 
of  kings,  L  63. 

Fleas,  bow  destroyed,  iL  92. 

Flemings,  commercial  treaty  with,  L  860. 

Flesh,  venomous  quality  of  man's,  iL  10 ;  &t  diffused 
in,  ii.  89 ;  edible  and  not  edible,  iL  1 18. 

Flies  get  a  durable  sepulchre  in  amber,  ii.  24. 

Flowers,  experiment  touching  compound,  iL  66; 
sweeter  in  the  air  than  hand,  L  51 ;  account  of  them, 
L51. 

Fly  on  the  wheel,  JBsop's  feble  of  the,  iL  269. 

Flying  in  the  air,  iL  122;  of  unequal  bodies  in  tha 
air,  iL  107. 

Fluxes  stayed  by  astringents,  ii.  467. 

Foliambe,  Mr.  F.  his  case,  letter  concerning,  from 
Buckingham  to  Lord  C.  Bacon,  iL  524. 

Foliatanea,  order  of,  put  down  by  the  pope,  ii.  14. 

Followers  and  friends,  essay  on,  L  53. 

Fomentation  or  bath  receipt,  iL  469. 

Food,  experimenti  touching  the  most  nourishing  meats 
and  drinks,  iL  14. 

Forcing  plants,  mode  of,  iL  464. 

Foreign  merchandise,  IL  385. 

Foreign  statea,  embassies  to,  ii.  382. 

Foreign  wars,  badness  of,  iL  383. 

Forfeitures  of  the  Star  Chamber,  ii.  388. 

Forma  pauperis,  defending  in,  iL  485. 

Formalists,  their  shifts  to  make  superfiees  seem  bulk, 
L33. 

Formation  of  features  in  youth,  iL  11. 

Forms  the  true  object  of  knowledge,  1. 197 ;  of  indno 
tion  in  logic  defective,  i.  208. 

Fortitude^  the  virtue  of  adversity,  L  14. 

Fortune,  feber  qoisque  fortuna  sun,  censure  of  that 
saying,  L  104;  rising  in,  seldom  amends  the  mind, 
L  104 ;  essay  on,  i.  46 ;  the  two  fortunate  proper- 
ties, to  have  but  little  of  the  fool  and  not  too  much 
of  the  honest,  L  40 ;  fortune  to  be  honoured,  L  46 ; 
of  learned  men,  discredit  to  learning  from,  L  166. 

Fourteenth  year  a  kind  of  majority,  ii.  489. 

Founders  of  states,  first  in  honour,  i.  58. 

Fox,  trusted  by  Henry  VII.  L  29 ;  inferior,  L  54 ;  a 
sure  friend  better  help  than  a  man's  own  wit,  L  76 ; 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  L  3 1 9. 

Fragile  and  toagh  bodies,  iL  114. 

France,  sUte  of,  under  Charles  VIII.,  i.  326;  divisions 
of,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  ii.  247. 

Francis  I.,  his  opinion  of  a  lie,  iL  298 ;  used  to  walk 
disguised,  L  112. 

Freedoms,  several,  an  internal  point  of  aeparation  with 
Scotland,  iL  146 ;  considerations  touching  them, 
iL148. 

French  wiier  then  they  seem,  L  33 ;  their  peasants  do 
not  make  good  soldiers,  L  37 ;  disease,  origin  o^  iL 
107;  lawofdael8,iL297. 

Friar  Bacon's  hesd,  ii.  338. 

Frisrs,  observation  of  Machiavel  on  the  poverty  oi, 
L  166. 

Friend,  how  valued  by  honest  minds,  iL  3.')3 ;  danger 
of  a  false,  iL  376;  all  great  men  want  a  true, 
iL486. 

Friends,  Connus's  saying  of  perfidious  friends,  L  14. 

Friendship,  Essay  on,  L  33 ;  without  friends  the  world 
is  a  wilderness,  L  83 ;  principal  fruit  of^  the  diicnarge 
of  the  heart,  i.  33 ;  no  receipt  openeth  tiae  heart  but 
a  true  friend,  L  33;  communication  to  a  friend 
ndoublea  joys  and  halves  griefe,  L  34 ;  hraithful  for 
3a3 
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the  anQerttondia^,  L  8i ;  •  friend's  Kbertj  the  beet 
remedy  tgaiimt  flattery,  L  35 ;  the  het  fruit  of^  ii  aid, 
L  36 ;  many  things  which  a  man  cannot  do  himself 
may  be  done  by  a  friend,  L  35 ;  Essay  on  Followers 
and  Friends,  i.  53 ;  little  friendship  in  the  world, 
and  that  between  superior  and  inferior,  L  54. 

Friendships,  bond  of  counsel  in,  i.  168. 

FnMberg,  the  German,  his  threats,  ii.  390. 

Fruits,  some,  sweet  before  ripe,  u.  85 ;  and  plants, 
curiosities  aboat,  it  70 ;  mataration  of;  ii  48  ;  how 
to  keep,  ii.  83 ;  melioration  of,  iL  OS ;  experiment 
touching  compound,  ii.  00;  exossation  o^  ii.  117; 
dolcoration  oi^  iL  118;  operation  of  time  upon, 
11119. 

Fruitful,  upon  making  vines  more,  iL  18. 

Fruitfulneas  of  soil,  greatness  too  often  ascribed  to, 
u.  222. 

Fuel,  cheap  experiment  touching,  iL  105 ;  that  con- 
sumeth  little,  iL  104. 

Fuentes,  Count  de,  Andrada  sent  over  to  him,  by 
Lopez,  about  a  reward  for  poisoning  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, iL  218 ;  sends  for  Tinoco,  to  confer  with  An- 
drada, and  to  pass  to  Lopez  and  to  Ferrera,  iL  218. 

Folgentio,  Father,  Lord  Bacon's  letter  to,  with  some 
account  of  his  writings,  i.  5. 

Furnace,  wind,  to  separate  the  metal,  iL  400. 

Gabato,  Sebastian,  his  voyage  to  America,  L  308. 
Galba,  his  death,  i.  12 ;  Tacitus*s  saying  of  him,  L  20 ; 

undid  himself  by  a  speech,  L  21. 
Galen,  L  198 ;  full  of  ostenUtion,  L  57. 
Galle^le,  iL457. 
Games,  Olympian,  L205;  of  reaeation,  L205;  of 

Prometheus,  L  308. 
Gardens,  when  profitable,  iL  884 ;  essay  on,  L  51 ;  the 

purest  of  pleasures,  L  51 ;  plan  of  for  aU  months,  L 

51 ;  royal,  ought  not  to  be  under  thirty  acres,  L  51 ; 

apt  division  for  them,  L  51. 
Gardiner's,  Bishop,  saying  that  he  would  be  a  bishop 

one  hundred  years  after  his  death,  iL  230 ;  saying 

of  the  Protestants,  L  108. 
(vardiner,  Sir  Robert,  praise  of,  ii.  477. 
tfarlic  preparation  of,  ii.  406. 
(Harrisons  on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  suggestions  as  to 

the  removal  of,  iL  143. 
fraunt,  retreat  o^  iL  208. 
(lellius.  An  his  saying  of  those  who  are  constantly 

making  distinctions,  i.  33. 
(feneralities,  empty  and  barren,  L  215. 
(reneration  of  living  creatures  in  the  womb,  iL  101. 
t  feneration  by  copulation,  ii.  123. 
Generations,  history  of,  or  nature  at  large,  five  divisions 

of,  ii.  574. 
(termination,  experiments  touching  the  acceleration  of, 

iL  60 ;  retardation  of,  iL  61. 
(lermany,  stale  of  during  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 

iL  248. 
(rhent,  ii.  451. 
i  riddiness,  causes  of,  ii.  99. 
Gilbert,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  ii.  316. 
(tilbert,  his  theory  of  a  **  vacuum  coacervatom,"  L  417. 
(riibertus,  bi«   theory  that  stars  are  solid  bodies  in 

vacuo  except  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere,  ii.  578 ; 

his  observations  that  heavy  bodies  carried  a  distance 

from  the  earth,  are  gmdually  divested  of  their  motion 

towards  bodies  beneath,  ii.  586. 
Glass,  rusted  by  women  looking  upon  it,  ii.  127;  ex- 
periments on,  ii.  457;  materials  of,  iL  104 ;  sand  of 

the  nature  of,  ii.  105 ;  as  to  metals  incorporating 

with,  iL  459. 
Glosses,  musical,  iL  8,  33 ;  for  burning  powder,  ii.  27. 


Globe,  tntdlectnal  description  of,  iL  678. 

GlobM,  appearance  of,  at  a  distance,  iL  121. 

Glorious  men,  their  character,  i.  67. 

Glory,  essay  on  vain,  L  57 ;  the  spur  of  virtue,  L  78. 

Glowworm,  experiment  touching  the,  iL  95. 

God,  the  sparkle  of  our  creation  light,  whereby  men 
acknowledge  a  Deity  still  bums  within  atheists,  L 
70 ;  the  will  of  God  revealed  by  the  Scriptures  and 
by  the  creatures,  L  71 ;  is  only  self-like,  L  82;  all 
knowledge,  especially  natural  philosophy,  tends  to 
magnify  his  glory,  L  98. 

Godfrey's  esse,  u.  528,  530. 

Gold,  making  of,  iL  457 ;  most  flexible  and  tensible, 
heaviest  and  closest  of  metals,  iL  60 ;  experiment  on 
making  of,  iL  49 ;  will  incorporate  with  silver  and 
other  metals,  ii.  459 ;  the  nature  of,  ii.  50 ;  will  not 
incorporate  with  iron,  iL  459 ;  melteth  easily,  ii.  108. 

Gold  and  silver,  disproportion  in  price  of,  iL  282. 

Good,  active,  L  221 ;  passive,  i.  221. 

Good,  colours  of  good  and  evil,  L  72. 

Goodness  and  g^^ness  of  nature,  essay  of,  i.  21. 

Goodwin,  Sir  Francis,  iL  266. 

Groose's  liver  a  delicacy  among  the  Romana,  ii.  14. 

Gorge,  Sir  Ferdinando,  confession  of,  ii.  307; 
confession  of,  iL  367. 

Gorgons,  L  293. 

Government  of  bishops,  iL  428. 

Government  of  bishops  sole  enemy,  iL  423. 

Government,  civil,  the  temper  of  it,  to  keep  soljeeti  in 
good  heart,  and  not  as  servile  vassals,  a  point  of  trae 
greatness  in  the  sUte,  IL  223. 

Government  of  the  church,  L  248. 

Government,  L  228,  238 ;  where  deficient,  L  288 ;  its 
four  pillars,  religion,  justice,  counsel,  and  trcosme, 
i.  22 ;  nourish  virtues  grown,  but  do  not  much  mend 
the  seed,  L  46;  observations  on,  iL  443;  by  the 
weak  unnatural,  iL  443 ;  of  Turi^s,  iL  438 ;  of  wo- 
men, ii.  443. 

Governments  have  excelled  under  learned  governors, 
L  165;  the  best  like  the  best  crystala,  iL  A'*(i. 

Governors,  sdvsntage  of  learned,  L  177;  dignity  of 
depends  on  the  dignity  of  the  governed,  i.  182. 

Gout,  receipt  for  the,  ii.  469 ;  breakfast  a  preservative 
against,  iL  466 ;  cure  for  the,  ii.  17. 

Gradstions,  fine,  alternate  into  distinct  transists  by  na- 
ture, ii.  579 ;  Sun  mascule  in  a  germ  of  stany 
matter,  ii.  579;  Jupiter,  satellites  of,  ii.  579. 

Gnecia,  the  best  princes  of  were  the  most  learned,  L 
162. 

Grafting  vines  upon  vines,  ii.  88. 

Grafting  plants,  ii.  62,  64.  ' 

Grafting  trees,  iL  464. 

Grains  of  youth,  ii.  466. 

Grammar,  its  uses,  L  213. 

Grants  against  law,  ii.  473. 

Grants,  staying  of  at  the  great  seal,  iL  473. 

Granson,  batUe  of,  iL  157,  226. 

Grapes,  how  to  keep,  iL  86. 

Graveling,  Spanish  Armada  beaten  at,  ii.  209. 

Gravity,  experiment  touching,  IL  12 ;  history  of  the 
expansion  and  conjunction  of  in  the  same  body,  tL 
565. 

Gray,  Lord,  Spaniards  defeated  in  Ireland  by,  iL  206 ; 
takes  Fort  del  Or,  ii.  207. 

Gres  tressons,  L  293. 

Gieame,  Sir  Richard,  his  comet  the  only  Englishlnaii 
killed  St  the  battle  of  Kinsale,  iL  212. 

Great  Instauration  of  Lord  Bacon,  iiL  329. 

Greatness,  of  a  stale  requires  a  fit  situation,  ii.  222, 
228 ;  consists  in  population  and  breed  of  men,  iL 
222 ;  in  the  valour  of  the  people,  iL  222 ;  that  every 
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eommon  mibject  be  fit  to  make  a  loldier,  iL  MS ; 

in  goTernment,  to  keep  subjecta  in  good  heart,  and 

not  aa  aerrile  TaMala,  iL  S28;  in  the  commandment 

of  the  aea,  ii.  S33. 
Greatneia  of  Britain,  discoune  on,  iL  322 ;  in  meaaar- 

ing  greatneaa  too  mnch  aacribed  to  largeneai  of 

territoTf,  iL  222;  to  richea,  iL  222;  to  aoil  and 

commoditiea,  iL   222;   to  atrength  of  towna,  iL 

222. 
Great  Britain,  history  o^  L  386. 
Greaae,  to  take  out  spots  a(,  iL  22. 
Greek  philosophers,  excellences  and  delecta  of,  L  299 ; 

their  systems  of  nstural  philoaophy,  L  426. 
Greek  philosophy,  i.  299. 
Greenvil,  Sir  Richard,  hia  memorable  defence  of  the 

Revenge,  iL  210. 
Gregory  I.,  Pope,  censured  for  obliterating  the  memory 

of  the  heathen,  L  176. 
Grecian  idols,  L  207. 
Grecians,  their  and  the  alchymiats^  philosophy  all  that 

is  received,  L  79 ;  what  they  knew,  L  80 ;  the  Egyp- 
tians' remark  on  them,  L  120. 
Grenada,  conquest  of,  L  844. 
Grevil,  Sir  Fulk,  saving  of  his,  L  118,  12a 
Grief,  cause  and  efl^  of,  iL  96. 
Grievancea,  mode  of  complaint  of,  ii.  286. 
Ground,  composts  and  helps  o^  iL  79. 
Growth  and  atatnre,  acceleration  o^  iL  53. 
Groyne,  the  SpKuiiah  Armada  acta  forth  out  of  it  and 

driven  back,  ii.  209. 
Guicciardine,  Francis,  a  wise  writer  of  history,  iL 

257 ;  opinion  of  the  grand&ther  of  Philip  of  Spain, 

iL257. 
Guinea-pepper,  canaea  aneeiing,  iL  127. 
Guise,  Duke  of,  saying  concerning,  iL  834;  Duke  o^ 

iL448. 
Guise,  that  femily  the  authors  of  the  troubles  in  France 

and  Scotland,  iL  257 ;  their  actions,  iL  257. 
Crum  of  trees  is  the  juice  straining  through,  iL  7. 
Gum  tragacanth,  dissolution  of,  ii.  465. 
Gums  have  sweet  odour  from  being  strained,  iL  8. 
Gunpowder,  force  of,  to  what  ascribed,  iL  1 1 ;  effects 

produced  by  the  invention  of,  iL  431. 

Hackbt,  a  fenatie,  iL  250 ;  saying  of  a  woman  aa  he 

passed  to  execution,  iL  250. 
Hacket,  Dr.,  one  of  the  Latin  tranalatora  of  the  Essays, 

L5. 
Hair  on  beasts,  what  cauaes,  iL  7. 
Hairs,  producing  of,  of  divera  colours,  iL  22 ;  altering 

the  colour  of,  iL  1 16. 
Hannibars  ft>ar  of  Fabios  and  Marcellus,  L  112;  a 

remark  of  his  upon  Fabius,  L  119. 
Hanno*s  anawer  to  the  Roman  aenatora,  i.  119. 
Hanabye's  cauae,  bribe  accepted  in,  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, iL  523. 
Harmony,  what  constitutes,  iL  25;  when  sweetest  and 

beat,  iL  88 ;  and  empire,  energiea  of,  borne  by  Pan, 

L291. 
Hartshorn,  good  for  agnea  and  infectiona,  iL  91. 
Hasty  selling  as  disadvantageable  as  interest,  L  36. 
Hatton,  Lord  Chancellor,  witty  aaying  of  his,  L  1 12. 
Hawkins,  Sir  John,  his  and  Sir  Francis  Drake's  voyage 

to  the  West  Indiea  unfortunate,  iL  2 12 ;  their  deatha, 

IL  212. 
Bayward'a,  Dr.,  History  of  the  Deposing  of  Richard 

H.,  Bacon*a  anawer  to  Queen  Elizabeth  thereon,  L 

111. 
Health,  of  body,  L  202;  chambers  of,  L  267;  new 

advicea  upon,  iL  468 ;  easay  on  the  regimen  id,  L 

89 ;  a  precept  for  long  laating,  L  39. 


Healhig  of  woonda,  experiment  on,  ii.  89. 

Hearing,  displeaaure  of,  ii.  93 ;  hindering  or  helping 
of,  iL  44 ;  when  prayed  on  bill  and  answer,  iL  483 ; 
precedence  given  to  lawyers  by  descent,  iL  474. 

Heat,  under  the  equinoctial,  iL  59 ;  effect  of  on  liquors, 
iL  47;  the  sun  cauaeth  hia  most  vehement  heata 
whilst  in  Leo,  and  why,  iL  139 ;  qualification  of  by 
moisture,  iL  90 ;  under  earth,  experiment  touching, 
ii.  122;  experiment  touching  the  power  of,  ii.  23; 
against  the  waate  of  the  body  by,  ii.  467 ;  and  time, 
like  operationa  of,  ii.  45 ;  table  of  degreea  or  com- 
parative instances  of  heat,  Ui.  379. 

Heats,  great  and  eariy  onea,  danger  of,  u.  109 ;  aeveral 
working  the  aame  effect,  iL  118. 

Heathens  mistaken  in  aupposing  the  world  an  image 
of  God,  L  194. 

Heavenly  bodiea,  theory  of  the  matter  composing  them. 
L  416 ;  theory  of  their  motions,  L  421 ;  history  of, 
should  only  embrace  phenomena  and  not  dogmaa, 
iL  574;  detailed  atatement  of,  iL  576;  when  the 
substance  is  different  from  that  of  this  lower  orb, 
iL  580;  change  in,  ii.  581 ;  some  instancea  of,  ii. 
582 ;  not  to  be  ascribed  to  atmospheric  errora,  iL 
588 ;  motion  of,  not  evidence  of  their  eternity,  iL 
583 ;  may  act  on  one  another,  ii.  588 ;  that  atraggle 
from  experience,  Aristotle's  theory  that  they  are  not 
Bub)ect  to  heat,  ii.  584. 

Heavens,  rapid  motion  o^  without  noiae,  iL  26 ;  bup- 
prising  changea  and  anomaliea  take  place  therein, 
apparent  from  the  appearance  of  new  atara,  iL  582 

Heavy  and  light,  hiatory  of,  iiL  465. 

Hebrew  myateriea,  origin  of  the  feble  of  Pan,  L  290. 

Hebrews,  their  diligence  about  sounds,  iL  85 ;  com 
monwealth,  justice  in  the  gate  of  the,  iL  508. 

Hector,  Dr.,  his  saying  to  the  London  dames,  L  78. 

Helps  for  intellectual  powen,  publiahed  by  Rawley,  in 
hia  Reaoscitatio,  L  6. 

Helvetian  name,  no  amall  band  to  knit  their  oonfedef»> 
dea  the  faster,  iL  141. 

Helwissa,  confession  of;  ii.  817. 

Hemlock,  toking  off  the  form  of  execution  of  capital 
offenders  in  Athens,  iL  85. 

Hemp,  advantage  of  planting,  iL  884 ;  prophecy  on, 
with  respect  to  England,  L  48. 

Henry  III.  of  France,  death  of,  by  murder,  iL  390. 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  murdered,  ii.  390. 

Henry  V.,  his  success  wonderful,  but  wanted  con- 
tinuance, iL  245. 

Henry  VI.,  his  prophecy  of  Henry  VII.,  L  43. 

Henry  VII.  the  only  blemish  of  his  reign  the  multitude 
of  penal  lawa,  ii.  236 ;  history  of,  by  Bscon,  noticed 
in  a  letter  to  the  king.  i.  274 ;  depressed  his  nobili- 
ty, L  28 ;  in  his  greatest  business  imparted  himself 
to  none  but  Morton  and  Fox,  i.  29 ;  hia  device  re- 
apeeting  forms,  i.  87;  waa  a  auspicious,  but  a  stout 
man,  L  40 ;  claima  under  Edward  the  Confeasor,  L 
315 ;  accession  to  the  crown,  L  814 ;  difficulties  of 
his  title,  L  315 ;  entry  into  London,  i.  816 ;  his  coro- 
nation, L  317;  holda  hia  first  Pariiament,  L  817; 
attainder  of  his  enemies,  L  818;  his  marriage,  L 
319;  conapiraey  of  Simnell,  i.  320 ;  defeata  the  rebels 
at  Newark,  i.  324 ;  causes  the  queen  to  be  crowned, 
i.  325 ;  character  as  a  lawgiver,  L  835 ;  his  iniquitous 
mode  of  extorting  money,  L  374;  his  treaty  of 
marriage  with  Margaret  of  Savoy,  L  380 ;  derline 
of  hia  health,  i.  380 ;  his  death,  at  Richmond,  i. 
881 ;  character  of,  L  381 ;  hia  love  of  peace,  hw 
aaying  upon  it,  L  381. 

Henry  VIII.  authoriied  by  Parliament  to  name  eon- 
mifsioners  to  purge  the  canon  law,  iL  231,  236 ; 
hia  acceasion,  L  885 ;  character  of,  L  385. 
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Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  L  284;  praiied  by  Baeoo,  L 
404 ;  bis  destb,  L  404 ;  bis  character,  L  404. 

Heraclides,  hU  opinion  of  tbe  nniverse,  ii.  676. 

Heraditus,  bis  saying,  L  35, 122;  bis  censure  of  men's 
conceits,  i.  173 ;  ibe  two  opinions  of  a  book  of  bis 
not  now  extant,  ii.  138 ;  bis  theory  discussed,  L  439. 

Herbert,  Mr.  Secretary,  sent  to  Essex  House,  with 
message  from  the  queen,  iL  356. 

Herbert,  dedication  to,  iu  431. 

Herbs,  some  soils  put  forth  odorate,  ii.  128 ;  and  trees, 
experiment  touching  the  lasting  o^  ii.  78 ;  on  making 
them  medicinable,  ii.  69. 

Hereditary  succession,  iL  424. 

Heresy,  offence  of,  ii.  1 65 ;  of^damites,  iL  443. 

Heresies,  meditations  on,  L  71;  and  schisms,  the 
greatest  scandals,  L  12. 

Heretic,  converted  by  the  king,  L  372;  Vontius,  a 
oelebrated,  iL  306. 

Heretics,  by  their  morality  insinuate  against  God»  L  70. 

Heretical  religion,  and  fabulous  philosophy  springs 
from  the  commixture  of  both,  L  195. 

Herillus's  opinion  revived  by  the  Anabaptists,  L  220. 

Hermaphrodites,  ii.  82. 

Hero,  explanation  of  an  altar  described  by  him,  iL  570. 

Hethrington,  David,  declaration  of,  iL  366. 

Hialas,  Peter,  brings  proposals  for  the  marriage  of 
Prince  Arthur  and  a  princess  of  Spain,  L  364 ;  sent 
ambassador  to  Scotland,  L  364. 

Hiccough,  experiment  touching  the,  iL  90. 

Hierarchy,  degree  of,  L  175. 

Hieroglyphics  and  gestures,  L212. 

Hippias's  dispute  with  Socrates  on  his  sordi4  instances, 

.   L  188. 

Hippocras,  how  clarified,  iL  8. 

Hippocrates  narrated  special  cases  of  his  patients,  i. 

.    203  ;  rule  for  dress  in  summe'r  and  winter,  iL  16. 

History,  civil,  by  Bacon,  L  273 ;  of  Great  Britain,  L  386 ; 
of  Britain,  L  280 ;  of  Henry  VIL,  L  314 ;  of  Henry, 
opinion  of.  L  277;  appendices  of,  L  192;  of  the 
church  militant,  L  192;  civil,  L  189,  191 ;  of  crea- 
tures, perfection  of,  L  187 ;  marvels,  deficiency  of,  L 
187;  uses  of,  L  188;  arts,  is  defident,  L  188;  cre- 

.  dulity  o^  ecclesiastical  history  an  example  of,  L  171 ; 
deficiencies  of,  L  189;  ecclesiastical,  L  191 ;  eode- 

.  aiastical  mixed  with  fable,  L  171 ;  just  and  perfect, 
L  189;  literary,  deficiency  o^  L  187;  uses  o(  iL 
187;  natural,  and  division  of,  L  187 ;  deficiency  of, 
L  188 ;  of  mechanics  neglected,  i.  188 ;  of  mechanics 
assists  natural  philosophy,  L  188 ;  natural,  instances 
of  febulous  matter  in,  L  171 ;  the  basis  of  natural 
philosophy,  iL  558  ;  of  prophecy  deficient,  i.  191  ;  to 
be  done  with  wisdom,  sobriety,  and  reverence,  or  not 
at  all,  L  192 ;  relates  to  the  memory,  L  187 ;  diffisrent 
kinds  of,  natural,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  literary,  i. 
1S7;  varieties  of,  L  190;  of  providence,  judgments, 
6lc,  L  1 92 ;  answering  to  memory  in  the  mind  of 
man,  L  192;  called  narrations,  L  189;  called  chro- 
nicles, L  189. 

Histories  make  men  wise,  L  55. 

Holland,  our  alliance  with,  iL  383. 

HoUes,  Sir  John,  charge  against  for  scandal,  iL  307. 

Holy  orders,  examination  for,  ii.  427. 

Holy  war,  iL  435 ;  advertisement  touching,  iL  436 ; 
extent  of,  iL  440. 

Homer,  Alexander's  admiration  of,  L  179. 

Homer's  verses,  prosperous  men's  fortunes  compared 
to,L  197,225. 

Homicide,  involuntary,  iL  297;  Roman  law  of,  iL297. 

Homonymis,  cases  of  iteration  to  be  purged  away  in 
reducing  the  common  law,  iL  232. 

Honest  mind,  value  set  on  a  friend  by  an,  ii.  333. 


Hoaey,  experiment  tondiiiif,  iL  1 16. 

Honour,  true,  of  a  slroog  composition,  iL  308 ;  the 
king  is  the  fountain  of,  ii.  297 :  its  three  things,  L 
44 ;  and  reputation  of,  essay  on,  L  57 ;  the  king  is 
the  fountain  of,  L  63 ;  the  spur  of  virtue,  L  78 ;  the 
saying  of  Consalvo  as  to,  iL  299. 

Honours  of  the  ancients  to  eminent  men  in  civil  merit, 
L  177. 

Honours  among  the  Romans,  human,  heroical,  and 
divine,  L  177. 

Hope,  the  portion  of  great  men,  L  180 ;  meditationa  on 
earthly,  L  68. 

Horns,  the  renewing  ot,  ii.  101. 

Horses'  teeth,  ii.  101. 

Hospital,  divers  have  but  the  name,  and  are  only 
wealthy  benefices  in  respect  of  the  mastership,  il. 
239 ;  a  number  of  hospitals,  with  competent  endow- 
ments, more  relief  to  the  poor  than  one  hospital  of  an 
exorbitant  greatness,  ii.  240  ;  houses  of  relief  and 
correctbn  commend^,  as  mixed  hospitsis,  where  the 
impotent  is  relieved  and  the  sturdy  buckled  to  work, 
iL241. 

House  of  Commons,  power  of,  iL  380, 

House  of  Peers,  the  power  of,  ii.  380. 

Houses,  use  is  preferable  to  uniformity,  L  49 ;  ill  air, 
ways,  markets,  and  neighbours  make  an  ill  seat,  L  49. 

Houses  of  husbandry,  law  respecting,  L  349. 

Howard,  Lord  Henry,  his  oonversation  with  the  king, 
L  123. 

Hugh  of  Bordeaux,  i.  199. 

Humanity,  (see  human  philosophy,)  L  201. 

Human  knowledge  concerna  the  mind,  L  205. 

Human  nature,  capacity  of,  L  201. 

Human  philosophy,  i.  201 ;  division  of,  L  201 ;  man 
as  an  individual,  L  201 ;  as  a  member  of  aociety, 
L  201. 

Humiliation,  Christian's  duty,  iL  488;  nooessity  of 
man's  feeling,  iL  486. 

Humility  of  Solomon,  L  176. 

Husks,  most  seeds  leave  their,  iL  348. 

Hurts,  judgment  of  the  cure  o(,  ii.  379. 

Hutton,  Justice,  speech  to,  on  bis  being  made  justice 
of  common  pleas,  iL  478. 

Hylas,  story  of,  iL  31. 

Hypocrisy  draws  near  to  religion  for  biding  itself 
L  76. 

Hypocrites,  meditations  on,  i.  69 ;  tbe  difference  be- 
tween them  and  heretics,  L  69 ;  Dr.  Laud's  aayuig 
of  them,  L  122. 

IcARus's  wings,  comparison  drawn,  ii.  335. 

Ice,  turning  water  into,  ii.  10. 

Idolatry,  degrees  of,  ii.  438. 

Idols,  of  the  Egyptians,  L  207 ;  Grecians,  L  207 ;  of 
the  mind,  make  men  churlish,  L  1 66. 

Ignorance,  our  Saviour's  first  show  of  power  to  subdue, 
L  176;  mskes  men  churlish  and  mutinous,  L  166; 
inconvenience  of,  L  182 ;  and  prejudice,  iL  415. 

Illustration,  love  of,  i.  279. 

Images  are  said  to  fix  the  cogitations,  L  206. 

Imaginary  sciences,  i.  1 99. 

Imagination,  how  to  be  entertained,  L  131 ;  cures  a^ 
fected  by  the,  ii.  136 ;  force  of,  iL  124;  force  of  imi^ 
tating  that  of  the  sense,  iL  107 ;  effect  of  on  tbe 
minds  and  spirits  of  men,  ii.  129 ;  poesy  relates  to 
the,  L  187 ;  fable  of  Ixion  as  to,  L  165 ;  confederacy 
of  science  with  the,  L  172;  fascination  the  art  of, 
L  206 ;  how  to  raise  and  fortify  the,  L  206 ;  com- 
mandment of  reason  over  the,  L  206 ;  power  of  oo 
the  body,  i.  202. 

Immateriate  virtues,  emission  of  fi-om  the  minds  of 
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men,  ii.  139 ;  tooching  the  tnnsminion  and  iniliiz 
o^iL  134. 

Impeachment  mnit  be  by  oath,  iL  289. 

Impoisoning  by  odoare,  ii.  1S7. 

Impoiionment,  ofience  of,  ii.  308. 

Importation  of  foreign  commoditiee,  advice  apon,  iL  386. 

Imports,  impodtiom  on,  iL  278. 

Impositions  on  imports  and  exports,  ii.  278 ;  on  mer^ 
chandises,  argument  concerning,  ii.  278 ;  intermis- 
sion of,  from  Richard  II.  to  Queen  Mary,  ii.  281. 

Impostors,  meditations  on,  L  70 ;  its  sereral  kinds  of 
imposture,  L  70. 

Impostine  and  credulity,  concurrence  between,  i.  171. 

ImpresBOD,  a  branch  of  human  philosophy,  i.  202. 

Imprisonment,  for  contempt  may  be  discharged  when, 
U.  484 ;  for  contempts,  iL  480. 

Improper  conduct  of  clergy,  ii.  414. 

Impropriations,  ji.  429. 

Impulsion,  ezfieriments  touching,  ii.  103. 

Inanimate  bodies,  sounds  in,  iL  35. 

Incension,  use  of  to  windy  spirits,  iL  268. 

Inclination,  men's  thoughts  accord  with,  L  46. 

Incorporation  of  metals,  uses  of,  ii.  456. 

Incurable,  a  wise  physician  will  consider  whether  his 
patient  be  incurable,  iL  17. 

Induction  by  nature,  better  than  as  described  in  logic, 
L  208 ;  of  logicians,  errors  of,  L  208. 

Indian  wealth,  advice  concerning,  iL  387. 

Indian  maize,  its  spirit  of  nourishment,  iL  15 ;  its  use, 
iL  467. 

Indians,  their  self«acrifice  by  fire,  L  46. 

Indies,  the  greatness  of  Spain,  but  an  accessbn  to  such 
as  are  masters  by  sea,  ii.  201,  214. 

Induction,  what  form  of,  should  be  introdueed,  i.  484. 

Induration  of  bodies,  ii.  20;  by  assimilation,  iL21; 
by  sympathy,  ii.  1 16 ;  of  meUls,  iL  461,  462. 

Infections,  transmission  of,  iL  125. 

Infectious  diseases,  experiment  on,  ii.  46. 

Infusions,  experiments  touching,  in  liquor  and  air,  iL  9. 

Infloxion,  divine,  L  206. 

Informers,  abuses  of  common,  iL  236  ;  recommendation 
to  appoint  an  officer  over  them,  ii.  236. 

Injunction,  for  stiying  suits  at  common  law,  iL  481 ; 
upon  defendant  s  confession,  ii.  472. 

Injunctions,  ss  to  granting,  iL  472 ;  as  to  making,  iL 
474  ;  to  be  enrolled,  iL  484 ;  against  waste,  ii.  481 ; 
for  possession,  ii.  481 ;  not  granted  or  stayed  on  pri- 
vate petition,  iL  480 ;  for  stay  of  suiu,  iL  482 ;  not 
granted  on  mere  priority  of  suit,  ii.  480. 

Ink,  cuttle,  experiment  touching,  iL  100. 

Innovations  in  the  church,  precaution  to  be  used  of, 
iL  378;  in  the  laws,  iL  513;  essay  of,  L  32. 

Inquisition,  a  bulwark  against  the  entrance  of  the  truth 
of  God,  ii.  248 ;  concerning  the  winds,  iiL  438. 

Insects,  experiments  touching  the,  iL  100. 

Inspissation  of  the  air,  effect  of,  iL  127. 

Instauration,  the  great,  iiL  329 ;  notice  of,  L  276. 

Instinct  of  bees  and  ants,  iL  93. 

Integrity  of  learned  men,  L  168. 

Intellect,  scaling  ladder  of  the,  iiL  519. 

Intellectualists,  censure  of  their  errors,  L  173. 

Intellectual  powers,  discourse  concerning  helps  for 
them,  L  104 ;  have  fewer  means  to  work  upon  them 
than  (he  will  or  body,  L  106 ;  exercise  the  prevail- 
ing help,  L  106. 

Interiocutory,  orders  as  to,  ii.  472. 

Interpreution  of  scripture,  L  241 ;  of  nature,  L  422. 

Interpreter,  qualities  of  the,  iL  543;  duties  of  the, 
iL544. 

Interrogatories,  when  ^Dowed,  iL  483. 

Invasive  war,  iL  28(L 
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Inventions,  sometimee  the  cause  of  riches,  L  42 ;  in* 
ventoiy  of,  now  in  use,  L  88 ;  the  race  of;  hindered 
by  the  motives  for  the  search  of  knowledge,  L  97 ; 
l^  chance,  represented  by  hunting  Geres,  L  292 ; 
new,  how  found,  L  199;  very  imperfect,  L  422; 
modes  of,  in  use,  reviewed,  L  429 ;  effects  produeed 
by  the  invention  of  printing,  gunpowder,  and  the 
compass,  L  431. 

Invention  of  two  kinds,  i.  207 ;  arts  and  sciences  defi- 
cient, L  207;  went  of,  in  professors,  L  174. 

Invention  and  discoveiy,  hopes  and  prospects  of  their 
progress,  L  431 ;  from  the  operation  of  time,  L  431 ; 
from  the  power  of  chance,  L  432 ;  from  trsnsferring 
and  applying  inventions  already  known,  L  483 ;  ftom 
the  union  of  the  empirical  and  philosophical  means 
of  arts  and  sciences,  L  433 ;  from  the  errors  of  times 
past,  L  433 ;  means  of  performance,  general  maxima 
eooceming,  L  433. 

Invention  and  memory,  divorce  between,  L  186. 

Inventors  of  arts  were,  by  the  ancients,  consecrated 
amongst  the  gods,  L  177. 

Inventors  consecrated  by  the  ancients,  L  207. 

Iphicrates,  saying  of  his,  L  115;  his  opinions  of,  and 
method  of  treating  with  the  Lacedemonian  war,  iL 
204,250. 

Ipichrates,  the  Athenian,  L  289. 

Ireland  twice  invaded  by  the  Spaniards,  ii.  206 ;  in- 
vaded by  the  Spaniards  in  1580,  ii.  207;  reduction 
to  dvilitjr  by  King  James,  ii.  285 ;  civilization  of,  ii. 
477 ;  against  the  new  boroughs  in,  iL  514 ;  how  to 
act  with,  in  religious  matters,  ii.  477 ;  directions  for 
governing,  iL  477 ;  its  savage  state,  iL  452 ;  letters 
to  Sir  George  Villiers  relating  to,  iL  190,  191 ;  oon- 
siderations  touching  the  plantation  in,  ii.  183 ;  the 
queen*s  service  in,  iL  188 ;  letter  to  Secretary  Cecil 
afler  defeat  of  the  Spanish  forces  in  Ireland,  invit- 
ing him  to  embrace  the  care  of  reducing  that  king- 
dom to  civility,  iL  187 ;  the  roota  of  troubles  of  Ire> 
hind,  iL  190. 

Iron,  a  quality  of  it,  iL  138 ;  commands  gold,  ancient 
wise  men's  saying,  iL  285 ;  a  brave  commodity  in 
new  plantations,  L  41 ;  weight  of,  in  water,  ii.  464. 

Iron  and  flint,  union  of,  ii.  455. 

Iron  and  brass,  union  of,  ii.  456. 

Irresolution,  exsmples  against,  i.  165. 

Irrigation  and  watering  ground,  ii.  80. 

Isabella,  Queen,  her  saying  about  good  forms,  L  56.. 

Isbufgh,  Charles  V.  forced  from,  iL  200,  213. 

Itsly,  state  of,  during  the  time  of  Queen  Elizahetht 
iL  248. 

Iterations,  loss  of  time  excepting  iterating  the  state  of 
the  question,  L  32. 

Ixion,  fiible  of,  as  to  imsfrinativeness,  i.  165 ;  fable  of, 
a  figure  of  fiibulous  learning,  L  199. 

Jails,  infectious  smell  of,  iL  126. 

Jamea,  Ssint,  his  ssying,  i.  35. 

Jamea,  King,  advice  to  conntry  gentlemen  to  go  from 
Lotidon,  L  124;  anecdotes  of,  L.  124. 

James  I.  and  Edward  III.,  comparison  drawn,  ii.  268. 

Jason,  the  Thessalian,  a  asying  of  his,  L  115;  his  in- 
tended expedition  into  Persia  put  a  stop  to  by  hie 
death,  iL  223. 

Jaundice,  medicines  for  the,  iL  136. 

Jesting,  when  disgraceful,  ii.  486* 

Jests,  certain  things  ought  to  be  privileged  from  L  40 

Jesuits  the  greatest  exactors,  ii.  254. 

Jesuits,  their  precepts  and  ussi  i.  90 ;  praised  for  awal^ 
ing  human  learning,  L  98 ;  Charles's,  King  of  Swe- 
den, conduct  toward  them,  L  1  IS  v  prind^  of  pn- 
ito(iL29l. 
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Jewel,  Biflbop  of  Selidmiy,  hb  lest  worda,  U.  865 ;  the 
eonetniction  of  them  by  the  CethoUce,  iL  26fi. 

J)b,  the  book  of,  pregnant  with  natural  philoeophj,  I 
175 ;  full  of  natural  philoeophj,  I  98. 

ioneon,  Benjamin,  one  of  the  Latin  tranalaton  of  the 
eanjs.  I  5. 

Jones,  Sir  Wifliam,  speech  to,  on  being  made  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  iL  476. 

Jotham,  parable  of,  iL  S70. 

Journals  and  annals  commended  bj  Tacitus,  L  190. 

JoTinianus,  how  death  of  caused,  iL  127. 

Joy,  effects  of,  iL  96. 

Joy  of  Pius  Quintus,  iL  135. 

Jiidah  and  Issachar'a  blessing  will  never  meet,  i.  37. 

Judge,  grants  of,  iL  il3 ;  a  popular  one  a  deformed 
thing,  ii.  475. 

Judges  (all  upon  their  knees  to  the  king,  iL  495 ;  the 
duties  of,  defined,  iL  478 ;  duties  of,  iL  475 ;  direc- 
tions how  and  what  they  are  to  study,  iL  478 ;  their 
office,  L  58 ;  the  four  parts  of,  L  58 ;  strange  that 
they  should  have  noted  fsToorites,  L  59 ;  necessity  of 
their  knowing  the  law,  ii.  295 ;  their  stay  upon  cir- 
cuit, iL  379 ;  choice  of  good,  iL  378 ;  as  to  a  charge 
to  be  made  by  the  king  or  lord  chancellor,  iL  379 ; 
8ir  E.  Coke's  letter,  ii.  507 ;  letter  to  the  king  in  the 
case  of  coromeodams,  ii.  492 ;  as  to  the  Welsh,  ii. 
379 ;  their  honour  the  king's  whom  they  represent, 
if.  378 ;  king's  admonition  to  the,  in  case  of  com- 
mendams,  iL  493;  people  not  competent,  iL  419; 
holding  their  places  during  hb  majjesty's  pleasure, 
iL  499 ;  lines  and  portraitures  of  good,  iL  478 ;  Sir 
F.  Bacon  to  the,  ii.  515 ;  puisne,  when  they  should 
be  preferred,  iL  379. 

Jodges  of  circuiti,  directions  to,  iL  475. 

Judgment  at  common  bw,  persons  suing  to  be  relbted 
against  to  enter  into  good  bond,  iL  472. 

Judgment,  iL  210;  a  minister  should  not  trust  wholly 
in  hb  own  nor  in  servants',  iL  377 ;  arts  of,  L  210 ; 
where  deficient,  i.  21 1. 

Judicial  charges  and  tracts,  iL  471. 

Jaggler,  tricks  of  a,  ii.  130. 

Julbnus's  edict  against  Christians,  L  176. 

Julius  Cosar,  an  instance  of  excellence  in  arms  and 
learning,  L  164;  fomok  eloquence  for  the  wan, 
L234. 

Jdlius  IIL,  Pope,  his  apophthegms,  L  108. 

Juno's  suitor,  or  baseness,  L  298. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  pope  confined  by  Edward  L,  ii.  390. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  iL  379 ;  of  Court  of  Chancery, 
iL47l. 

Jury  of  the  verge,  directions  to,  ii.  290. 

Justice,  commutative  and  distributive,  coincidence  be- 
tween, and  arithmetical  and  geometrical  proportion, 
L  194. 

Justice,  chief,  hb  behaviour  to  deputies,  ii.  477. 

Justice,  the  lantern  of,  iL  321;  the  ordinary  courts 
oC  ii.  380 ;  delsys  of,  torture,  ii.  487 ;  ordinances  for 
the  right  administration  of  in  chancery,  iL  469 ;  ex- 
amples of,  for  terror,  iL  380 ;  next  to  religion,  ii. 
878 ;  panegyric  on  King  James's  adminbtration  of, 
iL  306. 

Justice  and  protection  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  the 
hearts  of  the  Irbh,  iL  189 ;  summary  justice  recom- 
mended for  an  interim,  ii.  189. 

Justices  of  peace,  choice  of,  ii.  380. 

Justinbn's  reduction  and  recompilation  of  the  dvil 
bws,iL23i,  235. 

Justs,  their  glories  chiefly  in  the  chariots,  L  45. 

Kr.apsm,  lord,  letter  from  Buckingham  to  the,  iL  521 ; 
declaration  of,  iL  370. 


Kermes  or  scariet  powder,  iL  99. 

Kemeb  laid  at  the  roofs  make  pbnts  proaper,  IL  13; 
better  reason  of,  iL  13. 

Kernes,  their  licentious  idbness  one  of  the  roots  of  the 
Irish  troubles,  iL  190. 

Kiklare,  Earl  of,  supports  the  counterfeit  Plantagenet, 
i.  321 ;  sbin  near  Newark,  L  325. 

King  Jsmes's  correction  of  Lord  Bscon's  MSS.,  i. 
277;  letter  to  the,  on  legal  proceedings,  iL  512; 
eulogium  on,  iL  272;  compared  to  Nerva  and 
Trajan,  iL  272;  answer  to,  from  Gorhamhury, 
touching  Itord  Coke  and  Buckingham,  iL  519; 
btter  from  Lord  C.  Bacon  to,  touching  patents,  iL 
527 ;  duty  of,  L  222 ;  duties  of  professions,  L  223 ; 
of  aflections,  L  223;  praiae  of  the,  L  161,  162, 
letter  to,  touching  the  examuiation  of  Peacham,  ii. 
511. 

King's  admonition  of  the  judges  for  their  freedom 
of  speech  touching  the  coromendaifts,  iL  493 ;  style 
and  titles,  suggestions  as  to  the,  ii.  145  ;  hb  prero- 
gative, cases  of,  iL  165;  in  war  and  peace,  iL  165; 
in  trade,  iL  166 ;  in  the  persons  of  hb  subjects,  ii. 
166;  in  his  person  solutus  legibus,  yet  bis  acts 
limited  by  law,  iL  169;  the  corporation  of  the 
crown  diflera  from  all  other  corporations,  ii.  177; 
several  privileges  of  the  kmg  stated,  iL  178 ;  the 
doctrine  respecting  homage  to  the  crown  in  that  act 
of  Parliament  for  the  banishment  of  the  Spencers, 
ii.  178;  observations  upon  it,  iL  178;  the  Commons 
entertsining  certain  petitions  concerning  private 
injuries  of  merchants  from  the  Spaniards  asserted 
to  be  a  derogation  from  hb  prerogative,  iL  197; 
letter  to  the  judges  touching  the  case  of  commen- 
dams,  iL  493 ;  right  of  purveyance,  iL  388 ;  entry, 
proclamation  on  the,  iL  451. 

King^,  conduct  of  their  servants,  L  161 ;  laboured 
speech  unbecoming  in,  L 161 ;  advantages  of  teamed, 
L  177;  duty  of  subjects  to,  L  168;  learned,  advan- 
tages of,  L  164,  165 ;  truly  learned,  almost  a  miracle 
for  to  be,  L  162;  style,  procbmation  on,  iL  453; 
styled  gods  on  earth,  ii.  376;  not  envied  but  by 
kings,  L  17 ;  in  council  not  to  open  hb  own  inclina- 
tion too  much,  i.  29 ;  the  high  rate  they  set  upon 
friendship,  i.  33 ;  the  power  of  princes  to  add  great- 
ness to  their  kingdoms,  L  39 ;  a  wise  prince  to  di»> 
cem  the  intentions  of  aspirers,  i.  44. 

King's  Bench,  power  of,  laid  down  in  Bagg's  case,  iL 
507. 

King's  court,  choice  of  oflicera  for  the,  ii.  387. 

King's  College,  Cambridge,  phenomenon  in,  a  woodeo 
building  there  containing  lieils,  iiu  543. 

Kingdoms,  essay  on  their  true  greatness,  i.  36 ;  their 
power  in  the  wsriike  disposition  of  the  people,  i.  36 ; 
for  greatness  should  profess  arma  as  their  principal 
occupation,  L  38;  should  beware  of  siding  with 
factions,  L  55 ;  too  high  factions  a  sign  of  w^ness 
in  princes,  L  56 ;  description  of  a  king,  i.  62 ;  a 
prodigal  king  nearer  a  tyrant  than  a  parisimonious, 
i.  63 ;  five  things  of  which  he  should  have  a  special 
care,  i.  63. 

Kinsale,  Spaniards  defeated  at,  and  their  general, 
d' A  Vila,  taken  prisoner,  ii.  200,  211;  bravery  of  the 
English  at  the  battle  of,  iL  211 ;  treaty  at,  iL  21 1. 

Knighthood,  advice  to  bestow  some  among  the  under 
taken  of  the  plantations  in  Ireland,  iL  185. 

Knowd,  James,  the  confession  of^  ii.  366 ;  sent  U 
Tyrone  by  Lee,  ii.  350. 

Knowledge,  praise  of,  L  79;  on  the  ends  of,  L  81  - 
to  be  limited  by  religion  and  to  be  referred  to  uae, 
L  81 ;  a  preservative  against  unbelief,  i.  83  ;  impedi 
ments  of,  i.  81 ;  the  different  denrrs  of  the  delivered 
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•nd  reoeiTed  of,  i.  85 ;  like  water,  mter  eriees  higher 
than  the  level  from  which  it  fell,  L  85;  its  end 
fenenillj  miaUken,  i.  87;  on  the  errora  in  the 
mind  in  the  inquiaition  of,  i.  91 ;  Baoon'a  thovghta 
of^  i.  96;  Keneratea  pride,  L  162;  ia  power,  L  183; 
of  man  like  water,  apringing  from  helow,  deaceoding 
from  above,  i.  193;  divided  into  divinity  and  philo- 
aophy,  L  193;  Plato's  opinion  of,  i.  161 ;  advantagea 
of  to  ita  poMeaKN-,  L  183 ;  inavrea  immortality,  i. 
183;  pleaanrea  of  the  greateat,  i.  183;  not  the 
quality  of,  that  can  iwell  the  mind,  i.  163;  not 
Uke  linea,  L  193;  like  branchea  of  a  tree,  i.  193; 
desire  of  perfect,  the  cauae  of  the  fall  of  man,  i. 
175 ;  dignity  of,  ia  to  be  sought  in  the  archetype, 
L  174;  true,  is  wisdom,  i.  174;  uses  oi,  i.  163; 
objections  to  advancement  of,  i.  168 ;  praiae  of,  in  the 
Scripturea,  L  176  ;  aapirtng  to  the  cauae  of  the  (all, 
i.  163 ;  contemplation  of  Grod*a  creaturea  produceth, 
L  163;  delivery  ol^  by  aphorisms,  i.  314;  critical, 
i.  317 ;  pedantical,  1317;  ia  pabulum  animi,  i.  307 ; 
aa  pyramida,  whereof  history  ia  the  baaia,  L  197; 
ia  a  representation  of  truth,  i.  171 ;  of  ourselvea,  I 
333 ;  Solomon'a  obaervationa  on  the  nature  of,  L 
163;  when  a  cause  of  anxiety,  L  163;  increaaea 
anxiety,  Solomon  aays,  t  163;  limita  of,  i.  163; 
humanizes  men's  minds,  i.  181 ;  improvea  private 
virtues,  L  181 ;  removes  temerity,  levity,  and  inao- 
lency,  i.  183;  and  vain  admiration,  i,  183;  miti- 
gatea  the  fear  of  death  or  adverae  fortune,  L  183 ; 
trsdition  of,  not  ingenuoua  but  magiatral,  L  173; 
erroneous  motivea  for  the  acquisition  of,  L  174; 
error  of  too  early  reductng  into  method,  i.  178; 
advantagea  o^  L  174;  true  end  oi,  i.  174;  civil,  L 
338 ;  of  othera,  i.  233 ;  advancement  ot^  interrupted 
by  being  applied  to  prolessiona,  L  174;  improvea 
morals,  L  183. 

LABoom  encouraged  by  reward,  L  184. 

I^rinth  of  Dcdalus,  i.  300. 

Labyrinthi  filum,  i.  96. 

Lace,  making  it  in  England,  ii.  384. 

Laeedemon,  their  nioenesa  in  admitting  naturaliution, 
IL  334;  ita  atrength  compared  to  a  river,  stronger  at 
a  distance,  but  weak  at  the  fountain,  it  334. 

I^kes,  artificial,  i.  366. 

Lamech,  hu  boast  of  murder,  ii.  398. 

Land  improved  by  draining,  ii.  384 ;  statute  for  aliena- 
tion of,  I  343. 

Landa,  how  to  improve,  ii.  384;  no  such  uaury  as 
from  improving,  ii.  387. 

Lancaster,  court  of  the  dudiy  of,  ii.  518. 

Lancashire  being  backward  in  religion,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth erected  four  atipends  for  prsaehera  therein, 
ii.  341. 

I«antem  of  justice  evidence,  ii.  331. 

Lard,  ita  use  in  removing  warta,  ii.  136, 

Laasitude,  experimenta  touching,  ii  98. 

Latin,  character  of  language,  iit  333. 

r^atiiner's,  Biahop,  saying  how  to  make  the  king  rich, 
i.  108. 

liSiimer's  case,  notea  upon  Lord,  ii.  538. 

Latter  timea  propheaied  by  Daniel,  i.  191. 

Laud's,  Dr.,  saying  about  hypocritea,  L  133. 

Laughing,  eflfect  of,  it  97. 

I^aw  tracU,  iii.  319. 

Law  of  revolt,  iL  364. 

Law,  i.  338 ;  the  king  ita  life,  L  69 ;  ita  life  in  the  exe- 
cution, ii.  393 ;  reaches  every  wrong  or  injury,  ii 
507 ;  the  common  law  more  worthy  than  the  atatnta 
law,  and  the  law  of  nature  move  worthy  than  them 
both,  ii  169 ;  fevoura  three  thinga,  iife»  Ubeity,  and 


dower,  ii.  176 ;  where  a  prince'a  title  ia  by  law  be  can 
never  change  tlie  lawa,  for  they  create  hia  title,  ii  181 ; 
aa  mixed  aa  our  language,  ii  830,  335 ;  the  objec- 
tiona  to  our  lawa,  ii  830 ;  univeiaity  lecturea,  advice 
to  raiae  the  penaion  of  out  of  the  dutton  Estate, 
ii  241 ;  elementa  of  the  common,  iii  319 ;  maxims 
of,  iii  319 — ^347;  nee  of  the,  iii  847;  argumetita 
in,  iii.  367 ;  the  civil,  not  to  be  neglected,  ii  380 ; 
the  juat  use  to  be  made  of,  ii  466. 

Lawa,  the  treatiae  da  regulia  juria  moat  important  to 
the  health  of  the,  &  333 ;  good  lawa  aome  bridle  to 
bad  prinoea,  ii.  834 ;  execution  of  the  oki,  ii.  367, 
886 ;  English  aeeond  to  none,  ii.  378 ;  multiplicity 
of,  evil,  ii  285 ;  againat  oaury,  i  333 ;  againat  roau- 
alaoghter,  i  333 ;  varioua  improvementa  in,  i  833 ; 
their  three  naturae,  jura,  legea,  and  mores,  ii  141; 
several  lawa  are  of  the  internal  pointa  of  aeparation 
with  Scotland,  ii  146 ;  conaiderations  touching  them, 
and  touching  a  digeat  of  them,  ii  147 ;  Sir  Francia 
Baoon'a  apeech  in  the  Hooae  of  Commona  for  the 
union  of  the  lawa  of  England  and  Scotland,  ii.  158  ; 
a  preparation  towarda  ^  union  of  thoaa  lawa,  ii. 
160;  the  division  of  jus  publicum,  ii  161;  the 
great  organ  by  which  the  aovereign  power  moves, 
ii  168;  althourii  the  king  ia  aolutus  legibua.  hia 
acta  are  limited  by  law,  ii  169;  penal,  during 
iamea  Uii  306 ;  work  on,  ii  435. 

Lawa  of  England,  i  339;  their  dignity,  i  839;  their 
defect,  i  389 ;  civil,  i  389 ;  how  preaaed,  i  338 ; 
how  expounded,  i  338;  proposal  for  amendment 
of,  ii  839 ;  oUactiona  to,  and  anawera  to  thoae  ob* 
jectiona,  ii  3M ;  oflbr  of  digeat  of,  ii  333. 

Lawa  written  npon  by  philoaophers  or  lawyen,  nut 
atateamen,  ii  888. 

Lawyera,  not  judged  by  the  issue  of  their  causes, 
i  203;  not  alwaya  the  beat  stateamen,  i  164;  not 
the  beat  lawmakera,  i  338 ;  write  what  ia,  not  what 
ought  to  be,  law,  i  338 ;  feea  of,  ii  474. 

Lawgivera  are  kinga  after  their  deceaae,  ii.  330. 

Lea.  Sir  Jamea,  temper  and  gravity  of,  ii  477. 

Learned  men,  diacredit  to  learning  from  their  errora, 
i  166;  are  not  alothful,  i  165;  patriotiam  of,  i 
168 ;  objections  to  learning  by,  i  163 ;  morigeration 
of  not  disallowed,  i  169;  negligence  of,  i  168( 
sometimes  fail  in  exact  application,  i  168 ;  poverty 
of,  i  166;  meanneas  of  their  employment,  i  167; 
would  impose  ancient  precepta,  i.  167;  ahoukl  be 
rewarded,  i  185 ;  worka  relating  to,  i  185 ;  ahouhl 
be  countenanced,  i  185;  influence  of  studies  on 
the  manners  of,  i  167 ;  in  obscurity  in  sUtes  com, 
pared  to  Cassios  and  Brutuain  the  funeral  of  Junia- 
k  167 ;  errors  in  their  studiea,  i  169 ;  have  praferre<l 
their  countries'  good  to  their  own  intereat,  i  168. 

Tjcarned  kings,  dec,  advantagei  of,  i  164,  16fi. 

Learning,  will  defend  the  mind  againat  iJlaoest.  i. 
166;  pleaaurea  of  the  greateat,  i  183;  hvoMniiea 
men'a  minda,  i  183;  improvea  private  viitoea,  i 
183;  improves  morals,  i  183;  repreaaea  inconvp 
niencea  between  men,  i  177;  iu  effects  illustrated 
by  the  feble  of  Orpheus,  i  177 ;  does  not  under- 
mine reverence  of  laws,  i  166;  peccant  huraount 
of,  i  173;  want  of  inquiry  in  unlaboured  parte  oi. 
i  186 ;  division  of,  i.  1^ ;  objections  of  learne>t 
men  to,  i  166;  makes  men  more  ready  to  agrr<< 
than  obey,  i  164;  impedimenta  to,  i  163;  aoft- 
ens  men's  minds,  i  164 ;  enlargea  military  power, 
i  179,  180;  scriptural  praise  of,  i  176;  ancient 
preserved  by  the  Christian  church,  i  176;  relievtw 
man'a  afflictiona,  i  176 ;  ministera  greater  anengih 
than  infirmity,  i.  165 ;  places  of,  i  184 ;  booka  o(. 
i  185 ;  insarea  immortality,  i  188»  naaa  •(  i  ICI ; 
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contenCioai,  L  169, 170;  anprofitable,  L  171;  times 
moti  renowned  for  arms  motfl  admired  for,  L  164 ; 
ohJTcttone  of  poHtidans  to,  tnawered,  i.  164;  ad- 
▼aiitagea  oi,  profidencj  oC  i»  174 ;  teaches  the  uae 
of  distinctions  and  exceptions,  L  165 ;  baman  proofs 
of  Uie  advantages  d^  L  177;  advantages  of  in 
kings,  governors,  and  senatora,  L  177 ;  endues  the 
mind  with  tender  sense,  L  168 ;  erroneons,  and  dif- 
ferent errors  o£,  L  169;  advantages  oC  in  princes 
and  governors,  L  164,  165;  takes  away  levity,  te- 
merity, and  insolency,  i.  182 ;  and  vain  admiration, 
i  182 ;  and  mitigates  the  fear  of  death  or  adverse 
fortune,  L  182 ;  flourishes  in  the  middle  of  a  state, 
i  62 ;  has  its  infancy,  youth,  strength,  and  old  age,  L 
62 ;  why  learning  now  has  the  curse  of  barrenness, 
i.  87;  Antisthenet's  opinion  to  unlearn  what  is 
naught  was  the  most  neceseaiy  thing,  L 120 ;  of  Eliza- 
beth, i.  166 ;  ezoellenoe  of  and  propagation  of,  i.  162. 

Learning  and  arms,  instanoea  of  oonenrrenco  in,  L 
164,  165 ;  comparison  of,  in  advancing  men,  i.  183. 

Lead  incorporates  with  copper,  n.  459 ;  mixed  with 
silver,  iL  108;  salt  of,  with  lead,  iL  460;  weight 
of,  in  water,  iL  464. 

Leaf  of  borrage,  its  virtue,  iL  9. 

Leagues  typified  in  the  fable  of  Styx,  L  289. 

Leaves  not  so  nourishing  as  roots,  iL  14. 

Lecturers  shoukT  be  the  ablest  men,  L  185 ;  inade- 
quscy  of  rewards  for,  L  185. 

Lee,  Sir  Thomas,  suflered  for  rebellion,  iL  350 ;  his 
confession,  ii.  3(55. 

lise.  Sir  John,  notes  upon  the  case  of)  iL  527. 

Left  side,  experiment  touching  the,  iL  121. 

Legacies,  suits  for,  iL  514. 

I«egal  questions  for  the  judges  in  the  case  of  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Somerset,  iL  516. 

Legends,  their  origin,  L  70. 

liSgs,  how  to  form  the  calves  of  the,  iL  1 1. 

Tisicester,  Thomas,  Earl  of,  his  librvy,  iL  508. 

Lepanto,  battle  of,  arrested  the  greatness  of  the  Turk, 
L38. 

Leprosy  most  contagious  before  maturity,  L  175. 

Lethe,  the  river,  runs  as  well  above  ground  as  below, 
LOO. 

Letters,  in  business,  when  good,  L  53;  relating  to 
Chief  Justice  Coke,  iL  497. 

Letters  patent,  exemplification  o^  iL  485. 

Letten  from  Lord  Bacon. 

Arundel,  to  the  Eari  of,  iiL  91. 

Bacon,  to  Sir  Anthony,  iii.  205,  210. 

Bamham,  to  Sir  Francis,  iiL  155. 

Bodley,  to  Sir  Thomas,  iu.  27,  81,  198. 

Brietol,  to  the  Earl  of,  iu.  79, 149. 

Buckhurst,  to  Lord,  iiL  26. 

Buckingham,  to  the  Countess  of,  iiL  146. 

Buckinghsm,  to  the  Duke  of,  iL  375,  504,  621,525, 
626 ;  iii.  26,  75,  76,  77,  79.  80. 81,  82.  83.  84,  85, 
86,87,88,89,90,104,  106,  107,  108,  109,111, 
112,  113,  115,  116,  117,  119,  120,  121,  122,  123, 
124,  127.  128.  130,  131,  132,  133.  134,  135.  138. 
140,  141,  145.  146,  147,  148.  150,  151,  152,  153. 
154,  155,  156,  167,  159,  167.  168.  169,  171,  172, 
173,  174,  176.  177,  178,  179,  180,  181,  184,  185, 
186,  187,  194. 

Borghley,  to  Lady,  iiL  161 ;  to  Lord.  iii.  1, 2,  53, 161, 
164. 

Calvert,  to  the  Seeretary,  iiL  125. 

Cambridge,  to  the  Mayor  of,  iiL  168. 

Cambridge,  to  the  University  of,  iiL  50, 63,  64,  166; 
to  Trinity  College,  iiL  64. 

Canterbury,  to  the  Archbishop  o(  iii.  62. 


LeUen  firam  Lord  Daem,  nnHmfei. 
Gary,  to  Sir  George,  iii.  33. 
Cecil,  to  Sir  Robert,  iL  187;  iiL  9,51,64,  55,  61,  92, 

93,  162,  192.203,206. 
Chailoner,  to  Sir  Thomas,  iii.  37. 
Chancellor,  to  the  Lord,  iiL  23,  26,  35. 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  to  the  Lord,  iiL  118. 
Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  to  the,  iiL  114. 
Cliflbid,  to  Lady,  iiL  118. 
Coke,  to  Sir  Edward,  iL  485 ;  nL  84. 
Conway,  to  Mr.  Secretary,  iiL  148,  149 
Cottington,  to  Sir  Francis,  iiL  148, 149. 
Cotton,  to  Sir  Robert.  iiL  165. 
Davis,  to  Sir  J.,  iu.  38, 200. 
Devonshire,  to  the  EsrI  of,  iL  883. 
Digby,  to  Lord,  iii.  138. 
Dorset,  to  the  Eari  of,  iiL  156. 
Effiat,  to  the  Marquis  of,  iiL  65,  158. 
Egerton.  to  Sir  Tbomss,  iiL  91,  207. 
Ely,  to  the  Bishop  of.  iiL  30. 
Essex,  to  the  Eari  of,  iii.  8,  5,  6,  8,  51,  58,  65, 59, 61, 

62.  200.  202.  203,  209,  210. 
Falkland,  to  Henry  Cary,  Lord,  iiL  142. 
Fenton,  to  Lord,  iii.  104. 
Feofiecs  of  Su  Aldat's,  Oxon,  to  the,  iiL  171. 
Foules,  to  Mr.  David,  iii.  9,  38. 
Friend,  to  a,  iiL  189,  190. 
Fulgentio,  to  Father,  iiL  61. 
Fullerton,  to  Sir  James,  iii.  111. 
Oondomar,  to  Count,  iiL  170,  216,  217. 
Grevil,toFoulk,iiL52. 

Hickes,  to  Mr.  Michael,  iii.  162,  164,  165,  166. 
Howard,  to  Lord  Henry,  iiL  56. 
Jones,  to  Dr.  Thomas,  iii.  1  la 
Keeper,  to  the  Lord,  iii.  105, 145,  192, 193, 194,  196, 

196. 
Kemp,  to  Robert,  IiL  8,  201. 
King,  to  the,  ii.  233.  326.  828,  331,  488,  498.  499, 

500.  501.  502.  510.  511,  512,  519,  524.  526,  627; 

uL  10,  11,  12,  14,  16, 18.  20,  21,  22,  23,  24.  32 

33.  36.  39, 40,  41,  42,  43,  44.  45,  46.  47,  49,  72, 

76,78.  82,  87.  93.  94.  95,  96,  100.  101,  125,  129, 

131,  134,  136,  148, 152,  158,  177,  180,  183,  184, 

198. 
Kinloss,  to  the  Lord.  iiL  34. 
Lea,  to  the  Lord  Tressurer,  iiL  169. 
Lenox,  to  the  Duke  of.  iiL  140. 
Lords,  to  the.  iii.  25, 137. 
Lucy,  to  Sir  Thomas,  ilL  53. 
Master  of  the  Horse,  to  the,  iiL  19. 
Matthew,  to  Mr.  Tobie,  iiL  10,  21,  31,  70,  71,  143» 

149,  151,  152,  160,  168. 
Maxey,  to  Mr.,  iiL  21 1. 
May,  to  Sir  Humphrey,  iii.  135,  156,  158. 
Maynard  and  Hickes,  to,  iiL  163. 
Mayor,  to  the  I^rd,  iii.  39. 
Meautys.  to  Thomas.  Esq.,  iii.  143. 
Morison,  to  Dr.,  iiL  197. 
Murray,  to  Mr.,  iL  51 1 ;  iiL  97,  197. 
Niece,  to  his,  iiL  102. 
Northampton,  to  the  Eari  of,  iiL  27. 
Northumberland,  to  the  Earl  o^  UL  8,  16,  84,  88. 
Oxford,  to  the  Eari  of.  iii.  154. 
Oxford,  to  the  University  of.  iiL  211. 
Packington.  to  Lady,  iii.  197. 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  to  the  Count,  iiL  161. 
Palmer,  to  Mr.  Roger,  iii.  157. 
Petition  intended  for  the  House  of  Lords,  iiL  137. 
Pierce,  to  Mr.,  iiL  39. 
Playfer,  to  Dr.,  iiL  27. 
PiesideDt,  to  the  Lord,  iiL  168L 
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Letters  from  Lord  Baeon,  continued. 
Prince,  to  the,  lu.  136,  152, 183,  191. 
Pockering,  to  Sir  John,  iii.  91,  172. 
Pye,  to  8ir  Robert,  iiL  156. 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  to  the,  iii.  63,  144. 
Qaeen,  to  the,  ill  37,  54,  55,  56,  201,  205. 
Sdisbary,  to  the  Earl  of,  iiL  5, 21,  25,  39,  40,  164. 
Seville,  to  Sir  Heniy,  i.  104 ;  iiL  71. 
Servant,  to  hit,  iii.  191. 
Skinner,  to  Sir  Vincent,  iiL  35. 
Soothampton,  to  the  Earl  of,  iiL  38. 
Stanhope,  to  Sir  John,  iiL  51. 
Treaiorer,  to  the  Lortl,  iiL  1,  9,  52,  142, 162,  163. 
Villien,  to  Lord,  iiL  73,  74,  75,  171. 
Villiers,  to  Sir  George,  iL  326,  328,  330,  518 ;  iii.  12, 

15,  19,  20,  45,  47,  48,  49, 50,  72,  97,  194,  199. 
Wake,  to  Mr.  laaac,  iiu  115. 
Weiton,  to  Sir  Richard,  iiL  155. 
Williama,  to  Dr.,  iiL  64,  137,  145. 
Winchester,  to  the  Bishop  of,  iL  435. 
Wotton,  to  Sir  Henry,  UL  522. 
Vnrk,  to  the  Archbishop  of,  iii.  160. 
Vork,  to  the  Lord  Preadent  of,  iiL  168. 

Letters  to  Lord  Boom. 

Bacon,  from  Sir  Edmand,  iiL  101. 

Bodley,  from  Sir  Thomas,  iii.  28. 

Buckingham;  from  the  Dake  of,  iL  54,  522,  523,  524, 
525;  iiL  102,  103,  104,  106,  107,  108,  109,  110, 
HI,  112,  113,  114,  115,  116,  117,  118,  119,  120, 
121,  122,  123,  124,  125,  128,  129,  130,  131,  132, 
133,  138,  150,  171,  173,  174,  175,  176,  177,  178, 
179,  180,  182,  184,  185,  187,  188,211. 

Bargfalej,  from  Lord,  iiL  201. 

Cambridge,  from  the  University  of,  iiL  166,  167. 

Cecil,  from  Sir  Robert,  iiL  201. 

Coventry,  from  Sir  Thomas,  iiL  157. 

Englefyld,  from  Sir  Francis,  iiL  107. 

Essex,  from  the  Eari  of,  iii.  37,  196,  200,  202, 203, 
204,  205,  209 ;  to  the  queen,  iiL  55. 

Franklin,  from  Edward,  iiL  169. 

Friend,  from  some,  iii.  105. 

Grevil,  from  Fouike,  iii.  204. 

Keeper,  from  the  Lord,  iiL  147. 

King,  from  the,  iL  502;  iiL  50,  167. 

Lenox,  from  the  Duke  of,  iiL  140. 

Martin,  from  Richard,  iiL  100. 

Matthew,  from  Mr.  Tobie,  ilL  97,  98,  99,  114,  118, 
126, 127,  160. 

Meautys,  from  Thomas,  Esq.,  uL  138,  140,  141,  142, 
145,  146,  170. 

Oxford,  from  the  University  of,  iiL  65. 

Sackville,  from  Sir  Edward,  iiL  144. 

Selden,  from  John,  Esq.,  ii.  530. 

Viliiers,  from  Sir  George,  iL  488;  iiL  101,  178. 

Williams,  from  Dr.,  iiL  137. 

Yelverton,  from  Sir  Henry,  ii.  503,  528. 

Coke,  Sir  Edward,  to  the  king,  iL  502. 

Council,  to  the,  from  the  Eari  of  Essex,  iiL  56. 

Council,  privy,  to  the  king.  iiL  175. 

Deodati,  to,  from  Dr.  Rawley,  iiL  67. 

Essex,  from  the  Eari  of,  to  Mr.  Anthony  Baeon,  HL  8, 4. 

Gruter,  Mr.  Isaac,  to  Dr.  Rawley,  iiL  68,  69,  70. 

Majrnwaring,  Dr.  Roger,  to  Dr.  Rawley,  iiL  66. 

Rawley,  to  Dr.,  from  Mon.  Deodate,  iiL  67. 

Levant,  their  behaviour  to  princes  a  good  noral, 
L  168. 

Lewis  XL  of  France,  his  mode  of  mixing  with  in- 
feriors, L  294 ;  saying  of,  L  1 18;  hb  closeness  was 
his  tormentor,  L  34 ;  his  intention  to  make  a  perfect 
bw  out  of  the  civil  law  Roman,  iL  881, 236.         { 


Libel,  observatioBs  on  one  published  in  1592,  ii.  242. 
Libels,  when  frequent  the  signs  of  troubles,  L  22 ; 

always  favoured,  iL  418. 
Liberators  the  third  in  honour,  L  58. 
Liberty,  motion  of,  what,  ii.  8. 
Licenses,  good  certificate  required  for  granting,  ii.  485. 

Lie,  enormity  of  giving  the,  rose  from  opinion  of 
Francis  L,  iL  298 ;  ancients  did  not  consider  it  deep 
oflence,  iL  298. 

Lies,  why  men  love  them,  L  1 1 ;  why  it  is  such  a  dis- 
grace, L  1 1 ;  great  eflbct  of  cross,  L  57 ;  breed  opi- 
nion, and  opinion  brings  on  substance,  L  57. 

Lieutenants,  lord  of  counties,  choice  of^  ii.  380. 

Life,  prolongation  of,  Aristotle's  remariu  concerning,  iL 
16 ;  prolongation  of,ii.47;  iiL  467;  and  death,  history 
of,  iiL  467 ;  length  and  shortness  of,  in  animals,  iii. 
475  ;  in  man,  iiL  479 ;  medicines  for  long,  iii.  488 ; 
canons  of  the  duration  of,  iiL  512. 

Light,  topics  of  inquiry  concerning,  L  452 ;  kindling 
of  natural,  L  454 ;  by  refraction,  iL  402 ;  moves 
quicker  than  sound,  iL  37. 

Light  and  sound,  the  agreements  and  disagreements 
of  the  phenomena  of,  iii.  537,  539,  64 1,  542. 

Light  of  nature,  L  239. 

Light  on  water  like  music,  L  194. 

Limits  of  reason,  L  240. 

Lincohi,  Earl  of,  joins  in  Simneirs  consptracy»  L  322 ; 
his  design  upon  the  crown,  L  322;  departs  for 
Flanders,  i.  323 ;  slain  at  Newark,  325. 

Lincoln,  case  of  the  Bishop  of,  iL  490. 

Lincostis,  herb  growing  in  the  water,  iL  85. 

Liquefiable  bodies,  which  aro  not,  iL  114. 

Liquids,  separation  of,  by  weight,  appetite  of,  conti- 
nuation in,  iL  10  ;  eflects  of  percussion  on,  iL  8. 

Liquors,  clarifying  o^  iL  7;  commixture  of,  iL  465; 
preservation  of  in  wells,  iL  57;  alteration  of  in 
deep  vaults,  ii.  57;  experiments  touching  the  clari- 
fication of,  iL  47;  operation  of  time  upon,  iL  119; 
touching  the  compression  of,  iL  119. 

Liquor  and  powders,  incorporation  of,  iL  46. 

Lisbon,  expedition  to,  iL  200. 

Literary  history,  deficiency  of  L  187;  uses  of;  L  187. 

Littleton's  advice  to  the  professors  of  the  law,  ii.  167 ; 
his  book  not  of  the  nature  of  an  institution,  ii.  232. 

Littleton  and  Fitzherbert,  peculiarities  of  their  writ- 
ings, iiL  222. 

Liturgy,  L  243;  iL  425. 

Liver,  a  purge  for  opening  the,  iL  466. 

Livia  settled  Tiberius*s  succession  by  giving  out  that 
Augustus  was  recovering,  L  62 ;  her  speech  to  Au- 
gustus on  being  met  by  naked  men,  L  113 ;  impoi- 
soning  figs  on  the  tree,  ii.  322. 

Living  creatures  and  plants,  affinities  and  di&rences 
in,  iL  81. 

Lirius,  Titus,  his  censure  against  Perseus's,  King  of 
Macedon,  mode  of  carrying  on  war,  iL  216;  his 
judgment  of  Alexander  the  Great,  iL  223. 

Livy,  his  description  of  Cato  Major,  L  46 ;  of  Sdpio 
Africanus,  L  48 ;  his  remark  in  the  case  of  Antiocbus 
and  the  iEtolians,  L  57 ;  his  saying  respecting  Alex- 
ander, L  84. 

Loadstone,  discovery  of  the  uses  of  the,  L  188. 

Logic,  too  early  Uug^t  in  universities,  i.  186 ;  coiw- 
sidereth  things  as  in  notion,  L  194;  its  diffitrence 
from  rhetoric,  L  216;  induction  by  nature  better 
than  as  described  in  logic,  L  208 ;  does  not  invent 
sciences,  L  207 ;  Alexander's  reprebensioa  of;  an4 
his  use  of;  L  180. 

Logicians,  induction  of;  enrora  of,  L  208. 

Long  life,  medicines  for,  iiL  488. 

Lopei,  Dr.,  report  ot  his  traaaontbls  design  against 
3B 
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the  queen's  peraoD,  ii  816;  the  memehehtd  to 
poison  the  qaeen  and  to  oonoeel  his  crime,  ii.  St7 ; 
a  Portuguese  and  secretly  a  Jew,  sworn  physician 
of  the  hoaseboM,  ii  817;  gites  intelKgenoe  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  ii.  817 ;  his  conduct  with  Andrada, 
iL  818 ;  assents  to  poison  the  qoeen,  iL  818 ;  sends 
Andrada  to  Spain  to  contract  aboat  the  reward,  iL 
818 ;  commonicates  with  Perrera  thereon,  iL  819; 
;  his  manner  of  corresponding,  iL  819;  demands 
60,000  crowns,  iL  819 ;  asks  the  queen  whether  a 
deceiver  might  not  be  deceived,  ii.  819 ;  Ferrera 
discovered  to  have  intelligence,  iL  819 ;  Lopex  called 
in  question,  ii.  880 ;  denies  bis  conferences,  iL  830 ; 
confronted  by  Ferrera,  iL  880 ;  falsehood  of  hb  ex- 
cuses, ii.  880 ;  justice  of  his  condemnation,  iL  880 ; 
executed,  ii.  880,  [noieJ] 

Love,  vain,  and  divine,  i.  887 ;  Xenophon*s  opinion  of, 
i.  887 ;  without  love  (aces  but  pictures,  and  talk  a 
tinkling  cymbal,  L  33 ;  is  goodness  put  in  motion, 
L  81 ;  his  attributes,  i.  898. 

I«ovel,  Viscount,  his  attainder,  L  318 ;  his  rebellion,  i. 
319;  his  flight  to  Flanders,  L  819;  drowned  near 
Newark,  i.  386. 

Low  Countries,  ii.  461 ;  their  state  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  iL  847 ;  observation  that  the  same 
weather  in,  returns  every  thirty-five  years,  L  00. 

Low's  case  of  tenures,  iiL  876. 

I«ucius,  Commodus  Verus,  a  learned  prince,  i.  178. 

Lucretius's  praise  of  knowledge,  L  183;  his  verse  on 
Agamemnon's  sacrificing  his  daughter,  LIS;  makes 
his  invectives  against  religion  the  burden  of  his  other 
discourses,  L  70. 

Lucky,  some  men  are,  iL  189,  138. 

Lucullus's  answer  to  Pompey's  remark  on  his  rooms,  L 
50,  1 13 ;  his  saying  of  Pompey,  L  181. 

Lumsden,  Mr.,  charge  against,  ii.  307. 

liungs  the  most  spongy  part  of  the  body,  ii.  36« 

]«ust,  efiect  of,  ii.  97. 

Luson,  Sir  John,  commands  a  body  of  pikemen  against 
the  Eari  of  Essex,  iL  369. 

I«uther  praised  for  awakening  human  learning,  L  98. 

Lycurgus,  saying  of  his,  L  109,  119. 

I^ycurgus's  answer  to  one  who  counselled  him  to  die- 
solve  the  kingdom,  ii.  168;  his  laws  spoken  of  by 
grammar  scbohuv,  ii.  831,  834 ;  continued  longest 
without  alteration,  iL  334. 

Lysimachus,  remark  on  Lamia,  power  over  Demetrius, 
L  118. 

Macbiatel,  L  836,  836,  837 ;  his  saying  of  custom, 
L  46 ;  his  opinion  on  the  cause  of  the  greatness  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  iL  140 ;  his  saying  touching  the 
true  sinews  of  war,  ii.  167,  886;  his  saying  on 
the  Christian  Faith,  LSI;  on  partial  princes,  L  83 ; 
on  the  eflects  of  the  jealousy  of  sects,  L  60 ;  his  ob- 
servation on  the  poverty  of  friars,  L  166. 

Macrocephali  esteemed,  iL  1 1. 

Macenas,  his  advice  to  Augustus  Cesar  about  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  Julia,  i.  34. 

Magic,  Persian,  L  194;  Persian,  the  secret  literature 
of  the  kings,  iL  138 ;  natural,  is  defective,  L  199 ; 
ceremonial,  L  806. 

Magicians,  means  used  by,  more  monstrous  than  the 
end,  L  199. 

Magistratea,  of  subordinate,  iL  893. 

Magistrates,  considerations  touching  the  recusant  ma- 
gistrates of  the  towns  of  Ireland,  iL  191 ;  advice  not 
to  tender  the  oath  of  supremacy  to  them,  iL  191. 

Magnificence,  a  regal  virtue,  L  63. 

Magnanimity,  its  nature,  ii.  446. 

Magneiical,  sun  and  mooa  of  what,  iL  19. 


Mahometani,  propagatioo  of  religioo  o(  iL  814b 

Mahomet,  ii.  439. 

Maize,  Indian,  its  use,  iL  467. 

Majoration  of  aounda,  iL  81. 

Majors,  alterations  which  may  be  called,  iL  1 14. 

Maleficiating,  experiment  on,  iL  188. 

Male  and  female,  difietences  between,  iL  1 17. 

Mallet's  Life  of  Bacon,  notice  of  wisdom  of  the  andenla^ 
L873. 

Malmsey,  what  nitre  good  for  when  dissolved  in, 
iL  138. 

Malt,  experiments  touching,  iL  86. 

Man,  fall  of,  induced  by  desire  of  perfect  knowledgpe,  L 
176 ;  knowledge  of,  L  801 ;  as  an  individual,  L  801 ; 
a  member  of  society,  L  301  ;  divided  state  of  the 
body  oC  L  808 ;  the  mind  of,  L  803 ;  fecnitiea  of,  use 
and  object  of,  L  306 ;  ic  society,  L  888 ;  delighu  in 
generalities,  L  198 ;  nature  of  mind  of,  L  161 ;  as  aa 
individual  undivided  state,  L  301 ;  ancient  opinion 
that  man  was  microcosmu%  L  303 ;  aliment  of,  L 
303 ;  condition  of,  ii.  643. 

Man's  understanding,  L  187;  knowledge  like  water, 
L  193;  flesh,  venomous  quality  of,  iL  10;  body,  in- 
stances how  it  msy  be  moulded,  L  166. 

Man,  Doctor,  Ambassador  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  ill 
treated  by  Philip  of  Spun,  ii.  360. 

Manlius,  his  protestation,  ii.  364. 

Manna,  gathering  of,  iL  106. 

Manners  of  learned  men,  objections  to  learning  from 
the,  answered,  L  167;  leas  corrupted  by  vidoos, 
than  half  evil,  men,  L  176 ;  of  learned  men,  diseiedit 
to  learning  from,  i.  166. 

Menus  Christi  for  the  stomach,  H.  470. 

Manu&ctures,  sedentary  manufectures  contrary  to  a 
militaiy  disposition,  L  38;  advantage  of  ancient 
states,  that  they  had  slaves  to  do  the  mann&cturss^ 
L38. 

Marble,  plaster  growing  as  hard  as,  ii.  106. 

Marcasite  of  metals,  ii.  460. 

Marcellus,  humour  of,  ii.  487. 

March,  a  dry  one  portends  a  wholesome  anmmer, 
iL  110. 

Marches,  jurisdiction  of  the,  iiL  386. 

Margaret  of  Burgundy  sets  up  a  counterfeit  Duke  of 
York,  L  346. 

Mariners,  how  furnished,  iL  383. 

Mariners'  needle,  L  307. 

Marius  Cains,  his  conduct  to  the  Cadurciana  and  da 
fence  of  it,  L  131. 

Marriage  and  high  life,  Essay  of,  L  16. 

Marrow  more  nourishing  than  fet,  ii.  14. 

Marseilles,  Spaniards  had  it  and  lefi  it,  iL  313. 

Mart,  letters  of,  against  the  Spaniards  desired  by  thn 
English  merchants,  iL  196;  considerations  thcveoh, 
iL  196. 

Martial  law,  useful  in  pisntations,  L  41 

Martial  men  given  to  love,  L  19. 

Mascardus  de  interpretatione  stalutorum,  iL  688. 

Mason,  Mr.,  witty  answer  of  his,  L  1 1 1. 

Masques  and  triumphs,  essay  on,  L  44. 

Masques,  when  to  be  given  at  court,  iL  388. 

Master  of  chancery  talung  aflklavits,  iL  483. 

Masters  of  the  chancery,  iL  473. 

Masters,  reference  to,  iL  488 ;  certifying  state  of  cov^e, 
iL  483. 

Marvels,  history  of,  deficient,  L  187 ;  uses  of,  L  188. 

Mathematical  and  logical  part  of  men's  minds,  L  8d0. 

Mathematical  house,  L  869. 

Mathematics,  no  deficience  reported,  L  199;  pure,  L 
199;  sharpen  the  dull  wit,  L  199;  if  wandering, 
fix  the  mind,  L  199 ;  if  too  coherent  in  the  aanaa. 
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•bflraet  it,  L  199;  University  lecturat,  adnee  to 
lUM  the  penMon  of,  outof  tbe  Sutton  Estate,  ii.  341 ; 
make  men  subtiJe,  L  36;  •  position  in,  that  there  is 
DO  proportion  between  somewhat  and  nothing,  i.  77. 

If  athematie,  the  subject  of  it,  quantity  deiermUied,  L 
198. 

Matrimony,  oqjections  to  our  form  o(  iL  426. 

Matter  of  divinity,  L  S43. 

Matter,  a  fixed  sum  of,  L  410;  characters  of,  ii.  116; 
like  a  common  strumpet,  ii.  109 ;  alteration  of,  ii. 
114;  quantity  of,  whether  always  measured  by 
weight,  iL  660,  662 ;  a  table  of  the  conjunction  and 
expansion  o^  in  tangible  bodies,  with  a  calculation 
of  their  ratios  in  diflferent  bodies,  ii.  661 ;  account  of 
the  experimento  from  which  the  table  was  made,  ii. 
661. 

Matthew,  Mr.  Tobie,  letters  to,  i.  277 ;  letter  to,  con- 
cerning the  Latin  translation  of  his  essays,  i.  6. 

Matthews,  Mr.,  letter  to,  with  the  book  De  Sapientia 
Veterum,  i.  4. 

Maturation,  of  drinks  and  fruits,  iL  48;  of  metals, 
iL49. 

May  dew,  for  medicine,  iL  106. 

Maximilian,  assisted  by  Henry,  L  837 ;  marries  the 
Duchess  of  Brittany,  L  337. 

Maxims  of  the  conunon  laws,  iii.  219. 

Maxims  of  the  law,  iiL  223 — 247. 

Meata  that  induce  satiety,  iL  46. 

Mechanic  arts,  the  first  device  in,  conies  short,  bat 
refined  by  time,  L  86 ;  the  study  of,  iL  668. 

Mechanical  operationa,  the  chief  root  of,  ii.  8. 

Mechanical  wisdom,  story  of  Dadalus  applied  to,  L  800. 

Mechanical  history  assisto  natural  philosophy,  L  188. 

Mechanics,  history  o^  neglected,  L  188. 

Medes  painted  their  eyes,  iL  99. 

Medical  receipts,  iL  469. 

Medical  remains,  iL  466. 

Medicinal  property  of  pepper,  iL  14. 

Medicinal  earth,  veins  of,  iL  94. 

Medicinal  history  is  deficient,  L  203. 

Medicinabie,  making  herbs  and  fruits,  iL  69. 

Medicine,  scammony  a  strong,  iL  9 ;  ita  effect  on  cor- 
rupt bodies,  iL  343 ;  change  of,  iL  18 ;  separate  from 
philosophy,  mere  empirical  practice,  L  201 ;  ita  power 
on  the  mind,  L  202 ;  deficiencies  and  want  of  reports, 
defective  anatomy  and  hasty  conclusions,  L  208; 
office  of,  L  203 ;  and  music  conjoined  in  Apollo, 
L203. 

Medicines,  Celsus's  observations  on,  L  207 ;  prepara- 
tions o(  L  206;  different  qualities  of,  iL  13 ;  experi- 
ment touching  purging,  IL  13;  how  purging  ones 
lose  their  virtue,  iL  9 ;  special  simples  for,  iL  91 ; 
that  condense  and  relieve  the  spirits,  iL  99. 

Mediocrity  of  athletics,  L  206. 

Meditationes  Sacra,  first  edition  of,  L  6 ;  Sacro,  L  67. 

Medusa,  L  293. 

Megrims,  causes  of)  iL  99. 

Melancholy,  wine  for  preserving  the  spirit  against  ad- 
verse, iL  466 ;  drink  to  dissipate,  iL  9. 

Melioration  of  fruits,  trees,  and  plants,  iL  62. 

Melocotone  and  peach,  best  from  seed,  iL  64. 

Melting,  goki  ea^  metal  for,  iL  108. 

Memnon,  or  a  youth  too  forward,  L  297. 

Memory,  L  212 ;  the  art  of,  visible  images  in,  iL  131 ; 
how  strengthened,  iL  133;  men's  desire  of,  L  190; 
thstcell  in  the  mind  filled  by  history,  L  192;  and 
invention,  divorce  between,  L  186;  history  relates 
to  the,  L  187. 

Men,  their  dispositions,  L  224;  savage  desires  of,  L 
177 ;  sweata  of,  iL  8 ;  union  between  all,  iL  448 ; 
the  beat  books,  iL  486. 


Men*s  natures  and  ends,  L  233. 

Men's  minds,  logical  and  mathsmatieal,  L  236. 

Men's  spirits,  the  general  sympathy  o^  iL  187. 

Menander  of  vain  love,  L  227. 

Mercenaries  not  to  be  relied  on,  L  87. 

Merchandises,  king's  right  of  impositions  on,  iL  278 ; 
argument  concerning  impositions  on,  iL  278. 

Merchandise,  foreign,  iL  886;  ever  despised  by  the 
kings  of  this  realm  as  ignoble,  iL  228 ;  flourishes  in 
the  decline  of  a  state,  L  62. 

Merchants,  speeches  on  their  petition  respecting  Spa- 
nish grievances,  iL  193;  granta  of,  ii  279. 

Mercury,  mixture  of  metals  with,  iL  469. 

Mereury  and  sulphur,  experimenta  on,  iL  63 ;  and  salt, 
history  o(,  iiL  466. 

Mercy,  of  despatch,  iL  487 ;  ita  works  are  the  distino- 
tion  to  find  out  hypocrites,  L  69 ;  examples  o^  fui 
comfort,  iL  380 ;  the  white  robe  oC  iL  319 ;  to  what 
extent  honourable,  ii.  384 ;  in  a  king  when  cruelty, 
ii.  384 ;  ita  variation,  iL  446. 

Merick,  Sir  Gilly,  left  guard  at  Essex  House,  iL  368 ; 
pays  forty  shillings  to  the  playen  to  act  Richaid 
the  Second,  ii.  365 ;  evidence  against,  iL  236. 

Messages,  speech  on  receiving  the  king's,  iL  276. 

Metal  trumpet,  iL  466. 

Metal,  weight  of,  in  water,  iL  464 ;  drowning  of  the 
base  in  the  more  precious,  iL  108;  statues,  iL  466; 
string,  ii.  466 ;  bell,  ii.  466. 

Metals  and  vegetables,  mixture  oil,  iL  447. 

Metals  and  minerals,  as  to  the  union  of,  iL  469 ;  sepa- 
ration of,  iL  460. 

MetaU,  variation  oi,  into  different  shapea,  bodies,  and 
natures,  ii.  460 ;  touching  the  finer  sort  of  base,  iL 
116;  incorporation,  uses  o^  ii.  466 ;  drowning  of^  iL 
467 ;  which  melt  easiest,  ii.  460 ;  adulteration  oi,  iL 
469 ;  venions  of,  ii.  469 ;  quenching  of,  in  water, 
iL  33 ;  which  contain  diffiirent  metab,  iL  460 ;  ma- 
turation o(,  ii.  49 ;  orient  colour  in  dissolution  o^ 
iL49. 

Metaphysie  handleth  that  which  supposeth  in  nature  a 
reason  and  understanding,  L  196. 

Metellus,  Cesar's  noble  answer  to,  L  181. 

Methodical  delivery,  L  214. 

Methusalem  water,  use  of,  iL  467. 

Methods  and  arts,  error  of  over-early  reduction  of 
knowledge  into,  L  173. 

Metis,  or  counsel,  L  312. 

Meverel,  Dr.,  his  answer  to  questions  on  variation  of 
metals,  ii.  461 ;  his  answera  touching  restitutions  of 
metals  and  minerals,  iL  462 ;  his  answer  to  qnss 
tions  on  separation  of  metals  and  minerals,  iL  460; 
his  answera  to  questions  concerning  minerals  am 
metals,  iL  469 ;  his  questions,  iL  468. 

Mezentius,  his  torment  quoted,  iL  16. 

Microcosmus,  ancient  opinion  that  man  was,  L  202. 

Midas,  judge  between  Apollo  and  Pan,  L  183. 

Military  commanders,  vaingbry  an  essential  point  in, 
L67. 

Military  puissance,  ita  three  mam  parts,  men,  money, 
and  confederates,  ii.  213. 

Military  disposition,  greatness  too  often  ascribed  to. 
iL  196. 

Military  power,  conjunction  between  learning  and«  L 
179,  180 ;  learning  promotes,  L  179. 

Military  virtues  promoted,  L  181 

Military  arte  flourish  most  while  vhrtue  grows,  i.  206. 

Military  greatness  and  exceUenoe  in  learning  united, 
L  164, 166. 

Milk,  increasing  of,  in  milch  beasls,  iL  105;  waim 
from  the  cow  what  good  for,  iL  16 ;  spirita  of  \ 
commixed  with,  iL  466. 
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Mindng  meat,  when  uwfol,  iL  15. 

Mind,  A  leUled  itete  of.  In  doubt,  one  of  tne  pnndptl 
•apportera  of  man's  lUe,  L  69 ;  made  light  by  dwell- 
ing upon  the  imagination  of  the  thing  to  eome,  L 
69 ;  paeaiont  oi,  affect  the  body,  ti.  95 ;  atate  of,  in 
eontroveray,  ii.  420 ;  idola  of  the,  make  men  churl- 
ish and  mutinoua,  i.  166;  the,  endued  with  tender 
aenae  by  learning,  i.  168 ;  ita  diipoaitions  discovered 
by  physiognomy,  i.  201 ;  commandment  of  the,  over 
the  body,  u  206 ;  culture  of,  I  223 ;  regimen,  of,  i. 
226 ;  veraatility  o(  i.  235 ;  statea  of,  I  227 ;  the 
aensea  are  the  reporters  to  the,  L  162;  Solomon's 
observations  on  the,  L  162 ;  defects  of  the,  learning 
prevento  the  fixing  of  the,  i.  182 ;  learning  makea 
the,  gentle  and  generous  to  government,  i.  166. 

Minds,  learning  aoftens  men's,  and  makea  them  unapt 
for  use  of  arms,  L  164. 

Mind  of  man  delights  in  generalities,  L  198 ;  nature 
o^  L  161 ;  knowledge  respecting  the  £M;ulties  of,  is 
of  two  kinds:  1.  The  undeiatanding ;  2.  The  will, 
L206. 

Mind  of  men,  division  of:  1.  Origin ;  2.  Faculliea, 
1205. 

Mind  and  body,  action  of,  on  each  other,  L  202 ;  powar 
of  medicines  on  the,  i.  202. 

Mineral  hatha,  i.  205. 

Mineral  works,  drowned,  a  speech  touching  the  reeovery 
of,  ii.  463. 

Minerals,  imperfect  onea,  ii.  459 ;  as  to  discovery  of, 
ii.  463 ;  of  great  value,  ii.  384 ;  queationa  touching, 
iL  458. 

Minerala  and  metals,  union  of,  iL  459 ;  separation  of, 
iL460. 

Mines,  all  rich  the  king's,  though  in  the  soil  of  hb  sub- 
jects, iL  228;  damps  in  which  kill,  iL  127;  their 
hopes  uncertsin«  L  41. 

Mines  of  Germany,  vegetables  grow  in,  iL  76. 

Mining,  speech  on,  iL  463. 

Minister,  his  deep  responsibility  in  acts  of  preferment, 
iL  378 ;  who  flatters  his  king  a  traitor,  iL  376. 

Ministers,  advice  for  the  choice  of,  L  44. 

Minister  and  priests,  iL  426. 

Ministry,  preaching,  ii.  427. 

Mint,  laws  for  correction  of,  L  336 ;  certificate  relating 
to  the,  iL  282. 

Minos's  laws,  spoken  of  in  grammar  achools,  iL  231, 
234 ;  a  pattern  among  the  Grecians,  iL  234. 

Miraclea,  of  our  Saviour,  related  to  the  body,  L  203 ; 
meditationa  on,  L  67. 

Miraclea,  every  one  a  new  creation,  L  67 ;  wrought  not 
for  atheists,  but  idolaters,  i.  194. 

Mirrors  of  the  Romans,  iL  459. 

Miscellaneous  Trscts  translated  from  the  Latin,  L  406 — 
456 ;  U.  543-^589 ;  iiL  523—544. 

Misoellaneous  works,  iL  445. 

Missions,  church,  iL  437. 

Misseltoe,  iL  75. 

Misitheus,  a  pedant,  Rome  governed  by,  i.  165. 

Misprisions,  aa  to  law  of,  iL  525. 

Misprision  of  treason,  iL  162. 

Mistio,  its  diflerenoe  from  compositio,  iL  140 ;  its  two 
conditions,  time,  and  that  the  greater  draw  the  lesa, 
iL141. 

Mithridates's  use  of  treacle,  iL  824. 

Mixing  of  metals  dissolved,  iL  465. 

Mixed  metals,  ii.  458. 

Mixed  mathematics,  L  199. 

Mixture,  of  vegetables  and  metals,  iL  459 ;  of  tin  and 
copper,  IL  456 ;  of  silver  and  tin,  iL  456. 

Modem  history  below  mediocrity,  L  190. 

Moisture,  qualification  of  heat  by,  iL  90. 


MoUtfieation  of  melab,  iL  461, 462. 

Monarchy,  elective,  not  ao  free  and  abaolute  as  an 
hereditary,  iL  202 ;  without  nobility  a  pore  tyranny, 
L21. 

Mooaatic  life,  the  beginning  was  good,  but  brought  imo 
abuse  after,  L  69 ;  John  the  Baptist  referred  to  as  its 
author,  L  69. 

Money,  like  muck,  not  good  unleas  spread,  L  23. 

Monopolies,  great  meana  of  riches,  L  42 ;  care  in  ad- 
mitting, iL  885. 

Monaters,  history  of^  imperfect,  i.  188. 

Montacule,  Viscount,  aent  lo  Philip  of  Spain,  in  1560 ; 
the  king's  cold  conduct  to,  iL  259. 

Montagu,  Sir  H.,  made  lord  chief  justice,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Manchester,  iL  600. 

Montaigne's  reason  why  giving  the  lie  is  such  a  dis- 
grace, L  11. 

Moon,  the  influenoea  of,  ii.  122 ;  magnetical  of  beat, 
iL  1 9 ;  opinion  that  it  is  composed  of  solid  matter, 
u.  585. 

Moonbeams  not  hot,  L  100. 

Moors,  colouration  of  black  and  tawny,  iL  59. 

Morality  improved  by  learning,  L  182. 

Moralists  censured  by  religions,  iL  419. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  apophthegms  of,  L  108,  109,  113. 

Moro,  Christophero,  counsellor  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
corresponds  with  Ferrers  on  Lopes's  plot  to  poison 
Queen  Elizabeth,  ii.  219. 

Mortification  by  cold,  iL  106. 

Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  hia  charactOT  and 
death,  L  371 ;  truated  by  Henry  YIL,  L  29. 

Mortreas,  how  to  be  made,  iL  15. 

Moaea,  God's  firrt  pen,  L  175 ;  wisdom  of  the  oera- 
monial  law  o^  L  175;  waa  aeen  in  all  Egyptian 
learning,  i.  82,  98 ;  fitter  to  be  named  for  honour's 
sake  to  other  lawgivers,  than  to  be  numbered  among 
them,  iL  234. 

Moss,  whst  it  is  and  where  it  grows,  IL  74. 

Moth,  how  bred,  ii.  92. 

Motion,  remissness  of  the  ancients  in  investigating,  L 
408;  the  common  division  of,  deficient,  L  409; 
violent,  L  413 ;  of  liberty,  what,  ii.  8 ;  of  sounds,  iL 
36 ;  after  the  instant  of  death,  iL  59 ;  upon  tensure, 
iL  8 ;  of  pressure  upon  bells,  iL  8 ;  quickness  oC  in 
birds,  iL  90;  of  bodies,  experiments  touching  the, 
iL8. 

Motions  which  make  no  noise,  ii.  26 ;  by  imitation,  iL 
45. 

Motives,  erroneous^  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledgo^ 
L  174. 

Mountains,  why  inhabited  by  Pan,  L  291. 

Mountjoye,  Ijord,  dedication  of  the  coloura  of  good 
and  evil  to,  i.  72 ;  the  colours  of  good  and  evil  dedi- 
cated to,  i.  7. 

Mountjoye,  Lord,  Spaniards  defeated  in  Ireland  by,  iL 
206,211. 

Mucianus,  a  disclosure  of  his  own  actions,  L  57 ;  undid 
Vitellius  by  a  false  fiune,  L  62. 

Muck,  difierent  sorts,  ii.  464. 

Mud,  what  it  turns  to,  ii.  463. 

Mummies  of  Egypt,  iL  104. 

Mummy,  force  of  in  stanching  of  blood,  iL  134. 

Murder  and  manslaughter,  laws  against,  amended,  L 
333. 

Murder  of  princea  more  than  aimple  murder,  iL 
892. 

Murray,  lettara  to  Mr.  John,  from  Lord  Bacon,  iL 
511. 

Muses,  why  the  eompanions  of  Bacchua,  L  304. 

Mushrooms,  what  properliea  they  contain,  ii.  74. 

Music,  its  efifects,  L  177;  a  qnavar  in,  Uka  light  on 
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water,  L  194 ,  in  dmrdies,  it.  it6 ;  quarter  notei 
in,  ti.  25 ;  ezperimentB  touching,  ii.  34 ;  voluDtary 
in  voice  only,  ii.  83 ;  efiect  of  diflfercnt  torti,  il  S6 ; 
on  the  water,  ii.  80. 

Muaic  and  medicine  conjoined  in  Apollo,  i  208. 

Moaieal  inatmment  played  on  by  the  rays  of  the  ran, 
iL670. 

Musical  glaates,  it  8. 

Musicians,  their  precept  to  fall  from  discords  to  accords, 
L104. 

Mysteriea,  danger  of  prying  into,  i,  295 ;  their  origin, 
i.  70 ;  of  God  not  to  be  drawn  down  to  man's  rea- 
son, but  man  raised  to  divine  things,  i.  195. 

Naxs  of  nations,  though  seemingly  superficial,  carries 
much  impression,  iL  14 1 ;  one  of  the  external  points 
of  separation  with  Scotland,  ii.  144. 

Namea,  iL  454. 

Naphtha,  a  bituminous  mortar,  ii.  462. 

Naples,  disease  of,  its  origin,  iL  10;  the  Spsniards 
in  competition  with  the  sea  of  Rome  for  Nsples,  iL 
201,214. 

Narcissus,  his  manner  of  relating  to  Claudius  tlie 
marriage  of  Messalina  and  Silius,  L  80. 

Narcissus,  the  flower  of,  representing  unprofitable  self- 
love,  i.  289. 

Narrations,  nurseries  for  history,  L  190. 

Natural  diviostion,  two  sorts,  L  206. 

Natural  hiatory,  division  of,  L  187 ;  often  fabulous,  L 
171. 

Natural  light,  kindling  of,  L  454. 

Natural  magic,  defix^ve,  L  199;  Paraoelsns's  sdiool 
of,  L  206;  its  true  sense,  L  195. 

Natural  philosophy,  book  of  Job  pregnant  with,  L 
177;  analogy  between,  and  speculative  phikieophy, 
L  199;  divided  into  three  parts,  L  199;  concerning 
principles  of^  L  194 ;  asaisted  l^  registry  of  doubts, 
L  200 ;  concerning  the  soul  or  spirit,  L  194;  prin- 
cipally asaisted  by  mechanical  history,  i.  188 ;  the 
least  followed  of  all  luiowledge,  i.  97 ;  received  great 
opposition  from  superstition,  L  97 ;  gives  an  excel- 
lent defence  against  superstition  and  infidelity,  L  98 ; 
causes  which  have  retarded  its  progress,  L  424 ;  new 
systems  of,  L  427. 

Natural  philosophy  in  Orpheus's  Fable,  L  295. 

Natural  prudence,  experimental,  philoaophical,  and 
magical,  i.  199 ;  operative  part  of  natural  philoaophy, 
L  199. 

Natural  theology,  the  contemplation  of  God  in  h» 
awatures,  L  194. 

Natural  reason,  Sarah's  laughter  an  image  of,  L 
239. 

Natural  science  and  natural  prudence,  L  195. 

Natural  and  Experimental  History,  prefiaration  for, 
iiL  426 ;  history,  iiL  434. 

Nature,  iu  quantum  eternal,  L  194;  her  truth  aaid 
to  be  hid  in  mines  and  caves,  i.  195 ;  experiment  on 
the  secret  processes  of,  IL  23 ;  an  order  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  iL  138;  its  fundamental  law, 
iL  138 ;  as  considered  by  philosophers,  L  194. 

Nature  and  man,  how  differing  in  spirit,  L  211. 

Nature  of  man,  what  grateful  and  agreeable  to  the, 
iLl37. 

Nature  of  men,  L  177. 

Nature  in  men,  essay  on,  L  45  *  the  modes  of  rabdning 
nature,  L  45 ;  runs  either  to  herbs  or  weeds,  L  45 ; 
not  to  be  trusted  to  unless  corroborated  by  custom, 
L  45 ;  hot  natures  not  ripe  for  action  till  after  their 
meridian,  L  48 ;  reposed  natures  earlier,  L  48 ;  a 
consent  between  body  and  mind,  and  where  nalare 
errs  in  one  she  ventures  in  the  other,  L  49 ;  ftndies 
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perfect  nature,  L  55 ;  a  little  natural  philoaophy  dia> 
poses  to  atheism,  much  to  religion,  L  71,  83;  Vale- 
rius Terminus  of  the  interpretation  of  nature,  L  81. 

Nature,  thonghta  and  observations  concerning  the 
interpretation  of,  L  422—484;  ii.  551;  principles 
and  origins  of,  according  to  the  &bles  of  Cupid  and 
heaven,  L  485 ;  only  conquered,  by  obeying,  L  481 ; 
interpretation  of,  iiL  345,  371. 

Nature  of  revelation,  L  241. 

Natures  of  much  heat  not  fit  for  action  in  youth,  L 
284. 

Naturalization  of  the  Scotch,  speech  on,  ii.  150;  the 
four  degrees  of,  ii.  169. 

Naturalization,  statea  should  be  liberal  of,  L  37 ;  Ro- 
mans most  so,  L  37. 

Naval  power  advanced  by  King  Henry  VII.,  i.  886. 

Navigable  rivers  help  to  trade,  iL  258. 

Navy  the  walls  of  our  kingdom,  ii.  254 ;  considers- 
tions  respecting,  ii.  148. 

Negative  side,  men  fond  of  seeming  wise  find  ease  to 
be  of  the,  L  38. 

Negligence  of  learned  men,  L  168 

Negotiating,  essay  on,  L  53. 

Negotiation,  i.  228 ;  its  wisdom,  L  229,  230,  231. 

Negotiations,  foreign,  with  princes  or  states,  iL  382. 

Negroes,  csuse  of  blackness  in,  ii.  59. 

Nemesis,  or  vicissitudes,  L  802. 

Neptune's  temple,  saying  of  Diagons,  i.  211. 

Nero,  Apollofiius's  reason  for  his  overthrow,  ii.  277. 

Nero's  opinion  of  Seneca's  style,  LIU;  wish  of  a 
senator  respecting  his  father,  L  111. 

Nero  and  Nerva,  difference  between,  ii.  277. 

Nerva  and  Trajan,  King  James  L  compared  to,  iL 
272. 

Nerva,  a  learned  prince,  L  177;  Tacitus's  character 
of,  L  177. 

Netherlands,  revolt  of,  from  Philip  of  Spain,  occa- 
sioned by  his  resolution  to  disannul  their  liberties 
and  establish  a  martial  government,  iL  259 ;  received 
into  Queen  Elizabeth's  protection,  ii.  259. 

Nettles,  their  roots  and  leaves,  ii.  267 ;  roots  of,  iL 
476. 

Nevil,  Sir  Henry,  ambassador  to  France,  ii.  354. 

Neville,  privy  to  conspiracy  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  iL 
363. 

Neville's,  John,  Lord,  case,  iL  528. 

New  Atlantis,  L  255 ;  employment  of  fellows  in,  L 
269 ;  ordinances,  hymns,  and  services,  L  269 ;  dedi- 
cation of^  i.  255 ;  Solomon's  house  in,  L  255,  262 ; 
end  of  foundation,  L  266 ;  caves  in,  L  266 ;  towers 
in,  L  266 ;  lakes  in,  L  266 ;  atmosphere  artificial,  L 
267;  health  chambers  of;  L  267;  orchards  in,  L 
267 ;  parks  for  animals  in,  L  267 ;  pools  in,  L  267 ; 
drinks  and  dispensations,  L  268;  furnacea  in,  L 
268. 

New  thinga,  though  they  help  by  their  utility,  they 
trouble  by  their  inconformity,  L  32;  are  like 
strangers,  more  admired  and  less  favoured,  L  32. 

Newport,  battle  o^  iL  211;  bravery  of  the  Engfish 
there,  iL  211. 

Nilus,  water  of,  sweet,  ii.  103. 

Nimrod,  the  first  conqueror,  ii.  168. 

Nisibis,  arguments  of  those  who  opposed  rarrenderinfc 
on  the  retreat  of  the  Roman  army  out  of  Persia,  d* 
223. 

Nisi  prius  judge  supplied  by  commission,  ii.  499. 

Nitre,  its  power  and  qualitiee,  iL  12 ,  abundance  of|  in 
certain  asa-ehores,  IL  104 ;  experiment  touching,  & 
54. 

Nobilities,  several,  one  of  &e  internal  pointa  of  sepiir»> 
tion  with  Scotland,  ii.  146 ;  considerationa  touching 
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them,  iL  147;  foggeitioM  to  rawe  nobility  ainong 
the  andertaken  of  the  pluitatioiit  in  Ireland,  ii. 
185. 

Nobility,  eany  of,  1 21 ;  the  multiplying  oi,  in  an  over- 
proportion,  brings  a  aUte  to  neocMty,  L  23;  do- 
preMed  by  Henry  VII.,  which  made  his  timea  fall  of 
troubles,  i.  28;  their  too  great  increase  hurts  the 
peasant,  i.  37;  superfluity  of,  decreaaea  militory 
power,  i.  336. 

Noblemen,  their  hospitality  eonducea  to  martial  great- 
neas,  i.  37 ;  better  governors  in  new  plantationa  than 
merchants,  i.  41. 

Noblemen's  chaplains,  new  residence  of,  iL  428. 

Noel.  Henvy,  his  opinion  of  courtiers,  i.  121. 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  proved  at  his  condemnation  that  the 
Duke  of  Alva  and  the  Spaniah  ambassador  plotted 
with  him,  ii.  260;  hia  attainder,  i.  318. 

Northampton,  Earl  of^  an  answer  of  his,  L  1 18. 

Northumberland,  Earl  of,  slain  by  insurgents,  i.  334. 

Notes,  as  to  quarter  notes  in  muaic,  ii.  25. 

Norris,  Colonel  Sir  John,  repulses  the  Spaniarda  at 
Rimenant,  iL  207 ;  memorable  retreat  of,  to  Gaunt, 
iL  208. 

Nottingham,  Earl  of,  second  invasion  of  Spain,  and 
capture  of  Cadiz  under  Earls  Eases  and  Notting- 
ham, iL210. 

Nourishing,  way  of,  iiL  478. 

Novelty,  love  of,  an  impediment  to  knowledge,  L  95; 
though  not  rejected,  should  be  suspected,  i.  32. 

Novum  Organum,  iiL  343;  Baoon'a  opinion  of, 
u.  436. 

Numa,  body  found  after  death,  iL  104 :  his  delight  in 
aolitude,  L  33. 

Objscts  of  pursuit,  L  227. 

Obligation  and  reward,  necessary  for  the  recoveiy  of 

the  hearta  of  the  Irish,  iL  189;  consideration  of 

their  nature,  iL  1 90. 
Observations  on  a  liliel  publiahed  in  1592,  iL  242. 
Ocampo,  Alonso   D.,  Spanish  succours  to  Kinsale 

under  his  command,  iL  21 1 ;  taken  prisoner,  iL  212, 
Occhus,  honey  distilled  from,  iL  82. 
Odonnell  and  Tyrone's  endeavour  to  reacue  Kinaale, 

iL2ll. 
Odour,  nourishment  of,  ii.  128 ;  effect  of,  upon  Demo- 

critus,  ii.  128. 
Odours,  impoisoning  by,  iL  127;  touching  fetid  and 

fragrant,  iL  112;  transmission  o(  iL  125. 
Office  of  constables,  iiL  315. 
Office  of  compositions  for  alienationa,  iiL  819. 
Office  of  rhetoric,  L  216. 
Officers  of  state,  one  of  the  internal  pointe  of  aepa- 

ration  with  Scotland,  iL  146;  oonsiderationa  eon- 

cerning  them,  iL  146. 
Officers,  eboice  of,  for  the  king's  court,  ii.  387. 
Ogle,  Sir  John,  his  eminent  services  at  the  battle  of 

Newport,  ii.  211. 
Oil,  different  sorte  mixed  with  metals  when  dissolved, 

iL  465 ;  mode  of  expansion  of,  ii.  569. 
Oil  of  almonds  mixed  with  spirite  of  wine,  iL  465. 
Oil  of  sweet  almonds  nourishing,  iL  15. 
Ointments  preserving,  ii.  466. 
Old  men  love  young  company,  ii.  1 29. 
Old  age  of  ancient  sophiste,  iL  129. 
Olympian  games,  i.  205. 

Omoores,  Owny  Mac  Roory  chief  of  the,  iL  851  • 
Openers,  medicines,  iL  468. 

Opinion,  private,  more  free,  before  others  more  reve- 
rend, L  29 ;  a  master  wheel,  not  long-lived  without 

supported  by  worth,  iL  514. 


Opbions  of  Pluto  and  PwnMnidea,  L  197; 
encea  o^  touching  prindplea  of  natore,  L  800,  201. 

Opium,  how  qualified,  iL  10. 

Opportunity,  necessity  o^  iL  486;  aboold  be  taken 
advantage  <d,  u.  485. 

Orange,  Prince  of,  hurt  by  the  Spaniah  boy,  IL  18. 

Orchards,  L  267 ;  planting  of,  iL  384. 

Order  the  life  of  despatch,  L  32. 

Order  for  confirming  report,  iL  482. 

Orders,  invalid  if  granted  1^  abuse,  ii.  481 ;  copiea  ni, 
to  be  kept  by  register,  iL  481 ;  the  lord  chanoeUor'% 
iL  474 ;  holy  examinations  for,  iL  427 ;  to  be  aat 
down  by  regiater  as  prononnced  by  lofd  chancellor, 
ii.  48 1 ;  made,  not  altered  on  petition,  though  they 
may  be  steyed,  ii.  484. 

Ordinancea  in  chancery,  ii.  479. 

Ore,  degrees  of  richness  how  known,  ii.  460. 

Ormus  token  from  Spain  by  the  Persiana,  iL  201, 
214. 

Omamenta  Rationalia,  account  o(,  L  10. 

Otho  having  slain  himself,  pity  provoked  hb  foUowera 
to  die,  L  12. 

Orpheua,  the  allegory  of  his  harp  explained,  iL  184. 

Orpheus,  or  the  sirens,  L  813. 

Orpheus,  or  philosophy,  i.  295. 

Orrice  root,  experiment  touching  the,  iL  119. 

0«tend,  valour  of  the  English  at,  iL  212. 

Ostrich  ran  with  her  head  off,  iL  59. 

Outlawry,  plea  of,  iL  483. 

Overbury,  Sir  T.,  poisoned  in  the  Tower,  iL  509 ;  mmw 
derof,  1613,  u.  316. 

Owen,  Mr.,  charge  againat  for  high  treason,  iL  3 1 3 ;  sup- 
plement to  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  speech  in  the  King*a 
Bench  against,  iL  512 ;  his  caae,  iL  514. 

Oxidrakea,  in  India,  ordnance  known  in  that  dty, 
L  61.  r 

Oysters,  Cokheater,  fattened  by  fireah  water,  iL  94. 

Pack,  the  bitter  fool'a  answer  to  Queen  EliiabeCh, 
L  107. 

Padua,  ite  recovery  and  defence  justified,  iL  202 

Paget,  Lady,  her  answer  to  Elizabeth,  L  121. 

Paintings  of  the  body,  ii.  99. 

Painting,  a  painter  may  make  a  better  hoe  than  ever 
was,  L  49. 

Pain,  resistance  of,  iL  96. 

Pallas  armed,  the  fable  of  her  birth  oontaineth  a  aacfet 
of  empire,  i.  28. 

Palace,  deacription  of  a  perfoct  one,  i.  50. 

Palatinate,  despair  of  recovering  it  by  treaty,  ii.  198; 
recovery  of  it  a  just  ground  of  war  with  Spain, 
iL202. 

Paleness,  cause  of,  ii.  96. 

Pan,  or  nature,  L  289 ;  his  beard  and  hair  depicting 
beams  or  influence  of  celestial  bodiea,  L  290 ;  hia 
horns  defncting  a  pyramid,  L  290;  hia  enaigna  de- 
noting harmony  and  empire,  291. 

Pan's  marriage  with  Echo,  L  292. 

Pan,  his  cloak  representing  the  store,  i.  291 ;  hb 
hunting  describing  progression,  L291 ;  his  wrestling 
with  Cupid,  L  292 ;  his  catching  Typhon  in  a  net, 
nature  overcoming  the  elements,  L  292 ;  hia  finding 
Ceres,  depicting  inventions  the  work  of  chance, 
L  292. 

Pantomimi  imitate  the  voice,  ii.  40. 

Panama,  the  land  enterprise  of,  ill  measured,  u.  2 1 2. 

Papiste,  more  knotted  in  dependence  towards  Spain 
and  among  themselves,  ii.  206 ;  the  true  reason  of 
the  severe  laws  against,  ii.  206. 

Paper,  experiment  on  chamUetting  of,  iL  100. 
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Plurables,  iim  of,  L  27S. 

Parmble  of  Jotham,  ii.  270 ;  the  gatei  of  sleep,  i.  238. 

ParioeUas,  hit  school  of  nstural  magic,  L  206 ;  oo 
mercary  end  solphur,  ii.  63. 

Paradise,  man's  work  in  was  eontempUtion,  L  176; 
birds  of,  feetless,  iL  269. 

Paradoxes,  represented  bj  the  &ble  of  Echo,  L  292 ; 
ChrUtian.ii.  410. 

Pardons,  revision  of  grants  of,  ii.  473. 

Parents  and  children,  essay  of,  i.  16. 

Paris,  his  judgment  for  beaaty  before  wisdom,  i.  183. 

Paris,  valour  of  the  English  at  the  saburbs  of,  iL  212. 

Parisatis  poisoning  one  side  of  a  knife,  ii.  322. 

Parks  for  animals,  i.  267. 

Pbiliament,  the  perfection  of  monarchy,  ii.  285 ;  mode 
of  marshaling  bosinees  in,  ii.  286 ;  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  four  considerations  of,  ii.  146  ;  how  to  be 
looked  on,  ii.  270 ;  when  controlled  by  the  common 
law,  u.  506 ;  liberty  of,  ii.  276. 

Parliaments,  use  of,  ii.  380 ;  several,  one  of  the  inter- 
nal points  of  separation  with  Scotland,  ii.  146. 

Parma,  Duke  of,  assists  Don  John  of  Austria,  at  Ri- 
menant,  iL  207;  a  strong  army  ready  under  his 
conduct  to  join  the  Spanish  Armsda,  ii.  208 ;  alle- 
gation that  he  delayed  coming  to  join  the  Armada, 
a  pretence  of  the  Spaniards,  iL  209 ;  the  assailant 
at  the  battle  of  Newport,  ii.  21 1. 

Parmenides,  his  opinions  of  unity,  L  197 ;  the  philo- 
sophy of.  i.  435. 

Parmenides*  tenet  concerning  cold,  iL  19. 

Parrots  imitate  sounds,  iL  40. 

Parry,  a  cunning  traitor,  the  evasion  he  had  prepared 
for  his  tresson,  ii.  217. 

Particular  objects,  their  investigation  not  an  endless 
task,  as  that  of  opinions  and  disputes  is,  iL  669. 

Particular  histories,  catalogue  of,  iii.  431. 

Partitions  of  knowledge,  rule  in  the,  L  201. 

Passion,  fable  of  Dionysius,  L  303 ;  no  affectation  in, 
L46. 

Passions  of  the  mind,  impressions  they  make  on  the 
body,  iL  96. 

Passive  good,  L  221. 

Passive,  resistance  in  quantity  of,  ii.  460. 

PatenU,  letter  to  the  king  from  Lord  Chaooellor 
Bacon  touching,  ii.  627. 

Pater  Patrie,  ii.  266. 

Patrimony  of  the  chureh,  iL  378. 

Patience,  i.  206. 

Pawlet's,  Sir  Amyas,  saying  respecting  haste,  L  1 12. 

Peace,  anaong  nations  an  empty  name,  iL  204 ;  effect 
of,  in  fruitful  kingdoms,  ii.  184;  disposition  to,  ii, 
382;  King  Henry  VII.  said,  when  Christ  came, 
peace  was  sung ;  when  he  died,  it  was  bequeathed, 
L  381. 

Peacham,  Edmund,  maMen  relating  to  his  trial,  iL  61 1 ; 
his  case,  iL  614. 

Peacock's  examinations,  letter  to  the  king  concerning, 
from  F.  Verulam,  cane,  iL  606. 

Peccant  humoura  of  learning,  L  172. 

Pedsntical  knowledge,  L  218. 

Peers,  names  of  who  found  the  Eari  of  Essex  guilty, 
iL  363 ;  house  of,  power  of  judicature  of  the,  iL  880. 

Pegasus,  L  293. 

Pells,  answer  of  a  Lacadammilan  taken  at,  to  an 
Athenian,  L  108. 

Pellet,  ei  pulsion  of  the,  ii.  11. 

Peloponnesian  war,  its  cause  the  fear  of  the  Lacede- 
monians, and  the  greatness  of  the  Athenians,  ii.  203. 

Pensl  laws,  the  number  of  them,  ii.  230 ;  certificate 
touching  the  projects  of  Stephen  Proctor  relating  to, 
iL  236 ;  the  people  io  ensnared  in  a  multitiide  of 


penal  laws,  that  the  execution  of  them  cannot  ha 
borne,  ii.  236 ;  during  the  rrign  of  James  I.,  iL  806. 

Penance  of  certain  monks  in  Russia,  i.  46. 

Penelope's  web,  ii.  474. 

Pensile,  whether  solid  globe  can  remain  so,  ii.  686. 

Pentheus,  his  misery  from  presumption,  L  296. 

People  not  competent  judges,  ii.  420. 

People,  offences  which  concern  the,  and  are  capital, 
iL  292 ;  offences  which  concern,  not  capital,  ii  293 ; 
the  voice  of  the,  ii.  486. 

Pepper,  ito  medicinal  property,  ii.  14. 

Percussion,  experiments  touching,  ii.  103;  effect  of, 
upon  liquids,  ii.  8 ;  quickness  of,  the  cause  of  sound, 
iL  33. 

Percussions  creating  tones,  ii.  24. 

Percolation.  experimcnU  in,  ii.  7. 

Perkin  Warbeck,  personates  the  Duke  of  York,  i.  346 ; 
his  birth  and  education,  i.  347 ;  conspiracy  in  his 
favour,  i.  349 ;  his  address  to  the  King  of  Scotland, 
i.  357 ;  his  insurrection  in  ComwsU,  L  365 ;  accepts 
Henry's  mercy,  L  367 ;  his  confession,  i.  367 ;  con- 
spiracy in  the  Tower  in  fevour  of,  L  369 ;  his  exe- 
cution at  Tyburn,  L  370. 

Perfect  history,  L  189. 

Persian  magic,  L  194. 

Persians  take  Ormus,  ii.  201,  214 ;  their  empire  a 
proof  that  multitudes  of  provinces  are  mattere  of 
burden  rather  than  of  strength,  illustrated  by  the 
conquest  of  Alexander  the  Great,  iL  223. 

Persis,  its  three  great  revolutions,  iL  229. 

Perseus,  or  war,  L  292. 

Perseus,  King  of  Macedon,  Livy's  censure  against  his 
mode  of  carrying  on  war,  iL  216. 

PerMcution,  end  of,  iL  415. 

Perfection,  the  lavt  part  of  business,  L  32 ;  bred  by  the 
practice  being  harder  than  the  use,  L  46. 

Perfumes,  use  of,  ii.  127. 

Peripatetics'  doctrine  of  fire,  iL  12. 

Perjury,  wilful  and  eorrupt.  punisbalile,  ii.  290 

Pestilential  yeara,  experiments  touching,  ii.  99. 

Petit  treason,  cases  of,  ii.  162;  punishment  of,  iL  163. 

Petitions,  desire  of  the  lords  at  a  conference  that  the 
commons  should  consider  of  the  inconveniences  of 
entertaining  petitions  concerning  private  injuries,  ii. 
196 ;  reasons  and  precedents  sgainst  their  receiving 
them,  iL  197;  whet  not  granted  by,  ii.  484;  what 
granted  by,  ii.  485 ;  what  may  be  stayed  by,  ii.  484. 

Pewter,  what  made  of,  ii.  469. 

Philip,  King  of  Castile,  driven  on  the  English  coast,  L 
378 ;  his  interview  with  King  Henry,  L  378. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  ssying  of  his.  i.  113;  his  dream,  L 
43 ;  replies  made  to  him,  L  116;  comparison  of  him 
to  Philip  of  Spain,  iL  256. 

Philip  the  Fair,  his  conduct  to  Boniface  the  VUIth,  iL 
528. 

Philip  of  Spain,  the  points  whereon  he  grounded  hie 
plots,  ii.  256 ;  his  conduct  on  Queen  Eliiabeth'a 
accession,  ii.  268. 

Philocrates,  a  wine-drinker,  i.  228. 

Philosophers,  how  they  have  considered  nature,  L  194 ; 
quantity,  L  194 ;  similitude,  L  194 ;  diversity,  L  194 ; 
force  of  union,  L  194 ;  why  some  things  in  mass,  L 
194;  why  some  so  rars,  L  194  ;  some  pioneera  and 
some  smiths,  L  196 ;  flattery  of  great  mm  by,  L  169 ; 
Greek,  L  172. 

Philosophia  prima,  L  198 ;  men  have  abandoned,  L  173. 

Philosophies,  of  most  vigour  at  firat,  L  86. 
Philosophy  and  religion,  remedies  sgainst  the  sirena» 
L  313;  of  commixed,  prejudicial  to  both,  L  196. 

Philosophy,  human,  miscellaneous  tracts  upon,  i.  70; 
miiveni^  leetoies,  Miviee  to  rnse  the  pention  o(i  «i 
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of  the  Saturn  esttte,  u.  841 ;  of  athletic,  little  mvee- 
tigated,  i.  205 ;  its  double  Kale,  aecendent  and  de- 
aoendent,  i.  195;  superficial  knowledge  of,  iodine 
the  mind  to  atheism,  i.  1 64 ;  or  divinity  cannot  be 
searched  too  far,  L  164 ;  natural,  assisted  by  registry 
of  doubts,  i.  200 ;  natural,  supported  by  mechanical 
history,  L  188 ;  natural,  divided  into  three  parts,  i. 
199 ;  natural,  prudence  the  operative  part  of,  i.  199; 
relates  to  the  reason,  i.  187;  ought  to  reject  vain 
speculations,  i.  174 ;  divine,  human,  and  natural,  i. 
193;  primitive  or  summary,  i.  193;  universal  de- 
scription of,  i.  194 ;  described  by  negative,  i.  194 ; 
vain,  StPaurs  admonition  against,  i.  163;  its  ad- 
vantages to  religrion,  i.  176 ;  conclusion  of,  i.  239. 
Philosophy  and  arms,  instances  of  concnrrenoe  in,  L 
164,  165. 

Philosophy  and  universality,  professions  supplied  from, 
L  185. 

Phocion,  obstinacy  of,  i.  1 65 ;  his  saying  when  ap- 
plauded by  the  people,  i.  109 ;  his  reply  to  a  messen- 
ger from  Alexander  with  a  present,  i.  1 18. 

Physic,  a  man's  own  observation  of  what  he  finds  good 
the  best,  i.  39;  university  lectures  of,  advice  to  raise 
the  pension  of,  out  of  the  Sutton  estate,  iL  241 ;  un- 
necessary in  a  well-dieted  body,  L  165. 

Physician,  a  wise,  will  consider  if  disease  in  patient  be 
incurable,  iL  17. 

Physicians,  predictions  oC,  i.  206 ;  contrarieties  of,  i. 
39 ;  advice  respecting,  i.  89 ;  judged  by  events,  i 
203 ;  regimens  recommended  by,  L  202 ;  duly  of,  to 
mitigate  the  pain  of  death,  i.  204;  apply  themselves 
to  studies  out  of  their  profession,  L  203 ;  excellenoe 
in,  little  encouraged,  u  203 ;  why  at  times  less  suc- 
cessful than  quacks,  i.  204. 

Physiological  remains,  ii.  455. 

Physical  causes,  knowledge  of,  L  199 ;  their  search 
neglected,  i.  198. 

Physic  and  metaphysic,  L  195. 

Physic,  handleth  that  which  is  in  nature  a  being  and 
moving,  i.  1 96 ;  inherent  in  matter,  and  transitory, 
i.  196 ;  a  middle  term  between  natural  history  and 
metaphysic,  i.  196;  three  parts  of,  i.  196. 

Physiognomy,  i.  201 ;  deficiency  in,  L  201. 

Piety  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  L  398. 

Pilate,  his  question  of  truth,  L  11. 

Pindarus^s  ssying,  ii.  268. 

Pisa,  cause  of  its  revolt  from  Florence,  iL  155. 

Pisistratufl,  tyranny   of,  mollified    by   Solon's 
iL234. 

Pismire,  the  sluggard  directed  to  the,  iL  387. 

Pistachoes,  excellent  nourishment,  iL  15. 

Pirates,  war  on,  ii.  442 ;  infestation  of,  iL  475. 

Pits,  upon  the  sea-shore,  return  of  saltness  in,  iL  121. 

Pit  digging,  for  wster,  CflBsar*s  knowledge  of,  iL  7. 

Pity,  effect  of,  ii.  96. 

Pius  Quintus,  a  learned  pope  who  excelled  in  govern- 
ment, L  165 ;  joy  of,  iL  135. 

Place,  essay  of  great,  i.  19. 

Plague,  in  London,  and  many  other  parts  of  England, 
L  370 ;  as  to  receiving,  iL  126. 

Plagues  in  Cairo,  ii.  100. 

Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  Clarence,  impri- 
soned, L  316;  involved  in  Perkin  Warbeck's  con- 
spiracy, L  370 ;  his  execution,  L  370. 

Plantagenet.  Elizabeth  II.,  married  to  Henry  VII.,  L 
319;  crowned  two  years  after,  L  325;  her  death, 
i.  174. 

Planting  timber,  ii.  384* 

Planting  hemp,  ii.  384. 

Plantations,  considerations  touching  the,  in  Ireland,  iL 
183,  185;  eaaay  on,  L  41 ;  the  children  of  former 
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kingdoms,  L  4 1 ;  what  people  yon  should  plant  withy 
L  41 ;  the  sinfuUest  thing  to  Ibmke  a  plantatiooy 
L42. 
Plantations  and  buildings  necessaiy  to  reduce  Ireland 

to  civility,  iL  188. 
Plant,  the  sleeping,  iL  82. 

Plants,  sympathy  and  antipathy  of,  iL  67 ;  experimenta 
promiscuous  touching,  iL  82 ;  seasons  in  which  they 
come  forth,  iL  77;  rudimenta  and  excrescences  of, 
iL  74 ;  why  they  live  longer  than  men,  iL  16 ;  expe- 
rimenta on  foreign,  iL  77 ;  producing  of  perfect  with- 
out seed,  iL  76 ;  degenerating  of,  iL  72 ;  of  making 
them  medidnable,  ii.  69 ;  several  figures  of,  ii.  78 ; 
earth  not  necessary  to  the  sprouting  of,  iL  85 ;  touch- 
ing the  prindpal  differences  of,  iL  79 ;  effect  of  wind 
upon,  iL  87 ;  growth  of,  helped  by  dust,  ii.  88 ; 
grafting  of,  ii.  62,  64 ;  without  leaves,  experiment 
touching,  ii.  103 ;  growth  of,  afiected  by  the  moon, 
ii.  123 ;  different  sexes  in,  iL  81 ;  transmutation  o^ 
iL  72 ;  melioration  of,  ii.  62. 
Planto  and  animate  bodies,  difference  between,  iL  81. 
Planto  and  living  creatures,  affinities  and  differences 

in,  iL  81. 
Planta  and  fruita,  curiosities  about,  ii.  70. 
Plaster,  growing  as  ban}  as  marble,  ii.  106. 
Plato's  reverence  for  true  division  and  definition,  L  90  ; 
advice  to  the  people  respecting  Diogenes,  L  112; 
answer  to  Diogenes,  L  1 1 4 ;  commonwealth,  iL  286 ; 
Protagoras,  i.  33 ;  school,  character  of,  i.  99 ;  saying 
of  custom,  L  1 18 ;  saying  of  Socrates,  L  118;  opi- 
nion of  ideas,  L  197;  opinion  of  knowledge,  L  161 ; 
opinion  of  the  action  of  the  body  and  mind,  i.  202 ; 
objection  to  the  manners  of  his  country,  L  167; 
commendation  of  virtue,  L  216;  opinion  of  unity,  L 
197;  obeervation  on  invention,  L  207;  error   in 
mixing  philosophy  with  theology,  L  173;  compa- 
rison of  Socrates  to  gallipots,  L  168. 
Plato,  L  210, 21 1;  familiar  with  errors  in  logic,  L  208 ; 
compared  rhetoric  to  cookery,  L  216;  remarks  on 
his  system  of  natural  philosof^y,  L  427 ;  subjected 
the  world  to  his  contemplations,  L  438. 
Platonic  school  and   Patricius,  what  they  have  said 
concerning  the  heaven  of  heavens  and  pure  space, 
mere  figments,  ii.  580. 
Plea,  definite,  iL  482. 
Plea  of  outlawry,  iL  483. 
Pleas  for  discharging  the  suit,  ii.  482. 
Pleas,  common,  dispute  in,  whether  it  can  grant  prohi- 
bition to  stay  suite  in  chancery,  iL  514. 
Pleasure,  arts  of,  L  205 ;  saying  of  the  poeto  of,  L  73 ; 
of  the  affisctions  greater  than  of  the  senses;  of  the 
intellect  greater  than  of  the  affections,  i.  79. 
Pleasures  of  knowledge  the  greatest,  L  183;  of  the 
affections  and  senses  surpassed  by  those  of  the  in- 
tellect, L  183. 
Plinius  Secundus,  why  his  fame  lasts,  L  57 ;  his  say- 
ing of  praises  of  others,  L  57. 
Pliny  quoted  as  to  metals,  iL  459. 
Plough,  what  the  following  of  good  for,  iL  127. 
Plutarch,  his  saying  respecting  an  unworthy  opinion 
of  the  gods,  L  25;  of  the  acta  of  Timoleon,  L  47, 
77 ;  apophthegms  draw  much  dregs,  L  107 ;  saying 
of,  L  123. 
Plutus,  the  fable  of;  when  sent  from  Jupiter  and  when 

sent  from  Juno,  L  42. 
Plutus  Timidus,  iL  227. 
Pluralities,  ii.  428. 

Plumage  and  pilosity,  experiment  touching,  ii.  89. 
Plowden,  sketch  of  life  of  in  note,  ii.  498. 
Pneumaticals  in  bodies,  the  two  kinds  of,  iL  I  Ifi. 
Poem,iL438. 
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Vomft  «  pleacnre  of  iniftgination,  i.  807 ;  rofera  to  the 
imagiDfttiony  L  193;  relatei  to  the  imagination^  L 
187;  b  narrativey  representatiTe,  and  alluaiTe,  L 
192 ;  DO  deficience  in,  L  193 ;  ezpreaaea  the  paa- 
nona  and  affeetiona  better  than  the  worka  of  philo- 
aophera,  i.  193 ;  heathen,  conaidered,  L  193 ;  divine, 
considered,  i.  193 ;  apringa  up  without  formal  aeed, 
I  193. 

Poetrj,  Bacon'a  opinion  of,  L  871. 

Poeta,  allegory  of  the,  aa  to  knowledge,  l  164;  make 
men  witty,  i.  56;  their  picture  of  fame,  i.  68;  a 
Ughtneaa  in  them  to  feign  hope  aa  a  counter-poiaon 
of  diseaaea,  i.  69. 

Poiaon,  cantharidea  flj,  it  318. 

Poiaona,  mixing  of,  ii.  318. 

Poiaoning,  remarks  on  crime  of,  ii.  383. 

Poiaonous  planta,  ii.  84. 

Poland,  sute  of  during  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
ii848. 

Pole,  Michael  de  la,  caae  of,  ii.  587. 

Policies  of  state,  an  impediment  to  knowledge,  i.  95. 

Policy,  an  order  in  the  goTernment  of  an  estate^  iL 
138;  books  of,  L  191. 

Politiciana,  unlearned,  refer  all  thinga  to  themaelvea, 
i.  168 ;  predictiona  o^  i  806 ;  objectiona  to  learning 
by,  L  168;  judged  by  events,  i.  803;  integrity  of 
learned,  L  168 ;  their  objectiona  to  learning  anawered, 
i.  164. 

PoKtacal  economy,  iL  385. 

Polycratea,  his  daughter*a  dream,  i.  48. 

Polyphemus's  courtesy,  iL  805. 

Pomegranatea,  their  uae,  iL  467. 

Pompey,  an  answer  of  his,  L  1 14. 

Pompeius  Magnoa,  memorable  speech  ol»  L  819 ;  hia 
wiadom,  i.  889,  834. 

Pont-Charenton  echo,  iL  41. 

Poor,  observationa  concerning  their  relief  from  hospi- 
tals, u.  840. 

Pope  of  Rome,  cartela  of,  iL  889. 

Pope  Clement,  Charles  V.  treatment  of,  iL  390. 

Popea,  the  most  learned  friara  have  aacended  to  be, 
L165. 

PophamV  the  apeaker,  answer  to  Queen  Elisabeth, 
L  111. 

Population,  greatness  too  often  aacribed  to,  ii.  883 ; 
more  tokens  of  surcharge  of  people  than  of  want 
and  depopulation,  ii.  853;  true  greatneaa  conaisU 
essentially  in,  iL  888. 

Popularity,  delight  in,  iL  137. 

Porehea  of  death,  ilL  508. 

Portugal,  state  of,  in  time  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  iL  848. 

Poaaibility,  nature  of,  ii.  440. 

Poatib  of  hia  majeaty  in  Earl  Someraet'a  buaineaa  and 
charge,  iL  5 17. 

Poal-meridian  aleepa,  iL  16. 

Postanal]  of  Scotland,  argument  reapecting,  iL  166. 

Poaturea  of  the  body,  iL  99. 

Potrmetal,  iL  459. 

Poundage,  hardship  of;  ii.  867. 

Poverty  of  friars,  Machiavera  obaervation  on,  L  166. 

Powder,  the  effect  of  the  ahot  upon,  iL  8 ;  aa  to  aup- 
ply  of,  iL  383 ;  white,  dangerous,  iL  37. 

Powdera  and  liquora,  incorporation  of,  iL  46. 

Powara,  intellectual,  diKOurse  concerning,  L  104. 

Power  to  do  good,  the  lawful  end  of  aaptring,  L  19 ; 
knowledge  ia,  L  188. 

Power  and  wisdom,  difierance  between,  apparent  in 

the  creation,  L  174. 
Porninga,  Sir  Edward,  aent  to  inveat  Sluice,  L  343 ; 
hia  commission  to  Ireland,  L  358;  hia  memorabla 
law,  L  354. 


Praiae  of  Elisabeth,  discoorsea  in,  ii.  445. 

Praise  of  knowledge,  L  174;  a  rudiment  both  of  tli6 
advancement  of  laming  and  of  the  Novum  Orga- 
num,  L  7,  79. 

Praise,  essay  on,  i.  56. 

Praise  of  the  king,  L  161. 

Prayers,  by  Bacon,  ii.  405. 

Preachera,  mode  of  educating,  iL  417;  evila  of  igno- 
rant, ii.  487. 

Preaching,  observationa  on,  iL  419 ;  ministiy,  iL  487; 
education  for,  iL  487. 

Precepts,  i.  836 ;  vicious,  L  837 ;  four,  for  health,  iL 
469. 

Precipitation  of  metals,  iL  461,468. 

Precedents,  sometimes  satisfy  more  than  atatutea,  IL 
179;  importance  of  knowing,  iL  478. 

Precursors ;  or  anticipations  of  the  second  philoeophy, 
iii.  .^81. 

Predictions  of  politicians,  i.  806 ;  of  astronomers,  L 
806 ;  of  physicians,  i.  806 ;  to  be  despised,  for  the 
spreading  of  them  is  mischievous,  L  43. 

Preface,  by  Lord  Bacon,  i.  885. 

Prefacea,  great  waste  of  time,  i.  38 ;  preoccupation  of 
mind  requires  preface,  i.  38 ;  too  many  before  the 
matter  is  wearisome ;  none  at  all  is  blunt,  L  41. 

Preferment,  upon  what  principle  to  be  made ;  ii.  878 ; 
caution  to  be  need  in,  ii.  379. 

Prejudice  and  ignorance,  ii.  415. 

Prelatea,  their  contests  with  their  kings,  L  87. 

Premonire,  iL  489;  caaes  of,  iL  164;  poniahment, 
trial,  and  proceedings  in,  iL  165;  for  auita  in  the 
chancery,  ii.  614. 

Prenotion  and  emblem,  L  818. 

Preparation,  the  first  part  of  business,  L  38. 

Preparation  and  auggestion,  L  809. 

Prerogative,  Sir  E.  Coke*s  letter  concerning,  iL  507 ; 
defying  of,  ii.  508 ;  danger  to  his  msjesty's,  ii.  498 ; 
turbulent  bearing  of  liOrd  Coke  concerning  parte  of 
his  majeaty's,  ii.  500 ;  cases  of  the  king's  in  Parlia- 
ment, iL  165 ;  in  war  and  peace,  ii.  165 ;  in  matters 
of  money,  ii.  166;  of  trade  and  traffic,  iL  166;  in 
the  persons  of  his  subjects,  iL  166;  of  the  king 
revealed  by  law,  iL  894 ;  the  king's,  what,  ii.  478 ; 
first  part  of  the  law,  ii.  450. 

Prescripts  in  use,  too  compendious  to  attain  their  end, 
i.  805. 

Priest  and  minister,  ii.  486. 

Pressure,  motion  of  bodies  upon  their,  ii.  8. 

Preserving  ointments,  ii.  466. 

Preservation  of  bodies,  experiment  on  the,  iL  108. 

Pretors,  Roman,  their  conduct,  iL  471. 

Pride,  impediment  to  knowledge,  L  95. 

Primitive  divination,  i.  806. 

Princea  and  governors,  learned,  advantagea  of,  L  164, 
165. 

Princea,  advantagea  of  learned,  L  166,  177;  the  moat 
learned  are  the  best,  i.  168;  conjunction  between 
learned,  and  the  happiness  of  their  people,  L  177, 
179. 

Prince  of  Walea,  iL  381. 

Prince  Charles,  dedication  to,  L  314. 

Principiation,  or  elementa,  iL  460. 

Priority  of  suit,  aa  to  granting  an  injunction  upon 
mere,  iL  478. 

Private  good,  L  831. 

Privy  council,  how  to  form  a,  iL  381. 

Privilege,  write  of.  ii.  484. 

Probua  did  himself  hurt  by  a  speech,  L  34. 

Proclamation,  or  king's  entry,  ii.  451 ;  or  king's  style, 
iL453. 

Pfooadendo,  whan  granted.  iL  480. 
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Proctor,  Stev^hen,  Cf^rtificate  tnuching  his  projeett  r^ 

Uting  to  the  penal  laws,  ii.  236. 
Profit,  conteippt  of;  ii.  446. 
Professions,  universities  dedicated  to,  L  186;  sapplied 

from  philosophy  and  uniTersality,  L  186. 
Prometheus,  or  the  state  of  man,  L  805. 
Promotion  of  officers,  ii.  383. 
Prooft,  human,  of  advantage  of  learning,  L  302. 
Properties,  secret,  ii.  136. 

Prophecies,  punishable  bj  imprisonment,  ii.  292 ;  es- 
say on,  i.  43. 
Propinquity,  sympathy  in,  ii  134. 
Proserpina,  or  the  ethereal  spirit  of  the  earth,  i.  311 ; 

or  spirit,  i.  310 ;  fable  oi,  quoted,  ii.  23. 
Prosperity  minds  pufied  up  by,  soonest  dejected  by 

adversity,  ii  488. 
Proteus,  or  matter,  L  297. 
Proud  men,  all  full  of  delays,  iL  195. 
Provision  for  clergy,  iL  429. 
Providences,  judgments,  dec,  history  of,  L  192. 
Psalms,  trandation  of,  ii.  431. 
Public  good,  i.  220. 

Pulp  offish  more  nourishing  than  their  flesh,  iL  14. 
Purgative  astringents,  iL  468. 
Purge  for  opening  the  liver,  iL  466. 
Purging,  preparations  before,  iL  18. 
Purging  medicines,  how  they  lose  their  virtue,  iL  9 ; 

experiment  on,  ii.  13. 
Purveyors,  speech  touching,  iL  266 ;  abuses  of,  iL  267. 
Purveyance  due  to  the  king,  iL  388. 
Purification,  of  church,  ii.  420. 
Pursuit,  objects  of,  i.  227. 
Pnteoli,  court  of  Vulcan,  iL  106. 
Putrefaction,  most  contagious  before  maturity,  L  176; 

generation  by,  iL  123;  of  water,  iL  109;  touching 

the  causes  of)  iL  1 13 ;  of  bodies,  prohibition  of;  iL 

104 ;  creatures  bred  of,  iL  92 ;  preventing  ot,  iL  51 ; 

inducing  and  accelerating  of,  iL  50. 
Pygmalion's  frenzy  an  emblem  of  vain  learning,  L  170. 
Pythagoras,  L  198;  a  looker  on,  L  222;  philosophy 

of;  iL  124 ;  his  parable,  L  34 ;  his  speech  to  Cicero, 

L12I. 
Pyrrhus's  teeth,  undivided,  iL  101. 
Pyrrhus's  answer  to  the  congratulations  for  his  victory 

over  the  Romans,  L  1 18. 

QuARRiss,  query  as  to,  iL  463;  experiment  touching, 
u.  116. 

Queen  E!izab<>th,  incensed  at  the  book  of  History  of 
Henry  IV.  dedicated  to  Essex,  iL  337  ;  report  of 
treasons  m<>ditated  by  Doctor  I^opes  against,  iL  216 ; 
fimt  copy  of  a  discourse  touching  the  safety  of  ber 
person,  iL  214 ;  first  fragments  of  a  discourse  touch- 
ing intelligence  and  the  safety  of  the  queen's  person, 
iL  214 ;  her  service  in  Ireland,  considerations  touch- 
ing, iL  188;  her  message  to  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
iL  357. 

Queen  of  Bohemia,  letter  to,  L  276. 

Questiorm,  legal,  for  the  judges  in  Somerset's  case,  ii. 
516 ;  touching  minerals,  iL  458  ;  of  Meverel,  iL  458 ; 
on  religious  war,  44i. 

Quicksilver,  nature  and  force  of,  ii.  12 ;  its  property  of 
mixing  with  metals,  iL  459 ;  metals  swim  upon, 
iL  104. 

Quiescence,  seeminflr.  L  41 1. 

Quinces,  how  to  keep  them  long,  iL  83. 

Rabxliis's  saying  after  receiving  extreme  unction, 
L  110. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  anecdotes  of,  apophthegm  respect- 
ing, L  107,  109,  122,  123;  Utter  ctmoeming,  fron 


Lord  C.  Baeon,  to  Marqoia  of  Buckingham,  ii.  626; 
demeanour  and  carriage  of,  iL  525;  letter  to  the 
king  touching  proceedings  against,  iL  524  ;  when 
beheaded,  iL  524 ;  hb  saying  that  the  Spanish  A^ 
made  was  driven  away  with  squibs,  iL  200,  209. 

Rain,  scarcity  of;  in  Egypt,  iL  103. 

Rains  and  dews,  how  produced,  iL  10, 20. 

Rainbow,  sweetness  of  odour  from  the,  ii.  1 12. 

Rainsford,  Sir  John,  his  prayer  to  Queen  Elisabeth  to 
set  free  the  four  evangelista,  with  the  queen's  an- 
swer, i.  107. 

Ramus,  his  rules,  L  215. 

Ratcliffe,  Richard,  his  attainder,  L  318. 

Ra  valine,  valour  of  the  English  at  the,  ii.  212. 

Rawley's  life  of  Bacon,  notice  of  his  great  fame  abroad, 
L275. 

Rawley's  dedication  of  New  Atlantis,  L  255. 

Reading  makes  a  full  man,  i.  55. 

Reading  on  the  statute  of  uses,  iiL  295. 

Reason,  philosophy  relates  to  the,  L  187;  ita  limits,  L 
239 ;  the  key  of  arts,  i.  207 ;  governs  the  imagina- 
tion, i.  206 ;  preserved  against  melancholy  by  wine, 
iL  466. 

Rebellion,  her  majeaty's  directions  thereupon  judicial 
and  sound.  iL  562 ;  of  Lord  Lovel  and  the  two  8taA 
fonls,L319. 

Rebellions  during  Queen  Eliaabeth  in  England  and 
Ireland,  ii.  285. 

Reoeipta  and  finances,  one  of  the  internal  pointa  of 
sepsration  with  Scotland,  iL  146;  considerationa 
touching  them,  iL  148. 

Receipts,  for  cooking  capona,  iL  15 ;  medical,  of  Lord 
Bacon,  ii.  469. 

Recipes  for  preserving  health,  iL  468. 

Recogniaance,  as  to  filing,  ii.  484. 

Recreation,  games  of,  i.  205. 

Recusants,  harbouring,  punishable,  iL  290. 

Redargution,  i.  210. 

Reduction  of  metals,  modes  of,  iL  462. 

Reference  to  masters,  ii.  482. 

Refining  ore  from  dross,  ii.  460. 

Reform,  ii.  415,  4  17 ;  necessity  for,  iL  421 ;  of  church, 
ii.  421 ;  bishop  i  err  in  resisting,  iL  417. 

Reformer,  true  spirit  of,  iL  421. 

Reformation  of  fees,  iL  278 ;  of  sbusea,  iL  267. 

Rege  iuconsulto,  case  of,  iL  513 ;  wriu  of,  iL  514. 

Regimen  of  health,  essay  on,  L  39  ;  of  the  body,  L  202. 

Registry  of  doubts,  i.  200 ;  uses  of,  L  200. 

Register  to  keep  copies  of  all  orders,  iL  481. 

Registers,  directions  to,  in  drawing  up  decrees,  ii.  482 ; 
to  be  sworn.  iL  481. 

Rejection  of  natures  from  the  form  of  heat.  iiL  384. 

Religion,  unity  in,  essay  of;  L  12;  pure  religion,  is  to 
visit  orphans  and  widows,  i.  69 ;  why  religion  shouM 
protect  knowledge,  i.  83 ;  many  stops  in  ita  state  to 
the  course  of  invention,  i.  99 ;  the  most  sovereign 
medicine  to  alter  the  will,  L  105 ;  impediment  of  the 
heathen  and  superstition  to  knowledge,  L  95;  of 
the  Turkish,  L  95 ;  alteration  of,  by  Elizabeth,  iL 
245  ;  advice  upon,  by  whom,  iL  377 ;  anabaptist,  iL 
314;  pr(»pagation  of  the  Mohammedan,  iL  314;  de- 
fensive wars  for,  are  just,  iL  202 ;  propositions  for  a 
college  for  controveraies  in,  ii.  241 ;  ita  three  decli- 
nations, L  244;  revealed,  L  239;  advantage  of  phi- 
losophy to.  L  176  ;  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  the 
hearta  of  the  Irish  people,  ii.  1 89 ;  toleration  rcooui- 
mended,  ii.  1 89 ;  opinion  that  time  will  factlitata  re- 
formation of.  in  Ireland,  iL  191 ;  of  Turks,  ii.  438 ; 
encouragement  of,  iL  476. 

Religion  an<l  philoeophy  prejudiced  by  being  commixed 
together,  L  195. 
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Religinaa  ceimirs,  mormluti',  ii.  4)8. 

Religious  controYera^r*  errors  in,  ii.  414;  style  of, 
ii.4l3. 

Religious  war,  questions  in,  ii.  444. 

Religious  sects,  eflSxis  of  extirpating  bj  Tiolenoe  set 
furth  in  the  fable  of  Diomedes,  i.  300. 

Remembrmnces  of  the  king's  declaration  touching  Lord 
Coke,  ii.  fiOO ;  for  the  king,  before  his  going  into 
Scotland,  ii.  537. 

Remedies  against  the  sirens,  i.  31 3. 

Remains,  physiological,  ii.  4A5. 

Report  of  the  Spanish  grieTsnoes,  ii.  193 ;  of  Lopez's 
treason,  it  104 ;  order  for  confirmed,  ii.  482. 

Reports,  Coke*s  fsults  in,  not  his  own,  ii.  499 ;  letter 
to  the  king  touching  a  retractation  by  Lord  Coke  of 
some  parts  of  his,  ii.  498. 

Reporters,  advice  to  appoint  sound  lawyers  to  be,  ii. 
232. 

Reputation,  essay  on  honour  and,  i.  57. 

Requests,  against  the  court  of,  iL  514. 

Residence  of  clergy,  examination  of,  iL  428. 

Residents,  non,  evils  of,  ii.  428. 

Restless  nature  of  things  in  themselves,  iL  108. 

Respects,  essay  on,  and  ceremonies,  i.  56. 

Restitution,  i.  301 ;  letter  touching,  iL  462. 

Restorative  drink,  on,  iL  467. 

Retreats,  honourable,  no  ways  inferior  to  brave  charges, 
u.  208. 

Retrenchment  of  delays  in  equity,  ii.  471. 

Revealed  religion,  i.  239. 

Revenge,  memorable  defence  of  the,  under  Sir  Richard 
Oreenvil,  when  attacked  by  the  Spanish  fleet,  ii. 
210;  essay  of,L  14. 

Revenue,  grants  of,  ii.  473. 

Revenues  of  the  crown  must  be  preaerved,  iL  388. 

Revolt,  the  laws  as  to,  ii.  364. 

Revocation  of  uses,  case  of,  iii.  280. 

Reward,  amplitude  of,  encourages  labour,  L  184. 

Rhetoric,  L  215;  too  early  taught  in  universitiea,  L 
186 ;  tropes  of,  L  180 ;  imsginstive  reason  the  sub- 
ject of,  L  207;  compared  by  Plato  to  cookery,  i. 
216;  its  sophisms,  L  217. 

Rheum,  breakfast  a  preservative  against,  iL  466. 

Rhubarb,  its  propeity,  iL  14 ;  contrary  operations  of, 
iL  9. 

Richard  IH.,  enormities  committed  by,  L  314. 

Richardson's,  Mr.  Serjeant,  excuse  for  the  place  of 
speaker  not  accepted  by  the  king,  ii.  284 ;  his  rea- 
sons for  refusing  the  excuse,  iL  284. 

Riches,  esssy  on,  L  42 ;  the  poet's  saying  of,  L  73 ; 
Mr.  Bettenham's  opinion  of,  L  121 ;  when  treasure 
adds  greatness  to  a  state,  ii.  226 ;  excess  of,  makes 
men  slothful  and  effeminate,  iL  227 ;  greatness  too 
often  ascribed  to,  ii.  222,  226 ;  the  great  monarchies 
had  their  foundations  in  poverty,  as  Persia,  Sparts, 
Macedonia,  Rome,  Turkey,  ii.  157,  226. 

Rice  should  be  cultivated  in  new  plantations,  L  41. 

Right  side,  experiment  touching  the,  iL  121. 

Rimenant,  repulse  of  the  Spaniards  under  Don  John 
of  Austria,  by  the  states-general,  chiefly  by  the 
English  and  Scotch  troops  under  Colonels  Norris 
and  Stuart,  ii.  207. 

Riot  at  Essex  House,  ii.  357. 

Ripening  of  drink  before  time,  iL  89. 

Rivers,  navigable,  great  help  to  trade,  ii.  387. 

Robe  nf  mercy,  the  white,  iL  319. 

Roberta,  Jack,  his  answer  to  his  tailor,  L  109;  his 
saying  respecting  a  marriage,  L  1 14. 

Rock  rubies,  the  exudation  c?  stone,  iL  7. 

Rolls,  decrees  drawn  at  the,  iL  482 ;  examination  of 
court,  iL  484« 


Rome,  practice  of  the  church  of,  i.  58 ;  flourished  most 
under  learned  governors,  L  1 65 ;  the  perfection  of 
government  of,  and  learning  contemporaneous,  L 166. 

Roman  emperors'  titles,  ii.  266. 

Roman  law  of  homicide,  iL  297. 

Roman  unguent,  receipt  for,  ii.  469. 

Roman  pretors,  their  conduct,  iL  471. 

Romans,  the  most  open  of  any  state  to  receive  strangers 
into  their  body,  i.  37 ;  granted  the  jus  civitatis  to 
families,  cities,  and  sometimes  nations,  i.  37 ;  always 
foremost  to  assist  their  confederates,  i.  38  ;  the  only 
states  that  were  good  commixtures,  iL  140;  liliersl 
of  their  naturalixatioos,  ii.  140;  which  Mschiavel 
judged  to  be  the  cause  of  the  growth  of  their  em- 
pire, ii.  140;  their  four  degrees  of  freedom  end  ns- 
turalization,  iL  141,  170;  their  union  with  the  La- 
tins, ii.  155;  afler  the  social  war  their  naturalizati«>n 
of  the  Latins,  iL  155;  naturalization  of  the  Latins 
snd  the  Gauls,  and  the  reason  for  it,  iL  224;  their 
empire  received  no  diminution  in  territory  until 
Jovinianus,  ii.  223 ;  shortly  afterwards  it  became  a 
carcass  for  the  birds  of  prey  of  the  worid,  iL  223 ; 
four  of  their  kingfs  Iswgivers,  ii.  234. 

Roory,  Owny  Mac,  Chief  of  the  Omoores  in  Jjeinster, 
iL  351. 

Roota,  more  nourishing  thsn  leaves,  iL  14 ;  of  trees,  iL 
86 ;  three  cubita  deep,  iL  88. 

Roses,  preparation  of  artificial  for  smell,  ii.  466. 

Rose-leaves,  preserving  of  colour  and  smell  of,  ii.  55. 

Rose-water,  virtue  of,  ii.  127. 

Rubies,  rock,  are  the  exudations  of  stone,  iL  7. 

Rules  for  a  chancellor,  iL  471. 

Rules  and  maxims  of  the  common  laws,  iiL  219. 

Rust,  turning  metals  to,  u.  460,  461. 

Rustics,  why  Pan  the  god  of,  L  291. 

Rutland,  examination  of  Roger,  Earl  of,  iL  371. 

Sabbath,  the,  L  175. 

Sabines,  their  mixture  with  the  Romans,  ii.  140. 

Sabinian,  the   auccessor  of  Gregory,  persecuted    his 

memory  for  his  injustice  to  heathen  antiquity,  i. 

98. 
Sacrifice.     No  sacrifice  without  salt,  a  positive  precept 

of  the  old  law,  ii.  239 ;  ita  moral,  ii.  239. 
Saffron,  the  preparing  of,  iL  466 ;  a  few  graina  will 

tincture  a  tun  of  water,  L  89. 
Saffron  flowera,  distilled,  good  for,  ii.  128. 
Saggi  Morali,  the  Italian  title  of  the  essays,  L  5. 
Salamander,  touching  the,  iL  118. 
Salique  law,  aaying  respecting,  L  117. 
Sali^ury,  Owen,  notorious  robber,  ii.  336. 
Sal,  as  to  ita  separation  from  metal,  ii.  460. 
Salt,  history  of,  iii.  466. 
Salt  of  lead,  or  sulphur,  mixing  of,  ii.  460. 
Salt  water,  experimenta  on,  iL  7;  dulcoration  of;  iL 

121. 
Samuel  aought  David  in  the  field,  L  208. 
Sanctuary,  the  privilegea  of,  i.  326. 
Sand,  of  the  nature  of  gtaaa,  ii.  105 ;  better  than  earth 

for  straining  water,  iL  7 ;  liquor  leaveth  ita  saltness 

if  strained  through,  iL  7 ;  differences  between  earth 

and,  iL  7. 
Sandys,  Iiord  William,  confession  of,  ii.  371 ;  his  opi- 
nion of  Sapientia  Veterum,  L  272. 
San,  Josepho,  invades  Ireland  with  Spaniah  forces  in 

1580,  ii.  260. 
Sanquhar,  Lord,  charge  against,  on  his  srraignment,  ik 

311. 
Sap  of  treea,  ii.  87. 
Sapientia  Veterum,  opinions  upon,  by  Sandys  and 

Tenison,  L  272. 
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Sarah's  langhter  an  image  of  natural  reaaon,  L  239. 

Satiety,  meats  that  induce,  ii.  46. 

8atnrn,i.296;  ii.  679. 

8airil*8,  Mr.,  opinion  respecting  poeta,  L  111. 

8avil,  Sir  Henry,  letter  to,  L  104 ;  answer  to  Coranns, 
L  117. 

Savoy,  state  of  during  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
u.  248. 

Savages,  the  proper  conduct  towards  them  in  planta- 
tions, u  41. 

Saviour's  (our)  first  show  of  his  power,  L  176. 

Scale,  nature  of  notes  of,  iL  2a, 

Scaling  ladder  of  the  intellect,  iiL  619L 

Scaliger's  siith  sense,  ii.  91. 

Scammony,  strong  medicine,  iL  9. 

Scandal,  charge  against  Sir  J.  Wentworth  for,  iL 
307. 

Scarlet,  touching  the  dye  of,  iL  122. 

Scent  of  dogs  almost  a  sense  by  itself,  iL  92. 

Schoolmen.  Cymini  sectores,  L  55;  the  origin  of 
their  cobwebs,  L  70 ;  incorporated  Aristotle's  philo- 
sophy into  the  Christian  religion,  i.  97;  saying 
of  them  by  the  bishopa  at  the  council  at  Trent,  L 
122. 

Schools,  too  many  grammar,  iL  241. 

Science,  authors  in,  ought  to  be  consuls,  and  not 
dictators,  L  172 ;  error  of  over-eariy  reducing  into 
methods  and  arts,  L  173;  badges  of  false,  L  170; 
the  strength  of,  is  in  the  union  of  its  parts,  L 
171. 

Sciences,  want  of  invention  in  professors  of,  i.  174; 
errors  in  the  formation  of,  L  173;  confederacy  of, 
with  the  imagination,  L  172;  imaginary,  L  199; 
growth  of,  checked  by  dedication  of  colleges  to  pro- 
fessions, i.  185. 

Sciences  and  arts,  invention  in,  deficient,  L  207. 

Scientific  efforts,  on  the  combination  and  succession 
of,  iL  557. 

Scipio  Africanus,  Livy's  saying  of  him,  i.  48, 

Scire  facias,  when  awarded,  iL  484. 

Scotchmen,  the  statute  for  voiding  them  out  of  Eng- 
land, L  343;  speech  on  the  naturalization  of,  iL 
150. 

Scotch  skinck,  how  made,  ii.  14. 

Scotland,  its  state  during  Queen  Elizabeth,  ii.  248 ; 
as  to  union  with,  iL  383  ;  truce  with,  L  326;  Perkin 
Warbeck's  reception  in,  L  356;  king  of,  ravagea 
Northumberland,  i.  358;  preparations  for  a  war 
with,  L  361;  peace  with,  L  364;  suggestion  of 
courts  for  the  borders  of,  ii.  143 ;  the  points  wherein 
the  nations  were  united,  ii.  143;  external  points 
of  separation  with,  iL  144;  internal  points  of  sepa^ 
ration  with,  ii.  146;  commissioner's  certificate  of 
union  with,  ii.  149;  argument  respecting  the  post- 
nati  of,  iL  166;  discourse  of  the  happy  union  with, 
ii.  138  ;  considerations  touching  the  union  of  Eng- 
land and,  ii.  143. 

Scotland  and  England,  union  of,  ii.  452, 454. 

Scotus,  his  answer  to  Charles  the  Bald,  L  114. 

Scribonianus,  answer  of  bis  freedman  to  the  freedman 
of  Claudius,  L  112. 

Scripture,  no  deficiency  in,  L  244;  interpretation  of, 
methodical  and  solute,  L  241 ;  interpretation  of,  L 
241. 

Scriptures   exhort  us  to  study  the  omnipotency  of 
God,  L  176  ;  meditations  on,  L  71 ;  do  not  restrain 
wuence,  i.  82,  98 ;  honour  the  nsme  of  the  invent- ; 
ors  of  music  snd  works  in  metal,  i.  98.  I 

Scylla,  fable  of,  an  image  of  contentious  learning,  L  j 
171 ;  the  fiction  of  an  emblem  of  the  present  phi- 
losophy, L  87.  [ 


Scylla  and  Icarus,  or  the  middle  way,  L  309. 

Sea,  lord  admiral's  right  of  determining  as  to  i 

mitted  on  the  high,  ii.  502;  the  commandment  of 
it  one  of  the  points  of  true  greatness  in  a  stale,  u. 
223 ;  different  clearness  of  the,  iL  90 ;  importance 
of  the  mastery  of  it,  L  38 ;  great  efifecta  of  battles 
by,  i.  38 ;  ebb  and  flow  of,  iii.  523 ;  motions  o^  are 
only  five,  iiL  523 ;  the  great  six-hours  diurnal  mo- 
tion principally  treated,  iiL  523 ;  motions  of  cur- 
rents do  not  contradict  the  notion  of  a  natural  and 
catholic  motion  of  the  aea,  iii.  523 ;  grand  diurnal 
motion  not  one  of  elevation  or  depression,  iiL  524 ; 
elevated  all  over  the  world  at  equinoxes,  and  at  the 
new  and  full  moon,  iiL  524 ;  objections  to  the  opi- 
nion that  the  diurnal  motion  is  a  progressive  one, 
from  the  fact  that  in  some  plsces  wells  have  simul- 
taneous motions  with  the  sea,  and  from  the  /act  that 
watera  ara  raised  and  depressed  simultaneously  on 
the  shore  of  Europe  and  Florida,  considered,  iiL 
524,  525;  ebb  and  flow  of,  from  what  cause  it 
arises,  iiL  525 ;  whence  arises  the  reciprocal  action 
of  tides  once  in  six  hours,  iiL  528 ;  explanation  of 
the  difference  of  tides  connected  with  the  moon's 
motion,  iii.  529. 

Sea-fish  put  in  fresh  watera,  iL  94. 

Sea-shore,  wells  on,  iL  7. 

Searweed,  ii.  76. 

Sea  or  other  water,  colour  of,  ii.  120. 

Seas,  rolling  and  breaking  of  the,  iL  121. 

Sesls,  one  of  the  external  points  of  separation  with 
Scotland,  ii.  144. 

Seasons,  pestilential,  ii.  57 ;  prognostics  of  pestilential, 
iL  91. 

Secrecy,  a  great  means  of  obtaining  suits,  L  54. 

Secret  properties,  ii.  136. 

Sects,  the  greatest  vicissitude,  i.  39  ;  the  two  propertiea 
of  new  secU  to  supplant  authority,  to  give  license 
to  pleasures,  L  61 ;  the  three  pisntations,  L  61 ;  di- 
versities ot,  i.  200 ;  religious,  effect  of  extirpating 
by  violence,  i.  300. 

Sedition  and  troubles,  essay  of,  i.  22. 

Seed,  what  age  is  best,  iL  88;  producing  perfect 
plants  without,  ii.  76. 

Seeds,  most,  leave  their  husks,  ii.  86. 

Self,  essay  of  wisdom  for  a  man's  self,  i.  31. 

Self-love  maketh  men  unprofitable  like  the  nardsaut, 
L288. 

Self-revelation,  i.  234. 

Selden,  John,  to  Lord  Viscount  St.  Alban,  iL  530. 

Senators,  advantages  of  learned,  L  177. 

Seneca,  L210,  219;  iL435;  Nero's  opinion  of  his 
style,  L  1 1 1 ;  his  saying  of  Caesar,  L  1 15 ;  his  saying 
of  death,  L  12;  on  prosperity  and  adversity,  L  14; 
his  prophecy  of  America,  i.  43 ;  why  his  fame  lasts, 
L  57 ;  his  saying  on  anger,  L  59 ;  his  description  of 
Cesar,  ii.  234;  government  of  Rome  by,  L  165. 

Senna,  how  windiness  taken  from,  iL  10. 

Sense,  Scaliger's  sixth,  ii.  91;  imagination  imfttfigig 
the  force  of  the,  iL  107. 

Senses,  reportera  to  the  mind,  i.  162;  greatest  of  tl  e 
pleasures  of  the,  iL  91 ;  spiritual  species  which  af. 
feet  the,  iL  128. 

Sentences,  collection  of,  out  of  the  Mimi  of  PaUius,  i 
127,  128 ;  out  of  some  of  Lord  Bacon's  writings.  . 
129—131. 

Sentient  bodies,  harmony  of,  with  insentient,  L  412. 

Sequela  chartarum,  L  100. 

Sequestration,  where  granted,  ii.  481  ;  of  specifio 
lands,  iL  481. 

Separation  of  bodies  by  weight,  iL  8 ;  of 
minerals,  iL  460. 
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Bepalchrs,  flies  get  duraMe  in  Amber,  iL  24. 

Seijeanti,  care  in  makinf ,  iL  879. 

8eraione»  fldelM,  the  titfe  of  the  Latin  edition  of  the 
Eetayi,  i.  6. 

Bacpent,  meditations  on  the  wisdom  of,  L  67. 

Sevenis,  bis  death,  L  12 ;  his  friendship  for  Piantianas, 
L  34 ;  his  chaiacter,  i.  48{  saying  of  him,  L  118; 
Rome  governed  by,  i.  165. 

Seven  wise  men  of  Greeoe»  anecdotes  of  them,  L 
119. 

Sewers,  suit  for  the  oommtssion  of,  ii.  48&. 

Sexes,  diflerant  in  plants,  iL  81. 

Sextos  Vn  Pope,  character  of,  iL  212. 

Sextos  Qointos,  a  learned  pope,  who  excelled  in  go- 
vernment, L  165. 

Shadows,  experiment  tooehing,  iL  121. 

Shame  caoseth  blnshing,  iL  96. 

Shaw,  specimen  of  his  translation  of  the  Latin  edition 
of  the  Essays,  L  6. 

Shell,  experiment  touching  the  casting  ol,  in  some 
croatores,  iL  98. 

Shellfish,  tooehing.  iL  120. 

Sheen  Psiaee,  homing  of,  L  368. 

Sheep,  Cato's  saying  of,  iL  270;  natnfe  of,  iL  102. 

SheriA  of  coonties,  choice  of,  iL  379 ;  their  attendance 
opoo  the  jodges  a  civility,  and  of  ose,  iL  879. 

ShipboUding,  art  of,  in  England,  iL  383. 

Shot,  the  elbct  of,  on  powder,  iL  8. 

Showers,  when  they  do  good,  ii.  87. 

Sextus  Quintos,  feigned  tale  ofl  L  1 12. 

Sibylla,  burning  two,  doobied  the  prioe  of  the  other 
book,  L  77. 

Sickness,  Dr.  Johnson's  opinioo  of  tha  thiea  things 
material  in,i.  122. 

Sicknesses,  winter  and  sammer,  iL  67. 

Sight,  experiment  tooehinf  the,  iL  119 ;  cause  of  dim- 
ness in  the,  iL  91. 

Sigismond,  Prince  of  Trtnsyhania,  the  levolt,  from 
the  Turks  of  Transylvania,  WaUaehia,  and  Molda- 
via under,  iL  166. 

Silk,  a  likely  commodity  in  new  plantations,  L  41. 

Silver,  weight  of  in  water,  iL  464 ;  and  tin,  mixture 
oC,  iL  466 ;  making,  ii.  467;  incorporates  with  cop- 
per, iL  459 ;  exportation  of,  ii.  283. 

Simon,  the  priest,  imprlMMied  for  lifo,  L  325. 

Simnell,  personates  Edward  Plantagenet,  L  320;  is 
taken  to  Ireland,  L  321 ;  his  entry  into  Dublin  as 
Edward  VI.,  L  321 ;  crowned  in  Dublin,  L  323 ; 
taken  prisoner  in  Newark,  L  325 ;  made  a  scuUion 
in  the  king's  kitchen,  L  325. 

Simonides*s  reply  when  asked  what  he  thought  of 
God,  L  120. 

Simulation  and  disAmolation,  essay  of,  L  14 

Single  life,  marriage  and,  essay  of,  L  16. 

Sirens,  or  pleasures,  L  312. 

Sister  of  giants,  or  fame,  L  294. 

Situation,  a  fit  situation  necessary  for  the  gveatnew  of 
a  state.  iL  222,  228;  excellent  situation  of  Egypt, 
ii.  228;  of  Babylon,  although  the  sovereignties 
alter,  the  seat  of  the  monarch  remains  there,  iL 
228;  Alexander  the  Great  ehoee  Babylon  lor  hb 
seat,  iL  228;  of  Persia,  ii.  229;  of  Copstantinopla, 
IL229. 

Skin,  experiments  touching  the  casting  of  the^  iL  98. 

Skins,  Chinese  paint  thsir,  iL  99. 

Skull,  experiment  tojchiog,  iL  101. 

Sleep,  experiment  touching,  iL  100 ;  cold  pieireoteth, 
iL  100;  great  nourishment  to  bodies,  iL  100;  aome 
noises  help,  iL  100;  nourishment  of,  iL  16. 

Sleep  all  winter,  touching  owatvni  tlMiJt»  iL  123. 

Sleeps,  post-meridia«»  Ub  14b 
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Small,  trivial  things,  the  consideration  of  not  below 
the  dignity  of  the  human  mind,  iL  569. 

Smell,  prepamtions  of  artificial  roses  for,  iL  466* 

Smells,  touching  sweet,  iL  112;  corporeal  aobitepce 
oC,n,  112;  experiment  touching,  iL  58. 

Smith,  Sir  T.,  his  accusation,  iL  341. 

SnakM  have  venomous  teeth,  iL  101. 

Sneeaing,  experiment  touching,  iL  90 ;  Guinea  pcppn 
causes,  iL  127. 

Snow,  dissolves  fssteet  upon  the  sea^oast,  L  102;  ae* 
cret  warmth  of,  iL  92. 

Snows,  effect  of  lying  long,  iL  87. 

Soccage,  heir  in,  when  he  may  reject  the  goadiMi  ap- 
pointed by  law,  iL  489. 

Society,  aversion  to,  is  like  a  savage  beast,  L  33 ;  na- 
ture of,  an  impediment  to  knowledge,  L  95. 

Socrates,  L  188,  208, 210 ;  excellent,  though  deformed, 
L  49 ;  fiill  of  ostentation,  L  57 ;  his  saying  when 
pronounced  by  the  oracle  the  wisest  man  of  Greece, 
L  120 ;  his  opinion  of  Heraclitus  the  obscure,  L  120 ; 
Cicero's  complaint  against,  for  separating  philosophy 
and  rhetoric,  L  201 ;  Hippias's  dispute  with,  on  his 
sordid  instances,  L  188;  the  accusation  against, 
was  under  the  basest  of  tyrants,  L  166 ;  his  ironical 
doubting  to  be  avoided,  L  174 ;  Anytus's  accusation 
against,  L  164 ;  Plato's  comparison  o^  to  gallipots, 
L168. 

Soils,  diflerant  for  different  trees,  IL  87;  (Nune  put 
forth  odorate  herbs,  iL  128. 

Soisson,  Count,  apophthegm  of,  L  107. 

Soldiers,  the  fitness  of  every  subject  to  make  a  iwlAer, 
a  point  of  true  greatness  in  a  state,  iL  223. 

Sole  government  of  bishops,  error  oi,  iL  423. 

Solitude,  saying  respecting  delight  in,  L  33 ;  magna 
civitas,  magna  solitndo,  L  33 ;  a  miserable  solitude 
to  want  true' friends,  L  33. 

Solomon,  said  to  have  written  a  natural  history,  L  82 ; 
natural  history  b^,  iL  74;  his  saying  reapecting 
businass,  L  56;  hb  praising  a  just  man  losing  his 
cause,  L  58  ;hb  novelty,  L  60;  hb  pareblea,  iiL  222 ; 
hb  observations  on  the  mind  of  man,  L  162 ;  an 
example  of  wisdom,  L  176 ;  humility  of,  i.  176. 

Solomon's  house,  pbn  to  erect  one,  as  modelled  in  the 
New  Atlantb,  iL  463. 

Solon,  hb  answer  as  to  the  best  laws,  L  167 ;  answera 
of  his,  L  1 13,  1 18, 120, 125 ;  hb  speech  to  Crmsos, 
i.  37 ;  hb  kws  spoken  of  in  grammar-echouls,  iL 
231,  234 ;  had  a  spirit  of  reviver,  though  ofien  op- 
pressed, often  restorsd,  iL  234 ;  hb  answer  to  Cn»- 
sus's  showing  hb  riches,  iL  157, 225. 

Solution  of  m^ab,  qualities  of  metab  should  be  a»> 
oertained,  ii.  460. 

Somerset,  heads  of  the  charge  against  Robert,  Eari  oi, 
iL  516;  respecting  Sir  Frencb  Bacon's  manage- 
ment in  the  case  of  hb  arraignment,  iL  516 ;  letter 
to  the  king  about,  iL  326 ;  btter  from  Siir  T.  Ovefw 
bury,  ii.  509;  charge  against,  iL  321;  hb  case, 
questions  for  the  jiKlges  in,  iL  516;  questions  fiir 
the  king's  council  in,  iL  616;  hb  business  and 
charge,  with  hb  majesty's  apostybe,  ii.  6|7;  hb 
examination,  btter  to  the  kbg  alniut,  iL  83}^ 

Somerset,  Frances,  Countess  of,  charge  •guM*  iL 
815 ;  charge  against,  for  poisoning  Sir  T,  Owmtn" 
ry,iL  318. 

Soothsayer,  Egyptian,  worked  upea  Aotooipt't  J 
iL  129. 

Sorvsl,  naluw  of,  iL  88. 

Soul,  nature  of  the,  L  205;  fcnowledst  U,a 
to,  L  206. 

Sound,  carried  forther  on  water  than  land,.  |L  96  i 
for  in^iiiringlnto  the  thmry  o(  iiv.||ft .  ^ 
3C 
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Its  generation  and  the  firat  percatsion,  iiU  fi35; 
whether  it«  form  is  any  local  and  perceptible  motion 
of  the  air,  liL  635;  three  experimenta  wherein 
■ound  ia  generated  contrarily  to  Uie  perceptible  mo- 
tion of  the  air,  iii.  636 ;  is  generated  by  percus- 
sions, iii.  536;  air  required  for  its  generation, 
liL  536 ;  whether  flame  would  suffice  instead  of  air, 
iii.  536 ;  lasting  of,  and  its  perishing,  iiL  537 ; 
confusion  and   perturbations  of  sounds,  iii.  537; 

'  compared  with  Kght,  why  many  visibles  seen  at 
once  do  not  confound  one  another,  and  many 
sounds  heard  at  once  do,  iii.  587 ;  of  the  variety  of 
bodies  yielding  it,  instmmenU  producing  it,  iii.  540  ; 
•pedes  of  sounds,  iiL  540 ;  circumstances  regulating 
the  pitch  IB  Tarioits  sonorous  bodies,  iii.  540; 
multiplication,  majoration,  diminution,  and  fraction 
of,  iiL  540 ;  time  in  which  its  generation,  extinction, 
and  transmission,  are  effected,  iii.  543 ;  less  quick- 
ly transmitted  than  light,  iiL  543 ;  of  its  affinity 
with  the  motion  of  the  air  in  which  it  is  carried, 
iii.  543 ;  aids  and  impediments  of^  stay  of,  iiL  538 ; 
diversity  of  mediums  of,  iii.  538 ;  and  hearing, 
history  and  first  inquisition  of,  HL  535;  commu- 
nion of  the  air  percussed  with  the  ambient  air  and 
bodies,  iiL  544 ;  penetration  of,  iiL  538 ;  whether 
heard  under  water,  iii.  538;  whether  it  can  be 
generated  except  there  be  air  between  the  percuss- 
ing and  percussed  body,  iiL  538 ;  carriage,  direc- 
tion, and  spreading  of  the  area  it  fills,  iii.  539 ;  com- 
pared with  light,  the  former  may  be  conveyed  in 
curved  lines,  iiL  539. 

Sounds,  water  may  be  the  medium  of,  iL  107 ;  passage 
and  interception  of,  iL  37 ;  mixture  of,  ii.  38 ;  ma- 
joration of,  iL  31 ;  the  motion  of,  iL  36 ;  how  the 
figure  through  which  sounds  pass  vary  the,  iL  38 ; 
melioration  of,  iL  39 ;  spiritual  and  fine  nature  of, 
ii.  44 ;  do  not  mako  impressions  on  air,  ii.  44 ;  the 
reflection  of,  iL  40 ;  generation  and  perishing  of, 
ii.  44 ;  antipathy  or  sympathy  of,  ii.  43 ;  imitation 
of,  ii.  39 ;  causes  of  variation  in,  ii.  38  ;  conserva- 
tion and  dilatation  oC  ii.  28 ;  nullity  and  entity  of,  iL 
26 ;  exility  and  damps  of,  iL  29 ;  dilatation  of,  iL 
29;  created  without  air,  iL  29;  carriage  of,  to 
distance,  ii.  32 ;  quality  and  inequality  of,  ii.  32 ; 
communication  of,  iL  32 ;  loudness  or  softness  of, 
iL  32;  go  farthest  in  the  foreKnes,  iL  36;  the 
medium  of,  ii.  37 ;  lasting  and  perishing  of,  iL  36 ; 
in  inanimate  bodies,  ii.  35 ;  exterior  and  interior, 
iL  34 ;  in  waters,  iL  33 ;  difierent  sorts  of,  ii.  24 ; 
strange  secret  in,  iL  35 ;  and  air,  ii.  28 ;  motion  of, 
iL  28 ;  cause  of,  ii.  8 ;  cold  weather  best  for,  ii.  39. 

Southampton,  Earl  of,  his  examination  after  his 
arraignment,  iL  873 ;  confession  of,  ii.  352. 

Southern  wind,  heahhfulness  of  the,  iL  106. 

Sovereignty,  of  the  king's,  ii.  276. 

Spalato,  Archbishop,  Bishop  Andrew8*s  opinion  of 
htm,  L  121. 

Spaniards,  ill  success  of  their  encounters  with  the 
English,  ii.  200,  207;  their  attacks  upon  England, 
ii.  206 ;  where  they  once  get  in  they  will  seldom 
be  got  out,  an  erroneous  observation,  iL  200,  213; 
seem  wiser  than  they  are,  i.  33 ;  do  not  naturalize 
liberally,  L  37 ;  proud,  and  therefore  dilatory,  iL 
195 ;  their  ill  successes,  iL  200. 

Spain,  alliance  with,  no  security  against  its  ambition, 
iL  214;  speech  of  a  counsellor  of  state  to  the 
l^ing  of,  ii.  2 1 4 ;  Queen  Elizabeth's  subjects  refuge 
in,  and  conspire  against  her  person,  iL  215 ;  report 
on  the  grievances  of  the  merchants  of,  iL  193; 
notes  of  a  apeech  concerning  a  war  with,  iL  199  ; 
coonderatioiM  touching  a  war  with,  ii.  201 ;  com- 


parison of  the  state  of' England  and  Spain  in  1588, 
iL  212;  king  of,  endeavours  to  alienate  the  King 
of  Scotland  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  ii.  216 ;  aoUdti 
an  English  nobleman  to  rise  against  hei,  iL  216; 
endeavours  to  take  her  life  by  violence  of  poiaoo, 
u.  216. 

Sparta,  iealoua  of  imparting  naturalization  to  their 
confederates,  iL  155;  the  evil  efifects  of  it,  iL  155; 
the  surprise  of  Thebes  by  Phcsbidas  drew  a  war  to 
the  walls  of,  iL  202. 

Spartan  boys,  their  fortitude,  L  105. 

Spartans,  of  small  despatch,  L  82 ;  their  dislike  of 
naturalization  the  cause  of  their  fall,  L  37  ;  their 
atate  wholly  framed  for  arma,  L  38 ;  their  fimi- 
tude,  L  46. 

Species,  visible,  experiment  touching,  iL  102. 

Speculum  regale,  work  touching  the  death  of  the 
king,  ii.  510. 

Speech,  length  and  ornament  of,  to  be  read  for  persua- 
sion of  multitudes,  not  for  information  of  kings,  ii. 
142 ;  must  be  either  sweet  or  short,  iL  486 ;  arts 
of,  university  lectures  on,  advice  to  raise  the  pension 
out  of  the  Sutton  Estate,  ii.  241 ;  in  the  SUr 
Chamber  against  Sir  H.  Yelverton,  ii.  525;  on 
grievances  of  commons,  ii.  272 ;  to  Sir  William 
Jones,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  ii.  476  ;  on 
taking  place  in  chancery,  iL  471 ;  to  Justice  Hut- 
ton,  iL  478 ;  to  Sir  J.  Denham,  on  his  being  made 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  iL  477. 

Speeches,  hurt  done  to  men  by  their,  L  24;  long 
speeches  not  fit  for  despatch,  L  82 ;  diflerences  be- 
tween speech  and  thought,  i.  34 ;  of  a  man's  self 
ought  to  be  but  seldom,  i.  40 ;  better  to  deal  by 
speeches  than  letter,  L  53 ;  the  three  forms  of 
speaking  which  are  the  style  of  imposture,  L  70 ; 
notes  of,  on  a  war  with  Spain,  iL  199;  on  the  natu- 
ralization of  the  Scotch,  ii.  150;  on  the  union  of 
laws  with  Scotland,  iL  158 ;  on  the  post^nati  of  Scot- 
land, ii.  166 ;  drawn  up  for  the  Earl  of  Essex,  ii.  533. 

Spencer,  Hugh,  his  banishment,  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  homage  due  to  the  crown  then  expressed, 
iL  178. 

Statement,  legitimate  mode  of,  iiL  534 

Sphynx,  or  science,  L  309. 

Spiders,  the  poison  of  great,  iL  318 ;  and  flies  get  a 
sepulchre  in  amber,  iv.  66. 

Spirit,  of  wine,  with  water,  iL  465 ;  concerning  the 
mode  of  expansion  of  matter  in,  ii.  569 ;  of  the 
earth,  L  811 ;  of  man  and  of  nature,  how  dififering, 
L211. 

Spirits,  wiue  for  the,  ii.  466 ;  bracelets  to  eomfort,  ii. 
132 ;  medicines  that  relieve  the,  ii.  99 ;  tranamisskm 
of,  iL  124 ;  emission  of,  in  vapour,  ii.  126^  flight  of, 
upon  odious  objects,  iL  107 ;  evacuation  of,  iL  92 ; 
next  to  God,  L  175. 

Sponge  and  water,  weight  of,  iL  464. 

Sponges,  the  growth  of,  ii.  94. 

Spots  of  grease,  how  to  take  out,  ii.  22. 

Sprat'a  notice  of  Bacon,  L  278. 

Springs,  where  generated,  ii.  10;  their  powerftil 
qualities,  ii.  462  ;  on  high  hills  the  best,  ii.  5a. 

Sprouting  of  metals,  iL  461,  462. 

St.  John,  Mr.  Oliver,  charge  against,  for  slander, 
ii.  30a 

St.  Paul,  speech  of  himself  and  hu  calling,  L  57 ;  the 
use  of  his  learning,  i.  176 ;  his  admonition  against 
vain  philosophy,  L  163. 

Stag,  bone  sometimes  in  the  heart  of  a,  iL  101. 

Stage,  aUusion  to  the  writers  for,  in  Queen  Bliah 
beth's  time,  ii.  307 ;  beholden  to  love,  L  18 

Stanching  of  blood,  expeiimeiit  on,  iL  18 
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Btenford,  Sir  William,  reports  of,  ii  603, 

Star  Chamber,  against  levying  damages,  ii.  513; 
speedi  in  the,  ii.  475;  decree  against  duels,  iL  300 ; 
forfeitures  of  the,  ii.  388 ;  its  severity  in  suppressing 
force  and  fraud,  ii.  S53 ;  formalities  in,  iL  343. 

8tar,  what  is  meant  by  the  opinion  that  it  is  the 
denser  part  of  its  own  sphere,  iL  584. 

Stars,  their  beams  have  no  heat,  L  100 ;  old  ones,  not 
true  that  they  are  not  subject  to  change,  iL  588 ; 
question  respecting  the  substance  of,  ii.  585  ;  whe- 
ther kept  alive  by  sustentation,  iL  587;  whether 
increased  or  lessened,  generated,  extinguished,  iL 
587  ;  whether,  during  long  Ispses  of  ages,  stars  are 
produced  and  decomposed,  ii.  586 ;  should  be  in- 
quired whether  give  light  of  themselves,  or  whether 
received  from  the  sun,  ii.  586;  whether  that  be 
the  true  number  of  them  which  is  visible,  iL  588 ; 
what  are  the  real  dimensions  of  each  star,  ii.  588 ; 
what  data  there  are  for  determining  them,  iL  588 ; 
true  distances  of,  for  determining,  if  possible,  if  not 
comparative  should  be  ascertained,  iL  689. 

Statute,  reading  on  the,  iii.  295. 

Statesmen,  government  most  prosperous  under  learn- 
ed, L  165 :  the  greatest  have  not  only  seemed  but 
been  religious,  L  70 ;  those  who  ascribe  all  things 
to  their  own  cunning  have  been  counterfeit,  L  71. 

State  of  Europe,  L  282 ;  maxims  in,  that  all  countries 
of  new  acquest  till  settled  are  rather  matters  of 
burden  than  strength,  iL  212 ;  the  just  estimate 
of  the  power  of  a  state  subject  to  error,  and  that 
error  subject  to  perilous  consequences,  iL  222; 
greatness  of,  ii.  222,  228;  (see  GrtatnesB  t)  con- 
tained in  the  two  word^  prmnium  and  poma, 
iL  189. 

States,  embassies  to  foreign,  iL  882. 

Statue,  metal,  iL  456. 

Stature  and  growth,  aeeeleration  o(  iL  53. 

Statute  of  Cariisle,  ii.  606. 

Statutes,  accumulation  of,  create  uncertainty  in  law, 
iL  231 ;  the  reformation  of,  consista  of  four  parts, 
ii.  233 ;  suggestion  for  the  reform  and  recompiling 
of,  ii.  233 ;  for  repeal  of,  touching  Scotland  whilst 
the  kingdoms  stood  severed,  iL  233. 

Stephen's  remarks  on  the  publication  of  the  apoph- 
thegms, L  10. 

Stercoration,  help  of  ground,  iL  79. 

Steward,  Dr.,  letter  concerning,  from  Buckingham  to 
Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  iL  525. 

Stilliddes  of  wster,  iL  10. 

Stillatories,  compression  of  vapours  in,  IL  10. 

Stilpo,  saying  of  him,  L  120. 

Stoboeus's  spophthegms  draw  much  dregs,  L  107. 

Stoics,  their  bravery  in  seeking  to  extinguish  anger, 
U.59. 

Stomach,  the  nature  of  appetite  in  the,  iL  112;  a 
secret  for  the,  iL  472 ;  a  manus  Christi,  for  the, 
iL  470. 

Stone,  in  man*s  body,  iL  463 ;  in  a  toad*s  head,  ii. 
463;  elder  fioweri  proper  for  the,  iL  91;  herbs 
which  grow  out  of.  iL  76 ;  receipt  for  cure  of,  iL 
470 ;  weight  of,  in  water,  iL  464 ;  exudation  of 
some  are  diamonds,  iL  7. 

Stoies  of  tackling,  laying  up,  ii.  883. 

Straining  water,  di£wrenoe  where  the  water  riees  or 
foils,  u.  7. 

Strawberries,  how  to  aoeelerate  the  growth  of,  iL  60. 

dtrmg-roetal,  iL  456. 

Strings,  sounds  of  difbrent,  iL  82;  tones  of  dUTerent 
sixes  of,  iL  83. 

Stroud's  case,  iL  507. 

Stnimpet,  matter  ia  like  t  eoaimoB»  ii.  109. 


Studies,  set  hours  proper  for,  not  agreeable,  L  45 ;  essay 
on,  55 ;  their  use,  L  55 ;  they  teach  not  their  own 
use,  L  55. 

Studies  of  learned  men,  discredit  to  learned  from,  L  166 

Study,  mode  of,  adopted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  L  179. 

Stutting,  experiment  touching  iL  57. 

Style  of  the  king,  suggestions  relating  to,  iL  145. 

Style  of  religious  controversy,  iL  413. 

Style  of  delivery,  L  214. 

Style,  not  to  be  neglected  in  philosophy,  L  170. 

Styptic  to  stay  fluxes,  iL  407. 

Styx,  or  league,  L  289 ;  to  swear  by  the  sacrament  of 
the  ancients,  L  289. 

Soarea,  his  treasonable  letter,  ii.  390. 

Sublimation  of  metals,  ii.  461,  462. 

Subsidies,  statutes  of,  ii.  280. 

Subsidy,  speech  on  the  motion  of  a,  iL  286. 

Substances,  hard  ones  in  the  bodies  of  living  creatures, 
iL  100. 

Subdivision  of  labours,  ita  produce  on  the  mind,  L  86. 

Subordinate  magistrates,  iL  293. 

Succession  to  the  crown,  instances  where  they  were 
not  declared,  ii.  251. 

Succession,  hereditary,  iL  424. 

Suckling,  Sir  John,  iL  526. 

Suffocations,  the  most  dangerous  diseases  in  the  body, 
and  also  in  the  mind,  L  33. 

Sugar,  where  found,  iL  82 ;  experiment  touching,  ii< 
116;  with  oil  of  almonds,  iL  466. 

Suggestion  and  preparation,  i.  209. 

Suit,  demurrers  for  discharging  the,  iL  482 ;  pleas  for 
dischsrging,  ii.  482. 

Suitors,  to  a  minister,  advice  how  to  behave  towards, 
iL  376 ;  esssy  on,  L  54 ;  different  motives  for  under- 
taking suits,  L  54 ;  in  the  courta  of  chancery,  iL  472. 

Suits,  what  sort  of,  dismissed,  iL  480 ;  injunctions  for 
stay  of,  iL  482 ;  commission  of)  advice  to  the  king 
for  reviving,  iL  520 ;  on  commissions  for  charitabto 
uses,  iL  485. 

Sulphur,  salt,  and  mercury,  separation  of,  iL  460. 

Sulphur  and  mercury,  experimente  on,  iL  53 ;  and  salt» 
history  of,  iiL  466. 

Sulpitius  Galba's  persussions  for  the  Romans  to  war 
with  the  late  Philip,  King  of  Maoedon,  ii.  204. 

Summer,  great  droughta  in,  ii.  109. 

Summary  philoaophy,  ita  principles,  L  196. 

Sun,  magnetical  of  moisture,  ii.  19 ;  hotter  when  be- 
tween clouds  than  in  the  open  sky,  L  100 ;  phem^ 
mens  in  the  year  790,  and  after  the  death  of  Julius 
Cosar,  u.  582. 

Sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  the  Moon,  their  relative 
■tuations  doubted  by  the  ancients,  ii.  579. 

Sunbeams,  heat  by  reflection,  L  101 ;  collection  of, 
multiplies  heat,  L  101 ;  their  effect,  L  101. 

SuperfcBtation,  how  it  comes,  ii.  75. 

Superficial  learning,  conceit  o^  L  182. 

Supematation  of  bodiea,  ii.  107. 

Superflexion  of  echoea,  ii.  107. 

Superstition,  ita  e0eet,  i.  46 ;  as  powerful  as  custom, 
L  46 ;  great  opponent  to  natural  philoaophy,  L  97 : 
essay  of,  L  25. 

Superrtitions  and  natural  causes,  L  188. 

Superstitious  divination,  L  206. 

Soplicavit,  upon  what  granted,  iL  484. 

Supply,  speech  concerning  the  king's,  ii.  281. 

Surplice,  iL  426. 

Sosa,  the  winter  pariour  of  the  King  of  Perna,  n.  228. 

Suspicion,  essay  on,  L  40 ;  ignorance,  ita  cause,  i.  40. 

Sutton,  Mr.,  advice  to  the  king  touching  bis  eetate  de- 
vised lor  fbanding  the  Chvter  House,  iL  239;  his 
hospital|iL  468 
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AwMt,  ezpeninenti  tdiiclitng^»  iL  95 ;  potraM  sbmII  d, 
Q.  1S6 ;  use  of  mtraining,  u.  16. 

8weating  ticknets,  t  317. 

Hweato,  of  diflerent  men,  ii.  8 ;  cold  often  moitel,  iL  96. 

Swelling  end  diletatioD  in  boiling,  ii  118. 

Swiftness,  i.  205. 

Swisses,  first  rained  the  Duke  of  Bnrgtmdy,  ii.  167, 
226 ;  the  ruin  of  Loois  XII. ;  efikin  in  Italy  in  r»- 
▼enge  of  •  scorn  pat  upon  them  bj  him,  ii.  167 — 
226 ;  in  them  the  authority  of  iron  oirer  gold,  iL  236 ; 
the  reputation  of  their  arms,  ii.  226. 

Sylla,  reformed  the  laws  of  Rome,  iL  234 ;  hb  three 
singularities,  ii.  234 ;  Cicero's  attribute  to  him,  ii. 
234  ;  his  friendship  to  Pompey,  L  34 ;  his  ehoioe  of 
a  name,  L  46. 

Sympathy  of  mind  and  body,  L  202. 

Sympathy  and  antipathy,  secret  virtae  o^  iL  132,  194; 
of  plants,  iL  67 ;  of  things,  iiL  466. 

Sympathy,  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  iL  22 ;  in- 
duration by,  iL  116. 

Sympathy  of  men's  spirits,  ii.  137. 

^raps,  clarifying  oC  iL  8. 

System,  whether  there  be  different  centres  around  the, 
theories  of  Tycho  and  Galileo,  iL  680 ;  may  exist 
consistently  with  opinions  that  the  earth  revoltea, 
and  that  planets  are  sohd,  iL  576. 

l*AcmTS,  L  233 ;  hit  obeenration  on  Augustas  Cesar, 
i.  161  ;  his  obsenration  as  to  the  obscurity  of  learned 
men,  i.  167;  his  account  of  VitHilenus  the  actor,  L 
218;  his  wise  opinion,  L  196;  his  character  of  Ner- 
va,  L  177 ;  his  exposition  of  the  eastern  prophecy 
in  Vespasian's  time,  L  43 ;  account  of  Musianus,  L 
67;  saying  of,  changes,  ii.  501;  his  works  breathe 
more  living  obeertaUon  of  manners  than  those  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato,  iL  649. 

Tackling,  a  store  o^  should  ha  laid  up  against  time  of 
need,  ii.  383. 

Talbot.  William,  charge  against,  ii.  389 ;  hb  offence, 
ii.  389. 

Talk,  but  a  tinkling  cymbal  where  there  b  no  latt,  L  33. 

Taste,  experiment  touching  the,  iL  91. 

Taxes  and  imports,  seTeral,  one  of  the  internal  points 
of  separation  with  Scotland,  iL  146  ;  considerations 
touching  them,  ii.  148. 

Taxes,  people  overbid  with,  not  Taliant,  iL  166 ;  leried 
by  coosent,  abate  men's  courage  less,  ii.  166. 

Teeth,  on  edge,  iL  30 ;  snakes  have  venomous,  iL  lOl ; 
experiment  touching  the  tenderness  of  the,  iL  91 ; 
have  sense,  ii.  101 ;  some  beasts  have  no  upper,  iL 
101 ;  experiment  touching  hard  substances  in  the 
bodies  of  living  creaturea  and,  iL  100 ;  marrow  of, 
iLlOl. 

Telesius,  touching  cold,  ii.  19 ;  opniion  of,  concerning 
light  in  air,  iL  684 ;  philoaophy  of,  L  436. 

Tellus,  representing  base  counseUors,  L  288. 

Tenison,  Archbbhop,  hb  opinion  of  Sapientb  Veto- 
rum,  i.  272 ;  hb  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  es- 
says, L  5 ;  hb  notice  of  the  lives  of  the  Casars,  i. 
284 ;  opinion  of  Pbyfer,  L  277,  279. 

Tensure,  motion  upon,  ii.  8. 

Temperance,  the  virtue  of  prosperity,  L  14. 

Tenures,  Low's  case  o^  iii.  276 ;  not  regal  only,  ii. 
274 ;  no  spur  of  honour,  ii.  274. 

Tenures  and  wards,  speech  on,  iL  273. 

Terebration  of  trees,  iL  66. 

Territory,  greatness  too  often  ascribed  to  largeness  of, 
IL  222 ;  large  countries  often  rather  a  burden  than 
strength,  ii.  223 ;  illustrated  by  Abxander  and  the 
Roman  empire,  iL  238 ;  greatness  of,  when  it  adds 
stieiigthyiL  234 


Thales,  as  ha  looked  on  the  stan,  feU  in  the  walai^ 
saying  thereon,  L  1 1 1 ;  hb  theoiy  that  water  b  the 
prime  element  L  438 ;  hb  monopoly  of  olives,  iL  89. 

Thebes,  invested  by  Phosbidas  insidiously,  iL  202 ;  de- 
crees on  a  war  even  to  the  waUs  of  Sparta,  iL  203. 

Themistocles,  pertinent  answer  o^  L  168 ;  hb  sayinn 
respecting  the  difibrence  between  speech  and  thou^t, 
L  34 ;  hb  speech  on  being  asked  to  touch  a  lute,  L 
86 ;  made  Xerxes  quit  Grseoe  by  a  Mae  report,  L 
62 ;  saying  and  reply  of  his,  L  109,  116,  118. 

Theodoaius^  saying  o^  iL  473 ;  hb  answer  to  a  suitor, 
L114. 

Theogenea,  hb  moral  verses,  iiL  223. 

Theology,  natural,  the  contempbtkm  of  God  in  hb 
creatures,  L  194. 

Theological  tracts,  iL  406. 

Tlieories  and  common  notions  to  be  done  away  with, 
opinions,  L  433 ;  universal,  the  invention  oi,  by  per- 
sons ignorant  of  partbubrs,  iL  548 ;  of  astronomers, 
the  olject  of  the,  iL  676. 

Thomas,  St,  the  brgest  heart  of  the  achool  divines,  iL 
205;  hb  definition  of  a  just  cause  of  war,  ii.  206. 

Thorough  lights  in  the  work],  L  191. 

Thorpe's  case,  observations  upon,  iL  627. 

Thoughts  accord  with  inclination,  L  46;  men  who 
place  their  thoughts  without  themselves  not  fortu- 
nate, L  46 ;  on  the  nature  of  things,  L  406. 

Thunder,  the  Grecbns,  who  first  gave  the  reaaon  of  it, 
condemned  of  impiety,  L  97. 

Throne,  su}^)orted  by  justice  and  mercy,  iL  380. 

Thuanus,  as  to  Pope  Julius's  coin,  iL  390. 

Tiberius,  i.  208,  233,  294 ;  his  death,  i.  12 ;  disaimo- 
lation  attributed  to  him  by  Livia,  L  14. 

Tiberius  Cesar,  hb  ftbndship  for  Sejanus^  L  34;  hb 
prophecy  of  the  empire  to  Galba,  L  43. 

Tidnum,  church  at  in  Italy,  ii.  107. 

Tigranes,  hb  speech  respecting  the  small  number  of 
the  Roman  army,  i.  36. 

Tillage,  encouragement  oi,  ii.  384. 

TiUllation,  experiment  touching,  iL  103. 

Timber,  how  to  try,  iL  87 ;  as  to  the  planting  of,  iL  884. 

Timber  treea,  toudiing  the  growth  ot;  iL  66. 

Time,  its  operation  in  promoting  discovery  and  inven- 
tion, L  431 ;  masculine  birth  o^  L  223. 

Time  seems  to  resemble  a  stream,  L  173. 

Time,  Grecian  orators'  saying  concerning,  ii.  292 ;  con- 
trary operation  of  on  fruits  and  liquors,  iL  119;  the 
greatest  innovator,  L  32 ;  innovateth  quietly,  L  32 ; 
Uie  measure  of  business,  L  32 ;  iterating  often  the 
state  of  the  question  a  gain  o(  L  32 ;  like  a  river,  i 
86,99. 

Time  and  heat  like  operations  of^  iL  46. 

Time  and  fire,  di£Eering  operations  of,  iL  45. 

Times,  the  present  are  the  anoent,  L  172;  iiL  868; 
will  facilitate  lelbrmation  of  religion  in  Irelandi 
iL  191. 

Timoleon,  Plutarch's  saying  of  hb  fortunes,  L  47, 77. 

Timotheus's  denbl  of  fortune's  aid,  L  46. 

Tin,  the  ancient  alloy  of  gold,  ii.  459. 

Tin  and  copper,  mixture  of,  ii.  456. 

Tin  and  silver,  mixture  oi,  iL  456. 

Tincture  of  meUls,  how,  iL  460, 461. 

Tinoco,  Manuel  Louis,  sworn  to  secrecy,  and  charged 
io  confer  with  Lopez  and  Ferrera  respecting  the  poi- 
soning of  Queen  Elizabeth,  iL218;  coivfers  with 
Fermrm,  ii.  318 ;  sent  back  with  a  short  answer  by 
Lopez,  ii.  219;  sends  letters  by  the  name  of  De 
Thorea  to  Lopez,  iL  319 ;  comes  over  with  a  resolu- 
tion from  Spain,  ii.  220 ;  hb  letters  from  De  Fucntes 
to  Forrera  won  from  him,  in  which  mention  waa 
made  of  the  queen's  death,  iL  330 ;  hb  donfewioit 
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fi.  290;  •toachinf  to  Lopei  on  his  ■rraignmeiit, 
U.S30. 

Tipping's  CMS,  li.  528. 

Tirral,  Sir  Jamet,  his  account  of  the  murder  of  the 
princes  in  the  Tower,  i.  949. 

Tithes,  ii.  430;  cense  of,  helbre  Lord  Chenoillor  Be* 
con,  iL  528. 

Tithonns,  or  sstiety,  L  298. 

Tithonas  end  Aurora,  fable  of,  i.  298. 

Titlee  of  the  Roman  emperors,  ii.  266. 

Titus  LiviuSk  obseryation  ot,  on  the  poverty  in  the  Ro- 
man sUte,  1 167. 

road*8  head,  stone  in,  iL  133 ;  stone  engendered  in, 
ii.463. 

Tobacco,  uses  of,  iL  127 ;  melioration  of,  iL  1 17. 

Toleration  warrantable  by  religion,  and  neeesnry  to 
recover  the  hearts  of  the  Irish,  ii.  189. 

Tones,  different  sorts  of,  iL  24 ;  bass  and  treble,  experi- 
ment on,  ii.  33 ;  proportions  of^  iL  34 ;  as  to  pro- 
ducing sleep  by,  ii.  26. 

Tongue,  experiment  touching  the,  iL  91. 

Tongues,  vehicula  sdentis,  L  176. 

Tuuchiog  Lady  Vemon*s  case,  ii.  623. 

Tough  end  fragile  bodies,  ii.  1 14. 

Tough  and  brittle  metals,  ii.  461. 

Torture,  of  the  laws  the  worst,  i.  58. 

Toumays  not  lawful  without  the  king's  license,  ii.  802. 

Tournies,  their  glories  chiefly  in  the  chariots,  i.  45. 

Towers  in  Solomon's  house,  L  266. 

Tracts,  relating  to,  iL  496 ;  rekthig  to  commendams, 
iL488. 

Tracy  slain,  iL  359. 

Trade,  home  and  foreign,  iL  384 ;  conjectures  for  the 
good  of,  iL  386. 

Tradition,  magistral,  and  not  ingenuous,  L  173. 

Tragacanth  gum,  dissolution  of,  iL  465. 

Trajan,  sayings  of  his,  L  113,  114;  name  giiren  him 
by  Constantine,  L  1 13. 

Translation  of  psalms,  iL  431. 

Transmutation  of  metals,  iL  461, 462. 

Transmutation  of  air  into  water,  iL  10. 

Tranquillity  of  Elizabeth,  iL  445. 

Travel,  essay  of,  L  26. 

Treacle,  use  o(,  by  Mithridates,  ii.  324. 

Treason,  statute  of,  25  Edward  III.,  iL  813;  ooneem- 
ing  high,  ii.  291 ;  punishment,  trial,  and  proceedings 
in  cases  of,  iL  162 ;  esses  of  misprision  of,  iL  162 ;  of 
petit,  ii.  162;  charge  against  Mr.  Owen  for,  iL  318, 

Treasons,  sut.  of  25  Edward  III.,  ii.  512. 

Treaenre  of  the  crown  of  England,  iL  228. 

Treasure,  greatness  too  often  aserftied  to,  iL  222,  225 ; 
adds  greatness  to  a  state  when  accompanied  with 
valour,  when  it  is  rather  in  mediocrity  than  abun- 
dance, iL  226 ;  when  it  is  the  greatest  strength  to  the 
stote,  iL  227. 

Treble  and  bass  strings,  sounds  of,  H.  83. 

Trees,  different  soils  for,  iL  87;  gum  is  the  joice 
straining  through,  ii.  7 ;  meliomtion  o(  ii.  62 ;  pro- 
oevity  and  dwariSng  of,  iL  73. 

Trees  and  herbs,  experiment  tonching  the  lasting  of, 
iL78. 

Trial,  the  arrest  of  the  ship  so  named  in  Sieily  by  the 
Spaniards,  iL  196. 

Triumph,  among  the  Romans,  a  noble  institution,  L 
38 ;  essay  on  masques  and,  L  44. 

Troubles  and  sedition,  essay  o(  L  22. 

Trumpet,  metal,  iL  456. 

Truth,  essay  of,  L  1 1 ;  Democritus's  opinion  o^  L 122 ; 
force  of,  L  182. 

Turkish  emperor's  oensnre  of  duels,  ii.  298. 

Turks,  their  eauae  of  w«r,  L  88;  their  feligiMi  m  lin- 


pediaent  to  knnwledge»  L  99 ;  there  must  be  a  dis- 
solution of  their  state  when  their  martial  virtue  shall 
be  fiirther  relaxed,  IL  225 ;  their  religion,  iL  488 ; 
Christians  had  always  sufficient  ground  for  just  war 
against  them,  not  for  religion,  but  upon  a  just  fhar, 
iL  204 ;  their  government,  iL  439 ;  war  against, 
iL489. 

Tutelage,  law  of,  IL  274. 

Tyana,  Apollonius  of,  iL  124. 

Typhon,  L  287. 

Tyrants,  different  sorte  of,  ii.  391. 

Tyrone,  the  arch-traitor,  ii.  349. 

Tyrone  and  Odonnell's  endeavour  to  reeoue  Kinsaie^ 
iL2n. 

Ulcxbs,  judgment  of  the  cure  of,iL  106. 

Ulster,  suggestion  to  add  the  earldom  of  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  titles,  iL  185. 

Ulysses,  L  313;  his  constancy,  L  16;  his  preference 
of  custom  before  excellency,  L  184. 

Undertakers,  different  sorte  of,  iL  269;  speech  on, 
iL  13. 

Understanding,  the,  produces  decrees,  L  206 ;  division 
of,  1.  Invention,  2.  Judgment,  3.  Memory,  4.  Tradi- 
tion, iL  207 ;  division  of  learning  among  the  three 
parte  of  the,  L  187;  the,  is  the  highest  part  of  the 
mind,  L  182. 

Unguent,  Roman,  receipt  for,  iL  469. 

Unison  and  diapason,  ii.  25. 

Union  with  Scotland,  discourses  on  the,  H.  138 ;  artides 
and  considerations  touching,  iL  142 ;  certificate  or 
return  of  the  conmiissionen  of,  ii.  149 ;  Sir  Francis 
Bacon's  speech,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  concern- 
ing the  general  naturalisation  of  the  Scottish  nation, 
iL  150;  touching  the  union  of  laws  with  Scotland, 
iL  158;  preparation  towards,  iL  160. 

Union,  discourse  of  the  happy,  between  England  and 
Scotland,  ii.  138 ;  certain  articles  touching,  collected 
and  dispersed  for  his  msjesty's  bettor  service,  ii.  142 

Union  of  England  and  Scotland,  iL  452,  454 ;  with 
ScotUind,  ii.  383. 

Union  between  all  men,  H.  443. 

Union,  of  flint  and  iron,  ii.  455 ;  of  brass  and  iron,  ii 
466 ;  foroe  of,  H.  22. 

Unity  of  belief  and  worship,  iL  412. 

Universities,  their  orders  and  customs  contrary  to 
science,  L  98 ;  studies  there  confixed  to  certain  an* 
thors,  L  98  ;  prejudiced,  iL  415 ;  defect  of,  the  sys- 
tems in,  L  186;  logic  and  rhetoric  too  early  taught 
b,  L  186 ;  dedications  of,  to  professions,  only  injuri- 
ous to  states,  L  185;  uses  and  defecte  of,  L  184; 
dedicated  to  professions,  L  185 ;  want  of  experimento 
in,  L  186 ;  neglect  in  governors  of,  of  consultation 
and  of  superiors  of  visitation,  L  186 ;  want  of  in* 
quiries  into  unlaboured  parte  of  learning,  L  186 ; 
amendment  of  defecte  of,  L  188,  187 ;  want  of  mn« 
toal  inlelligenoe  between,  L  186. 

Universality,  men  have  abandoned,  L  178. 

Urban  the  Second,  Pope,  to  Godfrey,  iL  315. 

Urbin,  Duke  of,  the  injustice  of  his  war  against  the 
pope  did  not  destroy  his  right  to  recover  Urtin, 
ii.203. 

Usages,  in  the  time  of  their  beginning  ought  to  be  ooo- 
sidered,  L  186. 

UseoftheUw,iiL»47. 

Uses,  reading  on  the  statute  of,  iiL  395 ;  eases  ot  revo* 
cation  o^  iiL  280. 

Uses  of  incorporation  of  metals,  iL  456. 

Usury,  laws  against,  L  883 ;  the  most  certain,  though 
one  of  the  woret  means  of  gain,  L  42 ;  plougha  on 
^     ~       L4S,47;  •ssagroii,L47;lsa4 
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proptor  daritiem  cordis,  L  47;  its  dkoommoditiM 
and  commodities,  i.  47 ;  all  states  have  had  it,  i.  47 ; 
none  such  as  that  of  improving  land%  \L  887. 

Vacvvx,  whether  it  exists  at  all,  theory  o(,  iL  579. 

Vain-glory,  essay  on,  L  57. 

Valerius  Terminus,  a  rudiment  of  the  advancement  of 
learning,  i.  8 ;  on  the  interpretation  of  natoiey  L 
81. 

Vanities  in  studies,  L  169. 

Vanity  of  matter  is  worse  than  vain  words,  i.  170. 

Vanity  in  apparel  should  be  avoided,  ii,  386. 

Valour,  and  military  disposition,  greatness  too  often 
sscribed  to,  iL  222 ;  of  the  Spaniard  lieth  in  the  eye 
of  the  looker  on,  il  222 ;  English  about  the  soldier's 
heart,  ii.  213 ;  of  glory  and  of  nataral  courage  are 
two  things,  iL  213. 

Vapour,  of  charcoal,  dangerous,  iL  127;  emission  of 
spirits  in,  iL  126. 

Vatican,  scarce  a  very  fair  room  in  it,  L  50. 

Venetians,  their  sharing  part  of  the  dochy  of  Milan 
a  cause  of  much  loss  to  them,  iL  202 ;  confederacy 
against  their  power,  iL  2U5;  their  fear  of  the 
Spaniards  sharpened  by  their  enterprise  upon  the 
Valtoline  and  the  Palatinate,  iL  213,  214. 

Vegetables  and  metals,  mixture  of,  iL  459. 

Vegetables  in  the  mines  of  Germany,  iL  76. 

Velleius's  ironical  propensity  to  be  avoided,  L  174. 

Venice,  remark  of  a  Spanish  ambassador,  on  seeing 
their  treasury  of  St.  Mark,  u.  201,  213. 

Ventriloquism,  iL  40. 

Venus  and  Mercury,  a  question  which  b  higher  than 
the  other,  iL  580 ;  Venus,  change  of  its  coloor  in 
the  reign  of  Ogyges,  and  in  1578,  ii.  582. 

Venus,  L  299 ;  danger  of  abstinence  to  certain  natures, 
iL  92;  experiments  touching,  iL  91 ;  when  men 
most  inclined  to,  ii.  92. 

Vercelles  in  Savoy,  the  Spaniards  leave  it,  iL  200. 

Vermilion,  how  made,  ii.  461. 

Vernon,  Lady,  her  case  before  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon,  ii.  523. 

Vere,  Sir  Francis,  his  private  commentary  of  the 
service  in  the  Low  Countries  and  of  the  battle  of 
Newport,  iL  2 1 1 ;  the  direction  of  the  army  that 
day  transmitted  to  him  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  iL 
211. 

Vere,  Sir  Horace,  his  service  at  the  battle  of  Newport, 
iL2n. 

Verge,  subjects  within  jurisdiction  of  the,  iL  290. 
jurisdiction  of,  ii.  290;  charges  judicial  upon  the 
commission  for  the,  iL  289 ;  description  of  the,  ii. 
290. 

Versatility  of  mind,  i.  235. 

Version  of  metals,  ii.  459. 

Veruon  of  air  into  water,  ii.  10. 

Vespasian,  his  speech  to  Domitian,  L  112;  his  death, 
L  12;  Mucianus's  encouragement  to  him  to  take 
arms  against  Vitellius,  L  14 ;  Tadtus's  character  of 
him,  L  20;  saying  of,  L  110,  1 17. 

Vibulenus,  the  actor,  his  device,  L  218. 

Vice  avowed  is  least  to  be  feared,  i.  175. 

Vicious  men,  not  so  dangerous  as  half-corrupt,  L  175. 

Vicious  precepts,  L  237. 

Vicissitude  of  things,  essay  on,  L  60. 

Villiers',  Sir  George,  letters  to  Ireland,  iL  190,  191; 
advice  to,  in  the  station  of  prime  minister,  ii.  375 ; 
letter  to,  on  Somerset's  arraignment,  iL  330 ;  letter 
of,  to  Sir  F.  Bacon,  concerning  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Coke,  iL  498 ;  letter  to,  about  the  Earl  of  Somerset, 
ii.  326 ;  letter  to,  on  Lsdy  Somerset's  pardon,  iL 
331 ;  letter  to,  u.  491 :  F.  Bacon  to^  touching  Sir 


R.  Cotton,  iL  515 ;  letter  to,  upon  Someiset'f  trial, 
iL  518. 

Vinegar,  experiment  touching,  iL  123;  virtue  d,  iL 
127. 

Vinegar  with  spirits  of  wine,  iL  465. 

Vines,  grafting  of,  upon  vines,  iL  88 ;  on  making  them 
more  fruitful,  iL  1 3. 

Vineyard,  the  arrest  of  the  ship  so  named  in  Sardinia, 
by  the  Spaniards,  iL  196. 

Viol  and  lute,  use  of  the  perforations  made  in  them, 
iiL544. 

Violets,  what  an  infusion  of  good  for,  ii.  9. 

Virginal  string,  sound  of,  iL  8. 

Virginia  and  Summer  Islands,  iL  285. 

Virgil,  his  saying  respecting  courage,  L  36 ;  hu  charac- 
ter of  ancient  Italy,  L  37  ;  prophecy  of  the  Roman 
empire,  L43;  his  Georgics,  L219;  his  separation 
between  policy  and  government,  and  arts  and 
sciences,  L  164 ;  his  opinion  of  causes  and  conquests 
of  all  fears,  L  182, 

Virtue  would  lanquish  without  gloiy  and  honour, 
L73. 

Virtues  of  bishops,  iL  414. 

Virtues,  private,  improved  by  learning,  i.  181 ;  their 
multiplication  rests  upon  well  ordained  societies,  L 
46 ;  overt  virtues  bring  forth  praise,  but  there  are 
secret  virtues  that  bring  forth  fortune,  i.  46 ;  beat 
in  a  comely  body,  L  48 ;  praise  the  reflection  o^  L 
56 ;  receives  its  due  at  the  second  hand,  i.  57 ;  called 
by  the  epicures  bonum  theatrale,  i.  73 ;  the  answer 
to  that,  L  73. 

Visibles  and  audibles,  consent  and  dissent  between, 
iL41. 

Vitellius  undone  by  a  feme  scattered  by  Mudanns, 
L62. 

Vitrification  of  eardi,  ii.  21. 

Vitrification  of  metals,  ii.  461,  462. 

Vitriol,  commixed  with  oil  of  doves,  iL  465 ;  sprouts 
with  moisture,  iL  81. 

Vivification,  nature  of,  iL  92. 

Voice,  divine,  above  the  light  of  nature,  L  329* 

Voices  of  eunuchs  and  children,  ii.  33. 

Volatility  and  fixation  of  metals,  iL  461,  462. 

Vorstius,  the  heretic,  iL  46. 

Vulcan,  compared  with  flame,  iL  12 ;  a  second  natnre 
working  compendiously,  L  195. 

Waads,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  removed,  iL  324. 

V^ales,  prince  of,  iL  381. 

Wales,  prince  of,  Henry,  letter  to,  in  1612,  with  the 
third  edition  of  the  essays,  L  3. 

Walls,  stone  ones  unwholesome,  iL  128. 

Walsingham,  Mr.  Secretary,  good  intelligence  received 
in  his  time,  iL  215. 

Wandering  mind  fixed  by  msthematics,  L  199. 

War,  its  true  sinews,  iL  157,  225;  generally  causes 
of  poverty  and  consumption,  iL  201 ;  requisites  to  a 
successful  wsr,  ii.  199,  202;  defensive  wars  for 
religion  are  just,  ii.  202 ;  unjust  oflensive  wars,  evil 
effects  of,  illustrated  by  the  insidious  surprisal  of 
Thebes  by  the  Lacedemonians,  iL  202 ;  and  by  the 
Venetians  sharing  Milan,  iL  202;  a  voluntary 
offensive  war  turned  to  a  necesssry  defensive  war, 
becomes  just,  iL  203 ;  fear  a  sufficient  ground  of 
preventive  war,  ii.  203 — ^205;  many  illustrations 
of  it,  ii.  203 — 205 ;  a  secret  war  is  ever  between 
all  states,  ii.  204 ;  multis  utile  bellum,  iL  227 ;  r^ 
quisites  for,  typified,  L  293 ;  laviful  cause  of.  L  27 ; 
warlike  people  love  danger  lietter  than  travail,  L  38 ; 
religious  questions  on,  iL  444 ;  holy,  advertisemeni 
touching,  ii.  436 ;  holy,  extent  of,  iL  440 ;  holy,  iL 
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435 ;  to  disseminate  Christianity,  iL  440 ;  on  pirates, 
iL  442 ;  against  Turks,  ii.  438 ;  on  an  iuTasive,  il 
S88;  keeping  fit  men  ready  for,  ti.  884;  as  to  pro- 
viding against,  ii.  384 ;  to  propagate  Christianity, 
u.  439 ;  on  behalf  of  a  party  not  justifiable,  i.  38 ; 
a  Just,  the  true  exercise  to  a  kingdom,  L  88 ;  en< 
oouragcment  of  warriors  greater  among  the  ancients 
than  the  modems,  i.  39. 
War  and  peace,  the  crown  inTested  with  an  absolute 
power  of  making,  ii.  197 ;  petitions  in  Parliament 
intermeddling  with,  receive  small  success,  ii.  197 ; 
several  precedents  thereof,  it  197,  198. 
Wars,  not  entered  upon  unless  upon  some  at  least 
specious  ground,  i.  38 ;  vicissitudes  in,  i.  61 ;  moved 
from  east  to  west,  i.  61 ;  arise  from  the  breaking 
of  a  great  state,  i.  6 1  ;   foreign,  neither  just  nor 
fit,  ii.  383 ;  different  sorts,  ii.  383 ;  no  massacres, 
but  the  highest  trials  of  right  between  princes,  iL 
242 ;  nothing  in  them  ought  to  be  done  against  the 
law  of  nations,  ii.  242. 
War  with  Spain,  notes  of  a  speech  on,  iL  199 ;  con- 
siderations touching,  ii.  201. 
Ward,  when  a  woman  shall  be  out  of,  iL  489. 
Warda  and  tenures,  speech  on,  iL  273. 
Wards,  care  of,  by  the  king,  iL  276 ;  directions  for  the 

masters  of  the,  ii.  275. 
Warren's,  Sir  W.,  conference  with  Tyrone,  iL  351. 
Warts,  how  removed,  ii.  1 35. 
Warbeck,  see  rerkin  Warbeek, 
Warwick,  Earl  of,  see  Plantagenet, 
Warham,  Dr.,  his  speech  to  the  Archduke  Philip,  L 

350. 
Washing,  soil  water  best  for,  ii.  58. 
Waste,  injunctions  against,  iL  481 ;  case  of  impeach- 
ment of,  iiL  268. 
Water,  salt,  experiments  on,  ii.  7 ;  oysters  fattened  by 
fresh,  ii.  94 ;  sea-fish  put  into  fresh,   ii.  94 ;  into 
crystal,  congealing,  iL  54  ;  turns  to  crystal,  iL  463 ; 
in   a  glass,  weight  of,  ii.  464;    of  Nilus  sweet, 
iL    103;    aptness  to  corrupt  or  putrefy,  iL  109; 
practice  of  getting  fresh,  in  Barbery,  iL  7;    stilli- 
cides  of,  ii.  10 ;  sand  better  than  earth  for  strain- 
ing, ii.  7  ;   clarifying,  ii.  8 ;   dulcoration   of  salt, 
ii.   121  ;  rising,  loses  its  aaltness  sooner  than  by 
falling  in  straining,  iL  7 ;  turning  into  ice,  ii.  10 
boiling  of,  to  different  heaU,  iL  90;    working  of, 
upon   air,   contiguous,    iL  119;    version   of,   into 
air,  ii.  21 ;  version  of  air  into,  iL  10;  that  it  may 
be  the  medium  of  aounds,  iL  107;    Methusalem, 
use  of,  ii.  467 ;  a  great  nourisher,  ii.  86 ;   Pinda- 
ni8*s    true   parable,   the    best   thing    is  water,   ii. 
234;    goodness    and    choice    of,   iL  58;    Cesar's 
knowledge  of  digging  for,  ii.  7 ;  theory  of  Thales, 
that  it  is  the  prime  element,  discussed,  L  438. 
Water-creeses,  friendly  to  life,  ii.  53. 
Waters,  colour  of  difibrent,  ii.  120;  metalline,  iL  21 ; 

sounds  in,  ih  33. 
Wstery  vapours,  drawn  by  wool  and  clove8>  iL  20. 
Wax,  mixture  of  dissolved,  iL  465. 
Weapons,  vicissitudes  in,  L  61. 
Weather-glass,  contracting  of  sir  in  the,  iL  10. 
Weather,  prognostics  and  signs  of,  ii.  69. 
Wedlock  binders  men  from  great  designa,  L  16. 
Weeks,  Jack,  aaying  of  his,  L  125. 
Weight,  experiment  touching,  ii.  106;  separation  of 
liquids  by,  iL  8 ;  air  and  water,  experiments  made 
about,  ii.  464 ;  separation  of  bodies  by,  iL  8 ;  increaae 
of,  in  eaith,  iL  100 
Weighta  of  bodies  m  water,  uses  to  which  the  know- 
ledge of,  applied,  iL  463 ;  in  water,  experiments  on, 
iL  463. 


Welsh  judges,  iL  879. 

Wells  on  the  sea-shore,  iL  7. 

Wens  and  corns,  how  removed,  iL  130. 

Wentworth,  Sir  John,  charge  agauast,  for  scandal, 
ii.  307. 

West  Indies,  cannibals  in  the,  iL  10. 

Weston,  confession  of,  iL  317. 

Whelps,  time  they  are  in  the  womb,  ii.  102. 

Whey,  mixture  of,  with  oil  of  vitriol,  iL  465. 

Whispering,  interior  sound,  ii.  34. 

Whispering  wall  at  Gloucester,  ii.  30. 

Whitehead's  answer  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  L  122. 

Whitelock,  Mr.,  pardoned,  iL  509 ;  charge  against, 
ii.  508. 

Whitenesa,  directiona  to  produce  it,  i.  89 ;  in  snow  or 
froth,  how  formeil,  L  197. 

Wildfire,  materials  of,  ii.  106. 

Wilford,  Ralph,  personatea  the  Eari  of  Warwick,  L  370. 

Willymott,  Dr.,  specimen  of  his  translation  of  the 
Latin  edition  of  the  Essays,  i.  6. 

Will  of  man,  L  218 ;  produces  actions,  L  206 ;  obedient, 
and  admita  medicines  to  alter  it,  L  105. 

Winch,  Sir  Humphrey,  ii.  477. 

Winchester,  Bishop  of,  Lord  Bacon'a  letter  to,  concern- 
ing his  essays,  i.  4. 

Wind,  the  healthfulness  of  the  southern,  ii.  106; 
gathering  of,  for  freshness,  ii.  105;  efibct  of,  on 
plants,  ii.  87 ;  a  perennial  east  wind  within  the  tro- 
pica, iii.  526 ;  in  Europe,  east  wind,  why  sharp  and 
dry,  and  aouth-west  humid,  iii.  526. 

Wind  furnace,  its  use  in  separating  metals,  iL  460. 

Winds,  effect  of,  on  men's  bodies,  ii.  57 ;  inquisition 
concerning  the  winds,  iii.  438 ;  names  of,  iii.  440 ; 
free,  iiL  441 ;  general,  iii.  441 ;  stayed  or  certain, 
iiL  442 ;  customary  or  attending,  iii.  443 ;  the  quali- 
ties and  powers  of,  iii.  444 ;  local  beginnings  of,  iii. 
447;  accidental  generations  of,  iiL  449;  extraordi- 
nary winds  and  sudden  blasts,  iii.  449 ;  helps  to 
original,  iiL  450;  the  bounds  of,  iiL  452;  succes- 
sions of,  iii.  452  ;  the  motion  of  the,  iiL  453 ;  mo- 
tion of,  in  the  sails  of  ships,  iii.  455  ;  motion  of,  in 
other  engines  of  man's  invention,  iiL  457 ;  prognos- 
tics of,  iii.  458 ;  imitations  of,  iii.  46 1 ;  movable 
niles  concerning,  iiL "462;  a  human  map,  or  opta- 
tivea,  with  such  things  as  are  next  to  them  concern- 
ing, iiL  463. 

Windsor,  the  alms  knights  of,  opinion  of  their  institu- 
tion, ii.  240. 

Wine,  experiments  touching  the  correcting  of,  iL 
250;  separates  from  water,  if  strained  through  ivy- 
wood,  ii.  7;  spirits  of,  mixed  with  water,  iL  465; 
help  or  hurt  of,  moderstely  used,  ii.  98 ;  for  the 
spirits,  iL  466 ;  against  adverse  melancholy,  iL  466. 

Wings  of  Icarus,  iL  335. 

Winter,  touching  creatures  who  sleep  all,  ii.  123; 
efiect  on  attractive  properties  of  different  bodies, 
iL  466. 

Winters,  prognostics  of  hard,  iL  09. 

Wiadom  and  power,  difference  between,  apparent  in 
the  creation,  i.  174. 

Wisdom,  an  example  of,  L  176;  divine,  L  174;  true 

knowledge  is,  L  174. 
Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,  i.  271,285.  174 ;  translation 
oft  by  Sir  A.  Greorges,  L  273 ;  notice  of,  in  Biogra- 
phia  BriUnnica,  i.  272. 
Wiae,  essay  of  seeming,  i.  33 ;  persons  that  do  little 
things  very  solemnly,  i.  33 ;  wise  men  ascribe  their 
virtues  to  fortune,  L  46 ;  use  studies,  L  55 ;  make 
more  opportunities  tbsn  they  find,  L  56. 
Wit,  impediments  in,  may  be  wrought  out  by  fitstn- 
diaa,  L  65 ;  its  better  use,  to  make  doubts  clear,  iL 
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378;  one  of  its  IIM0  to  make  cfetr  thtofi  dooblftd, 

U.278. 
Wits  ilimrpeiied  hj  HMthemtioi,  L  190. 
WHch,  power  o^  afar  oll^  ii.  131. 
Witchcnft  not  punidiable  by  death,  iL  S91. 
Wivea,  L  16;   cracl  exampleB  of  wiTOi  of  kingi, 

i.«7. 
Womb,  living  ereataiet  in  tiM,  iL  101 ;  doralMi  of 

creatQiet  in  the,  iL  lOS. 
Women,  government  bj,  iL  449. 
Wonder,  eflect  of;  iL  96. 
Wood,  Thomaa,  kia  declantion,  M.  066. 
Wood,  shining  in  the  dailL,  iL  461 ;  aa  to  ila  groffiag 

hard,  iL  468. 
Woodville,  Loid,  aaili  lo  Brittany,  L  0S9;  ilain  in 

battle,L833. 
Wool  draweth  watery  vapour,  ii.  SO. 
Woollen   bag,  liqnor  loaath  ila  fctneaa  if  atrained 

through,  iL  7. 
Words,  L  233 ;  when  few  beat  remembered,  iL  478 ; 

vain,  L  169. 
Works  of  Ood,  diow  hia  ounipoteoey,  bat  not  hb 

image,  L  195. 
WotIm,  mtaoailaneooa,  iL  446 ;  BnoonVi  aeooont  of  hia, 

iL  436.      - 
Wofka  of  Ood  and  man,  meditstioiia  on,  L  67. 
Wonhip  of  angeb,  L  196. 
Wonhip  and  belief,  nni^  of,  U.  418. 
WottOB,  8ir  Henry,  his  saying  of  critiaa,  L  111. 
Wounds,  ezperiiMnt  tenehing,  iL  106;  en  the  haaUng 

of,iL80. 


Writ,  of ''ne  eieat  regnQm,"  iL  484. 

Writs,  of  privilege,  iL  464 ;  de  rage  ineonaolto,  iL  614* 

what  peas  under  Loid  ChanoeUor'a  hand,  iL  404 

aa  to  the  letnm  day  of,  iL  404. 
Writing,  L  318;  nakea  an  exact  man,  L  66. 
Wyithington,  Edward,  Sir  F.  Bacon's  commendation 

of  him  to  be  atlomeygWMnd  fix  Ireland,  iL  191. 

ZivoPBOir, a  great  achelar  and  generaL  L  164;  an  ei- 
ample  of  military  greatneae  and  learning,  L  181 ;  hia 
mode  of  feeding  Persian  ehildren,  ii.  fitS. 

Ximenes,  Cardinal,  aaying  of  hia,  L  1 10. 

TAWViiro,  takea  off  the  power  of  hearing,  iL  44 ;  ex- 
periment touching,  iL  90. 

Tdverton,  Sir  Henry,  iL  498 ;  letter  to,  on  a  cause  of^ 
tithes,  iL  633;  notee  of  a  speech  of  lord  chancellor 
in  the  case  of,  ii.  636 ;  his  cause,  sentence  in,  iL 
636 ;  to  Lord  Keeper  Bacon,  iL  50a 

Tear-books,  suggestion  for  the  refi>rmation  of^  iL  333* 

Tolk  of  eggs,  very  nourishing,  iL  15. 

Young  company,  old  men  love,  ii.  139. 

Youth,  the  tongue  and  jointa  in,  pliant  and  supple,  L 
46 ;  beau^  makes  a  dissolute  L  49 ;  graina  of, 
iL466. 

Youth  and  age,  eaaay  on,  L  48 ;  difiersnce  of,  iiL  611. 

Zbum's  reason  for  shaving  his  beard,  L  120. 
Zeno  and  Socrates,  their  centrovetaies,  L  330. 
Zouch,  Lord,  his  attainder,  a.  818. 
Zotphao,  iL  438. 
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